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ADVERTISEMENT 


•  TO  • 

THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


It  was  itated  in  a  former  Advertisement,  *  that  the  Second  Fart  of  Mr 
StBWART's  Disaertatton  on  the  Hiatoijof  JfclopftynW,  BthkaS,  and  PoRHcai 
FiSotoifk^f  would  acoompanj.  the  preient  Hal^Voliune.  Circunistancea 
haring  rendered  it  neceaaaiy  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  that  Part,  tOl  a 
later  paiod  in  the  progress  of  this  Work,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  remaining 
Awt  of  PftOFEsaoR  FiATFAia's  DisaertatiiMi  on  the  History  of  the  Maihenu^ 
ctd  and  Pkynctd  SdeneeB  riionld,  in  the  mean  time,  take  its  place.   It  is  to 
this  arrangement,  that  the  World  is  indebted  for  a  Piece,  which,  though  it 
only  forms  part' of  a  greater  design,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most  va- 
luable contribut  ion  to  the  History  of  Science ;  whilst  it  derives  a  melan- 
g    choly  interest,  trom  its  being  the  last  literary  object  that  employed  the  ta- 
^    lents,  and  engaged  the  solicitude,  of  its  coiment  author. 
**      Mr  Play  fair's  Dissertation  was  intended  to  furnish  an  historical  sketch  of 
^   the  principal  discoveries  and  ImproremeDta  in  Scimce,  from  the  revival  of 
•    Letters  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and,  in  that  portion  of  it 
I   which  is  piefized  to  the  Second  Volume  of  this  work,  the  history  is  brou^ 
down  to  die  period  maiked  by  the  commencement  of  Newton's  diacoreriea* 
The  femamtng  half  waa  to  have  completed  the  design,  m  ^Areeparta  or  sub- 
diiuioDa ;  the  First,  oomprdiending  the  period  of  Nbwtom  and  Lbibnitz  i 


•  Adttrthemitt  to  Volane  Tkifd, 

^5039 
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the  Second,  that  of  £due  and  B*  Albmbbbt  ;  and  t)ie  Thiid,  that  of  JLAt- 
GBAMOB  and  Laklacc. 

Mr  Flaykaik  wis  pvooeeding^  Widi  his  aocaitonwd  diligence  and  ardomr. 
In  the  execution  of  this  interesting  and  congenud  task,  when  he  was  s«aed 
with  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  The  Jint  snbdiTlsion  of  his  p]an»  which 
embiaces  •  view  of  the  advances  made  in  the  most  lemaifcable  period  of  the 
history  of  Sdenoei  was  happilj  completed,  and  the  printing  finished,  while 
he  was  yet  able  to  correct  the  Press.  It  is  now  given  to  tlie  Public,  under 
the  paiiilul  impression  that  it  must  too  probably  be  considered  as  a  Frag- 
ment ;  for  the  Editor  fears,  that  the  materials  collected  for  the  completion 
ol  tixe  Dissertation,  though  containing  the  results  of  much  elaborate  inquiry, 
and  profound  reflection,  cannot  be  put  into  a  shape  that  would  juatify  thek 
publication  as  a  work  of  Paowsaoa  J^tvaou 

Edinburghf  December  1819, 
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DISSERTATION  SECOND 


SKETCH  OF  THE  PBOGHESf?  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  THE  REVIVAL  OF 

LEARNING  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


PART  SECOND. 

FROM  TU£  COUM£NC£M£MT  Of  MBWTOM's  DU€0V£RI£8  TO  TU£  TEA&  1818. 

In  the  foiiuer  part  of  this  sketch,  the  history  of  eacli  division  of  ilie  sciences  was 
continued  without  interruplion,  iroin  tlie  lit  !•  [uiing  to  the  end.  Duriiif?  the  period, 
however,  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  tlie  advancement  of  knowledge  has  been 
so  rapid,  and  marknl  by  such  distinct  steps,  that  several  pauses  or  resting-places 
occur  Lit  which  it  may  he  advisable  to  lake  advantage.  Were  the  history  of  any 
particular  ^cn  nce  to  be  i  udtinticil  for  the  whole  of  the  busy  interval  which  this 
secoml  pari  embraces,  it  wuukl  leave  the  other  sciences  too  far  behind ;  and  would 
make  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  mutual  action  by  which  they  have  so  much  as- 
sisted the  progress  of  one  another.  Cuusideriag  some  sort  of  subdivision,  there- 
fore, as  necessary,  and  observing,  in  the  interval  which  extends  from  the  first  of 
Newloti's  discoveries  to  ilie  year  1818,  three  different  conditions  of  the  Physico- 
Mathematical  sciences,  w<  II  marked  and  distinguished  by  great  improvements,  I 
have  divided  the  above  interval  into  three  corresponding  parts.  The  tail  oi  these, 
reaching  from  the  commencement  of  N'ewton's  discoveries  in  1663,  to  a  little  be- 
yond his  death,  or  to  1730,  may  be  denominated,  from  the  men  wlio  impressed  on 
it  its  peculiar  character,  the  period  of  Newlon  and  Lttbmtz.  The  second,  whicii,  for 
a  similar  reason,  I  call  that  of  Euler  and  D'  AUmbert,  may  be  regarded  as  extending 

from  1730  to  1780  ;  and  the  third,  that  oi  Lagrange  and  La^iace^  from  1780  to  1819. 
It.  rABT  11.  A 
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PERIOD  FIRST. 


SsCtlOM  I. 

THE  NEW  GEOMETRY. 

The  seventeenlh  century,  which  had  advanced  uitli  such  spirit  and  success  ia 
combating  prejudice,  delecting  error,  and  establishing  truth,  was  destined  to  con- 
clude with  the  most  splendid  series  of  philosophical  discoveries  yet  reionled  in 
the  history  of  lettersi.  It  was  about  to  witness,  in  succession,  tlie  iuveuiiun  of 
FlaxionSy  the  discovery  of  the  Composition  of  Light,  and  of  the  Principle  of  Universal 
Gravitation,— 4d1  three  within  a  period  of  little  more  than  twenty  years,  and  all  three 
the  work  of  the  same  individual.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  that  our  attention  at  present 
is  to  be  particularly  directed. 

The  notion  of  Infinite  Quantity  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  for  some  time 
introduced  into  Geometry,  and  having  become  a  subject  of  reasoning  and  calcnlatioOt 
had,  in  many  ioilanoes,  after  facilitating  the  process  of  both,  ted  to  oonclnsions  from 
which,  as  if  by  magic,  the  idea  of  infinity  had  entirety  disappeared,  and  left  the  geome» 
ter  or  the  algebraist  in  possemion  of  valwdbie  propositions,  in  which  were  inTolved  no 
ro^itndes  but  sucb  as  could  be  readily  exhibited.  The  discovery  of  such  resulM 
had  increased  l>oth  the  hiierest  and  cxient  of  mathematical  investigation. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  sciences,  that  Newton  began  his  mathemalical  studies,  and, 
after  a  very  short  intervat,  his  mathematical  discoveries.  >  The  book,  next  to  the  ele- 
ments, which  was  put  into  his  hands,  was  Wallis's  Ariikuuiie  of  Iti^ntm,  a  work 
well  fitted  for  snggesting  new  views  in  geometry,  and  calling  into  activity  the 
powers  of  mathematical  invention.  Wallis  had  effected  the  quadrature  of  alt  those 
corves  in  wbicb  the  value  of  one  of  the  co>ordinates  can  t>e  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
other,  without  involving  either  fractional  or  negative  exponents.   Beyond  this  point 


*  He  eotcr«d  »t  Trioity  Collie,  Csiolwid^,  in  June  1660.  The  date  of  bui  arei  digcovenec  i*  about 
1688.  • 
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neither  his  researches,  nor  those  of  any  other  geometer,  had  yel  reached,  and  from 
this  point  the  discoveries  of  Newton  began.  The  Saviiian  Professor  had  himself  !)eeu 
extremely  desirous  to  advance  into  the  new  region,  where,  among  other  great  ohioet^ 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  must  necessarily  be  contained,  and  he  made  a  very 
noble  effort  to  pass  the  barrier  by  wliich  llie  undiscovered  country  appeared  lo  be 
defended.  He  saw  plainlv,  that  if  the  equations  of  the  curves  whicli  lie  had  squared 
Mere  ranged  in  a  regular  .^ries,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  itieir  areas 
would  constitute  another  corresponding  series,  the  terms  of  which  were  all  known.  He 
farther  remai  ked,  that,  in  the  f\r<l  of  these  series,  the  equation  to  the  circle  itself  might 
be  introduced,  and  would  occupy  the  middle  plare  between  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  the  series,  or  between  an  eqnatiou  to  a  straight  line  and  an  equation  to  the  common 
parah  il  i.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  if,  in  the  second  series,  he  could  interpolate 
a  term  in  the  midrtle,  between  its  first  and  second  terms,  this  term  must  necessarily  be 
BO  other  than  the  area  of  the  circle.  Bui  wlien  he  pro(;eeded  to  pursue  this  very  re- 
fined and  philosophical  idea,  he  was  not  so  fortunate  -,  and  liis  attempt  toward  the  re- 
quisite interpolation,  though  it  did  not  entirely  tad.  and  made  known  a  curious  pro- 
perty of  the  area  of  the  circle,  did  not  lead  to  an  niiielinite  quadrature  of  that  curve.* 
Newton  was  much  more  judicious  and  successful  in  his  attempt.  Proceeding  on  the 
same  general  principle  with  WalHs,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  simple  view  which  he 
took  of  the  areas  already  computed,  and  of  the  terms  of  whicii  «'acii  coiisii»ied,  t  uabled 
him  to  discover  the  law  which  was  common  to  them  all,  and  under  which  the  t'X[jres- 
sion  for  the  area  of  the  circle,  as  well  as  of  innumerable  other  curves,  must  needs  be 
comprehended.  In  the  case  of  the  circle,  as  in  all  those  where  a  fractional  exponent 
appeared,  the  area  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  nuiu  f.    f  riei?. 

The  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  of  so  man  v  other  curves,  being  thus 
resolved,  Newton  immediately  remarked,  that  the  law  of  these  series  was,  witli  a  small 
■Iteration,  the  law  for  the  series  of  terms  which  expresses  the  root  of  any  binomial  ^juan- 
ttty  wlMsoerer.  Thus  he  was  put  in  jiossession  of  anotlu  r  valuable  discovery,  the 
Biaomia]  Theorem,  and  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  this  last  wtis  in  reality,  in  the 
Ofderof  things,  placed  before  the  other,  and  afforded  a  much  easier  access  to  such 


'  Tlw  iMMpdfltim  or  Wallb  Aibd,  Incwm  be  did  not  cioplay  lltmi  w  genenl  ezpoMMt.  Hb 

tbeorem,  expreuing  the  area  of  the  entire  circle  by  a  fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  and  denominator 
are  each  Um  Gontioued  product  of  a  certain  mtm  of  nuvticnr  is  a  wmukOfh  anticipatioa  of  aoote  of 
E^nHtemrim,  CUb^ Im. T«n. Z. cup. & 
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qnadralures  than  the  method  <»f  iDlerpoUtion,  which,  thovgh  the  iim  road,  appeared 
now  neither  to  be  the  eeiiest  nor  the  most  direct. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  we  can  lay  hold  with  certahity  of  the  thread  by  which  genius 
has  been  guided  in  its  iirel  discoveries.  Here  we  aie  proceeding  on  the  authority  ot 
the  author  bimseir,  for  in  a  letter  to  Oldenburgh,  ^  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  be  has  entered  into  considerahle  detail  on  this  subject,  adding  (so 
ready  are  the  steps  of  invention  to  be  forgotten),  that  the  facts  woald  have  entirely 
escaped  bis  nneaioryt  if  he  had  not  been  reminded  of  them  by  some  notes  which  be 
bad  made  at  the  time,  and  whicb  he  had  accidentally  fallen  on.  The  whole  of  the 
letter  just  referred  to  is  of  the  most  valuable  documents  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  invention. 

In  all  this,  however,  nothing  occurs  from  whicb  it  can  be  inferred  thai  the  method 
of  fluxions  had  yet  occurred  to  the  inventor.  His  discovery  consisted  in  the  method 
of  reducing  the  value  of  y»  the  ofdinate  of  a  curv^  into  an  infinite  series  of  the  integer 
powers  of  x  the  'abscissa,  by  division,  or  the  extraction  of  root%  that  is,  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem ;  after  which,  the  part  of  the  area  belooging  to  each  term  could  be 
assigned  by  the  arithmetic  of  infinitely  or  other  methods  already  known.  He  has 
assured  us  himself,  however,  that  the  great  principle  of  the  new  geometry  was 
known  to  him,  and  implied  to  investigation  as  early  as  1665  or  1666.  *  Independently 
of  that  authority,  we  also  know,  on  the  testimony  of  Barrow,  that  soon  after  the  period 
just  mentioned,  there  was  pot  into  bis  hands  by  Ilewton  n  manuscript  treatise,'  the 
same  which  was  afterwards  pnbtished  under  the  title  of  ilne^  per  JEfuatiaitu 
Nuaun  TBrmmontm  InfimUtf,  in  whicb,  though  the  instrument  of  invesligation 
is  nothing  else  than  infinite  series,  the  principle  of  fluxions,  if  not  fully  explained, 
is  at  least  distinctly  pointed  ont.  Barrow  strongly  exhorted  his  young  friend  to  pub- 
lish this  treasure  to  the  world  s  but  the  modesty  of  the  author,  of  which  the  excess,  if 
not  culpable,  was  certainly  in  the  present  instance  very  nnfortunate,  prevented  his 
compliance.  All  this  was  previous  to  the  year  1669  %  the  treatise  itself  was  not  pub- 
lished  till  1711,  more  than  forty  yean  after  it  was  written. 

For  n  long  time,  thereibre,  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were  only  known  to  his  friend^ 
and  the  first  work  in  which  he  communicated  any  thing  to  the  world  on  the  subject 
of  fioxions  was  in  the  first  edition  of  the  PHndpia,  in  1687,  in  the  second  Lemuta  of 


>  CpMiMmHrai  ^iHalicm,  Art.  55.  '  QftMbruhuw  of  Omiw,  lAtfodoetiM 

'   <  C0111.  EpuL  No.  I.  II.  111.  etc 
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ihe  second  book,  to  which,  in  the  disputes  that  have  since  arisen  about  the  invention  of 
the  new  analysis,  reference  has  been  oft<^n  n^aile.  The  principle  of  the  fluxionary 
calcnlus  wvi^  there  pointed  ont,  but  noUiing  appeared  that  indicated  tlie  peculiar  al- 
gorithm, or  the  new  notation,  wiiich  is  so  essential  to  that  calculus.  About  this 
Newton  had  yet  given  no  i nt^n m  ti dh  ,  aii  l  it  was  only  from  the  second  volume  of 
WalHs's  Works,  in  lt»i)5,  tlial  it  became  known  to  the  world.'  It  was  no  less  than 
ten  years  after  this,  in  1704,  that  Newton  himself  first  publislied  a  work  on  the 
new  cakttlas*  bis  Quadrature  of  Curves,  more  Ihan  twenty-eij^ht  years  after  it  wa» 
written. 

These  discoveries,  however,  even  before  the  press  was  employed  as  their  vehicle, 
could  not  remain  altogether  unknown  in  a  country  wlu  rf  tlie  matliematical  sciences 
were  cultivated  with  zeal  and  fliliirence.  Barrow,  to  wiioni  ihvy  wt" re  first  made  known 
by  the  autlior  iiimself,  coaiintiuiCHted  lln  in  !  .  (  )liienbiirgli,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Soc/ety,  who  had  a  very  extensive  correspuudt  iice  all  over  Europe.  By  him  the  series* 
for  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  were  made  known  to  James  Gregory,*  in  Scotland, 
who  had  occupied  liiuiseil  very  much  willi  the  same  subject.  Tliey  were  also  Cora* 
manicated  to  Leibnitz  in  Germany,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Oldenburgh 
in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  England  iu  1673.  At  the  time  of  that  vii>tt,  Leibnitz  was 
but  little  conversant  with  the  mathematics  ^  but  having  afterwards  devoted  his 
great  tuieots  to  the  study  of  that  science,  be  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  make 
new  discoveries.  He  invented  a  method  of  squaring  the  circle,  by  transforming 
it  into  another  curve  of  an  equal  area,  but  having  the  ordinate  expressed  by  a 
ratioruU  iraction  of  tlic  absciss,  so  that  its  area  could  be  found  by  the  methods 
already  known.  In  this  way  he  discovered  the  series,  so  remarkable  for  its  simpli- 
city, which  gives  the  value  of  a  circular  arch  in  terms  of  the  tangent.  This  series  he 
communicated  to  OiiJiuiluii>;li  lu  1674,  aud  received  from  him  in  return  an  account 
of  the  progress  made  by  Mewtoo  aud  Gregory  iu  the  invention  of  series.    In  I676, 


'  Wailt*  Mys,  that  be  bwl  inwrted  ia  the  Englitb  edition  of  iiii  book,  publtibed  ia  l665,  tevctaX  cxukU 
Am  Mfwtonfe  LtUert,  **  (Mtm  mM*  dm  imti  meUht  digHu,  to  quod  tptmerim  darudaum  dnm  w-  ^ 
Amw  turn  ilia,  itm  ditt  pM  ifud  iptum  premit  edidme.  Cwn  vero  Mud  nondrnm  JnerU  Skt  WMM  Mm* 
Mi/Za  hie  <s;n'<'_'rrr  nt pereant"  Amonj^  tlicse  last  is  an  account  of  the  fluxionary  nutation,  according  to 
viiicb  thu  tiuxiuus  of  flowing  quantities  are  distinguiched  by  points,  and  also  of  certain  applications  of  this 
atgoritlun,  cxtoacled  from  two  ktt«n  of  Ke«t«ii»  writtso  in  ngu.^JOftnt  Tom.  II.  ^  Sgo^  Ae. 
— Hicre  is  na  «? idenca  oft  Us  uMasiiw  Invbig  existed  earlier  tlutn  tlut  date,  tfaoagh  It  be  h^^jr  pralMUe 
that  it  did.  1 

*  Note  A,  at  tike  ead. 
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Newton  dcfcribed  his  method  of  quaUraluics  at  tiie  request  of  Oldenburjjh,  in  order 
that  it  liiii^iiL  lit.  tiansmilled  to  Lfibiiitz  in  the  two  letters  already  meniioned,  as  of 
such  value  by  rccordintj  the  vious  whicli  guided  that  great  geometer  in  liis  earliest,  and 
some  of  his  most  important  discoveries.  The  method  of  fluxions  is  not  communicated 
in  these  letters;  uor  are  the  principles  of  it  in  any  way  suggested  ;  thouwh  tbtie  are, 
in  the  last  letter,  two  sentences  in  transposed  characters,  which  ascertain  that  New- 
ton was  ilien  in  possession  of  that  metiiud,  and  employed  in  speaking  of  it  the  same  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  afterwards  made  known.  In  the  following  year,  Leibnits!,  in  a 
letter  to  Oidenburgh,  introduces  differentials,  and  the  methods  of  his  calculus  for  the 
first  lime.  This  letter,'  which  is  very  important,  clearly  proves  that  the  author  was  then 
in  full  possesiiion  of  the  principles  of  his  calculus  ;  and  had  even  invented  the  algo- 
rithm and  notation. 

From  these  facts,  and  they  are  all  that  bear  directly  on  the  (juestion  concerning  the 
invention  of  the  infinitesiiuul  analv^is,  if  they  be  fairly  and  dispassionately  examined, 
I  think  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  that  analysis, 
which  he  called  by  the  name  of  Fluxions;  but  that,  in  the  communications  made  by 
him,  or  his  friends,  to  Leibnitz,  there  was  nothing  that  could  convey  any  idea  of  the 
principle  on  which  that  analysis  was  founded,  or  of  the  algorithm  which  it  involved. 
The  things  stated  were  merely  results ;  and  though  some  of  these  relating  to  the  tan* 
gents  of  curres  might  show  the  author  to  be  in  possesnon  of  ft  method  of  investigMHMi 
different  frota  infinite  series,  yet  they  nfl^ded  no  in^ctttion  of  the  mttwre  of  that  me- 
thod, or  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeded. 

In  what  manner  Newton's  commnnications  in  ibe  two  Inters  already  referred  to, 
may  have  acted  in  stimulating  the  cutnosily  and  extending  or  even  directing  the  views 
of  such  a  man  as  I.^bnitz,  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide  (nor  even,  if  such  eflect  be  ad- 
mitted, will  it  take  from  the  origtnalitjr  of  his  discoveries) }  but  that  in  theaulbenticated 
communications  which  took  place  between  these  philosophers,  there  was  nothing 
which  could  make  known  the  nature  of  the  fluxionury  calculus,  I  consider  as  a  fiict  meat 
fully  established. 

Of  the  new  or  infinitesimal  analysis,  we  are,  therefore,  to  consider  Newton  as 
the  first  inventor,  Leibnits  as  the  second ;  his  discovery,  though  posterior  in  time, 
having  been  msde  independently  of  tiie  other,  and  having  no  less  daim  to  origin* 
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ality.  It  had  fhe  advantage  also  of  being  first  maiie  known  to  tin'  world  ;  an  an. 
count  of  it,  and  of  its  pecnHar  alporillim,  havinij;  been  inserted  in  the  tirsl  volnnie 
C^tlie  Acta  EniHiforum,  hi  1 68  k  Thus,  while  Newton's  discovery  remained  a  secret, 
communicated  only  to  a  few  friends,  the  geometry  ot  Leibnilz  was  spreading  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  Continent.  Two  most  able  coadjutors,  the  hioiliers  .Tann  s  and  John 
Bcrnonlli,  joined  their  talents  to  those  of  the  orii^inal  inventor,  and  ilUislrated  the  new 
methods  by  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  ot"  diflicult  and  interesting  [jroblems.  Tlie  re- 
serve of  Newton  still  kept  his  countrymen  ignorant  of  iiis  geometrical  discoveries,  and 
the  first  book  that  appeared  in  England  on  the  nesv  geometry'  was  that  of  Craig,  who 
professedly  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  his  friends.  No- 
tching, however,  like  rivalship  or  hoslilitv  between  these  inventors  had  yet  a[(i)eared  ; 
each  seemed  willinn'  to  admit  the  originalily  of  the  other's  discoveries;  and  Newton,  in 
the  passage  of  tite  I'nncipia  just  referred  to,  gave  a  highly  favourable  opinion  oa 
the  subject  of  the  discoveries  of  Leibnitz. 

The  quiet,  however,  that  now  prevailed  between  the  English  and  German  philoso- 
pher?, was  clearly  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  disturbed.  With  the  English  was  convic- 
tion, and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  well  grounded  conviction,  that  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Infinitesimal  Analysis  was  the  property  of  Newton  ;  but  the  analysis  thus  discovered 
was  yet  unknown  to  the  public,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  and  his  friends. 
With  the  Germans,  there  was  the  conviciiou,  also  well  founded,  that  the  invention  of 
their  countryman  was  perfectly  original ;  and  they  bad  the  &aiisfactiun  to  see  his  cal- 
culus every  where  adopter! ,  and  himself  considered  all  over  the  Continent  as  the  sole 
inventor.  The  friends  of  Newton  could  not  but  resist  this  latter  claim,  and  the  friends 
of  Leibnitz,  seeing  that  their  master  had  become  the  great  teacher  of  the  new  cal- 
Culas,  could  not  easily  bring  tliemselves  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  the  first 
discoverer.  The  tranquillity  that  existed  under  such  circumbt;inces,  if  once  disturb- 
ed, was  not  likely  to  be  speedily  restored. 

Accordin!;l> ,  a  remark  of  l  atio  de  Dnillier,  a  mathematician,  nut  otherwise  very 
remarkable,  was  sufficient  to  light  up  a  flame  which  a  whole  century  has  been  hardly 
sufficient  to  extinguish.  In  u  pa|)er  on  the  line  of  swiftest  desceiil,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  in  1G9!),  was  this  sentence:  "  I  hold  Newton  to  have 
been  the  first  inventor  of  this  calculus,  and  the  earliest,  by  several  years,  induced 
by  the  evidence  of  facts  j  ami  whether  Leibnitz,  the  SLCond  inventor,  has  borrowed 
anything  from  the  other,  I  leave  to  tin  nidgmcnt  of  those  who  have  seen  the  letters 
and  manuscripts  of  Newton."    Leibuiu  replied  to  this  charge  in  tlie  Leip^ic 
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Journal,  wiiliont  any  asperity,  simply  slating  liimseTf  to  have  been,  as  well  as  New- 
ton, ihe  inventor;  neitKer  contesiing  nor  acknowiedginsr  Newton's  claim  to  priority, 
bul  asserting  his  owu  to  the  first  publication  of  the  tiilculus. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  publication  of  Newton's  Quadrature  of  Curves,  and  his 
Enumeration  of  the  lines  of  the  third  order  (1705),  afforded  the  same  journalists  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  detei'miuatiou  to  retort  the  insinuations  of  Duillier,  and 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  After  giving  a  very  imperfect  sy uop- 
W  of  the  first  of  these  books,  they  add  :  "  Pro  differentiis  igitur  Leibniitami  D.  New- 
ienm  adl^tt,  semperque  adhibuU Jhunmn ;  qua  sunt  proxime  ut ftutnHmm  mugnunM, 
eqtm^mt  Umporia  pmrAmUu  qnam  mimmi$  genita;  mqu4  Iwn  m  mm  iVaiM^pMt 
Natmrm  MmAtwtatku^  turn  m  a/m  post  editis,  eieganUr  «ff  Mus ;  ^uamadtHoehm  He- 
mrotot  FaMus  in  ma  Stfnopu  GwmHritA  mofiiMm  progrmm  CanaHmnut  wiHMq 

In  spite  of  the  politeness  and  nnbiguity '  of  this  passage,  the  most  obvious  mesning 
appeared  to  be;,  that  Newton  bad  been  led  to  the  notion  of  floxions  by  thediflTerentials 
of  I<eibnits»  just  as  Honoratns  Pebri  had  been  led  to  substitute  the  idea  of  progrestlvo 
motion  for  the  indivisibles  of  Cavnlieri.  A  charge  so  entirely  uolbaodedt  to  incoo- 
sistent-with  acknowledged  fiicti^  and  so  little  ooosonant  to  dedarations  that  had  for* 
merljr  oome  from  the  same  quarter*  conld  not  but  call  forth  the  indignation  of  Newton 
and  his  frieqd^  especially  as  it  was  known,  that  these  joomalisis  spoke  the  langnKge 
of  Leibnits  and  Bemoalli.   In  that  indignation  they  were  perfectly  justified;  bat 
when  the  minds  of  contending  parties  have  become  irritated  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
often  happens  that  the  injustice  of  one  side  is  retaliated  by  an  eqntd  injustice  from 
the  opposite.  Accordingly,  Keill,  who,  with  more  seal  than  judgment  undertook  the 
defence  of  Newton's  claims,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  establish  the  priority  of  his  dis* 
'  coveries,  by  an  appeal  to  facts  and  to  dates  that  could  be  accnralely  ascertained  (in 
which  he  would  have  been  completely  sucoeMful),  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  commu-  ' 
olcations  of  Newton  to  Leibnitx,  were  sufficient  to  put  the  hitter  in  possession  of  the 
principles  of  the  new  analysis^  after  which  he  bad  only  to  substitute  the  notion  of  dif* 
ferentials  for  that  of  fluxions.  In  support  of  a  charge  which  it  would  have  required 
the  cleai^st  and  most  irresistible  evidence  to  justify,  he  had,  however,  nothing  to  otter 
but  equivocal  focts  and  overstrained  argumenti^  such  as  conld  only  ooDvince  those 


'  Com.  Epiit,  No.  97.   Newtoni  Opcrti,  Tom.  IV.  p.  577* 
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who  were  already  diapoMd  to  bdiere.  They  were,  acoordiogly.'reoeived  «s  sound 
reasoning  in  England,  rejected  tt  ftbwud  in  Germany,  and  read  with  no  effect  by  the 
mathematicians  of  Frence  ead  Italy. 

Leiboits  ooapjained  of  KeiU's  proceeding  to  the  Royal  Society  of  LoiidoD>  which 
declined  giving  judgment  but  appointed  a  oommiirion  of  iis  members  to  draw  up  a 
Ml  and  detailed  report  of  all  the  commnnicatioM  which  had  passed  between  Newton 
aad  LftHwiH»,  or  dwir  frieodi^  on  subjects  connected  with  the  new  analysis*  from  the 
time  of  Collins  and  Oldenbui^h  to  the  date  of  Keill's  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in 
1711,  the  same  that  was  now  complained  of.  This  report  forms  what  is  called  the 
C0mmtr€mm  EykltSemm;  it  was  pnblished  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society  the  year 
Miowiug,  and  contains  an  acconnt  of  the  facts,  which,  though  in  tlie  midn  fair  and  just, 
does  not  give  that  impression  of  the  impartiality  of  the  reporters  which  the  circum< 
«lanGe«  so  impcrionsly  demanded*  Leibnitz  complained  of  this  pnblication ;  and  al- 
lied. Chat  thongh  nothing  might  be  Inserted  that  was  not  contained  in  the  original 
letters,  yet  certain  passages  were  suppiassed  which  were  favourable  to  bis  pretensions. 
Ke  thieateoed  an  answer,  which,  howevor,  never  appeared.  Some  notes  were  added 
to  the  Csaimsrcinm,  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  asperity  and  oiisttpported  insinua- 
iion  i  the  Reemtia,  or  review  of  it,  inserted  in  the  PkUMophkal  TVnnsacHoiw  for  171^^, 
thongh  wdtten  with  ability,  is  still  more  liable  to  the  same  censure. 

In  the  year  (1713)  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  CemaMretum  Efia^Uaim, 
a  pai^praph  was  circolaied  among  die  matheasaticiani  of  Europe,  purporting  to  be 
ik^JudgmtHt  ^  •  nutthfrnntiiim  on  the  invention  of  the  new  analysis.  The  author 
mm  not  named,  bnt  was  generally  nndentood  to  be  John  Bernoulli,  of  which,  indeed, 
■the  terms  in  which  Leibnila  speaks  of  the  judgment  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  Ber- 
nonlU  WIS  without  question  well  acqnainted  with  the  snbjeet  in  disputes  he  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  calculus ;  be  had  been  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  ad- 
vancement, and,  esoept  impartiality,  possessed  every  requisite  for  a  judge.  Without 
offence  it  might  be  said,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  accounted  impartial.  He  had  been 
a  par^  in  all  that  bad  happened  'warmly  aitached  as  be  was  to  the  one  side^  and 
greaUy  exasperated  against  the  other,  his  temper  bad  been  more  frequentiy  raffled, 
and  hb  passions  or  prejudices  more  violently  excited,  than  those  of  any  other  indi* 
▼idual  With  all  his  abilities,  therefore,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  the  foirest  and  most 
candid  judge,  in  a  cause  that  might  almost  be  considered  as  hb  own.  His  sentence, 
however,  is  prononnced  in  calm  and  temperate  language,  and  amounts  to  this,  Thatiktre 
w  no  rtmom  to  beUwt,  that  the  Jhuckmmrjf  cakaiu*  wot  mveiUid  before  the  eUffetmiml. 

ntss.  II.  PAnT  II.  B  . 
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I  shall  refer  to  a  note*  the  discussion  of  the  evidence  which  he  points  out  as  the 
ground  of  this  decision,  though  the  facts  already  stated  might  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  friends  of  Leibnitz 
hurt  their  own  cause,  by  attempting  to  fix  on  Newton  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  which 
was  refuted  by  such  a  chain  of  evidence,  by  so  many  dates  distinctly  ascerlitiiu-d,  and 
M>  many  concessions  of  their  own.  A  candid  review  of  the  evidence  led  to  the  con- 
viction, that  both  Newton  and  Leibnitz  were  original  inventors.  When  the  English 
mathematicians  accused  Leibnitz  of  borrowing  fruui  Newton,  they  were,  therefore,  go* 
ing  much  farther  than  the  evidence  anthorized  them,  and  were  mistaking  their  own  par« 
tialities  for  proofs.  They  maintained  what  was  not  true,  bat  what,  nevertheless,  was 
not  physically  impossible,  the  discovery  of  Newtotk  being  certainly  prior  to  that  of 
Leibnits.  The  German  mathematician^  on  the  other  hrad,  when  they  charged  New* 
ton  with  borrowing  from  Leilmits,  were  maintwaing  what  was  not  only  hhe,  bnl 
what  Involved  an  im|»ossibilily.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  dispute,  in  which  anj 
thing  that  conM  be  construed  into  mala  ftde$  can  be  said  to  have  appeared.  I  am  far, 
however»  from  giving  it  that  oonstrnction ;  men  of  such  high  character,  both  br  inte« 
grity  and  talents,  as  Leibnits  and  Bernoulli,  onght  not  to  be  lightly  subjected  to  so 
cruel  an  imputation.  Partiality,  prejudice,  and  passion,  are  sufficient  to  acoonnt  for 
miich  injustice,  without  a  decided  intention  to  do  wrong. 

In  tlie  state  of  hostility  to  which  matters  were  now  brought,  the  new  analysis  ttsdf 
'  was  had  recourse  to,  as  aflbrding  to  either  side  abundant  means  of  annoying  hs  adi> 
versaries,  by  an  inexbaustiUe  supply  of  problems,  accessible  to  those  alone  who  were 
initiated  in  the  doctrines,  and  who  could  command  the  resources  of  that  amdysis*  The 
power  of  resolving  snch  problems,  therefore,  seemed  a  test  whether  this  analysis  waa 
understood  or  not.  Already  some  questions  of  this  kind  bad  been  pn^osed  in  the 
Leipsic't/iMtnM^  not  as  defiances,  but  as  exercises  in  the  new  geometry,  Snch  waa 
the  problem  of  the  CaUnaiia^  or  the  curve,  which  a  chain  of  uniform  weight  makea 
when  suspended  from  two  points.  This  bad  been  proposed  by  BemouUi  in  1690 ; 
and  bad  been  resolved  by  Hnygens,  Leibnitt,  and  himself. 

A  question  had  been  proposed,  also»  concerning  the  line  of  swiftest  descent  in  1697, 
or  the  line  along  which  a  body  must  descend,  in  order  to  go  from  one  point  to  an* 
other  not  perpendicularly  under  it,  in  the  least  time  possible.  Though  a.straigfat 
line  be  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  it  does  pot  necessarily  follow,  diat 


*  K«le  C,  ai  dw  ced. 
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Ibe  deg^ent  in  that  line  will  be  most  speedily  performed,  for,  by  falling  in  a  curve 
that  1ms  at  iint  •  very  rapid  declivity,  the  body  may  acquire  in  the  beginning  of  iu 
in«doD  so  great  b  veloctty>  as  shall  carry  it  orer  a  long  line  in  less  time  than  it  would 
describe  a  short  onej  with  a  velocity  more  slowly  acquired.  This,  however,  is  a 
problem  that  belongs  to  n  class  of  questions  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  resolved  only  by  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians.  The  sola> 
tkms  which  appeared  within  the  time  prescribed  were  from  Leibniu,  Newton,  the 
two  Bernoullis,  and  M.  de  THopital.  Newton's  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactioiu  without  a  name;  but  the  author  was  easily  recognised.  John  Ber- 
nonUi,  on  seeing  it,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  £x  un^uc  leonem/ 

The  curve  that  has  the  property  required  is  tho  cycloid  ;  Newton  has  given  the 
oonstruction,  bat  has  not  accompanied  it  with  the  analysis.  He  added  afterwards  ihe 
demonstration  of  a  very  curious  theorem  for  determining  tlic  time  of  the  actual  de- 
scent. Leibnitz  resolved  the  problem  the  same  day  that  he  received  the  programme 
in  which  it  was  proposed. 

The  problem  of  orthogonal  trajectories,  as  it  is  called,  had  been  long  ago  proposed 
in  the  Ada  Eruditorum,  with  an  invitation  to  all  who  \vi  re  skilled  in  the  new  analy- 
sis to  attempt  the  solution.    Tlic  problem  had  not,  at  first,  met  with  the  attention  it 
was  Rmi\Ki'f'd  In  disserve,  but  John  Bernoulli  bavin;;  resumed  the  consideration  of  it, 
found  out  what  appeared  a  very  perfect  and  very  general  solution;  and  the  quesUon 
w;vs  then  (1716)  proposed  anew  by  Leibnitz,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  trying  the 
skill  of  the  Enpli'^h  mathematicians.    Tlie  question  is,  a  system  of  curves  described 
according  to  a  known  law  being  given  (all  the  hyperbolas,  for  instance,  that  are  de- 
scribed between  the  same  assymptotes;  or  all  the  parabolas  that  have  the  same  di- 
rectrix, and  that  pass  through  tlie  same  point,  &c.),  to  describe  a  curve  which  shall  cut 
them  all  at  right  angles.    This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  deiiaticc  professedly 
aimed  at  the  English  mathematicians.    The  problem  was  delivered  to  Newton  on  his 
return  from  the  Mint,  when  he  was  much  Aitigued  with  the  business  of  the  day  he 
resolved  it,  however,  the  same  eveninsj,  and  his  bulution,  though  without  a  name»  is 
given  in  the  i'Julosophical  Transacti  ni,  for  17l6«' 

This  solution,  however,  only  gave  rise  to  new  quarrek,  for  hardly  any  thing 
so  excellent  could  come  from  the  one  side,  that  it  could  meet  with  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  other.    Newton's,  indeed,  was  rather  the  plan  or  projet  of  an  in- 
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vestigation,  tlian  an  actual  solution  ;  and,  in  the  genernl  view  which  it  took  of  the 
queRtion,  could  hardly  provide  against  all  the  difficulties  that  might  occur  in  the  appli- 
cation to  particular  cases.  Tliis  was  what  Bernoulli  objected  to,  and  affected  to  treat 
the  solution  as  of  no  value.  Brook  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Hoval  Society,  and  well 
known  as  one  of  the  <%l)lest  geometers  of  tlic  time,  undertook  the  defence  of  it,  but 
concluded  with  using  language  very  reprehensible,  and  highly  improper  to  be  direct- 
ed by  one  man  of  science  against  another.  Having  sufficiently,  as  he  supposed,  re- 
plied to  Bernoulli  and  his  friends,  he  adds,  "  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  solution, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  ^heir  own  ignorance.'* '  It  strongly  marks  tlie  temjier  by  w  Inch 
both  sides  were  now  animated,  when  a  man  like  Taylor,  eminent  for  profound  science, 
and,  in  general,  very  much  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  others,  should  so  for- 
get  iiimselfas  to  reproach  with  ignorance  of  the  calculus,  one  of  the  men  who  under- 
stood it  the  best,  and  who  had  contributed  the  most  to  its  imjjrovement.  The  irritabi- 
lity and  prejudices  of  Bernouili  admitted  of  no  defence,  and  he  might  very  well  liave 
been  accused  of  viewing  the  solution  of  Newton  through  a  medium  disturbed  by 
their  action;  but  to  suppose  that  he  was  unable  to  understand  it,  was  an  imper- 
tinence that  could  only  react  on  the  j)erson  who  was  guilty  of  it.  Btuiuulh  was 
not  exemplary  fo:  Ins  patience,  and  it  will  be  readily  believed,  that  the  incivility 
oi  Taylui  svui  ^utliciently  revenged.  It  is  paialul  to  see  men  of  science  engaged 
'  in  such  degrading  altercation,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  turn  from  so  disagree- 
iblc  an  object,  if  the  bad  effects  of  the  spirit  thus  excited  were  not  such  as  must  again 
obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

Taylor  uot  long  after  came  forward  with  an  open  defiance  to  the  whole  Continent, 
and  proposed  a  problem,  Omtt^m  gwnutrU  nm  Anglis, — a  problem,  of  course,  which 
he  suppo!^  that  the  English  mathematicians  alone  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
resolve.  He  selected  one,  accordingly,  of  very  contideriible  dlfficttitjr,'— the  inte- 
gration of  a  fluxion  of  a  complicated  form }  whtcb,  neveidieless,  admitted  of  being 
done  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  known,  I  beliere,  at  that  time  to  very  few  of  the 
English  mafchemsAiciaot}  to  Cotes,  to  himself,  and,  perhaps,  oae  or  two  more.  The 
sdection,  nevertheless,  was  i^undantly  injudicious ;  for  Bernoulli,  as  long  ago  as  ITdH, 
had  escpluned  the  method  of  integrating  this,  and  wch  like  fonMilas,hotb  in  the  Pmi§ 
Mtmmre$  and  iu  the  Leipue  Aeis.  The  question,  aocoirdia^y,  was  no  sooner  pro* 
posed  than  it  was  answered  in  a  manner  the  most  clear  and  satiiftetoiy }  so  the 
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defiance  of  Tayltur  only  served  to  displaj  the  address  aud  augment  the  triumph  of  his 

advemry. 

The  last  ami  most  uneucccsslul  of  these  chaiienges  was  that  of  Kcill,  of  whose  for- 
mer appearance  in  this  controversy  we  have  already  had  so  much  more  reason  to  com* 
mend  the  zeal  than  the  dibcrelion.  Ainfuii:  the  prolilems  in  the  mixt  in.i'Jiematics 
which  had  excited  most  glU  iiiiot),  ;iiul  wlucli  seeuitni  best  caicuialed  to  exercise  the 
resources  of  the  new  analyM  ,  v^  ls  tut'  determination  of  the  path  of  a  proiectilc 
in  a  medium  which  resists  pro|<oi  iiunally  lo  the  square  of  the  velocity,  that  being 
nearly  the  law  of  the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  bodies  moving  with  great 
velocity.  The  resistance  of  tiuids  had  been  treated  ot  by  Newton  in  tlie  second  book 
of  the  Principia,  and  he  had  invi^stigated  a  great  number  of  curious  and  important 
propositions  relative  to  its  effects.  He  had  considered  some  of  the  sunpler  laws  uf 
resistance,  but  ol  the  case  just  mentioiitd  ha  iiad  given  no  solution,  and,  after  ap- 
proaching  as  near  as  possible  to  it  on  all  sides,  had  vviUulravv  n  without  making  an 
attack.  A  problem  so  fonnniabie  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  many  who,  even  in 
the  more  improved  stale  at  'v^hich  the  csiltnliis  luid  uuvv  arrived,  could  hope  to  over- 
come its  ditliculties.  Wlietiiei  KciU  had  tluUtred  liimself  that  he  could  resolve  the 
problem,  or  had  forgotten,  that  when  a  man  proposes  a  queslioti  of  defiance  to  an- 
other, he  ought  to  be  sure  that  he  can  answer  it  himself,  may  be  doubted  ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that,  without  the  necessary  preparation*  he  boldly  challenged  Beruouiii  to 
produce  a  solution. 

BeriMniUi  rew^ed  the  question  in  a  very  short  time,  not  Mily  for  a  resistance  pro- 
poftional  to  square,  but  to  any  power  wlwlioeTor  of  the  velocity,  and  by  the  con- 
ditiom  wluGh  he  effixed  to  the  puUicetkn  of  his  nlotkn*  took  ceie  to  expoee  the 
wedcneM  of  Ms  onti^iomat.  He  repeatedly  ofiered  to  send  bit  sdation  to  •  confidenc 
Itel  penon  in  Lond<m,  providing  KeiU  woaU  do  the  sane.  Kdll  never  made  any 
reply  to  a  proposal  so  feiri  that  there  coold  only  he  one  feaeoa  for*declining  it.  Ber> 
netttti,  of  coorse,  eknlted  over  him  cruelly,  breaking  out  in  a  torrent  of  vnlgar  abwe, 
end  loaing  right  of  every  maxim  of  candour  Mid  good  taete. 

Sncfa»  then,  were  the  circiuniiMiGee  nnder  which  the  infinilerimal  aoalyiii^— the 
greateit  discovery  ever  made  in  the  aMthematical  scienoe^—i was  oibered  into  thii 
world.  Every  where,  as  it  became  known,  it  enlarged  the  views,  roused  the  activity, 
and  increased  the  power  of  the  geometer,  while  it  directed  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
hw  gratitude  and  admiration  toward  the  great  inventors.  In  one  respect,  only,  its 
effects  were  different  from  those  which  one  would  have  wirited  to  see  produced.  It 
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nciled  jealoQfljr  between  two  great  men  who  ouglii  to  have  been  the  friends  of  one 
•notheri  and  disturbed  in  both  that  philosopiiic  tranquillity  of  miud,  for  tiie  iosa  of 
which  even  glory  itself  is  scarcely  an  adequate  recompenae. 

In  order  fo  form  a  comet  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  this  discovery, 
it  mmy  be  useful  to  look  back  at  the  steps  by  which  the  mathematical  sciences 
had  been  prepared  for  it.  When  we  attempt  to  trace  thoie  steps  to  their  origin,  v.e 
find  the  principle  of  the  infiniteaanal  analytit  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  me- 
thod of  Exhaustions,  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes.  These 
geometers  observed,  «nd»  for  what  we  icnow,  were  the  first  to  obsenre,  that  the  ap- 
proach which  a  rectilineal  figure  may  make  to  one  that  is  curviitaeal,  by  the  increase 
4>f  the  number  of  its  sides,  the  diminntion  of  their  raagnitnde,  and  a  cerlidB  enlarge- 
ment of  the  angles  they  contain,  may  be  such  that  the  properties  of  the  former  shall 
coincide  so  nearly  with  those  of  the  latter,  that  no  real  difference  can  be  supposed 
between  tbero  without  involving  a  contradiction  i  and  it  was  in  ascertaining  the  ood- 
dllions  of  this  approach,  and  in  showing  the  oonlradictioo  to  be  unavoidable,  that  the 
method  of  Exhaustions  consisted.  The  demonstrations  were  strictly  geometrical,  but 
they  were  often  complicated,  always  indirect,  and  of  course  synthetical,  so  that  they 
did  not  explain  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  discovered. 

At  the  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  Cavalieri  advanced  a  step  far- 
ther, and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  apparent,  though  of  no  real  accuracy,  exphuned, 
in  the  method  of  Indivisibles,  a  principle  which  coultf'  easily  be  made  tq  assume  the 
more  rigid  form  of  Exhaustions.  This  was  a  very  important  discoveiy}—- though 
the  process  was  not  analytical,  the  dcmonstraiions  were  direct,  and,  when  applied 
to  the  same  subjects,  led  to  the  same  ooncluMons  which  the  ancient  geometers 
bad  deduced  s  by  an  indirect  proof  also,  sncb  as  those  geometers  had  adoptm^  it 
could  always  be  shown  that  an  absurdity  followed  from  supposing  the  results  de> 
duced  from  the  method  of  indivisibles  to  be  other  than  rigorouriy  true. 

The  method  of  Cavalieri  was  improved  and  extended  by  s  number  of  geomelera 
of  great  genius  who  followed  him;  Torricdii,  Roberval,  Fermat,  Hoygens,  Barrow^ 
who  all  observed  the  great  advantsge  that  arose  from  applying  the  general  theorem* 
concerning  variid»1e  quanti^  to  the  casM  where  the  quantities  approached  to  one 
another  infinitely  near,  that  is,  nearer  than  within  any  assigned  difference.'  There 
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was,  however,  u  yet,  no  cnlcnUis  adapted  to  these  refiearcb<!S»  that  is,  do  general  me* 
thod  of  reasoning  by  help  of  arbitrary  syinboU. 

Bm  we  must  go  back  a  step,  in  point  of  time,  if  wo  would  trace  accurately  liie  his- 
tory of  this  last  improvement.  Dfscirles,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  lonncr  part  of  lliis 
outline,  marie  a  p;reat  revohitton  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  applying  algebra  to 
the  geometry  of  curves  ;  or,  more  generally,  by  applying  it  to  express  tlie  relations  of 
variable  quantity.  Tiiis  added  infinitely  to  tlie  value  of  the  algebraic  analysis,  and  to 
the  extent  of  its  investigations.  The  same  great  matlit matician  bad  observed  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  be  gained  in  the  geometry  of  curves,  by  considering  the  variable 
quantities  in  one  ?tale  of  an  equation  as  differing  infinitely  little  from  the  correspond- 
ing quantities  in  another  state  ot  iIh-  same  equation.  By  nm  ans  grounded  on  this  he 
had  attempted  \<j  <lraw  tangtfiiib  to  curves,  and  to  deteriinii  '  ir  curvature  ;  but  it  is 
seldom  ibc  di  vtiiiaiion  of  Nature  that  anew  discovery  should  I  t  begun  and  perlecied 
by  the  suiua  lixlividual;  and,  in  these  attempts,  though  Descartea  did  not  caticely  fail, 
he  cannot  be  cousidered  as  having  been  successful.' 

At  last  came  the  two  discoverers,  NfMvtoii  and  Leibnitz,  who  completely  lifted  up 
the  veil  which  their  predecej-snr^  had  been  etule.ivouring  to  draw  aside.  They  plainly 
saw,  as  Descartes  indeed  had  done  in  [)«rt,  that  the  infinitely  small  variations  of  the  or- 
dinate and  -absciss  are  closely  connected  with  many  properties  of  the  curve,  which  have 
but  a  very  remote  dependence  on  the  ordinates  and  abs(  issic  themselves.  Hence  they 
infcrrefl,  that,  to  obtain  an  equation  expressingthe  rihiii  iis  of  these  variations  to  one  au- 
olln  r,  was  to  posses?*  the  most  direct  access  to  the  knowledge  of  those  properties.  1  liey 
observcil  also,  that  wIhmi  an  equation  ol  tins  kind  was  deduced  Irocn  llie  general  e(jua- 
tion,  it  admitted  of  being  brought  to  great  simplicity,  and  of  being  resolved  much 
more  readily  than  ifie  other.  In  eflFect,  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  simple  equation ; 
but,  in  order  to  mai<e  this  deduction  in  the  readiest  and  most  distinct  way,  the 
introdiiction  of  new  symbols,  or  of  a  new  algontlim,  was  necessary,  the  invention 
of  which  could  cost  Init  little  to  the  creative  genius  ol  tlie  men  of  whom  1  now  speak. 
They  appear,  as  has  been  already  shown,  to  have  made  their  discoveries  separately  ;— 
Newlon  first, — Leibnitz  afterwards,  at  a  ronsideiable  interval,  yet  the  earliest,  by  se- 
veral years,  in  communicaiiug  his  discoveries  to  the  world 

Thus,  though  there  had  been  for  ages  a  gradual  approach  to  the  new  unulysts,  there 
were  in  that  progress  some  great  and  sttdden  advances  wbicli  elevated  those  who  made 
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them  to  a  much  higher  level  than  thoir  predecessors.  A  great  number  of  indm« 
duals  ro-opprattil  lu  the  work  ;  but  those  who  seem  essential,  and  in  the  direct  line  of 
advancement,  are  EucliH,  Cavalieri,  Descartes,  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  If  any  ol  ihn^ 
others  had  been  wanuuij,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  many  valuable 
theorems,  and  many  collateral  improvements,  but  not  of  any  general,  mettiod  es- 
sential to  the  completion  ol  the  intiaitesimal  analysis. 

The  view.«,  however,  of  this  analysis  taken  by  the  two  inventors  were  not  jirpcisely 
the  same.  I>eihnitz,  conhideruig  the  differences  of  ihr-  variable  quantities  a-;  inlinite- 
ly  small,  conceived  that  he  niipht  reject  the  higher  powers  of  those  differences  with- 
out any  sensible  error ;  ili.u  none  of  those  powers  but  the  first  remained  in  the 
differriiiuil  f^qualion  fiiiaily  olHauied.  The  rcii  ciion,  luiui  ver,  of  the  hic^her  powers 
of  the  (litierentials  was  liable  to  objection,  for  it  iiad  ilie  a[ipearance  of  being  only  an 
approximation,  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  perfect  measure  of  creometrical  precision. 
The  analysis,  thus  constituted,  necessarily  divided  its<lt  into  two  problems; — the  first 
is,— having  given  an  equation  involving  two  or  niort  variable  quantities,  to  find  the 
equation  expresiing  the  relaLiuii  of  the  differentials,  or  uiuuii».iy  small  variations  of 
those  qoanlities  ;  the  second  is  the  converse  of  this  ;~having  given  an  equation  in- 
volving two  or  more  variable  quanuiu  ^,  aiid  ilieir  differentials,  to  exterminate  the 
differentials,  and  so  to  exhibit  the  v  u  lable  quantities  in  a  finite  state.  This  last  piu- 
cess  is  called  integraUon  m  the  language  of  the  differential  analysis,  and  the  finite 
equation  obtained  is  called  the  integral  of  the  given  differential  equation. 

Newtoii  proceeded  in  some  respects  differently,  and  so  as  to  preserve  his  calculus 
from  the  imputation  of  neglecting  or  throwing  away  any  thing  merely  because  it  was 
small.  Instead  of  the  actual  increments  of  the  flowing  or  variable  quantities, 
he  introduced  what  be  called  the  fluxions  of  those  quantities,— meaning,  by 
fluxions,  quantities  which  bad  to  one  another  the  same  ratio  which  the  incre- 
ments had  in  their  nhimMe  or  evanesoent  state.  He  did  not  r^eot  qnaatitiea, 
therefore,  merely  becanae  they  were  so  mnll  that  he  tuighi  do  m  without  cobm 
mitting  any  senrible  error,  hnt  becanie  he  nwt  ns|ect  them,  in  older  to  cmn^no 
error  whatsoever.  Floxiom  were,  with  him,  nothing  else  than  measures  of  the  velo- 
cities with  which  variable  or  flowing  quantities  were  suppoi^ed  to  be  generated,  and 
they  might  be  of  any  magnitude,  providing  they  were  in  the  ratio  of  those  vebcitiei^ 
or,  which  is  the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the  naMcnt  or  cvaneseeni  inctemaBls.  ^  The 


"  I  coDBi(i«r  iiaiuhcinAtical  quantities  in  this  place  aoi  aa  coouating  of  noaU  parts,  but  u  described  by  a 
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fluxions,  therefore,  and  the  flowing  quantities  or  fluents  of  Newton  correspond  lo  the 
differentials  and  the  snnis  or  integrals  ot"  Leibnitz;  and  thougli  the  synibols  wliich 
denote  fluxions  are  different  from  liiose  used  to  express  diirerenlials,  they  answer  prc- 
ciaeljr  the  same  purpose.  Tiie  fluxionary  and  difleroiUial  calculus  may  therefore  be 
eonsidered  as  two  modiAcations  of  one  general  method,  aptl^  distiuguisbed  by  tbe> 
aame  of  the  inJiniUsimal  analy$i$. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  analysis,  the  domain  of  the  matiieraalical  sciences  was* 
incredibly  enlarged  in  every  direction.  The  great  improvement  which  Descartes 
had  n>ade  by  the  application  of  algebraic  equations  to  define  the  nature  of  curve  lines 
was  now  rendered  much  more  efHcicni,  and  carried  far  beyond  its  original  boundaries. 
From  the  equation  of  the  curve  tiie  new  analysis  could  deduce  the  properties  of  the 
tangents,  and,  what  was  much  more  difficult,  could  go  back  from  the  properties  of  the 
tangents  to  the  equation  of  the  curve.  From  the  same  e(}uation  it  was  able  to  deter- 
mine the  curvature  at  every  point;  it  could  measure  the  length  of  any  portion  of  the 
curve  or  the  area  corresponding  to  it.  Nor  was  it  onl}'  to  algebraic  curves  that 
those  apjjlications  of  the  calculus  extended,  but  to  curves  transcendental  and  mechani- 
cal, as  in  the  instances  of  the  cateuaria,  the  cycloid,  the  elastic  curve,  and  many 
others.  The  same  sort  of  research  could  be  applied  to  curve  surfaces  xlescribed  ac^  : 
cording  to  any  given  law,  and  also  to  the  solids  contained  by  them. 

The  problems  whirl  1  relate  to  the  mainna  and  minima,  ot  the  greatest  and  leasfe 
values  of  vari  ^  1'  <iii:iii  ii  u  s,  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  mathematics ;  they 
are  connected  with  the  highest  attainments  of  wisdom  and  the  greatest  exertions  of 
power;  and  seem  like  so  many  immoveable  columns  erected  in  the  intinity  of  space, 
to  mark  the  eternal  boundary  which  separates  the  regions  of  possibihty  and  impossi- 
bility from  one  .inutlier.  For  the  solution  of  these  problems,  a  particular  provision 
seemed  to  be  made  in  the  new  geometry. 

When  any  function  becomes  eitht  r  tin-  i^n  jtest  or  the  least,  it  does  so  by  the  velocity 
of  its  increase  or  ot  its  decrease  ceasing  entirely,  or,  in  tlie  language  of  algebra,  be- 
coming equal  to  nothing.    But  when  the  velocity,  with  wiucU  the  function  varies  be- 
comes nothing,  liie  lluxion  which  is  proportional  to  that  velocity  roust  become  no-  . 
thing  also.    Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  fluxion  of  the  given  function.  . 
and  by  supposing  it  equal  to  nothiogi  an  equation  will  be  obtained  in  tinite  tinns 


continued  motion.    Lines  are  described  and  thereby  generated,  not  by  the  npposition  of  pnrt     liut  by  th»  . 
COQtukued  motion  of  potots,  auperficies  by  the  motion  of  line*,"  &c. — Quadrature  ^  Curvesf  liiuuauction. 
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(  for  the  tliiNioii  will  entirely  disappear),  expressinjj  the  relation  of  the  quantities  wbtti 
the  fiinriioii  a>signe<l  is  the  greateitl  or  the  least  ftossible. 

Another  kind  of  maximum  or  minimunt,  abounding  also  in  interesting  problems,  is 
more  ditticult  by  far  than  ihe  preceding,  and,  wlien  taken  generally,  seems  to  be  on- 
ly accessible  to  the  new  analysis.  Such  cases  occur  when  the  function  nf  the  variable 
qiiaiUilies  wiiicli  is  to  be  the  greatest  or  the  least  is  not  given,  but  is  it-i  li  the  tliint; 
to  be  found  ;  as  when  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the  line  by  which  a  litavy  body 
can  descend  in  the  least  tune  horn  one  p  >inl  lu  another.  Here  the  equation  between 
the  co*ordinates  of  the  curve  to  be  found  is,  of  course,  unknown,  and  the  function  of 
those  co-ordinates  which  denotes  the  time  of  descent  cannot  therefore  be  algebraically 
expressed,  so  that  its  fluxion  cannot  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  nay,  and  thus  put  Kpial 
to  nothing.  Tiie  forim  i  i  nk-,  then,  is  not  applicable  in  such  ca.ses,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  obvious  in  w  hat  ui.iniier  thi§  difficnlty  is  to  be  overcome.  The  general  pro- 
blem exercised  tlie  ingenuity  of  both  the  Bemoullis,  as  it  has  since  done  of  many 
other  malhematici.ms  of  the  grcatesi  u.inie.  As  there  are  in  such  problems  always 
two  conditions,  according  to  the  first  of  which,  a  t-ciUuii  property  is  to  remain  con- 
stant, or  to  belong  to  all  the  iudividuaia  uf  tlie  s])ecies,  and,  according  to  the  second, 
another  properly  is  to  be  the  greatest  or  the  least  possible  ^  and  as,  in  some  of  the 
simplest  of  such  questions, '  the  constant  quantity  is  the  circumference  or  perimeter 
of  a  certain  curve,  so  problems  of  this  kind  have  had  the  name  of  Itoperimetrkal 
given  them*  a  term  which  has  thus  come  to  deoote  one  of  the  moet  curious  and  diffi« 
colt  subjfiM  of  mathematical  investigatum* 

The  new  analysis,  especially  according  to  tho  view  taken  of  it  by  Newton, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  physical  researchesi  as  the  hypothesis  of  quantities  being 
generated  by  continned  motion,  comes  there  to  coincide  exactly  with  tlw  fact.  The 
momentary  increments  or  the  Auxioiis  represent  so  piecisely  the  forces  by  which  the 
changes  in  nature  are  produced,  that  this  doctrine  seemed  created  for  the  exproM  pur- 
pose of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  things,  and  taking  direct  cognizance  of  those 
animating  powers  which,  by  their  sobtility,  not  only  elude  the  observation  of  sense, 
but  the  ordinary  methods  of  geometrical  mvestigation.  The  iofiniteeimal  analysis 
alone  affords  the  means  of  measuring  forces,  when  each  acts  separately,  and  instan- 


^  Hm  «Mtt  simple  prablm  of  the  kind  it  Mielljr  sad  literally  h^permttrieoit  vti.  of  all  earm 
bsving  the  aame  perimeter  to  find  that  which  hsft  die  greatot  eras.  Eletnentary  guomctry  had  pronounced 
thi«  curve  to  be  the  circle  long  befon^  tht  r.-  was  anr  idea  of  an  entire  clasf  of  probleiM  cfaatacterised  by 
similar  conditions.    Vid.  Pappi  Alemndrini  Coiiect.  Math.  Lib.  V.  Prop.  3.  &c. 
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iMieoiulj  under  eonditkiiis  th«l  can  be  eccnrately  ascertMoed.  In  comparing  the  ef^ 
fectB  of  comtimrad  acUoii»  the  variety  of  tine  and  circumttaiioe,  and  the  continuance 
of  effects  after  their  caaaes  have  ceased*  introdnce  so  much  nneerlainty,  that  nothing 
but  Ti^ue  and  unsatisfactory  conclusions  can  be  dedaced.  The  analysis  of  infinites 
goes  directly  to  the  point ;  it  measures  the  intensity  or  insianlaoeous  eflort  of  the 
lorce,  and,  of  course,  removes  all  those  causes  of  ttooeftaioty  which  prevailed  when  the 
results  of  tonAm^  action  could  alone  be  estimated.  It  is  net  even  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  a  short  time,  but  by  efihcts  taken  in  their  tMsesnl  or  smmssceiil  state,  that  the 
true  proportion.of  causes  must  be  ascertained. 

Tbtts,  Ukoogh  the  astronomers  had  proved  that  the  pbwets  describe  ellipses  round 
the  son  as  the  common  focui^  and  that  the  line  from  the  sun  to  each  planet  sweeps 
over  areas  proportional  to  the  times  had  not  the  geometer  resolved  tiie  elliptic  motion 
into  its  primary  dements,  and  compared  them  in  their  state  of  evanescence,  it  would 
nefer  have  been  discovered  that  these  bodies  gravitate'  to  the  sun  with  forces  which  are 
invermly  as  the  square  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  thai  luminary.  Thus, 
forlnimlriy,  the  6rst  discovery  of  Newton  was  the  instroment  which  was  to  conduct 
him  safUy  through  all  the  intricacies  of  his  future  inv^igations.  * 

The  eslcnlus*  as  already  remarked,  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  branches  s  <Mie 
which,  fitom  the  variable  quantities*  finds  the  rdation  of  thdr  fiuxitms  or  differentiab  $ 
another  whicf^  Aom  the  relation  of  these  last,  investigates  the  relation  of  the  variable 
quauthics  themselves.  The  first  of  these  problems  is  always  possible,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, eaaj  to  be  resolved the  second  is  not  always  possible,  and  when  pomible,  is  often 
very  diffcnil,  but  in  various  degrees,  according  io  the  manner  in  which  the  differen-^ 
tiab  and  the  variable  quantities  are  combined  with  one  another. 

If  the  function,  into  which  the  differential  stands  multiplied,  consist  of  a  single 
term,  or  an  aggregate  of  terms,  in  each  of  whiqk  the  variable  quantity  is  raised  to  a 
power  expounded  by  -a  number  positive,  negative,  or  fractional,  the  integration  can 
he  eflfected  with  ease,  either  in  algebraic  or  logarithmic  terms }  and  the  calculus  had 
not  been  long  known  before  this  problem  was  completely  resolved. 

The  second  case  of  this  first  division  is,  what  the  given  function  is  a  fraction 
bavii^  a  binomial  or  multinomial  denominator,  the  terms  of  which  contain  any 
powers  whatever  of  the  variable  magnitude,  but  without  involving  the  radical  sign. 
If  the  denominator  contain  only  the  simple  power  of  the  variable  quantity,  the  in- 
tegral is  easily  found  by  lo^thros ;  if  it  be  complex,  it  most  be  resolved  either 
into  simple  or  quadratic  divisors,  which,  granting- tiie  strfotion  of  equationiv  i*  always 
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'  possible,  at  least  by  approximation,  aad  the  given  fraction  is  tben  foond  equal  to  an- 
aggregate  of  simple  fractions,  having  these  divisors  for  their  denominators,  and  of 
which  the  fluents  can  always  be  exhibited  in  algebraic  terms,  or  in  terms  of  loga> 
ritbms  and  circular  arches.  This  yery  general  and  important  problem  was  resolved 
by  J.  Berooolti  as  early  as  the  year  170S. 

The  denominator  is  in  this  last  ease  supposed  rational ;  bnt  if  it  be  irrational,  the 
integration  requires  other  means  to  be  employed.  Here  Leibnits  and  Bernoulli  both 
taught,  how,  by  substitutions,  as  in  Diopktu^we  problems,  the  irrationality  might  be 
removed,  aod  the  integration  of  course  reduced  to  the  former  case.  Nearumcm* 
ployed  a  diftrent  method,  and,  in  his  Qtudratwe  of  Chtm^  found  the  fluents,  by 
comparing  the  given  fluxion  with  the  formulas  immediately  derived  from  the  express 
sion  of  circular  or  hyperbolic  areas.  The  intq^lions  of  these  irratfonal  formniie, 
whichever  of  the  methods  be  employed,  often  admit  of  being  effected  with  singular 
clcganoe  and  simplicity;  but  a  general  integration  of  all  the  formulse  of  this  kind,  ex* 
oept  by  approximation,  is  not  yet  within  the  power  of  analysis. 

The  second -genemt  division  of  the  problem  of  integration,  vis.  when  the  two  vari^ 
able  quantities  and  their  differentials  are  mixed  together  on  each  side  of  the  equatioQ» 
is  a  more  diflBcult  sntgect  of  inquiry  than  the  preceding.  It  may  indeed  happen,  thai 
an  equation,  which  at  6rst  presents  itself  under  this  aqiect,  can.  by  the  common 
rules  of  algebra,  have  the  quantities  so  separated,  that  on  each  side  of  the  sign  of 
equality  there  shall  be  but  one  variable  quantity  with  its  fluxi<m;  aod  when  this  is 
done,  the  integration  is  reduced  to  one  of  the  eases  already  enumerated, 
,  When  sncb  separation  cannot  be  made,  the  problem  is  among  the  most  difficult  which 
the  infinitesimal  analysis  presents,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  key  u»  avast  nnmber 
of  interesting  questions  both  in  the  pure  and  the  mixed  mathematics.  The  two 
Bernoullis  applied  themselves  strenuously  to  the  eincidation  of  it }  and  to  them  we  owe 
all  the  best  and  most  accurate  methods  of  resolving  such  questions  which  appeared 
in  the  early  history  of  the  calculus  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  so  many  subs^  ■ 
qoent  discoveries.  Itiis  is  a  hct  which  cannot  be  contested;  and  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  also,  that,  on  the  same  subject,  the  writings  of  the  English  mathematicians 
were  then,  as  they  continue  to  be  at  this  day,  extremely  defective.  Newton,  though 
he  had  treated  of  this  branch  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis  with  his  usual  ingenuity 
and  depth,  had  done  so  only  in  bis  work  on  Tltueumt,  which  did  not  see  the  light  till 
several  years  afler  his  death,  when,  in  17^,  it  appeared  in  Cdson's  translation.  Bnt 
that  work,  even  had  it  come  into  the  hands  of  the  public  in  the  attth«v*s  lifetime. 
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would  not  have  remedied  the  defect  of  which  I  now  speak.  When  the  fltixionary 
equation  could  not  he  integrated  by  the  simplest  and  most  tlemeiitary  rules,  Newton 
had  always  recourse  to  approximations  by  infinite  series,  in  the  coiitrivanrc-  of  which 
he  indeed  displayed  great  ingenuity  and  address.  Btu  a-»i  approximation,  let  it  be  ever  so 
good,  and  converge  ever  so  rapidly,  is  alw.iyft  inferior  to  an  accurate  and  complete  so- 
lution, if  this  htst  possess  any  tolerable  degree  of  simplicity.  The  series  which  affords 
the  approximation  cannot  converge  always,  or  in  uil  stales  of  the  variatjle  quantity; 
£in!  Its  utility,  on  that  account,  is  so  much  limited,  that  it  can  hardly  lead  to  any 
general  result.  Besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  series  can  always  be  made  to 
involve  the  arbitrary  or  indeterminate  quantity,  without  which  no  fluent  can  be  con- 
sidered  as  complete.  For  these  reasons,  such  approximattons  should  never  be  resorted 
to  till  every  expedient  has  been  used  to  find  an  accurate  solntioo.  To  this  rule,  how- 
efer,  Newton*s  method  does  not  conform,  but  employs  approximation  in  cases  where 
the  complete  integral  can  be  obtained.  The  teodencj  of  that  method,  therefore,  how* 
ever  great  Ha  merit  In  oU>«r  respects,  was  to  give  a  direction  to  research  wbieh  wof 
not  always  the  best,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  made  il  fall  entirely  short  of  the 
object  it  ought  to  have  attained.  It  is  trae,  thaX  many  flnxionary  equations  cannot 
be  integrated  in  any  other  way ;  but  by  having  recourse  to  it  indiscriminately,  we 
overlook  the  coses  in  which  tbe  integral  can  be  exactly  assigned.  Accordingly, 
Bemonlli,  by  Jbllowing  a  difibrent  process,  remarked  entire  classes  of  'flnxionaiy  or 
difTerential  eqaationa,  that  admitted  of  accarate  integration.  Thns  he  fonnd,  that 
diflSnvntial  equation^  if  homogeneous,  *  however  complicated,  may  always  have  the 
variable  quantities  separated,  so  as  to  come  under  one  of  the  simpler  Arms  already 
enumerated.  By  the  introduction,  also,  of  exponential  equations»  which  had  been 
considered  in  Engbuid  as  .  of  little  use,  he  materially  improved  this  branch  of  the 
calcttlns. 

To  all  these  branches  of  analysis  we  have  still  another  to  add  of  indefinite  extent, 
aiinng  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  fluxions  or  diflSerentials  of  the  higher  orders* 
each  of  these  orders  being  deduced  from  the  preceding,  just  as  lirst  fluxions  are 
from  the  variable  quantities  to  which  they  belong.  To  understand  this,  conceive  the 
socccisive  values  of  the  first  fluxions  of  any  variable  quantity,  to  constitute  a  new 
series  of  variable  quantities  flowing  with  velocities,  the  measures  of  which  form  the 
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fluxions  of  the  second  order,  froitt  which,  in  the  same  manner,  are  deduced  fluxions 
of  tbe  third  and  of  still  higher  orders.  The  general  priacipic*  are  the  taoie  as  In  the 
fluxions  of  the  first  order,  but  the  diffiedlies  of  Ih*  calcnliu  are  greater,  particularly 
in  the  int(>grations  i  for  to  rise  ftoin  tecond  flaxions  to  lha  variable  quantities  them* 
•elves  two  integrations  are  necessary ;  from  third  fluxions  three,  and  so  on. 

The  tract  which  first  made  known  the  new  analysis  was  that  of  Leibnitz,  published, 
as  already  remarked,  in  tbe  first  volnme  of  thereto  Em^onm  for  1084,  where  it  oc> 
cupies  no  more  than  six  pages,  ^  and  is  the  work  of  an  author  not  yet  become  very  fa* 
miliar  with  tbe  nature  of  his  own  Invention.  It  was  rafident,  however,  tu  e  x  [i  lai  n  that 
inventioo  to  mathematicians }  bnt,  nevertheless,  some  years  elapsed  before  it  drew  mneh 
attention.  The  Bemoullis  were  the  firrt  who  perceived  its  valne,  and  made  themselvea 
masters  of  the  principles  and  methods  contained,  or  rather  suggested,  in  it.  Leiboits 
pnblisbed  many  other  papers  in  the  Acta  ffwdSformn  and  the  joornala  of  the  tiroes,  full 
of  original  views  and  important  hint^  thrown  ont  very  briefly,  and  requiring  tlie  eln- 
ddations  which  his  friends  just  mentioned  were  always  so  willing  and  so  able  to 
supply*  The  number  of  literary  and  scientific  olgects  which  divided  tbe  attention 
of  the  author  himself  was  so  great,  that  he  had  not  time  to  bestow  on  the  illoatration 
and  deeelopement  of  the  most  important  of  his  own  discoveries,  and  the  new  analy* 
sis,  for  all  that  he  has  taught,  would  have  been  very  little  known,  and  very  iroper* 
lectly  unfolded,  if  the  two  ttcellent  geometers  just  named  had  not  come  to  his  ae- 
sietance.  Their  tracts  were  also,  like  his,  scattered  in  the  different  periodic  works 
of  that  time,  and  several  yean  elapsed  before  any  elementary  treatise  explained 
the  general  onethods,  and  illustrated  them  by  examples.  The  first  book  in  whidi 
this  was-done,  so  f)|r  al  least  as  concerned  the  difllerential  or  direct  cateulns,  was  the 
Amib^  da  It^Smnunt  Petiu  of  the  JforyuM  <f«  rHopikU,  pnbUehed  in  |696^  a 
woik  of  great  merit,  which  did  mocb  to  difihse  the  knowledge  of  the  new  analyeis. 
It  was  well  received  at  that  time;  and  has  maintained  its  character  to  the  present  day. 
The  aothor,  a  man  of  genius,  indefotigable  and  ardent  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  had 
ogoyed  the  eten  mtet  instructions  of  John  Bernoulli,  on 'the  subject  of  tbe  new 
geometry,  and  therefore  came  forward  with  every  ponible  advantage. 

It  was  long  after  this  before  the  works  of  tbe  Bemonllb  were  collected  together. 


'  JVova  Mahadut  fro  Mamut  et  Almmit,      LaibiiitU  Open,  Tom.  III.  p.  167. 
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Hioie  of  Jamei  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  of' John  in  Ibnr. '  In  the  third  of  tbevelast 
TolnmeB  ii  a  tract  of  considerable  length,  with  the  title  of  LeeHonet  de  MHhoih  Inu, 
gratkm,  written  in  I69I  and  1693,  for  the  use  of  M .  de  rHdpital,  to  whose  book 
on  the  difierential  c^cnlui  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  sequel.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  merit ;  and  afibrds  a  distinct  view  of  many  of  the  most,  general  methods  of 
integration,  with  their  application  to  the  most  intecexting  proUems;  so  that»  though 
the  earliest  treatise  on  that  sobjeet,  it  remains  at  this  day  one  of  the  best  oompeods 
of  the  new  analysis  of  which  the  mathematical  world  is  in  possession.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  volumes  just  referred  to  are  highly  interesting,  as  containing  the  original 
germs  of  the  new  anatyris»  and  as  being  the  work  of  men  always  inspired  by  genius, 
sometimes  wanned  by  opposition,  and  generally  animated  by  the  success  which  ac- 
companied their  researches. 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  original  works  of  the  eariiest  inventor.  Newton, 
besides  ^is  letters  published  in  the  Commertium  EfuttoUetmt  is  tho'^  author  of 
three  tracts  on  the  new  analysis  thai  have  all  been  occasionally  mentioned.  None  of 
them,  however,  appeared  nearly  so  soon  as  a  great  number  <tf  the  pieces  which 
have  just  been  enumerated.  The  Quorfralare     Curees,  written  as  eariy  as  I66ff  or 
ltf66,  did  not  i^ipear  till  1704 ;  and  though  it  be  a  treatise  of  great  value,  and  contsin- 
ii^  very  important  and  veiy  general  theorems  concerning  the  quadrature  of  curves, 
it  must  be  alfowei^  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  make  known  the  spirit  and  the  views 
of  the  infinitesimal  analyns.  After  a  short  iutroduciioD,  which  is  indeed  analyticid, 
and  which  expbuns  the  idea  of  a  fluxion  with  great  brevity  and  deamesi,  the  treatise 
sets  out  with  proposing  to  find  any  number  of  curves  that  can  be  squand;  ai^  here 
the  demonstrations  become  all  synthetical,  without  any  thing  that  may  be  properly 
called  andytical  investigation.  By  synthetical  demonstrations  I  do  not  mean  reason- 
ings where  the  algebraic  language  is  not  used,  but  reasonings,  whatever  language  be 
employed,  where  the  solution  of  the  proposed  question  is  first  .laid  down,  and  alker- 
wards  demonstrated  to  be  true.  Such  is  the  method  pursued  throughout  this  woric, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  many  valuable  conclurions  concerning  the  areas  of  curves,  and 
their  reduction  to  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbola,  are  in  that  manner  deduced. 
But  thongh  truths  can  be  very  well  conveyed  in  the  synthetical  way,  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigating truth  are  not  commuDicated  by  it,  itor  the  powers  of  invention  directed  to 


*  Hwnc  of  Juiet  wnc  pubinhcd  at  Gcncm  in  17M ;  of  Jobo  at  LaiMWae  and  Genera  in  1744. 
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their  proper  objects;  As  an  elementary  treatise  od  the  new  analysis,  the  Quadrature 
afCwrrm  is  therefore  imperfect,  and  not  calculated^  without  great  ttndjr*  to  give  toothers 
any  portion  of  the  power  which  the  author  himself  has  exerted.  The  problem  of 
finding  fluenb,  though  it  be  that  on  which  the  whole  quadrature  of  cnrres  depends^  is 
entirely  kept  out  of  view,  and  never  once  proposed  in  the  course  of  a  work,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  is  full  of  the  most  elaborate  and  profound  reasonings. 

Newton  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  synthetical  method,  which  is  apparent  even  in 
the*  most  analytical  uf  his  works.  In  bis  Fiuxiuu,  when  he  is  treating  of  the  quadra- 
ture of  curves,  he  says,  **  After  the  area  of  a  curve  has  been  found  and  constructed, 
we  should  consider  about  the  demonstration  of  the  construction,  that,  laying  aside  aU 
algebraical  calculation,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  theorem  may  be  adorned  and  made 
elegant,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  public  view,** '  This  b  followed  by  two  or  three 
example^  in  which  the  rule  here  given  is  very  h«^pily  illustrated.  When  the  analy- 
sis of  a  problem  requires,  like  the  quadrature  of  curves,  the  use  of  the  inverw  method 
of  fluxions,  the  reversion  of  that  analysis,  or  the  synthetical  d«monstraiion«  roust  pro> 
ceed  by  the  direct  method,  and  theiefore  may  admit  of  more  sunpliciiy  than  the 
otliers,  so  as,  in  the  language  of  the  above  passagOt  to  be  easily  adorned  and  made 
elegant. 

The  book  of  Fbtxiem  is,  however,  an  excellent  work,  entering  very  deef^y  into 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  calonlns,— Ulnstraling  its  application  by  well  chosen  ex- 
ampleik— and  only  failing,  as  already  said,  by  having  recourse,  for  finding  the  fluents 
of  fluxionary  equations,  loo  exclusively  to  the  method  of  series,  without  treating  of  the 
cases  in  which  exact  solutions  can  be  obtained* 

Of  the  works  that  appeared  in  the  early  stages  of  the  cdcufus,  none  is  more  en- 
titled to  notice  than  the  Harmvma  Muumwnm  of  Cotcs«-  The  idea  of  reducing  the 
areas  of  curves  to  those  of  the  circle  and  hyperbola,  in  those  cases  which  did  not  ad- 
mit (^an  aocorate  comparison  with  rectilineal  spaces^  had  early  occurred  to  Newtcm, 
and  was  very  folly  exemplified  in  his  QaadratuiFe  of  Curvu,  Cotes  extended  this 
method  >-his  work  appeared  in  17SS,  and  gave  tlie  rules  for  finding  the  finenu  of 
fractional  expression^  whether  rational  or  irrational,  greatly  generalized  an«J  tiighly 
improved  by  means  of  a  property  of  the  circle  discovered  by  himself,  and  justly  reck- 
oned among  the  most  remarkable  proppsittons  in  geometry.   It  is  singnlw  that  a  work 


*  Nanrtoa's  lUumu,  Cdioa's  Thuulation,  p.  116,  i  1117. 
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profoond,  and  lo  nseliil  as  the  JBmrmpma  Mernitrarum,  should  never  have  acquired, 
even  aaiong  the  mathematicians  of  England,  the  popularity  which  it  deserves }  and  that, 
on  the  Continent,  it  should  be  verj  KtUe  known,  even  after  the  excellent  commentary 
and  additions  of  Bishop  Walmsley.  The  reasons,  perhaps,  are,  that,  in  many  parts, 
the  work  is  ohscnre :  that  it  does  not  explain  the  analysis  which  must  have  led  to  the 
Jwrnudm  contained  in  the  tables;  and  that  it  emptoys  an  nnnsual  langui^e  and  nota- 
tion, which,  though  calculated  to  keep  in  view'  the  analogy  between  circular  and  hy- 
perbolic areas,  or  between  the  measures  of  angles  and  of  ratios,  do  not  so  readily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  business  of  calculation  as  those  which  are  commonly  in 
use.  Demcivre,  a  very  skilful  and  able  mathematician,  improved  the  method  of  Cotes  i 
and  explained  many  things  In  a  manner  much  more  clear  and  analytical  than  bad 
hidierto  been  done.  * 

Another  -veiy  original  and  profound  writer  of  this  period  was  Brook  Taylor, 
who  has  already  been  often  mentioned,  and  who,  in  his  Method  InermuiUt,  pob- 
lisbed  in  1715,  added  a  new  branch  to  the  analysis  of  variable  quantity.  According 
to  this  method,  qnantities  are  supposed  to  change,  not  by  infinitely  small,  bnt  by 
finite  increments,  or  such  as  may  be  of  any  magnitude  whatever.  There  are  here, 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  fluxions  or  diffiarentials,  two  general  questions :  A  func- 
tion of  a  variable  quantity  being  given,  to  find  the  expression  for  the  finite  increment 
of  that  ftinction,  the  increment  of  the  variable  quantity  itself  being  a  finite  augnitude. 
This  corresponds  to  the  direct  method  of  flnxioosi  the  other  question  eorrei^Hwds 
to  the  inverse,  vis.  A  functioo  being  given  containing  variable  quantities,  and  their 
increments  any  how  combined,  to  find  the  function  front  which  it  is  derived.  The 
author  has  oonridered  both  these  proUemn,  and  in  the  sdutton  of  the  second,  par> 
tiealariy,  has  displayed  much  address.  He  has  also  made  many  ingenious  ap- 
plicatkms  of  this  calculus  both  to  geometrical  and  physical  qoestion8»  and,  above 
all,  to  the  summation  of  series,  a  proMem  for  the  sohition     which  it  is  peculiarly 

Taylor,  however,  was  mora  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  and  depth,  than  for  the 
perspicuity  of  his  writings}  evm  a  treatise  on  PtnpeeUve,  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
though  in  other  respects  excellent,  has  always  been  complained  of  as  obscure  i  and  it 
is  no  wonder  if,  on  anew  subject,  and  one  belonging  to  the  higher  geometry,  his 


'  Dteaoine,  Muedkam  Jt»dytiea.  Sm  al«o  tbe  work  of  ao  anonymous  autlior,  Epittola  ad  Amieum 
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writings  should  be  still  more  exposed  to  that  reproach.  'This  fault  was  removed,  and 
the  whole  theoiy  explained  with  great  clearaess,  hy  M.  Nicol»  of  the  Academy  of 
l^iences  of  Pari^  in  a  series  of  Mmnmm  from  the  yeav  1717  to  17^7. 

A  Single  analytical  formula  in  the  Mtlkod  of  Ineremmi$  has  conferred  a  celebrity 
on  its  author,  which  the  moet  voluminous  works  have  not  often  been  able  to  bestow. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Taylor's  Theorem,  and  expressei  the  value  of  any  Amo- 
tion of  a  variable  quantity  in  terms  of  the  successive  orders  of  incrensent^  whether 
6nite  or  infinitely  small*  If  any  one  proposition  can  be  smd  to  comprehend  in  it « 
whole  science  it  is  this :  for  from  ,1%  almost  every  truth  and  every  method  of  the 
new  analysis  may  be  deduced.  It  b  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  theorem  does  most 
credit  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  or  the  power  the  language  which  is  capable  of 
concentrating  such  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  in  a  noj^e  expression.  Without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  algebra,  it  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
this  eifect  is  produced. 

By  means  of  its  own  intritisic  merit,  and  the  advantageous  display  of  it  made  in 
the  works  now  enumerated,  the  new  analysb,  long  before  the  expiration  of  tlie  period 
of  which  I  am  here  treating,  was  firmly  established  all  over  Europe.  It  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  exist  everywhere  in  the  same  condition,  nor  imder  the  same  form ;  with  the 
British  and  Continental  mathematidaos,  it  was  referred  to  different  origins »  it  was 
in  diflerent  states  of  advancemeot;  the  notation  and  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
were  also  difiemt.  The  authors  communicated  little  with  one  another,  except  in 
the  way  of  defiance  or  reproach }  and»  from  the  angry  or  polemical  toao  which  their 
•peculations  often  assnmcd,  one  could  hardly  suppose^  that  they  were  pursuing  science 
in  one  of  its  most  abstract  and  incorporeal  forms. 

Though  the  algorithm  employed,  and  the  books  consulted  on  the  new  analysis 
were  diflerent,  the  matbematiciaos  <tf  Britain  and  of  the  Continent  bad  kept  pace 
very  nearly  with  one  another  during  the  period  now  treated  of,  except  in  one 
branch,  the  integraUon  of  differential  or  of  fluxiooal  equations.  In  this,  our  country* 
men  had  fallen  consideraUy  behind,  aa  has  been  already  explained  i  and  the 
distance  between  them  and  their  brethren  on  the  Continent  continued  to  increase, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  questions,  physical  and 
matheuMiUca],  which  were  found  to  depend  on  these  integralions.  The  habit  of 
studying  only  our  own  authors  on  these  subjects,  produced  at  fint  by  our  ad- 
miration of  Newton  and  our  dislike  to  his  rivals,  and  increased  by  a  circum- 
stance very  inrignificant  in  itself,  the  diversity  of  notation,  prevented  us  from 
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partaking  in  the  pursuits  of  our  neighbours-,  and  cut  us  ofl'  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  viist  field  in  which  the  genius  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  llaly,  was 
exercised  with  so  much  activity  and  success.  Other  causes  may  liave  united  lu 
the  production  of  an  ert'ect,  which  tlie  mathematicians  of  this  country  have  had 
much  reason  to  regret ;  but  the  evil  hod  its  origin  in  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  oppo- 
sition, which  arose  from  the  controversies  that  have  just  passed  under  our  review. 
The  habits  so  produced  continued  long  afier  the  spirit  itself  had  subsided. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  tliat  so  great  a  revolutioa  m  science,  as  lliat  which  was 
made  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  analysts,  could  be  brought  about  eulirely  with- 
out opposition,  as  in  every  society  there  are  some  who  think  themselves  interested  to 
maintain  tilings  in  the  condition  vvherei^n  they  Inive  Ibund  them.    The  considerations 
are  indeed  sutVicienily  obvious,  which,  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  tend  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability  to  human  institutions,  often  so  little  proportion- 
ate to  tiieir  real  value  or  to  their  general  utility,   Lvcn  m  uuittt  rs  purely  intellectual,  and 
in  which  the  abstract  truths  of  arithn>etic  and  geometry  soem  alone  concerned,  the  pre- 
judices, the  selfishness,  or  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not  unfrequenily  com*, 
bine  to  resist  improvement,  and  often  engage  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  talent  in 
drawing  back  instead  of  pushing  forward  the  machine  of  science.    The  introduction 
of  methods  entirely  new  must  often  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  engaged  in 
scieutiiic  pursuits;  and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the  stations  they  former- 
ly occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  aJ .  .incement.  The 
enmity  of  such  men,  if  tliey  be  not  anuiiated  by  a  spirit  of  real  candour  and  the  love 
of  truth,  is  likely  lo  be  directed  against  methods,  l)y  which  tiu  ir  vanity  is  mortified, 
and  iheir  importance  lessened.    Though  such  changes  as  this  must  have  everywiiere 
accompanied  the  ascendancy  acquired  by  the  calculus,  for  the  credit  of  mathemati- 
cians it  must  be  observed,  that  no  one  of  any  considerable  eminence  has  had  the  mis- 
foriuiii  10  enrol  his  name  among  the  adversaries  of  the  new  science ;  and  that  Huy- 
gens,  the  most  distinguished  and  most  profound  of  the  older  mathematicians  then 
living,  was  one  of  the  most  forward  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  that  science^and 
lo  make  himself  nuibler  of  its  rules,  and  of  their  application. 

Neverllieless,  certain  adversaries  arose  successively  in  Gennauy,  France,  and 
England,  the  countries  in  which  the  new  methods  first  became  known 

Nieucntit,  an  author  commendable  as  a  naturalist,  and  as  a  writer  on  morals,  but  a 
very  superficial  geometer,  aimed  the  first  blow  at  the  Didcrcntial  Calculus.    He  ob- 
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jt'ctf'd  to  llie  exjjiaiiatiou  of  Leibnitz,  and  to  the  notion  of  quantities  infinitely  sniai). ' 
It  sct'mt'd  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  beiicve  in  the  reality  of  ohjrcts  smaUer  than 
tliusc  disrovered  by  bis  own  microscope,  and  were  jealous  of  any  one  w  bo  should 
tjowL'  n(  artT  to  tbe  limit  of  extension  than  he  himself  had  done.  Leibnilz  thought 
hii»  objections  not  imdeserving  of  a  reply;  bui  the  reply  was  not  .ihogeliier  satis- 
factory. A  sf^cond  Li\(n  with  better  success;  and  afterwards  Herman  and  Ber- 
noulli each  severally  deteaied  an  adversary^  who  was  but  very  ill  able  to  contend  with 
either  of  them. 

Soon  after  this,  the  calculus  had  to  sustain  an  attack  from  two  French  academicians, 
which  drew  more  attention  than  that  ol  tlie  Dutch  naturalist.  One  of  these,  Kolie, 
was  a  mathematician  of  no  mconsiderable  acquirement,  but  whose  chief  gratification 
(Mil  1  ted  in  finding  out  fault?  in  the  works  of  others.  He  t  iinded  his  objections  to 
the  diflerentiai  calculus,  not  on  the  score  ot  principles  or  of  general  methods,  but  on 
certain  cases  which  he  had  sought  out  with  great  industry,  in  which  those  methods 
seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  false  and  contradictory  conclusions.  On  examination,  how- 
ever, it  turned  out,  that  in  every  one  of  those  instances  the  error  was  entirely  his  own  ; 
that  he  had  misapplied  the  rules,  and  that  his  oa<.rerness  to  discover  faults  had  I«h1  him 
to  commit  them.  His  errors  were  detected  and  pointed  out  with  demonstrative 
evidence  by  Varignon,  Saurin,  and  some  others,  who  were  among  the  first  to  perceive 
the  excellence  and  to  defend  the  solidity  of  the  new  geometry.  Tliese  disputi  s  v. »  re 
of  consequence  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  during  a 
great  i)art  of  the  year  1701. 

Tbe  Abb^  Gallois  joined  with  Rolle  in  his  hostility  to  the  calculus,  and  though 
he  added  very  little  to  the  force  of  the  attack,  he  kept  the  field  after  the  other  had 
retired  from  tbe  combat.  Fontenelle,  in  his  Eloge  on  tbe  Abbe,  has  given  an  ele- 
gant turn  to  the  apology  be  makes  for  him. — "  His  taste  for  antiquity  made  him 
suspicious  of  the  geometry  of  infinites.  He  was,  in  genern!,  no  friend  to  any  thing 
that  was  new,  and  was  always  prepared  with  a  kind  of  D.iiiiici/im  to  put  down  what- 
ever appeared  too  conspicuous  for  a  free  state  like  that  of  letters.  The  geometry  of 
infinites  bad  both  tliese  fanlts,  and  particularly  the  latter." 

After  all  these  disputes  were  quieted  in  France,  and  the  new  analysis  appeared 
completely  victorious,  it  had  an  attack  to  sustain  in  England  from  a  more  fortni- 


>  He  published  Analysu  Jt^vitorum  at  AmtterduD,  in  1695;  and  aDoiber  tract,  CbiwtdbnMdiMt  cfttt 
Odcvk  hifite^ialii  Prtnc^im,  in  tbe  yeir  <bll««ipg.  Thu  last  wu  antwered  1^  HennaD. 
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dable  quarter.  Berkeley  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  \va^  a  iriau  of  first- rate  talents,  dis- 
tinguished iia  a  metaphysicMiii,  ;i  pisilosoplier,  and  adi.aic.  His  geometrical  know- 
ledge, however,  which,  for  an  alkack.  uii  the  method  of  fluxions,  was  more  essen- 
tial Lliakj  all  liii  oiliti  accompiishnoents,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  elemen- 
tary. The  motive  which  induced  him  to  enter  on  discussions  so  remotely  connected 
witU  his  usual  pursuits  has  been  variously  represented  hui,  wliatever  it  was,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  Analyst,  ut  vvlji<„li  U)e  author  professes  to  demoustraic,  tUat  the  new  ana- 
lysis is  inaccurate  in  its  principles,  and  that,  if  it  ever  lead  to  true  conclusions,  it  \s 
from  an  accidental  compensation  of  errors  that  cannot  be  supposed  always  to  take 
place.  The  argument  is  ingeniously  and  plausibly  conducted,  and  the  author  some- 
times attempts  ridicule  witli  better  success  than  could  be  expected  trou)  the  subject; 
thus,  when  he  calls  ultimate  ratios  the  ghosls  of'  departed  quanlities^  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  witty  saying  more  happily  fastened  on  a  mere  mathematical  abstraction. 

Aualyst  was  answered  by  Jurin,  under  the  signature  of  Philatethes ;  and  to 
this  Berkeley  replied  in  a  tract  entitled  A  Defence  of  Frcfthinlung  in  Malhemaiics. 
Replies  were  again  made  to  this,  so  that  the  argument  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
controversy ;  in  which,  thougii  the  defenders  of  the  calculus  had  the  advantage,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  always  argue  the  matter  quite  fairly,  nor  exactly 
meet  the  reasoiitng  of  their  adversary.  The  true  answer  to  Berkeley  was,  that  vyhat 
he  conceived  to  he  an  accideuial  compensation  of  error*  was  not  at  all  acridenial,  but 
that  the  two  sets  of  quantities  that  seemed  to  him  neglected  in  the  reasoning  were  ia 
all  cases  necessarily  equal,  and  an  exact  balance  for  one  another.  The  Newtonian 
idea  of  a  fluxion  contained  in  it  this  truth,  and  so  it  was  argued  by  Jurin  and  others,' 
but  not  in  a  manner  so  logical  and  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected.  Per-' 
haps  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  this  was  not  completely  done  tilt  La  Grange's 
Theory  of  Functions  appeared.  Thus,  if  the  author  of  the  /i/iu/(/j7  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  enrol  his  name  on  the  side  of  error,  he  has  also  had  the  credit  of  propos- 
ing difl&cultie^  >t  vv  ii  li  the  complete  solution  is  only  to  be  derived  from  the  highest- 
improvements  ut  lUe  calculus- 

This  controversy  marie  some  noise  in  England,  but  I  do  not  ilunk  that  it  ever  drew 
much  attention  on  the  Continent.  The  Aiialijsty  I  imagine,  notwithstanding  its 
acuteness,  never  crosff'd  t tie  Channel.  McmMi  la  evidently  knows  it  only  by  report, 
and  seems  as  little  ai  ijuainted  wuh  tlie  w  ik  a>  wiih  its  autlior,  of  whom  bespeaks 
very  sligliily,  and  supposes  he  has  sutbcifnlly  descnhed  liim  by  saying,  that  he  has  writ- 
ten a  book  against  the  existeace  of  matteri  aud  anottier  in  praise  of  tar»wat«r.  But  it  is 
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less  from  the  opiniou  whieh  men  support  than  from  the  manner  in  which  tbey  sap- 
port  thetan,  th«l  their  talents  are  to  l>e  estimated.  If  we  judge  by  this  criterion,  we 
shall  pronounce  Bericdey  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  whether  be  be  employed  in  attack- 
ing the  {nfinitesimal  analysis,  in  disproviug  the  existence  of  the  externd  world,  or  in 
celebrating  the  virtues  of  tar-water.' 

SieviON  II. 

MECHANICS,  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  &c. 

Tub  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  other  mathematicians  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  made  known  some  of  the  most  general  and  important  laws  which  regu- 
late the  phenomena  of  moving  bodies.  The  inertia,  or  the  tendency  of  body,  when 
left  to  itself,  to  preserve  unchanged  its  condition  either  of  motion  or  of  rest  j  the  effect 
of  an  impulse  oommnnieated  to  a  body,  or  of  two  simnltaneons  impulses,  had  been 
carefully  eitamined,  and  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  motion.  The 
law  of  equilibrium,  not  in  the  lever  alone,  but  in  all  the  mechanical  powers^  had  becA 
determined,  and  the  equality  of  action  to  reaction,  or  of  the  motion  lost  to  the  motion 
ac<|ttired,  had  not  only  been  eslaUlshcd  by  reasoning,  bnt  confirmed  by  experiment. 
The  Ailler  elucidation  and  farther  extension  of  these  principles  were  reserved  for  the 
period  now  treated  of. 

The  developement  of.  truth  is  often  so  gradual,  that  it  is  imposrible  to  assign  the 
time  when  certain  principles  have  been  first  introduced  iolo  science.  Thus,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Viriual  VslocUi**,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  now  recognised  as  regulating  the 
equilibrium  of  all  machines  whatsoever,  was  perceived  to  hold  in  particular  cases 
long  before  its  full  extent,  or  its  perfect  universality,  was  understood.  Galileo  made 
a  great  step  toward  the  establishment  of  this  principle  when  be  generalized  the  pro* 


'  Thuugh  Berkeley  reatoiu  ^ety  plausibly,  and  with  coiuiderable  addrew,  ho  hurts  bk  cause  by  the  com- 
pwiBon  s»  often  intradiiced  b«tweeo  the  mysteries  of  lel^^on  and  what  he  aoooumu  the  mjateriM  «f  the 

new  geometry.  From  this  it  is  natura!  to  infer,  that  the  author  is  avenging  the  cause  of  religion  on  the 
infidel  mathematiciao  to  whom  his  treatise  isaddrened,  and  an  argument  that  is  suspected  to  have  any  other 
ajbjjeet  dian  tat  at «  htcb  it  it  direcUj  ahned,  nun  alwayt  loM  Mancirhat  of  hs  weight. 

The  dispute  here  mentioned  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  year  173  t :  .''O  that  I  have  hero  treated  of 
it  by  anticipation,  being  unwilling  to  re»unic  the  subject  of  rontrovcrties  which,  though  perhaps  useful  at 
iirst  for  the  purpoce  of  securing  tlie  loundations  of  science,  arc  long  since  set  to  rest,  and  never  likely  to  ba 
levifed.  S 
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pertj  of  the  lerert  wad  diowed,  that  an  eqniUbriain  takes  place  whenever  the  sums 
of  the  opposite  $itommUt  are  equal*  meaDiog  by  momentum  the  product  of  the  force 
into  the  velocity  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  applied  This  was  carried  lariher  by 
Wallis,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who,  in  his  Mtekameot  published 
in  1669»  founded  an  entire  system  of  statics  on  the  principle  of  Galileo,  or  the  equality 
of  the  opponte  momenta.  The  proposition,  however,  was  first  ennnciated  in  its  full 
generality,  and  with  perfect  precision,  *  by  John  Bernoulli,  in  a  letter  to  Varignon, 
so  late  as  the  year  1717<  Varigwm  inserted  this  letter  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition 
of  his Frq;Vl4f ime  Nomtik  Meeamque,  which  was  not  published  till  1795.  The 
first  edition  of  the  same  book  appeared  in  1687,  and  had  the  merit  of  deriviog  the 
whole  iheary  of  the  eqailibrium  of  the  mechanical  powers,  from  the  single  principle 
of  the  compontion  of  forces.  At  first  sight,  there  appear  in  mechanics  two  iudepen- 
dent  principles  of  eqailibriom,  that  of  the  lever,  or  of  equal  and  opposite  momenta, 
and  that  of  the  composition  of  forces.  To  show  that  these  coincide,  and  that 
the  one  may  be  deduced  from  the  othir,  i^  therefore,  doing  a  service  to  science, 
and  this  the  ingenions  author  jost  named  accomplished  by  help  of  a  property  of  the  • 
parallelogram,  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  demonstrated. 

The  Prmapia  Jt^UhemaHta  of  Newton,  published  also  in  1687,  marks  a  great  era . 
in  the  history  of  human  knowledge  and  bad  the  merit  of  effecting  an  almoit  en> 
tire  revolution  in  mechanics^  by  giving  new-  powers  wad  a  new  direction  to  its 
researches.  In  that  work  the  composition  of  forces  was  treated  independently  of 
the  composition  of  motion,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever  was  deduced  from  the 
Ibcmer,  as  wdl  as  in  the  treatise  already  mentioned.  From  the  equality  of  action  and 
re-action  it  was  also  inferred,  that  the  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity  cS  any  system  of 
bodies,  is  not  changed  by  the  action  of  those  bodies  on  one  another.  This  is  a  . 
great  propoaition  in  the  mechanics  of  the  universe,  and  is  one  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  eclenoe  ascends  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens;  for  it  proves  that  the  quantity 


'  The  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  may  be  tliiis  enunciated:  If  a  sy-tcni  of  bodiis  he  in  a  state  of 
cqoiiibrium,  in  coowqwDcc  of  the  action  of  my  forces  wbateT«r,  on  ccruin  points  in  the  &jstem ;  then 
•cm  tbe  cqniHbriam  M  iMibr  •  UMOMOt  dMroyed,  the  tmall  tpooe  mond  ofer  bjr  odi  of  tfaeM  pobti  will  . 
mpress  the  virtual  vdod^  of  the  power  applied  to  it,  and  if  each  force  be  niulii|)lit'd  into  ita  virtual  velo- 
city, the  mm  of  all  the  products  where  the  vekicitic*  «« in  Um  saoe  dinction,  wiil  be  equal  to  the  auni  of 
all  those  in  which  they  are  in  the  opposite. 

Ihe  dittiiiollaa  betiraeD  actual  and  firtail  vdodliiM  wm  tint  mde  bf  Beiiionlli»  svd  is  veiy  esfCBtlat  . 

f  AhAH^  —  mM  mm  to  ■pfuMjtg  yi^K  Myw— ly  ^  tlia  rtffff  ft  ^^t.ai^iiiiM- 
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of  moUon  dialing  in  nature^  wh«a  csttmalfd  in  any  9M  gifcn  directum,  oontiattei  al* 
ways  of  the  same  amoooL 

But  the  new  applications  of  mechanical  reaioninfl^r-^lie  tedoeiion  of  qneatioos  co»* 
ceniing  force  and  motion  to  questions  of  pare  geometr]r,<— and  the  mensarattoo  of 
mechanical  action  hy  its  nascent  eflect^'-are  what  conslitote  ihe  great  gtoiy  of 
the  Prumpla,  considered  as  a  treittise  on  the  theory  of  motion.  A  transition  was 
tiiere  made  from  the  consideration  of  forces  acting  at  stated  intervals,  to  that  of  forces 
acting  continnally, — and  from  forces  constant  in  quantilgr  and-direeUon  to  those  that 
conrerge  to  a  point*  and  vary  as  any  function  of  the  distance  from  that  point ;  the 
proportionality  of  the  areas  described  about  the  cemre  of  force,  1o  the  times  of  their 
description  i  the  equality  of  ihe  velocities  generated  in  descending  through  the  same 
distanceby  whatever  route  1  the.  relation  between  the  squares  of  the  velocities  pro- 
duced or  «xtiDgoished,  and  the  sum  of  the  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  oompnt- 
ed  with  a  reference,  not  to  the  time  during  whidi,  but  to  the  distance  over  which 
th^  have  acted.  These  are  a  few  of  die  mechanical  and  dynamical  discoveries  con* 
tained  in  the  same  immortal  wcMrfc ;  » fuller  acccom  of  wbidi  bdongs  to  the  bistoiy- 
of  physical  astronomy. 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  heginnmg  of  the  eighteenth  oenturies  were 
rendered  illnstrions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  mathematical  discoveries  of  two 
of  the  greatest  men  who  liftve  ever  enUg^iteiied  the  world.  A  slight  sketch  of  the 
improvements  which  the  theory  of  mechanics  owes  to  Newton  has  been  just  given  j 
those  which  it  owes  to  Leibniti,  though  not  equally  important,  nor  eqnaUy  nume- 
rous, are  for  too  ooni^ieuoas  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  So  for  as  concerns  ge- 
neral princ^les  they  are  redncedlo  thrce^-^he  argummitof  the  sufficient  reason,— the 
law  of  continuity^— and  the  measurement  of  the  force  of  moving  bodies  by  the  square 
of  their  velodties ;  which  last,  being  a  proposition  that » true  or  folse  according  to  the 
light  in  which  it  is  viewed,  I  have  supposed  it  plateed  in  that  which  is  most  Avonr- 
able. 

With  regaid  to  the  first  of  these,— fAe  pfineiple  ^ihe  tuJUimt  rMMih— uccoidtog 
to  which,  nothing  cztsis  in  any  state  without  a  reason  dt^rmining  it  to  be  hi  that 
state  rather  than  in  any  other,^thongh  it  be  true  that  this  proposition  wss  first  distinct* 
ly  and  generdly  anoonnced  by  the  philosopher  just  named,  yet  is  it  certain  that,  long 
before  bis  time,  it  had  been  employed  by  others  in  laying  the  foundations  of  science. 
Archimedes  and  Galileo  had  both  made  use  of  it,  and  perhi^s  there  never  was  any 
Attempt  to  place  the  elementary  truths  of  science  on  a  solid  foundation  in  whi^  this 
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principle  had  nol  been  employed.  We  have  an  example  of  its  application  in  the 
proof  usually  given,  that  a  body  in  moliou  cannot  change  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
abstraction  being  made  from  all  other  bodies,  and  from  all  external  action ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  no  reason  exists  to  determine  the  change  of  motion  to  be  in  one  direclioo 
more  than  another,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  no  such  change  can  possibly  take 
place.  Many  other  instances  might  be  produced  where  the  same  principle  appears 
as  ati  axiom  of  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable  evidence.  Wherever,  indeed,  we 
can  pronounce  widi  certainty  that  the  conditions  which  determine  two  different  things, 
whether  magnitudes  or  events,  are  in  two  cases  precisely  the  same,  it  cannot  be  doubt' 
ed  thai  these  events  or  magnitudes  are  in  all  respects  identical. 

However  sound  this  principle  may  be  in  itself,  the  use  which  Leibnitz  sometimes 
made  of  it  has  tended  to  bring  it  into  discredit  He  argued,  for  example,  that  of  the 
particles  of  matter  no  two  can  poocss  exactly  the  same  properties,  or  can  perfectly 
resemble  one  aauher,  otherwise  the  Supreme  Being  could  have  no  reason  for  employ- 
ing one  of  them  in  a  particular  poritkm  more  than  another,  so  that  both  must  ne- 
cessarily be  rejected.  To  argue  thiis»is  to  suppose  that  we  completdy  understand  the 
manner  in  whidh  motives  net  on  the  mind  of  the  Divinity,*  a  postulate  that  seems  but 
ill  suited  to  the  limited  sphere  c^the  human  understanding.  But»  if  Leibnitx  has  mis- 
applied hl«  own  principle  and  extended  ita  authority  too  ha,  this  aifords  no  ground  for 
rejecting  it  when  we  are  studying  the  «Mrdinarjr  course  of  nature,  and  arguing  about 
the  siil^ects  of  experiment  and  observation.  In  fact,  therefore,  the  sciences  which  as* 
pire  to  place  their  foundation  on  the  solid  bans  of  necessary  truth,  are  muich  itkdebted 
to  LaUmits  for  the  introduction  of  thb  principle  into  philosophy. 

Another  principle  of  great  use  In  investigating  the  laws  of  motion,  and  of  change  in 
gieueral,  was  brought  into  view  by  the  same  author,*— f  As  law  of  Co»l«a«iVy,~acoord* 
ing  to  which,  nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  all 
Ae  iolermediale  states.  Leibnits  connders  bimsdf  as  the  first  who  made  known  this 
law  I  but  it  is  fiar  to  remark,  that,  in  as  much  as  motion  Is  ooncemed,  at  was  dis- 
tiucdy  Isad  down  by  Galileo,*  and  ascribed  by  bin  to  Plato.  But,  though  Leibnits 


'  Hie  argument  of  Leibnitz  teeiM  evidently  inconclusiTe.  For,  though  there  were  two  similar  and  equal 
atoms,  yet  as  tbey  conU  not  conndit  ta  the  nne  apace,  tbej  would  act,  w  Ar  at  poiitioB  u  conceiwd, 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  particles  that  surrounded  them ;  there  might  ezkt,tfi8rabra^  eooaidering  them 
as  part  of  the  materials  to  be  emgkjeA  ia  the  oomtruction  of  the  uaiven^  thj  good  leuoaa  for  Maigning 
liferent  situations  to  each. 

*  OpmtUadai»tTm,l1LB,lS9,tuiiTon»n,B*82,  Edit. FSdoia,  1744. 
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was  not  the  first  to  diseorer  the  har  ot  conlhiuity,  he  wu  the  fint  who  regarded  it 
M  a  principle  in  philosophy,  and  need  it  for  trying  the  consislency  of  theories,  or 
of  soppoied  Urn  of  nature,  and  the  agreement  of  their  pnrti  vnik  one  another.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  he  detected  the  error  of  Descartet's  oondoaiom  conceraiog 
the  ooIKsionof  hodies,  showing,  that  though  one  case  of  ooUision  nnst  ncoesaarily 
graduate  into  another,  the  conclusions  of  that  philosopher  did  by  no  means  pan 
from  one  to  another  by  such  gradual  transition.  Indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  snch 
detections,  the  knowledge  of  this  law  is  extremely  osefnl  j  and  I  bdiere  few  havn 
been  much  occupied  in  the  investigations  either  of  the  pnte  or  mixed  mathematics* 
who  have  not  often  been  glad  to  try  their  own  conclusions  by  the  test  which  it  fur- 
nishes. 

Leibnitx  considered  this  principle  as  known  d  prwri,  because  if  any  «aA«#  were  to 
take  place,  that  is,  if  any  change  were  to  happen  without  tlie  intervention  of  time,  the 
thing  changed  must  he  in  two  difTeient  conditions  at  the  same  individual  instant,  which 
is  obviously  impossible.  Whether  this  reasoning  be  quite  satisfiMtory  or  not,  the  eon* 
formity  of  the  law  to  the  facts  generally  observed,  cannot  but  entitle  it  to  great  antho* 
rity  in  judging  of  the  explanations  and  theories  of  natural  phenomena. 

It  was  the  nsuat  error,  however,  of  Leibnits  and  his  followers,  to  push  the  meta* 
pbyricaJ  principles  of  science  into  extreme  caem,  where  they  lead  to  conclusions  to 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  auent.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  having  pro* 
poaed  as  a  price  question,  the  Investigation  of  the  JUwa  of  the  Communication  of  Mo- 
tion, '  John  Bernoulli  presented  an  Essay  on  the  snbject,  very  ingenious  and  profound, 
in  which,  however,  he  denied  the  existence  of  hard  bodies,  because,  in  the  collision  <tf 
such  bodies,  a  finite  change  of  motion  must  take  place  in  an  instant,  an  event  whid), 
on  the  principle  just  explained,  be  maintuned  to  be  impossible.  Though  die  Essay 
was  admired,  this  conclusion  was  objected  to^  andD'Alembert,  in  bis  Eiog*  on  the  au- 
thor, remark^  that,  even  in  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how. 
among  the  parts  which  first  come  into  contact,  a  sudden  dmnge,  or  a  change  jmt 
ntUmmf  can  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  avoided  by  suf^osing  that  there  is  no 
real  contact,  and  that  bodies  begin  to  act  upon  <me  another  when  their  surfaces,  or 
what  seems  to  be  their  surfaces,  are  yet  at  a  distance. 

Maclanrin  and  some  others  are  disposed,  on  account  of  the  argument  of  Bernoulli, 
to  teject  the  law  of  continuity  altogether.  Thi^  however,  I  cannot  hdp  thinking,  it 
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to  dqpfiv«  Miielm  of  an  auxiliary  iha^  under  certain  restrictions^  may  be  very  nse- 
M  in  oar  researches,  and  ia  oAea  so,  even  to  those  who  profieas  to  reject  its  assUtance^ 
It  it  admitted  that  the  law  of  continnity  gencially  leads  right,  and  if  it  sometimes 
lead  wrong,  the  tme  basiness  of  pbiioeo|iby  is  to  define  when  it  may  be  trusted  to  . 
as  a  safe  gnide,  and  what,  on  the  other  band,  are  the  circnmstances  which  render  its  in» 
dicalioDs  nneertain* 

The  discourse  of  Bemoolli,  just  leierredto^  brought  another  new  conclasion  into  the 
Add,  and  began  a  eoDtroveray  among  the  matheraaticiaas  of  Enrope,  which  lasted  for 
many  years.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  geometers  contending  about  the  truths.of  their 
«fwn  science  and  opposing  one  demonstration  to  another.  The  qttfctacle  mnat  have 
gt?en  pain  to  the  tme  philosopher,  but  may  have  afibided  consolation  to  many  who 
had  looked  with  envy  on  the  certainty  and  qaiet  prevailing  in  a  region  from  which 
they  found  thenoselves  excluded. 

Descartes  had  estimated  the  force  of  a  moving  body  by  the  quantity  of  its  motion, . 
or  by  the  product  of  its  velocity  into  its  mass.  The  mathematicians  and  phiicaophers 
who  followed  him  did  the  same,  and  the  product  <tf  these  quantities  was  the  measure 
of  force  universally  adopted.  No  one,  indeed,  had  ever  thought  of  qnestiooing  the  con- 
formity of  this  measure  to  the  phenomena  of  natnre,  when,  in  1686,  Leibnits  announced 
in  the  L^pdc  Jommai,lh»d«mmu^nUiam     m greol  tmw  wwaiAttMA  by  Dsacnrfas  tmd  ' 
•iktn,  m  uttmali^  ike /tree  afmommg  ftorftsa,  la  this  paper,  the  audior  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  force  of  a  moving  body  is  not  proportional  to  its  velocity  riroply,  bnl>to  the 
square  of  its  velocity,  and  he  supported  this  new  doctrine  by  veiy  planaible  reasoning. 
A  body,  he  says,  projected  upward  against  gravity,  with  a  double  vdodty,  itih^nd*  to 
four  tiroes  the  height}  with  the  triple  velocity,  to  nine  times  the  height,  aqd  so  on; 
the  height  ascended  to  being  always  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. «  But  the  height 
ascended  to  is  the  effect  and  is  the  natural  measure  of  the  force,  therefore  the  force  of 
a  moving  body  is  as  the  squue  of  its  velocity.  Such  was  the  first  reasoning  of  Leib- 
nita  on  this  subject,— eimple,  and  apparently  conclusive  j  nor  should  it  be  foigolteo  tha^ 
during  the  long  period  to  which  the  dispute  was  lengthened  out,  and  notwithsiending 
the  various  shapes  which  it  assumed,  the  reasonings  on  his  side  were  nothing  more 
than  this  original  argument,  ctianged  in  iis  form,  or  rendered  more  complex  by  the 
combination  of  new  circnmstances,  so  as  to  be  more  bewildering  to  the  imagination, 
and  more  difficult  either  to  apprehend  or  to  refute..' 


■T»aMf«prewH«,  UihAs gkw dm aans  ofvit  marUitt,mui  to  dw  Ibm  of  novinc Iwdtei  tbe nime 
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Jobn  Bernoulli  was  «t  iint  of  a  di (Terent  opinion  from  bis  friend  and  nttter,  bnt  eame 
ai  length  to  adopt  the  same,  wbicb,  however,  appears  to  have  gone  no  fariher  till  the 
discoarae  was  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences*  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  mathematical  worid  could  not  look  with  indidference  oo  a  question  which  seemed 
to  affect  the  vitals  of  mechanical  science,  and  soon  separated  into  two  parties,  in  the 
arraagement  of  which,  however,  the  eflbcts  of  national  predilectioa  might  easily  be 
discovered.  Germany,  HiJIand,  and  Italy,  declared  for  the  ds  vim  ;  Engbod  slood  firm 
for  the  old  doctrine }  and  France  was  divided  between  the  two  ofHuions.  No  contro- 
versy, perhaps,  was  ever  carried  on  by  more  illustrious  dispotanlS}  Maclanrin,  Stir- 
ling, Desagnliers,  Jurin,  Clarke,  Mai  ran,  were  all  engaged  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
opponiewere  Bernoulli,  Herman,  Poleni,  S'GravesetvU-,  Muschenbroek  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  long  after  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  the  Dissertation  i»  confined,  that  the 
debate  could  be  said  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  That  I  may  not,  however,  be 
obliged  to  break  off  a  subject  of  which  the  parts  are  closely  connected  together,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  transgressing  the  limits  which  the  consideration  of  time  would 
prescribe,  and  <tf  now  stating,  as  &r  as  my  plan  admits  of  it,  all  thai  respects  this  ce- 
lebrated controversy. 

A  singular  circumstance  may  be  remarked  in  the  whole  of  the  dispute.  The  two 
parties  who  adopted  such  diiferent  measures  of  force,  when  any  mechanical  problem 
was  proposed  concerning  the  action  of  bodies,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  resolved 
it  in  the  same  manner,  and  arrived  exactly  at  the  same  Oonclttnoils.  It  was  there- 
fore evident,  that,  however  much  their  langoage  and  words  were  opposed,  their 
ideas  or  opinions  exactly  agreed.  To  reality,  the  two  parties  were  not  at  issue 
on  the  question  ;  their  positions,  though  seemingly  opposite,  were  not  contrary  to  one 
another  ;  and  after  debating  for  nearly  thirty  years,  they  found  out  this  to  be  the  truth. 
That  the  first  men  in  the  scientific  world  should  have  disputed  so  long  with  one 
another,  without  discovering  that  their  opposition  was  only  in  words,  and  that  this 
should  have  happened,  not  in  any  of  the  obscure  and  tortuous  tracts  tli rough  which 
the  human  mind  must  grope  its  way  in  anxiety  and  <l()ubt,  but  in  one  of  the  clearest 
and  straightest  roads,  where  it  used  to  be  guidt  d  Ity  the  light  of  demonstration,  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge. 

The  degree  of  acrimony  and  lUiherality  which  vi(ere  sometimes  mixed  in  this  con- 


of  \  is  viva.  The  funni-r  hv  MhmUcd  tn  he  prcvportiunal  to  tho  giitiple  pOWOT  of  Um  vUttud  TCloci^,  Mid  tbS 
gecood  he  h«id  to  be  proportional  to  tlie  square  of  the  actual  velocity.  !• 
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troveisy  was  not  ver j  creditable  to  the  diaptitantt,  and  proved  how  much  more  men 
take  an  interest  in  opinions  as  being  their  own,  than  as  being  simply  in  themselres 
either  trae  or  false.  The  dispote,  a»  condncied  by  S'GraTesende  and  Clarke,  took  this 
tarn*  especially  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who^  in  the  schools  of  theology  having  sharp* 
ened  both  his  temper  and  his  wit,  accompanied  his  reasonings  with  an  insolence  and 
Irritability  peculiarly  ill  suited  to  a  discussion  about  matter  and  motion.  His  pa* 
per  on  this  subject,  in  ike  PUku^tMeai  TVmmwltou^  *  contains  many  just  and 
acute  remarks,  acoompaaied  with  the  most  unfiiir  representation  of  the  argiiment 
of  Us  antagonists,  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  vi$  viva  were  a  matter  of  as  palpaUe 
absurdity  as  the  de'nial  of  one  of  the  axioms  of  geometry. '  Now,  the  truth  is,  tiiat  the 
argument  in  &vonr  of  livii^  forces  is  not  at  idl  liable  to  this  reproach.  One  of  the 
effects  produced  by  a  moving  body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  while 
another  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  simply }  and,  according  to  which  of  these  ways 
the  force  itself  is  to  be  measured,  may  involve  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  mathe- 
matical language,  but  cannot  be  charged  with  absurdity  or  contradicttoiu  Absurdity, 
indeed,  was  a  reproach  that  neither  aide  bad  any  right  to  cast  on  the  other.. 

A  dissertation  of  Mairan,  on  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  in  the  3f«moirs»  of  <fte 
deademy  of  Samteef  for  1?18,  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  common  measure  of  force 
is  roost  ably  supported.  Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  after  this,  the  opinions  on  that 
sulyect  in  France  continued  still  to  be  lUvided.  In  the  list  of  the  disputants  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  a  lady  included,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  name  of  Madame 
du  Cbaitellet,  along  with  those  of  Hypatia  and  Agnesi,  was  honourably  enrolled  ia 
the  annals  of  mathematical  learning.  Her  writings  on  this  subject  are  full  of  ingenui- 
ty, though,  from  the  fluctuation '  of  her  opinion^  it  seems  as  if  she  had  not  yet  env 


1  Vol.  XXXV.  (I79S).  p.  SSI.  HnttOD't  Airidgiimtf  VoL  VIL  p.  il9> 

•  In  all  the  arguments  Toi-  the  vis  xiva,  thii  learned  meUpbyaician  saw  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  formed 
iga'mn  tho  NewUmian  philosophy.  "  An  eKtraordiiUury  instance,"  sajrs  lie,  "  of  the  maiateoaace  of  the 
no-i  i)j^l|]able  abnirditjr  w«  bare  had  in  late  yean  of  very  emineat  nNttbemaddiitt,  Ldboits,  BemMiNfy 
Hcnuan,  Grovesend^ipliQi  in  ordevtD  raise  a  dust  of  opposition  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  tome  years 
back  iri^isted  w  ith  grent  eagerness  on  n  principle  which  subverts  all  science,  and  which  easily  may  be  made 
appeiir,  even  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  to  be  contrary  to  the  uecessary  and  essential  nature  of  things.''  This 
paiMge  nay  lenre  aa  a  proof  of  the  spirit  whidi  previikMl  mmg  the  phikNophen  of  that  thn^  oakinf 
them  ascribe  such  illiberal  views  to  one  another,  und  distorting  so  entirely  botli  their  own  reasoning  aodthota 
of  th«ir  adversaries.   The  sp<nt  awakened  by  Uie  discovery  of  fluxions  had  not  yet  subsided. 

'  Mad.  du  Chattellet,  hi  •  Dit$ertelimi  m  FSn,  publbhed  in  1740,  took  ibe  tide  of  Malnu^  and  lieitowad 
great  praise  on  bt»  di»c<>urso  on  the  force  of  moving  bodies.  Having,  however,  afterwards  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  philoMphy  of  Leibnitz,  ahe  eapoused  the  cauae  of  the  Fit  Ftiw,  and  wrote  againat  Mairan.  At 
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tireljr  exchanged  the  ci^riee  of  fashion  for  the  austerity  of  science.  About  tlie 
same  time  Voltaire  engaged  the  argoment*  and  in  a  Mmoin,  ■  presented  to  the 
Aoademy  of  Sciences  in  1741,  contended  that  the  dispute  was  entirely  aibont  woida. 
His  reasoning  is  on  the  whole  sonndp  and  the  snfTrage  of  one  who  united  the  cha*-  * 
racier  of  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a  pbiloeopher,  must  be  of  great  importance  in  a  coontiy 
where  the  despolism  of  fashion  extends  even  to  philosophical  opinion. 
■  Tbo^ontroversy  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclnnon, '  and  in  effect  may  be  said  to  have 
been  tenninated  by  thte  publication  of  lyAIemben's  Dymumiftie  in  1743.  I  am  not  cer^ 
tnm,  however,  that  all  the  disputants  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  al  least  till  some  years 
hler.  Dr  Reid,  in  an  essay  On  QuanH^,  m  the  PkUnopkitml  Trmuaettoiu  for  1748, 
has  treated  of  this  controversy,  and  retnarked,  that  it  had  been  dropt  rather  than 
concluded.  In  this  I  confess  I  differ  from  the  learned  author.  Tho  controrengr 
sensed  fairly  ended,  the  arguments  eKhansied,  and  the  conclusion  ettaUiMI,  that  the 
propositions  maintained  by  both  sides  were  true,  and  were  not  opposed  to  one  another. 
Though  the  mathematical  sciences  cannot  boast  of  never  having  had  any  d^Mtes,  they 
can  say  that  those  that  have  arisen  have  always  been  brought  to  a  salis&ctoiy  termi- 
aation. 

The  observations  with  which  i  am  to  conclude  the  present  sketch,  are  not  predsdly 
the  same  with  those  of  the  French  philosopher,  ^ough  they  rest  nearly  on  the  same 
foundation. 

As  the  effects  of  ONmng  bodief,  or  the  changes  they  produce,  n»y  vary  consider* 
ably  with  accidental  circumstances,  we  must,  in  order  to  measure  their  force,  have  re* 
course  to  effects  which  are  uniform,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  variaUe  causes.  First, 
we  may  measure  the  force  of  one  moving  body  by  its  eflfect  upon  anodier  moving  body; 
and  here  there  is  no  room  for  dispntef  nor  any  doubt  that  the  forces  of  such  bodies  are 
as  the  quantities  of  matter  multiplied  into  the  simple  power  of  the  vdodties,  because 


this  time  too  abe  drew  Hp  •  compend  of  the  LeIbnitiMi  pbiiosophj  fiw  the  lue  of  her  soo,  wUcb  ditpteyi 
ingenuity  and  ncutene?'?,  and  is  ccrtainTy  such  :i  prc'cnt  as  very  few  mothers  li:ivp  ever  been  in  a  condition 
to  make  to  their  children.  Soon  afterward*  tbc  same  lady,  having  become  a  Newtonian,  returned  to  her  former 
splalon  about  Cbo  fom  ofnMmiigbodiai^  nd-in  the  end,  give  to  ber  cauaiitymm  weaeelleM  tamdaijoii  of 
die  PHiiaipiB  of  NevMi,  with  e  coanentuy  on  e  |ieM  oTii^  fir  ilqierier  to  inj  other  that  haa  yet  appeov* 
od. 

*  DtwlM  rar  fa  JlfeMw  dei  Fona  MoMea;  €Bmm  de  Vdtalre,  Tom.  XXXDL  p.  01. 8n>.  edit.  1785. 
^  Two  very  valuable  papeni  that  appeared  at  this  late  period  of  the  dispute  are  found  in  tbc  Philoto- 
fhicn!  'J''r<rur!rlr>yii'  :  «np  by  Do^njnilicrs,   in  J":??,  ful'  of  rxrrllcnt  remarks  and  ValuaMo  OKpCCiaMllIC , 

aoothec  by  Jiuin,  m  1745,  comauiing  a  very  luii  state  ut  tlie  w  buiti  controrenjr. 
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lb»  foroM  of  bodies  in  which  tlicie  prodpcu  are  equ«l»  ar«  wall  knovn,  Uoppoa^  to 
destroy  one  another.  Thus  ooo  effect  of  moving  bodies  affords  a  measure  of  iheir 
JiMce,  which  does  noi  ^aiy  as  the  tqvar* ;  but  as  the  umpU  power  of  the  velocity. 

There  is  also  another  condition  of  moving  bodies  which  may  be  expected  to  alford 
a  simple  and  genoral  meaaare  of  their  Soroe.  When  a  moving  body  is  opposed  by  pres* 
•ore,  by  a  M*  mprlnat  or  a  resistance  like  that  of  gravity*  the  quantity  of  snch  resists 
ance  required  to  extuigniah  the  motion,  and  reduce  the  body  to  rest,  must  serve  to 
measure  the  Awce  of  that  body*  It  is  a  force  which*  by  repeated  impulses,  has  anni> 
hilated  another,  and  these  impnbes*  when  properly  collected  into  one  sum,  must  evi* 
dently  be  equal  to  the  force  which  they  have  exUnguished.  It  happens*  however* 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  computing  the  amount  of  these  retarding  forces*  which  lead 
to  diAtfent  results*  both  of  them  just*  and  neither  of  them  to  be  assumed  to  the  exdu- 
sion  of  the  other. 

Suppose  the  body*  the  force  of  which  is  to  be  measured*  to  be  projected  perpendi- 
onlariy  upward  with  any  vdocity*  then*  if  we  would  compute  the  quantity  of  the  force 
of  gravity  which  is  employed  in  reducing  it  to  rest*  we  may  either  inquire  into  the  re- 
tardation which  that  force  produces  during  a  given  time*  or  while  the  body  is  moving 
over  A  given  ^aoe.  In  other  words,  we  may  either  inquire  how  long  the  motion  will 
continue*  or  how  far  it  will  carry  the  body  before  it  be  entirely  exhausted.  If  the  length 
of  the  lime  that  the  uniform  resistance  must  act  before  it  reduce  the  bod^  to  rest  be 
t^cD  fSsr  the  effect  and  consequently  for  the  meesure  of  the  force  of  the  body,  thatforce 
nttst.be  proportional  to  the  velocity*  for  to  this  the  time  b  confessedly  proportionBL  If* 
00  the  other  band,  the  length  of  the  line  which  the  moving  body  describes*  while  sub» 
jected  to  this  uniform  .resistance,  be  taken  for  the  effect  and  the  measure  of  the  forc^ 
the  Ibfce  must  be  as  the  square  of  the  vdocity,  because  to  that  quantity  the  line  in 
qoeetion  is  known  to  be  proportional.  Her^  therefore*  are  two  results*  or  two  values 
of  the  same  thing*  the  force  of  a  moving  body*  which  are  quite  different  from  one 
another;  an  inconsistency  winch  evidently  arises  from  this,  that  tiie  thing  denoted  by 
the  terai  ,^brct*  is  too  vagoe  and  indefinite  to  be  doable  (tf  measnremenV  unlets  eome 
father  condition  be  aimexed*  This  condition  is  no  other  than  a  specification  of  the 
wofk  to  be  perfbcmed,  or  of  the  eflfect  to  be  .produced  by  the  action  of  the  moving 
body.  Thus*  when  to  the  question  ooncermog  the  force  of  the  moving  body*  you  add 
that  itis  to  be  employed  in  putting  in  motion  another  body,  which  is  itself  free  to 
move,  no  doubt  remains  that  the  force  is  as  the  vdocity  multiplied  into  the  quantity  of 
matter.  So  abo,  if  the  force  of  the  moving  body  is  to  be  opposed  by  a  resistance  like 
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tb«t  of  gravity,  the  lengtli  of  time  that  the  motion  may  ooDtinne  is  one  of  its  measor- 
able  effects,  and  that  eflfect  is,  like  the  fmner,  proportional  to  the  veiocitjr.  There 
is  a  third  eflb»t  to  be  considered,  and  one  which  always  occurs  in  snch  an  experi- 
ment as  the  lest,— the  height  to  which  the  moving  body  will  ascend*  This  limitation 
gives  to  tiie  force  a  definite  character,  and  it  is  now  measored  by  the  square  of  the 
vdocity.  In  ftct,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  precise  question  to  asl^  What  is  the  meusure  of 
the  force  of  a  moving  body  ?  You  must,  in  addition,  say.  How  is  the  moving  body  to 
be  employed,  or  in  which  of  its  different  capacities  is  it  that  yon  would  measure  its  e& 
fect^  In  this  state  of  the  question  there  is  no  ambiguity,  nor  any  answer  to  be 
given  but  one.  Hence  it  was  that  the  mathematicians  and  philosophers  who  difibred 
so  much  about  the  general  question  of  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  never  diieied  about 
the  particular  applications  of  thai  force.  It  was  because  the  condition  necessaiy 
for  limiting  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  date,  in  all  snch  cases,  was  fully  sup* 
plied* 

In  the  aigument,  therefore,  so  strenuously  maintained  on  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  both  sides  were  partly  in  the  right  and  both  partly  in  the  wrong.  Each 
produced  a  measure  of  force  which  was  just  in  certain  circumstances^  and  tbna  far 
had  truth  on  his  side:  but  each  argued  that  his  was  the  only  true  measure  so  that  til 
others  ought  to  be  rejected  i  and  here  each  of  them  was  in  error.  Hence,  also,  it  is 
not  an  accurate  account  of  the  oontroveny  to  say  that  it  was  about  words  merely  the 
dispulaois  did  indeed  misnndecsiand  one  another,  but  their  error  lay  in  ascribing  ge- 
nerslhy  to  propontions  that  were  true  only  in  particular  case^  to  which  indeed  the  am- 
bigni^  andTagneness  of  the  word  force  materially  contributed.  It  does  not  q»p«ar, 
however,  that  any  good  would  now  accrue  from  changing  the  language  of  dyna- 
mics. If,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  the  question.  How  are  we  to  measure  the  force 
of  a  moving  body  ?  be  added  the  nature  of  the  effect  which  is  to  be  produced,  all  ann- 
biguity  will  be  avoided. 

It  is,  I  think,  only  farther  necessary  to  observe,  that,  when  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  moving  body  is  not  uniform  but  variable,  according  to  any  law,  it  is  not  simply 
either  the  time  or  the  space  which  is  proportional  to  ilie  velocity  or  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  but  functions  of  those  quantities.  These  functions  are  obtained  from  the  in* 
tegration  of  certain  fluxionary  expressions,  in  which  the  measures  above  described  are 
applied,  the  resistance  being  regarded  as  uniform  for  an  ii^niteJy  small  portion  of  the 
time  or  of  the  space. 

.Many  years  after  the  period  I  am  now  treating  of,  the  controversy  about  the  vtir 
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vk-ct  seemed  to  revive  in  EiiglanJ,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Essay  on  Mechanical  Force, 
by  itie  lute  \Ir  SmLatoii,  an  able  engineer,  wno,  to  great  practical  skill,  and  mucU  ex- 
perience, added  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  mathematics.' 

The  reality  of  the  vis  viva,  then,  undei  certain  conditions,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  completLly  established.  Another  iimmry  conceniing  the  nature  of  this  force, 
which  also  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate,  was,  whether,  ia  the  communication 
of  motion,  and  in  the  various  changes  through  which  moving  bodies  pass,  the 
quantity  of  the  t  is  vha  remains  always  the  same  ?  It  had  been  observed,  in  the  col- 
lision of  elastic  bodies,  that  the  uin  lira,  or  the  sum  made  up  by  niuUiplyiug  each 
body  mlo  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  adding  the  products  together,  was  the  same 
after  collision  ttiai  il  was  before  it,  and  it  was  conehided  with  some  precipitation,  by 
those  wlio  espoused  the  Leibnitian  theory,  t:i.il  »t  similar  result  always  took  place  in 
the  real  phenomena  ol  nature.  Other  instances  were  cited  ;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  a  particular  view  of  this  prinei[)lc  which  presented  itself  to  Huygeas,  had  en- 
abled him  lo  find  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pendulum,  al  a  time  when  the 
stale  of  uicohanical  science  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  difficult  an  investigation. 
The  j)roposilion,  liowever,  is  true  only  when  all  the  changes  are  gradual,  and  rigor- 
ously subjected  to  the  law  of  continuity.  Thus,  in  the  collision  of  bodies  imperfectly 
elastic  case  which  cont  iiuiiUy  occurs  iu  nature),  the  force  which,  during  the  recoil, 
accelerates  the  separation  of  the  bodies,  does  not  restore  to  them  the  whole  velocity 
they  had  lost,  and  the  vis  liva,  after  the  collision,  is  always  less  than  it  was  before  it. 
The  cases  in  which  the  whole  amount  of  the  vis  viva  is  rigorously  preserved,  may 
always  be  brought  under  the  thirty-niuth  pcoposition  of  the  first  book  of  the  Frin- 
cipia,  where  the  principle  of  this  theory  is  placed  on  its  true  foundation. 

So  far  as  General  Principles  are  concerned,  the  precedi  ng  are  the  chitl  mechanical 
improvements  which  belong  to  the  period  so  honourably  distinguished  by  the  name^ 
of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  solution  of  par- 
ticular problems  would  afford  materials  for  more  ample  discussion  than  suits  the  na. 
tare  of  a  historical  outline.  Such  problems  as  that  of  finding  the  centre  of  oseiliaiion, 
^he  nature  of  the  catenarian  curve, — the  determination  of  tiie  line  of  swiftest  descent, — 
the  retardation  produced  to  motion  in  a  medium  that  resists  according  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  or  indeed  according  to  any  function  of  it, — the  determination  of  the  elastic 


>  N«te  £,  at  the  end. 
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curve,  or  that  into  which  an  elnstic  spring  lurm!?  iNelf  wlien  a  force  is  applied  to  bend 
it,— >all  these  were  problems  of  the  grealesl  interest,  and  w<?re  now  resols  liI  t  ir  the 
first  time  ;  the  science  of  mechanics  being  suflicient,  by  means  ol  the  compositiou  of 
forrcji,  to  find  out  thp  fluxionary  or  ditTerenliiil  equation*?  which  expressed  the  nature 
of  the  gradual  changes  whicli  in  ull  lht  :=e  cases  were  produced,  and  the  calcuhis  being 
now  f  ufficiently  powertul  to  infer  the  properties  of  the  finite  from  those  of  the  infioi- 
tt'siiiial  quantities. 

The  (kx  trine  ot'  Hydrostatics  was  cultivatfd  in  England  by  Cotes.  The  properties 
of  the  almos|)hcre,  or  of  ehislic  fluid-,  were  also  experitnenlally  uivestigaled  ;  and  the 
baromeltr,  after  the  in  n  !  mi'y  of  Pascal  had  proved  that  the  mercury  stood  lower 
the  higlier  up  into  the  aitiiusphere  the  instrument  w.is  carried,  was  at  length  brought 
to  be  a  measure  of  tlie  height  of  niouulaius.  Mariotte  a[)pvars  to  have  been  the 
first  who  proposed  this  use  of  it,  and  wlio  discovered  that,  while  the  heiglit  from 
the  ground  increases  in  arithmetical,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tiie  column 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  decrease  in  geometrical  progression.  Hatlcy,  who 
seems  also  to  have  come  of  himself  to  the  same  conclusion,  proved  its  tiuili  by 
strict  geometrical  reasoniog,  and  showed,  that  logarithms  are  easily  applicable  on 
this  principle  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  height  of  mountains.  This  was  in  the 
year  l6S5.  Newton  two  years  afterwards  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  same,  ex- 
tended to  the  case  when  gravity  is  not  constant,  but  variei  a*  auy  power  of  the 
distance  from  a  given  centre. 

To  the  assiduous  observations  and  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Halley,  the  natural 
history  of  the  atmosphere,  of  theoceanyand  of  magnetism,  are  all  under  the  greatest 
obligations.    For  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  these  objects,  this  ardent  and  philoso> 
pbictil  observer  relinquished  the  quiet  of  academical  retirement,  and,  having  gone  to 
St  Helena,  by  a  residence  <^  a  year  in  that  island,  not  only  made  an  addition  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  stars,  of  360  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  bat  returned  with  great 
acquisitions  both  of  nautical  and  meleorotogicat  knowledge.    His  observations  on 
evaporation  were  the  foundation  of  two  valuable  papers  on  the  origin  of  fountains ;  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  sufficiency  of  the  vapour  t^en  up  into  the  atmosphere, 
to  maintain  the  perennial  flowof  spting^  and  rivers,  was  eitablished  by  undeniable  evU 
dence.  The  difficulty  which  men  found  in  conceiving  how  a  precarious  and  aoci* 
dental  supply  like  that  of  the  rains,  can  sufficiently  provide  for  a  great  and  regular 
expenditure  like  that  of  the  rivers,  had  given  rise  to  those  various  opinions  concerning 
the  <^gin  of  fountains,  which  had  hitherto  divided  the  scientific  world.  A  long  re- 
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ttdence  on  tb«  mtnmit  of  an  insulated  rock,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  oceoni  visited  twice 
every  year  hy  the  vertical  son,  would  have  afibrded  to  an  observer,  less  quick-sighted 
than  Halley,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  of  evaporation  carried  on  with  such 
rapidity  and  copiousness  as  to-be  a  subject  of  exact  measnrentent.  From  this  ex- 
treme case,  he  could  infer  the  medium  quantity,  at  least  by  approximation;  and  h^ 
proved  that,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Lumidiiy  daily  nused  up  by  evaporation  is 
three  times  as  great  as  that  which  is  dischaiged  by  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it. 
The  origin  of  fountains  was  no  longer  questioned,  and  of  the  multitude  of  opinions  on 
that  subject,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  philosophers,  all  but  one  entirely  disap* 
peered.* 

Beside  the  voyage  to  St  Helena,  Halley  made  two  others;  the  British  government  - 
having  been  enlightened,  and  liberal  enough  to  despise  professional  etigutUe,  where 
the  interests  of  science  were  at  stake,  and  to  entrust  to  a  Doctor  of  Laws  the  com* 
mand  of  a  ship  of  war,  in  which  he  traversed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  in' 
various  directions,  as  far  as  the  53d  degree  ofM^uih  latitude,  and  returned  with  a  col* 
Jection  of  facts  and  pbservations  for  the  improvement  of  geography,  meteorology, 
and  navigation,  far  beyond  that  which  any  individual  traveller  or  voyager  had  hi- 
therto brought  together. 

The  variatioa  of  the  compass  was  long  bdicne  this  time  known  to  exist,  but  its  laws 
had  never  yet  been  ascertained.  These  Halley  now  detonnined  from  his  own  ohser* 
va^ons,  ootobined  with  those  former  navigaton^  in  so  far  as  to  trace,  on  a  nautical 
chart,  the  lines  of  the  same  variation  over  a' great  part  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  affording  to  the  nav^ator  the  r^y  means  of  correcting  the  errors  which  the 
deviation  of  the  needle  from  the  true  meridian  was  calculated  to  produce.  In  his  dif» 
ferent  travenes  he  had  Ibnr  times  intersected  the  line  of  no  variation^  which  scented 
to  divide  the  earth  into  two  parts,  the  variations  on  the  east  side  bmng  towards  the 
wesl^  and  co  the  w^  side  towards  the  east.  These  lines  being  found  to  change  their 
ponUon  in  the  .course  of  time,  the  place  assigned  to  the  magnetical  poles  could  not  be 
permanent.  Anj  theory,  therefore,  which  could  afibrd  an  explanation  of  their  changes 
must  necessarily  be  complex  and  difficult  to  be  estaUished.  The  attempt  of  Halley 
to  give  such  an  explanation,  though  extremely  ingenious,  was  liable  to  great  objec- 
tions}  and  while  it  has  shared  the  &to  of  most  of  the  theories  which  have  been  laid 


*  PkOotofkied  Tniuaetioiu,  1687*  Vol.  XVI.  p.  366> 
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down  before  the  phenomena  had  been  saJBciendy  explored,  the  general  Suits  ntkadk 
he  established  have  led  to  most  of  the  improronents  and  diaooveries  which  have  since 
been  made  respecting  the  polarity  of  the  needle. 

Besides  the  conclosion  jnst  mentioned,  Dr  Halley  derived,  from  his  observations, 
a  very  complete  history  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  the  tropical  regions,  vic'the 
trade-wind,  and  the  monsoons,  together  with  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides.  The  chart  which  contained  an  epitome  of  all  these  facts  was 
published  in  1701. 

The  above  are  only  a  part  of  the  obligations  which  the  sciences  are  under  to  the 
observations  and  reasonings  of  this  ingenions  and  indefatigable  inqnir^.  Halley  was 
indeed  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  his  age.  A  scholar  wdl 
versed  in  the  learned  langnages,  and  a  geometer  prvtfoundly  skilled  in  the  andent  ana* 
]ysis»  he  restored  to  their  original  elegance  some  of  the  predous  fragments  of  that 
analysis^  which  time  happily  had  not  entirdy  defaced.  He  was  well  acquainted  dsn 
with  the  dgebraicd  and  fluxionary  calcnlns,  and  was  both  in  theory  and  practice  a 
profound  and  laborious  astronomer.  Finally,  he  was  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  of' 
ten  stimulated,  vrith  good  effect,  the  tardy  purposes  of  that  great  philosopher.  Few 
men,  therefore,  of  any  period,  have  more  cldms  than  Hdley  on  the  gratitude  of  sncb 
ceeding  ages. 

The  invention  of  the  thermometer  has  been  dready  noticed,  and  the  improvements 
made  on  that  instrument  about  this  period,  laid  the  foundation  of  many  future  dih 
coveries.  The  discovery  of  two  fixed  temperatures,  each  marked  by  the  same  expan* 
lion  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  and  the  same  condition  of  the  fluid  in  which 
it  is  immersed,  was  made  about  this  time.  The  differences  of  temperature  were  thus 
subjected  to  exact  measurement ;  the  phenomena  of  heat  became,  of  ooorse,  known 
with  more  certainty  and  precision  i  and  that  substance  or  virtue,  to  which  nothing 
is  impenetrable,  and  which  finds  its  way  through  the  rarest  and  the  densest  bodiei^ 
apparently  with  the  same  facilitys-^which  determine  so  many  of  our  sensations,  and 
of  which  the  distribution  so  materidly  influences  dl  the  phenomena  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  came  now  to  be  known,  not  indeed  in  its  essence,  but  as  to 
all  the  characters  in  which  we  are  practicdiy  or  experimentally  concerned.  The 
treatise  on  Fire,  In  Bocrhaave's  CkemHrjf,  is  a  great  advance  beyond  any  thing  on 
that  subject  hitherto  known,  and  tenches,  notwithstanding  many  errors  and  imper* 
fections,  on  most  of  the  great  truths,  which  time,  experience,  and  ingenuity,  have 
nnce  brought  into  view* 
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It  was  in  this  periotl  also,  that  electricity  may  be  said  first  to  have  taken  a  scitjntific 
form.  The  power  of  amber  t  u  attract  small  bodies,  after  it  has  been  rubbed,  is  said  to 
have  been  known  to  i  iiales,  and  is  certainly  made  mention  of  by  Theophrastus*  The 
observations  of  Gilbert,  a  physician  of  Colchester,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
thoiigli  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years,  made  the  first  addition  to  the  transient 
and  superficial  remarks  of  the  Greek  iiaturali.st,  and  atford  a  pretty  full  enuniera- 
tion  of  the  bodies  which  can  be  rendered  tkLtrical  by  friction.  The  Academia 
del  Cnnento,  Boyle,  and  Otto  Giiericke,  followed  in  the  same  course  ;  and  the 
latter  is  the  first  who  nuntions  the  crackling  noise  and  faint  light  which  elec- 
tricity sometimes  produced.  These,  however,  were  Ij  i  Jly  perceived,  and  ii  was 
by  Dr  Wall,  as  described  in  the  i'hilosop/iical  I  <  ansuctiuns,  that  they  vtrere  first 
distinctly  observed. '  By  a  singularly  foriuuaie  anticipation,  he  remarks  of  the 
light  and  crackling,  that  they  seemed  in  some  degree  to  represent  thunder  and 
lightning. 

After  the  experiments  of  Hauksbee  in  1709,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  this  my. 
sterious  substance  was  considerably  advanced,  Wheeler  and  Gray,  who  had  discovered 
tliat  one  l)ody  could  communicate  eleciricit}'  lo  another  without  rubbing,  being  will- 
ing to  try  to  what  distance  the  electrical  virtue  mighi  be  ilius  conveyed,  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  communication,  a  hempen  rope,  which  they  extended  to 
a  considerable  length,  supporting  it  from  the  sides,  by  threads  which,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent tbe  dissipation  of  the  electricity,  they  thought  it  proper  to  make  as  slender  as  pos- 
sible. They  employed  silk  threads  with  that  view,  and  found  the  experiment  to  suc- 
ceed. Thinking  that  it  would  succeed  still  belter,  if  the  supports  were  made  still 
more  slender,  they  tried  very  fine  metallic  wire,  and  were  surprised  to  find,  that  the 
l)empen  rope,  thus  supported,  conveyed  no  electricity  at  all.  It  was,  therefore,  as 
being  fjiVi,  .aid  liot  as  being  «ma//,  that  the  threads  had  served  to  retain  the  electri- 
city. This  accident  led  to  the  great  distinction  of  substances  conducting,  and  not 
conducting  electricity.  An  extensive  field  of  inquiry  was  thus  opened,  a  fortunate  ac- 
cident having  sup[)lied  an  utsianlia  crncis,  and  enabled  these  experunenters  to  distin- 
guish between  wimi  was  essential  and  vvha,t  was  casual  iti  the  operation  they  had  per- 
formed.   The  history  of  electricity,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  abounds  with  facU 


'  WaU'«  piper  b  in  IIm  2ViMM«j0M  for  17O8,  Td.  XXVL  N0.SI4,  ^69— H«iiUbee  onffac^^i^i^, 
iMtbeMnefdyme.  8w  .^IdUlgMfi^  VoL  V.  p.  4M»  411. 
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of  this  kind ;  and  no  iiiiaD;«lK»  would  Mndy  the  natore  of  inductive  science,  and  the 
rales  for  the  interpretation  of  nalore,  can  employ  himself  better  than  in  tracing  tbe 
progress  of  these  discoveries,  He.will  find  abundant  reason  to  admire  tbe  ingenuity 
as  well  as  the  industry  of  tbe  inqutreFSi  but  be  will  often  find  accident  come  in  very 
opportunely  to  the  assistance  of  both.  Tbe  experiments  of  Whedcr  and  Gray  are 
described  in  tbe  Tramoetmu  for  17^ 


Sbctiok  III* 
OPTICS. 

Thb  invention  of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  the  discoveries  made  coocem- 
ing  the  properties  of  light  and  tbe  laws  of  vision,  added  tu  the  taciltty  of  applying 
natfaematical  reaMoing  as  an  instrument  of  investipiUon,  bail  long  given  a  peculiar 
interest  to  optical  researches.  The  experiments  and  inquiries  of  Newton  on  that  sub- 
ject began  in  1666, and  soon  made  avast  addition  both  to  tbe  extent  and  importance  of 
the  science.  He  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  twenty-tbree  years  old ;  he  bad  at* 
ready  made  some  the  greatest  and  most  original  discoveries  in  the  pure  mathema- 
tics $  and  tbe  same  young  man,  whom  we  have  been  admiring  as  the  most  profound 
and  inventive  of  geometers,  is  to  appear,  almost  at  the  ssme  moment,  as  the  most  pa- 
tient, Iftitbfol,  and  sagauious  interpreter  of  nature.  These  characters,  though  cert«in- 
ly  not  opposed  to  one  another,  are  not  often  combined  s  but  to  be  combined  in  so  high 
a  degree,  and  in  such  early  life,  was  hitherto  without  example. 

In  hopes  of  improving  tbe  telescope,  by  giving  to  tbe  glasses  a  figure  different  fnmi 
the  spherical,  he  had  begun  to  make  experiments,  and  had  procured  a  glass  prism,  in 
order,  as  he  tells  us,  to  try  with  it. the  celebrated  phenonuna  of  colours.'  These  trials 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  diflerent  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  are  now  too 
well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  a  particular  description. 


»  PkU.  Tram.  Vol.  VI.  (1672),  p-  3075.  Also  HuUon't  Abndgmait,  Vol.  I.  p.  678.  The  account  of 
the  •xperiments  is  in  s  latter  to  OUmbinigb,  dai«d  Fsbrasrjr  ItifS :  it  !•  die  tet  of  NewMo%  WMk«  thtt 

was  published.  It  !»  plain  rroiii  what  is  kaid  above,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  prismutic  spectrum  miVllOt 
uoknowa  at  that  time,  however  little  tbey  were  uodentood^  sod  bowerer  impertiectly  obtmed. 
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Having  adiuitteii  a  beam  of  light  into  a  dark  chamber,  through  a  hole  io  the  win 
dou-slnitter,  and  made  it  fall  on  a  glass  prism,  so  placed  as  to  cast  it  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  he  was  delighted  to  observe  the  brilliant  colouriiitr  <'^t'  the  sun's  itnage,  and 
not  less  surpri?e(l  ta  observe  its  figure,  whicli,  instead  ut  ijeiiiL;  circular,  as  he  ex- 
pected, was  oblong  in  the  direction  pt  rjjenilicular  to  the  clges  of  the  prism,  so  a«!  to 
have  the  shajie  ol  a  parallelogram,  rounded  at  the  two  ends,  and  nearly  tive  limes  as 
long  as  it  was  broad. 

When  he  reflected  on  llirsc  a[t|)carances,  he  saw  nothing  that  could  explain  the 
elongation  of  the  image  hut  the  supposition  that  some  of  tlie  rays  of  light,  in  pas- 
sing through  the  prism,  were  more  refracted  than  others,  so  that  rays  whicli  were 
parallel  when  they  fell  on  the  pri«m,  diverged  from  one  another  after  relractton, 
the  rays  that  differed  in  refrangibiliiy  dillering  also  in  colour.  The  spectrum,  or 
solar  i'.nage,  would  thus  consist  of  a  sertei»  of  circular  images  partly  covering  one 
anotuer,  and  partly  projecting  one  beyond  another,  from  the  red  or  least  refrangible 
rays,  in  succession,  to  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  imhgo,  ftnd  violet,  the  most 
refrangible  of  all. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  tried  every  other  hypothesis  which  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind  by  the  test  of  experiment,  and  proved  its  fallacy,  that  he  adopted  tius  as  a  true 
interpretation  of  tl>e  phenomena.  Even  after  these  rejections,  his  explauatton  had 
Still  to  abide  the  sentence  of  an  expcrimentttm  cruets. 

Having  admitted  the  light  and  applied  a  pnsm  as  before,  he  received  the  coloured 
spectrum  on  a  board  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  first,  and  also 
pierced  with  a  small  hole.  The  coloured  light  which  passed  through  this  second 
hole  was  made  to  fall  on  a  prism,  and  afterwards  received  on  the  opposite  wall.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  rays  which  had  been  most  refracted,  or  most  benl  from  their 
course  by  the  first  prism,  were  most  refracted  also  by  the  second,  though  no  new 
colours  were  produced.  "  So,"  says  he,  the  true  o mse  of  the  length  of  the  imaq-o 
was  detected  to  be  no  other  than  that  light  consists  of  rays  ditlerently  refrangible, 
which,  without  any  respect  to  a  difTerence  in  their  incidence,  were,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  transmitted  towards  divers  parts  of  the  wall."* 

It  was  also  observed,  that  when  the  rays  which  fell  on  the  second  [)ristn  were  all  of 
the  same  colour,  the  image  formed  by  refraction  was  truly  circular,  and  oi  tue  same 
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eoloar  wilh  the  incident  light.  This  is  one  of  the  moit  ooDcliuive  and  Mliibetoiy  of 
all  the  experiments. 

When  the  snn's  light  is  thus  admitted  first  through  one  aperture,  and  then  through 
another  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  and  is  afterwards  made  to  fisU  on  a  prism,  as  the 
rays  come  only  from  a  part  of  the  snn's  disk,  the  spectmm  has  nearly  the  same  length 
as  before,  but  the  breadth  is  greatly  diminished ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  light  at 
each  point  is  purer,  it  is  free  from  penumbra,  and  the  confines  of  the  different  colonrs 
can  be.  more  accurately  traced.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Newton  measured  the  extent 
of  each  colour,  and  taking  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  measures,  he  assigned  the 
following  proportions,  dividing  the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  exdusife  of  its 
rounded  terminations,  into  360  equal  parts;  of  these  the 

Red  occupied  •  45 

Orange  .  .  s? 

Yellow  -  -  48 

Green  •  .  60 

Blue  .  •  60 

Indigo  •  >  40 

Violet  -  *  80. 

Between  the  divisions  of  the  spectrum,  thus  made  by  the  dilferent  oolonrs,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  monochord  by  the  notes  of  music,  Newton  conceived  that  there  was 
an  analogy,  and  indeed  an  identity  of  faiios  j  but  experience  has  since  shown  that  this 
analt^  was  accidental,  as  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  different  oolonrs  do  not  dl* 
vide  the  spectrum  in  the  same  ratio^  when  prisms  of  different  kinds  of  glass  are  emi- 
ployed. 

Such  were  the  experiments  by  which  Newton  first  **  untwisted  all  the  shining  robe 
of  day,"  and  made  known  the  texture  of  the  magic  garment  which  nature  has  so  kind- 
ly spread  over  the  surface  of  the  visiUe  world.  From  them  it  followed,  that  colours 
are  not  qualities  which  light  derives  from  refraction  or  refiection,  but  are  original  and 
coimale  properties  connected  with  the  different  degrees  of  refrangibility  that  belong  to 
the  different  rays.  The  same  colour  is  always  joined  to  the  same  degree  of  refrangi- 
bility, and  converBcly,  the  same,  degree  of  refrangibility  to  the  same  colour. 

Though  the  seven  already  enumerated  are  primary  and  simple  colours,  any  <^ 
them  may  also  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  others.   A  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue. 
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for  instance,  makes  green  ;  of  red  and  yellow  oraoge ;  and,  in  general,  if  two  oolourSi 
which  are  not  very  far  asunder  in  the  natural  series,  be  mixed  together,  they  com* 
pound  the  colour  that  is  ia  the  middle  between  them. 

But  the  most  surprising  composition  of  all,  Newton  observes,  is  that  of  whiteness; 
which  is  not  produced  by  one  sort  of  rays,  but  by  the  mixture  of  all  the  colours  in  a 
certaiu  proportion,  namely,  in  that  proportion  which  they  have  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
This  fact  may  be  said  to  be  made  out  both  by  analysis  and  composition.  The  white  light 
of  the  sun  can  be  separated,  as  we  have  just  seen,  into  the  seven  simple  colours ;  and 
if  these  colours  be  united  again  they  form  white.  Should  any  of  them  have  been 
wanting,  or  not  in  its  due  proportion,  the  white  produced  is  defective. 

It  appeared,  too,  that  natural  bodies,  of  whatever  colour,  if  viewed  by  simple  and 
homogeneous  light,  are  seen  of  the  colour  of  that  light  and  of  no  other.  Newton  tried 
this  very  satisfactory  experiment  on  bodies  of  all  colours,  and  found  it  to  hold  uniform* 
ly  ;  the  light  was  never  changed  by  the  colour  of  the  bo<ly  that  reflected  it. 

Newton,  thus  furnished  with  so  many  new  and  accurate  notions  concerning  the  na* 
ture  and  production  of  colotir,  proceeded  to  apply  tlicm  to  tlic  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena. The  subject  which  naturally  offered  itself  tho  firsl  to  this  analysis  was  the  rain- 
bow, which,  by  the  grandeur  and  simplictly  of  its  figure,  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colours,  in  every  age  has  equally  attracted  the  attenlion  of  the  peasant  and  of  the  phi* 
losopher.  That  two  refractions  and  one  letiection  were  at  least  a  part  of  the  machi- 
nery which  nature  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  splendid  arch,  had  been  known 
from  the  time  of  Antonio  de  Duminis ;  ■  and  the  manner  in  which  the  arched  figure  is 
produced  had  been  shown  by  Descartes;  so  that  it  only  remained  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  colour  and  its  distribution.  As  the  colours  were  the  same  with  tliose  ex- 
hibited by  the  prism,  and  succeeded  in  the  same  order,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  cause  was  the  same.  Newton  showed  the  irutli  of  his  principles  by  calculating 
the  extent  of  the  arch,  the  breadth  of  the  coloured  bow,  ti.e  position  of  tlie  secondary 
bow,  Its  distance  from  the  primary,  and  by  explaining  the  inversion  of  the  colours.* 
There  is  not,  perliaps,  in  science  any  happier  application  of  theory,  or  any  in  which 
the  mind  rests  vrith  fuller  confidence. 

Other  meteoric  appearances  seemed  to  be  capable  of  similar  explanations,  but  the 
phenomeua  being  no  where  so  regular  or  so  readdy  subjected  to  measurement  as  iliose 
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of  the  raiiibou-,  the  theory  cannot  be  brought  to  so  severe  a  test,  nor  the  evidence  ren- 
dered so  satisfactory. 

But  a  more  diiricult  task  remained, — to  explain  llie  jiernianent  colour  of  natural 
bodies.  Here,  liowt'vrr,  as  it  rannot  bp  doubted  that  all  colour  comes  from  the  rays  of 
light,  so  we  must  coiichuie  ilial  one  body  is  red  and  another  violet,  hecaui^e  the  one  is 
disposed  to  rellect  the  red  or  least  refranrjil'le  rays,  and  the  other  to  reflect  the  violet  or 
the  most  refrangible.  Every  body  mrmi I  its  disposition  to  reflect  the  llcht  of  its 
own  peculiar  colour,  by  this,  that  if  v  ii  (  as!  on  it  pure  light,  tirst  of  its  own  rolour, 
and  then  of  any  other,  it  will  reflect  tlie  tirst  much  more  copiously  than  the  sfcond. 
If  cinnabar,  for  example,  and  ultra-marine  blue  be  both  exposed  to  the  same  red  ho» 
mogeneous  llglit,  they  will  both  appear  red;  but  the  cinnabar  strongly  luminous  and 
resplendent,  and  the  ultra-marine  of  a  faint  obscure  red.  If  tiiu  homogeneal  light 
thrown  uu  them  be  blue,  the  converse  of  the  above  wiii  take  place. 

Iraiisparent  bodies,  particularly  fluids,  often  transmit  light  of  one  colour  and  reflect 
light  of  another.  Halley  told  Newton,  that,  being  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  sea 
in  a  diving-bell,  in  a  clear  sunsiiine  day,  the  upper  side  of  his  liand,  on  wiiich  the  sun 
shone  darkly  through  the  water,  ai  l  tl.r  u'  li  .l  vin  ill  L;la^s  window  in  the  diving-bell, 
appeared  of  a  red  colour,  like  a  damaiik  rose,  while  ilie  water  below,  and  the  under 
part  of  his  hand,  looked  green. ' 

But,  in  explaining  the  permanent  colour  of  bodies,  this  difficulty  always  presents 
itself,>->Suppo8e  that  a  body  reflects  red  or  green  light,  what  is  it  that  decomposes 
the  light,  and  separates  the  red  or  the  green  from  the  rest  ?  Refraction  is  the  only 
means  <tf  decomposing  light,  and  separating  the  rays  of  one  degree  of  refrangibiUtjr 
and  of  one  colour,  from  tboie  of  another.  This  appears  to  ha?e  been  what  led  Newton 
to  study  the  colours  produced  by  light  passing  through  thin  plates  of  any  transparent 
mbelance.  The  appearances  are  very  remarkable^  and  had  already  sttFacled  the  atlen* 
tion,  both  of  Boyle  and  of  Hook,  but  the  fiMls  obserred  by  them  remained  insu- 
lated in  their  band^  and  unconnected  with  other  optical  phenomena. 

It  probably  had  been  often  remarked,  that  when  two  transparent  bodies,  snch  as 
glasi^  of  which  the  sur&oes  were  convex  in  a  certain  degree,  were  pressed  together,  a 
black  sptA  was  formed  at  the  contact  of  the  two^  which  was  surrounded  with  coloured 
rings*  more  or  less  regular,  according  to  the  form  of  the  surfaces.    In  order  to  ana- 
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lyse  a  phenomenon  that  seemed  in  itself  not  a  little  curious,  Newton  proposed  to  make 
the  experiment  with  surfaces  of  a  regular  curvature,  such  as  was  capable  of  being 
measured.  He  took  two  object  glasses,  one  a  plano-convex  for  a  fourteen  feet  tele- 
scope, the  Other  a  double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet,  and  upon  this  last  he  laid 
the  other  with  its  plane  side  downwards,  pressing  them  gently  together.  At  their 
contact  in  the  centre  wat  a  pellucid  spot,  through  which  ttie  light  passed  without  suf. 
fiering  any  reflection.  Rottod  this  »pot  was  a  coloured  circle  or  ring,  exhibiting  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  red.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  pellucid  or  dark  ring,  then  a 
coloured  ting  of  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  all  copwtM  and  vivid  except 
the  green.  The  third  coloured  ring  consisted  of  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
red.  The  fimrtb  consbted  of  green  and  red  i  those  that  snceeeded  became  gmdnally 
more  dilate  and  ended  in  whiteness.   It  was  possible  to  count  as  far  as  seven. 

The  colours  of  these  rings  were  so  marked  by  peculiarities  in  shade  and  vivacnty, 
tbat  Newton  considered  them  as  belonging  to  diflerent  orders;  so  that  an  eye  ac- 
customed to  examine  them,  on  any  particular  colour  of  a  natural  object  being  point* 
ed  out,  would  be  able  to  detennine  to  what  order  in  this  series  it  belonged* 

Thus  we  have  a  system  of  rings  or  «ones  surrounding  a  duk  central  spot,  and  them- 
selves altemately  datk  and  coloured,  that  is,  alternately  transmitting  the  light  and  re- 
flediag  it.  It  Is  endent  that  the  thickneu  of  the  plates  of  air  interposed  between  the 
glasses^  ai  each  of  those  rings,  must  be  a  very  material  dement  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  system.  Newton,  therefore,  undertook  to  compute  their  thickness.  Having  care* 
fully  measured  the  diameters  of  the  first  six  coloured  rings,  at  the  most  lucid  part  of 
each,  he  found  their  squares  to  lie  as  the  progression  of  odd  numbers  1, 9, 9, 7,  &c. 
The  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  dark  spot  to  each  of  these  circum- 
liBfences,  were,  therefore,  in  the  same  ratio,  and  consequently  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
of  air,  or  the  intervals  between  the  glasses,  were  as  the  numbers  1, 3, 5, 7* 

When  the  diameters  of  the  dark  or  pellucid  rings  which  separated  the  coloured 
lings  were  measured,  their  squares  were  found  to  be  as  the  even  numbers  Q,  8, 4,  6, 
and,  therefore,  the  thiekncst  of  the  plates  through  which  the  light  was  wholly  trans- 
mitted were  as  the  same  numbers.  A  great  many  repeated  measurements  assured  the 
aecuiaey  of  these  determinations. 

As  the  corvalure  of  the  convex  glees  on  which  the  fiat  su^e  of  the  plano-convex 
rested  was  known,  and  as  the  diameteti  of  the  rings  were  measured  in  inches^  it  was 
ttuj  to  compute  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  air,  which  corresponded  to  the  different 
lingi. 
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Aa  inch  being  divided  into  178000  parts,  the  distance  of  the  leiues  lor  tiie  tir&t  se- 
ries,  or  for  the  lumiDous  ringa^  wm  u^fjgff  tfSioff  TtSSoff 

For  the  flecond  series  vi&»*  rjSSoS^ 

When  the  rings  were  examined  by  looking  throagh  the  lenses  in  the  opposite  di« 
reciiott»  the  eoitral  spot  appeared  white,  and,  in  other  rings,  red  was  opposite  to  hln^ 
ydlow  to  violet,  and  green  to  a  compound  of  red  and  violet  j  the  coloort  formed  by 
the  tratmnitted  and  the  reflected  light  being,  what  is  now  called,  complemeutary,  or 
nearly  so,  of  one  another ;  that  is,  sacb  as  when  mixed  prodaoe  white. 

When  the  fluid  between  the  glasses  wa^  diflerent  from  air,  as  when  it  was  water,  - 
the  succession  of  rings  wa*  the  same ;  the  only  difierence  was^  that  the  rings  them- 
selves were  oarrower. 

When  experiments  on  thin  plates  were  made  an  sach  a  way  that  the  plate  wu  of  a 
denser  body  than  the  surrounding  medium,  as  in  the  case  of  soap-bubbles,  the  same 
phenomena  were  observed  to  take  place.  These  phenomena  Newtoo  also  examined 
with  bis  accustomed  accuracy,  and  even  be^owed  particular  care  on  having  the  ioap> 
bubbles  as  perfect  and  durable  as  their  frail  stracture  would  admit.  In  the  eye  of  phi* 
losophy  no  toy  is  despicable,  and  no  occupation  frivolous,  that  can  assist  in  the  db- 
covery  of  truth. 

To  the  dilTerent  degrees  of  tenuity,  then,  in  transparent  substances,  there  seemed 
10  be  attached  the  powers  of  separating  particular  colours  from  the  mam  of  light,  and 
of  rendering  them  visible  sometimes  by  reflection,  and,  in  other  cases,  by  transmis* 
sion.  As  there  is  rnson  to  think,  then,  that  the  ttinute  parts,  the  mere  particles  of 
all  bodies  even  the  most  opaque,  are  transparent,  they  may  very  wdl  be  conceived  to 
act  on  light  after  tlie  manner  of  the  thin  plates,  and  to  produce  each,  according  to 
its  thicknem  and  density,  its  appropriate  colour,  which,  therefore,  becomes  the  oo* 
lour  of  the  surface.  Thus  the  cotonrs  in  whiish  the  bodies  round  us  tipptar  every* 
where  arrayed,  are  reducible  to  the  action  of  tbe  parts  which  constitute  their  surliices 
on  the  refined  and  active  fluid  which  pervades,  adorns,  and  enlightens  tbe  world. 
. ,  ^  But  the  same  experiments  led  to  some  new  and  unexpected  conclusions,  that  seem* 
ed  to  reauh  the  very  essence  of  the  fluid  of  which  we  now  speak.  It  was  impossible 
to  observe,  without  wonder,  the  rings  alternately  luminous  and  dark  that  were  formed 
between  the  two  plates  of  glass  in  the  preceding  experiments,  and  determined  to  be 
what  they  were  by  the  different  thicknen  of  the  air  between  the  plates^  and  baviog  to 
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that  thickness  the  relations  formerly  expressed.  A  phi'.e  of  which  the  thickness  was 
equal  to  a  certain  qnantuy  mulu plied  by  an  odd  number,  gave  always  a  circle  of  the 
ooe  kind  ;  l)ul  il  tlie  thickness  of  the  plate  was  equal  to  llic  same  quaiility  niultijilied 
by  an  even  number,  the  circle  was  i>i  another  kind,  tlie  light,  in  tlie  first  case,  being 
reflected,  in  the  second  tran.smitted.  Lij»ht  penetrating  a  ilmi  transparetii  plate,  of 
which  the  tliickuess  was  m,  3ih,  5m,  &c.  was  decompo.sed  and  reflrcted ;  the  same 
light  penetrating  the  same  plate,  but  of  tlit  Uitckncss  0,  was  transmitted, 

though,  in  a  certain  degree,  also  deroiiiposed.  Tlie  same  iighi,  tUcrcfure,  Wiis  trans* 
mrtted  or  reflected,  according  us  the  second  surface  of"  the  plate  of  air  through  wliicii  it 
passed  was  distant  from  the  first  by  the  intervals  0,  2,  4»i,  or  wi,  Sm,  5m  ;  so  liial  it 
becomes  necessary  to  suppo<e  llie  same  ray  to  be  successively  disposed  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  to  be  reflected  at  points  ot'  .space  separated  tVoin  one  anDtlier  by  the  same 
interval  m.  This  constitutes  wlial  Newton  called  ftts  of  cast/  Iransmissiun  and  easy 
refltrtion,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  his  optical  discoveries.  It  is  so 
unlike  any  thing  \\  hich  analogy  teaches  us  to  expect,  that  it  has  often  been  viewed  with 
a  degree  of  incredulity, and  regarded  as  at  best  but  a  conjecture  introduced  to  account 
for  certain  optical  plieiioinena.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  just  conclusion,  for 
it  is,  in  reality,  a  necessary  inference  from  appearances  accurately  observed,  and  is  no 
less  entuled  to  be  considered  as  a  fact  than  those  appearances  themselves.  The  diffi- 
culty of  assigning  a  cause  for  sach  extraordinary  alternations  cannot  be  denied,  but 
does  not  entitle  us  to  doubt  the  truth  <^  a  conclusion  Ikirly  deduced  ft'om  experimeiiL 
The  principle  has  been  conflnned  by  phenomena  that  were  unknown  to  Newton 
himself,  and  possesses  this  great  and  unequivocal  character  of  philosophic  trath>  that 
it  has  served  to  explain  appearances  which  were  not  observed  till  long  after  the  time 
when  it  first  became  known. 

We  cannot  follow  the  researches  iA  Newton  into  what  regards  the  colours  of  - 
diick  p/ates,  and  of  bodies  in  general   We  must  ooii  bowever,  pais  over  his  expla- 
nation of  refraction,  which  is  Mnong  the  happiest  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
idencc^  and  has  the  merit  of  connecting  the  principles  of  optics  with  thme  of  dyna- 
mics. 

The  theory  Aon  which  tho  ospfanalba  we  qteak  of  is  deduced  is,  thirt  light  u 
•a  emamtioD  of  particies*  moviag  In  stnught  lines  with  incredible  velocity,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  particles  of  transparent  bodies.  When,  therefore«  light  falls  obliquely 
00  the  sorface  of  sach  a  body,  its  motion  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  parallel 
to  thai  nufiwe,  wul  the  other  perpendicular  to  it  Of  tfacfe,  the  first  is  not  affected 
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by  the  attraction  of  llie  body,  which  is  perpeudiciilar  to  its  own  surface;  and, 
tbeitjtoiL',  it  renuiius  the  same  in  the  refracted  that  it  was  iti  the  incident  ray.  But 
the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  surface  is  increased  by  the  attraction  of  the  body, 
and,  according  lo  the  principles  of  dynamics  (the  39th,  Book  I.  I'vinLip.),  what- 
ever be  the  (juanlity  of  this  velocity,  its  square,  on  entering  the  same  transpaieni 
body,  will  always  be  augmented  by  the  same  quantity.  But  it  is  easy  to  danon- 
strate  that,  if  there  be  two  right-angled  triangles,  with  a  side  in  the  one  equal  lo  a 
side  in  the  other,  the  hypothenase  of  the  first  being  given,  and  the  squares  of  their 
remaining  sides  differing  by  a  given  space,  the  sines  of  the  angles  opposite  to  the 
equal  sides  must  have  a  given  ratio  to  one  another.'  This  amounts  to  the  same  vvitli 
saying,  that,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  tine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  in  a  given  ratio.  The  explanation  of  the  law  of  refraction  thus 
gifen  is  so  highly  satiabctorj,  thai  it  affords  aairong  arguro^  iti  favour  of  the  sys> 
tem  which  comiden  light  as  an  emanation  of  particles  from  Inminoas  bodies,  rather 
than  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  fluid.  It  b  trae  that  Huygens  deduced  from  this  last 
hypothesis  an  explanati<m  of  ik»  law  of  (effaclion»  on  which  considerable  praise  was 
bestowed  in  the  fomer  part  of  this  Diwerlation.  It  it  undoubtedly  very  ingenioos, 
btik  does  not  rest  on  the  lame  solid  and  undoubted  principlei  of  dynamics  with  the 
precedingt  nor  does  it  leave  Uie  nrind  so.  completely  ntisfied.  Newton,  in  lias  Frii^ 
cipia,  has  deduced  another  demonstration  of  the  same  optical  proposiltoQ  (torn  the 
theory  of  central  forces. ' 

The  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  forms  no  »ceptiou  to  the  reasoning 
above.  The  rays  of  each  particular  colour  have  their  own  particular  ratio  nibriiting 
between  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction,  or  in  each,  the  square  that  is  added 
to  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  velocity  hat  its  own  value,  which  continues  the 
same  while  the  transparent  medium  it  the  same. 

Light,  in  consequence  of  these  views,  became,  in  the  hamb  of  Newton,  the  means  of 
making  important  diMOveries  concerning  the  Internal  and  chemical  constitatioii  of 
bodies.  The  square  that  is  added  to  that  of  the  perpendicolar  velocity  of  light  in 
consequence  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  transparent  substance,  is  properly  the  mea- 
sure of  the  quantity  of  that  attractioa,  and  is  the  same  with  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  incident  and  the  refracted  tight.  This  is  readily  deduced* 


'  Oftict,  Book  II.  Part  iii.  prop.  10. 

f  2^  Matk,  lib.  I.  prop.  9*.  '  Abe  Optkn  Botk  L  ptopttf. 
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therefore,  from  the  ratio  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction  ;  and  when  this 
is  done  for  different  substances,  it  is  found,  that  the  above  measure  of  the  refracting 
power  of  transparent  bodies  is  nearly  proportional  to  their  density,  with  the  exception 
of  thoee  which  contain  much  inflammable  matter  in  their  composition,  or  sulphur 
as  it  was  then  called,  which  is  always  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  refracting 
power.* 

Thus,  the  refracting  power,  ascertained  as  above,  when  divided  by  the  density, 
gives  quotients  not  very  diflferent  from  o  k  another,  till  we  come  to  the  inflam- 
mable bodies,  where  a  great  increase  inimediately  takes  place.  In  air,  for  instance, 
the  quotient  is  5208,  in  rock-crystal  5450,  and  the  same  nearly  in  common  glass. 
Biit  in  spirit  of  wine,  oil,  amber,  the  same  qn  -i  nis  are  10121,  12607.  13654.  New- 
ton found  in  the  diamond,  that  this  quotient  is  still  greater  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing, being  14556.*  Hence  he  conjectured,  what  has  since  been  so  fully  verified  by 
experiment,  that  the  diamond,  at  least  in  part,  is  an  intiammable  body.  Observing, 
also,  that  the  retracting  power  of  water  is  great  for  its  density,  the  quotient,  ex- 
pounding it, as  above,  being  7845,  he  concluded,  that  au  intiammable  sub^t.uK  r  enters 
into  the  composition  of  tliat  fluid, — a  conclusion  which  has  been  conlirmed  bj 
one  of  the  roost  certain  but  most  untxpecled  results  of  chemical  analysis.  The  views 
thus  suggested  by  Newton  have  been  successfully  pursued  by  future  inquirers,  and 
the  action  of  bodies  on  light  is  DOW  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  of  examining  into 
thtir  mtenial  constitution. 

I  should  liave  before  remarked,  that  the  alternate  disposition  to  be  easily  reflected 
and  easily  transmitted,  serves  to  explain  the  fact,  that  all  ir:ui  parent  substances  reflect 
a  poriioii  ot  the  incident  light.  The  reflection  of  light  h  um  the  hurlaces  of  opaque 
bodies,  and  from  the  aulcrior  burfaLCi  of  tiaii  purent  bodies,  appears  to  be  produced  by 
a  repulsive  force  exerted  by  those  surfaces  at  a  determinate  but  very  small  distance, 
in  consequence  of  which  tiiere  is  stretched  out  over  them  an  elastic  web  through 
wbich  the  particles  of  light,  notwithstanding  their  incredible  velocity,  are  not  always 
■Ue  to  penetrate.'  In  the  case  of  a  transparent  body,  the  light  which,  when  it  arrives 
at  this  ootvork,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  in  a  fit  of  easy  reflection,  obeys  of  coorsathe 
ifpalfliTe  force,  and  is  reflected  back  again.   The  particles,  on  the  other  hand,  which 


« Ibid. 

to  \h&  earUi  in  fi'  19",  fts  >a  d«duce(i  iiroia  tli«  ecUp^ 
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are  in  the  stale  which  difspo^es  them  tobetrannnUted,  overcome  the  repulsive  force,  and, 
entering  into  the  interior  of  tiie  transparent  body,  arc  subjected  to  the  action  of  its  at* 
tractive  force,  and  obey  the  law  of  refractioa  already  explained.  If  these  rays,  hoar- 
ever,  reach  the  second  surface  of  the  transparent  body  (that  body  being  supposed 
denser  than  the  medium  surrounding  it),  in  a  direction  having  a  certain  obliqoity  to 
that  surface,  the  attraction  will  not  suffer  the  nys  to  emerge  into  the  rarer  medium,  but 
will  force  tfaem  to  return  back  into  the  transparent  body.  Thus  the  reflectinn  of  light 
afc  the  second  surface  of  a  transparent  body  is  produced,  not  by  the  repulsion  of  the 
mediam  in  which  it  was  about  to  enter»  but  by  the  attraction  of  that  which  it  was  pre- 
paring to  leave. 

The  first  account  of  the  experiments  from  which       these  conclusions  were  de- 
dnced,  was  given  in  the  Philosophical  Tratuactions  for  l67St»  and  the  admiration 
excited  by  their  brilliancy  and  their  novelty  may  easily  be  imagined.   Among  the 
men  of  science,  the  most  enlightened  were  the  mo^^t  enthusiastic  in  their  prais^e.  Huy< 
gens,  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  says  of  them,  and  of  the  trutlig  they  were  the 
means  of  making  known,  "  Quomm  retpecfit  omnia  hue  ustjite  cdita  Jtjunia  aunt  et 
prorsus  putrilia."    Such  were  tlic  sentiments  of  the  person  who,  of  all  men  living,  was 
the  best  able  to  judge,  and  had  the  best  rifjhl  to  be  l;i>tiflious  in  what  related  to  optical 
experiments  and  di-NCoveries.    But  all  were  n<^f  equally  candid  with  the  Outeii  phi- 
losopher;  and  thongh  the  dlNCovery  now  communicated  h.id  everything  ti>  recom- 
mend It  which  can  nrisc  from  w  hat  is  great,  new  and  singnlar ;  though  it  was  nni  a 
theory  or  a  system  of  upiniunt»,  but  the  generalization  of  facts  made  known  by  experi- 
mt  iUsj  ami  tiiough  it  was  brought  forward  in  the  most  simple  and  unpretending 
forn),  a  host  ol  enemies  appeared,  each  eHL':t'r  to  ubtainthe  unfurl nnaie  pit  -eminence 
of  being  tlie  first  to  attack  conclusion*,  whic  li  the  unimimous  voice  ol  posterity  was  to 
conhrm.    In  this  contentiun,  the  envy  and  activity  of  I  look  did  not  fail  to  give  him 
the  advantage,  and  he  commnnicaled  his  objections  to  Newton's  coir  Uisiuns  concern- 
ing the  refrangibility  of  light  in  less  than  a  monlli  after  they  iiad  been  read  in  the 
Royal  Socii  ty.    He  admitted  the  accuracy  of  the  experiuienls  tliem»elves,  but  de- 
nied that  the  cause  of  the  colour  is  any  quality  residing  permanently  Jn  the  rays 
of  light,  any  more  than  iiiai  the  sounds  emitted  from  the  pipes  of  an  organ  exist 
originally  in  the  air.     An  imaginary  analogy  between  sound  and  light  seems  to 
have  been  tlie  basis  ot  all  bis  optical  theories.    He  conceived  thai  colour  is  no- 
thing but  the  disturbance  of  light  by  pulses  propagated  through  it;  that  blackness 

proceeds  from  the  scarcity,  whiteness  from  the  plenty,  of  undisturbed  hgiit  j  and  tiiat 
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the  prism  acts  by  exciting  different  pulses  in  this  fluid,  which  pulses  give  rist  to 
the  sensations  of  colour.  This  obscure  and  unintelligible  theory  (ii  we  luay  iionour 
what  is  unintelligible  with  the  name  of  a  theory)  he  accora[);uiie(l  with  a  muhi- 
tude  of  captious  objections  to  the  reasonings  ot  Ni  viuu,  wUom  la  a  . is  not  ashamed 
to  charge  with  borrowing  from  him  without  acitiiowledgincnt.  To  all  lliis  Newton 
replied,  with  the  solidity,  calmness,  and  modesty,  which  became  the  understanding 
and  the  temper  ot  a  true  [jiiilosopher. 

Tiie  new  theory  of  colours  was  quickly  assailed  by  several  other  writers,  who  sceai 
ftU  to  have  had  a  hetter  apology  than  Hooke  for  the  errors  into  which  they  fell. 
Amone;  them  one  of  the  tirst  was  Fathtr  i'ardies,  who  wrote  against  the  cxperinicntH, 
and  tvli.il  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  hypothesis,  of  Newton.  A  satisfactory  and  calm 
reply  convinct  d  him  of  his  mistake,  which  he  had  the  candour  very  readily  to  acknow- 
ledge. A  countryman  of  bis,  Mariotte,  was  more  difficult  to  be  reconciled,  and, 
thougii  very  conversant  with  experiment,  appears  never  to  have  succeeded  in  re- 
pealing the  experiments  of  Newton.  Desaguliers,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  re- 
peated the  experiments  doubted  of  before  the  Royal  Society,  where  Monmort,  a 
countryman  and  a  friend  of  Mariotte,  was  present. ' 

MM.  Linos  and  LncaSt  botb  of  Leige,  objected  to  Newton's  experiments  as  inac- 
curate I  the  fifit,  became,  on  attempting  to  repeat  tiietn,  he  had  not  obtained  tbe  same 
i«f  alii }  and  tJie  weond,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  paroeive  that  a  red  object 
and  a  blue  reqnifad  the  frail  distance  to  be  iKIfeKot  when  the/  were  viewed  Arongb 
a  tdescope.  Newton  refklied  with  great  patience  and  goe4  temper  to  both. 

The  series  was  closed,  in  1727*  by  the  work  of  an  Italian  author,  lUaetti,  who,  in 
fifce  manner,  called  in  question  the  accuracy  of  experimenis  wtaeh  be  bimself  had  not 
been  able  to  repeat  Newton  was  now  no  more,  bat  Desagalien,  in  consequenoe  of 
Bisetti's  donbts,  instituted  a  seriies  of  experiments  which  seemed  to  set  the  matter  en* 
tireff  at  rest  These  oiperiments  are  described  in  Uie  PkUomfhieat  Trmuoi^am  lot 
178S- 

An  iofierraoe  which  Newton  had  immediateljr  drawn  from  the  diecoveries  above 
described  was,  that  the  great  source  of  imperfection  in  the  refracting  telescope  was  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  that  there  were  stronger  reasena  than 
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either  MerstMine  or  Gregory  had  saspected,  for  looking  to  reileciion  for  the  improve- 
ment of  ujjtical  instruments.    It  was  evident,  from  the  difTerent  refranpibility  of  light, 
that  the  rays  coming  from  the  same  point  of  an  object,  when  decouifxi  ed  hy  the  re- 
fraction of  a  lens,  must  converge  to  different  foci ;  the  red  rays,  for  ex:\i[i(jli  .  to  a  point 
more  distant  from  tlie  lens,  and  the  violet  to  one  nearer  by  about  a  filt^ -luiirth  part  of 
the  focal  distance.   Hence  il  was  nr  i  nn  t(  ly  from  the  aberralion  of  the  rays  caused  by 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  ku^  ihat  ihe  imperfectiua  ul  the  images  formed  by  refrac- 
tion arose,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  refraction  itself.    It  was  evidciu,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  a  combination  of  lenses  with  opposite  figures,  one  convex,  for  instance,  and 
another  concave,  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  two  contrary  dispersions  to  correct  one 
another.    But  it  appeared  to  Newton,  ou  examining  different  refracting  substances, 
tliat  the  ditpemon  of  the  c<doiared  rays  never  could  be  corrected  except  when  the 
refraction  hidf  wm  eotirciy  destroyed,  fw  he  thought  he  haddiscoiTered  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  refnction  end  of  tiie  diflpertion  in  diflferent  tubatances  bore  always  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another.  This  if  one  of  the  few  iniiences  to  which  his  conclusions 
have  not  been  confirmed  bj  subsequent  experiment  j  and  it  will,  accofdingly ,  fall 
under  discussion  in-aootber  part  of  this  discourse. 

HaTing  taken  the  resolution  of  constructing  a  reflecting  telescope,  be  set  about 
doing  so  with  bis  own  bands.  There  was»  indeed,  at  tint  time,  no  other  means  by 
which  such  a  work  could  be  accomplished;  the  art  of  the  ordinary  glass-grinder  not 
being  sufficient  to  give  to  metallic  specula  the  polish  which  was  required.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  Gregory  had  entirely  failed  in  realizing  bis  very  ingenious  optical 
invention. 

Newton,  however,  himtetf  possessed  excellent  hands  for  mechanical  operations,  and 
could  usethem  to  better  purpose  than  is  common  with  men  so  much  immersed  in 
deep  -and  abstraot  speculation.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  mechanical  invention  was 
one  of  the  powers  of  bis  mind  which  began  to  unfold  itself  at  a  very  early  period. 
In  some  letters  subjoined  to  a  Memoir  drawn  up  after  bis  death  by  bis  nephew  Conduit^ 
it  is  said,  that,  when  a  boy,!Mewt»n  used  to  arouse  himself  with  constructing  machines, 
milts,  ttc,  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  he-displayed  great  ingenuity }  and  it  is  probable 
that  be  tiien  acquired  thai  u»e  of  his  hands  which  is  so  dilScult  to  be  learned  at  a  later 
period.  To  this,  probably,  we  owe  the  neatness  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  optical 
experiments  above  referred  to  were  contrived  and  executed,— <experiments  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  nature,  that  any  error  in  tiie  manipulation  would  easily  defeat  the  effect,  and 
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^pears  actually  to  have  done  so  witb  many  of  those  who  objected  to  bis  experi- 
ments. ' 

He  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  construction  of  his  telescope,  and  his  first  communi- 
cation with  Oldenburg,  and  the  first  reference  to  his  optic  al  experiments,  is  connect- 
ed with  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  and  mentioned  in  a  letter  dated  the  1 1th 
January  1679.  He  had  then  been  jjroposed  as  a  member  of  tlie  Huyal  Society  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sanim,  and  he  says,  "  If  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Society  shall 
be  conferred  on  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  testify  my  gratitude  by  communicating  what 
my  poor  and  solitary  endeavours  can  elTect  toward  the  promoting  its  philosophical 
designs."*  Such  was  the  modesty  of  the  man  who  was  to  effect  a  greater  revolution 
in  tlie  state  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  than  any  individual  had  yet  done,  and  greater, 
perhaps,  than  anv  individual  is  ever  destined  to  bring  about.  Success,  however,  never 
alt t  red  the  trinper  in  which  he  began  his  researches. 

Newton,  alter  considering  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  proceeded,  in  the 
third  and  last  Book  of  his  Optica,  to  treat  of  its  injlexion,  a  subject  which,  sui  has  been 
remarked  in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  was  first  treated  of  by  Grimaldi.  New- 
ton having  admitted  a  ray  of  light  through  a  hole  in  a  witHiovv-slintit  i  into  a  dark 
chamber,  made  it  pass  by  the  edge  ut  a  knile,  or,  in  some  experiments,  between 
t\ie  edges  oi  two  knives,  fixed  parallel,  and  very  near  to  one  another ;  and,  by  re- 
ceiving the  light  on  a  feheet  of  paper  at  different  distances  behind  the  kinves,  he  ob- 
served the  coloured  fringes  which  had  been  described  by  the  Italian  ofttieian,  and, 


'  The  Memoir  of  Conduit  wai  tent  to  FooteneUe  when  he  wu  preparing  the  £^e  on  Newton,  irat  he 
MCBN  to  htcft  paid  little  attMlfon  to    sod  hat  paned  ow  the       part  of  hit  life  wi A  tbe  remark,  that 

<me  may  apply  to  him  what  Lucan  aagr*  of  the  Nile,  that  it  has  not  been  "  permitted  to  mortals  to  sec  that 
river  in  a  feeble  state."  If  the  letters  above  referrrd  to  had  formed  a  part  of  this  communication,  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  would  have  saGriticed  a  fine  comparison  to  an  instructive  fact.  In  other 
iei|ieets  Condak^  Mtmair  did  not  comi^  nucb  iafiMmuttioQ  that  eoidd  be  of  use.  Hii  imtnicclont  to 

Fontenelie  are  curious  enough  ;  he  biila  him  be  sure  to  state,  that  Leibnitz  had  borrcm  td  Uie  Differential 
Calculua  from  tiie  Method  of  Fluxions.  He  coojurod  bim  in  another  place  not  to  omit  to  meotioD,  that 
Quean  OeroHDe  tned  to  ddigbt  miidi  m  die  oonfenation  of  Newton,  and  MMhing  could  do  more  hooour 
to  Newton  than  the  commendation  of  a  Queen,  the  Minerva  of  her  a^.  FMlWClIe  was  too  much  a  phi- 
losophefj  and  n  man  of  the  world  (and  had  hiin*elf  api)roachtd  too  near  to  the  persons  of  princes),  to  be  of 
Mr  Coflduit's  opinion,  or  to  think  that  the  approbation  of  the  most  illustrious  princess  could  add  diguity 
tothc  owB  who  had  lude  die  dme  greiieet  diMwrarioe  yet  knewa,  and  in  whoee  hamb  the  aeienoee  it 
Geometry.  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  had  al!  taken  new  forms.  If  he  had  been  called  to  write  the  Eloge 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  be  would,  no  doubt,  have  ren»rked  her  relish  for  the  conversation  of  Newton. 

On  tim  irbele,  ^  Eioge  on  Newton  liae  great  merit,  and,  to  bo  the  weA  of  «»•  wbo  at  bettem  a 
Cartesian,  is  a  singular  example  of  candour  and  imperttalttj. 

>  Bircb'e  Huhrg  ^Uu  Ro^  Sodety,  VeU  IlL  p.  S. 
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oti  exatTsina!ion,  foond,  tbat  llic  rays  harl  been  acled  on  in  passing  the  knife  edges 
hoili  1>\  re|nil>ive  and  attractive  forces,  and  had  begun  to  be  so  acted  on  in  a  sensible 
degree  w  iien  liiey  were  yel  distant  by  ^-f^  of  an  inch  of  \he  e^f^ci  of  the  knives.  His 
experiments,  iiowever,  on  this  subject  were  interrupted,  as  he  informs  us,  and  do  not 
apjx  nr  Id  have  been  afterwards  resumed.  They  eiiahled  him,  hosvever,  to  draw  this 
colKlu^in^,  that  tile  path  of  tlie  ray  in  passing  by  the  knife  edge  was  bent  in  opposite 
diretli<>u>,  so  as  to  form  u  serpentine  line,  convex  anci  concave  toward  the  knife,  ac- 
cordins?  to  tlie  repulsive  or  attractive  forces  which  acted  at  difl'erenl  distances;  tliat 
it  was  also  reasonable  to  conclude,  thai  the  phenomena  of  the  refraction,  reflection, 
and  inflexion  of  light  were  all  produced  by  the  same  force  variously  moditle<l,  and  that 
they  did  not  arise  from  the  actual  contact  or  collision  of  the  particles  of  light  with  the 
particles  of  bodies. 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Optics  concludes  with  those  celebrated  Queries  which  carry 
the  mind  i>o  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  speculation,  though  still  with  the  6up- 
l)ort  and  under  the  direction  either  of  direct  experiment  or  close  anal  >gy.  They  are 
a  collection  of  propositions  relative  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  mnUial  action  of  light 
and  of  bodies  on  one  another,  siah  as  ap]>earLd  to  the  author  highly  probable,  yet 
vvanling  such  complete  evidence  iis  might  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  as  principles 
established.  Such  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views-,  so  many  new  and  bold  con- 
ceptions, were  never  before  combined  with  the  sobriety  and  caution  of  philosophical 
induction.  The  anticipation  of  future  discoveries,  the  assemblage  of  so  many  fittto 
from  the  most  distant  regions  of  human  research,  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  same 
points,  and  to  elucidate  the  same  questions,  are  never  to  be  safficieotly  admifcd.  At 
the  moment  when  they  appeared,  they  must  have  prodaced  «  wondecful  teoMildoii  in 
the  philosophic  world,  unless,  indeed,  they  advanced  too  far  before  the  age,  and  con- 
tained too  much  which  the  comment  of  time  was  yet  required  to  elucidate* 

It  ii  in  the  Queriet  thai  W€  meet  with  the  ideas  of  this  philosopher  concerning  the 
Elaaiio  Mtlur,  which  bo  oonoetved  to  be  tho  mesitt  of  conreying  the  action  of  bodies 
from  one  pari  of  the  nnivene  to  another,  ud  to  irUeh  the  phenomena  of  light,  of  heal,  of 
gravitation,  are  to  be  ascribed.  Here  we  have  his  conclusions  concerning  that  polarity 
or  peculiar  virtae  residing  in  ttie  opposite  md»  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  he  deduced 
from  the  enigmatical  phenomena  of  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Here,  also,  Ihe  first 
step  is  made  toward  the  doctrine  of  dective  attractions  or  of  chemical  affinity,  and  to 
the  notion,  that  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  of  cohesion,  depend  on  the  al- 
ternate attractions  and  repulsions  existing  between  the  partides  of  bodies  at  difleceat 
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distances.  The  compariMm  of  gndiul  tranyttuw  from  rvpulnoa .to  iltra^ii  at 
those  distances,  with  the  pfwitiro  and  negative  qnantities  in  algebra,  wu  finft  sugge«t«4 
here,  and  is  the  aame  idea  wbtoh  the  iogeauUjr  of  BoecoFich  aAerimdy  eaqpAoded  iiiti» 
such  a  beautiful  and  complete  •ysteni.  Othefs  who  laave  attempted  sach  flighti  had 
ended  in  mere  fictioa  and  romaaoe;  it  is  only  for  such  men  as  Bacon  or  Newton  to 
soar  beyond  tbe  re|pon  of  poetical  fiction*  still  fceepiag  sight  of  probability,  and  alight- 
ing again  safe  on  the  isrraySrma  of  philosophic  troth/ 

SacTf ON  IV. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Tub  lime  wai  now  come  when  Ae  waa  tp  be  enlightaiiad  by  a  new  soianoe, 
Bfisiag  dift  «f  the  Gomparison  of  the  pbeoomana  of  mvtioa  as  observed  in  the  biavtnib 
wHb  the  laws  of  motioii  at  haown  on  ^  earA.  Physical  astronomy  w«f  the  result  d 
ilus  comparison,  a  scienoe  eml»acing  greater  objects,  and  destined  for  a  higher  flight 
llian  any  other  branch  of  natural  knowledge.  It  is  anncoeisary  to  observe,  that  il  was 
by  Newton  that  tbe  comparison  jut  referred  to  was  institnted,  and  the  riches  of  the 
new  tdence  unfolded  to  mankind. 

lliis  young  philosopher,  already  signalised  by  great  discofcries*  had  acarcdy 
reached  the  ag«  of  tweniy-fottr»  when  a  great  public  calamity  forced  him  hilo  the  si- 
tuation where  the  first  step  in  the  new  science  is  wid  to  bare  been  snggealed :  and 
that,  by  some  «f  those  oonunon  appearanoes  in  whiph  an'ofdinary  man  sees  noUuqg 
to  draw  his  atlentioo»  nor  even  the  man  of  genias,  enwepl  at  those  moments  of  in- 
tfunimi  when  the  mind  sees  fiirtbest  into  tbe  intellectoat  world.  In  1666.  the  plague 
leveed  him  to  retire  from  Cambridge  into  tbe  country  ;  and,  as  be  sat  one  day  alone, 
in  a  garden,  mnsing  on  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  force  by  which  the  phenome- 


*  Tbe  fpliail  wnIcb  of  Kewton  are  not  OA0B  to  be  Ibund  all  brought  togcUter  into  on*  bodj.  Hm  ftnt 
fVtofthsaicoiiiiats  of  the  pt^ien  in  tbe  Philosaphictd  Transactions,  which  gave  the  earliest  account  of  hit 
discoveries,  and  which  have  been  already  nfcrred  to.  Thty  arc  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  Oldenburg, 
the  Secretarj  of  the  Society,  as  are  also  the  answers,  to  Hooke,  and  the  others  who  objected  to  these 
ditooveriait  d»e  iHioJe  (omiag  a  muM  interaatiaf  aad  valuable  aerie*  wfaicb  Dr  Honeljr  bM  poUUial 
in  the  fourth  vofume  of  his  edition  of  Newton's  works,  under  the  title  of  Letters  relaliiig  to  the  Throng  nf 
UgU  and  Colours.  The  next  work,  in  point  of  time,  consists  of  tbe  Lectiomet  Ofticat  or  the  optical  lec« 
tmm oMeh <h« wrthar dalwwad wk Ctobridy.  Thti  Optict,miSbamhodkBfUi^\mm^mmwmfil^, 
containing  all  the  reasoning  concerning  optical  phenomena  above  referred  to.  The  fint  edition  wii  in 
1704^  tbe  eeMiid,  with  odditiflos,  in  1717.  Nmtatd  Qpere,  Tom,  IV.  Hocody's  oditioo. 
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na  at  the  earth's  surlace  are  so  much  regulated,  he  observed  tlie  apples  falling 
spontaneously  from  the  trees,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  iiun,  biace  gravity  is  a 
tendency  not  confined  to  bodies  on  tlie  very  surface  of  the  earth,  but  since  it  reaches 
to  the  tops  of  trees,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  buildings,  nay,  to  the  summits  of 
the  most  lofty  mountains,  without  it^  intensity  or  direction  sufiering  atiy  sensible 
change,  Why  may  it  not  reach  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  even  to  the  moon  it- 
wif  ?  And,  if  so,  may  not  the  moon  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  gravity,  and  forced 
to  describe  «  cnrre  like  a  projectile  at  the  sarface  of  the  earth  i ' 

Hettt  another  consideration  very  naturally  occnned.  Though  gravity  be  not  sen* 
sibljr  wcftkened  at  the  small  distances  frwn  the  surface  to  which  our  ezperimenu  ex- 
tend»  it  nay  be  weakened  at  greater  distances,  and  at  the  moon  nay  be  greatly  di- 
mimshed.  To  estimate  the  quanti^  of  this  diminution  Newton  «p|»eari  to  have  reason- 
ed thus  i  If  the  moon  be  ret«ned  In  her  orbit  by  her  gravitMion  to  the  earth,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  planets  are»  in  like  manner,  carried  round  the  sun  by  a  power  of  the 
same  kind  with  gravity,  directed  to  the  centre  of  that  Inmioary.  He  proceeded, 
therefore,  to  inquire,  by  what  kw  the  tendency,  or  gravitation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun 
most  diminish,  in  order  that,  describing,  as  they  do^  orbits  nearly  circular  nmnd  the  mm, 
their  times  of  revolution  and  their  distances  may  have  the  relation  to  one  another  which 
they  are  known  to  have  frmn  observation,  or  from  the  third  law  of  Kepler. 

This  was  an  investigation  which,  to  most  even  of  the  philosophers  and  mathemati' 
ctins  of  that  eg^  wouM  have  proved  an  Insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  farther  pro- 
gress i  but  Newton  was  too  fomiliar  with  the  geometry  of  evanescent  or  infinitely  small 
quantities,  not  to  discover  very  soon,  that  the  law  now  referred  to  would  require  the 
Ibrce  of  gravity  to  diminish  exactly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increased.  The 
moon,  therefore,  bring  distant  from  the  earth  about  sixty  sefnidiameters  <tf  the  earth,  the 
force  of  gravity  at  that  distance  must  be  reduced  to  the  S600th  part  of  what  it  is  atthe 
earth's  surfoce.  Was  the  deflection  of  the  moon  then  from  the  tangent  of  her  oibi^ 
*  in  a  second  of  time^  just  the  SGOOth  part  of  the  distance  which  a  heavy  body  falls 
in  a  second  at  the  sorfitce  of  the  earth  >  This  was  a  question  that  couUl  be  precisely 
answered,  supposing  the  moon's  distance  known  not  merely  in  semidiameters  of  the 
earth  but  in  feet,  and  her  angular  velocity,  or  the  time  of  her  revdutton  in  her  orbit, 
to  be  also  known* 

'  In  this  calculation,  however,  being  at  a  distance  from  books,  he  took  the  common 
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MtainalioD  of  the  eftrlh't  circumfereDoe  that  wu  in  use  hefore  the  meamrement  of 
Norwood*  or  of  the  French  AcademiciMis,  according  to  which,  a  d^ree  is  held  equal 
to  60  Engliib  nil^.  This  being  in  reality  a  verjr  erroueoQs  supposition,  the  result  of 
the  calculation  did  not  represent  the  force  as  adequate  to  Uie  supposed  effect}  whence 
Newton  concluded  that  some  other  cause  than  gravity  must  act. on  the  moon,  and  on 
that  account  he  laid  aside,  for  the  time*  all  farther  speculation  on  the  subject*  It  was 
in  the  true  s|Mrit  of  philoeophy  that  he  so  readily  gave  up  an  hj^KMhesis,  in  which  he 
could  not  but  feel  some'interest,  the  moment  he  found  it  at  variance  with  observation. 
He  was  sensible  that  notiiing  but  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  things  compared  could 
establish  the  conclusion  he  meant  to  deduce,  or  authoiiae  him  to  proceed  with  the  su> 
peistmcture,  for  which  it  was  to  serve  as  the  founifation. 

It  appears,  that  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  this,  that  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  same  subject,  by  a  tetter  from  Dr  Hooke,  proposing,  as  a  question,  To  determine 
the  line  in  which  a  body  let  M  from  a  height  descends  to  the  ground,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  This  induced  him  to  resume  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  moon's  motion  j  and  the  measure  of  a  degree  by  Norwood  having  now  far* 
niflhed  more  exact  data,  he  found  that  his  calculation  gave  the  precise  quantity  for  the 
moon's  momentary  deflection  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  which  was  deduced  from 
astronomical  observation.  The  mOon,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  descend  toward 
the  earth  from  the  same  cause  that  a  stone  at  its  surface  has  and  if  the  descent  of  the 
stone  in  a  second  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  SGOO,  it  will  give  the  quantity  by 
which  the  moon  descends  in  a  second,  below  the  tangent  to  her  orbit,  and  thus  is  ob* 
tained  an  experimental  proof  of  the  fact,  that  gravity  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  increases.  He  had  already  found  that  the  times  of  the  planetary  revoJutions, 
supposing  their  orbits  to  be  circular,  led  to.  the  same  condusion}  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  Hooke's  problem,  to  inquire  what  their  orbits 
must  be,  supposing  the  centripetal  force  to  be  Inversely  as  the  squaro  of  the  distance^ 
and  the  initial  or  projectile  force  to  be  any  whatsoever.  On  this  subject  Pemberton 
nmya,  he  composed  (as  he  calls  it)  a  dosen  propositions,  which  probably  wero  the  same 
with  those  in  the  banning  of  the  fWiwiimi,— such  as  the  description  of  equal  areas  in 
equal  times^  about  the  centro  of  forc^  and  the  dliplicity  of  the  orbits  described  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  centripetal  foroe  that  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tances. 

What  seems  very  ^flicult  to  be  explained  is,  that,  after  liaving  made  trid  of  his 
strength,  and  of  the  power  of  the  instnnnents  of  investigation  which  he  was  now  in  pos- 
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MMiOD  of,  and  bad  entered  bj  neam  of  tbem  oa  tlw  noUeBl  aql  mxM  amgnifteent 
field  of  inveiligaftioii  thai  was  ever  jrel  opened  to  any  of  Ibe  hunsan  race,  he  again  de» 
silted  from  the  pttr«mt»  so  thai  it  was  not  till  several  years  afterwards  that  the 
sation  of  Dr  Halley,  who  made  him  a  visit  at  Cambridge,  induced  him  to  resume  and 
extend  his  reaeavchcs* 

He  then  fonod,  that  the  three  great  fiftcts  in  astronomy,  which  form  the  laws  of 
Kepler,  gave  the  most  complete  evidence  to  the  syilem  of  gravitation.  The  JSni  of 
theoB,  the  proportiomility  of  the  areas  described  by  the  radios  vector  to  the  times  in 
which  they  arc  described,  is  the  pecvliar  character  of  the  motions  produced  by  an 
original  impulse  impressed  otf  a  body,  combined  with  a  centripetal  force  continuatly 
urging  it  to  a  given  centre.  The  ueomd  law,  that  the  planets  describe  ellipses, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  common  to  them  all,  coincides  with  this  propo* 
silioo,  that  a  body  under  the  influence  of  a  centripetal  force,  varying  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  inversdiy,  and  having  any  pn^ectile  force  whatever  originally  lm» 
pressed  on  it,  must  describe  a'  conic  section  having  one  focus  in  the  centre  of  force* 
which  section,  if  the  prcgectile  force  docs  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  will  become  an 
ellipse.  The  ikird  law,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of 
the  distances,  is  a  property  which  belongs  to  the  bodies  describing  elliptic  orbits  under 
the  conditions  just  slated.  Thus  the  three  great  truths  to  which  the  astronomy  of  tho 
planets  bad  been  reduced  by  Kepler,  were  all  explained  in  the  most  satisfoetory  man* 
ner,  by  the  si^poaition  that  the  planets  graviiate  to  the  sun  with  a  force  which  varies 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distances^  It  added  much  to  this  evidence, 
that  the  observations  of  Camini  bod  proved  the  same  laws  to  prevail  among  Ae  satek 
lites  of  Jupiter. 

But  did  the  principle  which  appeared  thus  to  unite  the  great  bodies  of  the  umvene  act 
only  on  those  bodies  ?  Did  it  reside  merely  in  their  centres,  or  was  it  a  force  common  to 
all  the  particles  of  matter  f  Was  it  a  foot  that  every  particle  of  matter  had  a  tendency 
to  unite  wUh  every  other?  Or  was  that  tendency  directed  only  to  particular  centres?  It 
could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  tendency  was  common  to  all  the  particles  of  matter. 
The  centres  of  the  great  bodies  bad  no  properlies  as  mathematical  ponits,  they  had 
tioQs  but  what  they  derived  from  the  material  panicles  distributed  aionnd  them.  But 
the  question  admitted  of  being  brought  to  a  better  test  than  that  of  such  general  reason* 
jng  as  the  preceding.  The  bodies  between  which  this  tendency  had  been  observed  to 
take  place  were  all  round  bodies,  and  cither  spherical  or  neariy  so,  but  whether  great 
er  small,  they  seemed  to  gmvilnle  toward  one  another  acoordhig  to  the  same  law. 
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The  pliuMU  graviiaied  to  ihe  sun,  the  moon  to  the  earth,  the  aateUitei  of  Jupiter  to- 
ward Jupiter;  and  gmvUy»  in  all  these  ioMance^  varied  inversely  as  the  squares 
-  of  the  distances.   Were  the  bodies  ever  so  small— were  they  mere  particles— pro- 
viifed  only  they  were  round,  it  was  therefore  safe  to  iofer»  that  they  would  tend  to  unite 
with  forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances*   It  was  probable,  then,  that  gra- 
vity was  the  mutual  tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  toward  one  another;  but  this 
could  not  be  ooncldded  with  certainty,  till  it  was  found,  whether  great  spherical  bodies 
composed  of  particles  gravitating  according  to  this  law,  would  themselves  gravitate 
according  to  the  same.  Perhaps  no  man  of  that  age  but  Newton  himself  was  lit 
to  nndcrtake  the  solution  of  this  problem.   His  analyst^  either  in  the  form  of  fluxions 
OT  in  that  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  was  able'  to  reduce  it  to  the  quadrature  of 
carves,  and  h^  then  found,  no  doubt  in6nilely  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  law  was  the* 
same  for  the  sphere  as  for  the  particles  which  compose  it}  that  the  gravitation  was 
diiecled  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  was  as  the  quantity  of  matter  contain- 
ed in  it,  divided  by  the  squaie  of  the  distance  from  its  centre.  Thus  a  complete 
expression  was  obtained  for  the  law  of  gravity,  involving  both  the  conditions  ou 
which  it  must  depend,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gravitating  bodies,  and  the 
distance  at  which  the  bodies  were  placed.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
tendency  was  sJways  mutual,  as  there  appeared  nowhere  any  exception  to  the  rule 
that  action  and  reaction  are  equal ;  so  that  if  a  stone  gravitated  to  the  «earih,  the 
earth  gravitated  equally  to  the  stone  j  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  bodies  tended  to  ap- 
proadi  one  another  with  velocities  which  were  inversely  as  their  quantities  of  matter.  * 
There  appeared  to  bo  no  limit  to  the  distance  to  which  this  action  reached ;  it  wan 
a  force  that  united  all  the  parts  of  matter  to  one  another,  and  if  it  appeared  to  be 
particularly  directed  to  certain  points^  such  as  the  centres  of  the  sun  ur  of  the  planets, 
it  was  only  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  matter  collected  and  distributed  uniformly 
round  those  points,  through  which,  therefore,  the  force  resulting  from  the  composition 
of  all  those  elements  must  pass  either  accurately  or  nearly. 

A  remarkable  inference  was  deiluced  fi  om  this  view  of  the  planetary  motioni,  giv- 
ing a  deep  insight  into  the  constitution  of  our  system  in  a  matter  that  seems  the  most  re- 
condite, and  the  farthest  beyond  the  sphere  which  necessarily  circnmspribes  human 
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knowledge.  The  qoantUy  of  matter,  and  even  the  density  of  the  planets,  wai  determined. 
We  have  *een  how  Newton  compared  the  intensity  of  gravitation  at  the  rarfaoe  of  the 
earth,  with  its  intensity  at  the  moon,  and  by  a  computation  somewhat  similar,  he  com* 
pared  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  gravitation  to  the  sun,  with  the  moon's  gravitation  to 
the  earth,  each  being  measured  by  the  oontemporaneoos  and  momentary  deflexionfrom  a 
tangent  to  the  small  arch  of  its  orbit.  A  more  detailed  investigation  showed  thai  the 
intensity  of  the  central  force  in  different  orbits,  is  as  the  mean  distance  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  periodic  time;  and  the  same  intenwty  being  alto  as  the  quantities  of 
mattvr  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  distances,  it  follows,  that  these  two  quotients 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  that,  therefore,  the  quantities  of  matter  are  as  the 
mean  distances  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, in  the  instance  just  menticmed,  that  the  ratio  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth  to  the  mean  distance  of>  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  given  (which  it  is  from 
astronomical  observation) ;  as  the  ratio  of  their  periodic  lines  is  also  known,  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  sun  to  the  qu:uitity  of  matter  in  the  earth,  of  consequence 
is  found,  and  the  same  holds  good  for  all  the  planets  which  have  satellites  moving 
round  them.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  unexpected  than  that  the  quantities 
of  matter  in  bodies  so  remote,  should  admit  of  being  compared  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  earth.  Ileuco  also  their  mean  densities,  or  mean  specific  gravities, 
became  known.  For  from  their  di^tat1ces  and  the  angles  they  subtended,  both 
known  from  observation,  their  magaitudes  or  cubical  contents  were  easily  inferred, 
and  (he  densities  of  all  bodies  are,  as  their  quantities  of  matter,  divided  by  their  magni- 
tude. The  Princfpia  Philosophia  NaiuraUt^  which  contained  all  these  discoveries, 
and  efitablisbed  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation,  was  given  to  the  world  in  1687, 
an  sera,  on  that  account,  for  ever  memorable  in  the  iustory  of  human  knowledge. 

The  principle  of  gravity  which  was  thus  fully  established,  and  its  greatest  and  most 
extensive  consequences  deduced,  was  not  now  mentioned  for  tho  first  time,  though  for 
the  first  time  its  existence  as  a  fact  was  ascertained,  and  the  law  it  observes  was  dis« 
covered.  Besides  some  curious  references  to  weight  and  gravity,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient^f;,  find  something  more  precise  couceruiug  it  in  tlie  wril* 
ings  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  llooke. 

Anaxagoras  is  said  to  have  held  that  *'  llic  heavens  are  kept  iti  their  place  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  revolution,  and  would  fall  down  if  tiiat  rapidity  were  lo  cease,"  ' 


>  Ccclum  omne  vcbcoMiiti  CBeuilo  contlsrv,  tHu  fcminioiie  kpemvre.  (Oiog.  LacrU  iji  Anat*  Lib.  IL 
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Plutarch,  in  like  mannftri  says,  the  moon  is  kept  from  hSUmg  by  the  rapidity  of 
bcr  jnotioo,  just  as  a  stone  whirled  ronnd  in  a  sling  is  pre?eiited  froin  failing  to  the 
ground.* 

Zittcrelins,  reasoning  probably  after  Democrilos,  holds,  thai  the  atoms  wonld  all, 
from  their  gravity*  have  long  since  united  in  the  centre  ci  the  universe,  if  the  universe 
were  not  infinite  so  as  to  have  no  centre.* 

An  observation  of  Pythagoras*  supposed  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  gravity,  though 
in  reality  extremdy  vague,  has  been  abundantly  commented  on  by  Gregory  and  Mac* 
Isarin.  A  musical  string,  said  that  philosopher,  gives  the  same  sound  with  another  of 
twice  the  length,  if  the  latter  be  straitened  by  lour  times  the  wei^t  that  straitens  the 
former ;  and  the  gravity  of  a  planet  is  four  times  that  of  another  which  is  at  twice  the 
distance.  Hiese  are  the  most  precise  notices,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  exist  in  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  ancients  concerning  gravity  as  a  force  acting  on  terrestrial  bodies,  or  as 
extending  even  to  those  that  are  more  distant.  They  are  the  revencs  of  ingenious 
men  who  had  no  steady  principles  deduced  from  experience  and  observation  to  direct 
their  inquiries  $  and  who,  even  when  in  their  otmjectnres  they  hit  on  the  truth,  coold 
hardlj  distinguish  it'from  error. 

Copernicus*  as  might  be  expected,  is  considerably  more  precise.  *'  I  do  not  think," 
says  he,  **  that  gravity  is  anything  but  a  natural  atf^w fcnsy  of  the  parts  (of  the  earth) 
given  by  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that,  by  uniting  together,  they  may  as- 
same  the  form  of  a  globe.  It  is  probable,  that  this  same  affection  bdongs  to  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars,  which  all  are  of  a  round  furm.'" 

The  power  which  Copernicus  here  speaks  of  has  nothing  to  do,  in  his  opinion,  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth  or  the  planets  in  their  different  orbits.  It  is  merely  intend* 
ed  as  an  explanation  of  their  globular  forms,  and  the  consideration  that  does  the  author 
most  credit  is,  that  of  supposing  the  force  to  belong,  not  to  the  centre,  but  to  aU  the 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Kepler,  in  his  immortal  work  on  llie  Motions  of  Mars,  treats  of  gravity  as  a  force 
acting  naturally  from  planet  to  planet,  and  particularly  from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 
"  If  tfae  moon  and  the  earth  were  not  retained  by  some  animal  or  other  equivalent 
force  each  in  its  orbit,  the  earth  woidd  ascend  to  the  moon  by  a  54th  part  of  the  in* 
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terval  between  thein,  while  the  mooa  moved  over  the  renuuniiig  59  partly  that  ia,  top. 
Tpenng  them  both  of  the  same  density."  *    This  peasm*  is  canons,  as  displajing  a 
singular  mixture  of  knowledge  and  error  on  the  snbject  of  the  planeiarj  motiont. 
The  tendency  of  the  earth  and  moon  being  mnind,  and  prodndng  eqaal  quan- 
tities of  motion  in  those  bodies,  bespeaks  an  accnrale  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
that  tendency,  and  of  the  cqnaliiy,  at  least  in  this  instance,  between  action  and  ra- 
aclion.   Then,  again,  the  idea  of  an  animal  force  or  some  other  equally  unintelligible 
power  being  necessary  to  carry  on  the  circular  motion,  and  to  preventiho  bodies 
from  movmg  directly  toward  each  other,  is  very  strange  j  oonsiderHig  that  Keplor 
knew  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  ought,  therefisre,  to  have  understood  the  nature  of 
oentrifogal  ibroe,  and  its  power  to  counteract  the  rautaal  gravitations  of  the  two  bo^ 
dies.   In  this  respect,  the  great  astronomer  who  was  laying  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  known  of  the  heavens,  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  Anaxagoras  and  Plutarch  s-hm 
slow  and  unequal  are  the  stepe  by  which  science  advances  lo  perfection.  The  motual 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  is  not  supposed  hy  Kepler  lo  have  any  concern  in  the 
production  of  their  circular  motions  {  yet  he  holds  the  tides  to  be  produced  by  th« 
gravitation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  towaid  the  moon*  * 

The  length  to  which  Galileo  advanced  in  this  direction,  and  the  point  at  which  he 
slopped,  are  no  less  curious  to  be  remarked.  Though  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nn* 
ture  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surfisce, — the  object  of  so  many  of  bis  researches  and  dis- 
coveries, and  though  he  conceived  it  to  exist  in  all  the  planets,  nay,  in  all  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  their  round  fignre^  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
power  that  extended  from  one  of  those  bodies  to  anothw;  He  seems  lo  have  thought 
that  gravity  was  a  principle  which  regulated  the  domestic  economy  of  each  particu- 
lar body,  bat  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  external  relations  (  so  that  he  censored 
Kepkr  for  supposiog,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  produced  by  the  gravilalion 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the  moon.* 

Hooke  did  not  stop  short  in  the  same  unaccountable  manner,  but  made  a  nearer  ap- 
pmaeh  to  the  truth  than  any  one  had  yet  done.  In  his  attempt  to  prove  the  motioa 
of  the  earth,  pnWisbed  in  1674,  he  lays  it  down  as  the  principle  on  which  the  celestial 
motions  are  to  be  exphiined,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  an  attraction  or  gravitation 


*  Oo  Am  inpfNtttikHi  ibeir  qnntitiet  of  mattw  would  be  m  their  bulka,  or  m  i  to  5S. 

'  Aitrtnomia  Stella*  Martu.    Introd.  Parag.  %, 
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icrarard  their  own  centre*,  which  eztendfl  to  other  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  their 
ictinty ;  tod  thit  «U.  bodies  would  move  in  stmight  lines,  if  some  force  like  this  did 
not  act  on  then  continuelijri  sod  compel  them  to  describe  cirdet,  ellipses,  or  other 
eerte  lines.  The  force  of  gniTitjr,  also,  he  oonndrnd  as  greatest  nearest  the  body, 
though  the  law  of  its  rariatton  he  could  ooi  delermioe*  These  are  great  advances 
though,  from  his  mention  of  the  sphere  of  activity*  from  his  considering  the  force 
as  Tceidiog  in  the  centre,  and  from  his  tgnorance  of  the  law  which  it  observed,  it  is 
evident,  that  beside  great  vagoeness,  there  was  much  error  in  his  notions  about 
gmvity.  Hooke*  however,  whose  candour  and  uprightness  bore  no  proportion  to 
Ae  strength  of  his  undentandtng,  was  diaiugentt4»us  enough,  when  Newton  bad  de- 
teniiioed  that  law,  to  lay  chum  himself  to  the  discovery. 

This  is  the  fiuthest  advance  that  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  odestial  mO*  - 
tions  had  made  before  the  investigations  of  Newton  j  it  is  the  precise  point  at  which 
this  knowledge  had  stopped ;  having  met  with  a  resistance  which  required  a  malhe- 
malioian  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  new  analysis  to  overcome.  The  doctrine 
of  gravity  was  yet  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  the 
measurements  and  reasonings  of  geometry  could  alone  determine. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  enabled  accurately  to  percdve  in  what  Newton's  discovery 
coosiited.  It  was  in  giving  the  evidence  of  demonstration  to  a  principle  which  a 
few  sagacious  men  had  been  sulBeiently  sharp-sighted  to  see  obscurely  or  inaccnrale* 
ly,  and  to  propose  as  a  mere  conjecture.  In  the  hirtory  of  human  koowMge,  there 
is  hardly  any  discovery  to  which  some  gradual  i^proaches  had  not  been  made  bdbre 
it  was  complelely  brought  to  light.  To  have  found  out  the  means  of  giving  certainty 
to  the  thing  asserted,  or  of  disproving  it  entirely }  and,  when  the  reality  of  the  princi* 
pie  was  found  out,  to  measure  its  quantity,  to  ascertain  its  laws,  and  to  trace  their 
conasquences  with  mathematical  precision^in  this  consists  the  greut  difficulty  and 
the  great  merit  of  such  «  discovery  as  that  which  it  now  before  us.  lo  this  Newton 
had  no  competitor  t  envy  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  rival,  and  con- 
soled itsdf  with  suppoaag  that  he  had  no  judge. 

or  all  the  physical  principles  that  have  yet  been  made  known,  tliere  b  none  so 
fruitful  in  conseqaences  as  that  of  gravitation  ;  but  the  same  skill  that  had  directed 
Newton  to  the  discovery  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  trace  its  consequences. 

The  mutual  gravitation  of  all  bodies  being  admitted,  it  aras  evident,  tlutt  while  the 
planeu  were  describing  their  orbits  round  the  greaiest  and  mast  powerful  body  in  tbf 
tftliem,  they  musinuinally  attract  oae  another,  and  thence^  in  Ibeir  revolntioni,  some 
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irregnlitHiieSt  some  devifttions  from  the  deicription  of  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and 
from  the  laws  of  the  elliptic  motion  might  be  expected.  Such  irregolariliet,  howeter, 
bad  not  been  obserred  at  that  time  in  the  motion  of  any  of  the  planets,  except  the 
moon,  where  some  of  them  were  so  conspicaons  as  to  have  been  known  to  Hipparw 
chas  and  Ptolemy.  Newton,  therefore,  was  verjr  natnrally  led  to  inqnire  what  the 
diflerent  forces  were,  which,  according  to  the  laws  jost  established,  could  produce  ir« 
regularities  in  the  case  of  the  moon's  motion.  Beside  the  force  of  the  earth,  or  rather 
of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  moon  and  earth,  the  moon  must  be  acted  on  by  tho 
sun :  and  the  same  force  which  was  sullcient  lo  bend  the  orlnt  of  the  earth  into  an 
ellipse,  Gonid  not  but  ha?e  a  sensible  edfect  on  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Hen  Newton 
immediately  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  whde  of  the  force  which  the  sun  exerts  on  the 
moon  that  disturbs  her  moti«in  round  the  earth,  but  only  the  diflferenoe  between  the 
force  just  memiraed,  and  that  which  the  sun  «xerts  on  the  earth,— for  it  is  only  that 
diffierence  that  aflfects  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  bodies.  To  have  exact  measures 
of  the  disturbing  forces,  he  supposed  the  entire  force  of  the  sun  on  the  mmm  to  be  re- 
solved into  two,  of  which  one  always  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the 
other  was  always  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  sun  and  eartb,-»fionseqnently,  to  the 
direction  of  the  force  of  the  sun  on  the  earth.  The  former  of  these  forces  being  di- 
rected to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  did  not  prevent  the  moon  from  describing  equal  areas 
'  in  equal  times  round  the  earth.  The  elfect-of  it  on  Ihe  whole,  however,  he  showed 
to  be,  to  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  by  about  one  SffSth  part,  and  to 
increase  her  mean  distance  in  the  same  proportion,  and  her  angular  motion  by  ^bout 
a]79Uu 

From  the  moon  thus  gravitating  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  not  by  a  force  that  is 
altogether  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dtstance,  but  by  such  a  force  diroinislied  by  a 
small  part  that  varies  simply  as  the  distaticc,  it  was  found,  from  a  very  subtle  investiga- 
tion, that  the  dimensions  of  the  elliptic  orbit  would  not  be  sensibly  change^  bat  that 
the  orbit  itself  would  be  rendered  moveable,  its  longer  axis  having  an  angular  and  pro- 
gressive motion,  by  which  it  advanced  over  a  certain  arc  during  each  revolution  of  the 
moon.  This  afforded  an  explanation  of  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit 
which  bad  been  observed  to  go  forward  at  the  rate  of  d<t  4',  nearly,  during  the  tinie  of 
the  moon's  revolution,  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars. 

This  was  a  new  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which,  how- 
ever, was  rendered  less  conclusive  by  tlie  consideration  that  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
motion  of  the  apsides  observed,  did  not  come  out  from  the  diminution  of  the  moon's 
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gravity  as  above  assigned.  There  was  a  sort  of  cloud,  therefore,  which  hung  over  this 
point  of  the  lunar  theory,  to  dissipate  which,  required  higher  improvements  in  the 
calcnlus  than  it  was  given  to  the  inventor  himself  to  accomplish.  It  was  not  so  with 
Kipect  to  another  notion  to  which  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit  is  subject,  a  pheno- 
nenon  wbich  had  been  long  known  in  conseqaence  of  its  influence  on  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  This  was  the  retrogradatioo  of  the  line  of  nodes,  amounting  to 

lf3r  every  day.  Newton  diowtd  that  the  second  of  the  finves  into  which  the  solar 
action  is  moved  being  exerted*  not  in  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit,  but  in  that  of  the 
ecliptic,  incUned  to  the  fonner  at  an  angle  somewtiat  greater  tlwn  five  degrees,  its 
eflect  must  be  to  draw  down  the  moon  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  sooner  than  it  would 
otherwise  arrive  at  it;  in  consequents  of  which,  the  intcrsectiion  <rfthe  two  planes  wonld 
approach*  as  it  were,  toward  the  moon,  or  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
moon's  motion,  or  become  retrograde^  From  the  quantity  of  the  solar  forc^  and  the 
jttdinatioii  of  the  moon's  orbit,  Newton  determined  the  mean  quantity  of  this  retro- 
gradtttton,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  found  both  to  agree 
very  accurately  with  observation. 

Another  of  the  lunar  inequalities,-«that  discovered  by  Ty  clus  and  called  by  him  the- 
Variaticn,  which  consists  in  the  alternate  aocderation  and  retardation  of  the  moon  ia 
each  quarter  of  her  revolution,  was  accurately  determined  from  theoryi  such  as  it.  is 
found  by  observatiod ;  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  annual  equation,  which  had  been 
long  confounded  with  the  equation  of  time.  With  regard  to  the  other  inequalities,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Newton  attempted  an  exact  determination  of  them,  1|ut  satisfied 
himself  with  this  general  truth,  that  the  principle  of  the  sun's  disturbing  force  led  to 
the  supposition  of  inequalities  of  the  same  kind  with  those  actually  observed,  though 
wh^her  of  the  same  exact  qnantity  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  was  reserved, 
indeed,  for  a  m<Nre  perfect  slate  of  the  calculus  to  explain  the  whole  of  thosft  irregup 
larities^  and  to  deduce  their  precise  value  from  the  theory  of  gravity.  Theory  has 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  many  inequalities,  which  observation  alone  would  have  been 
uimUe  to  diacovo'. 

While  Newton  was  thus  so  snccessfelly  occupied  in  tracing  the  action  of  gravity 
aoMing  those  distant  bodies,  he  did  not^  it  may  be  supposed,  neglect  the  consideration 
of  its  efiects  on  the  objects  which  are  nearer  us,  and  particularly  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth.  We  have  seen  that,  even  with  the  limited  views  and  imperfect  information  which 
Copemicns  possessed  on  this  subject,  be  ascribed  the  round  figure  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  |»laneis  to  the  fwce  of  giavity  residing  in  the  particles  of  these  bodies,  Newton, 
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on  the  other  htiid»  perceived  that,  in  the  earth,  enolber  force  was  combined  with  gra- 
vity, end  that  the  figore  refoltiDg  from  that  combination  could  not  he  nactly  spberi- 
cal.  The  dinmal  rerolntion  of  the  earth,  he  knew,  most  produce  a  centrifogal  foroot 
which  wonld  act  most  powerfuHj  on  the  pails  most  distant  from  the  axis.  The  amount 
of  this  oentrifugal  Ibrce  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  being  measured  by  the  momentaiy 
recess  of  any  point  from  the  tangentt  which  was  known  from  the  earth's  rotation*  it  could 
be  compared  with  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  same  place,  measured  in  like  manner  by 
the  descent  of  a  heavy  body  in  the  first  moment  of  its  fall.   When  Newton  made  this 
comparison,  he  found  that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  the  S89th  part  of  gm* 
vity,  diminishing  continually  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  on  going  from  thence  to- 
wanl  the  poles,  where  it  ceases  altogether.  From  the  combination  of  this  force,  though 
small,  with  the  force  of  gravity,  it  follows,  that  the  line  in  which  bodies  actually 
gravitate,  or  the  plumb>line,  cannot  tend  tfactly  to  the  earth's  centre,  and  that  a  true 
horinontal  line,  such  as  is  drawn  by  levelling,  if  continued  from  either  pole,  in  the 
plane  of  a  meridian  all  round  tlie  earth,  would  not  be  a  circle  but  an  ellipse,  having  its 
greatest  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  its  least  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  earth's  rotation.  Now,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  itself  actually  traces  this  level  as 
it  extends  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  The  terraqueous  mass  which  we  call  the 
globe  must  therefore  be  what  geometers  call  an  oUaie  spheroid,  or  a  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  die  elliptic  meridian  about  its  shorter  axis. 

In  Older  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  axes  <^  this  spheroid,  a  problem,  it  will 
readily  be  believed,  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  Newton  conceived,  that  if  the  waters  at 
the  pde  and  at  the  equator  were  to  communicate  by  a  canal  through  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  one  branch  reaching  from  the  pole  to  the  centre  and  the  other  at  right  angles 
to  it,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumforaice  of  the  equator,  the  water  in  this  canal  must 
be  M  tfuiUMo,  or  the  weight  of  fluid  in  the  one  branch  just  equal  to  that  in  the  other. 
Including,  then,  the  consideration  of  the  centrifogal  force  which  acted  on  one  of  the 
branches  but  not  on  the  other,  and  considering,  too,  that  the  figure  of  tb»  mass  being 
no  longer  a  sphere,  the  attraction  must  not  be  supposed  to  bo  directed  to  the  centre, 
but  must  be  consid«red  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  all  the  particles  of  the  spheroid 
on  the  fluid  in  the  canals  }  by  a  very  subtle  process  of  reasoning,  Newton  found  thai 
the  longer  of  the  two  canals  must  be  to  the  shorter  as  230  to  989-  This,  therefore,  is 
the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  equator  to  the  polar  semiaxis,  their  difference  amounting, 
according  to  the  dimensions  then  assigned  lo  the  earth,  to  about  I7t\r  English  miles. 
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In  this  investigation,  tb«  e»x)h  is  understood  to  be  homogeneous,  or  every  wUere  of 
the  same  density. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Ihough  the  ingenious  and  profound  roasoiiintr  on  wliicii 
this  conchision  rests  is  not  entirely  above  objection,  and  assumes  some  things  without 
snfBcieat  proof,  yet,  when  these  detects  were  corrected  in  the  new  invcstip^ations  of 
Maclaurin  and  Ciairant,  the  conclusion,  supposing  the  earth  homogeneous,  remained 
exactly  the  same.  The  sagacity  of  Newton,  Uke  the  Genius  of  Sncratcs,  seemed 
sometimes  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom  from  an  invlsibh>  source.  By  a  profound 
study  of  nature,  her  laws,  her  analogies,  and  her  resources,  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  same  sort  of  tact  or  /(ding  in  matters  of  science,  that  experienced  engineers 
and  other  artists  sometimes  acquire  in  matters  of  practice,  by  which  they  are  often 
directed  right,  when  they  can  scarcely  describe  iu  words  the  principle  on  which  they 
proceed. 

From  the  figure  of  the  earth  thus  determined,  he  showed  that  the  intensity  of  gravity 
at  any  point  of  the  surface,  is  inversely  as  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  centre  ; 
and  its  increase,  therefore,  on  going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  is  as  tlie  square  of 
tlie  sine  of  the  latitude,  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  increase. ' 
As  the  intensity  of  gravity  diminished  on  going  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  or 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  latitudes,  it  follovvpd,  that  a  pendulum  of  a  given  length, 
would  vibrate  slower  w  hen  carried  from  Europe  into  the  torrid  zone.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  two  French  astronomers,  Varin  and  De  Hayes,  made  at  Cayenne  and  Mar- 
tinique, had  already  confirmed  this  conclusion. 

The  problem  which  Newton  had  thus  resolved  enabled  him  to  resolve  one  of  still  great- 
er difficulty.  The  precession,  that  is,  the  retrogradatioo  of  the  equinoctial  points,  had 
been  long  known  to  astronomers  ;  its  rate  had  been  measured  by  a  comparison  of  ancient 
and  modern  observations,  and  found  to  amount  nearly  to  50  "  annually,  so  as  to  com[)lete 
an  entire  revolution  of  iho  iieavens  in  25,920  years.  Nothing  seemed  more  difficult 
to  e-x'plain  than  this  phenomenon,  and  no  idea  of  assigning  a  physical  or  mechanical 
cause  for  it  liad  yet  occurred,  I  believe,  to  the  boldest  and  most  theoretical  astronomer. 
The  honour  of  assigning  the  true  cause  was  reserved  for  the  most  cautious  of  philoso- 
phers. Me  was  directed  to  this  by  a  certain  analogy  observed  between  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  and  the  relrogradation  of  the  moon's  nodes,  a  phenomenon  to  which 
his  calculus  had  been  already  successfully  applied.    The  spheroidal  shell  or  ring  of 
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matter  which  surrounds  the  earth,  as  we  liave  just  seen,  in  the  direction  of  the  equator, 
bt  ing  one  half  above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  other  half  below,  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  solar  force,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  this  ring  turn  on  the 
line  of  its  intersection  witlt  the  ecliptic,  so  aii  ultimately  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of 
that  circle.  This,  accordingly,  would  have  happened  long  since,  if  the  earth  had  not 
revolved  on  its  axis.  The  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  spheroidal  ring  from  west 
to  east,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  drawn  down  toward  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  to 
preserve  the  inclination  of  these  two  planes  unchanged,  but  to  make  their  interbeciion 
move  in  a  direction  o|)posite  to  that  of  the  diurnal  rotation,  that  is,  from  east  to  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  sign*. 

Th«  catcdlos  in  itt  result  jusiided  this  general  conclnsicMii  lu'  appeared  the  part  of 
the  effect  doe  to  the  moon's  attraction,  Vf  to  the  atlractlon  of  the  sun ;  and  I  know 
not  if  there  he  any  thing  respecting  the  coostitntton  of  our  system,  in  which  this 
great  philosopher  gave  a  stronger  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  penetration,  than  in  the 
explanation  of  tfab  phenomenon.  The  truth*  however,  is,  that  his  data  for  molfti^ 
till  problem  were  in  some  degree  imperfect,  all  the  circumstances  wen  nol  indaded,  ' 
and  some  were  erroneously  applied,  yet  the  great  principle  and  scope  of  the  solittt<Ml 
were  right,  and  the  approximation  very  near  to  the  troth.  **  It  a  dtd  bien  servi  par 
son  genie,"  says  the  doqoent  andjudicions  historian  of  astronomy  s  **  Tinspiralion  de 
cetle  faculty  divine  toi  a  fait  appercevoir  dee  determinaUons,  qui  n'etoieal  pas  encore 
aocessiUes ;  soit  qu'it  eAt  des  preovcs  qo'il  a  supprimdes,  mU  ya't/  tit  dmm  ft$^tU 
un  $orU  tttUinu,  tm«  «sjti^ce  cfs  ftaloaee  pour  i^prouver  eertmuui  vhMit  <a  pumt  k§ 
verUh  proekamtSt  ttjugMut  let  una  pur  let  aofrss." ' 

It  was  reser%'ed  for  a  more  advanced  condition  of  the  new  analysii^  to  give  to  the  so» 
lotion  of  this  problem  all  the  accuracy  of  which  it  is  soaceptihle.  It  is  a  part,  and  a 
distinguishing  pari,  of  the  glory  of  this  system,  that  it  was  soaceptihle  of  more  per* 
fectiott  than  it  received  from  the  hands  of  the  author ;  and  that  the  century  and  a  half 
which  has  neariy  elapsed  since  the  iirst  discovery  of  it  has  been  conlinoally  adding  to 
its  perfection.  This  character  belongs  to  a  syrtem  which  has  truth  and  nature  for  iu 
basi^  and  bad  not  been  exhibited  in  any  of  the  physical  theories  that  had  yet  appear^ 
cd  in  the  world.  The  philoeophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  never  more  perfect  than 
when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  their  reqiective  authors,  and  a  legion  of  commen* 
tators,  with  all  their  efforts*  did  nothing  but  ran  roond  perpetoally  in  the  same  circte. 


1  Mf,  Hiif.  Afifrfiwi.  Mod,  T«iB.ILIht«sU.  j  M. 
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Even  Descartes  though  he  had  recoune  to  physical  principles,  and  tried  to  fix  his 
tyatem  on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  left  behind  him  a 
work  which  not  only  could  not  be  improved,  bal  was  sucb>  that  every  addition  at*, 
tempted  to  be  made  destroyed  the  eqnilibriaro  of  the  mass,  and  pulled  away  the  part 
to  which  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  attached.  The  philosophy  of  Newton  has 
proved  snsoeptible  of  continual  improvement;  its  theories  have  explained  foots  quite 
unknown  to  the  author  of  it;  and  the  exertions  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  an  hvndred  years^  have  perfected  a  work  which  it  was  not  for  any  of  the  hu« 
man  race  to  begin  and  to  complete. 

Kawton  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Tides,  the  dependence  of 
which  on  the  moon,  and  in  part  also  on  the  sun,  was  sufficiently  obvious  even  from 
common  obaervalion.  That  the  moon  is  the  prime  rnler  of  the  tide,  Is  evident  from 
die  Act,  that  the  high  water,  at  any  given  place,  occuts  always  nearly  at  the  momoit 
when  the  moon  is  on  Uie  same  meridian,  and  that  the  retardation  of  the  tide  from  day 
to  day,  is  the  same  with  the  retardation  of  the  moon  in  her  diurnal  revolution.  That 
the  sun  it  abo  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  tides  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
Ingbest  tides  lumpen  when  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth,  are  all  three  in  the  same 
•might  line;  and'  that  the  lowest,  or  nei^  tides,  happen  when  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  snn  and  moon  to  the  earth  make  right  angley  with  one  another.  The  eye  erf  New- 
ton^ accustomed  to  generalise  and  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  saw  that 
the  waters  of  the  sea  revolving  with  the  earth,  are  newly  in  the  oomKtion  of  a  satellite 
revolving  about  its  primary;  and  are  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  disturbance  from 
the  aUfnction  of  a  third  body.  The  £&ct  in  the  history  of  the  tides  which  seems 
most  dilBcnlt  to  be  explainei^  received,  on  this  supposition,  a  very  easy  solution. 
It  is  known,  that  high  water  always  takes  place  in  the  hemisphere  where  the 
uoon  is«  and  in  ^e  opposite  hemliphere  where  the  moon  is  not»  nearly  at  the  same 
fimSL  Tbb  seems,  at  fint  sight,  very  unlike,  an  effect  of  the  moon's  attraction  i  for, 
though  the  water  in  the  hemiq»here  where  the  moon  is,  and  which,  therefore,  is  near- 
est the  moon,  may  be  drawn  up  toward  that  body,  tb«  same  ought  not  to  happen  in 
tlw  opporite  hemisphere,  where  the  earth's  surlnce  is  most  dirtant  from  the  moon.  But 
if  the  action  of  the  moon  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean*  just  as  die  action  <rf  one 
planet  distarbs  the  motion  of  a  satellite  moTing  round  another,  it  is  exactly  what  might 
be  expected.  It  had  been  idiowo,  that  the  moon,  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  has 
her  gravitation  to  the  earth  diminisbed,  and  when  in  oppodtion  to  the  sun  has  it  di- 
nunished  very  nearly  by  the  same  qnaatity.  The  reason  is,  that  at  .the  conjunction. 
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or  the  Dew  tnoon,  the  moon  is  drawn  to  the  ran  more  than  the  earth  w;  and  that,  at 
the  opposition,  or  full  moon,  the  earth  is  drawn  toward  the  sun  more  than  the  moon 
nearly  by  the  same  quatitiiy ;  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies  is  therefore  afiected 
the  same  way  in  both  cases,  and  the  gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  or  her  tendency 
to  descend  toward  it,  is  in  both  cases  lessened. 

It  is  plain*  that  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  most  be  regulated 
by  the  same  principle.  In  the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is,  the  water  is  more  drawn 
toward  the  moon  than  the  mass  of  the  earth  is,  and  its  gravity  being  lessened,  the 
columns  toward  the  middle  of  the  hemisphere  lengthen,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  columns  which  are  at  a  di^nce  from  the  middle  point,  of  which  the  weight 
is  less  diminished,  and  towards  the  horixon  must  even  be  increased.  In  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere,  again,  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  more  drawn  to  the  moon  than  the 
waters  of  that  hemisphere,  and  their  relative  toidencies  are  changed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  nearly  by  the  same  quantity.  If  the  action  of  the  moon  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  both  sea  and  land,  were  the  same;,  no  tide  whatever  woidd  be  prtK 
doced. 

Thus,  the  same  analysis  of  the  force  of  gravity  which  explained  the  inequalities  of 
the  moon,  were  shown  by  Newton  to  explain  those  inequalities  in  the  elevation  <rf 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  tides.  On  the  prindple  also  ex* 
plained  in  this  analysis,  it  is,  that  the  attraction  of  the  son  and  moon  ooospire  to  ele- 
vate the  waters  of  the  ocean  whether  these  luminaries  be  in  opposition  or  ooninnction. 
In  both  cases  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  are  added  together,  and  the  tide  actually  ob- 
served is  their  sum.  At  the  quadratures,  or  the  first  and  third  quarters  these  two 
sides  are  opposed  to  one  another,  the  high  water  of  the  lunar  tide  coinciding  with  the 
low  water  of  the  solar,  and  conversely,  so  that  the  tide  actually  observed  is  the  ditibr* 
ence  of  tlie  two. 

The  other  phenomena  of  the  tides  were  explained  in  a  manner  no  less  satisfactory, 
and  it  only  remained  to  inquire,  Whether  the  quantity  of  the  solar  and  lunar  forces 
were  adequate  to  the  effect  thus  ascribed  to  thom  ?  The  lunar  foroe  there  were  yet  no 
data  for  measuring,  but  a  measure  of  the  solar  force,  as  it  acts  on  the  moon,  had  been 
obtained,  and  it  bad  Iwen  shown  that  in  its  mean  quantity  it  amounted  to  ^  of  the  force 
wliich  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  This  last  is  j-gg^  ot  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
eartb'i  surface,  and,  therefore,  the  force  with  which  the  sun  disturbs  the  moon's  motion 
is  -^Xi^  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface.  Tins  is  the  solar  disturbing  lbrc«  on  the 
moon  when  distant  sixty  semidiameters  from  the  earth's  centre,  but  on  a  body  only  one 
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Mmidiwneter  distant  rroin  that  eenlfe,  that  \m,  on  the  water  of  the  ocean,  the  disturb* 

force  would  be  sixty  tiaoes.  less,  aod  thus  is  found  to  be  no  more  thaa  s9t»Wo7 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface^ 

Vow,  this  being  the  mean  force  of  the  sun,  is  that  by  which  he  acts  on  the  waters, 
90  degrees  distant  from  the  point  to  which  he  is  vertical,  where  it  is  added  to  the 
ferce  of  gravity,  and  tends  to  increase  the  weight  aAd  lower  the  level  of  the  waters. 
At  the  point  where  the  son  b.  vertical,  the  force  to  nuse  the  water  is  about  double  of 
this,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  force  tending  to  raise  the  level  of  the  high,  above  that 
of  the  low  water,  is  three  times  the  preceding,  or  about  the  fi^^oinr  gravity.  Small 
as  this  force  is,  when  it  is  a^kplied  to  every  particle  of  the  ooean»  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ft  senetble  eSect.  The  manner  in  which  Mewton  estimates  this  effect  can 
only  be  considered  as  affordUng  an  approximation  to  the  troth.  In  treating  of  the 
figure  of  the  earUi,  he  had  shown  that  the  centrifugal  forc^  amounting  to  ^  of  gra^ 
vity,  was  able  to  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean  more  than  seventeen  miles,  or,  mora  ex- 
actly, 85,47S  French  feet.  Hence,  making  the  effect  proportional  to  the  forces  the 
elevation  of  the  waters  produced  by  the  solar  force  will  come  out  1.99  feet.  , 

But,  from  the  comparison  of  the  neap  and  spring  tides,  that  is,  of  the  difference  and 
the  sam  of  the  lunar  and  solar  forces  it  appears^  that  the  force  of  the  moon  is  to  that 
oCthe  stm  as  to  1.  As  the  solar  force  raises  the  tide  l,9i  feet,  the  lunar  will 
laite  it  9.63  feet,  so  that  the  two  togetlier  will  produce  a  tide  of  10.^^  French  feet, 
which  agrees  not  ill  with  what  is  observed  in  tlie  open  sea,  at  a  distance  from  land. 

The  calculus  of  Newton  stopped  not  here.  From  the  force  that  Uie  moon  exerts 
on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  he  found  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  moon  to  that  in  the 
earth  as  1  to  39.78,  or,  in  round  numbers,  as  I  lo  40.  He  also  found  the  density  of 
the  moon  to  the  density  of  the  earth  as  1 1  to  9. 

Subsequent  investigation^  as.  we  riiall  have  occasion  to  remark,  have  shown  that 
much  was  yet  wanting  to  a  complete  theory  of  the  tides ;  and  that  even  after  Mac- 
laurin.  Bernoulli,  and  Eoler'  had  added  tlieir  efforts  to  those  of  Newton,  there  re« 
mained  enough  to  give  full  employment  to  the  calculus  of  Laplace.  As  an  origuiat 
dedaction,  and  as  a  first  approximation,  that  of  which  I  have  now  given  an  account, 
will  be  for  ever  memorable. 


>  Nevlooi,  Prim.  Uih  lU.  Prop.  S6  «d  37. 

*  Sea  the  tolotiani  ofihcn  Hum  wai^bgrntkiKu  m  the  Cammentari/  of  Le  Snr  and  Jaeqaler  en  die 
Tbifd  B«ok  efthf  Friat^^ 
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The  motion  of  Cornell  yet  reaiMoed  to  be  diicoaMd.  They  bed  only  lately  been 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  be«veni>  end  to  be  placed  beyond  the  region  of  the 
earih*a  atmosphere ;  bat  with  regard  to  their  motion,  aetronomet*  were  not  agreed. 
Kepler  believed  them  to  move  in  straight  lines;  Caisini  thought  tbey  rooTod  in  the 
planes  of  great  circles,  but  with  little  currature,  Herdios  had  come  much  nearer 
the  truth  i  he  had  shown  the  carvature  of  their  paths  to  be  diftrent  in  different  parts, 
and  to  be  greatest  when  they  were  nearest  the  sun »  and  a  parabola  having  its  vertex 
in  that  point  seemed  to  htm  to  be  the  line  in  which  the  comet  moved,  Newton,  con- 
vinced of  the  nnivenality  of  the  principle  of  gravitation^  had  no  doubt  that  the  orbit 
of  the  comet  must  be  a  come  section,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci,  and  might 
either  be  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  even  aii  hyperbola,  according  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  force  of  projection  and  the  force  tending  to  the  centre.  As  the  eccentri- 
city of  the  orbit  on  every  supposition  must  be  grea^  the  portion  of  it  that  fell  wHbia 
our  view  could  not  differ  much  from  a  parabola,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
calculation  of  the  comet's  place,  when  the  position  of  the  orbit  was  once  ascertained, 
more  easy  than  in  the  case  of  the  planets.  Thns  far  theory  proceeded,  and  observa- 
tion must  then  determine  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  this  theory  represented  die 
phenomena.  From  three  observations  of  the  comet,  ihe  position  of  the  orbit  could 
be  determined,  though  the  geometric  problem  was  one  of  great  diflieully.  New- 
ton gave  a  solttUon  of  it }  and  it  was  by  this  that  his  theory  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  If  the  orbit  thus  detemiined  was  not  the  true  on^  the  pboes 
of  the  comet  calculated  on  the  supposidon  that  it  wai^  and  that  it  described  equal 
areas  in  equal  times  about  tiie  sun,  could  not  agree  with  the  phoes  actually  ob> 
served.  Newton  showed,  by  the  mtample  of  the  remarkable  comet  then  visible 
(1690),  that  this  agreement  was  as  great  as  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  thus 
adding  another  proof  to  the  number  of  those  already  brought  to  support  the  princlpla 
of  universal  gravitation.  The  comets  descend  into  our  system  from  all  dilferent  quar- 
ters in  the  heavens,  and,  therefore,  the  precis  that  they  afforded  went  to  show,  that 

« 

the  action  of  grevity  was  confined  to  no  parUcuIar  region  of  the  beavens. 

Thns  for  Newton  proceeded  in  ascertaining  the  «nslence^  and  in  traciog  the  efihcts, 

of  tlie  principle  of  gravitation,  and  had  done  so  with  a  success  of  which  there  had  been 

no  instance  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  that  it  was  the 

most  successful,  it  was  the  most  difficult  rtisearch  that  had  yet  been  undertaken.  The 

reasonings  upward  from  the  fkcis  to  the  general  principle,  and  agein  down  from  that 

principle  to  ita  effects,  both  required  the  application  of  a  mathematical  analysis  which 

« 
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was  bat  newly  invented  {  and  Newton  bad  not  only  the  difficaltiet  of  the  investigation 
to  enooanter,  but  the  imlniment  to  invent,  without  which  the  investigation  couki 
not  have  been  oondncted.  Every  one  who  considers  all  this,  will  readily  join  in 
the  sentiment  with  which  Bailly  closes  a  eulogy  as  just  as  it  is  eloquent.  Sit  comme 
Flaton  a  penti,  U  txntoit  d«m  h  nature  ung  §eheUe  d^etm  €t  de  snAitoiiMs  huU" 
Itgentes  jusqu'd  tSirtSupftmiy  tet^piet  h»sum»*t  d^€HdaiU  u»  cfrotf«,  awt<^  vne 
foule  d*  grand*  kommu  d  pvvmnUr  s  mets  JVswf  on,  sh iVi  dt  «o  viriih  pwra^  monirf 
rvii  leplm  haui  degri  de  fvree  de  Feeprit  kitmam,  et  ntfirmt  wU  ptmr  hn  ae^ner  $a 
vrmi  ftlaeCm^ 

Though  the  creative  power  of  genius  was  never  more  clearly  evinced  than  in  the 
discoveries  of  this  great  philosopher,  yet  the  influence  of  circunislances,  always  exten- 
'  sive  and  irresistible  in  human  affairs,  can  readily  be  traced.  The  condition  of  know- 
ledge at  the  time  when  Newton  appeared  was  favourable  to  great. exertions  i  it  was  » 
moment  when  things  might  be  said  to  be  prepared  for  a  revolution  in  the  mathematt- 
esl  and  physical  sciences.  The  genius  of  Copernicus  had  unfolded  the  true  system 
of  the  world}  and  Galileo  bad  shown  its  excellence,  and  established  it  by  argu. 
meats,  the  force  of  which  wne  generally  acknowledged.  Kepler  had  done  still  more« 
having,  by  an  admirable  effort  of  generalisation,  reduced  the  fects  concerning  the 
planetary  motions  to  three  general  iaWs.  Cassini's  observations  had  also  extended 
the  third  of  these  laws  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  showing  that  the  squares  of  their 
periodic  times  were  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  body 
round  which  they  revolved.  The  imaginary  apparatus  of  cycles  and  epicycles,-^he 
immobility  <tf  the  earth,— the  snppoeed  essential  distinction  between  celestial  and  tei^ 
rcitrial  aubstanoes,  those  insuperalite  obstacles  to  real  knowledge,  which  the  prejudice 
of  the  ancients  bad  established  as  physical  troths,  were  entirely  removed }  and  Bacon 
had  taught  the  true  laws  of  philosophising,  and  pointed  out  the  genuine  method  of 
extracting  knowledge  from  experiment  and  observation.  The  leading  principles  of 
mechanics  were  established  s  and  it  was  no  unimportant  circumstance,  that  the  Var- 
tieee  of  Descartes  had  exhausted  one  of  the  sources  of  error,  most  seducing  on  ac- 
count of  its  simplicity. 

All  this  had  been  done  when  the  genius  of  Newton  arose  upon  the  earth.  Never 
till  now  had  there  been  set  before  any  of  th«  human  race  so  brilliant  a  career  to  ran, 
or  so  noble  a  prise  to  be  obtmned.   In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  a  moment  had 
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arriTed  more  iaTOorable  to  the  devdopement  of  talent  than  any  other,  either  later 
or  earlier*  and  in  which  it  might  produce  the  greatest  possible  effect.  Bot,  let  it  not 
be  supposed,  while  I  thus  admit  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the 
exertions  of  intelleclnal  power,  that  I  am  lessening  the  merit  of  this  last,  or 
taking  aajr  thing  from  the  admiration  that  is  due  to  it,  I  am,  in  truth,  onlj  distinguish- 
ing between  what  it  is  possible,  and  what  it  is  impossible,  for  the  human  mind  to  effect. 
With  all  the  aid  that  circumstances  could  give,  it  required  the  highest  degree  of  intel- 
lectual power  to  accomplish  what  Newton  performed.  We  have  here  a  memorable, 
perhaps  a  singular  instance,  of  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  power,  united  to  the 
most  favourable  condition  of  things  for  its  exertion.  Though  Newton's  situation  was 
more  favourable  than  that  of  the  men  of  science  who  bad  gone  before  biro,  it  was  not 
more  so  than  that  of  those  men  who  putsned  the  same  olyccts  at  the  same  time  with 
himself,  placed  in  a  situation  equally  favourable. 

When  one  considers  the  splendour  of  Newton's  discoveries^  the  beauty,  the  sim- 
plicity, and  grandeur  of  the  system  they  unfolded,  and  the  demonstrative  evidence  by 
which  that  system  was  supported,  one  could  hardly  doubt,  that,  to  be  received,  it  re- 
quired only  to  be  made  known,  and  that  the  eslablisbmeot  of  the  Newtonian  philoeo* 
phy  all  over  Europe  would  very  quickly  have  followed  the  publication  of  it.  In 
drawing  this  conclusion,  however,  we  should  make  much  too  small  an  allowance  for 
the  influence  of  received  opinioo,.and  the  resistance  that  mere  habit  is  able,  for  a  time, 
to  oppose  to  the  strongest  evidence.  The  Cartesian  system  of  vortices  had  many 
followers  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France.  In  the  univer* 
sitics  of  England,  though  the  Aristotelian  physics  had  made  an  obstinate  resislanoe, 
they  had  been  supplanted  by  the  Cartesian,  which  became  firmly  established  about 
the  time  when  their  foundation  began  to  he  sapped  by  the  general  progress  of  science, 
and  particularly  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton.  For  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  publication  of  those  discoveries,  the  system  of  vortices  kept  ita  ground,  and 
a  translation  from  the  French  into  Latin  of  the  Phf/tu$  of  Bohaul^  a  work  en* 
tirely  Cartesian,  continued  at  Cambridge  to  be  the  text  for  phitost^hical  instruction. 
About  the  year  1718,  a  new  and  mora  elegant  translation  of  the  sume  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  with  the  addition  of  notes,  in  which  that  profound  and 
ingenious  writer  explained  the  views  of  Newton  on  the  principal  objects  of  discussion, 
so  that  the  notes  contained  mrttMUif  a  refutation  of  the  text ;  they  did  so,  however, 
only  virtually,  all  appearance  of  argument  and  controversy  being  carefully  avoided. 
Whether  this  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ]eam<rd  Doctors  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  the 
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new  translation,  tiom  its  bttttr  Laiinity,  and  the  name  of  the  editor,  was  readily  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  academical  honours  which  the  old  one  had  enjoyed.  Thus,  the  stra- 
tagem of  Dr  Clarke  completely  succeeded  ;  the  tutor  might  prelect  from  llie  text, 
bat  the  pupil  would  sometimes  look  into  the  notes,  and  error  is  never  so  sure  of  being 
exposed  as  when  the  truth  is  placed  close  to  it,  side  by  side,  without  any  thing  to 
alarm  prejudice,  or  awaken  from  its  lethargy  the  dread  of  innovation.  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  Newtonian  philosophy  first  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  under  the 
protection  of  the  Cartesian.* 

If  such  were  the  obstacles  to  its  progress  that  the  new  philosophy  experienced  in  a 
country  that  was  pioiid  of  having  given  birth  to  its  author,  we  most  expect  it  to  ad- 
vance verv  slowly  indeed  among  foreign  nations.  In  France,  we  find  tlic  first  astro- 
nomers and  mathematicians,  such  men  as  Cassini  and  Maraldi,  quite  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  employed  in  calculating  the  paths  of  the  comets  they  were  observing,  on 
hypotheses  the  most  unfounded  and  imaginary  j  long  after  Halley,  following  the 
principles  of  Newton,  had  compuled  tables  from  which  the  motions  ot  all  ihc  comets 
that  ever  liad  appeared,  or  esei  cunM  a[)|iLLii ,  mipbt  be  easily  deduced.  Fontenelle 
with  great  talents  and  enlarged  views,  aud,  one  lu.iy  say,  officially  informed  of  the 
progress  of  science  all  over  Europe,  continued  a  Cartesian  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Mairan  in  his  youth  was  u  zealous  detender  of  the  vortices,  though  he  became  after- 
wards one  of  the  most  strennou.'>  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Chevalier  LouvUle,  among  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1750,  is  the  first  in  that  collection,  and,  I  believe,  the  first  published  in  France,  where 
the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  combination  of 


I  The  universities  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  vere,  I  believe,  the  first  in  Britain  where  the  New- 
toaJiD  philosophy  wM  made  the  ml^Mt  of  the  wadenical  prdeetiom.  For  tfcb  dittiacliaB  Ihcyave  in. 
debted  to  Jiunes  and  David  Gregory,  the  first  ia  some  respects  the  rival,  but  both  the  friends  of  Nwton. 
Wilis  ton  bewails  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  the  dilTrrence  in  tliis  res|>ect  between  those  universities  and  hi» 
OfMrtb  David  Gregory  taught  in  Edinburgh  for  several  years  prior  to  iGgO,  when  be  removed  to  Oxford  | 
and  Whiston  says,  "  He  had  alraadjf  caoMd  aanntl  of  bit  adMJm  lb  kacp  uetHf  w  we  call  tbem,  upon 
scver'il  firanchcs  of  the  Newtonian  philosnphy,  while  we  nt  Cambridge  (poor  wrctchcn)  were  ii:noniinioitsly 
studying  the  fiaitioua  hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian."  ( Whiston's  Memoiri  of  hit  ouin  Life.)  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  iqrt  that  fima  thbdate  theC^ftedan  phikaophy  wat  expelled  firen  those  ttniveraitlet;  the 
phiftics  of  Rohauh  were  still  in  use  ns  a  text,  at  least  orcosionally,  to  a  mucli  later  period  than  this,  and  • 
great  deal,  no  doubt,  depended  on  the  character  of  the  individual  professors.  Keil  introduced  tlie  Kewtnntan 
phikMophy  in  his  loctairt  at  (hUbrd  in  1697  ;  but  the  instructions  of  the  tutors,  which  eoiutitute  the  real  and 
elBriaiit  system  of  the  iwnetritjr,  were  not  cast  b  that  nMwId  till  long  atkerearda.  The  p'Wigatifta  «f 
S'Graveaende-g  ElamOt  fnfM  that  the  Kovteoim  pbikMopby  wm  langhl  ia  di*  Oaldi  nahmiiiea  before 
the  date  of  1720. 

Diss.  II.  PART  II.  It 
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iwo  forcM,  one  projectile  and  the  other  centripetal.  MaapcrtMM  coon  after  weat 
much  farther}  in  bb  elegant  and  phUoiophic  treatise,  Figwr*  de»A$iret,  publidied 
about  1730,  he  n(M  only  adoutted  the  eztstence  of  aitracllon  at  a  fact,  bnt  even  de- 
fended it,  wlien  considered  as  an  univenal  property  of  body,  against  the  reproach- of 
being  a  metaphysical  absnrdHy.  These  were  considerable  advance^  bnt  they  were 
made  slowly ;  and  it  was  true,  as  Voltaire  afterwards  remarked*  that  thoogh  the  antbor 
of  the  PfWidjaa  snrrircd  the  publication  of  that  great  woik  nearly  furty  years,  he  bad 
not,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  twenty  followers  out  of  England. 

We  should  do  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  this  slow  conversion  of  the  philosophic 
world  entirely  to  prejudice  inertness,  or  apathy.  The  evidence  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  of  a  nature  to  retire  time  in  order  to  make  an  impression.  It  im* 
plied  an  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  which  was  often  difltcult ;  the  doctrine 
of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  was  new  to  most  readers,  and  could  be  familiar  only  to  those 
who  had  studied  the  mfinitesimal  analysis. 

The  principle  of  gravitation  itself  was  considered  as  difficalt  to  be  admitted.  When 
presented  indeed  as  a  mere  fact,  like  the  weight  of  bodies  at  the  eartb*s  surface,  or 
their  tendency  to  fall  to  the  ground,  it  was  free  from  objection;  and  it  was  io  this  light 
only  that  Newton  wished  it  to  be  considered.  ^  But  though  this  appears  to  be  the 
sound  and  philosoplrical  view  of  the  sulijeG^  there  has  always  appeared  a  strong 
desire  in.tliose  who  speculated  concerning  gravitation  to  go  farther,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  what;  as  a  mere  fact,  they  were  sufficiently  disposed  to  admit.  If  you 
said  that  yon  had  no  explanation  to  give,  and  was  only  desirous  of  having  the  fact  act 
mitted }  they  all^jed,  that  this  was  an  unsatisfactory  proceeding,-<-that  it  was  adoutting 
the  doctrine  of  oecuU  MiMe»,-^hat  it  amounted  to  the  assertion,  that  bodies  acted  in 
places  where  they  were  not, — a  propontion  that,  metaphysically  considered,  was  un- 
doubtedly absurd.  The  desire  to  explain  gravitation  is  indeed  so  natural,  that  Newlon 
himself  felt  lis  force,  and  has  thrown  out,  at  the  end  of  his  Optia,  some  curious  coi^ec- 
tares  concerning  this  general  aflection  of  body,  and  tlie  nature  of  that  elastic  ether  Io 
which  he  thought  that  it  was  perhaps  lo  be  ascribed.  **  Is  not  this  medium  (the  ether) 
much  rarer  within  the  dense  bodies  of  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets,  than  in  the  empty 
celestial  spaces  between  them  ?  And,  in  passing  from  them  to  great  distance^  does  it 


*  **  Foem  aHradiMiM  hk  gmmt^mr  mmrft  pm  totpentm  cwwtf «  ^meuafiir  meeakndi  ml  imhtm  t  mm 

toiialus  isle  fiat  al  nclioitc  curpurum  se  muluu  pcitiUitun,  vr!  per  splritut  cmhsnt  <t'  mutuo  unltautiutA  ;  she  it 
mi  actione  atherit,  aut  aeru  medii  cujutemque,  corpora  vel  imorpont  oritur,  corpora  inmtaitiia  in  li  imUtm 
utaufie  tmpdltnta!'  Pn»dfM  MM.  Lib.  L  Sdbl.  adjinem.  prop.  69.  >t 
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not  glow  dcDser  aad  dtmu  perpetoallyi  md  thereby  came  the  gravity  of  thoae  greal 
bodies  to  one  another,  efery  bod^  endeafouriog  to  go  from  the  deuer  partt  of  the  me* 
dittoi  to  tbe  rarer 

Notwilbstandiog  the  higheit  respect  for  the  andior  of  thew  oonjectoiM,  I  eanirat 
find  any  tbiag  like  a  saiiofactoiy  explanation  of  gravity  in  the  onitence  of  Ihia  claatie 
ether.  It  i«  very  true  that  an  elastic  floid,  4^  which  the  deoaity  felloivod  the  invene 
ratio  of  the  dbtanoe  fro«i  a  given  point,  wonM  nige  the  bodiet  immmed  in  it,  and 
impervions  to  It,  toward  that  point  with  foraes  inveraely  as  the  aqoares  of  the  dis* 
taooeslroni  it;  but  what  conld  maintain  an  elastic  fluid  in  this  condition,  or  with  its 
density  v»ryiog  accordiog  to  this  law,  is  a  thing  as  inexpUcable  as  the  gravity  which 
it  was  meant  to  explain*  The  nature  of  an  elastic  fluid  must  be,  in  the  absence  of  all 
inequality  of  pressnre,  to  become  eveiy  where  the  sanAe  denttty.  If  the  causes  that 
produce  so  marked  and  so  general  •  deviation  frmn  this  rule  be  not  aMigned«  we  can 
only  he  said  lo  have  sobsiiiuted  one  difficulty  for  another. 

A  different  view  of  the  natter  was  taken  by  some  of  the  disciples  and  friends  of 
Newton,  hut  which  cerlainly  did  not  lead  to  any  thing  more -satisfactory*  That  phi* 
lovoplter  himself  had  always  expressed  his  decided  opinion*  that  gravity  could  not 
be  considered  «s  a  property  of  matters  but  Mr  Cotes,  in  the  prelace  to  the  second 
ediiioo  of  the  Prkteifia,  maintains,  that  gravity  is  a  propev^  which  we  have  the  same 
right  to  uscribe  to  matter,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  to  it  exteoMon,  impenetrability,  or 
any  other  property.  This  is  said  to  have  been  inserted  without  the  knowledge  of 


'  Oftiei,  Qmey  9t,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Boole 

*  'fbc  p3«a/;et  quottd  siifficienily  prove  lliat  Newtrtn  did  not  consider  gravity  ■*  ■  property  inkerent  in 
maltvr.  The  following  passage  in  ooe  of  hit  Letter*  to  Dr  Benttey  is  sti^l  m«re  explicit:  "  It  is  incon* 
cmU9  tlwk  laaaiaate  brata  nuitler  OtoM,  vHbott  th«  SMilkakMi  of  sbM^ttnif  s1m»  whieb  h  not  niatHUI, 

<iperate  upon  and  afRct  olhc-r  mutter  without  mutual  contact;  as  it  must  do,  if  gravltition,  in  the  sense  of 
Epicurus,  be  e»«ential  or  inherent  ia  iU  Tbat  gravity  should  b«  innate,  inherent,  an^  enential  to  matter, 
ti»  Ibpt  ooe  t>ody  may  act  on  inotlicr,  tt  ■  distance,  through  a  VMBim,  wkhoiil  dio  rndBsflon  oT  any  thing 
dn,  by  and  through  which  thoir  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  ftou  000  to  ■another,  is,  to  me,  so  gnat 
nn  absurdity,  that  I  beliuvt*  no  man  who,  in  philosophic.^  matters,  has  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking  can 
ever  ^li  into  it."  {S'ewtoni  Opera,  i'oni.  IV.  Iloneley's  edit,  p  4^8.)  Co  tkis  passage  i  cannot  help  re- 
anildhif,  diait  it  ia  nnt<qttiia  dear  In  what  maanar  tiiO'intecpaaitioa  of  t'OMMrial  aubttanea  ean  cooftj  the 
action  of  distant  bodies  to  one  another.  In  the  Case  uf  percussion  or  pressure,  tt;is  U  indeed  very  intelligible, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  to  in  the  case  of  attraction*  If  two  particles  of  matter,  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
diaaalar  of  the  cartb,  attract  one  amdicr,  Mm  dB^t  ia  jntt  aa  little  ialeUigiUe,  and  die  modus  agcmU  is  jtwt 
na  ayilerioiia,  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  glebe  of  the  earth  is  intatpoaed,  aa  en  that  of  nothing  what* 
ever  bong  interposed,  or  of  a  complete  vacuum  existing  between  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  each  par- 
ticle attracts  tbat  in  contact  with  it ;  it  must  attract  the  particles  that  are  distant,  and  the  intervention  of 
faitielaa  haliiecn  iImib  dhaa  oat  leader  tiria  at  att  Mare  iaidligiMfe 
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Newton,^^  freedom  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  man  conld  uie  with  thn 
anthor  of  the  Prmcipia*  However  that  be,  it  it  certain  that  these  difBcnlliea  have 
been  always  felt,  mad  had  their  share  in  retarding  the  progress  of  tlie  philosophy  to 
which  they -seemed  to  be  inseparaUy  attached. 

There  were  other  argnments  of  a  lesa  abelrase  nature,  and  more  iuunediaiely  con- 
nected  with  experiment,  which,  for  a  time,  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
locophy,  though  Ihey  contributed,  in  the  end,  very  materiatiy  to  its  advancement 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  hostile  to  thfa  interesU  of  troth,  as  facts  inacenratdy  observed; 
of  which  we  have  «  reanarkable  example  in  the  measorement  of  an  arch  of  the  meri* 
dian  across  France,  from  Amiens  to  Perpignan,  thoogfa  so  laige  as  to  comprehend 
about  seven  degreea,  and  though  executed  by  Caasitti,  one  of  the  first  aatronomen  in 
Eorope.  According  to  that  measnrement,  the  degreea  seemed  to  diminish  on  going 
from  south  to  north,  each  bang  lew  by  about  an  800th  part  than  that  which  immedi- 
ately  preceded  it  towant  the  south.  From  this  result,  which  b  entirely  erroneous 
the  conclusion  first  deduced  was  correct,  the  error  in  the  reasoning,  by  a  very  singu- 
lar coincidence,  having  corrected  the  error  in  the  data  from  which  it  was  deduced* 
Fontenelle  argued  that,  as  the  degrees  diminished  in  length  on  going  toward  the  poles, 
the  mendian  must  be  less  tiian  the  circumference  of  the  equator,  and  the  earth,  of 
coarse,  awdled  out  in  the  plane  of  that  circle,  agreeably  to  the  facts  that  had  been  ob- 
served concerning  the  retardation  of  the  pendulum  when  carried  to  the  south.  This, 
however,  was  the  direct  contrary  of  the  coiictu^ioti  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn, 
as  was  soon  perceived  by  Cassini  and  by  Fontenelle  himself.  The  degrees  growing 
less  as  they  approached  the  pole,  was  an  indication  of  the  curvature  growing  greater, 
or  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  meridian  being  the  line  that  passed  through  the  poles,  and 
that  coincided  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  figure  of  the  earth  must,  therefore,  be 
that  of  an  oblong  spheroid,  or  one  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipsis  about  its 
longer  axis.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  he  strengthened  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
meridian  from  Amiens  northward  to  Dunkirk  in  17Id«  as  the  same  dimitiution  was 
observed  ;  the  medium  length  of  the  degree  between  Paris  and  Dunkirk  being  56970 
toises,  no  less  than  137  It^ss  than  the  mean  of  the  degrees  toward  the  south.'  All  this 
seemed  quite  inconsistent  with  the  o)is«>i  viitions  on  the  pendulum,  as  well  as  with  the 
conclusions  which  Newton  had  dcduci  l  i  m  ilie  theory  of  gravity.  The  Academy 
•f  Sciences  was  thus  greatly  perplexed,  suid  uocertaiu  to  what  side  to  incline.  In 
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these  circumstances,  J.  CMsioiy  whrne  enon  were  the  catue  of  alt  the  diScuity,  bad 
the  merit  of  suggesting  the  oatjr  meant  by  which  the  4|uefltioD  concerning  the  figue 
of  the  earth  wai  likeljr  to  receive  a  Mticbeloiy  •ol«lloOi'^h«  meaturemeiit  of  two 
degrees,  the  one  noder  the  equator,  and  tlie  other  a*  near  to  the  pole  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  would  adtniL  But  it  waa  sot  till  coonderably  beyond  the  Inniti  of  the  pe» 
riod  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  that  these  meararea  werd  exeouled  j  and  that  llie  in- 
crease of  the  degrees  toward  the  poles,  or  the  oitlateuen  of  the  Mrth*s  figure,  was 
completely  ascertained.  Caasini,  on  resuming  his  own  operations,  diicoTored,  and 
candidly  acknowledged,  the  errors  in  his  first  meaiurevent ;  and  thus  the  objections 
which  had  arisen  in  this  quarter  against  the  theory  of  gravity  became  irresistible 
arguments  in  ils  lavour.  This  subject  wili  oocupy  much  of  our  attention  in  the 
btfltory  of  the  memd  period^  till  which,  the  estaUishment  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
on  the  Continent  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  these  discoreries  in  physical  astronomy,  this  period  affords  several  on-^ 
the  descriptive  parts  of  the  science,  of  which,  however,  I  can  only  mention  one,  as  far 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  the  most  general  outline.  It  regards  the  apparent 
motion  in  the  fixed  stars,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aberration,  and  is  Ae  ^oovery 
of  Dr  Bradley,  one  of  the  moat  disiingnisbad  astronomers  of  whom  England  has  to 
boast.  Bradley  and  his  friend  Molyneux,  in  the  end  of  the  year  17^^, '  were  occu- 
pied in  searching  for  tiie  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  by  means  of  a  xenilh  sector,  con- 
structed by  Graham,  the  most  skilful  instrament  maker  of  that  period.  The  sector  was 
erected  at  Kew ;  it  was  of  great  radius,  and  famished  with  a  telescope  twenty>four  feet 
in  length,  with  which  they  proposed  to  observe  the  transits  of  stars  near  the  xenith,  ac> 
cotding  to  a  meUiod  that  was  first  suggested  by  Hooke,  and  pursued  by  him  so  far  as 
to  induce  him  to  think  that  be  had  actually  discovered  the  parallax  of  y  Dnmnitt  the 
bright  star  in  the  bead  of  the  dragon,  on  which  he  made  bis  observations.  They  be- 
gan their  observations  of  the  trannis  of  the  same  star  on  the  5d  of  December,  when 
the  distance  from  the  xenith  at  which  it  passed  was  carefolly  marked.  By  the  observap 
lions  of  the  subsequent  days  the  star  seemed  to  be  moving  to  the  south  %  and  about  the 
beginning  of  Mar^,  in  the  following  year,  it  bad  got  iO'  to  the  south,  and  was  then 
neariy  stationary.  In  the  bepnning  of  June  it  had  come  back  to  the  same  situation 
whete  it  was  first  observed,  and  from  thenoe  it  continued  its  motion  northward  till  Sep* 


'  FhU,  Trtuu.  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  697. 
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tembcr,  wlimi  U  was  aboHt  80'  north  of  the  point  where  it  was  first  seen,  itt  wbolo 

change  of  declinalion  having  amounted  to  40*. 

This  motion  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  surprise  to  the  two  observers,  as  it  lay  the 

t;uiitrary  way  to  what  it  would  have  done  it  ii  liad  jtroceeded  fioui  the  parallax  of  the 
star.  The  repetition  ot  ihe  observations,  ho\s(  Vt  i  ,  coiuiimed  their  accuracy  ;  and  they 
we;e  atti  rwards  pursued  by  Dr  BriulK  y,  w  i\\  an  other  sector  constructed  also  by 
Grahai^i,  of  a  less  radius,  but  still  of  oiu'  suflicjcutly  great  tu  iru  asurt_'  a  star'.s  zeiiilli 
distance  to  liali  a  second,  it  ctubiaced  a  larger  arch,  and  aitiuiiiL'd  ol  llie  observa- 
tions being  extended  to  stars  that  passed  al  a  more  coiuiderabie  distaucc  from  the 
zenith. 

Even  Willi  tfi'h  a(]d)tM?n  the  observations  did  not  put  Bradley  iti  [jo  session  of  the 
complete  ku_t,  as  tliey  only  gave  the  moliou  ol  (.acli  slai  in  declination,  wilUout  giving 
ioformation  about  what  change  nnight  be  produced  in  iti  ngiit  ascension. 

Had  the  whole  fact,  that  is,  the  motion  in  right  ascensiou  as  wtli  as  in  dci  Imaiiou 
been  given  from  observation,  it  could  not  have  been  long  before  the  cause  was  dis- 
covered. \\  itlj  sutii  information,  however,  as  Dr  Bradley  had,  that  discovery  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regarded  as  a  great  effort  of  sagacity.  He  has  not  told  us  the  steps  by 
which  he  was  led  to  it ,  only  we  see  that,  by  the  method  of  exclusion,  he  iiad  been 
careful  to  narrow  the  field  of  hypothesis,  and  had  assured  himself  that  the  phenomenoa 
was  not  produced  by  any  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis;  by  any  change  in  the  directioa 
of  the  plumb-line,  or  by  refraction  of  any -kind.  All  tl>eae  causes  being  rejected,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  appearaoces  migltt-ariie  from  4be  progr^ive  notion  of  light 
combined  with  the  motkm  of  the  einlli  in  ito  orblti  He  reasoned  tomewhat  in  this 
manner.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  it  is  plain  that « televcope,  to  admit  a  ray  of  light 
coming  from  a  star  to  pass  along  iu  axis,  oMUt  be  dimded  to  tlie  «tar  ilMlf.  But,  if 
tbe  eartbt  and*  of  course,  the  telescope  be  in  moHon,  it  must  be  inolined  forward,  so  as 
to  be  in  the  diagonal  of  apanllelogram,  the  ndea  whidijrepieaciil  the  nolbn  of  the 
earth,  and  the-fnoli<m  of  Jig^-or  in  the  direelibn  ol'tbote  nioliona,  and  in  tbe  fatio-of 
their  velocities.  It  is  with  the  telescope  jost  a*  utith  the  vmm  ait  tbe  mail-bend  of  • 
ship }  when  tbe  ship  ii  at  anchor,  tbe  waae  takes  exactly  the  diiection  of  tbe  wind : 
when  the  ship  is  under  weigh,  it  places  itself  in  the  diagoiud  ni  n,panllelograni,  of 
which  one  aide  represents  the  velocity  of  the  ahip»  and  the  other  the  velocity  of  tbe 
wind.  If,  instead  of  the  vnoe,  we  conceive  n  hoHow  tnbe,  moveable  in  ihe  same  man- 
ncav  tbe  case  will  become  more  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  tbe  telescope.  Tbe  tnbe 
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will  take  such  a  position  that  the  wind  may  blow  through  it  without  striking  against 
the  sides,  and  its  axis  will  then  be  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  just  referred  to. 

The  telescope,  therefore,  through  which  a  ftar  is  viewed,  and  by  the  axis  ol  u  tiich 
its  position  star  is  determined,  must  make  an  angle  with  the  straight  line  dra.wu 
to  the  star,  except  when  the  earth  moves  directly  upon  the  star,  or  directly  from  it. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  star  be  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  telescope  must  be 
pointed  forward,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  always  by  the  same  angle,  so 
that  tite  star  would  be  seen  ont  of  its  tme  place  by  that  angle,  and  would  appear  to 
describe  a  circle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  radios  of  which,  subteuded  at  the 
earth,  an  angle,  of  which  the  sine  is  to  unity,  as  the  velocity  of  the  earth  to  the  velo- 
city of  light.  If  the  star  be  any  where  between  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  pule, 
its  apparent  path  will  be  an  ellipse,  the  longer  axis  of  which  is  the  same  with  the  dia- 
meter of  the  former  circle,  and  the  shorter  equal  to  the  same  quantity,  multiplied  by 
the  sine  of  the  star's  latitude.  If  the  star  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  shorter 
axis  vanishes,  and  the  i^parent  path  of  the  star  is  a  straight  line,  equal  to  the  axis 
just  mentioned. 

Bradley  saw  thatRdmer*s  observation  concerning  the  time  that  light  takes  to  go 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth  gave  a  ready  expression  for  the  velocity  of  light  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth.  The  proportion,  however,  which  he  assumed  as  best  suited  to 
bis  observations  was  somewluti  diflferent;  it  was  thai  of  10819  to  1,  which  made  the 
radius  of  the  cirde  of  aberration  SO",  and  the  traasvene  axis  of  the  ellipse  in  every 
Ciise,  or  the  whole  change  of  position,  40".  It  was  the  shorter  axis  which  Bradley 
bad  actually  observed  tn  the  case  of  y  Dracenss,  that  Mar  being  very  near  the  solsti« 
tial  Golure,  so  that  its  changes  of  declination  and  of  latitude  are  almost  the  same.  In 
order  to  show  the  truth  of  his  theory,  be  computed  the  idiorration  of  different  stars, 
ami,  on  comparing  the  results  with  hie  observationi^  the  coincidence  appeared  almost 
perfect,  so  that  no  doubt  remained  ooncenSng  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which  he 
had  founded  his  calcnladoos.  He  did  not  explain  the  rules  thenwelres :  Churant 
published  the  first  invcstigaUon  of  these  in  the  Memoin  of  the  An^mg  Seie$wn 
for  17^7.  Simpson  also  gave  a  demonstnttiott  of  them  in  his  JSsieyi^  published  in 
1740. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  velocity  of  light,  as  assumed  by  Bradley,  did  not 
exactly  agree  with  that  which  Romer  bad  assigned  supposing  tlw  total  amount  of 
the  aberration  40^  ,  it  gave  the  time  that  light  talcM  to  come  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  8'  15"}  but  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  since  the  time  of  this  astnonomer,  the 
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velocity  of  light  deduc^  from  the  ecllinet  ©f  Jnpitet^s  istaltitcs  bat  been  found  ex- 
actly the  sani^". 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  phenoncnon  thnt  discovercd  by  Bradley  and  Molynenx, 
when  in  sea  cl.  of  the  parallaac  of  ihe  fixed  itacs,  is  in  reality  as  conTincing  a  proof  of 
the  earth's  motion  in  il»  orbit,  at  Ihe  disoovery  of  that  paraHax  wonU  have  been.  Il 
seems,  indeed,  as  satisfactory  as  any  evideoce  that  can  be  desired.  One  only  regcela, 
in  reflecting  on  this  discovery,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  was  not  foreaeen. 
and  that,  after  being  predicted  from  theofy»  it  had  been  ascertained  from  observatioo. 
As  the  matter  stands,  however,  the  discoveiy  both  of  the  AmA  and  the  theory  is  Ughty 
creditable  to  its  aathor. 


In  tiie  imperfect  ontline  which  I  have  now  sketched  of  one  of  tha  most  interesting 
periods  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge,  mneb  has  been  omitted,  mid  many  great 
characters  passed  over»  lost,  ae  it  were,  in  the  splendour  of  the  two  great  lominaries 
which  marked  this  epecha.  Newton  and  Leibniut  are  so  dtstingnished  from  the  rest 
even  of  the  aoientifiq  worlds  that  we  can  only  compare  tbem  with  one  another,  though, 
in  fact,  no  two  imellectoal  cfaaracten^  who  both  reached  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, were.ever  more  dissimihr. 

For  the  variety  of  his  geoins,  and  the  extent  of  bis  research,  Leibnita  is  perhaps  al- 
together nnrivalled.  A  lawyer,  a  bisterian,  an  antiquary,  a  poet,  and  a  philologist,— 
a  mathenwtioian,  a  metaphysician,  a  tliedogiao,  and  I  wilt  add  a  geologer,  be  has 
in  all  these  cbaiaciefs  prodaced  works  of  great  merit,  and  in  sense  of  them  of  the 
highest  excellence*  It  is  rare  that  original  genius  has  so  Utile  of  a  peculiar  direction, 
or  is  disposed  to  scatter  its  elibrts  over  so  wide  a  field.  Though  a  man  of  great  inveii> 
tive  powers,  he  occupied  much  of  h»  time  in  works  of  mere  labour  and  erodition, 
where  thetc  was  nothing  to  invent,  and  not  much  of  importance  to  discover.  Of 
his  inventive  powers  as  a  mathematician  we  have  already  spoken ;  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian, his  acntenem  and  depth  are  universally  admitted ;  bat  metaphysics  is  a  science 
in  which  there  are  lew  discoveries  to  be  made,  and  the  nmn  who  searches  in  it  for 
novdty,  is  nwre  likely  to  find  what  is  imaginary  than  what  is  real.  The  notion 
of  the  Ifoswds,  those  nnextended  nnits,  or  nn^e  essences,  of  which,  according  to 
tlua  philosopher,  all  things  corporeal  and  spiritual,  material  or  intdlectnal,  are 
Cermed,  will  be  readily  allowed  to  have  more  in  it  of  novelty  than  tmth.  The  prs- 
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eslahlishcd  Iiurmouy  Ijelwcen  the  body  and  ihe  mind,  by  wbich  two  substances  in- 
capable of  acting  on  one  auotlier,  are  so  nicely  adjusted  from  the  beginning,  that 
their  movements  for  ever  correspond,  is  a  system  of  which  no  argument  can  do 
more  than  prove  the  possibility.  And,  amid  all  the  talent  and  acuteness  with 
which  these  doctrines  are  supported,  it  seems  to  argae  some  unsoundness  ul  under- 
standing, to  have  tliouglit  ti)at  they  could  ever  find  a  place  among  the  established 
principles  of  human  knowledge. 

Newton  did  not  aim  at  so  wide  a  range.  Fortuualtly  for  himself  and  for  the  world, 
his  genius  was  more  deltinmicd  to  a  {)articular  point,  and  its  efforts  were  more  con- 
centrated. Their  direction  was  to  the  accurate  sciences,  and  they  soon  proved  equally 
inventive  in  the  pure  and  in  the  auxed  mathematics,  Newton  knew  how  to  transfer  ihc 
truths  of  abstract  science  to  live  study  of  things  actually  existing,  and,  by  returning  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  enrich  the  former  by  ideas  derived  from  the  latter.  In  expe- 
rimejiLtl  and  inductive  inCestigaliuji,  lie  was  as  great  as  in  the  pure  mathematics,  and 
his  discoveries  as  distinguished  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  In  tliis  double  claim  to  re- 
nown, Newton  stands  yet  uunvallcd  ,  and  though,  in  the  \mre  mathematics,  equals  may 
perhaps  be  found,  no  one,  I  believe,  will  come  forward  as  ins  rival  I  tli  \\\  that  science 
and  in  the  philosophy  oi  nature.  His  caution  in  adopting  general  pruicijdes ;  his  dislike 
to  what  was  vague  or  obsuurc  ,  his  rtjtjciiyn  ot  ail  theories  from  which  precise  conclu- 
sions cannot  be  deduced  ;  and  hi*  readiness  to  relinquish  those  iliat  depai  I  iii  any  de» 
gree  from  trLilli,  are,  ttiroughout,  tiie  characters  of  his  philosophy,  and  distinguish 
it  very  csseulialiy  frum  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  Tlie  cliaracters  now  enumerated 
are  most  of  them  negative,  but  without  the  principles  on  which  they  arc  founded, 
invention  can  hardly  be  kept  in  the  right  course.  The  German  philosopher  was  not 
famished  with  them  in  the  same  degree  as  the  English,  aud  hence  hib  great  talents 
have  run  very  frequently  to  waste. 

It  may  be  doubted  also,  whether  Leibnitz's  great  metaphysical  acuteness  did  not 
sometimes  mislead  him  in  the  study  of  nature,  by  inclining  him  to  those  reasonings 
which  proceed,  or  afTect  to  proceed,  continually  from  the  cause  to  the  effect.  The 
attributes  of  the  Deity  were  the  axioms  of  his  philosophy ;  and  he  did  n<»t  reflect  that 
this  foundation,  excellent  in  itself,  lies  much  too  deep  for  a  structure  that  is  to  be 
raised  by  so  feeble  an  architect  as  man :  or,  that  an  argument,  which  sets  ont  with  the 
most  profound  respect  to  the  Supreme  Being,  usually  terminates  in  the  most  uowar- 
nntable  presumption.   His  reasooiogs  from  first  causes  are  always  ingenious;  bttt 
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notliiot;  can  prevent  the  substitution  of  such  causes  for  those  iliat  are  physical  andeffi- 
cieiii,  h  um  being  one  of  the  worst  and  most  fatal  errors  in  philosopliy. 

As  an  interpreter  of  nature,  thei«fore,  Leibnitz  stands  in  no  comparison  with  Newton. 
His  general  views  in  physics  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  he  had  no  great  vahie 
for  inductive  reasoning  ;  it  was  not  the  way  of  arriving  at  truili  wiiich  be  was  accus- 
tomed to  take ;  and  hence,  to  the  greatest  ph)  >iral  discovery  of  that  age,  and  that 
which  was  estabUshed  by  the  most  ample  induction,  the  existence  of  gravity  as  a 
J'ui:t  tn  which  all  bodies  agree,  he  was  always  mcredulous,  because  uo  proof  of  it, 
a  prion,  could  be  givun.  '  '  ■ 

As  to  who  benefited  human  knowledge  the  raost,  no  question,  therefore,  can  arise; 
and  if  genius  is  to  be  weighed  in  this  balance,  it  is  evident  which  scale  must  prepon- 
derate. Except  in  the  pure  matlitmaiics,  I^ibnitz,  with  all  his  talents,  made  uo  ma- 
terial or  permanent  addition  to  the  sciences.  Newton,  to  equal  inventions  in  ma- 
ihcmaiics,  added  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  of  nature  ,  ajul,  in  passing 
through  his  hands,  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  were  not  merely  improved, 
but  renovated.  No  one  ever  left  knowledge  in  a  state  so  dilTercnt  from  that  in  which 
he  found  it.  Men  were  instructed  not  only  in  new  truths,  but  in  new  methods  of  dis- 
covering  truth ;  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  great  principle  which  connects 
together  the  noet  distant  regions  of  space,  as  well  as  the  most  remote  periods  of  du- 
ration ;  and  which  was  to  lead  to  fntnie  discoveries,  far  beyond  what  the  wisest  or  most 
sanguine  could  anticipate. 
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Kmbwgh.  TT'DINBURGH.  In  the  Ewf^c/o/rfv/iA  will  be  found 
WyW        a  full  account  of  this  City,  till  the  year  1812: 
and  «  L-  ^^.'ill  utiw  give  a  ghort  view  of  iU  tmprove- 
uitnts  aiul  incre.LfC  since  that  period. 

Ever  since  the  year  17fiy.  when  the  building  of 
the  Nu'w  Town  coninicnced,  the  improvement  of  E- 
dinburgh  has  been  prosecuted  witJi  extraordinary 
Mkl,  bocfa  by  the  nuigiitnttc*  and  by  ilie  inhabit- 
caM;  ud,  «  late  yean  more  especially,  the  nerw 
tions  of  all  ranks  have  been  direeteil  to  ih'a  ol>joct. 
In  consequence  of  this  general  ami  laudable  spirit, 
the  city  of  V.ciinburgh  hsis  not  only  been  extended  on 
■11  sides,  but  has  been  impruvcd  by  the  addition  of 
Kmc  splendid  public  edifices ;  white  the  access  to 
it  from  every  quarter  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
•nd  embellished. 

Id  addition  to  the  original  streets  of  the  New 
Town,  namely,  Prinee'i  Street,  George's  Street,  and 

Qaceti'".  Sirrrt,  with  their  respective   rri>,s  ilrertS, 

and  sc'.Lral  other  intermediate  ones  ol  inleiior  note, 
an  important  exteiwion  has  been  projected,  and  h  now 
in  pan  executing,  on  the  inclined  plane  towards  the 
north.  The  plan  of  these  additional  streets  is  nearly 
iinular  to  that  of  the  origioal  part  of  tbe  Kew  Town, 
conaiMing  chiefly  of  pMaBd  trom  of  building,  into 
which  the  improrement  of  incurved  streets  is  taste* 
lUly  introduced.  Part  of  an  interval  of  unoccupied 
grouod  bccwecD  the  old  and  these  new  streets,  former- 
ly private  property,  has  beeo  purchased,  aad  ia  now 
open  to  tlie  inhabitanu  of  thw  qitutar  of  tte  ttnrjli 
rot.  tr.  VAAT  a. 


for  whose  convenience  it  has  been  tastefully  laid  Kdinkiirisii. 
out  in  walks,  ornamented  with  trees ;  forming  a  < 
g;iiden  vie"'  extriiiKly  pteasint  to  the  eye  from 
iH  VL-rdure  and  beuLity.  l"r(in!it»i:  thi«  n-pace,  a 
very  i-lef^'unt  street  and  cre^eent  ii.  vt.-  bun  .'.IreiJily 
built,  together  with  several  parAlicI  and  retniog 
streets;  and  &S»  port  of  the  to»n  continues  ra- 
pidly  to  increase.  Tbo  gfoimd,  which*  willtid  these 
RHir  last  years,  conaiated  of  gfecn  6elda,  ia  now  co- 
vered with  elegsDt  and  spaciooa  atreela;  other  street* 
are  in  progress ;  and  new  and  important  additions  are 
in  contemplation,  by  wliieii  some  of  thcoi  wUl  be 
prolonged  eastward  m  far  as  Lcith  Wallr. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  access  to  Kdlnburgh' 
by  the  great  London  road  was  long  a  subject  of  ge«  * 
nerol  regret.  In  entering  the  city  from  thia  ipmtttt,  ' 
the  road  lay  through  iMROwaiuliaconveoieMttcWiSi 
forming  an  approach  bo  way  suited  to  the  genend  ele> 
gance  of  ij^e  phce.  Tn  the  year  181  i,  active  niea- 
siircs  were  at  length  adopted  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Fur  tn:-  i  ii-pofc,  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  ma^. 
niiicent  entrance  across  the  Calton  Hill,  and  Uiis 
pfani  ia  HOir  nearly  completed.  A  spacious  road, 
pMnedatan  Immense  expence,  has  been  carried  quite 
•eroea  tbe  hill ;— in  one  part,  a  passage  ha»be«n  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  and  an  ioMMoae  nasa  of 
ground  has  been  levelled;  to  aa  to  ftcHitate  the 
ascent.  Between  t1ie  Calton  1111!  and  Prince's 
Street,  a  deep  ravine  intervened,  which  was  former- 
ly ocrapied  with.  «M  oad  Sl-buUt  atreeta.  In  ar> 
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I'.i-r  to  i  iiuH-ct  till'  lilll  «itli  Piincu's  Stretf,  .J'  i"ic?e 
iiuvt  i>'.  L'li  » .^ept  away,  unJ  uii  cligant  bndgc  ut  unc 
arcii    li>^  been  thrown  ovvr   tlic   liulluiV,  nliicli 
luakeii  tliK  Ueicent  Irom  the  Hill  into  thi*  itrefct 
«My  imct  agreeable.  Tbos,  in  plmce  of  being  car- 
riedi  M  fbmerijr,  thra^gb  tong  and  mnrov  nrecis, 
the  gratt  roM  from  the  irist  into  Edinbur^ii 
sweeps  along  the  Me  of  the  .stn;:ular  aiul  ~uti> 
elevation  ul' tliu  C'altun  Hill;  whence  the  tii.vul.ui' 
Ir.ij  tir.t  a  view  of  the  Old  Town,  with  it*  tlevul- 
cd  builUioga  crowning  tlic  tumiuit  of  tlie  adjoin- 
Ing  ridgcit,  and  rising  upon  the  eye  in  inipming 
nuM*;  aud,  attenrarda,  of  tile  New  Towu  finely 
contrasted  with  the  Old,  ia  the  reguhuity  «od  tie- 
gancu  of  its  general  outUiM.   Hie  Calton  Httl  n  • 
singularly  gtnkinjj  and  rooiantic  objtct,  and  in  lay- 
ing it  i  u,  ila:rc  utampU'  scopt-  fur  iin.tiiriK<jue  i  ITi'ct. 
In  tlit  l.iie  improvemeiitJ^  tliis  ha«  not  bfcu  iit  glitt- 
td      Walks  Jl  dliicTciil  ttLvati()ii>  tirtvc  bti-M  cut 
around  it,  tirom  which  it  accn,  to  great  udvanluec,  tltc 
Old  and  New  Town  projected  on  the  phin  bdttir; 
while,  at  a  greater  distance,  the  eye  raogca  ever  a 
wide  extent  of  the  adjacent  coontryt  viewing  in  ibe 
MMb  aad  MM  the  FMtb  of  Forth,  the  high  groonda 
of  Fife,  and  the  Germaii  Oceen,  aad  lowaraa  the  iouth 
and  west,  a  wide  cxtett  of  cultivated  pklni  termi- 
nated by  di«tant  hills. 

According  to  a  plan  Hhi;.:h  haa  beoii  drawn  out 
by  Mr  W'tlliain  Playfair,  a  young  architect  of  tlic 
greatest  promise,  the  ground  which  Iie«  between  the 
Caltou  Uill  and  Leiin  Is  prepoaed  to  be  laid  out  in 
new  atreeta;  aad  (ome  farther  eaahclliAnenta  are  to 
be  added  to  the  Hill  for  the  poipeae  ofmakiai^  it 
subiervfent  to  the  general  effect  oi  the  intended  im- 
jirDVi  iTiL  urs.  On  the  gnind  road,  which  it  just  I>i  f;uii, 
and  whidi  u  to  run  aloDg  the  bottom  of  the  Hiii  uii 
the  north,  it  ia  proposed  to  build  a  large  crc»cont, 
from  which  three  main  itreet«  will  diverge  toward^i 
the  town.  'I*he  niwtlieni  akle  of  the  main  road  being 
left  partly  unbuilt,  an  excvUenl  situation  will  be  olA 
tabed  for  public  buildingt ;  and  it  is  propoaed  that  a 
building  of  thitdetajptioeahould  be  erected  as  an  ap- 
propriate tettnfnation  to  each  of  the  principal  streets 

iust  mentioned.  Above  these  public  buildings,  a 
landsome  cov,  or  itrruct;  is  to  be  built,  sufficient- 
ly elevated  to  overlook  the  huu&us  btluw,  and 
to  present  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  uwre  diiitani 
oownliy.  It  in  intended  Uiat  this  terrace  should 
aw(>ep  round  by  an  ea&y  curve  into  a  long  line  of 
building,  proposed  to  be  ranged  along  the  aide  of 
the  Regent  Road  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  hill ; 
imd  that  tfie  space  between  this  and  the  Regent 
!|toed  should  bu  c-onvcrttd  into  j,urdcns,  which, 
when  properly  luid  out  and  plautcd,  will  become 
an  agreeable  and  inviimg  rctirimtnt ;  uiid  will,  at 
the  same  ttmu,  [jru.sciit  u  plt-asing  foreground  to  the 
delightful  bCLiiery  wliicii  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
public  walks  above.  In  planoiog  the  ground  abng 
Iieith  Walk,  It  is  proposed,  in  like  manner,  that 
aqiiaica  and  incurved  strecu,  sliould  be  tastefully  in- 
tfodueed,  that  the  eye  may  be  relieved  from  the 
dull  uniii  riiiity  wlii^^Ii  is  |)rcMiiHil  by  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  same  reguUr  parolltiis.  lie«id«i 
...  .  ,  Mi,  the  Eastern  Uoad,  whicJt  Amu 

It 
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one  of  ll;<  grt-at  coinniui  ii  it.-.ns  w  iil<  Lt  ali,        be  F.tot>u'Rl^- 
coniidi.faL».)  wider.cd,  uiiU  luur  rows  ut  trees  planted  * 
along  it«  wiiulc  Icii^tii,  ill  crdur  to  convert  it  into  an 
agrtMitbli:  walk  ibr  the  mbabtianu. 

This  extension  of  the  city  if,  however,  Only  in  coo« 
tcnipUtioQ.  Bttttberai 
ly  nnportaot  which  arc 
in  puigret'i. 

The  /i'«ry(.7op<rrfi<j  contains  an  atcuuiit  of  tin-  I'lii- 

%n  -it_v;    alul  11    I-    -  /.ilfU,   that  the  ori^Uuil   ^tI  ac-  [j'J  *  " 

turc  VI. is  piiitly  luki  II  down  to  make  way  for  one 
more  nuited  to  the  taiite  of  modem  i ' 


re  uiher  jupreveoMmta  eotml- 
cttber  already  executed  or 


ble  of  accoinmodatiug  the  increating  concourse  of 
■tudenta  which  the  growing  cetebrtly  of  this  seminary 
waa  attracting  from  all  parts.  A  moet  magnihcent 
and  extemWe  pile  was  begun,  the  funds  (or  which 

were  to  be  supplied  In  --uli-ct  ij  iuin.  But  il  «u.sMK)n 
tound,  thiit  tliiiiwoik  |ilau:.cd  uii  luo  txtcniiive 

a  ami  lUu  iii  tu  \  i  laictttd  being  exhou^ttd, 

tilt-  piu^i'i  M  oi  ilic  uurk  uus  interrupted,  and  the 
building  remained,  i:i  Luii>L-queiice,  for  a  long  time 
in  a  uio»t  awkward  and  unlintshed  atate,  a  ditiuron> 
ty,  in  place  oi  an  onumwat,  to  the  welfOpolii.  Bj 
the  liiwirality  of  Uoveninico|«gi«M«f  public  money 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  work  haabeen  rccommen. 
ced  on  a  reiJiifnt,  iim!  it  nmy,  )jcrlia|i-,  be  added,  an 
improved  piiiii,  luriii>lieiJ  by  .Mr  I'laj tuir.  According 
to  tiie  orijiiiial  pl;ui  «ii  Mr  Adam,  the  uilcricr  jjiacc 
luciuaed  ijy  tlit  buildings  ot  tbe  Umvcrvity  wa*  di- 
vided into  two  courU  or  ureas  by  a  central  range  of 
buildings,  in  the  tkew  pikin  this  range  uf  boildiqgt 
is  left  out,  aod  tbe  whole  iotenor  qwee  it  thiwwtt 
into  aa  epea  cnuiti  and  auch  alieratioui  and  additiuos 
haw  been  faitroduoed,  aa  werw  neeesaary  to  obviate 
jticongruitii.>.,  u.kI  Io  j;ive  to  the  whuie  an  h»[K'i'1  of 
perlvrt  uinluriinty .  I  lie  acct:»«  luto  the  court  is 
thiuLij;li  a  b|iaeiou-  gateway  ;  and  a  pei.son  entering 
Will  have,  t'li  tbe  out  IiujjJ,  a  vicw  of  tile  buiJdiogS 
containing  the  iiijrury,  uitd  OB  ibe  Other  tfaoBC  00CU» 
pied  by  the  rooms  liur  the  ■«Mi—tniMMlati«w»  «f  the 
classes ;  while  oppoaite  to  bitt  wiil  be  ihc  lamrami 
the  front  of  which  is  finely  onuancnted  with  Coriiu 
thhm  columns,  resting  on  a  rusticated  arcade. 

^^  ith  respect  to  il«  interior  ai  rangenieiitj.,  this  edi- 
fice is  laid  o.it  in  fuitable  apartUicutA  lor  thi  bbrnry, 
llie  must  uni, tile  j:riul nation  tloll,  Otld  cbajiel,  lu.u  elaiwi 
roonu  tor  the  proit:bMin».  .'According  to  thcM-w  pJjuiy 
the  library  w  ul  be  divided  into  two  storiM^  the  lower 
of  which  will  be  aepecated  into  five  ceiuneitmenti^ 
ciwBBMinicating  with  each  other  by  foiduy  doora. 
Tlie  antii«ooa  will  form  a  spacious  apartment,  for* 
ty-8cvcn  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  twen- 
ty-t^wl  feet  high,  well  lighted  by  a  lar^e  wiiuiuw 
fruui  ulie  court.  The  next  apaiiiiitiit  lo  oi  a*.iicuJur 
form,  forty  feel  in  diameter  and  sixty-luur  lett  ia 
height,  lighted  from  tbe  lop,  and  having  a  galleQr 
running  round  it.    Farther  on  is  tbe  central 


aiaty  fmioiig,  forty-aeven  feet  wide,  aod  twiailgr- 
twe  fhet  high,  which  it  intended  to  be  lilted  up  aa 
oalion  hail  and  chapel.    Beyond  thi^.  an  l^^  > 
to  corres]K>nd  to  the  circular  loom  an  I  im 
outer  room   afleady   de»eritJiil.     The   Up(>er  ti  .i,- 

partment  of  tbe  library  is  on  a  plan  similar  lo  the 

eoe  behiw,  irith  thia  cscepiioD,  t£u  tbe  central  di' 
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ViMbuK^'  riston  U  thit-ty  feet  !n  Iieight.  having  an  arched  ceil* 
^^V^*  iJii,'  supported  by  sixteen  Coritithian  column*.  In 
plact',  !i!oi>,  ofa  division  into  c  iii,  rtnients,  the  whole 
in  thrown  into  onti  great  ronni ;  so  that  the  eyo 
ran^(«  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  extending  to 
•  dataoce  of  i90feet;  the  circular  room»  with  their 
itOMf  and  tht;  centre  cumiiartmcni  with  its  arched 
celliOE,  ontduciag  a  noble  variecjr,  while  the  columns 
with  melr  unbroken  entablstore,  will  give  simplicity 
aoil  colicrenct?  to  the  whole.  TIio  museum  tor  »i)i.<.  i- 
mensof  niitnral  history,  the  stock  of  n  hich  is  daily  ac^ 
CUmulatirl^'.  occupies  two  large  routn>  in  difftTtnt  hto- 
ries.  '111*!  iowwr  room  is  ninety  feet  long,  thirty-four 
feet  wide,  and  twenty*four  foet  high.  It  is  proposed 
to  famisb  U  in  a  liaipie  and  appropriate  m;uiner,  tlie 
cejling  being  left  qtlUe  plain,  and  supported  by  Doric 
eotumai.  The  np|Mr apartnient  ia  or  Cha  mow  length 
and  breaddi  a»  ne  one  below ;  btit  {*  conaiderubly 
higher  %^  it  txtentK  iipwards  tow  miu;  i!ie  roof.  In 
tht:  middle  ol'  it  i*  a  Jomi;  iJJ  Itei  lu  Ui.jrneter,  the 
ccntM  of  whicli  is  occupied  by  a  sky-light,  from 
which  and  from  other  points  an  abundant  supply  of 
light  is  (4>taiaed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  specimens. 

The  rooms  appropriated  to  the  diffefent  cla$ws  are 
canvemently  disposed  on  lh«  intermediate  Hoon  be- 
tween the  iMfeaient  floor  and  the  atticai  The  foU 
lowing  h  the  namber  or  ■tudentt  tiiat  have  attended 
the  Univmity  for  tin-  I;ist  f.i  ir  yearn:  In  1814, 
2029;  ISIA,  2097;  ISKi,  2{r2.'j  ;  18J7,  202*;  and 
in  Idis,  'JltiO. 

KoUbtv  I  hat  large  and  irregular  pile  of  building  in  the 
M»  Parliament  Square,  in  which  the  Supreme  Courts 
hold  their  sittinjgs  for  the  adminictiation  of  juatioe, 
.  hat  lately  received  varieot  additloni  and  inprovo- 
BMnts.  In  dw  interior,  great  reparations  luve  been 
made,  and  the  front  hes  been  replaced  by  another, 
with  an  tli-^ar.t  jiiii?./.,!.  Attaclied  tu  the  north  wls: 
corner  of  the  raflwniejit  House,  magniticcnt  «p«rt« 
meoLi  have  lately  been  fun.-lied  tor  the  reception  of 
the  Advocates'  Library,  and  that  of  the  Writers  to 
the  Signet.  The  room  appropri^itvd  to  the  latter, 
which  is  105  feet  in  length,  is  divided  into  two 
partf,  by  means  of  open  arches,  the  Ibst  of  tlie 
compartments  being  oblong,  and  the  second  square. 
The  ceiling  of  the  oblong  division  is  supported 
by  two  rows  ot"  Corinthian  coiunin>,  wiiii  h,  ()esiiles 
being  in  themselves  liighlv  ek'f^rint  and  ornamental, 
coinp'.etely  ohviate  the  want  ol'hti^'ijt,  which  might 
otiierwise  have  in  some  ik'gref  marred  the  general 
appearance  of  so  large  a  room.  On  en  taring  the  great 
dooTj  the  colonnade  continued  for  seven  interco- 
lanniatiens,  without  any  brealt  or  interruption,  pro- 
daces  a  sioqile  and  i»oble  effect,  and  through  the  or- 
namented arches  by  which  this  part  of  the  hali  is 
separated  from  the  inner  apartment,  the  latter  aj)- 
pears  rich  and  niagnifici  nt.  Nor  is  the  vi«;w  from 
the  upper  end  ot'  the  room  at  ail  inferior,  the  colon- 
nade as  seen  tiirough  the  arch  receding  from  the  eye 
in  regular  and  beautiful  gradation.  The  room  over 
Ais  is  appropriated  to  tiie  Advocates'  Library,  and  is 
dMHit  S5  Act  ionger.  It  is  loftier,  and  more  gorge- 
ously ornaiiiented  ;  but  tlie  jjcneral  i-fT  ct  is  not  so 
pleasing.    Both  were  exccuttii  Ironi  di-signs  furni^- 

cd  bj  tba  late  Mr  WilliiiB  Static^  «rli»  has  left  aonw 
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other  noble  monuments  of  hn  gaoiw  in  Aa  piibilic  BMotn^ 

buildings  ot  Glasgow. 

Several  new  churches  have  been  erected  in  Edin-New 
burgh  of  very  elegant  architecture.  St  tieorge'**-'""*^ 
Church,  whicli  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  June 
1814,  presents  a  front  to  Charlotte  Square  of  112 
feet,  with  a  portico,  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns, 
35  feet  in  height,  elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps.  ^  A 
dome,  48  Ivet  square,  risca  from  a  basenent  bdiind 
the  portico,  above  which  isa  circular  row  n!'  r-nlumns, 
surmounted  by  the  upper  compartments  ot  tiiedome; 
and  the  "  hole  is  crow  ned  by  a  lantern,  with  a  cross, 
160  (eti  from  the  ground.  This  churcli  is  favourably 
situated  for  effect,  and,  viewed  from  particular  points, 
and  at  a  distance,  it  appears  a  grand  and  striking  ob- 
ject. It  is,  however,  greatly  surpassed  in  elegance  of 
architecture  by  the  two  Epiacopai  diapals  of  St  Faul'a 
and  St  John's,  opened  for  divrae  service  in  tlie  year 
1818.  The  chapel  of  St  Paul's  is  finished  la  the  st^le 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  prevailed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  during  which  p*>riod  it  h,ul  reacbed  its 
greatest  perfection.  It  is  ISS  feet  in  length,  by  73 
feet  over  the  walh,  and  resembles  in  its  form  that  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  chrdea  are  wider  in  proportion,  and 
the  octagon  toweps  mora  omameoted.  Altboudi 
this  style  of  architeetnre  is  susceptible  of  Uie  bigb> 

est  decoration,  the  design  of  tlii'  rliapel  is  remark- 
able, chiefly  for  tlie  simplicity  and  continuity  of  its 
parts;  and  it  is  in  vain  tliat  we  look  for  the  samo 
Striking  effect  in  any  of  the  edifice*  executed  at  the 
commencement,  or  during  tlM  decline  of  this  s^le 
of  architecture.  The  biuldmg  consista  of  a  aava 
and  two  side  aisles.  The  interior  dimen^ns  ai* 
105  feet  by  63  feet;  the  nave  is  105  feet  by  26 
feet,  and  46  feet  high ;  the  two  aisles  are  each  79 
feet  by  1:1  feet  R  inches,  a;id  29  feet  hi^h.  The  ceiU 
ing  of  the  nave  is  a  flat  Gothic  arch,  with  ornament- 
ed ribs  and  tracery  mouldin^n.  The  ceilinj;s  over 
the  galleries  arc  ornamented  in  the  same  manDcr, 
and  those  under  tlie  galleries  are  decorated  with  per> 
forated  riba,  and  head  and  point  ornaments.  Thn 
altar  window,  which  is  M  feet  high,  by  IS  feetwide^ 
is  ornamented  with  a  flaming  cross,  pendant,  amid  a 
wreath  of  clouds,  and  the  opposite  wiiulow  is  set 
with  coloured  glaf-s.  Over  the  buttresses  of  the  out- 
er and  inner  walls  are  richly  carved  pinnacles:  and 
on  each  ^ide  of  the  two  principal  windows  a  grace- 
ful octagonal  tower  ascends  to  the  hei^t  of  ,76  feM* 
This  edifice  was  designed  by  Mr  BiUo^  and  tbs 
^an  and  execution  reflect  grant  ovdit  on  hia 
taste  and  talentu  It  was  begun  in  1816,  and  fi» 
nished  in  J8I8,  at  an  expenee  of  L.  12,000.  The 
cha|H;l  of  St  John,  which  stauJs  at  the  west  end 
o(  i'linci's  Street,  and  which  is  built  from  a  dc-  , 
-M^n  by  Mr  Bum.  architect,  is  generally  regarded  as 
u  line  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  Its  form 
IS  that  of  a  pnmllclogram,  running  cost  and  west, 
with  a  projection  in  front  150  feet.  The  cbapol 
is  top  feet  in  length,  by  66  in  breadtli.  The  east 
and  IS  embelliidied  with  a  large  window,  nearly  30 
feet  hi^h,  wl  icli,  with  the  lofly  Gothic  tower,  has 
a  striking  edect  when  even  from  a  distance.  Ibe 
flaiihingof  tb*  t«o^  in  the  inieiior  of  the  nave^  ii  m 
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Kdinburpli-  the  florid  Gothic  Mjrlc,  similar  to  Ht-nry  tlic  $c- 
>WY^^  venth's  Chapel,  niid  is  finely  softened  by  the  oran^o 
colourcJ  light  of  the  upper  wiinl.iu*.  T.'a-rL-  .iit-  r,o 
galierics  lu  Uieak  die  cuntiiiuiiy  of  ihv  gi-ncrui  ufi* 
pearance,  which  is  al  once  grand  and  simplt*.  In 
■dditioD  to  those  churches,  a  Kottmn  Catholic  chn> 
pel  hM  been  lately  built  at  the  end  uf  Ynrk  I'lticc, 
in  the  iNiraM  Uflt  of'GoiLiG  ardiilecture.  An  ele- 
^'aiu  cburch  Ibr  an  Antftuiglier  congregation  lu» 
t)e(-n  erected  Id  NididaoD't  Street.  ti»  ttic  mow  ttjrie 
of  architecture. 

KewObMr-  'fhe  want  of  an  Observntory  limu'  a  .'uliject  of 
regret  among  the  men  of  science  n»  Kdinburgh ;  and 
ao  early  as  (lie  year  17!)(>,  a  building  of  tins  nature 
was  bcgtin,  but,  from  varkHM  C8ti«<-*,  it  was  not 
proaecttted  to  o  eaadoaion.  In  the  year  lSl'2, 
an  Astronoaieil  Itntitution  was  formed  portly  for 
the  purptwe  of  rmned,\ing  this^uaitt;  end,  on 
the  ?5tli  April  ISIS,  the  foundation-tlone  of  an 
Observatory-  was  laid  cm  the  C.'alton  Hill,  in  or> 
der,  as  is  expressed  on  the  pliite  dep<'>iieil  at  tlu" 
foundation,  "  that  a  great  city,  renowned  fur  luxury 
■ad  knowledge,  might  no  longer  be  n  iihout  the 
mcOM  of  cultivating  the  most  sublime  and  moit  per- 
ftct  of  the  sciences."  The  building,  the  plan  of 
which  was  furnished  Mr  Playfdir,  it  io  the  shape 
of  a  crocs,  formed  by  n>ur  Doric  portieoet  fiscing  the 
four  quarter  f  t  r'l  Ik  avens,and  conaistiogeach  of  six 
columns  ck  vaied  upon  steps.  The  interior  contains 
an  entrance-lmll,  with  a  staircase  adjoinin):,  a  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  observer,  and  the  great 
room  for  the  astronomical  instruments,  which  consist 
trfa  tmnit  ioitniinciit,  ea  Mtroaomicai  cirde,  and  • 
muni  eirele.  Tbete  are  to  icM  on  OMMtve  etoM 
piers,  which  are  founded  ea  the  aolid  recl(,and  every 

f>recaution  is  taken  to  prevent  vfbration.  The  roof 
•  intersected  by  apertures  for  the  mural  circle,  and 
for  the  transit  in.itruiticitt,  and  a  moveable  dome  is 
provided  for  the  astronomical  circle. 
MtwrdsaH'  The  old  Tulbooth,  which  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  tbe  Comta  of 
Jtutice,  and  whidi,  with  the  buildinge  ooonected 
with  it.  loof  remafaied  aa  eneoiabraNee  m  tbe  Higb 
Street,  was  taken  down  in  tbe  ^ear  181?;  preriooa 
to  which  a  new  prison  wa«  finuhed  on  the  Gallon 
Hill,  in  evi  ry  re«|)ect  better  calculated  both  for  the 
security  and  ci>aif«;rt  ui  the  pri«oRer<.  It  is  an  ex- 
tensive building,  the  ground  Hoor  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  levcn  compartments,  each  containing  a 
good  day'TOOcn  and  a  court-yard,  the  court-yards 
neeting  at  l  pointy  at  wbidi  ia  placed  a  watch-house. 
Above  the  wateh-kotwe.  on  a  ateep  hjll  impending 
over  t!u'  prison,  is  the  governor's  house,  a  most  im- 
pysiiig  iiruclure,  which  completely  overlooks  the  se- 
veral yards.  The  upper  stont  s  of  the  huilding  are 
occupied  by  the  night  cells  of  tiie  dilVefent  prisoners, 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  lonj,'  gulierit  j.  An  intirmary 
k  attached  to  the  prison,  and  also  a  cbapel,  in  which 
•  dcrgyman  is  appointed  to  ofltdita*  The  outward 
Mpect  of  the  boildinc  ii  bsttf,  and  lervea  to  im- 
prea*  on  the  mind  of  tbe  apectaton  ebe  gloomy  pur- 
pose for  vshlch  it  is  erected. 
Vasnnid  ()s*  inp  to  the  great  extension  of  Edinburgh,  and 
riMiiMM""  mtroduced  into  the  interior  eco- 

roainniet.         g£  ijjg  jiQme,^      supply  of  water  brought  ia< 
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to  the  city  has  of  late  years  been  found  insufficient  r;ti<»(« 
for  the  use  of  it^  increasing  inhabitants;  and  a  great 
scarcity  of  this  nec»ss.iry  article  has  been  c\:  i  rii  n- 
ced  at  diiferent  times,  'i  o  remedy  this  grievance  a 
joint  stock  company  has  been  eaiaoliihed,  with  a  ca- 
pital of  L.  1S5.000.  There  arc  several  spring*  at 
the  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in  the  Pentlaai 
Hills,  whidi  it  ia  propowd  to  bring  into  the  ciqr  at 
the  cfltinMted  expenee  of  L.  85,000,  to  be  dcfrayad 
by  .m  increased  rate  of  duty  on  the  houses.  A  cosn- 
pMiiy  has  aUo  bicii  estaldished  for  lighting  the 
Streets  and  sliops  with  pas.  Their  capital  amounts  to 
I..  100,000,  and  the  principal  streets  and  warebouaaa 
have  alfcady  received  the  jUdl  bcodUartUi  iiiipiaw»> 
uient. 

At  Leitb,  whieb  i»  tbe  aen-port  of  EdInbai]g^,UAe» 
grent.iaiprofeaNRia  hav*  been  executed  Iw  tbe  ac> 
comnodatkm  of  tbe  biereashg  trade.   Tn  T800,  a 

inaj;nificent  suite  of  w  t-t-dockn  wa>  planned;  and  the 
fnsi  of  these  beuulitiil  bu>in*,  'J;")0  v.trds  in  lei>jjth 
by  100  in  breadth,  and  fulficient  to  Qi-eonunodate 
40  ships  of  ttH)  Ions,  was  opened  in  1 806  ;  a  second 
was  opened  in  1817,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  an- 
other dock,  equal  in  siae  to  the  two  fbmter,  wbidi 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodatiwi  of  fHgatec 
Tbe  two  dodu, already  finttbed,bave  cost  L.  25o,00a 

EdiobuT^  is  in  no  reaped  a  trading  or  manufac-  0«nl'^ 
turing  tu«  11.  Being  the  seat  of  die  supreme  Courts""*"* 
of  Justice  tor  Scotland,  and  aKo  ol  o  celebrated  uni- 
vcr.-ity,  u ith  other  impori.iiit  institutions  for  educa- 
tion, it  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  nun>erous  retain., 
ere  of  theae  establishaenti.  law  is  the  leading  pro- 
fession, and  thoao  who  are  oonaecled  with  it  are  di- 
vided into  different  daate*.  naeaely,  Advoeaice,  who 
^Icad  before  the  ceurli!.  Writers  to  the  Signet,  who 
torai  tlie  great  body  of  conveyancers,  witli  certain 
vahi.lhic  fxclusive  privilipis,  and  W'liter",  a  generic 
name  for  all  tlu>»e  who  act  iis  solicltur-,  «  hither  be- 
fore tile  supreme  or  iidVrii>r  Courts  A  considcr- 
a>j<e  (  hiss,  aUo,  de|iendi  on  tbe  university  and  o- 
ther  secniiiaries ;  and  tbe  oonstaot  residence  in  £• 
dinburgh  of  ao  nany  petioaa  attached  to  tbe  lca»> 
ed  professloai  haeproduoed  a  most  ftvourabfoiu- 
llnence  on  the  niiiitis  ami  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  has  given  generally  to  the  society  of 
this  in<  triip.ilis  ;i  tone  and  polish  not  to  be  l'oi:iid 
in  tiny  uicn  .nitili'  p'.ice,  Edinburgh  is  o  I  so  the  re- 
sort  of  rank  and  l.ishin;',  as  w  ell  as  id'  literature  and 
taste.  Many  opulent  families  make  it  their  winter 
residence,  partly  for  tbeaalccof  educating  their  chtl- 
dren,  and  also  for  the  pnrpoie  of  introducing  Aen 
ea  easy  terms  intotlie  drcle*  of  Gubloneble  sonety. 
The  manufactures  of  Edinburgh  are  chierty  <  f  t!ie 
finer  sort,  and  such  as  tend  to  minii«ter  to  the  iiuine- 
diate  want*  of  a  refii  e  l  an  t  liixuriou*  poptdation. 
They  conisi>t  of  houseliotd  furniture,  travelling  car- 
riages, the  construction  of  mt;s,ical  instruments,  Ac* 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  glass,  nuirble,  bnUS. 
and  iron.  Two  distilleries  arc  establi.Hhed  in  tha 
neighbourhood,  and  Edinburgh  has  always  been  so> 
ted  Air  exodlent  ale.  The  trade  of  Beofcsening 
and  Printing  has  of  late  years  incrrnn  d  to  a  great 
extent,  and  various  periodical  and  oilnr  works 
have  been  published,  some  of  which  have  de- 
servedly attained   the   most  extensive  celebrity. 
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Bddrirafgh-  Of  theie  (be  prineipd  is  the  Edutiitrgk  Jteoiew, 
which  eiicuhlM  qukrterlj  15,000  copiei.  There  ore 

^^V^  also  two  monthly  magazine*,  a  Monthly  Review,  be- 
sidcseightNew<papere,thre«  publibht-d  thrice  a-week, 

two  t'.vice,  and  three  once  a-wci'k.  The  Kin(^'.< 
printing  office,  which  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
pmliag  Bihle^  annnally  throws  off  loo,ooO  co- 
pie*.  (o*) 

EDINBURGHSHmE,  or,  m  it  it  fre^ueotlT 
called,  MiO'LormAir,  the  sest  of  the  metropolis 
Cwrf»    oT  North  Dntaio.    It  is  sitoeted  between  ag^ 
nnd     J "  59'  north  Idtitude,   ami  between  S"  M' 
Bivd  3'  33'  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  Itii 
boundaries  are  the  Frith  of  Forili  on  the  north; 
Linlithgowshire  or  \Ve»t-Loiliian  on  the  west ;  tlie 
countias  of  Haddington  or  l£iist-Lolhian,  Bern  it  k, 
and  Roxburgh  on  the  east ;  and  thnn-  of  Selkirk, 
Peebles,  and  Lanark  on  the  south ;  the  length  of  the 
whole  line,  which  it  very  irregular  and  longest  on 
1,,^      the  south,  being  about  90  ntles.    The  meilitiin 
length  ortlie  count)-  may  be  tjil<rn  at  '2i  nii'es,  and 
the  brcailtli    1.5,    the   nrea  iJius.    cotnpri-ing  ;!(><) 
square  rniUs,  ur,  hy  llu-  lati-st   c<ii)i|nitatioM,  .'t.'j-t 
square  milei^  or  22(1,500  Engli»b  ucres,  of  which 
145,000,  or  64  acres  in  a  hundred,  are  in  cultivation, 
aod  the  remainder,  or  more  ttiaa  a  third,  hillj,  or 
Otherwise  comparatively  unpraductive. 
ftaAwb       The  lurface  of  this  county  exhibllt  a  great  v». 
riety  of  iwtorel  scenery,  almost  everywhere  blended 
arul  embellished  with  the  lub  iurj  of  taite  and  o|)u- 
k'lice.    The  lo  .s  er  uiul  richer  part  of  it  is  of  a  m  iiii- 
cireul.ir  I'onu,  i'iciitiing  towards  the  Fritli  of  I'orth 
on  the  nortli,  and  terminatitig  near  Mid  Calder  on 
the  we»t,  and  I''.tl.i  on  the  south-east,  but  interrupted 
by  tlie  PeniUud  Hills,  which,  rising  io  the  south- 
west, i^aodi  to  wttbio  five  miles  of  the  Atth,  and 
thus  divide  the  soutbem  part  of  this  tract  into  two 
large  plains.    These  hills  cover  about  40  square 
miles,  and  though  iidiic  ofiliern  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  than  1700  feet,  yet  their  i<!tuation  in  a  flat 
country,  and  bleak  and  i>arri>n  asp.  ct,  render  them 
very  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape.     On  the 
south-east,  where  the  county  terminates  almost  in  a 
point,  between  Roxburgh  aod  Selkirk  ahirei^  and 
•bout  t5  Bules  from  the  sea,  there  is  another  tnoun- 
tainous  tract,  called  the  Morefnot  Hilb,  the  highest 
of  wbich  trte  to  upwardst  of  1800  fei  t,  and  extend 
over  .■)()  square  miles.    From  iherivnl,  t  (jala,  *lne)i 
HoH-.t  thriiu^^h  it,  this  is  commonly  kiiowa  by  the 
name  of  the  (iala  Water  district.     Fertile  valleys 
arc  found  among  these  hilU,  and  many  of  the  hills 
ihenselTCS  have  been  cultivated.    With  the  excep* 
tion  of  these  two  hUly  tracts,  Edinburghshire  nmy 
be  considered  as  a  low  lying  country,  though  not 
level  or  flat,  the  surface  being  varied  by  riil^es  and 
gentle  acclivities,  and  occasionally  by  detached  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  among  w  hich  Arthur's  Seat, 
in  tlie  viciitity  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Corstorphine 
Hills,  are  the  most  considenible.    The  view  from 
these  eminences  is  singularly  rich  and  beautiful,  em- 
bracfag,  besides  the  city  iuelf,  a  great  many  gentle- 
asen'a  seals,  with  their  pleasure  ^ro-mds,  and  ele- 
gant villas  thickly  plant«l  !n  tvcry  direction,— with 

the  town  and  sliipiii-'g  of  Leith,  and  tho  estuary  of 
the  Forth  expanding  into  the  ocean  on  the  north 
■ad  U0Kth>tMt  «ad  |b»  ptams  and  tifjk  gnraodi  of 
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File  berond,— while  the  naked  and  nigged  hiUs  to  tbc  F  Jinbiirgb, 
sootb  Ibrm  a  striking  contrast  widi  the  highly  enia- 

mcnted  landscape  into  which  they  protrude.  "^  •"^ 

Ihc  climate  is  exceedingly  variable,  hut  notCUntsM^ 
(■ubject  to  extremes.     Snow  Selooni  falls  before  Dt<- 
ceniher.    Froni  March  to  June,  cold  tast  winds  cf- 
ten  prevail,  sotvetimes  attended  by  great  falls  of 
rain.    July  and  August  are  warm  aud  pleasant. 
Partly  from  the  nature  of  the  aoU,  »  well  as  tiie  cli- 
mate, the  com  crops  do  not  come  to  maturity  ad 
soon  aa  tit  the  south  of  Scotland  by  three  weeks 
or  a  month.    The  fields,  in  late  !.eas(ii-.s,  are  not  all 
cleared,  even  near  the  city,  till  the  end  of  October. 
According  to  a  register  kept  in  its  immediate  vicini- 
ty, fur  eight  yenrit,  from  1785  to  1792,  inclusive, 
the  average  number  of  rainy  days  was  1 75,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  iS.'tS  inches.    The  tliermometor 
once  in  the  same  period  was  at  89",  and  twico  be- 
sides above  80° }  the  lowest  point  11« ;  aod  the  aver* 
age  of  the  whole  period  was  46.570. 

The  strenms  of  this  county  are  so  Incon? t.lrrahlc  Wplin, ' 
as  not  lo  be  called  river*,  but  ualcis,  a  term  which 
in  Scotland  is  employed  to  denote  a  stream  some- 
what larger  than  a  brook  or  burn,  and  whose  bed  is 
never  in  ordinary  seasons  altogether  dry.  Almond 
water,  which  rises  in  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire,  se- 
parates this  county  from  Linlithgowshire  fbr  a  great 

Crt  of  Its  eounc,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  vil- 
je  of  Cramond,  where,  at  high  water,  it  is  naviga- 
ble hy  stoops  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
water  of  J.cith  ha-s  ii.s  source  in  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  parish  of  Currie,  on  tlie  north  tide  of 
the  Peutland  ililU,  and  talis  into  the  sea  at  Leith, 
after  a  course  of  about  16  miles.  It  flows  in  a  deep- 
er chunnel  than  the  former ;  the  banks  Itre,  for  the 
most  part,  beatttinilly  firtnged  with  wood.  Id  no  park 
of  the  island  perhaps  is  io  small  a  body  of  water 
employed  with  greater  cflect,  there  being  upwards 
of  sevL-nty  mills,  the  greater  number  corn  mills,  on  ten 
miles  of  its  course.  The  Esk  is  the  most  considera- 
ble rivulet,  and  also  the  most  bcautil'iil.  It  ijj  I'orm- 
cd  of  two  oiheni  of  the  same  name,  called  tlie  North 
Esk  and  the  South  Esk.  The  North  Esk  rises  on 
the  southern  tide  of  the  Pentland  JUills,  above  New- 
hall,  about  14  mOes  from  Edinbnrgb,  and  flows  by 
Pennicuik,  RosJtn,  Hawthornden,  uswade,  and  Mel- 
ville Castle,  till  it  meets  with  the  South  Esk  below 

D.ilkeith.  The  South  K^k  lias  its  seuree  in  the 
Murefuot  Hills.  On  its  banks,  which  are  aUo  weil 
wooded  and  picturesque,  stand  Arniston,  Dalhousie, 
and  Newbattle.  Their  united  streams  flow  into  the 
sea  at  iVf  uscelburgh.  The  Tyne,  which  rises  in  this 
county,  after  a  course  of  five  or  six  miles  in  a  norths 
east  direction,  pa.s.sea  into  E8St*Lothian ;  aod  (he 
Gala,  the  only  rivulet  that  flows  to  the  south,  rising 
on  the  north  of  the  Morefoot  Kills,  leaves  this  coun> 
ty  after  it  has  proceeded  about  10  miles,  and  falls 
into  the  Tweed  belo»-  GaluKhielsi.  The  Esks  aod 
the  Gala  contain  trout,  and  s.ilmon  arc  caught  io 
the  Ks!c  at  Musselburgh;  but  the  quantity  of  either 
is  not  considerable. 

£diDburghfbire  abounds  in  coal,  limestone,  and  Minwsia 
sandstone,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  ^^vetfotse. 
A  continueil  bed  of  coal  extends  across  the  wbolcc^ 
county  from  Carlo^w,  on  the  confines  of  Twceddttlo 
Qt  P»d»i^>shifft»  m  a  difactum  front  aouth-weik  to 
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JjllnluTjtb-  iionh-ca>l,  nearly  15  mile*  in  length,  and  from  sctct 
to  eiglu  in  brcatUli,  on  both  ftdea  of  the  North  Eiik 
'  fiut  It  ia  chiefly  tow  ards  the  lower  end  of  tht»  rate 
that  the  coal  i«  wrcmglit,  where  there  ere  in  aome 
ptac^f  2»j  seatT-',  fioin  two  to  ten  fevt  thick.  Some 
ol'the»eami  ar«  hurizoutal,  and  other*  almost  per- 
j.LiuiiLaiar,  from  which  they  are  dirtinguistK  il  by 
tlie  nainus  of  Jiat  gcams  and  edge  scams ;  tuid  it  has 
been  leiuarked,  U.-it  ihv  position  of  tlio  coal  cor- 
reaponda  in  lonie  degree  with  the  surface  of  the 
growidi  bfjiig  level  in  Uic  vullcy  of  the  North  E&k, 
and  mcHiied  lo  the  horiaon  oa  the  higher  gnmiMU 
at  a  distance.  Cool  hsB*  been  wrought  in  the  pa- 
mh  of  I-!i*«iKlt  t'.ir  ujiwanls  (if  iwo  ccntunex, 
where  it  i«  ab mdnDr,  iluit  llie  <juantity 

rai^Ltl  i>  fciiii!  to  In-  it[ual  to  ;i  M\tii  ]!;irt  of  what  IS 
obtained  iVutu  M  ihe  cual  nurks  ut  the  county. 
Limestone  is  found  not  only  in  the  same  tract  with 
the  coal,  but  atiU  farther  to  the  east,  and  aUo  in 
the  aouth-weat,  where  eoel  bas  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  gnwt  qwrf  Gilnenon,  in  (he 
pariah  of  Libberton,  nout  four  milet  fron  Edhi* 
Inir^li,  is  nearly  a  nulf  in  length,  everywhere  open 
lo  the  light  of  lIuv,  and  luw  the  appearance  of  a  lonjt 
chatm,  a  iv.iiuinj:  Db  iquely  to  the  surface.  I.iki.' 
the  coal  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  stone  rests  in  an 
inclined  position,  which,  whee  ri-moved,  leaves  a 
floor  of  such  a  moderate  declivity  as  to  be  descend • 
ed  by  paths  among  the  fragmenta  of  rock  that  have 
been  left.  At  the  bottom  tbeie  ia  a  pool  of  water. 
Ovtobead  h  a  roof  of  f»n*iderable  height,  ceittiiW 
ing  of  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  supported  by  pillars  of 
lioMMtone.  The  principal  freestone  quarries  are  at 
Craigli'itli,  in  the  neighbourliooil  of  tin.'  cif  ,  friini 
which  tiie  six  coSuinns  in  the  front  of  the  New  Col- 
lege were  obtained,  and  at  Hales,  in  the  parisih  of 
ColintoD,  about  three  mi  lea  to  the  westward.  1'hc 
stone  of  the  former,  from  ka  auperior  whiteness,  has 
been  of  late  most  in  reqaest  for  boilding,  but  the 
latter  ii  tdll  anrivallcd  for  flags  and  for  itaira.  A 
stone  similar  lo  that  of  CraigK  llh,  but  easier  wrought, 
is  now  fsot  at  Kedhall,  also  id  the  parish  of  Colinton. 
Mill-^tolleK  have  been  wrought  in  the  parish  of  I'en- 
nicuik.  Copper  has  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Cur- 
ric  and  some  other  places,  but  not  su  rich  as  to  pay 
for  working.  Iron  stone  abounda  in  the  coal  di«triet, 
end  alao  along  tlie  shore  from  Leith  westwards,  and 
atonce  fbr  building  and  paving  in  every  pariah  of  the 
county.  A  stone  rimiur  to  the  Chmcie  PHmmu, 
usetl  in  llie  maniinicture  of  porcelain,  hai>been  found 
in  iJit  I'tiidanJ  Ilili>,  ami  t  lay,  tit  for  being  made 
into  cru'ible*,  in  the  parish  ot  DaddingHtone.  Tlitre 
arc  mineral  waters  in  different  parts,  none  of  which 
are  of  much  celebrity.  St  Bernard's  Well,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  ciqr,  roae  into  Mme  repute  a  few 
year*  ago,  chiefly  by  aaeane  of  the  lale  Lord  Garw 
deascene,  but  it  is  now  iceorted  to  rather  ea  the  ter> 
mination  of  an  agreeable  walk  than  for  iu  medidoal 

Ttie  vulua'ion  of  l■:l!i^lbur^h^h^re,  which  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  Kiiy,  '-  I..l!M,(»jt,  3>.  !*d.  ScoU, 
and  in  iSJl  ,tiie  retil  rent  o)  the  lands,  according  to  the 
returns  made  under  the  j.n  iierty-tax,  wa3L.277i8i7. 
iga.  Id.  Sterling,  and  of  ttie  houses,  L.400.004,  Js. 
6d.    Ill  1790,  Sie  landed  property  was  divided  into 

Ml  estatei!,  «f  wli>ich  IS  belonged  to  hovitale  and 
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other  corporate  bodiea,  of  the  valoed  l«at  ol  EataVMrgh. 
L.io,6'i8,  4s.  5d.  SoeU»  or  more  than  an  eighteenth  •'"'^ 
nariof  the  whole.  Here,  aa  thveugfioBt  the  teat  of  ^ 
Scotland,  the  land  it  occupied  by  tmanta  on  leaaea 

for  a  tenu  of  vearf.,  exf  tplint;  llic  comparatively 
small  portion  jiossexsed  by  ibe  proprietors  llienisclves, 
or  let  in  grass  for  the  season.  Within  a  lew  miles  Ag 
round  the  city,  titc  cultivation  of  fsrros  is  conducted 
witli  a  view  to  the  wants  of  that  great  market,  where 
poutoes,  tumipa,  and  clover^.Me  found  more  profit 
able  than  com.  The  price  of  tbeae  crops,  sold  on 
the  gramd,  the  purchaser  taking  upon  himself  all  the 
expeace  ef  carr)  ing  them  to  market,  or  taking  them 
a'Miv  for  hi*  own  consumption,  may  averii^c  about 
L  20  the  Scots  arre,  ub.Jiit  L.  ]()  the  Enjjiisli,)  and 
very  tine  crops  somi.  tiioes  bring  more  than  Ear- 
ly potatoes,  raised  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  have  been 
•eUytOtfaeeiUent  of  sevetal  acres  on  one  rarm.at  L.50 
an  acte.  The  manure  for  raismg  tbeae  crcqjs  is  anphr 
supplied  by  the  Atreeta  and  itaUea  ef  the  city,  whutt 
aellaat^  ac4ibicjarderaaie,a<»ardiagt«l4«q|iNk> 
lity  and  the  demand.   A      yeaft  ago,  the  nrec* 

soil  «u'5  let  out  to  one  indivlLlual,  an  1  hie.i;^lit  ti  c- 
tiiy  a  clear  revenue  ol'  L.'JOOO  a  year.  11, n  .-.uni  uf 
manure,  the  effects  of  which  are  not  .»o  Kistn  l:  is 
those  of  stable  or  farm-yard  dung,  enabiet 
farmers  to  raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  and  other  kinds 
of  corn,  alter  tile  gret-n  crops,  upon  soils  that  are 
not  naturally  very  lertile ;  but  the  seeds  of  all  sorta 
with  which  it  abound*  are  eo&vouaible  to  the  deep* 
neaa  of  their  Belds.   Their  atraw,  matead  of  being 

consunied  or  converted  into  maiii.c  i  :i  rfi'  ir  f,ii  r;i^, 
i*  carried  to  the  city,  and  sold  ai  i^tic  a.ii^^uig 
from  I..  3  to  I..  5  an  acri-,  or  isomcl inic.-i  ^iveii  to 
stabicrs  in  eachange  for  their  dung.  The  rent  of 
farms,  of  from  50  to  100  acres,  viihin  a  mile  of  the 
city,  is  in  some  instances  so  high  aa  L.8  or  L.10  an 
acre.  Lime  is  very  little  employed  us  a  manure 
witiiio  tiie  circle  lo  which  the  town  duog  catteod^ 
Beyond  tbia  circle,  the  raditn  of  winch  maybe  aboox 

five  miles,  llie  s\steni  of  cultivation  is  nearly  the 
same  as  wo  have  ;ilready  described  under  other 
Scottish  lui  11  'J  ill'  exlLnl  ol  the  luitural  wood  Worilfc 
has  been  etUiiuated  at  3000  acres,  and  of  plantatiuus 
about  li^OOCH  tegetber  about  one  acre  m  every  feuiw 
teeo. 

In  181S,  400  acres  were  employed  in  raising  ve  ""rti<al- 
getables  for  the  city,  witbin  a  circuit  of  five  milet^  '"'*' 
and  too  acres  more  were  under  strawberries.  Mr 

Neill,  Secretary  lo  tlie  Horticultural  Sociity,  .ilates 
the  produce  ol  tin'  toriuer  ul  L.4j,  and  the  ri  iit  t'roin 
I,.  S  to  L.  It)  ai.  acre.  Between  60,000  and  7o,ooO 
Scots  pmio  of  strawberries  (nearly  hall  as  many 
English  gallons)  are  annually  sold  in  Edinburgh,  at 
from  10a.  Cd.  u  pint  down  to  9d.  The  produce  of 
M  acie  isDroni  800  to  ^jm  phits,  thus  yielding  a  re- 
turn aot  wiy  diflereut  from  the  gudcn  grouada* 
There  are  also  aeveral  nurseries  in  the  immediate  vi» 
cinity  of  the  city,  Minie  oF  ibem  equnt  to  any  !n  the 
Un  t'ud  Kiiigdonj  f-  r  liiLii  collection  or  iruit  arjd  forest 
tree!-,  tltrubs.  .nul  herbaceous  jiianl!.,  "el!a«lbr 
the  arrKiig«ment  and  keeping  oi  the  grounds.  A- 
bo-at  1^  acres  are  employed  in  tbia  way. 

The  manufacturer  and  commerce  of  tbia  county, 
exclusive  of  Edinburgh,  and  Leith  its  sea>pOtt, 

iocoiiaiderable.  None  of  the  three  great  biwiiGkci 
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of  (nJu-.trv,  t?ie  «oo!Ieri,  cottoir,  or  lliicn  mamirac- 
ture,  is  cm  ricii  uii  hcrv  to  any  extent.  DUnllvrie^t 
paper>D)iJU  on  both  bnincht'S  of  the  Eski  iron  works 
at  Cnunond,  pottuics  and  wh-panii  at  Inverc^k,  uriJ 
goit^^owder  workt  at  Temple,  on  the  South  E»k,  ure 
Um  moat  wonhjT  of  notice.  Fnmi  tbe  mecropolis  of 
Seoilttid  betn|  ritmled  bcra,  tlw  public  roMia  that 
pus  tiirougli  It  in  every  direction  arc  kept  in  tlie 
b«tt  order,  and  thus  promote  ita  internal  trade.  A 
ay^tem  oT  railways  is  now  in  contemplation  frdin 
the  cocU  works  lu  itm  ttoutii-L-a-^t  ul'  the  city,  but 
with  a  »»e»  to  their  further  cKiensino. 

A  conununicatiun  between  Edinburgh  and  Gla*- 


fow  ia  now  about  to  be  obtained  by  nieana  of  the 
Joion  CmmI>  a  work  which  promiaea  to  be  of  gjreat 
■Hlhy  te  ilib  eoonty,  and  nie  want  of  which  baa 


long  bt<  ti  felt.  This  canul,  which  is  to  be  five  feet 
dcLp,  at  the  surface  37  feet  wide,  contracting  to 
2^  feci  at  tliL"  bottom,  brj;'"*  Lothian  Road, 

on  the  west  of  Edinburgii,  anJ,  crojsinm'  the  Water 
of  Leith  at  Slafcford,  pas^vs  the  villag«-s  of  Katho, 
Broxburn,  and  Winchburgh,  and  the  towns  of  Lin> 
lithgow-  »nd  Falkirk,  and  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  at  Lock  No.  16»  near  the  village  of  Camdon, 
4Aer  «  eonne  of  80  ntlkt.  "Hie  principal  aquedtiett 
art',  niw  ortr  the  Water  of  Leith,  at  Slatoford,  500 
fct  t  lopf;  and  50  feet  high ;  and  another  of  12 
arclu-s  i)t  .SO  tVit  F|i;vii,  over  the  river  Avon,  two 
miles  above  Lialiti  gn"  Hridgf ,  f^HH  fift  lonjr,  and  pO 
ieet  in  height  abtive  iIil*  bed  of  (be  ri\cT.  Botb  of 
tfieae  are  to  be  lined  with  an  iron  trough  instead  of 
puddle.  About  28^  miles  front  Edinburgh,  us  the 
VM  paaMS  FkUkirk,  theiv  ia  to  be  a  tuonei  throi^^ 
hotpect  Rill,  a  ^td  of  a  nile  m  hngth.  Thwe 
trill  be  nine  locks  in  all  on  thia  canal,  clove 
together,  nhnut  a  mile  west  of  Falkirk;  and  to 
Glas^nw-  from  the  point  of  jutictiuM,  tlierf  arc 
four  locks  oiore,  on  tLe  Fortli  and  L"l)  ilc  Canal  ; 
but  it  ta  propoaed  to  carry  a  branch  from  the 
Union  up  to  the  summit  level  of  tla-  olbcr  canal, 
by  which  /mt  of  the  Union  locks  and  the  four  of 

the  RmlimKftrde,  willbe  anved  to  Tcs^eis  going 
d!b'ecCly  fHrn  'fennbargh  to  Glasgow,  li-nvmg  only 
Jft*  locks  on  that  jix-^sngc.  The  estimate  for  the 
Union  Canal  «  as  L.'2  U),.500,  which  has  been  raised 
in  shares  of  L.50  each  ;  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  expence  will  be  more.  It  was  brpun  at  Edin- 
burgh in  March  1818,  and  in  March  IS  ID,  14  miles 
9f  the  SO  wcfe  Maily  excavated ;  tbe  whole,  it  is 
hoped,  mav  b«  finished  by  September  1 821 .  It  haa 
been  fiwaa,  mi  tumy,  thai  it  my  be  ceatnraed  m 
f)ie  a«Be        throtigh  Eaat  Lothian,  by  Mkeith, 


Hail<iin<,'tiiii,  S-c.  A  lockiipf  "f  '2.>n  feet  would 
iMrry  it  down  to  Leith.    Une  great  object  of  thia 
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work  is  to  AicIJilatc  tlio  conveyance  of  COall  tQ  the 
city  from  the  coal  fields  near  Falkirk. 

ncsides  the  capital  itself,  there  ih  tm  town  of  any 
note  in  Ediiiburgli^hire,  but  a  ^reat  uiaity  thriving  VUlngia. 
villagcji.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned,  .Mid-Caldtr, 
Contorpliiae,and  Cramood^  in  the  oortb-weat ;  Fenni- 
ciuk,  Dalkeith,  Laawade,  Loanhead,  and  GQmer* 
ton,  in  the  east  and  south,  and  MuateHMIlS^t  in« 
eluding  the  villages  of  Inveresk  and  Fii^herrow,  Por- 
tobulio  and  Ni  whaven,  on  the  Fi  iih  ufFiirili.  Por- 
to!>L!lu  !>.  ii  [ilciuant  village,  lately  built,  and  much 
rc.Norttii  to  t'ur  »cn-batbiug.  Hot  and  cold  baths  have 
been  constructed  there  upon  a  very  elegant  plan. 
Edinburgh  is  plentifully  supplied  with  fi>h  by  the JlsH^ 
tfives  (as  tliej  are  calleo)  m  Newhaven  and  Fiahenow, 
a  singularly  aetifv  and  faboriotn  race,  and  ttry  acute 
in  their  dealings,  who  bring  in  the  hsh  on  their  backs 
in  large  creels  or  wicker-boskets,  and  cry  them  through 
the  >irLti%  111  tJie  city.  Dalkeith,  the  most  popu- 
lou-s  ul'  ihf  places  we  have  mentioned,  has  been  long 
ilistiniTiiishL-ii  for  its  great  weekly  markets  for  meal 
and  grain.  The  agreeable  and  healthy  aitualion  of 
Musselburgh  obuined  for  it  of  old  tha  name  of  the 
Mnripetwr  of  Scotland. 

AnMng  die  principal  aeau  are,  DaUeith  House,  Pnodui 
Dake  of  Buccleuch;  Nevehattle  Abbey,  Mnrqiiis  ssais. 
of  Lotliian  ;  Duddingslone,  Marquis  ol  Abi  rcorn  ; 
nn!nwj,ir:j.  Earl  of  Morton  ;  Dnlliotnic  C'lsf/i-,  Eurl 
of  D.ilhousie ;  MeinUr  Vaule,  V'iscount  Mt:lviiie ; 
Vnltler  Home,  Lord  Torphichen;  Amislon,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Dundas ;  Pennicuik,  Sir  George  Cleric, 
memlwr  fbr  the  county.  'I'here  is  a  curious  foe* 
■il  tree  on  the  aoath  banlc  of  the  Kortfa  Eak,  io 
the  ground!  of  Pamrcuik,  whieb  has  htely  at- 
tracted some  notice.  A  figure  of  it  is  givt  n  in  the 
new  series  of  the  Scot.^  s'^lai^uzlne  for  DiTcnibfr 
1H18.  To  the  above  maybe  added,  tlip  names  of 
some  othtr  old  ratnilles,  who  have  long  held  estates 
in  the  county,  v:z.  Baird,  Itorthwick,  Craig,  Dal- 
nrniple,  Dick,  DrumoMHid,  Foulis,  Hope,  loglis, 
Law, LittiL,  Ncsbit,  Scott, Trotter, WatMn^Wandt- 
ape>and  Wtlkie^ 

Edinbarghahife  senda  two  members  to  PM'Ihunent,  Populatiaa. 
one  for  the  county  and  another  for  the  eit),  the 
only  royal  burf;h  in  it.  The  annexed  abstract  ex- 
hibits the  state  of  the  poixilatiun  of  the  county  in 
18U0  and  ISll,  Vhtch  there  k  reason  to  believe  has 
increased  considerably  since  the  last  enumeration. 
— See  Robertson's  Survey  nf  Mid-LotAiam  -the 
Staiittical  Account  of  Scoliaiid'^BeiaiHiet  «f  Seel- 
Imd,  Vd.  I..-8ir  John  SjocbUr's  Qm«nl  Report 
tf  Sestfrnd— «Bd  for  the  Uatotr  and  antiquities  of 
die  eoiM^j  Cheboaia'e  CdMbnM.  VeL  II.  (a.) 
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EDUISr,  or  Aiutiisi,  the  moi-t  ennncnl  of 
the  gcograph«rii  uliu  luive  wriiun  in  the  Ara- 
bic language.  There  i»  no  individual  of  (  qua!  (uui- 
neoce  over  whoie  life  there  hang*  a  ilerp«r  veil 
of  myMe»y»  the  rarioiw  |Mru  of  it  nflbnling  rather 
•iibj«cii  or  coBlirainenj  tn  tUc  Icnmsd  thun  of  pre- 
cue  infiiraittitta  to  th«  bicrgraplier.  The  place,  and 
even  the  country  in  w  liicli  lie  w  Jus  born,  compote  the 
first  lubifct  of  cli^ptitfttion.  Sioiiita  and  Ilczroniin, 
»tni  publislinl  a  l,\t!n  trtinslalinn  <>f  iiis  u.jik  at 
Fdriii,  uiiiku  liiiu  a  Nubian,  and  ^ave  to  iheir  work 
the  title  of  Gfoj-rnphin  A'ubirn.'if ;  tlic  **  Nubian 
Geogniphr."  Ttmy  proceeded  upon  the  exprei- 
»ion  there  um  cI,  Tbe  Nile  oT  ^gyvir  which  cuts 
our  land."  Hamniiiii  waa  al  once  lad  to  suspect 
the  oorreetnen  of  thk  inference  by  obeerving  that 
Nubia  was  utic  of  (lie  countries  of  which  Edriti 
gives  the  most  meagre  und  imperfect  account.  His 
■uapicion«  »  > tl  confirmed  by  learning'  that  Ockley, 
on  examining  two  manuscripts  in  the  iiudleian  libra- 
ry,  had  found  in  both  "  that  land,"  instead  of  "  our 
land."  It  seem^i  notr  (generally  agreed,  therefore, 
that  (here  i&  no  rcai>oii  lo  suppose  him  of  Nubian 
vim,  Othm  have  gieeo  him  aa  £^ptian  one, 
wfiidi  eeenn  more  probabte,  yet  ntia  acidly  upon 

the  errouf  ;u?  tvmM  above  Ttfcrretl  to.  In  l665, 
bocliart  stau  d  Uiiit  lie  had  found,  in  a  murtuscript 
of  Leo  Africunuii,  that  Edrisi  waa  born  at  Mazara, 
in  Sicily,  in  lOfiS.  Next  year,  however,  the  nianu. 
script  was  edited  by  Hottinger,  in  an  Appendix  to 
his  work,  enlillcil  liililiothetarius  Quadrlpartibus, 
when  it  appeared,  tlmt  the  pcriton  ^uppo^id  to  be 
Edriii  waa  th«e  named  Saaeriff  Faaachalii.  Eaaeii^ 
or  Sebertl^  ia  indeed  an  uitnl  appellatioa  of  Bdriri, 

but  \i  conmion  to  nany.  ai  !  i'  rather  a  title  than  a 
name.  Tlie  rest  <if  ilic  udiae,  ami  the  date  of  birlli, 
are  materially  difterent,  so  that  there  seems  ver>' 
litUe  reason  to  doubt  that  Bochart  was  here  mis- 
lakan. 

7k*  Boet  pondve  statement  on  the  subject  is  that 
•fCailrfi  who  sa^  (AWolArco  Arabico-Hupanica, 
II.  9.)  that  if  Edrui,  as  apMarad  |itobahlak  waea  th« 

person  designated  by.  the  nahoaraedan  writer*  tiD« 
flcr  the  long  appellot ion  (  f  Abu  Abdallah  Mohinuj  l 
Ben  Mohamad  Ben  .AbJiillali  Ben  Edris,  ht  w:ii 
bom  at  Septa  (C'cuia)  on  the  coast  of  Moroci  i),  n 
the  year  of  tlie  Hegira  493  (A.  D.  iOti*)).  Cpin  not 
only  qualifies  his  statement  with  this  condition,  bat 
Im  doM  not  8iiU«  the  authorities  from  which  it  it  de- 
tlved  t  an  thnk  it  iMto  only  upon  Ae  coafldeoce  iq- 


po'cd  in  hi.-  1  Ii.i,'  ui.il  iu  vi  r.iry.  KdriH  »i  a*  long 
a  nn};liiy  muhu'  ir.  Nort'ititi  .Ulrica;  but,  in  yiD,  ihe 
dyiiai-t\  viliM  ittd  by  .Mnlit-^li  .'Kbtlnllab,  and  tin: 
protcribtd  wreck*  of  I  lie  lamilv,  according  to  D'tlcr* 
belut,«oaghl  refugt-  m  Sicily.  This,  certainly,  tend* 
to  »trenp;tticn  ttie  Mciiiaa  origin  of  our  author: 
tbuu)fli  It  is  probable  that  many  would  seek  refuge 
by  concealnicnt  in  llicir  r>ative  county. 

If  we  may  trust  the  inlorniutitin  ol  l'a»iri.  Edriii 
purjued  his  St  tidies  .it  ('orilova,  ilim  njiijliv  luiiL-d 
us  a  >eat  of  .Mi>ori>li  t  inpiic  and  a  »ituiiury  el  .\ra- 
bic  learning.  From  the  Bi'curate  and  par'icular  de* 
scription  he  liaa  given  ol'  &pain,  it  is  probabltt  that 
he  travelled  tbrwigb  a  great  part  of  that  cnuntfjr. 
Various  circumstance*  prove  that  be  KBOved  to 
Sicily,  and  began  to  compose  hi*  great  work  mder 
the  patronage,  and  indeed  at  the  express  dtiure,  of 
Roger  11.  king  of  that  island.  It  waa  completed 
about  tiie  year  1 1  33.  (Heg.  5+8.) 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  pretty  warm  controversy 
among  the  learned  wlu  ther  Kdrisi  waa  a  Mahomedan 
or  Christian,  bionila,  who  adopts  the  latter  opinion, 
observes  that  he  repentadly  calls  our  Saviour  tlie 
Lord  Jenu,  and  on  ananccasion  simply  "  the  Locd^" 
a  (ilia  which  b  said  never  to  be  applied  by  Mabemei* 
ana  unless  to  Mahomet,  while  tliey  merely  f>ay  "  Je- 
sus, to  whom  be  peace,*'  or  *'  Jesus,  to  n  honi  be 
safety."  He  also  speaks  with  profotjnd  respect  of 
the  holy  Virgin,  and  of  various  saints,  using,  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  the  Italian  expression  instead  of 
the  Arabic  These  argumeou  are  strenuously  re- 
pelled bjr  HavtMnn,  though  not,  as  appears  to  ii*t 
an  fvej  aolid  grannda.  He  justly  remam,  indeed* 
that  the  Mahotnefan*  speak  always  with  the  highest 

respect  of  e  ,  ci  v  iMi  i;  rniirrrri  !  u  !tli  llie  origin  of 
Chrutiunit)'.  i>ul  liiough  this  may  intpair  the  I'orce 
of  Sionita's  arguments,  there  seenis  nothing  of  any 
importance  to  place  ia  the  oppo«ite  scale.  Ilanmaan 
lays  much  stteH  on  the  circumstance  that  Edriw, 
among  his  numerous  names,  bears  that  of  Mabenad, 
which  be  says  was  never  bom  by  any  Chriatfan :  bot) 
though  thia  may  imply  that  he  was  a  Maltometan  by 
birth,  it  dees  not  authorixe  us  to  infer  that  he  may 
ii'  i  i-  lit'i  iirr  i'  a  convert  to  the  oi>posite  faith, 
lie  eviJeritiy  to  offend  persons  of  neither 

profession,  and  thus  writes  in  a  style  from  which  oo 
positive  inference  can  be  drawn.  But,  cocksidering 
bow  hl^nl^^oaa  differences  ran  in  that  age,  it  doet 
notnpMarvnypMbable  that  he  could  hm  resided 
b  Skiljt  nr  bm  in  meh  Ugb  flmw  iriA  Roger, 
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IUb.  without  •dopttog  the  reb'^oo  of  the  simiarch  and 
'i^V^  eonntfy. 

The  only  thing  relative  lo  the  h'fe  of  this  enuaeot 
snthor  whJch  remains  ewn  a  subject  of  eontiwer- 

ay,  U  the  period  of  its  termination.  Bocli.irt  hns 
lixed  it  in  tile  year  MH;  but  this  date  clearly  proves 
that  lie  had  some  quite  difftri  ut  pcrMni  in  vie.v  ; 
luDce  it  appear*  by  tiie  prefiice  to  i:.dris>i°$  own  wutL, 
that  its  conpletioii  took  place  in  the  year  1 J  5S,  No 
Other  ootieef  or  ctran  oonjectuiei,  relatife  to  the  time 
or  manner  i^his  death,  ia  to  be  finmd  ha  any  author. 

From  these  meagre  notices  res|>eetiDg  the  life  of 
Edrisi,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  his 
work.  It  lias  iipptartci  under  various  titU.'-.  The 
firit  and  ftdltai  appears  U)  have  been,  T/ic 
otft  of  a  Curiout  Alan  to  explore  the  llefiions.  i,f  flic 
Glove,  ilt  Provinces,  IsJands,  Citiet,  and  their  Du 
^euthnt  and  Situalion.  Thia  is  someliiues  abbrevi« 
ated  into  The  jgomg  out,  ^  a  (Jurioiu  Ma»  to  m> 
jrforv  lAe  Jbgioiu  ^  lAe.  QMeg  and  lemetiniea 
merely  The  Going  out  ^ «  Cwwu»  Man.  Sionita 
published  it  under  the  name  of  Rdtuatu*  tht 
Curious  Mind  i  but  the  title  of  S'ubian  Otegfophy^ 
which  he  and  his  companion  imposed  upon  it, 
though  it  iias  become  eeotral  in  Luropeiie^  at  il  al« 
ready  observed,  altogether  arbitrary. 
.  The  work  contains  a  full  description  of  the  whole 
wmU,  m  far  a«  known  to  the  author,  with  iu  co«ia- 
tries,  dttet,  and  all  its  features,  physical  and  poUti« 
cal.  These  are  arranged,  not  according  to  any  of 
die  methods  to  which  nc  are  ac(.u^u>mcd,  but  in  a 
manner  petuliur  to  it.^tit.  The  world  is  divided  into 
•even  chinctti,  coruraunciiig  at  tlic  equinoctial  line, 
and  extending  northwards  lo  tlie  limit  at  which  ttie 
earth  is  supposed  to  be  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
cold.  Each  dinwte  ie  tbeo  divided,  by  perpendicu- 
lar linec,  into  cieveo  equal  perta»  beginning  with  the 
western  coatt  of  AfHca,  and  ending  with  the  eamni 
ccasr  of  .Asia.  TIu'  r.hn!e  world  is  itius  formed 
into  s^JVLllty->^evctl  tijiial  ^tjiuirc  conipaitments,  re- 
sembliii^  liio&L'  upon  a  c)i'  ir-board,  or  iliose  formed 
upon  u  piHtic  map,  by  the  intertecUiig  imes  of  lati- 
tilde  u-'id  longitude.  The  geographer  begins  with 
the  tirtt  part  of  the  first  climate,  including  tlie  watt- 
em  part  of  central  .Africaj  and  proceeds  eastward 
tbrou^  the  diftrent  divitiooa  of  titia  cliaiale»  till  lie 
finds  Its  termination  in  the  sea  of  China.  He  dien 
returns  to  tlie  rirft  pui  t  of  t!ic  >cci)iid  climate,  and  80 
prjCLcds  ti.l  hf  riaciics  llic  licvcntii  part  ol  iFii-  se- 
vt:i)ii  ciiniato,  which  tL-rniiiiatcs  i:i  the  north-eastern 
extieuiiay  ui  A&ia.  1  iie  inconveniences  ot' sucii  an 
arrangement  must  be  abundantly  obvious.  Instead 
of  each  country,  or  at.  leMt  each  rcjgioo  of  ainifaur 
phyaical  character,  being  dcaeribed  by  itaelf,  h  ia  an* 
vered,  by  lliese  mechanical  sections,  into  fragmenta, 
which  are  described  in  diDVrent  and  distant  part*  of 
the  work ;  and  op  connected  .view  ia  given  of  any 
g^rcat  country. 

In  drawing  the  general  outlines  of  cosmography, 
.  Edi'i&i  describes  the  earth  as  globular ;  that  figure 
-       being  only  interrupted  by  the  varieties  of  mountains 
and  valley's  on  its  suHace«  He  adheres  to  the  doo* 
trine  or  thoae  ancient  schools,  which  supposed  an 
itn inhabited  torrid  zone ;  but,  a?  his  knowledge 
extended  to  populous  couutrics  aoutb  uf  the  tropi^^ 
vol..  <v.  rAnT  J. 


he  placed  the  coraDenoement  of  thia  xone,  with  ver^  £dry. 
little  propriety,  at  die  equinoctial  line  :^  beyond  thia  ''V^ 
he  says  there  are  neither  plants  nor  enimafs,  all  bc> 

ing  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  ieat.  Again, 
the  habitablq  world  extends  oiily  to  the  64th  degree 
ot'  north  latitude,  beyond  wl.icli  a'l  is  frozen  with 
ice  and  perpetual  winter.  The  i  acuinrt  rcuce  of 
the  earth  he  estimates  at  l:)2,(X>U,OOU  cubits,  or 
1  l,i.X)U  leagues,  ilc  mentions  aho  a  measurement 
by  liermea,  which  made  it  36,000  miles.  He  di- 
vides the  whole,,  nrcoiding  to  the  establidied  system, 
into  360  dMrees;  observing,  how-cvr  r,  that  in  con- 
sequence Of  the  impossibility  of  pubjing  the  equi- 
noctial line,  the  kiiortii  uori.l  consists  only  of  one 
heiniaphere  :  of  this  (i[u  h^iii' land,  and  the  Other 
sea,  wiiicli  l[l)^t  consists  chicHy  ot  the  great  ambient 
sea,  surrounding  the  earth  in  a  continued  circuit, 
like  a  spne,  and  in  which  "  the  earth  floats  like  an 
egg  in  a  bason  of  water."  TIm  only  portion  of  it 
concerning  which  mudi  was  known  was  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  called  the  "  Sea  of  D  arknew;"  the  mind,  by- 
a  natural  process,  transierrii  :^  the  obscurity  of  ii!> 
own  idea?  to  tlu'  object  on  ^vl.lLll  tliiA  Mere  exercis- 
ed. 'iUat  titiii  lt:«&  known  ^'urt  which  roiled  along 
the  north-eastern  extremity  i  f  .Asia  was,  from  tim 
same  principle,  called  the  "  Sea  of  Pitchy  Dark- 
neaa."  Besides  this  great  sea,  Edrisi  reckons  seven 
smaller  ones,—  the  Indian  Sea  i  the  Ked  Sea.  or  Ara- 
bian Suit;  the  Green  See,  or  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
Sea  of  Damascus,  or  the  Mediterranean  j  the  Sea  of 
the  Venetians,  or  the  Aiiriaiic  ;  the  Sea  of  I'uotu^ 
or  the  black  l^ea;  the  Sea  of  Georgim,  or  DaUem» 
by  wiiicli  lie  iimwis  the  Caspian. 

The  countries  best  known  to  Edrisi  arc  those  of 
Northern  Africa,  Spain,  and  Arabia,  which  are  de- 
scribed with  minute  topographical  exaclnms.  As 
we  PMMM  acooonts  itf  them,  however,  eqoally 
detailed,  and  more  recent,  the  ditef  value  is  at> 
tachei!  to  that  part  of  his  uork  where  he  treau 
of  the  ijitciior  jiai  ts  of  Aii  ic.i  ;  regions  into  which, 
notwithstanding  innnensc  etiort>,  no  European  tra- 
veller has  yei  been  able  to  penetrate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  colonies  and  settlements  Ibraed 
there  by  several  Arabian  dynasties,  Edrisi  posses* 
aed  opportunities  of  information,  of  which  religious 
estfangt  nn  tu  has  deprived  .ChristiaD  £urope.  liie 
-  description,  however,  cannot  be  Considered  as 
throu;.;lioiit  l  orrcci ;  or  rattier,  it  is  so  only  for  a  cer- 
tain sp.u  e  ;  alter  uhicli  it  deviates  into  the  realms  of  ■ 
iniau;i:iatiOii  and  conjecture.  The  ItuiJuig  il'ature 
deiiiiealed  by  htm  is  that  of  the  great  centrul  river, 
called  the  iV't/«  of  tlie  Negroes,  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy 
«od.of  the  moderost  which  he  represents  to  rise  from 
the  sane  Ibuntain  as  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  to  flow 
westwards  till  it  fidls  into  the  sea.  This  rlatement 
lias  not  been  cpnfirmed  by  modern  discovery,  hot  It 
is  doubtful  how  far  the  inodeins  may  not  have  erred 
as  to  the  regioui>  de&ignated  by  Eiii  e-i,  and  even  the 
precise  import  of  the  lerni>  eini  loyeii  liy  him.  From 
liini,  however,  have  tieeu  delineated,  in  ail  our  nto-  . 
dern  maps,  Wangara,  surrounded  by  the  brui  l  ia  s  of  - 
the  N%ar,  which  form  in  It  two  huge  lakes ;  with  (he 
cities  of  Gana,  Tocrur,  Beriau,  and  Sale,  situated 
along  ita  bank»>.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  de- 
scribed accurately  as  to  the  countries  contained  iu 
>. 
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TtMd.  it,  but  with  •  ■ingolar  error  of  directien,  being  aoAe 
V^^v^  to  run  from  weM  to  CMt,  parsnd  to  Uie  tmitlttn 
cout  of  Asta.  Hie  IdM  ww  pttMbiy  ragMMcA  hf 
the  great  unknown  coatinmt  of  Ptolenif,  irtildl  wm 
made  lo  fbllow  tlu!  same  direction  ;  •ml  it  was  ren. 
dered  almoct  ncct'^sary  by  our  aufhor'i  hjrpothew*, 
that  no  country  couKi  hp  habit;»!)!t'  to  the  «outh  of 
the  line ;  since  «uch  an  extent  of  coast  produced  in  a 
southerly  direction  mu»t  ncceaaarily  bare  pw«td 
thatUonit.  Thus,  btMrerer.  aofidk  U  pbioed  upas  tte 
•ea  of  China,  while  Madaawew,  under  die  hhm  ^ 

AI  Comr,  or  the  Itland  oTtbeMeMn  flMBMpartef 
the  oriental  archipelago.    In  Atla,  EilriM  ailO««  eon* 

siderable  acquaintance  with  the  central  and  «outhem 
rcjiion«,  thmiph  he  has  not  dcscribL-d  them  •©  ftilly 
as  AbultV  Ja  ami  other  writers,  who  resided  in  .Syrui 
and  Bagdad.  The  northern  part  rs  occtipicd  by 
the  fhbuTous  abodes  of  Yagioujc  and  Mi^ioiijf.  or 
Gog  and  Mara.  Their  territories  were  defended 
by  a  tremeDooiM  eaade  er  tampart  of  iron,  tlie  idea 
of  which  wsa  probably  denVed  rrem  tome  fortified 
p3»»  In  the  mountain*  which  ttretcfl  acniaa  cetitral 
Asia. 

In  Europe,  with  the  exi-eption  of  Spain  and  .'^Icily, 
the  iiiiormutiun  of  Edrl'-i  neither  ac-curate  nor  ex- 
tensire.  Oermany  is  particularly  ill  deliaeated ; 
Engtalld  he  detcribcs  ai  a  great,  laland,  in  its  form 
fwfmMwg  «D  eatricht  in  irmeh  are  leea  "  cities 
lofty  mottiitain,  llowinf  rime,  and  a  level  hnd, 
but  where  perpetuul  winter  reigns."  He  aaiBee  IM 
capital  and  principal  sea>portB.  To  the  Ratth  la  the 
island  of  Seotlaiid,  some  features  of  which  he  men* 
tions,  thoiifjh  in  u  manner  difficult  to  identify.  He 
inciitioiis  also  Irclan<l,  and  opprnrs  e»eO  t0  hwe« 
faint  icnowtcdge  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

The  only  valuable  unpubliriied  Itoamiscripts  of 
Edriai  wliich  dow  exiat  in  Eorope^  nre  nro  that  are 
{ireaerved  In  tike  Rodhian  lAvwy.  Theftil,  ttUdl 
was  I)roii^'!it  otcr  by  Greavea  frcwn  Egjpt,  la  wfltlen 
in  tlie  Arabic  cliaractcr  pccidiar  to  northern  Africa. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  known  world,  and 
by  lliirty  three  mnps,  rontnining  each  part  of  a  cli- 
mate, HO  that  there  are  niapj)  only  for  the  three  fir^l 
dimater.  the  second  manuscript,  brought  by  )'o> 
OOtAte  from  Syria.  M  written  in  the  Arabic  character, 
as  used  in  that  emintfjr,  and  beata  the  date  of  9O6, 
Heg.  ( .A.  D.  1500).  it  caoriata  oTMO  leaves,  and  is 
illustrated  by  one  general  and  serer'v  « —en  particular 
mops,  the  last  consequently  incliuii^^  ill  the  parts  of 
eVery  climate.  Tlie  general  map  has  been  published 
by  Dr  Vincrnt  in  Im  I'cririus  of  thr  K'^i)ptir,n  Sea. 
The  writer  of  this  article  lia'i  examined  the'c  map", 
and  Amad  them  to  throw  connderable  light  u{ion 
the  §BOfHfUeal  agratem  adopted  bjr  ^  AiilNan 

WrilCMa  _ 

There  It  a  mamucript  (Cod.  DLXXX)  hi  the 

Tlnyal  Library  at  Paris,  which  professes  lo  be  the 
production  of  Edrisi ;  but  D'Herbelot,  it  appears, 
l:a!  not  made  use  of  it  ai>  Nuch;  and  De  Guignes  ex- 
presses positive  diibelicf  on  the  subject.  Hartmann, 
liowt'ver,  found  it  to  coincide,  in  many  particular?, 
with  the  geography  of  Edrisi.  A  copy  of  our  au* 
'  thor's  work  was  contained,  at  one  tame,  in  the  library 

of  the  Escntial,  but  it «»  destroyed  bjr »  great  die 

in  mi. 
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The  gesgraphy  of  Kdrisi,  in  tlic  origioal  Arabic, 
was  printoa  at  Efline  hi  1592.  at  the  .Medicean  press,  '^'^ 
from  a  maniiaatipt  pnaorved  In  the  Grand-ducul  lu 
brary  at  Ploeanea.  Deih  the  pap«v  and  printing  are 
exceedingly  noat ;  the  latter  bein^  made  to  reseniblc 
manuscript.  This  uni'ortuosiely  com^tiiutet  the  wboir 
merit  of  the  edition,  which  twarnn  wrtli  typographi- 
cal errors,  and  fomw,  besides,  ouly  ait  t'piiome  of  the 
original  work.  This  epitome  seems  made,  nideed, 
in  the  oriental  style,  by  the  siaple  omission  of  those 
paru  which  appeared  to  the  OOiter  to  be  supartll* 
ous;  but  these  cossprlseinaHy  laaantial  and  hnportant 
pasMges.  The  desctlptlun  oT  Meoea,  ftir  example, 
which  had  been  unaccountably  omittrd,  is  <uppliet! 
by  Pocotke  from  his  manuscript.  Hartmann  gi»re 
instance*,  i  reference  i>  inaile  to  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  pUices  ol  wliiUi  tht>rte  occim  no  oth^r  men* 
tion.  D'Herbelot  and  Cnsiri  equally  reosark  the  im* 
perfections  of  ihia  edition;  and  the  iirfbrmotioo  e^ 
tained  bv  the  Wrker  «€  Ibb  article  at  Oxford 
the  teeult  of  ■  cooipeiiBoa  batmen  k  and  the  oMnn< 
scripts  hi  Ant  aniTenitj,  tends  saihely  tn  eonlina 

their  statcmentn.  In  most  biblirur  :|1  icjil  work.*,  rhi*. 
iinprewion  hxH  been  characterir.i^U  a»  or>e  of  tlie 
rarest  of  hooka;  but  Adier,  in  a  viiii  to  Florence, 
found,  in  the  palace  there,  1 189  copies,  wbtcii  were 
pubiicty  exposed  to  sale  at  a  moderate  rate.  If, 
therefore,  the  book  be  wanting,  even  in  annycxttB* 
sive  public  libraries,  it  is  merely  bacnaMlbaae  lftn> 
ries  base  not  taken  the  tronhle  in  pvemiK  It, 

In  1019,  two  oHennl  soholate.  Gabriel  Meaka 
and  Jiilin  Hezronita,  published  at  I'aris  a  Latin  tran- 
slation of  l-'dri»i  s  work,  bearing  the  title,  as  already 
ob«ervi  i<  III  liengrnphia  Suliiemit.  It  i»  ji  m  i 
cuted  with  all  itiat  care  and  accuracy  wtuiii  might 
have  been  expected  from  these  learned  peiwoagea. 
They  hare  been  partioilarly  carelen  as  t«  the  prefer 
names,  which  arc  gfveo  sometimes  m  LrtdBt  aeai^ 
thnea  in  Arabic,  sometimes  in  neither,  ner  in  any 
InteIHgiWe  language.  In  consequence  of  the  Arabic 
original  being  ocras ■.m  jii[ii  i  di  d,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  iijmuuti  .liong  with  it  ;  but 
tni>  15  I  nii-rHbe,  tlicre  bi'inp  no  edition  ever  prmtcd 
except  the  Homan  one.  George  llieronyoius  Vel- 
»cliius,  an  eminent  (lerman  scholar,  had  prepared  a 
copy  of  the  Arabic  original,  with  a  hnlin  Irsnaialiim, 
whidi  he  iatended  to  have  iUnstrated  whk  Mtaa  i  bat 
death  pweenled  the  saueMiMi  of  this  desbn ;  and 
Ms  menascript  reasahu  deposited  in  the  I^rarr  of 
tlie  Unirersity  of  Jena.  Caniri  (Bibiicrthtra  Af  ob. 
Hispan,  II.  IS.)  mention.s  that,  at  tiic  request  ai 
m*ny  friends,  he  had  determined  to  re-edit  this 
work,  but  he  never  appears  lo  have  executed  this  ia- 
taatioe.   The  pm  retatmg  to  Africa,  pre-eminent, 

cettahdy,  in  newt  of  inmortanoe,  hes  been  veiy  abfo 
cdhed  Ij  Harlaiaan,  Professor  of  CMental  Lnn. 
gnages  at  Maibnrg  <Bdriif,4/Wra,  Gottmgen,  1796). 
Instead  of  following  the  awkward  division  into  cU- 

mati'«,  he  hn?  .  lli  rTrd  together  all  the  noticea 
relating  lo  each  {lut  HtuJar  country;  and  has  an- 
nexed the  ftBii  ini  iM-,  of  the  countrymen  and  con> 
lemporaries  of  Ed  rut,  m  that  his  work  foma 
nearly  a  complete  body  of  Arabian  geography,  m 
flur  as  relatea  to  Africa.  It  doea  net  appear,  mip> 
e«cr»  dwt  hn  had  an  eppaainnltf  of  caMMhiag  tfia 

IS 
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FMri    Oxford  nuunHeriptB,  or  any  others  of  inqioruiuie,  by 
J      whieh  tho  defidenciei  of  the  printed  edition  could 
Wiwriim       iuppJietl.     A  complett:  edition  of  this  work  is, 
^^^^  tbarafore,  •till  wanting  j  and  the  learned  world  may 
mmnOf  •>P«et    Am  A«  Uninnlqr  «r  Osftvi, 
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wbicb  pnwMea,  in  Mr  Micd,  Junior  Librarian  of  E^ria 
the  Boakian.  a  scholar  well  qualified  for  the  ta^k,  £jj|j,j[^ 
ami  who  proniiiies  to  support  tho  long-r*tubli»hed  ^^^^^ 
fame  of  die  Universitjr  in  orieaud  literature,    (a  ) 


EDUC. 

Trz  end  of  education  is  to  render  the  individual, 
m  oiuch  a»  possible,  an  instrumint  of  baf^fMBOHi  first 
to  hia»a«lf,  and  next  to  other  beinps. 

The  propt-rtiea,  by  which  ho  is  filtoJ  to  become  an 
instrument  to  this  eod,  art',  partly,  tbo«c  oi  tiie  body, 
•od,  partly,  thotc  ut  ihc  mtiui> 

yiytmw  Acpends  upon  the  condition  of  the  Body, 
vtherimaiediatdjr,  as  wiiere  the  bodily  powera  are 
exerted  for  the  attainment  of  some  good ;  or  mediate- 
ly, throiigli  t)»o  mind,  as  where  the  condition  of  the 
budy  aiiicLs  tht'  qualities  of  il  c  i  i  J 

E«lucatioD,  in  the  sense  in  » tucii  ii  la  usuaiiy  Ciiken, 
and  in  wbicli  it  shall  here  be  u»til,  dcnult-n  ilic  meant) 
wbicb  may  be  employed  to  render  the  mind,  iisr 
M  possible,  an  operatife  cause  of  haiipinesii.  The 
Mode  in  wUch  (ba  Ao^  ui^y  be  KukTed  tbe  moit 
fit  Ibr  «ipentlqg  aa  an  iiucnuitent  of  fiappinew  ii  ^ 
ncrally  considered  as  a  different  species  of  inqilinr, 
and  is  thought  to  belong  to  physicians  and  others,  who 
Study  tbe  uieans  of  )ierfeciir.g  i!u  li  li  i  v  powers. 
"■IMtkn  Education,  tlitoi,  in  titc  senst^  in  u  hicli  we  are  now 
Meesving  it,  mar  be  deBned,  titebest  employ  mt  iu  of 
all  tbe  mrmni  which  can  be  made  use  of,  by  man,  for 
tenderias  lb«  hunan  miud  to  the  greatest  possible 
di^e«  tne  cause  of  human  hap^neaa.  Efoiy  tliiaft 
tlierefofc,  which  otarates,  from  the  first  germ  of  CX- 
isttnoe,  to  tlie  final  extini:lioii  of  life,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  affect  tliose  tjualuiLS  of  the  iniud  on  which 
happinL'.s.s  iii  any  degree  depends,  coiiiets  within  tlie 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  The  grand  question  of 
education  embraces  nothing  less  than  this — namely, 
Wbat  can  be  done  by  the  human  powers,  by  aid  of 
■B  dw  means  which  are  «t  hiinan  disposal,  to  render 
tbe  human  mind  the  iiutrimMnt  of  the  ijraateat  de- 
yce  of  *imppinesB?  It  U  erident,  therefore,  that 
nothing,  of  any  kind,  which  operates  nf  nny  ]  i  rin  ) 
of  )i£e,  however  early,  or  Iiowever  inic,  uuglu  (o 
be  left  out  of  the  account.  Happinesti  is  too  pre- 
ciMia  an  cfibct,  to  let  anj  cause  of  it,  however  small, 
tm  to  maaie  aiai  ha  laHi  The  means  of  human  hap- 
piaaa  are  not  lo  uimaroos  that  any  of  them  can  be 
apaicd.  Not  to  turn  every  thing  to  account,  ia  her^ 
Jraagr  where,  bad  eoaoaeijr*  >n  ^  "MMt  aaq^atical 
aaaae  of  tbe  phraae. 

The  field,  it  wlil  easily  be  seen,  is  exceedingly  com- 
prehenaive.  It  ie  everywhere,  amoof;  tnlight«ntd 
men,  a  £ubj<ict  of  the  deepest  coni{>l<iiiit,  that  the 
business  of  education  is  ill  perfflrmed  i  and  itaat,  in 
this,  which  might  hun  haw  aaffoasd  the  most  in- 
ttmtiBg0(  aUhuflMa  oaaearaib  the  Mactacal  nro« 
caedinga  venab  |v  Mund  tfca  autMi  state  aftha 
human  mind.  It  may  be  rcourked,  that,  notwith. 
standing  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
area  the  lAaaiy  oP  education  baa     fcapt  paea  with 


.TION. 

the  progreaa  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  unhappily  true, 
that  iht:  practice  rem;iiin  to  a  pradigiuus  d. stance  be- 
hind the  theory.  One  rciwun  why  tJie  (lieury,  or  ibe 
combinutiou  of  idens  which  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge might  atiord  for  improving  thehusinessof  edu* 
cation.  reinain.s  «o  imperfect,  probably  i«,  that  the 
writers  have  taken  but  •  partiJ  view  of  the  aubjact ; 
in  odier  words,  die  greater  number  have  nistaltea  a 

{lart  of  it  for  the  whole.  And  another  reason  of  not 
ess  importance  is,  that  they  have  generally  content- 
ed tliemselves  with  vague  ideas  of  ti  e  object  or  end 
to  which  fducotinn  is  only  useful  as  means.  One 
grand  purpD.'^e  of  the  pre»«Tit  inquiry  will  be  to  ob- 
viate ail  these  mistake* ;  ana,  if  not  to  exhibit  tliat 
comprehensive  view,  which  we  think  ia  deainUe^bltt 
to  which  aor  Umita  ara  wholly  inadequate ;  at  any 
nt^  to  cendttct  the  reader  into  that  train  of  tbouff ht 
ndlicfa  will  lead  him  to  observe  for  himself  the  ulti- 
mate boundaries  of  the  field ;  and,  conceiving  more 
accurately  the  end,  to  form  a  better  aatimeta  cf  what 
lit  desirable  as  the  means. 

1.  It  bas  been  remarked,  thnt  every  tb'ng,  from  nivisum  of 
the  finst  germ  of  existence  to  the  iinal  extincltun  of 

life,  which  operates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect''*^ 
those  qualities  of  the  mind  on  which  happiaeM  in 
any  degree  depends,  comes  wilhin  tbe  scope  of  the 
present  inquiry,  nio.sc  tircmiistiinces  nia\  be  all, 
according  to  the  hHckniynl  divi.sion,  anLKif^td  un- 
der two  heads  :  They  are  cither  I'hyhical  ur  Nforal  ; 
meaning  by  Physical,  tliose  of  a  luiitciiui  oaturc, 
which  operate  more  immediately  upon  the  material 
part  of  the  frame ;  by  Moral,  those  of  a  mental  n»- 
tune,  which  operate  more  immediately  upon  the 
mental  part  of  the  firame.  What  are  tboae  phyHcal 
and  monl  Girewnatancee  which  may  be  made  to 
I iji'jrati'  u:ion  \}-:r  r.vv.d  In  sucli  a  manner  a?,  to  rcn- 
iler  It  a  liciLvf  iiiatruiisent  or  cause  of  huppiness,  is, 
therefore,  one  object  of  the  pii  r  :  ;  uujuiry. 

2.  In  order  to  know  in  what  uiujiiier  things  ope- 
rate u^n  the  mind,  it  u>  necessary  to  know  how  the 
mind  la  cnostructed.  Quieamt  nemfar,  reegdttir 
ai  wudum  reeipieiais.  This  to  tha  aid  ephortnif  md  . 
no  where  more  applicable  than  to  tbe  present  caae. 
If  you  attempt  to  act  upon  tbe  mind,  in  waya  not 
adapted  to  ii.s  nature^  the  least  avil  you  locur  it  to 

lose  your  labour. 

3-  Aa  luippincss  is  the  end,  and  the  means  ougtit 
to  be  nicely  adapted  to  tlie  eiul,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire,  What  are  the  qualities  of  mind  which  chiefly  * 
condnee  to  happiaan,  -both  the  happioam  «f  the 
mdirulual  himaelf^  and  the  happhiam  of  hia  lUlmr 
creatures  ? 

It  appears  to  us,  that  this  distribution  includes  tha 
vhi^  of  tbe  aubjact    Each  ef  iliaaa  dirlaicM 
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Edmsrioa.  Ijrar.di?,  itseTnut  into  n  great  number  of  inquirie*. 
v"^'  Ami,  it  i»  iu,i;iii1'«t,  that  the  cnniplete  devi'lope- 
PK^it  111'  air,'  Dih  ()['  t!;!'in  kduIi!  require  a  ^reaTfr 
space  than  we  cnn  niiow  for  the  whole,  it  is,  tiit-re'- 
forc,  nccelsary  Tor  us,  if  we  aim  at  a  comprehensive 
vieWt  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  »keletoa;  And  thi» 
WB  diink  is  both  the  most  instructive  coiine  we  can 
panue,  imd  th^  b«st  adapted  to  the  natim  of  the 
work  for  which  it  ii  desi|fned. 

Orfdofin*'  The  iiijxt  qire-^tion  i--.  Which  of  thc^e  tIiro':>  (?ivi- 
V^*f'  sions  vl  tile  iinjuirv  it  vuli  he  iir.tst  udv.mta^cuu.s  to 
the  dt'veli)[Rnu  nt  iil'ilic  suiijrct  id  bc^'in  with.  The 
fintt,  it  is  evident,  tg  the  most  practical,  and,  there- 
fiwCi  likely  to  be  the  mo.<t  interesting.  Under  the 
Phpical  Head,  it  induiU-s  inquiries  into  the  mode  in 
which  tlic  qualities  of  the  mind  are  aflSscted  by  the 
hedtdit'the  aliment,  the  air,  the  labeur,  Ac.  to  which 
the  indiTidual  it  subject.  Under  die  Moral  Head 
it  inrJiide*  int^uiricb  ini  v  what  iii:iy  be  ealleil,  I.  Do- 
mestic education,  nr  the  niiuh'  in  whieh  (lie  niiiul  of 
:  the  individual  h.<I)Ie  tn  be  t'oriiuii  by  tlie  ci>niluct 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  I'amilv  in  which  he 
i«  bom  and  bred  :  2.  'rcchnlcal  or  tcbolastic  educa- 
tioRj  including  all  those  exerciut  opon  which  the 
individiial  ia  piiti  as  means  to  the  acquitition  of  ha- 
bitat—-faabila  either  conduciTO  to  iat^ectuai  and' 
monl  excellciice,  or  even  to  the  practice  of  the 
,  manual  arts:  Social  education,  ilie  motle  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  li.ibic  to  be 
tected  by  the  conduct  of  the  men  wiio  I'orm  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  moves :  4.  Political  education,  or 
the  mode  in  which  the  mind  of  the  individuiU  is  act* 
ed  ui>on  by  the  nature  of  the  political  institutions 
under  which  he  lives. 

The  two  latter  difiriona  conprdiead  what  ia  more 
purely  theoretical :  and  the  diicufilon  of  them  will, 
therefore,  have  fewer  attractions  to  that  chiss  of 
reader;:,  unhappily  nunierouii^to  whom  intelJctlual  cx- 
n  crcities  have  not  by  habit  been  rendered  delightful. 

To  the  inquiries,  however,  which  are  included  under 
the  first  division,  it  appears,  that  those  included  un- 
der the  two  last  are  required  as  a  foundation.  The 
fact  h,  that  good  practice  can,  in  no  caae,  have  MJ 
•olid  foundation  but  in  aouMl  tbeonr.  Thia  ia  net 
more  important,  than  it  ia  demonttrabte  and  certtuiu 
Vor,  \VI.,u  is  thctiry?  It  i'^  the  pulling  the  xehole 
of  tlie  knowlod^'O,  which  wn  possess  upon  any  sub- 
ject, into  that  order  nn<l  form  in  vvhie!i  it  is  iiuist 
■»  easy  to  drww  from  it  good  practical  rule*.  Let  any 
one  examine  this  detinition,  article  by  article,  and 
abow  u*  that  it  fails  in  a  single  particiilar.  If  it  doea 
not,  let  us  no  longer  hearortbe  tepention  ofUieoiy 
firom  practioew 

Xaturcdf  1.  Tlie  first,  then,  of  the  inquiries,  embraced  by 
tfa*  Mjad,tt«the  great  subject  of  education,  is  that  which  regards 
the  nature  of  the  Inuiian  mind;  and  thebusiiiess  is, 
'agreeably  to  the  foregoing  definition  of  theory,  to 

EOt  the  knowledge  winch  we  possess  respecting  the 
uman  mind,  into  that  order  and  form,  which  is  moat 
advantageous  Jbr  dnwing  ftem  it  the  mettealmiee 
of  educatioT>.  The  question  is.  How  the  mind,  with 
those  pr(^|)ertie8  which  it  possesses,  can,  tlirough  the 
opcratuii)  ol"  certain  means,  he  rendered  most  con- 
ducive to  a  certain  end  i    To  answer  this  question, 


the  whole  of  its  propprtlct  mtut  be  known.  Tlie  rduoKiar. 
whole  science  of  hun  au  nature  is,  then  fore,  but  a  >^V^ 
branch  of  the  scii  nce  of  education.  Nor  can  edu- 
«aition  essxime  its  most  peHect  form,  till  the  science 
of  the  human  mind  has  reached  its  higheat  point  of 
improvement.  Even  an  outline,  however,  of  tlie 
philosophy  of  the  buunn  oind  would  exceed  the 
proportion  of  the  pieaent  aitide ;  «e  must,  tbete< 
tore,  show  whot  ought  to  be  done,  ntber  tbaa  at. 
tempt,  in  aoyd^reoi  to  execute  ao  cxtenaive  •  pro> 
jccl. 

With  respect  to  the  human  minrl,  ns  w  ith  respect 
to  every  tiling  else,  all  that  pasises  with  us,  under  tire 
name  of  knowledge,  is  either  matter  of  experience, 
or,  to  carry  on  the  analogy  of  expression,  matter  of 
gue«s.  The  (Srst  is  real  knowledge ;  the  ptepcniea 
of  the  object  corrc<!pond  to  it.  The  huter  it  euppo- 
sititious  knowledge,  and  the  prnpertie«  of  the  object 
do  or  di>  not  correspond  to  it ;  most  Iil.el\'  not.  The 
first  tliiii!,'  de-irablc  is,  to  make  an  e\  ici  separation 
of  tliu.-e  two  kinds  of  knowledge;  an  ),  as  mnch  iU 
possible,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  tirst. 

What,  then,  is  it  which  we  experience  with  re* 
gard  to  the  human  mind  i  and  what  is  it  which  we 
guess  i  We  have  experience  of  ourselTea,  when  we 
Mr,  when  we  hfur,  when  we  teste,  when  we  magiw, 
when  we Ji-ar,  whcnwefoee,  when  we  desire  i  and  so 
on.  .\tu!  He  fi'wc  names,  as  above,  to  distini;uish 
what  w  e  exptru  ore  of  our«i  lves,  on  out  of  those  oe- 
ca.sions.  Iron)  what  we  cxptrietiee  on  another.  \\  e 
have  experience  of  other  men  exhibiting  signs  of 
having  smSar  otpeiieiieaa  of  thcmscNes,  thtt  is,  of 
$eaHg,  hearingt  and  so  on.  It  is  necenarjr  ta  ex> 
plain,  shortlj,  whet  ia  here  meant  by  a  sign.  When 
we  ourselves  $ee,  hear,  faurgftir,  &c.  certain  actions 
of  ours  commonly  follow.  We  know,  accordingly, 
that  if  any  one,  obsen  ing  those  actions,  were  to  in- 
ffcr  that  we  had  been  .■<ri-i!,g,  hearinp,  \e..  the  infe- 
rence would  be  just.  A'^  oltcn  thi  n  as  wc  observe 
similar  actions  in  other  men,  we  infer  that  they,  too, 
have  been  seeing  or  hearing:  end  we  tboi  regard 
the  action  as  the  sign. 

Having  got  names  to  distinguirii  the  state  or  ex- 
perience of  ourst  tvcf,  when  we  say,  I  see,  I  keor,  I 
Wlh,  and  so  on  ;  we  find  occasion  lor  a  name  which 
will  distinLillish  the  havii  ol'atiy  (he  it  wlmt  it  may) 
of  those  e.vpiTienccK,  froui  tltt  bi  in^'  .-dto;jeltitr  with- 
out ihetii  ;  and,  for  this  purpo  e,  « e  say,  /  Jrel, 
which  will  apply,  generally,  to  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  we  say,  I  ace,  or  hear,  or  remember,  or  /ear  i 
and  conprefaends  the  meanins  of  them  all.  Tlio 
teem  /  lilmt,  ia  comraonlj  used  fhr  a  purpose  neer* 
Ir  the  aame.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  comprehen« 
Slve.  There  are  several  things  which  we  should  un- 
donbtedlv  inchide  under  tlie  term  our  (  jyv! , ■•-nrr 
nf  our  tniud,  to  which  we  should  not  extend  the 
term  /  Ihink.  I5ut  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  In- 
cluded under  it  to  which  we  should  not  extend  the 
term  I  feel ;  this  is  truly,  therefore,  the  generic  terra. 

All  our  experience,  then,  of  the  human  niiid, 
is  confined  to  tlie  several  occasions  on  wrhlcb  die 
term  / /eel  can  be  applied.  And,  now.  What  does 
alt  this  experience  amount  to  i  What  is  the  know- 
ledge whieh  it  atiords?  U  is,  first,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Jeetings  themselves ;  we  can  remember  what, 
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iriiiiir~  oM  bj  onc»  tfcey  were,  ft  is*  mxt,  a  knowledge 
«^"^of  the  order  in  which  they  follow  one  soother; 
and  this  u  all.    But  this  dcgcriptioo,  tltevgh  e  4"*' 

(me,  i»  m  very  general  as  to  be  little  hntructive. 
h  is  not  easy,  however,  to  speak  aiiout  thoso  TilI- 
ings  minuteiy  and  correctly  ;  because  the  language 
whicfa  we  niutt  applj  to  then  ii  ill  edifted  to  die 
pnipecc. 

Let  us  a<!vcrt  to  tlie  first  branch  of  that  know- 
ledge, the  knowledge  of  the  feelingi  tbemMlve*. 
Thu,  in  the  simple  esse*,  may  be  rqparded  as  eesy ; 

the  fcolinf;  'k  distinct  at  tlie  moment  of  experience, 
aiul  ui  ili.-tiuctly  renunibertd  nticrwards.  But  tlie 
difficulty  is  great  witli  the  complex  case^.  It  is 
foundi  that  a  great  number  al  simple  feelings  arc 
•pt  to  become  so  closely  united,  as  often  to  assume 
aui  sppeerance  of  only  one  feeling,  and  to  render  it 
•xtranelv  difficult  to  distinguiiih  fiem  eoe  another 
the  timfSe  feelings  of  which  it  i>  coiapowd.  Aad 
eoe  of  the  grand  quettiont  which  divide  the  raentid 
philosojiIiiTH  c)l'  tlie  iircsent  day,  is  to  tlcti'nnine 
which  iccJings  art  simple  andwliich  are  eoiupk'X. 
There  are  two  sorts  whicl-  Imvi-,  l)y  :ill,  btcn  re- 
garded as  simple:  Those  \vMcli  have  when  w€ 
say,  1  hear,  I  see,  I  feel,  I  taste,  I  smell,  correspond- 
kig  to  the  Are  eenMS,  and  which  Mr  Hume  distin- 
guubed  hf  die  nwne  of  mprrsnoiu  ;  and  the  feel. 

ap  cormpeodioK  le  tbew  iMpwuiemt  which  Mr 
inne  calls  iJeat  of  them :  the  aecond  taking  place 
our,  ill  coiise(|ia'ii['c  of  the  first,  and  being,  as  it 
vivrc,  a  revival  of  them  ;  not  the  same  feelings  with 
the  imprcJssion*.  by  any  means;  but  t'eeliiii;s  which 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  them.  Thus,  when  a 
*  aaan  wea  the  light  of  noon,  the  feeling  he  has  is 
caUed  an  mprntioH, — the  impression  of  light ;  when 
he  ■hnta  Ua  eyes  and  haa  a  feeling, — the  type  or  re- 
lict of  tlie  impression, — he  i»  not  suid  to  see  the 
light,  or  to  have  the  impreuion  of  light,  but  to  con- 
ontv  the  or  have  an  idea  of  it. 

These  two, — impreuions,  and  their  correspond- 
ent ideai, — are  simple  feeling:^,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
phito8cipher5.  liut  there  is  one  set  of  philosophers 
who  think  that  theie  aitt  the  only  simple  feelings, 
and  that  all  the  rest  are  neiely  combinetiona  of 
them.  There  ii  another  date  of  philosophers  who 
think  that  (liiTc  arc  original  feelings  beside  impres- 
sions a>id  ideas  ;  as  thoiu  which  correspond  to  the 
words  Tiniu-mliiT,  /irlirvf,  jiiil^c,  spw  e,  time,  \c.  Of 
the  first  are  Hartley  aiitl  hiji  lulluwurii  iu  Ltigland, 
Condillae  and  his  followers  in  France;  of  the  second 
de«criptioo  are  Dr  Roid  and  his  foUowen  in  tliis 
COOntiy,  Kant  and  the  German  achool  of  netaphy. 
■Idana  in  general  on  the  Continent. 

It  i«  endeot,  that  the  deteminatlott  of  iMi  que*, 
tion  with  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  knowledge, 
namely,  what  the  feelinpt  are?  is  of  very  erent  itn- 

Ence  with  renanl  to  the  second  branch  of  k[iitw- 
,  naiiitly,  what  ii  the  order  in  which  those 
gs  succeed  ooe  another?  For  how  can  it  be 
known  bow  tbcj  ewoeed  one  another,  if  we  are  ig- 
aomt  which'  of  them  enter  into  tboae  eevaial 
sroopi  whieh  form  the  component  paru  of  the  train  P 
It  IS  of  vast  importance,  then,  for  the  business  of 
etiucatioii,  that  the  analysis  of  mind  sliould  be  accu- 
rately performed  ;  in  otltcr  words,  that  all  our  com. 


plex  feelings  should  bo  accurately  resolved  into  the  Kdu««u<»ii. 
simple  ones  of  which  they  are  compoaed.  Tbii,  too,  V^V^^ 
is  of  absolute  neceMity  tor  the  accurate  ure  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  the  greater  nundior  of  worda  ere  employ- 
ed to  driioie  tiidse  groups  of  aimple  feelisfs  which 

wti  call  complfcx  ideas. 

In  regard  to  all  tlie  events  in  tliis  n  nrld,  of  which 
feelings  are  a  class,  uur  kiiu«ieilge  extends  nut  be- 
yond two  points.  The  firiit  iii,  a  knowledge  uf  t!u: 
evenU  themselves ;  the  second  is,  a  knowledge  of 
the  order  of  their  succession.  The  exprcaiien  in 
words  of  the  flnt  kind  of  knowledge  is  hittoiy;  the 
expression  of  the  second  is  philosophy ;  and  to  ien< 
d>  r  that  expression  short  and  elear  ia  the  tdcimate 

aim  of  philosophy. 

The  tir.st  Hteps  in  Jlsccrtaininjr  llie  order  of  sue-  ' 
cession  among  events  are  taniihar  and  easy.  One 
OCCnrs,  and  then  another,  and  al^er  that  a  third,  and 
io  on ;  but  at  firtt  it  ia  unoertain  whether  this  order 
»  not  merrij  eoeidental,  and  andh  as  may  never 
recur.  After  a  time  it  is  observed,  thai  events, 
similar  to  those  whicli  have  already  occurred,  arc 
occurrinj,'  again  and  again.  It  \i  next  observed,  that 
they  are  aluay-i  foliowtd,  loo,  by  the  same  sort  of 
events  by  wliieli  tlio.sc  events  were  followed  to  which 
they  are  similar ;  that  these  second  events  are  fo)« 
lowed,  in  the  third  place,  by  events  exactly  similar 
to  thoae  which  followed  the  evenu  which  thqr  re^ 
aemble ;  and  that  there  is,  thus,  an  endbaa  round  of 
the  same  .sei|  Jcnce5. 

If  tiie  order  iu  which  or.o  evcrit  follows  another 
were  always  different,  we  wouid  know  events  only 
one  by  one,  and  they  would  be  infinitely  too  nume. 
rous  to  receive  names,  if  we  could  observe  none 
but  very  short  sequencei^  jf»  for  example,  we«euld 
ascertain  that  one  event  was,  indeed,  always  follow, 
ed  by  one  other  of  the  same  description,  hut  could 
not  trace  any  constimcy  farther,  we  should  ilms 
know  events  by  sequences  of  twos  and  twos,  lint 
Lliose  sequences  would  aJso  be  ii  great  dial  too  nu- 
merous to  receive  name?. 

The  history  of  the  human  mind  inforau  us,  that 
the  sequences  which  men  first  observe  am  but  abort 
ones.  They  are  atill,  therefore^  too  luiaierous  to 
receive  munea.  Bat  men  eomponnd  the  matter. 
They  give  names  to  those  ^t  qi'  l  l  vhl<  h  they  are 
most  interested  in  observin'r,  uiid  leave  the  rtst  un- 
named. '1  bey  then,  when  tliey  have  occasimj  to 
speak  of  the  uiiiianted  successions,  apply  to  Uiem, 
the  be-st  way  they  can,  the  names  which  thej  hare 
got ;  endeavouring  to  make  a  partial  namipg  answer 
an  universal  purpose,  and  hence  inmost  aH  the  con- 
fusion of  language  nnd  of  thought  arises. 

The  great  object  is,  then,  to  ascertain  sequencer 
more  and  nioie  I'Xiensive,  til),  at  last,  the  sueeesS;i:n 
of  all  events  may  be  n  due  ed  to  a  number  of  sequen- 
ces sutficientiy  ani.ill  for  each  o(  them  Io  receive  a 
name ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  able  to 
speak  wholly  free  from  confusion. 

Langeage  affords  an  instructive  example  of  this 
OHlde  of  aacertainiijg  sequencea.  In  language,  the 
words  are  the  events.  When  an  i^^noraut  man  first 
hears  another  speak  an  unknown  Lnigijn;;e,  lie  bears 
the  sounds  one  by  one,  but  ob-^erves  no  .seijoi  nee. 

At  last  he  gatben  a  knowledge  of  tbc  use  of  a  few 
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Um^Mk-  wortlf,  and  then  he  has  observed  d  few  se<|utiicc» ; 
'*^y  and  )o  be  gixn  on  till  be  under*tan»U  tvhutevir  be 
bear^.  The  leqwncea,  lH>«'ever,  which  he  has  ob- 
served, are  of  do  greater  eKtent  than  it  neoeatary  to 
Mukfataiid  maaaiog  of  the  apeakef ;  tkty  am, 
by  eoaacqueBoe,  yvj  aumeroaa  hnI  «aafiHin|. 

Kext  coowa  the  grammarian ;  and  be,  by  dividing 
the  wordi  into  difierent  kiod*,  obterres  that  theae 
kiodt  follow  one  another  in  a  cert :i in  <  rikr,  >nd  thus 
aacertaiiit  more  enlarged  sequence^  wtikch,  by  con- 
•eauenoe,  reduces  their  number. 

Nor  ia  this  oil;  it  ii  aftenranfa  obaerreil,  liiat 
iMfida  eooaiat,  aoiae  of  ona  q^lAlt,  and  aomc  of 
BIOM  Ifcan  one ;  that  aU  JanfiMB*  mn  lk«a  b«  re« 
aohred  into  syllables,  and  that  aythMai  we  mradi 
less  in  number  thnn  wortLs  ;  that,  ihi-refore,  the 
number  of  sequenc*:*  ta  wiiicii  they  eun  be  formed 
art)  ioM  in  number,  and,  by  tonsi  (jtMScei  arc  morv 
exteosivt'.  This  is  another  siep  in  tracing  to  the 
waoH  cowprebensive  sequences  the  order  of  »ucn-«- 
lioa  ia  that  daas  o^  «trooti  wherein  language-  con< 
•IMS. 

il  ia  afterwards  obierv«d,  that  dMiO  tjUaUoa 
llioiMolf ea  are  compounded :  and  ft  b  at  faiat  tomA, 
tliat  they  may  all  be  resolvi-i!  ii  lo  ^  «iuiill  number  of 
etement.iry  sounds  corratpmiUui^  the  siinple  let* 
tt'ls.  AIJ  i.tri^'ua^jc  is  llicn  found  to  coruiist  of  a  li« 
tniled  number  of  sequtt>ce«,  made  up  of  the  difier> 
•Dt  cotnbiaotiiM  of  a  few  letters. 

It  is  not  pretended  th^  the  cumple  of  laognaM 
w  aRBctly  parallel  to  the  earn  which  it  is  braaitM 
to  illustrate.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  aUa  the  render 
in  seizing  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed,  it  pre> 
Ki'iiU,  any  rate,  a  stnkiii^'  nna!i>f.'y  bi'tKccti  the 
Ati<ily»ukg  uf  a  complex  jioudU,  namily,  a  wonl,  into 
the  tini{)ie  aouoda  of  whicli  it  coiiipi»i-ci,  t<i  «Mt, 
letters ;  and  the  arvaly»tng  of  a  complex  fL-elug*  such 
as  the  idea  of  a  rose,  into  the  simple  fccCogaof  fighlc 
of  touib,  of  taste,  of  smell,  of  «Mdi  die  ceofia 
id«a  or  freiing  is  made  up.  It  afbnii,  lbo»  •  etfl* 
•  li.tiu  prool  (if  ihv  cominandin^  knowledge  which  is 
aaaia«:ii  ut  «  truin  of  evenia,  by  observing  the  se- 
quences which  are  formed  of  the  simplest  tleinenU 
into  which  thoy  can  bo  tesolved;  ami  it  thus  illu$- 
>  urates  the  two  grand  operations,  by  successful  per- 
severanco  in  which  tbo  knowledge  of  the  hiumin 
mind  is  to  be  porfected. 

It  is  upon  •  kMNrledge  of  the  sequences  whidi 
take  place  in  the  ham  aft  feelings  or  thoughts,  that 
♦  tbe  structure  of  rifutaiKu-.  niii;t  he  rcarwl.  And, 
though  much  lUiUuubtLxU)  ruiu;uu^  10  be  cleared  up, 
enough  u»  nlreudy  known  of  those  rcquenoes  to  dis- 
grace the  education  with  which  oar  supiocness,  and 
love  of  tilings  as  they  are,  rest  perfectly  aativfied. 

Aa  the  hufqiiBaia,  which  ia  tbe  and  of  oducatioB, 
depaada  apon  tlie  eedeaier  the  ladtvttual.  aaci  ae 
all  the  actions  of  man  are  produced  by  bis  feelings 
or  tlioughls,  (he  business  of  education  is,  to  naabe 
certain  feehngs  or  tbou-i  !  t  k  ]>luce  instead  t>f 
Others.  The  busineaa  ol  education,  then,  is  to  worl. 
upon  the  mental  successions.  Aa  the  ^cqutnets 
aawof  (ha  lattare  or  oiaoBJe  elemcnta  of  apoech,  may 
'ba  aaoda  to  aWMie  all  the  difierenoea  between  immw 
sense  and  the  flMMt  sublime  philaaephys  aa  theee> 
^ucoces,  i»  Aa  fctiii^  vtefc  •aatfiiim  kuian 


thought,  may  assume  all  tbe  diJierencet  between  the  CAn 
extremes  of  madness  and  of  wickedncas,  and  the  "^V 
greatest  attainable  hetghta  of  wiadom  and  fiitaei  mA 
almost  the  whole  of  Uiis  is  the  oA.>ct  of  artafitiwi 
That,  at  laaat,  all  the  diSncaea  vhieh  arista 
tweoB  cfawica  or  bodies  of  men  is  the  eflect  of  cdn. 
cation,  without  eotcrliiK  into  ilie  dispute  about  in- 
dividiiiil  di<tii'.Li KUi!-,  ue  fuppo5«,  will  bo  readily 
granti'd  ;  that  it  is  education  wholly  which  con»ti- 
tutes  the  remarkable  dilhnrcoce  betweea  the  Turk 
and  the  Englishman,  and  even  (ha  stiH  awta 
aiaritabto  diierence  batsreoii  tha  BMMt  cah^Mod 
Bakopesn  and  the  wikhst  savage.    Whataver  ia 
made  af  aof  s/oai  af  mea,  «e  oiay  then  be  sure  ia 
poKstMe  to  be  mode  of  the  whole  human  race.  What 
a  lield  fill  exertion  !  What  a  pti/c  to  be  won  ! 

Mr  H.fbheji,  who  ^sw  to  inucb  Ikrther  into  the 
textu  :  l  I.I  ill,  i^ht  tbjii  all  who  hiid  gone  be- 
I'orc  tiiDi,  the  tirtt  man.  as  far  as  we  remember, 
w  ho  pointed  out  what  is  peculiarly  knnmleiige,  m 
this  resect  (namely,  iIm  ocder  in  whieh  ear  Mk 
ings  soccecd  oim  aaathtr)  as  a  disliaet  object  af 
madj.  He  nwrked,  with  suSdeut  clcamt««.  the 
OKlstence  and  cause  of  tbe  sequences;  but.  alter  a 
Tcry  slight  attt  ni|  I  ti'  trace  tbiin,  he  rin-ergi  d  to 
other  inquiries,  wiiicli  lud  this  but  indireeliy  tior 
their  object. 

"  The  sticcosaion,"  he  sars  lUmmm  Maiurt, 
ch.  I?.),  eraaaflapdaiM  is  Iba  MM,  SMiaa  or  coa- 
ssfacaea  (ly  wwfaiaw  he  awaaa  m§umi«)  of  ^ 
amr  aDSCbcr,  muj  be  aomial  and  inaohaeeal,  aa  ia 

dreams,  for  tlie  roost  part :  and  it  may  be  orderly, 
as  when  the  former  thou|rht  iatrodoceth  tbe  latter. 
The  CHUsc  of  tliL-  cclieicnce  or  con»e<]iience 
qtn  ncr )  of  one  conc-eptum  to  another,  is  their  first 
coherence  or  conae^uence  at  tlmt  tinie  when  they 
arc  produced  by  sense:  as,  tor  example,  fram  8t 
Aadww  tbe  mind  runneth  to  St  Ptter,  baeoasa  Mr 
naaies  era  read  tagcibar:  fireaa  StFsiar  laaaieaa, 
fiir  tbe  smaootisB:  firan  atatta  ta  foaadgtiBB,  ba. 
cause  we  see  thcni  together;  and,  according  to  this 
example,  the  mind  may  ran  almost  from  any  thing 
to  any  thing.  Uut,  as  in  the  sense,  the  i  <!-ie>  iitixi 
of  cause  and  cftrct  may  sut^^U  one  itnoUicr,  lO 
may  they,  after  sense,  in  the  imagiantioa."  By  tbe 
suoeosuoa  in  the  imagimation  it  is  evidsat  ba  sMsaa 
tiw  aaceaiiiHiaf  kkat,  as  by  the  auceesalaa  in  eans^ 

Hafiiig  said  tbst  the  caaoofNioos  of  ctmt  luA 

tffect  may  succeed  one  anotlier  in  thi  i-n<:c,  and 
utter  iiense  in  the  imagination,  he  mIiIh,  "  Aitd,  tor 
the  roost  part,  tliey  do  so  ;  tbe  cause  whereol  u  the 
appetite  of  them  who,  havwg  a  cooceptioo  ot  tbe 
end^  have  next  unto  it  a  oeoeaptlaa  uf  the  next 
«Mant  to  that  end :  as  when  a  man  firs*  a  tiMngbt 
af  baaoar,  to  which  be  hath  an  appetila,  caawrib  la 
the  thought  of  iriadaaii  vbkh  ia  the  nect  Masa 
thereunto :  oad  from  thenee  to  the  thought  of  study, 
ivlii.  li  i>  tl;<-  III  meuns  to  a-isdom."  (lb.)  Hero 
1 4  4  d>.:i.iAr.iLoii  with  Fe«pect  to  three  grand  laws  in 
the  sequence  of  our  thoughts.  The  hr^i  if.  itiat  the 
tuccession  of  ideas  follows  tbe  suae  order  which 
takes  place  in  that  of  tbe  inspreoaiooa.  Tha  seaoad 
is,  that  ^MMMdavof^M 
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■  that  U,  ill  Uie  flucceasioa  of  idns.  And  the  third  if, 
'ibat  the  apprtites  of  individuaU  have  n  gnat  puwtr 
over  the  succewiona  of  ideas  ;  as  the  thought  of  tb« 
object  which  the  individual  desires  leads  him  to  the 
dkainht  of  ili«t  b>  which  he  bm  attain  it. ' 

Mr  Lock»  look  notice  of  the  ceqiienee  in  the 
trj'u  of  ilkas,  or  the  onlcr  in  wliicti  they  foltow  one 
anniher,  onl^  for  a  particular  purpose, — to  explain 
tijij  j^Ucllectual  Kiiigulariiies  uliicli  di«tiii^iii»li  parti- 
ouiar  men.  "  Soiue  of  our  ideas,"  he  "  liavc 
•  ■■hifaJ  correspondence  and  connection  one  with 
another*  U  ia  the  office  and  excellence  of  our  rca> 
aoB  to  tract  theic«  and  hold  them  together  in  tliat 
union  and  correapondiBoe  wMcb  iili»iHi4cd  in  Ibcir 
peculiar  beings.  BcsMca  tbb,  there  k  aBodNr  eon- 
Doction  of  ideas,  whotJy  owing  to  chance  or  r  i^tom  ; 
ideas  that  are  not  at  ail  of  kin  come  to  he  »o  an  i  ted 
in  some  mcn'-s  niiiicU,  that  it  is  very  bard  to  icparote 
them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no 
sooner  at  any  time  OOmea  into  the  understanding, 
but  ilB  aaaeriata  appeaia  wilhit;  and*  V  they  are 
mofo  than  two  which  are  thoc  nailed,  lb*  whole 
gang,  always  inseparable,  diow  theiaecl»ea  tagether." 
There  is  ne  attempt  here  to  trace  the  order  of  se* 
qucncc,  or  to  (isCLTtai:i  vvliicli  antecedents  art'  fol- 
lowed by  which  caoK.qutjnl'i ;  ami  the  accidental, 
ratber  than  tlie  more  genera)  plienotnena,  arc  tliuse 
which  seem  particularly  to  ha*c  stcuck  bia  attention. 
He  gave,  however,  a  name  to  the  matter  n(  iucc. 
lAliea  ooe  idea  is  regularly  followed  by  aaotber,  Iw 
eiQed  thit  eonsuncy  of  coojiiiieljoa  IM  aaiacMlaM 
of  the  iJctts  .  anil  this  is  the  name  by  which,  sinco 
the  time  of  Luckt*.  it  has  been  commonly  distiu- 
guished. 

Mr  Hume  perceived,  much  more  distinctly  than 
any  of  the  philosophers  who  had  gone  before  iiim, 
that  to  philosophize  oonceroing  the  human  mind  was 
to  trace  the  order  of  mcceeilon  among  tlie  elemen* 
tlijr  ftelimi  of  the  naik  He  pohited  out  three 
(jmt  hnrt  or  cenwrehtniiga  te<|iieiice>,  which  be 
tluii.ght  ini'u  led  tne  whole.  Ideas  followtil  one 
anoiiier,  he  ^aid,  according  to  resemblance,  contigui- 
ty in  time  or  place,  ami  cause  and  effect.  The  last 
of  these,  the  tequence  according  to  cause  and  effect, 
wax  wry  dislinctiy  conceived,  and  even  the  caUM  of 
it  explained,  by  Mr  HoU>c«.  That  of  couticoity  in 
time  and  place  b  thos  •atkfactorily  explaiaea  by  Ur 
Huaie.  "  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  as  tbe 
aeaees,  in  changing  their  objecta,  are  necessitated  to 
cbacge  them  regularly,  and  lake  (hem  as  they  lie 
cootiifuous  to  each  other,  the  imagination  must,  by 
long  custcun,  accjuirc  the  mme  method  of  thinking, 
and  run  along  the  parts  of  tpace  and  tine  in  con- 
ceiving its  objecu.'  {  Treatise  tf  Hmm»  Nature, 
F.  J.  i.  I.  aect.  4.)  Thkiaar^imNwe  toooeof  the 
lawa  poiaied  out  bf  Hebbei.  Mmdy,  that  the  order 
of  succession  among  the  ideas  follows  the  order  that 
took  place  among  the  impressions.  Mr  Hume  show* 
that  th<.'  (jriiiT  (if  si:n.-,c  is  much  governed  by  ciiniij^ui- 
(jr,  aad  why  ;  and  OBsigus  Uii*  as  a  sufficient  rca»on 
of  the  order  which  take*  place  in  the  imaginatioa. 
Of  the  next  sequence,  that  according  to  resembhnoa, 
fao  gt*ea  no  account,  and  only  appeals  to  the  coosci- 
oueaeMof  hia  loader  for  tbe  oT  the  fact. 


our  complex  ideas,  arc  only  a  parlieuUr  class  of  tducaUoa. 
cases  belonging  to  the  same  law,  the  law  of  tbe  sue- 
of  ideas;  every  complex  idea  being  only  a 
niunbcr  of  aimple  ideas,  which  succeed  each 
>  eo  lapidlj,  aa  not  to  he  !!ei>aratel^  ditdoguiah- 
able  without  aa  effort  of  tlnnighi.  Thia  was  a  great 
di«cuverv  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  lime  be  owned, 
thHt  it  was  vt  ry  imperfectly  developed  by  Mr  Hume. 
That  philosupliL-r  procL-L-tkil,  by  aid  of  these  prin. 
ciplcs,  to  account  ior  ttie  various  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind.  But  though  he  made  some  brilliant 
dcvelopements,  it  is  ucvcrtbelesa  true,  that  be  did  not 
advance  very  far  in  the  general  object.  He  wis 
amlod  by  tbe  pimtiit  of  a  few  auiprai^g  and  pan* 
doxlcal  retult*,  and  when  he  hod  arrived  at  thma  be 

gtoppcc! 

After  liini,  nnu  ut  u  short  interval,  appeared  two 
philoi.oplu'1  u  III)  were  more  g^^bei  luuuieit.  uud  laid 
better  aims.  These  were  Cundillac  and  Hartley.  The 
first  worl^  of  Condillac  appeared  some  years  before 
the  publication  of  that  of  Hartley }  but  the  wbok>  of 
Hartley's  train  of  thought  baa  iO  audb  the  air  of 
being  his  own,  that  there  it  drandant  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  specuiationt  of  both  philosophers  ejqually 
orif^iiial.  lliey  both  be^au  upon  the  ground  that, 
ull  Kiniple  ideuti  nre  copit^s  uf  impressiuitk ;  that  ail 
coiupiex  ideas  arc  wAy  simple  ideas  united  by  the 
prmciple  of  a<i?uci.ili»n.  They  proceeded  to  examine 
all  the  phenoiueim  of  the  human  mind,  and  were  ef 
opinion  that  the  principb  of  attociation,  or  the  auc- 
cenion  of  one  rimple  idea  «fter  anodier,  according 
to  certain  lawis,  Accounts  for  tlir  wliolu  ;  i1);:t 
luwh  mi^'lit,  by  me-iitation,  be  iucerttiioed  and  ap- 
plied ;  and  timt  then  the  liunian  mind  would  be  uo* 
derstood,  at  far  as  man  has  the  means  of  knowing 
it. 

The  merit  of  Coodillac  is  very  great.  It  ma^  yet« 
perhaps,  be  truer  to  sajr,  thai  he  wrote  adminnly 
uHin  phaotopby,  than  that  1m  wm  •  great  pbilow> 
pner.  Hit  power  coniiita  ia  oxpreatien :  ho  cooveya 

metaphysical  ideas  with  a  union  of  brevity  and  clear* 
nc«s  whidi  never  has  been  surpassed.  3ut  though  he 
profcs^^ed  rather  to  deliver  the  opinions  of  others,  than 
to  aim  at  invention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  be  leiV 
the  science  of  the  human  mind  in  a  much  better 
atate  than  he  found  it ;  and  thit  it  oouivalent  to  die* 
oovety.  Am  a  teacher,  in  giTiag,  in  tale  fidd,  a  riafat 
turn  to  tbe  speculations  of  his  countrymen,  his  value 
i«  beyond  all  calcuUtion ;  and  perliaps  there  is  no 
oncliuioan  beinj;,  with  the  exception  of  Locke,  «h« 
was  liiH  miuitcr,  to  whom,  in  thin  respect,  the  prof^reaa 
o/'the  liu.iiau  mind  is  so  largely  iiuiebted.  k  is  also 
true,  that  to  form  the  conception  of  tracing  tlie  sc- 
quencei,  anumg  our  simple  ideas,  as  tbe  whole  of  the 
phiJoMMby  of  the  bunan  niM4«-(**eB  with  the  help* 
which  H««M  bad  allbrdod.  aad  W  ll  VMNte  than  pro- 
liable  that  neither  Condillac  nor  Hartley  had  ever 
beard  of  a  work  which,  according  to  itt  aitthor»  had 
fallen  d<  id  I jmn  from  the  press), — was  phihieopbiad 
aud  Migaciou!)  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that,  in  expounding 
tbe  various  mental  phenomena  of  man,  Condillac 
does  not  dispUy  tbe  laoke  penetration  and  force  of 
■iad,  oar  tbe  tame  oaaipieboMirMieaib  «  Dr  B«rt> 
Ivy,  He  B«da  gveai  fnagrm  ia 
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•KduMJioB.  those  piicnoniciwi  miglil  be  resolved  ioto  the  M- 
^"^"^^  quent  es  of  simple  ideas  ;  but  Dr  Hiltky  made  MiU 
greater.  We  do  imt  mean  to  pronounce  ■  poaithe 
opinion  either  for  or  ngaiiut  the  grand  undertaking 
of  Dr  Hutkvt  to  resolve  the  wbolc  of  tbe  meniid 
phenomena  of  man  into  acqiienoes  of  impre^siont 
»r,d  of  tilt-  iiii'.p'i'  iik'.;s  v.liii  ti  citjiv  t!ji  1:1.  I?iU  we 
havL- ji  )  n:'M:,i;  11-11  in  tayiug,  thul  jiliilosojilii/fs 
ui'li  i.'N ti iiiiriiiiijiy  |)o»er  and  safracily  ;  and  it  ..s 
uiitonishing  how  many  of  the  menial  pbeii«MncDa  be 
has  clearly  re«olved  ;  how  little,  in  truth,  he  has  left 
'     about  which  any  doubt  can  remain. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pattue  Ibia  subject  any  far- 
ther.  Thia  mueh  it  aaeertaiaed,  that  the  character 
of  the  human  mind  contMts  in  the  scquencen  of  its 
ideas;  that  the  <i?'ji  ( t  "f  nUiCtitiiiii,  trit-ti. um.'.  i>.  to 
provide  for  the  CD.'istuM  [inniututfii  ui  cxtiuia  se- 
quences, rather  than  (itiur^  ;  that  we  cannot  be 
f  ure  ot  adopting  the  best  meant  to  that  end,  unleca 
we  have  die  gieateat  knewledge  of  the  i^qucncet 
tbenueivet. 

Id  what  baa  been  already  aacertaincd  on  thti  >ub« 

t'ect,  we  have  wen  that  there  aic  tw  o  tltingi  which 
tare  a  wonderful  power  over  those  sequences.  They 
are,  laistoiii,  uiul  pain  or  plfmiiir.  ISutli  ut"  i1h.>l' 
powei*  wtTf  well  rciimi kt-d  by  Mr  iiobbi-s.  Tluse 
are  the  grniicl  iiwtruments  or  powers,  by  the  use  of 
which,  tho  purposes  of  education  are  to  be  attain* 
ed. 

Where  one  idea  has  folloired  another  a  certMB 
iiiuBbi>r  of  Umea,  the  appeaiance  of  the  fiitt  ia  the 

mind  i»  sure  to  be  followed  by  that  of  tlic  second, 
and  80  on.  One  of  the  grand  point;,  then,  in  the 
stiiily  of  education,  is,  to  find  the  means  of  luakiu^', 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  tliosc  repcuuons  uu 
which  the  bencticial  sequences  depend. 

When  we  upeak  of  making  one  idea  follow  another, 
and  aiwayii  that  which  make«  part  of  a  good  train, 
inatead  of  one  that  makca  part  of  a  bed  train,  there 
n  one  dtllictdty— in  ihiii — that  each  idea,  tahen 
"-iagly  by  ItM-ir,  is  Hi  to  be  a  part  ufa  bad  tr.;in  ;is 
ol  a  good  onL-  ;  fur  bad  trains  and  j;ood  trains  arc 
butli  iiiailc  oiiL  (if  the  »ame  simple  cltintiit!'.  'l  raiii>, 
however,  take  place  by  scqueuw*  of  twos,  or  three?, 
or  any  greater  number;  ami  the  nature  of  these 
sequences,  as  complex  parts  of  a  still  greater  whole, 
in  iltat  which  renders  the  train  cither  salutary  or  hart> 
I'ul.  Custoo)  ia,  therefore,  to  be  directed  to  two 
points ;  first,  to  fbrm  those  leqaences  which  make 
•Aw  (:i)inp(jni.-iU  parts  of  a  good  train  ;  anJ  ^ccniidlv, 
la  juid  tliosc  btquences  together,  to  as  lu  toustautc 
tl)e  train. 

When  wo  speak  of  making  one  idea  follow  another, 
there  nutt  always  be  a  starting  point ;  there  must 
be  MNne  one  idea  from  wliieli  the  train  begins  to 
ikiw ;  and  it  i*  pretty  evident  that  much  will  depend 
tqpOO  this  ides.  One  grand  question,  then,  is— what 
are  tbe  ideas  which  mu&t  frequently  operate  a  tl)e 
<  o:iitiiLiu:(  iTient  of  traiti."  — tint  vvi  ni.iy  by  custom 

atUluIi  to  tllLlil  ^ucll  a>.  art-  tiiu  most  hfiicficent.  It 
has  hi  tn  observed  tliat  111,1,1,  ;f  tint  all,  of  our  trains. 
Start  iioia  a  sensation,  or  some  impression  upon  the 
external  nr  inieroal  nerves.  Tbe  question  theo  is, 
which  are  thoae  aensaAiiit,  or  aggregates  of  senaft* 
tions,  which  ate  of  die  most  frequent  ncarrtnoe;  it 


being  obviously  of  importance,  that  those  which  give  Edvesw^ 
occasion  to  the  greatest  number  of  trains,  should  be  ^^^'^ 
made,  if  po«ible>  to  give  occasion  only  to  the  beat 
trains.  Now  die  eensations,  or  aggregates  of  sen- 
sadons,  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of  lift* 
are  those  of  most  frequent  recurrence ;  and  ivom 
wliicli  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  iliat  beneficial 
trains  slioiild  cpnimenct'.  Hieing  np  in  the  morning, 
iiiid  going  to  h(  d  ut  ni^lii.are  aggregates  of  this  de« 
scriptioD,  common  to  all  mankind;  so  ore  the  coro« 
mencement  and  termination  of  meals,  llie  practi- 
cal sii^idty  of  priests^  even  is  the  rudest  ages  of  tbe 
wovM,  permvM  the  Importanoe,  for  giving  rcUgioua 
trains  an  ascendancy  in  the  mind,  of  uniting  them,  by 
evly  and  steady  custom,  with  ihote  perpetually  re- 
curring lenjntions.  The  morning  and  evLnm^  |>rav- 
ers,  the  grace  before  and  alter  meals,  have  something  • 
coiTcspoodent  to  them  id  the  rellgioa  of  perbape  all 
nations. 

It  may  appear,  even  from  these  few  reflectioiwMid 
iUustratioas,  that,  if  the  aensatiooa,  which  are  neat 
apt  to  give  commencement  to  trains  of  ideas,  are 

skilfully  selected,  and  the  trains  which  lead  most 
durely  to  the  happiness,  first  of  the  individual  him- 
^<.  .t,  and  iiL-\t  oi  lii5  Icjiii.v-crL'.iturc  s,  an:  l)v  cus- 
tuui  tiiectually  united  with  them,  a  provision  of  uu> 
spi  akable  boportance  is  made  for  tbe  happinciaof 
the  race. 

Beside  custom,  it  was  nmarked  by  Hobbcs,  that 
appetite  bad  a  great  |iower  over  the  mental  trains. 
But  appedte  is  the  leelmg  toward  pleasure  or  pain 

in  pros[>ect ;  that  i^*,  future  pleasure  or  pain.  To 
say  that  appetite,  therefore,  has  power  over  the  men- 
tal trains,  is  to  s.iy,  tiial  the  pros[>o>.t  1*1  p.V.i.Mirc  or 
paio  has.  That  tUis  is  true,  even  itioii  knuMa  by 
his  own  experience.  The  best  means,  then,  of  ap- 
plying the  prospt'Ct  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  render 
beneficent  trains  perpetual  in  tlie  miiul,  i»  the  thing 
to  be  found  out,  and  made  famtiiar  to  niankind. 

The  mode  in  which  pleasure  and  pain  allbet  tbe 
trains  of  tlic  mind  h,  as  ends.  Tliat  is  to  say;  as  a 
train  t  onimi^nces,  we  have  supposed,  in  some  present 
sensation,  to  it  may  be  cokccivlJ  terminating  in 
the  idea  of  some  future  plta^ure  or  pain.  The  in- 
termediate ideas,  between  the  cuniniencement  and  the 
end,  may  be  either  of  the  beneiicei-t  dc«cription  or 
the  hurtful.  Suppose  tbe  sight  of  a  fine  equipage 
to  be  the  commeocenient ;  and  the  riches,  which  af- 
fbrd  it,  the  ap|K'tite,  or  end,  of  a  train  in  the  nund 
ot' two  individuals  at  ti  c  moik  tii:n.  'I  'u:  latermc- 
di.iit!  ideas  in  the  luii  d  oi'  tin-'  uui-  ujl  Ltiitliccnt,  in 
tin.-  otlair  iiurtfiil.  'I  he  ni.nd  of  the  one  immi.  di  itc- 
iy  runs  over  all  the  lionuurable  and  useful  modeii  of 
acquiring  riches — tlie  acqui:.itiun  of  the  most  rare 
and  useful  qualities — tlie  l  ager  watch  of  all  the  best 
opportunities  of  bringing  them  into  actioa— and  the 
«Mdy  hidastiy  with  which  they  may  be  n|>piied* 
That  of  the  other  recur*  to  none  but  the  vicmiub 
nuidis  of  ai (|u;riiiy  lirhes — by  lucky  accident*, — t!ii.- 
arta  of  liie  adn.iii.jri  r  and  iuipoi>ior — by  rupiuc  uuJ 
plunder,  pcrhaii-  i  n  tlie  l.lr^e^t  scale.  ')y  aa  uie  lio- 
iiours  find  g'lirio  ui  war.  ^^uppo1ie  the  one  of  these 
traint,  to  be  iiaLntual  among  inUiviUualii,  the  Other 
jwt.   What  a  aidereoce  tor  maokind  2 

it  is  unoeoeMary  to  adduce  farther  imCancet  for 
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MitalioO'  the  cJucidafion  of  this  part 
^— tion.    W  hat,  in  tliis  jjurUun 


of  (uir  innntal  Ciinstilu- 
of  tlio  lifld,  requircti  to 
be  done  Cor  the  science  of  cdiK-ation,  npju-urH  to  be, 
to  aflcettain,  Jir«t,  what  are  the  i mis  ot  liunian  desire, 
ll»c  really  uUimate  objects  at  nliirh  it  p»ii»tit;  next, 
to  aiceruun  what  are  the  most  beaelicent  meaos  of 
MUuiring  tboce  objocu ;  and  U»tiy,  to  accuatom  the 
mind  to  fill  up  .the.  iatermediate  ipace  between  the 
present  sensation  and  the  ultimate  object,  with 
nothing  but  ilie  idc-i^  nT  those  beneBcctit  mean^.  \V  c 
are  pcrfictlv  nware  thnt  iliese  ini<tructions  are  far 
too  general,     liut  ml  hoju'  it  «:ll  be  carri^'tl  in  iiiuid 
how  little,  beyond  the  most  general  idea$,  so  confined 
a  sketch  as  the  praaent  cao  potmbly  embrace ;  and 
w  are  atill  not  witboot  an  expectatioD  that  the«e  ex- 
poiidOBi,  gcneial  aa  thejr  are,  will  not  be  wholly 
without  their  use. 
Oi  the  (jua-     II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
Wh«kk<u-  sciencf  of  Liiuc.ition,  or  tfu-  iinjiiirv  what  are  the 
■MtoHiip-  quailtii-s  with  ivhitli  it  is  oi  most  importance  that  the 
mind  ot'  the  iudiddual  shoiilil  be  endowed.  This 
inquiry  we  arc  in  hopes  the  preceding  expOKition 
wil)  enable  us  very  niateiiaily  tn  abtidge.    In  one 
wnwj  it  mii^t  undoubtedly  be  affirmed,  that  all  the 
deitrable  quaKriea  oT  the  nutnan  mixti  are  included 
in  those  beneficent  sequences  of  which  we  have 

3)okcn  above.  But,  a<  it  would  require,  to  make 
lis  sufficiently  ii  tLlliixiblc,  a  iinire  extcnsivf  expo- 
sition  than  we  are  able  to  afl'urd,  w  e  luusi  content 
ourselves  with  the  ordinary  language,  and  with  a 
more  familiar  mode  of  considering  the  subject. 

Aa  the  object  is  happincit,  that  intelligence  is  one 
of  the  qualitiea  in  queafion  will  not  be  denied^  and 
may  speedily  be  made  to  appear.  To  attain  happU 
ness  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  all  the  mciin^  to 
that  end  which  the  compass  of  nuture  airorib  nm^t 
be  employed  in  the  most  perfect  pos^ibh;  nunlc.  Hut 
all  the  means  which  the  compuss  of  nature,  or  the 
system  in  which  we  are  placed,  affords,  can  only  be 
luiown  by  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  that  ays- 
teffi<    The  highest  measure  of  knowledge  is  there* 

ftre  Mquired.  ^  But  aaera  knowledge  ia  notcnongk ; 
a  mere  mogazme  of  rememhered'  laets  is  a  inefcaB 

treasure.  Amid  ihv  va^t  variety  of  known  things, 
tlierc  is  needed  a  power  of  clioosing;  a  power  of 
discerning  which  of  thcni  uic  cnnducive,  which  not, 
to  the  ends  we  have  in  view,  'i'hc  ingredients  of  in- 
telligence are  two,  knowledge  and  sagacity  ;  the  one 
affording  the  matcriaU,  upon  which  theotbW  ia  to  be 
exerted:  the  one  drawing  what  enbti^  ibe  ether 
eoBTerting  it  to  the  greatest  use ;  the  one-brinf^og 
within  our  ken  what  i*  capable  and  what  fs  not  ca- 
pable of  being  u^L'd  as  iiiLan<,  tlic  othur  sLiziiig  ami 
combining,  ai  liie  proper  nioiitciii,  whutcvtr  is  the 
fittest  means  to  each  particular  end.  This  union, 
then,  of  ciwioutneM  and  energy ;  this  posscK&ion  of 
nOBiennis  ideas,  with  the  masterly  command  of  them, 
is  one  of  the  more  immediate  ends  to  which  the  bo* 
sbcaa  of  education  Is  to  be  directed. 

With  a  view  to  happiness  as  the  end,  another  qua- 
lity will  easily  present  itself  as  indispensable.  Con- 
ceive that  a  man  knows  the  materials  which  can  be 
employed  as  means,  and  in  pruuipi  and  unerring  in 
the  mode  of  conibining  them ;  all  this  power  is  lo«t, 
If  ^ei«  ia  anj  thing  in  his  nature  which  prerenu  him 
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fioin  using  it.    If  In-  has  finy  appetite  in  his  nature  VAatH^a, 
w  hicli  k'atl<  him  to  ]jui?ue  ci.'rf,Tin  things  with  which  ' 
the  n;ost  eHeetti.d  pursuit  of  Itajipiiiesis  is  inconsist- 
ent, so  far  tliH  evil  is  incurred.  A  perfect  conimond, 
then,  over  a  man's  appetites  and  dciiirk>s  ;  the  po"  er 
of  restraining  thtmi  whenever  they  lead  in  a  hurtful 
direction ;  that  possession  of  himself  which  insurea 
his  judgmeitt  apunst  the  illuaion*  of  the  paMiona, 
and  enwles  him  to  pursue  constantly  what  he  deli> 
beratcly  approves,  is  indispensably  i  <  ^jui>ite  to  enable 
him  to  produce  the  greatest  possihiu  iiua;itit)  ot  hap- 
piness.   This  i$  what  the  ancient  pliilo>ui>i:>  rs  called 
temperance  ;  not  exactly  the  same  with  what  iscdl* 
ed  the  virtue  or  grace  of  temperance,  in  theological 
meralityt  which  includes  a  certain  portion  (in  the 
doctrines  of  soma  theotogical  instrnctofs,  a  very 
largo  portjon)  of  abFtincnce,  and  not  only  of  ab- 
stinence, or  the  gratuitous  renunciation  of  pleasure, 
but  of  the  intlieiion  of  voluntary  pain.    Tiiis  is  done 
with  a  view  to  pltose  the  God,  or  object  of  worship, 
an:l  to  provide,  through  hi$  favour,  for  the  happiness 
of  a  second  or  future  life.    The  temperance  of  the 
ancient  pbiloiopben  had  a  view  only  to  the  happi> 
neas  of  the  present  life ;  and  cansi:«te^  in  the  power 
of  resisting  the  immediate  propeneity,  if  yielding  to 
it  would  lead  to  an  overbalani  i-  <>!'  evil,  or  jirevent 
the  enjiiyment  of  a  superior  gomi,  in  n  hatcver  tiie 
good  i;r  (,\\\  ol'the  |>resent  lilc  c.M;t.i^t!i.   This  resist- 
ing powt'r  cutisikLs  uf  two  purta :  tlie  |>ower  of  resist- 
ing the  tdlurements  of  pleasure  :  and  that  of  resisting 
the  terrors  of  pain ;  the  last  of  which  has  an  appro* 
priato  name,  and  is  called  Fortitude. 

These  two  qualities/  the  intelligenoe  which  con 
always  choow  the  best  poasible  means,  and  the 

strength  whieli  overc-onie.'i  the  niisguidirip  propensi- 
ties, appear  to  be  .sulTielent  fur  the  liappincss  ot'  tJie 
individual  himselt  ;  to  the  pursuit  ofwhirh  it  cannot 
be  doubled  tliat  he  haa  always  sufticient  motions. 
But  education,  we  have  said,  should  be  an  instru- 
ment to  render  the  individual  the  best  possible  arti- 
ficer of  happiness,  not  to  himself  alone,  but  also  to 
othera.  What,  then,  are  thequalitiea  with  which  be 
ought  to  be  endowed,  to  make  htu  produce  die 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness  to  others 

It  is  evident  enough  to  see  what  is  the  first  grand 
division.  A  man  can  atiect  the  hapjiiness  ol'  others 
either  by  abstaining  from  doing  them  harm,  or  by 
doing  them  peaitive  good.  To  abstain  from  dobg 
them  harm,  receives  the  name  of  Justice:  to  do  po- 
aitive  good  reeeivee  that  of  Generoci^.  Justioe  and 
|pnero«ity,  then,  are  die  two  qualities  by  whidi  man 
18  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. .And  it  thus  apyu  nr.s.  that  the  four  Cardinal 
\'iitues  ot  the  aneieiit?  du  pretty  completely  inelude 
all  the  i]n.'»hties,  to  ti  e  po8.-:e$$ion  oi  which  it  i.'f  lie- 
sirable  that  the  human  mind  should  be  trained,  'i'ho 
defect,  however,  of  this  description  is,  that  it  is  far 
too  general.  Jt  is  evident  that  the  train  of  mental 
evenia  which  conduct  to  the  proposed  resuha  must 
be  far  more  particularized  to  injure,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree,  the  effects  of  instruction  ;  and  it  must 
he  conI*  s>ed  that  the  eihicul  iri-lnic  tion.i  oC  the  an- 
cients tailed  by  rcmainiug  too  much  tn  geiieralji. 
What  is  wanting  is,  that  the  incidents  of  human  life 
should  be. skilfully  classified;  both  tbeae  on  the  oo« 
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Kteidait.  cttioa  of  which  they  who  aie  the  objecu  of  the  good 
**V^  acta  are  pointed  out  for  the  receipt  of  thcro,  and 

thosi .  on  the  occasion  of  wliich  tlu  y  «)io  nrL-  tu  be 
tlie  iiistraiuents  are  called  upon  fur  tliu  ]H'r)V)rniaiice. 
It  ihlU  B]i[it;ir.s  lliut  till'  si'ii Hl'l-  lit'  ftllks,  ;is  wi'li  jf. 

the  acience  of  intellectuals,  mutt  be  carried  to  pcr- 
ftclioB,  before  the  best  fonndBtioD  u  obtained  tar  the 
■eience  of  odueatioa. 
Of  ika  Ma.  HI*  We  have  apoiteit  of  the  qiialitlea  which  are 
taieaf  aobaerrient  to  huroao  happineaa,  aa  means  to  an  end. 
Hafpioa^  But,  before  means  can  be  skilfully  adapti-d  to  an 
eiul,  the  end  iua>t  be  accuraltly  kmnvn.  To  krur.v 
how  lUv  human  mind  in  to  tK'  iruiucd  lo  tiic  proiiiu- 
tion  of  happiness,  another  inquiry,  then,  is  necviu-ary, 
Wherein  docs  human  happiness  consist  ?  'J'liis  is  a 
controverted  question ;  and  we  have  introduced  it 
nther  with  a  view  to  aliow  the  piece  which  it  occu> 
pfao  ia  the  theory  of  education,  than  that  we  have  k 
in  our  power  to  elucidate  a  subject  about  which 
there  is  so  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  which 
some  of  tlif  (ii'-putant  -  li-ad  into  very  -ulitk'  and  in- 
tricate in((uiriis.  'l  iic  iniportanre  of  tliL-  <iuL«iion  i* 
f utticitntly  cviriunt  tVoni  this,  that  it  is  liic  giaiul 
central  point,  to  which  ail  other  quentions  and  in- 
quiries converge  ;  that  point,  by  their  bearing  upon 
which  the  value  of  all  other  things  is  determined. 
That  it  diOttld  remain  itaelf  undetermined,  implies, 
that  this  branch  of  philosophy  ia  yet  iar  from  ita 
highest  point  of  perfection. 

The  speculations  on  this  subject,  too,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  cla^sses  ;  that  ot  ilw-.e  »ho  trace 
up  all  the  cli'iiH'titi.  of  h.ij)pinc8«,  as  they  tiu  all  thon^ 
Ot  intellect,  to  the  simple  sensations  which,  by  their 
tnnsfurmation  Into  ideas,  and  afterwards  into  various 
combinatioiM,  eompcoe,  they  thinic,  all  the  intetieo- 
toal  and  nmd  phenomena  of  oar  natore;  aaotber, 
that  of  thoae  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this  humble 
urigiii ;  who  affirm  that  there  is  something  in  human 
happiness,  and  in  the  Iiuriiaii  intetlLCt,  »hich  soars 
hiph  abo\  L-  thi*  corporeal  Ji  vlI  ,  that  tliuru  are  inte!- 
iLif'.ual  its  »tll  as  moral  forms,  the  ris])!enileiit  ob- 
jects of  human  desire,  which  can  by  no  lucuns  be  re- 
solved into  the  grosser  elements  of  sense.  Tliese 
philosa|ihcrs  ^ak  of  eternal  and  immutable  truths ; 
tnitba  wblcb  are  altogether  independent  of  our  li- 
nked expefieiiee  t  irindi  ore  tridy  oahfartiU  which 
the  mind  recognizes  widiout  the  aid  of  ^e  senses ; 
and  which  are  the  objects  of  [mie  iutellict.  They 
affirm,  also,  that  there  is  a  notion  of  right  nrnl  of 
wrong  wholly  undcriveJ  from  liuuiau  experience, 
and  independent  of  the  laws  which  regulaie,  in  this 
world,  the  happiness  and  mii-ery  of  human  life ;  a 
right  and  wrong,  the  distinction  between  which  is 
perceived,  aooonling  to  some,  by  a  peculiar  sense; 
according  to  others,  by  the  ftcidty  which  discerns 
pure  truth ;  according  to  others  by  common  sense  ; 
it  is  llie  s.inK'.  iucorciing  lo  some,  with  the  notam 
vi  the  liine>s  and  untitnesg  of  things;  .iceoriliiig  to 
otiiers,  «nh  the  law  of  nature  ;  aeeordmir  tn  others, 

with  truth  ;  and  there  is  one  eminent  ph)i<i>iophc>r 
who  mokes  it  depend  upon  sympathy,  w  ithout  de- 
termining very  clearly  wbctbier  sympathy  depends 
upon  the  senses  or  not. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  exhort  phiksopbers  to 
peifaet  thb  ioquiiy  i  that  we  may  unoeiMMid  at  last. 


not  by  vague  abstract  terms,  but  dearly  and  pre*  Edeaaiat. 
cisely,  what  are  the  simplf  idexs  iiiclu<lc'd  under  the  ■^"v"^ 

term  happincf^s  ;  and  Hh.it  i>  the  r»  il  obiect  to 
Mliich  fthication  IS  poiiiteil  :  sHiL'e  it  is  ulterl)  im- 
p  i>slble,  .^l.kll■  (h(  ri'  is  au\  vagueness  and  unriT- 
Utinty  with  respect  to  the  end,  that  there  afaoulu  be 
the  graetest  preciiioo  and  certainty  in  eonbioing 
die  means. 

IV.  We  come  at  last  to  the  consideration  of  the  or  v^va. 
meana  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  maa  fiv  cndou  hig  '-' " "  " 
the  human  mind  with  the  qualities  on  which  tin  ge  [i,'^'  ]^^^,^ 
nerutioo  (ifliiipjiiin (!epc:u!s.  It  is  under  tliis  headof  foncuii; 
tliat  [he  discussion  of  the  practical  expedients  chiefly  d»  Xiad. 
oceurs.   It  emlmces,  also,  however,  somepoiala  of 

theory. 

Unu  of  the  most  important  of  the  remaitiio^  ques- 
tions, of  that  sort,  refiers  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
useful  qoalitiet  of  human  nature  are,  or  are  not,  im> 
dor  the  powen  of  education.  This  is  tlie  subject  of 
a  famous  controversy,  with  nanie^  of  the  highest  au« 
thority  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  HeUeiiu.-,  it 
is  true,  stantl*  almost  alone,  on  one  side.  But  JJd- 
s  elius,  ulor.i ,  is  u  liost.  No  one  man,  perhaps,  has 
done  »o  much  towards  perfecting  the  thtoty  of  edu- 
cation as  Mons.  Helvctius ;  and  his  hooka  aie  pceg- 
nant  with  infonnatioa  of  the  highest  innonance. 
Whoever  wiahea  to  nndersiand  the  groond-work  of 
education,  can  do  nothing  more  conducive  to  bis 
end,  than  to  study  profoundly  the  expositions  of  this 
philosophical  impiirer,  whether  he  ailopts  lii«  conclu- 
tions,  in  all  tlieir  latituile,  ur  uut.  Tliat  Uclvctius 
was  not  more  uchnired,  in  his  own  country,  is  owing 
really  to  the  vulueot  his  work.  It  was  too  solid,  tor 
the  frivolous  taste  of  the  gay  circles  of  Paris — asseiO« 
blics  of  pampored  noblesse,  who  wished  for  nollung 
but  amusement.  Thathehasbeensolillleviahied,in 
this  coimtry,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  owing  a  little 
to  the  same  cause  ;  but  another  has  conctirrrd.  An 
opi[iinii  liii,  presadeil,  it  false  o:H,tliat  Ilelvetius  a 
pt-tulitul^  daiigeruus  eoeni)  tu  leiigiun;  and  litis  \va^ 
deterred  |MM>plc  from  reading,  or  rather  the  e'hl 
people,  wlio  do  not  read,  have  deterred  the  young 
w  ho  do.  There  is  no  book,  the  author  of  which  doM 
not  disguise  his  unbelief,  that  can  he  read  with  mora 
safety  to  religion.  The  author  atla«ks  nothing  but 
priestcraft,  and  that  in  one  of  the  worst  of  its  lomis, 
the  popi»h  priestcrafl  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages, 
the  idea  of  uhich  we  are  well  aceustoaud,  in  this 
country,  to  *epjif  jtt'  iVuiu  ihi^l  of  rtitgion  m  the  ab- 
stract. When  his  phraseology  at  any  time  extends, 
and  that  is  not  often,  to  Christianity  itself,  or  to  re- 
ligion in  the  abstract,  there  is  nothing  calculated  to 
seduce.  There  is  nothing  epigrammatic,  and  spark- 
ling in  the  exprussitm ;  nothing  sophistical  and  art- 
fully veiled  in  the  reasoning  ;  a  plain  proposition  is 
stated,  with  a  plain  indication  of  iU  evidence ;  and 
if  your  judgment  is  Mot  convinced,  yoo are oot de- 
luded tlirou^ll  the  limey. 

M.  Hi  Iveiilis  <iys,  that  if  you  take  men  who  bring 
into  the  world  with  them  the  original  constituents  of 
their  oatwe,  their  mental  and  bodily  frame,  in  that 
oriiimuy  state  of  goodness  which  ia  oonunoD  lo  the 
great  body  of  mankind,— leaving  out  of  the  aocouot 
the  comparatively  snull  number  of  individuals  who 
come  into  the  world  imperfect,  and  numiiiesUy  below 
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.'jfiiioa.  the  ortlinary  standard, — you  miiy  regard  tlie  whole 
^/"^  ol  this  great  maw  of  majikind,  as  ei|Ually  susceptible 
of  mental  excellence;  and  may  truce  the  cauMii  which 
milke  them  to  differ.  If  this  be  fo,  the  power  of 
education  embraces  every  thing  bcHFecn  tbs  kmrett 
itage  of  ioteliectnal  and  moral  rudencn,  and  tlw 
highest  state,  not  only  of  actual,  but  ofpowible  per- 
fection. And  if  till'  |irnvi  r  of  education  be  so  im- 
mense, the  motive  for  pi'rfecting  it  is  great  Ijiyund 
expression. 

The  conclusions  of  Ilflvclius  were  controverted 
directly  by  Rousseau;  and  defended,  against  thoKC 
ttrictuns,  by  the  author  himsrif.  We  recollect  few 
writew  in  this  country  who  havi-  embraced  them.* 
But  OUT  writers  have  contented  thenueives,  rather 
with  rejecting,  than  diiiproving ;  and,  at  best,  have 
supported  their  rejection  only  by  some  incidental  re- 
flection, or  the  indication  of  a  discrepancy  between 
his  coih:!iisioiis  and  thi'lrs. 

One  of  the  causes,  why  people  have  been  so  much 
startled,  by  the  extent  to  which  Helvctius  has  carried 
the  dominion  of  education,  seems  to  us  to  arise,  from 
th«r  not  indtuiUog  in  it  nearly  so  much  as  he  doe«. 
They  include  in  it  little  more  than  what  is  espiCMed 
by  the  tern  sdiooling ;  commencing  about  six  or  se- 
vtn  Mars  of  age,  and  cndinc  at  lafi  >t  \rii(i  tlic  arriv- 
bJ  oC  iDanhood.    If  this  alone  is  nitant  by  cihica- 
lien.  il  is  no  Joubt  true,  that  eilinution  is  far  iiidcej 
from  being  all-powerful.    But  if  in  education  is  in- 
cluded every  thing,  whii  li  acts  upon  the  being  as  it 
Gomea  firom  the  bands  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  modify  the  mind,  to  render  the  train  of  feelihgt 
(liferent  fVom  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
the  question  is  worthy  of  the  most  profound  eonsi. 
deration.    It  is  probable.that  i     i  'c  in  gtriLTa!  form 
a  very  inartet^uale  conception  ol  uU  the  circumstan- 
ces whicl)  act  ihiriiif,'  the  fuit  months,  pi  rliaps  tlic 
first  moments,  of  existence,  and  of  the  power  of  those 
circurostances  in  i;ivinj{  permanent  qualities  to  the 
anind.  The  works  of  Helvetius  would  have  been  in> 
Tutuable,  if  tbey  had  done  nothbg  more  than  prove 
their  vast  importance,  and  call  to  them  the  OODOeit* 
trated  attention  of  mankind.    Bouaseao  began  this 
important  branch  of  the  study  of  education.  lie 
remarked  a  variety  of  important  facts,  nliicli,  till 
his  time,  had  been  almost  u«lverl^ally  i)ej;lecied,  ia 
the  minds  of  infants,  and  how  much  might  be  done, 
by  ill-  .  aIu>  surround  them,  to  give  good  or  bad 
qualities  to  their  minds,  long  before  the  time  at 
whreb  it  had  been  supposed  that  educadon  could 
commence.   Rut  Helvctius  treated  the  subject  mildt 
more  iirofouudly  and  systematically.    He  traced  the 
circum.sianccs  to  the  very  moment  of  blrtli ;  and 
showed  at  liow  wonderfully  early  aa  age  indelible 
cPiacacters might  be  impressed;  nay,  that  of  the  eir- 
CLKUBtanc^  over  which  man  has  a  control  (for  he 
SfaealtS  not  of  others),  some  may  be  traced  even 
beyond  the  birth,  on  which  eflects  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance depend. 


Tl  is  eviJeiH  lunv  n'.utli  it  inipfirls  tlie  science  of  Filucstioo. 
edncatioii,  llmi  these  circumfttanccs  i>houM,  by  care-  '•^V^*' 
fid  and  continued  obscr^'atian,  be  all  ascertained, 
and  placed  in  the  order  best  adapted  for  drawing 
from  them  the  most  efRcient  practical  rules.  ThisM 
of  more  importance  than  detenauiiiw  the  question, 
whether  the  prodigious  dillernicewhieh  exists  among 
men,  ordinarily  well  organized,  is  owinjx  wliolly  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  operated  upon  them  since 
the  first  mo^nent  of  tlu  ir  setisitive  existence,  or  is  in 
part  produced  by  original  peculiarities.  Enough  is 
ascertained  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if  educa< 
tion  does  not  perform  every  thing,  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  which  it  does  not  perform :  that  nothing 
can  be  more  iatal  than  the  error  of  thooe  who  relax 
in  the  vigilance  of  education,  becante  nature  is  power> 
ful,  and  cither  renders  it  impossible  for  tliem  to  ac- 
complish much,  or  accomplishes  a  ^reiit  deal  with- 
out then)  :  tliat  the  feeling  is  miu  h  niorc  l  oiiforn-.- 
able  to  experience,  and  much  more  conformable  to 
utility,  which  ascribes  every  thing  to  education,  and 
tluis  carries  the  motive  for  vigilance  and  industry,  in 
that  great  concern,  to ila  highest  possible  pitch.  This 
much,  at  any  rate,  is  ascertained,  that  ail  the  diiiisr- 
ence  which  exists,  or  can  ever  be  made  to  exists  be* 

tween  one  body,  or  class  of  men,  aiu!  anoliier,  h  ' 
wholly  owing  to  cducalion.  Those  peculiunties.  if 
any  such  there  be,  whicli  sink  a  nmn  heUju ,  or  ele- 
vate him  above  the  ordinary  state  of  aptitude  to  pro- 
fit by  education*  have  no  operation  in  the  case  of 
large  numbers  or  bodies.  Hut  large  numbers  or  bo- 
dies ofioea  are  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  mental  ex- 
cellence ;  and  aaigbt,  without  doubt,  be  raised  to  itttl 
higher.   Other  large  bodies,  or  whole  nations,  have 

been  found  in  so  very  low  a  mental  state,  as  to  bc 
raised  but  little  ubovi-  the  brutes.  Ail  this  v.ist  di»- 
tuiue  is  undeniably  the  etTect  of  education.  This 
niucli,  therefore,  uiay  be  affirmed  on  the  side  of  Hel- 
vetius, that  a  prodii;imis  difference  ia  produced  by 
education ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  as- 
sumed than  proved,  that  any  dil&rmee  exiMl^  but 
that  which  diflerence  of  edocatioo  cmtec. 
The  ciretmistanees  wHeh  are  inddded  under  die  or  die  p/^ 

term  Education,  in  t!ie  comprehenHvc  sense  in  which  itMlflicnni- 
wc  have  defined  it,  may  Ik-  divided,  we  have  staid,  Jjj? 
into  Physical  and  Moral.  We  sli.'jil  now  consider  the'^jj^"'*' 
two  classes  in  the  order  in  w  hich  we  have  named  Amdog  iha 
them ;  and  have  here  again  to  remind  the  reader.  T~ 
that  we  are  limited  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  what 
we  sboold  wish  to  bo  done,  nitber  than  permitted  to 
attempt  Ae  pvformmoe. 

1.  Three  things  are  desrrable  with  regard  to  the 
physical  circumstance  ,  1,;  Ii  operate  in  the  way  of 
educatiuu  favourably  <n  uutavourably;  to  collect  them 
fully;  to  appreciate  til  em  duly;  and  to  place  thcni 
in  the  order  which  is  most  favourable  for  drawing 
from  them  practical  rules. 

This  is  a  service  (common  to  the  adences  of  edu- 
cation end  mind)  wfaieh  has  been  very  imperfectly 


•  There  is  one  brilliant  authority  on  the  side  of  Helvetius:  "  it  was  a  favourite  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  that  all  mm  are  born  with  an  cqoal  capnciqrof  imprevement."  Lord  TeignoMnidt'c  Li/i  of  Sir 
WaUam  Jones,  Vol.  II.  p.  211. 
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fiineadon.  rendereiL  It  hw  been  cincfly  rc»crved  to  medical 
^^V^  men  to  obaerve  the  physical  circumstances  wliicli  af- 
fect the  body  and  miiul  i»r  man  ;  lint  oi'  nu'tiical  men 
few  have  been  much  fkiited  in  the  obatrv^itiiHi  of 
mental  phenomena,  or  have  thought  themse!vi  <  i.tl 
led  upoa  to  mark  tite  rhare  which  physical  circuin* 
■tances  had  in  producing  thom.  There  are  indec^l 
some,  and  thote  remarkabic  exceptions.  There  ia 
Dr  Datrwin  in  our  own  country,  and  M.  Cabank  in 
France.  They  have  both  of  them  taken  the  mind 
a»  a  part  at  lea«t  uf  tlieir  study ;  and  we  are  highly 
indebted  to  tlie^ii  fur  tho  ujiiibi  r  nnd  value  of  their 
observations.  Tliey  are  both  philosophers,  in  the 
most  important  sense  of  the  word;  they  both  obser- 
ved na'ure  for  thcniseivef ,  observed  her  attentively, 
and  with  their  view  steadily  directed  to  the  proper 
end.  But  still  it  ia  not  safe  to  reljr  upoo  them  im« 
plicitly  ai>  guides.  They  were  in  too  great  ahaate  to 
estabhsh  cuncKi<^ions ;  and  were  n;)t  to  let  tlieir  be- 
lief run  befort;  tlii  ir  L-vidciict*.  I  bvy  were  not  suffi- 
ciently carctiil  to  (Ji'tiiiguish  bi  t«<  <  ii  the  diflerent 
degrees  of  evidence,  and  to  inarl.  h!i.ii  is  required 
to  constitute  proof.  To  do  llu*  ^t.a(llly  seems,  in- 
•)prd.  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  ni  all  cndowmenU ; 

was  much  less  the  characteriiitic  of  the  two  pbi- 
loiinphcr«,  tee  have  oanied,  than  a  wide  nage  of  know- 
ledge, from  wbieh  tbey  cdiecled  the  lacu,  and  great 
ingenuity  in  combining  and  applying  them.  Dr  Dar- 
win was  tlic  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  strength 
anil  tlic  vii.iknt-s  ol'  wi  icfi  wi-  sMc.ik.  Tlic  «ork  of 
Darwin,  to  which  we  diicHy  alluiie,  i*  tlie  /iuonomia ; 
though  important  remarks  to  the  same  effect  arc 
•cattercd  in  his  other  publicatiotu.  Cabanis  entitled 
hia  great  work,  Hajyporiu  du  Phtftique  et  du  Moral  dt 
Fliamme.  And  there  are  some  worka  rceentl/  $/u 
ROtmced  by  German  physiologiitt,  the  titles  of  which 
promise  aids  in  the  »ume  endeino  ir.  Fut  though 
we  expect  from  them  new  fact«,  and  ingenious  hints, 
w  e  have  lea*  hope  of  tuy  g»at  number  of  aoutid  con- 
clusions. 

There  are  certain  general  names,  already  in  u&e, 
including  the  greater  number  of  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances which  operate  in  the  way  of  education 
upoa  the  mind.  It  will  be  conTenicnt,  becauac  of 
ueir  comBMoneia,  to  make  use  of  them  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  though  neitlier  thv  enumeration  « 
they  make  is  complete,  nor  tho  dtxiribution  logicut. 

All  the  physical  circu^^^t;uu•cs  which  operate  up- 
on the  mind  are  either,  1.  inherent  in  the  body  ;  or, 
3.  external  to  the  body.  Those  which  are  external 
to  the  body  operate  upon  Ibe  mind,  by  lint  opera- 
ting upon  the  body. 

Of  the  first  kino,  the  more  remarkable  aeem  to  be 
healthincM  or  ticldhieta,  strength  or  wmknecs,  beau- 
ty or  deformity,  the  temperament,  tin-        iht  mx. 

Of  the  second  sort,  the  more  remarkable  seem  to 
Ik'  th.  dimcnti  the  labour,  the  air,  tcmpefMure,  no- 
tion, rest. 

Previous  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  power  which 
physical  drcumstances  exert  in  the  formation  of  the 
mindi  it  may  seem  that  we  ought  to  determine  the 
apecubitive  question  retpectinig  the  nature  of  the 
ntnd  t  that  is,  whether  the  pbaomena  of  mind  jtiKf 
posribly  result  from  a  certain  organization  of  the 
powers  of  matter ;  or  whether  somethiog  of  a  differ- 


ent kmd,  and  which  we  call  fpirittud,  most  not  be  Mewlhe. 
eODCeired,  as  the  source  and  or^'un  of  thought.  We  ^-^"^ 
do  not  mmiti  to  enter  into  this  controversy,  which 
would  dct.iiii  ii»  too  long.  It  !!<  not,  in  ihc  least  de- 
t;rLL-,  iifOL->ary  that  we  should,  for  tlic  t  iul  whicli  we 
have  in  view.  VVhctlier  tlie  one  hypothesis,  with  re- 
spect to  the  mind,  be  adopted,  or  the  other,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  circuoMtancee,  which  operate  in  the 
fomuttion  of  baman  character,  into  theee  commonly 
called  Phpical,  and  tho«e  commonly  called  Moral, 
will  be  as  convenient  a  distribution,  as  the  present 
st  itc  ol  our  know  li'tliie  i  nabl(  s  u*  tu  make.  And  all 
timi  luquiry  can  do,  iii  regard  to  iho«e  circumstan- 
ces, is,  to  irat  o  tlii  iii  accurately,  and  to  observe  their 
etiects  ;  thiit  is,  to  ascertain  what  they  are,  and  what 
tde  order  of  the  mental  events  by  which  they  are 
followed.  This  ia  aimply  matter  of  experience;  and 
what  we  experience  ia  what  it  is,  whatever  opmion 
we  adopt  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  which 
thinks.  It  is  in  what  we  experience,  ail  ascertained, 
and  put  into  the  hi>i  pos^iltlc  tliapt-  lor  ium  of  com- 
preheosioD  and  ready  application  to  practice,  iliat 
oil  useful  knowledge  on  tbu»  at  on  all  other  sid^ecta, 
consists. 

I .  First  we  arc  to  consider  the  circumataiioea  of 
tlie  body  which  have  an  efect  upon  the  mental  ae^ 
quencea.  The  oljeet  is,  to  aaoertam  which  have  a 
tendency  to  introduce  those  sequences  which  are  fa- 
vourflble,  which  to  introduce  those  that  ore  uofavour- 
able^  1 1  humun  lKippiBCia,and  llow  totumthia know- 
ledge til  account. 

Health  and  sickness,  or  the  states  of  body  which 
those  names  most  peculiarly  exp«ss,  are  the  first  of 
the  circumstanceii  which  w«  have  enumerated  under 
this  bead.  'Iliat  ibeae  atalea  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
troduoe  very  difliwcnt  traina  of  thought  is  matter  of 
vulgar  experience ;  but  vitv  litllo  lia>  hicn  ilonc  lo 
examine  sucli  trains,  and  to  iMicertain  what  in  each 
is  favourable,  and  what  ia  anAmmnble  to  buflunt 
happiness. 

We  have  already  seen,  lliat  the  trains  which  are 

favourable  to  Intelligence,  Temperance,  Generosity, 
and  Justice,  are  the  trains  favourable  to  human  hap- 
piness. Now,  with  respect  to  Intelligence,  it  will  bo 
seen,  that  Health  is  [>urtl\  favoarablc,  and  partly  un- 
favourable: nnd  t!ic  .-ann-  is  the  ias«-  iviili  s^tknt'S. 
Health  is  tavourable,  by  allowing  that  wint;  to  be 
given  to  sillily,  which  many  kinds  of  sit  kni.-ii.  with- 
draws; by  admitting  a  more  vigorous  atteutiou,  which 
the  pain  and  languor  of  sickness  often  divide.  It 
is  unfavourable,  by  introducing  that  flow  of  plea- 
larable  ideas,  which  is  called  high  spirits,  in  a  de- 
gree unfavourable  to  the  application  of  attention; 
and  by  leading  to  that  passionate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
whicti  diniitiishe*,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  time  tor 
stndv.  I  hf  mode  in  which  disease  operati  s  upon 
the-  iiiental  (-njuiwici s  is  a  -ubjttt  ol"  pnat  complexi- 
ty, and  ui  which  liclie  ha^  yet  been  done  to  mark 
distinctly  the  eveiiU,  and  ascertain  the  order  of  their 
succession.  Cabaois,  in  bis  seventh  memoir,  entit- 
led, lie  r  Infittenu  de$  Maladiei  nr  la  Fomatkm 
det  Idfts  et  'det  AgiOiam  MonUit  haa  made  a  use- 
ftd  beginning  toward  the  eloddation  of  this  subject ; 
but  lure,  i  '  it  r  1  "s  toe  often  general  and 
vague,    luauucuou  muy  ulso  Iw  gleaned  from  Dar- 
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«riBi  buttiie  fiMMwUch  beor  upon  this  point  ra- 
'th«r  drop  from  htm  incidenully,  than  arc  anywhere 

put  toiictlier  sy.ftcmalitiillv  for  i(s  L-lufidu; ion.  As 
ti)ey  vvcru  both  iiiiy.-iLian-i,  Iiowuvit,  dI  great  ex^ju- 
ricncc,  aitd  ol  u[uisa;il  in  the  observation  of 

mental  phenomena,  their  opiniunt  arc  entitJed  to  the 
■raalcM  re«jiect.  The  result  uf  the  matter  in,  that 
linpraveu  noedicino  »  no  irifliog  branch  of  the  art 
eienee  i^dducalion.  Cabttus,  accordingly,  con. 
eludes  bU  memoir  with  the  two  fbUowing  proposi- 
tions: 

••  In.';,  LVt.it  (Ic  nialidie  influe  d'une  manierc 
dir«ctc  «ur  la  rorniaiion  (]^«  idi-es  et  des  affections 
morales:  iiou^  avons  mOnie  jui  ii;o!itn:r  d.iiis  cjiu U 
ques  observations  particuiieres,  comment  cette  influ- 
ence s'exerce. 

"  L'obaanratkm  et  Texpevitnoe  DOUf  ayant 
ftit  deeouvrir  let  mojans  de  eomlMttra  iMea  souvent 
Bvec  succes  I'etat  de  mdladie,  I'art  qui  net  eo  tuagu 
ces  moyens,  pent  done  modifier  et  perfeclionner  Ics 
operations  de  I'iatdligsnce  et  lea  habitnda  de  la  vo- 
lontd." 

As  it  is  chiefly  through  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  centre  of  tbat  system,  the  brain,  that  the  men- 
tal eemieaces  ere  efected,  nod  «•  all  the  senntive 
mnti  mm  not  in  acdoo  cauaJl^  etrMig,  aor  equally 
direct,  upon  Ae  nerves  ana  brain,  .dlMMee  allfect  the 
mi-iital  stnim-iuvs  ilifTi-rently,  according  to  the  parts 
which  tlicy  invatie.  The  system  of  the  nerves  and 
brai'o  is  itsi  il'  buhjcct  to  dillerent  states  of  discasL. 
Classified,  with  regard  to  the  funciiutm  whicli  that 
system  perfonns,  as  the  organ  of  sensibility  and  of 
aciioo,  these  slates  arc  thus  described  by  M.  Caba- 
nii:  ■*  1.  Bsccss  of  sensibility  to  all  impressions  on 
theoMpartt  esoMttve  action  oa  the  or|pM>B  «f  molion 
«n  the  other.  Unfitttess  to  receive  hnpretsions, 
in  tufficicnt  number,  or  with  the  due  degree  of  ener- 
gy; nnd  .'t  diminution  of  the  activity  necehbary  titr 
the  production  of  tlio  motiDiis.  ii.  A  general  dis- 
turbance of  tlie  functions  of  the  system,  without  any 
reuMtrkable  appearance  of  either  excess  or  defect. 
4h  A  bad  diitr»atioa  of  the  cerebral  vlrtoe,  either 
whea  it  exerts,  itself  imequally  io  regsrd  to  time,  ha- 
ring  fits  of  eatraomUaarjr  activity,  followed  by  others 
of  considerable  remiision ;  or  when  it  Is  supplied  in 
wrong  proportion  to  tlie  dilierent  organs,  of  which 
some  ure  to  a  great  ilegree  abnndoned,  while  there 
appears  in  others  a  toucentration  of  '•ensibility,  and 
of  the  exciutioos  or  powers  by  which  the  niovemeats 
are  aiTected." 

The  oflects  upon  the  mental  seqaenoee  are  lepre* 
eeoled  in  the  Allowing  general  sketch,  which  baithe 
advantage  of  being  tolerably  coinprehensive,  though 
It  w  unhappily  boiYi  vague  and  confused:  We  may 
lay  It  ii(j'*t)  m  u  general  fact,  that,  in  all  the  marked 
ftfit.-c(iuiM  uf  till.*  iiervc-s,  irregularities,  less  or  great* 
cr,  take  place,  relative  both  to  the  mode  in  which 
ImpressMMw  are  received,  and  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  detannoatieaB,  automatic  or  «oliintar)r»  are  ibna- 
ad.  On  one  part,  the  •eoNtioBa  ImnwaBtiy 
and  rapidly  with  respect  t«  di«r  vivacity,  their  eoei^ 
rul  eit-n  their  number;  on  another,  the  strength, 
itic  readiness,  the  facility  of  action  exhibit  the  great> 


great  excitement  to  languor,  from  elevation  to  de>  J 
j'-'ction ;  a  temper  and  passions  variable  in  the  high* 

est  degree.  In  this  condition,  the  mind  is  always 
easily  pushed  to  extremes.  Either  the  man  has  ma- 
ny ideas,  with  great  mental  activity  and  uc^ltL•ne^s ; 
or  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  incapable  of  think- 
ing. It  has  been  well  observed,  that  oypoehoDdriax 
cal  persons  are  by  turns  both  courageous  and  coward- 
ly; and  as  the  impressions  are  habitually  faulty  ci- 
ther b;|r  exoew  or  defiecu  in  regard  to  almost  all  ob- 
jectv^i.  It  is  seldom  that  the  images  correspond  to  the 
reality  of  things ;  that  the  desirrs  rmd  the  v.  III  ob- 
tain tiie  proper  t'orcw  and  direction.  It',  at  the  same 
time  with  these  irregularities,  \^  hu  h  ari^e  frouuhe  ner- 
vous system,  should  be  found  a  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cular organs,  or  of  some  important  visciis,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  thestomadv^the  jAenoniaiia,  though  still 
andogooB  m  the  omln,  wiB  be  distiiBgdibed  hy  re- 
markable peculiaritiea.  Duriog  the  interval  of  lan- 
guor, the  debility  of  the  muscles  will  render  the 
SL!,.-.e  of  weahnc-is,  the  fainting  and  drooping,  st^ll 
more  coiupkae  ami  oppressive  ;  lite  will  appear  ready 
to  escape  at  every  instant.  The  passions  are  gloomy, 
excited  by  trifles,  selliah  ;  the  ideas  are  petty,  nar- 
row, and  bear  only  upon  tne  objects  of  the  slightest 
aenaations.  At  the  times  of  excitation,  which  arrive 
Ae  more  sitddenty,  the  greater  the  weakness ;  the 
muscular  determinations  do  not  obey  the  impulsrs  of 
die  brain,  unless  by  starts,  which  have  neither  energy 
nor  duration.  These  impulses  serve  on  1\  to  convince 
the  patient  more  profoundly  of  bis  reul  imbecility  ; 
they  give  him  only  a  feeling  of  impatience,  of  dis- 
content, and  anxiety.  Desires,  of\en  sufficiently 
keen,  but  commonly  repressed  by  the  habitual  feel> 
ing  of  wc«kaea«,  atili  more  increase  the  diaeouta- 
gian  inipreuion.  At  the  pcculhur  organ  of  ttioiq^ht 
cannot  act  without  the  concurrence  of  several  others, 
and  as,  at  that  moment,  it  partakes  in  some  decree 
of  the  weakness  which  aliect?  tile  organs  of  inove- 
mcnt,  the  ideas  pret-ent  th#tuxclves  iu  crowds;  they 
spring  up,  bat  do  not  arrange  themselves  in  order; 
the  neoMsary  attention  is  not  enjoyed:  the  coosa- 
quence  is,  that  this  activity  of  the  imaghiatiMi,  wfalch 
we  might  expect  to  afford  some  compensation  for 
the  absence  of  other  faculties,  becomes  a  new  source 
of  dejection  and  despair' 

In  this  passage,  the  mental  secjucnces  which  parti- 
cular states  of  disease  introduce  are  charly  shown  to 
have  a  prodigious  influence  upon  human  happmess ; 
but  the  eflwrta  which  are  produced  in  respect 
to  intcUigePoe,  teniperaac^  gomirakity  and  jos-' 
tice,  iure  mixed  up  together;  and  the  author  rather 
shows  how  much  this  subject  deserves  to  he  studied, 
than  gives  us  information  from  which  any  consider- 
able degree  of  pnictic.d  utility  can  be  derived.  The  ■ 
couitectiou  between  particular  stales  of  body,  and 
particular  mental  trains,  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  recorded.  When  the  evenu,  one  by  one,  are 
accurately  duittnguiAhed,  and  luada  cmy  to  be  re- 
M!gQtxed,  and  when  the  order  in  whidi  they  fidlow 
one  another  is  known,  our  power  over  the  traina  of 
those  events  :  po  v  i  :  i  t  prevent  such  as  are  unfavour- 
able, to  produce  sucii  as  are  favourable,  to  human 

will  ihea  be  at  in  heigbtl  oad  how  10 
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Mwcutieo.  take  cm  of  bit  Ixealth  will  be  em  of  the  leediog 
inrtt  «r  the  moral  and  mtdlectual  educatioa  S 

man. 

Tlic  stutf  of  tlif  boJy,  with  regard  to  health  and 
disease,  is  the  itihi-ront  circum-tancc  ot'  llu'  ^ti  al(  si 
itnportanci*!  and  we  must  psi>^  ovtr  the  reiit  v»uii  a 
cursory  notice.  The  next  we  mentioned,  are,  strenuth 
and  weakness,  meaning  chiefly  ntiucubir  ttrength  and 
weakneKs ;  and  the  natural,  habitual,  noH  the  acci- 
dental, or  diicaaed,  atate.  It  fai  a  oomnoo  cnouab  ob» 
lervalion,  that  rawcntar  atrraiiith  ii  apt  to  witmlraw 
tlio  owner  from  nKiii:il  ]nirstii?s,  and  engage  him  in 
feuch  as  are  more  of  ttie  jiiinuil  kind  :  the  acquisition 
and  displ  IV  of  plivMcril  pouers.  1V«  riR  H  of  gre.it 
bodily  powers  have  been  nuicli  disliiiguijjJttil  Jbr  men- 
tal excellence  ;  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
hninao  nature  have  been  remarkable  for  bodily  n-eak- 
naifl.  Matciilar  atrength  h  liable  to  operutc  unfa- 
vounUy  umm  the  aienl  aa  well  aa  the  intellectual 
train*  of  thought.  It  dimfnishM  that  respect  for 
oilier  mei),  wliie'fi  is  sn  iieees~,irv  to  resist  tile  iin- 
liiiUes  ot' |)a>.sioi\  ;  it  proenU  jinumer.iii'c  occasions 
foi  playiiii;  the  tyrant  "itli  ini|iimit\  ;  uv.d  l'i>>;er>, 
therefore,  all  that  train  ot  ideai<,  in  «l>ich  the  lyran- 
nical  vices  are  engendered.  Cabanis  reuiark«,  and  llie 
ftct  ii  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention, — "  i^rcaquc 
totia  te*  grands  sc^l6rata  aoot  de*  hommca  d'unc 
atraeture  orgaoi4|ue  vigoweoK,  renarqoriilea  {mr  la 
fermcf et  la  tenacity  de  leurs  fibre*  mtMcnUirea." 

It  is  evident,  itierifori',  lu  «  Lleeply  it  conecrn^  tlie 
happiness  of  mankind,  tlut  the  nuiilal  train*  whieh 
this  circunistanee  has  a  tendency  to  raisr,  s!ii>alil  be 
accurately  kiiown,  as  thus  alone  the  means  can  be 
known,  bow  tJtal  »hich  is  hurtful  can  bo  avoided, 
that  which  i«  uaefui  be  introduced. 

Of  beaotT  aod  delbrmity,  a*  inherent  circucutai^ 
cea  which  have  an  eflect  upon  the  mental  train*, 
much  will  not  be  necessary  to  be  said.  Ulustrationa 
will  occur  to  every  body,  to  prove,  that  (heir  power  is 
not  inconsiderable :  so  hitle,  liowiver,  lia>  been  done  to 
ascertain  the  I'act*,  and  record  them  in  ilie  best  pen- 
sible  order,  that  any  thing  which  dcM.'r\'cs  the  name 
of  knowledge  on  th«  oubj^ct  hardly  exisus ;  and  the 
principal  lervioe  we  can  reitder  la  to  point  it  out  for 
Mudy ;  to  exhort  future  inquirer*,  to  observe  dtii* 
geiuiy  the  trains  which  flow  from  beauty  and  defor> 
njfty  as  their  source,  and  to  trace  to  the  larfcest 
possible  se(jiience>,  as  above  deseribed,  ttiernntu  c- 
fioiis  wliieli  take  platc  between  liiem.  Beauty  aud 
detbrntitv.  it:  may  be  obscned,  opir.ite  upon  the 
Rientul  trains  in  somewhat  a  different  way  from  health 
and  disease ;  rather  mediately  than  immediately.  It 
i»  the  idea  of  their  effiact  upon  other  people  that  i* 
the  more  imnedbae  eaoae  of  the  traiaa  to  which  thepr 
give  occasion.  The  idea  that  beauty  commands  their 
tavourable  regards,  i*  apt  to  introduce  the  well-known 
trains,  denoted  by  the  terras,  vanity,  pride,  contemp- 
luousness,  trsin*  not  very  favourable  to  the  virtues. 
The  idea  tliat  deforiiiit}-  is  a[it  to  exeiie  their  unfit- 
vourable  regards,  is  otiea  observed  to  lead  to  acute- 
ness  and  vigour  of  intelketf  COtployeiaa  faiatruments 
of  protection,  but  to  noiMeaaia,  ind  even  aaaligoity 
of  temper.  The  mode,  hamvntt  in  which  beau^ 
and  derormi^  operate  upao  the  mental  trains,  name- 
ly, through  the  idea  of  their  eflbct  upon  other  peo- 


ple, ia  eoonioin  to  them  withacrMtmMiyolhcrad*  Uwsikti. 
vantage*  or  diaadvantages,  which  derive  their  value  v^V"^ 

chiefly  from  their  influence  upon  other  people;  and 
materials  for  the  illustration  ol  this  subject  have  been 
mpplieii  b)  various  writers  upon  llie  hutiian  niieil. 

To  the  word  T<*mperament,  no  very  precise  idea 
has  hitherto  been  annexed.  It  may  be  conceived  in 
the  following  mauuer :  The  bodily  structure,  the 
composition  of  elements  in  the  body  of  every  indt« 
vidual,  ia  diAirent  from  that  in  ttie  body  of  any  other. 
It  ia  obacrved,  however,  that  the  composition  i*morp 
nearly  resembling  in  some,  thnn  in  others  ;  tliat  t!io-e 
who  thus  reM-mble  may  be  aiiani;ed  in  groups :  and 
that  they  may  rd!  be  eouipri.  tji  li.led  in  (our  or  Jive 
great  cla-ws.  The  circuntsianct»,  m  nbich  tlic-ir 
bo<lily  compoiiitinn  agrees,  so  as  to  constitute  one  of 
those  large  clashes,  have  been  called  the  Tempera- 
ment ;  and  each  of  tlio,»e  more  remarkable  charac- 
ter* of  the  body  haa  been  observed  to  be  attended 
with  a  peculiar  character  in  the  train  of  idea*.  Rut 

the  illustration  of  the  train--  of  iiieas,  and  lit  nee  oi  (lie 
quiilities  of  mind,  wliieb  are  ,ipt  to  be  iiitroduei  il  by 
tciiperuiiient,  and  by  the  dneibitlis  (it  a^e  am!  ol 
jiex,  we  are  obliged,  by  the  rapid  absorjttiun  of  the 
space  allotted  u»,  wholly  to  omit.  Tlie  subject  in 
itself  is  not  very  mysterious.  Accurate  obMirvation, 
and  masterly  recoidation  alone  are  required.  To 
be  aure,  the  same  may  be  aaid  of  every  objiecit  of 
human  inquiry.    But  in  lome  caiea.  It  i*  not  ao  easy 

to  conceive  perteellv  «hat  observation  :u.i\  rerord;i- 
tioti  mean.    On  these  topics,  also,  we  are  happy  to 

say,  that  Cabani*  really  aflbtds  very  contioeraUe 

helps. 

we  cone  now  to  the  second  sort  of  physical  cir- 
cumBtanoe*,  which  have  the  power  of  introducing 
habitually  certain  tnun*  of  idea*,  and  hence  of  in> 
preuiog  permanent  lendeneiBa  on  the  mind^tlwt  tir* 
cumstance*  wbidi  are  eattemd  to  the  body.  Some 
of  these  are  of  very  great  imporlance.  The  firnt  fa 
Aliment. 

Aiimi'til  is  gooil  or  evil,  by  quality,  aud  (|uantity. 
Hartley  has  remarked  long  ago,  that  Uiough  all  the 
impressions  from  which  idettN  arc  copied,  are  made 
on  the  extreniitiea  of  tlie  nerves  which  are  ramified 
en  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  supply  the  aeveial 
organs  of  sense,  that  other  impressions  are  neverthe- 
less made  on  (he  extremities  of  the  nerve*  which  are 
raniitied  on  ttie  internal  parts  of  our  bodies,  and 
tliut  many  of  thoH.'  in)prei>»iui)s  are  associated  with 
trains  of  ideas;  that  the  iniprei>«iont^  made  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  whith  are  lamified  on  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  a^soci.iied  "iili  the  greatest 
number  of  those  train*;  and  of  such  train*,  that 
aome  are  fiivoonible  to  happinen,  aome  altooether 
the  reverse.  If  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ali« 
ment  be  the  principal  cause  ot  those  impressions,  at* 
tended  by  such  im|>ortant  efleets,  Iiltc  is  a  phjsiolo- 
gical  reason,  of  the  greatest  cogency,  for  tin  accurate 
observation  nnd  recordation  of  the  events  occurring 
in  this  part  of  the  field;  of  what  anteeedeius  :tre 
attended  lly  what  consequents,  and  wliat  are  the 
largest  aeiiiienees  which  can  be  traced.  CaiiaDia 
confimed  this  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  intemal 
impressions,  and  added  another  class.  He  said  that 
not  only  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  temi* 
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UiKaDon.  nate  internally,  but  tlie  centre  of  the  nervous  influ- 
.  ^'^^^  mce,  the  bnim  iueif.  received  impreMion*,  and  tiiat 
\  tboa  there  vere  no  fewer  then  three  Mnrces  of  the 

i  neatal  eod  eorporeel  moYeoient*  of  mwi;  «ne  ex- 

i'  tcriuiU  free*  which  almost  all  our  dblhict  ideaa  are 

copied ;  and  two  internal,  which  exert  a  very  great 
'  influence  u|M>n  the  trains  of  ideas,  and  hence  upon 

tiic  actions  of  whidi  thcee  tnrink  ere  the  antece* 
dent«  or  cause. 

On  tl>is  too,  as  im  mosi  of  iho  other  topics,  bo- 
ImgUig  to  the  phj'Hical  branch  of  education,  tvc  must 
eote»W  etill  uncollected,  the  knowledge  which  the 
•Hbject  requires.  It  it  uodentood  ia  a  general  way, 
that  deep  impreMion*  are  by  thn  means  made  upon 
lilt'  mimi ;  but  how  they  are  made,  a  ktiDw  lt  (!|;i' 
wiiich,  ifi  any  such  detail  and  accuracy  as  to  atl'itrd 
useful  practical  rules,  is  m  urly  wmiting.  Tlii  rc  i»  a 
passage  in  Hartley,  «hicli  we  esteem  it  important  to 
^aote:  "  The  sen-se  <>t'  ft  rling  may  be  distinguiiihed 
into  that  of  the  external  surtitce  of  the  bixly,  and 
that  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  month,  fauces,  ali< 
meotary  duct.  peMi,  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  blad* 
der  of  urine,  guUriadJer,  fulliclcs,  and  ducts  of  the 
planiU,  Ac.  Tlu'  !^cii>.ibility  is  much  {greater  in  the 
last  tluin  in  the  first,  b:  cause  the  luiptLssious  can 
luorc  easily  penetrate  throuj;li  the  j-oft  cpitlit'huni 
wnl\  which  the  inUiTiid  cavities  are  iiivetited.  In 
the  mouth  and  nose  this  sensibility  it  SO  great,  and 
attended  with  such  distinguishlog  drcuBUtancea,  as 
to  have  the  oames  of  taste  and  smcU  asngBed  tf 
BfcctiTely  to  the  sensations  iaqpreiaed  amm  the  pa- 

piUc  of  these  two  orgaiv"  *'  Tiie  taste 

may  also  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  viz.  the 
general  one  which  extends  itself  to  the  insides  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  to  the  palate,  fauces,  <L>oi>hagu-i, 
stomach,  and  whole  alimentary  duct,  quite  dowti  to 
the  anus   Thi;  pleasures  of  the  taste,  con- 

sidered as  extending  itself  from  the  mouth  through 
the  whole  alunentary  daet,  are  my  ceosideralMe^ 
aiad  iirequently  repeated ;  tliey  must,  therefore,  be 
one  chief  means,  by  which  pleasurable  states  are  in- 
troduced into  th«'  b.aiii  and  nervous  system.  These 
pleasurable  states  must,  after  some  time,  leave  mini- 
atures of  themselves,  sulfirientlv  stronj^j  to  be  called 
up  upon  slight  occa^ionn,  viz.  from  a  variety  of  as- 
sociations with  the  common  risible  and  audible  ob- 
jects, and  10  iUunuMtte  these  and  their  ideas.  When 
groupet  of  these  miniatures  hate  been  long  and 
closely  connected  with  particular  objects,  they  coa- 
lesce into  one  complex  i<lea,  appearing,  however,  to 
be  a  simple  one;  and  bL^;in  to  be  transferred  up- 
on other  objects,  aiid  even  upon  tastes  back  again, 
and  so  on  without  limits.  And  from  this  way  of 
reasoning  it  may  now  appear,  that  a  great  part  of 
oar  inteJicctual  pleasures  are  oltitnately  deducible 
ftooi  those  of  taste;  and  that  ana  pnacipal  final 
[  cause  of  die  grestnem  and  constant  reeurrency  of 

:  these  plf.tsure.s,  from  r,ur  first  infancy  tn  the  cxlre- 

mily  of'  old  ajje.  is  to  introduce  and  keep  up  pita- 
I  surabic  states  m  the  brain,  and  to  connect  them  with 

I  foreign  objects.    The  social  pleasures  seem,  in  a 

t  particular  manner,  to  be  derived  from  this  source, 

since  it  has  been  cwitotnary  in  ail  ages  and  natiuuK, 
and  is  io  a  manner  necessary,  that  we  should  enjoy 
ibe  fkflSDrea  of  taste  in  conjtinctioii  with  our  r«ia» 


tions,  t']  lends,  anil  ii<  fj^lili.iiir.-i.  in  like  mantier,  nau-  Wucation, 
leous  tastes,  and  painful  impressions  upon  the  ali>  "^V"^^ 
mentaiy  dii«t»give  rise  and  strcngtli  to  menul  pains. 
The  meat  eoounon  of  these  painful  impressions  is 
that  frooi  eacesB,  and  the  consequent  indigestion- 
Tbh  excites  and  supports  those  uneasy  states,  which 
attend  upon  melancholy,  fear,  and  sorrow.  It  ap- 
pears also  to  me,  that  these  states  are  introduced  in 
a  yreat  decree  during  sleep,  during  the  frightful 
dreums,  at;itations  and  oppressions,  that  excess  in 
diet  occasions  in  the  night.  These  dreams  and  dis- 
orders are  o<\en  forgotten ;  but  the  uneasy  states  of 
body  which  then  haiipeo,  leave  vestiges' of  thorn* 
selves,  which  inocase  in  number  and  strength  every 
day  firom  the  continiianci-  of  the  cause,  till  at  last 
they  are  ready  to  be  called  up  in  crowds  upon 
slight  occH-sions,  and  the  unh-iji'n,  [i  i^on  is  unex- 
pectedly, and  at  once,  m  it  were,  seized  with  u  grc«t 
degree  of  the  hypochondriac  distemper,  the  obvious 
cause  appearing  no  ways  proportionable  to  the  ef> 
feet.  And  thus  it  najr  appear  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  great  reciprocal  influence  between  the  mind 
and  alimentary  duct,  agreeably  to  common  observa- 
tion." Cabanis,  in  like  manner,  says,  "  Quoiquc  les 
roc-dccins  aicnt  dit  phisiL-urs  chose*  hazardces,  tou- 
chant  I'ettet  des  substances  alimentairc'S  sur  les  or- 
gans de  la  pensee,  ou  sur  les  principes  physiques  de 
nos  penchans,  il  n'en  est  pas  nioins  certain  que  les 
diifercntes  causcs  que  nous  appUquons  jounieliement 
ik  nos  corpe,  pout  en  renouveDer  lea  noavemene, 
i^issent  awe  uno  giaode  cflicacite  sur  nos  disposi- 
tions  morales.  On  se  rend  plus  propre  aux  imvaux 
de  I'espnt  |  i;  certaines  precautions  de  regime,  par 
i'usaf.'e,  ou  la  suppression  de  (-ertains  alimens.  Quel- 
((ues  personnes  ont  etc  guL-nes  de  violens  acc&s  de 
coiere,  auxquels  elles  etoient  sujOtes,  par  la  seule 
didte  pythagoriquc,  et  dans  le  cas  m6mc  oo  des  di< 
iires  furieuz  troublent  tontes  les  &cult^  de  r«aie* 
l*eniploi  Joufoalier  de  certaines  nourritmes  ou  de 
corttdnes  boissons,  rimpression  d'unc  certaine  tem- 
perature de  fair,  I'aspect  de  certaines  objefs ;  en 
un  mot,  un  systeme  du  teti<]ue  particulier  sufht  sou- 
vent  pour  y  rcmcner  le  caiiiie,  pour  faire  tout  ren- 
trer  dans  fordre  priinitif." 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  attempt  a  full 
account  of  the  luodc  in  which  aliment*  operate  to 
produce  good  or  had  effects  upon  the  train  of  ideas,  ' 
we  shall  single  out  diat  ease,  which,  as  operating 
upon  the  greatest  number  of  people,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance ;  we  mean  that,  iu  whidi  effects  are 
produced  by  thepoiTWy  of  thediet;  proposing,  under 
the  tenn  poverty,  to  include  both  badness  of  quality, 
and  defect  of  quantity.  On  badncsi  of  qnality,  we 
shall  not  spend  many  words.  Aliments  are  bad  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair 
the  health  of  body.  Of  such.  |^ie  injurious  effect 
will  not  be  dispnted.  Others,  Which  have  in  them 
no  hurtful  ingredient,  may  contain  80  iiisi^'iiihcaiit  a 
portion  of  nourisliiijciit,  that  to  alford  il  in  the  re- 
quisite d.  -ree,  they  must  produce  a  hurtful  disten- 
tion of  ilie  organs.  The  saw-dust,  which  some 
northern  nations  use  for  bread,  if  depended  upon 
for  the  whole  of  their  nourishment,  wOidd  doubOess 
have  this  eSiKt.  The  potatoc,  wboro  solely  de- 
pended opoD,  is  no^  perhaps,  altogotber  Aee  from 
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it.    Bad  quality,  however,  it  but  seldom  retorted  to, 

except  in  cnnsc(|uence  of  deficient  (juantity.  That  is, 
tin  rciicL-,  the  principal  point  of  inquiry. 

ii  Of  iu>y  to  tec  a  gresit  number  of  way^  in  wliiclt 
deficient  quantity  of  food  operates  unfavourably  up- 
on the  moral  temper  iif  the  tnind.  As  people  arc 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  l\ung  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
wSsieot  quantity  of  Ibod,  the  want  of  it  implies  the 
auMt  dretdfiil  poverty— ihst  Mate,  in  whtdi  then  U 
scarcely  any  source  of  pleature,  AMi  in  which  almost 
every  moment  is  subject  to  pain.  It  is  found  by  a 
very  general  experiencf.  that  a  litiini-i  hu-in],'.  almost 
constantly  iu  |>ain,  hardly  vicitid  l>y  i:  "ingle  plea- 
sure, and  almost  itliut  out  frotn  \w\>u,  loses  by  de- 
grees all  sympathy  with  his  fellow  creatures ;  con- 
tracts even  a  jealousy  of  their  pleasures,  and  at  latt 
a  hatnds  and  would  like  to  aee  nU  the  reat  of  man. 
Und  a*  wretched  aa  hhneelf.  IP  he  ti  habituallf 

wretched,  and  rari'ly  j'lt-rniitted  to  taste  a  pleasure, 
he  saatchce  it,  witii  un  a .  idity;  and  indulges,  with  an 
intemperance,  almost  unknown  to  nny  other  roan. 
The  evil  of  insufficient  I'ood  acts  with  an  influence 
not  leas  malignant  u)>nn  Uie  intellectual,  than  upon 
the  moral,  part  of  the  human  mind.  The  pbjraioio- 
giMa  account  for  its  infiuencc  in  thii  auuner.  They 
■ay,  that  the  aigns,  bv  which  the  living  energy  u  RMk 
nifested,  may  be  included  generally  under  the  tertn 
irn'.altil!! 4j,  or  tliu  pn«ir  ot  lu  iii^-  put  in  action  by 
bluijui.iut<!.  It  is  Ulit  DtCL'ftsary  tor  us  to  be  very 
particular  in  explaining  these  terms;  a  general  con- 
ception will  for  the  present  suffice.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  this  irritability  in  the  frame  of  man, 
upon  which  the  proper  stutc,  or  rather  the  very  ex- 
btenee»  of  the  aoiinal  functions  seenu  necessarily  to 
depend.  A  succession  of  niaylanfts  of  a  enlain 
degree  of  frequency  and  abredgtb,  it  necewiry  to 
preserve  that  irritability.  The  most  important  by  far 
ol  ail  tiie  u.sctul  stimulants  applied  to  tlie  living  or- 
gans is  food.  It'  this  stimulant  is  itpplitd,  in  less 
thaa  a  lufficieut  degree,  tlie  irritability  is  dimioisbed 
tion,  and  all  those  manifestations  of  the 


EpmpoitHKi,  ana  an  tnose  mannesiaiions  ot  me 
ring  vuna  which  depend  upoo  it,  mental  as  well 
ai  ODrpotval,  are  impniied;  the  mind  leaea  a  corrv- 

xponding  part  of  iu  force.  Wo  OMNtrHtr  to  the  phi- 

losopbical  writers  on  mediciAe  for  inoMrattom  and 
lact?,  "hich  we  havv  uci  room  to  adduce,  but  w  hit  h 
will  Kot  be  difficult  to  tolUct.    l)r  Crichton  plact* 

i)oor  diet  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  l  auses  which  "  wea- 
ken attention,  and  consequently  debilitate  the  whole 
facultieti  of  the  mind."  *  From  this  fact,  about 
which  theio  ia  no  ditpute,  the  moat  important  con- 
•ei|ueikcef  arise.  It  follows,  that  when  we  deliberale 
about  the  means  of  introducing  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence,  into  the  minds  of  the  principal  portion  of 
till-  peopU",  I'nc  of  the  first  things  which  «e  are 
bound  to  provide  for,  is,  a  generous  and  animating 
dfel ;  the  physical  causes  must  go  along  with  the 
moral  i  and  nature  herself  denies  that  you  shall 
nako  a  wise  and  virtuous  people,  out  of  a  starving 
one.  Men  OHM  be  hawy  themselves,  before  they 
can  rejoice  Id  dm  ba^MW  of  otbora;  they  ^ 


a  certain  vigour  of  mind,  before  they  can,  in 
the  midst  of  habitual  suffering,  resist  a  preswnted 
ph-ii«urf:  thrlr  uwu  iivcs,  and  thc  causes  of  their 
WL>ll-tj(  iii^,  iiiu»t  be  worth  something,  before  they  can 
valut,  -o  to  respect,  the  life,  or  well-being,  of  any 
other  person.  This  or  that  individual  may  be  an 
extraordinary  individual,  and  exhibit  mental  ixcel- 
lenoe  in  the  midst  of  wretchedness;  but  a  wretched 
and  eacellent  (K-ople  never  yet  has  been  seen  on  the 
fhoeofthu  earth.  Though  fiu*  from  fond  of  paradoxi- 
cal expressions,  we  are  tempted  to  soy,  that  a  good 
diet  \s  a  111  ('( "sarN  |i:irt  of  u  good  etliK  .iIioii  ;  for  IB 
one  very  iiii|>ort.i.nt  sense  it  is  emphalicaliy  trua.  In 

thc  ^TvM  body  of  the  people  all  odiiioMion  Is  impo> 

teat  without  it. 

Labour  is  the  next  of  the  circumstances  in  ooT 
eoameratton.  We  have  dietiogoisbed  labour  from 
action,  tboogh  action  is  the  genus  of  wbicb  hdwwr  is 

one  of  the  species ;  because  of  those  species,  labour 
is  so  muth  the  moiit  important.  The  nui»ctilar  ope- 
rations ot  iht  botiy,  b\  whit  h  nuu  ptin  ■  iil  \  i  am 
their  bread,  ^e  the  cluet  part  ol  the  particulars,  which 
we  include  under  tliat  term.  The  same  distinction 
is  useful  here  as  in  the  former  case :  labour  is  apt  to 
be  injurious  by  its  quality,  and  by  its  quantitjf.  That 
the  quali^  of  the  khour,  in  which  a  man  ia  ea^loy> 
ed,  prodooce  elects,  faronrriile  or  unfiiraarable  «^ 

Otl  his  tnind,  has  hirj;  Ix  i  n  ronft  su'd ;  Dr  Smith 
made  tJic  iiwportanl  nrnark,  that  the  lubovir  in  which 
the  great  body  of  the  pcopte  an-  < mphiycd,  has  a 
tendency  to  grow  lesa  mid  less  favourable,  as  civi- 
lization and  the  arts  proceed.  The  division  and  sub- 
division of  labour  is  ttie  principal  cause.  This  cooa 
fines  the  attention  of  the  labourer  to  so  small  a 
nnnber  of  objedaj  and  ao  nwiow  a  carda  of  ideaa, 
diat  (ho  flsind  reeenca  not  that  varied  exercise,  and 
that  portion  of  aliment,  on  which  8!nio»t  tVL-ry  de- 
gree of  mental  excellence  depen<ls.  \\  lu-n  the 
greater  part  of  a  maii'i*  hte  is  c  niploycd  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  few  simple  opeiatnino.  in  outt  hxed  in- 
variable course,  all  exercise  of  ingenuity,  all  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  is  wholly  excluded  and  lost, 
as  far  as  disuse  can  destroy  the  Acuities  of  the 
mind.  The  minds*  tlieieforek  of  the  great  bod^  of 
the  people  aie  in  danger  really  degcneratmg, 
ishWv  the  otIiL-r  I'll  minis  of  Li\ilisati(in  are  advancing, 
tinless  carv  is  taki  n,  b\  nwau*  of  the  oUier  instru- 
ments of  education,  to  counteract  those  effi  ci.s  which 
the  simplification  of  the  manual  processea  has  a  ten« 
dency  to  produce. 

The  ftumtitjf  of  labour  ia  another  cireamstanei^ 
wbicb  detervcs  attention,  in  estimatiac  tho  ngeota 
which  cenear  in  forming  the  mind.  Xlbour  mtf 
be  to  audi  a  degree  serere,  as  to  confine  the  atlcn> 
tion  almost  vkliui'y  to  thi'  iminlui  ideas  which  h 
brings ;  and  tu  tipL-iate  upuii  the  mind  with  nearly 
the  rame  effects  as  an  habitual  deficiency  ol  tuod. 
It  operates  perhaps  still  more  rapidly :  ublittTdtin<; 
>:ym|>athy,  inspiring  cruelty  and  intemperance,  rcn- 
dehng  impoasibla  'the  reception  of  iditae,  and  paialy> 
sing  weoi^gaiit  of  tlie  mind.  Tho  attentive  i 
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fimtBtm.  tion,  thercfbre,  of  the  (kctt  of  this  cose,  is  a  matter 
^i^*"^  of  first  rale  iiuportiince.  Two  things  are  absolutoiy 
certain  ; — that.  «  itli  mi  the  boilily  labour  of  the  (ireat 
iwlk  of  mankind,  the  well-being  of  the  species  can- 
net  be  ebtaitMNl; — and  tliat,  with  the  ho<liiy  labour 
«f tlw  futtt  bulk  of  manluiMi,  carried  Iwyond  a  cer« 
tirfa  cxiaott  neiriwr  inldiwt,  ▼iitoe,  nor  ha|>}>incas 
cao  flaorish  upon  the  earth.  What,  then,  is  that  pre- 
rtous  middle  point,  at  which  the  greatest  quantity  of 
^ood  is  obtaiaed  with  t!n-  ^in.iilest  (j.i.mtity  of  irii, 
u,  in  this  part  of  iht  subject,  the  problem  to  be 
solved. 

The  state  of  defective  food  and  exeeasivn  Ja- 
beur,  is  the  state  in  which  we  find  tha  great  b«llt  of 
uaokind;  tbe  ttatd  to  arbicb  tiiqr  cither  coo. 
■lantly  existing,  or  into  wbieb  mj  are  every  nin« 
ment  threjtcniiii;  til  fall.  These  arc  two,  therefore, 
in  setiiio^  the  ranl^  among  the  circuni-stances  vrltich 
concur  in  determining  tlie  degree  of  intellect  and 
'  morahty  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  tlie  societies 
of  men,  which  ought  to  stand  in  a  very  eminent 
place:  the  mode  of  increasing  to  the  utmost,  the 
tjoantttj  of  intellect,  morality,  and  happiness,  in  hu- 
oaa  Mtdttft  will  be  iouwcfeeUv  nadomood, 
tin  Huj  i4ftaia  a  new  degraa  oreonaUeratioB. 

Wt?  n  iiticvf,  fti]!  farther,  amoog  tbe  physical  cir- 
cumucaiitxt  which  contribute  to  give  permanent  cha- 
racters to  the  mind,  air,  temperature,  action,  and 
rrst.    But  of  these  we  must  leave  the  illustration 
wholly  to  ether  inquirers.    It  i^i  mortifying  to  be 
tMiitad  10  lanva  •  auigect,  oo  which  so  nuicb  do- 
penda,  and  fbr  vhieb  lo  little  bat  been  done,  with 
M  rtrf  afatfect  an  ■t*a>Vt  for  >>•  improvenient. 
We  iiuiH,  however,  have  performed  a  service  of  some 
utility  to  educ:Uinn   if  what  we  have  said  has  any 
tendency  lo  ifn  l  niLH  to  a  justcr  estimate  of  the 
phi^ical  ClrLUl:J^tllllL'lJ^•  which  concur  in  fa(>hioniiig 
the  human  mind,  aad  hence  to  greater  iodu:^l^y  and 
care  tn  studying  aad  apptjiag  Ihem. 
trib  Jb.    8.  The  Uaui  dnaantanesa  wfaicH  deteroiae  the 
iaTdmB.  naotal  tiana  of  tho  humon  beiof .  «nd  henee  tbe 
J^^^     character  of  his  actions,  are  of  so  much  im(><irtaiicc, 
wwuifclw-*''**  to  them  the  term  education  has  been  generally 
Om      coofioed :  Or  ru  1 1  >'  r .  i  he  term  education  has  been  ge- 
^^d.       oerally  used  i  n  ko  narrow  a  sense,  that  it  embraces  on- 
ly ooe  of  tlie  four  clasaes  into  which  we  have  thought 
it  convenient  to  distribate  the  moral  circumstances 
which  o[»crate  to  the  formation  of  tbo  bitman  mind. 

Hm  fiiit  of  tboae  cImm  no  h«i*  coiiyrtmided 
nMlflr  tbe  term  DmeMie  Simealutt.    T^o  this  the 

groundwork  of  the  ch  u  i<  tcr  nf  moiit  indivi  lii;;!:  is 
ahnost  wholly  to  hi  m  j  i  iI,     The  orij^inal  ttaU.res 
ar<_- fjlii-iLuii  i,l  in  rr  ;  inii.  i  niii'i  il,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  unsusceptible  of  alteration,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner, decidedly,  as  to  present  a  good  or  bad  aidlject 
ttg  aU  future  means  of  culttvatioa*  Tbe  isn|Mirlanoa» 
theiofara,  of  domestic  educalieo,  oeeda  no  additional 
vaeda  to  explain  it ;  though  it  is  diflcub  to  restrain 
n  atgh,  when  we  reflect,  that  it  has  but  now  begun  to 
be  rev;ariled  ax  within  llie  pale  of  education ;  and  a 
few  H:attered  remarkh.  rather  thiui  a  full  exposition 
of  the  subject,  in  all  the  inforniation  opoo  Ity  wllh 
which  the  yorld  has  been  favoured. 
Bf  DnoMsdis  KdiM|li«%  ire  denote  «Q  thai  Ibe 


fM!t!  hear^i  nnd  see?,  moif  especially  all  thai  it  is  Wucaticn. 
iUiiiie  to  suffer  or  i njoy  ;it  ihe  hands  of  others,  and  v 
all  that  it  is  allowed  or  Liiiis(raii\ed  lo  do,  in  the 
house  in  which  it  is  burn  and  bred,  which  wc  shall 
ceuldeft  generally,  as  the  parental. 

If ««  consider,  that  the  mental  trains,  as  explain- 
ed above,  are  ^at  upon  whicb  eveiy  thing  dependf. 
and  that  the  mental  trains  depend  essentially  upon 
those  sequence*  among  our  sensations  which  have 
been  so  frequen'J',  i  \  jn'rienc^d  to  eredle  a  habit 
01  passing  from  llie  uiea  of  Ihe  one  to  that  of  tbe 

other,— we  >thall  i>crceive  InHiiediatdjr the  neeaona  of 
what  we  bave  advanced. 

It  aeenN  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature,  that  tbe 
ficat  aematioas  experienced  produce  tbe  greatMt 
efleetat  more  especially,  that  tbe  earliest  repetitions 
of  one  sensation  after  another  produce  the  deepest 
habit ;  the  tlr<>n<;c6t  propensity  to  pasa  iiniuediately 
from  the  idett  i  l  ilu  ,>ne  to  tbe  idea  of  the  Other. 
Couuuon  language  cuufirms  this  law,  when  it  i^peaka 
of  tlie  susceptibility  of  the  tender  mind.  On  thil 
depends  the  power  of  those  associations  which  form 
some  of  tlie  moat  interesting  phenomena  of  human 
life.  From  what  other  cause  does  it  arise,  that  tbe 
hearing  of  a  musical  air,  which,  after  a  life  of  ab- 
sence, recalls  the  parental  miiosion,  produce*  as  it 
were  a  revolution  in  the  whole  beinj;  ?  'I'luit  the 
Kymptttliies  i)et»een  brothi  ts  and  fislert^  are  what 
they  ore  I  On  what  other  cause  originally  is  the  lov<> 
of  country  founded  > — that  paaaionatc  attachment  to 
the  soil,  tbe  people,  the  aBaancta,  the  woods,  tbe 
rivers,  the  bills,  with  which  our  m&nt  eyes  were  fa- 
miliar, which  (ed  our  youthful  imaginations,  and  with 
the  presence  of  which  the  pleasures  of  our  early 
years  were  habiiually  conjoined  ! 

ft  Is,  then,  a  fact,  thut  the  early  sequences  ta 
whicli  we  are  accustoined  form  the  primary  habits; 
and  that  the  primary  habiu  are  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  tlic  man.  The  consequence  is  most  iraport- 
oot ;  for  it  foUoiis,  that,  as  aoon  as  the  infant,  or  ra- 
ther the  embryo,  begins  to  ftd,  the  character  begins 
to  be  formed ;  and  that  the  habits,  which  are  then 
cootracled,  are  liie  must  pervading  and  operative  of 
all.  Education,  then,  or  the  care  of  forming  the 
habits,  ought  to  commence,  as  much  a»  possible,  n  ith 
the  periodof  sensation  itself;  and,  at  no  period,  is  ita 
utmost  vigilance  of  greater  importance,  than  the  first. 

Very  unconnected,  orveiy  general  instructions, 
are  all  that  can  lie  gbcil  upon  thia  Sidgect,  till  the 
proper  decompoaltiona  and  feoompositlons  are  per- 
formed :  in  other  terms,  till  the  subject  is  first  ana- 
Ijzcd,  and  then  i»ysteiluiUzed  ;  or,  in  one  word,^//- 
loyriphited,  if  we  may  use  that  verb  in  a  pa-'i-'ive  sig- 
nibcatton.  We  can,  therefore,  do  litlk  wore  than 
exhort  to  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 

The  stcedjr  conception  of  tbe  End  must  guide  ua 
to  tbe  Means.  Happiness  is  the  cod;  and  we  base 
circunucribed  tbe  inquiry,  by  naming  Int^lbenof^ 
Temperance,  and  Benevolence,  of  which  last  the  two 
parts  are  (ienerosiiy  and  Justice,  os  the  j;rim(l  qua- 
lities of  mind,  through  wit  ch  this  end  \h  to  be  ,it- 
tained.  The  question,  then,  is,  bow  tan  those  early 
sequences  be  made  to  take  pliice  on  which  the  ba- 
\mt  caadnetve  to  iatrlljgenoot  temperano^  aiid  be- 
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Edwatbtt.  Devoleiice>aK  founileU :  nai  how  can  thos«  lequeiiceib 
^<^/^<m  which  are  foanded  the  vica  opponM  to  tbow 

virtues,  be  prevenUid? 

Cleuroesi.  is  attained,  by  diwmtangling  cotnplexU 
tv  :  uiiglit,    theriforr,   to  trace  tliu  .-tqiKiiee* 

condiicivf  to  eatii  ol"  iIiosl-  iiaalitK-'  m  tin  ir  turn. 
A  piift,  hoi»c*er,  inii«t  suffice,  wlien  «  e  c  uiiuit  lu  • 
eoiupiish  the  whde.  lai«lli^'eiit  trains  of  itlcan  con- 
■titiitc  iiit«llta«nce.  N«w  traiD»  of  ideas  ore  iotelli- 
gent,  when  th»  loqiienoea  in  the  idmn  coffwpood 
to  the  sequencea  in  nature.  A  nm,  fbr  example, 
knows  the  ortlcr  of  certain  word*,  when  hi*  idea  of 
the  iHiu  fullows  that  of  the  other,  in  the  tame  order 
in  whicli  tlie  events  themselves  took  place.  A  ma  i 
is  sagacious  in  devising  means  for  the  production  oi 
events  when  liis  ideas  run  easilj  in  trains  which  are 
at  once  agreeable  to  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the  trains 
oTeTeots,  and  at  the  aanie  time  neW  in  the  combina> 
tfam.  Thnr  nait  be  egveeeble  to  knowlettoc ;  that 
b,  one  of  the  ideoa  moat  Aitlov  another  in  the  order 
in  which  ihc  o!)jccts  of  which  they  are  the  ideas  fol- 
low one  another  in  nature,  othen*ii»e  the  train  would 
consist  of  mere  chimeras,  ami,  having  no  connection 
with  things,  would  be  utterly  uselesa.  As  the  event, 
however,  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course,  otherwise  sa- 
gacity would  not  be  required  to  give  it  existence, 
the  otdinary  train  of  antecedents  mil  not  suffice;  it 
must  be  a  peculiar  tndni  at  MMe  comapondeot  with 
nature,  and  adapted  to  the  end.  The  cwrlicM  traina, 
produced  in  thi.'  niiml.'i  (>r  i-'liUlrcn,  should  be  made 
to  partake  a-s  much  as  [)<>-'m1)1c  of  those  characters. 
The  iiiiprc'v-'^ii'ns  iiiaJe  uj)'iii  them  .5houKi  corrcsponii 
to  the  greiit  and  coiiiniaiuiing  HM]ucaces  etlabiished 
among  tht'  cve^ui^  on  which  human  happiness  prin- 
dpaily  depends.  More  expticittj*  children  ought 
to  be  made  to  ice,  end  bear,  and  ftd»  and  taste,  in 
tfie  order  of  the  most  invariable  and  comprehensive 
icjjuenccs ;  in  ordtr  that  the  ideas  which  correspond 
to  their  impressions,  and  foiliiw  the  same  order  otVuc- 
cession,  may  be  an  exact  traui>cript  ol  uaiurtf,  and  al- 
ways lead  to  juat  anticipations  of  events.  Eitpet:ially. 
the  pains  and  pleasure*  of  the  infant,  the  deepest 
bBpraaaions  which  he  receives,  ought,  from  the  first 
notnent  of  aeosation,  to  be  made  n  much  aa  posaible 
to  com»pond  to  the  reoi  order  of  nature.  The 
moral  proredun  of  parents  i»  directly  the  reveries 
who  strive  t  i  ik  tiiit  the  order  of  nature,  in  accnmu- 
lutinj,'  pK-aNiir«  h  tu  ih^ir  ch:lihe]i.  and  iti  preventing 
Xiw  arrival  ot  pains,  wfien  the  cliiidren's  own  con- 
duct would  have  had  very  difTereiit  effects. 

Not  only  are  the  impressions,  frnm  which  ideas 
att  copied,  made,  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  dc«t iny  of  mfimta  ii  confided,  t« 
follow  an  order  very  diflefvnt  froni  the  natural  one, 
or  that  iu  whic  li  flie  grand  si  qiiences  among  event* 
would  naturally  pro<luce  them  ;  but  wrong  trains  of 
idea*,  trains  which  have  no  i  irie^pondciieL  to  the 
order  of  events,  arc  oden  introduced  immidiatfly  by 
WOrda«  or  other  signs  of  the  ideas,  of  .iil  ^r  nscn.  As 
«ie  can  only  give  very  partial  examplt-i.  ut  u  general 
error,  we  may  oootent  oanelvet  with  one  of  the 
moNt  common.  When  those  who  are  about  children 
expri.sg  by  their  words,  or  indicate  by  other  signs, 
that  t«  mfic  traiiiif  of  idc  i-  ai  e  paM^in;;  jh  their  minds, 
when  they  go  into  the  dark ;  terrific  trains,  which 


have  nothiiif  to  do  with  the  order  of  evenly  eanae  ffiiifsiinL 
i»  e]M»  w  tfo  nhide  of  the  childmn  in  thn  dulc.  and ''^V^ 
often  cxereiie  an  uncontrollable  sway  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives. — This  is  the  grand  source  of 
wrong  education  ;  to  lliis  may  be  traced  the  greater 
prf>|>nriitin  of  ail  the  wrong  biases  of  the  human 
mind. —  ll"  an  order  id  ideas,  correspondent  to  the 
ordi  r  ut  cvcntii,  were  taught  to  come  up  in  the 
minds  of  children  when  ib«y  go  into  the  dark,  they 
would  think  of  nothing  but  tho  red  daogen  wIim^ 
•re  apt  to  attend  it,  end  the  ptvcnntionB  which  are 
proper  to  be  taken;  they  would  ha\c  no  wrong 
reelinf^,  and  their  conduct  would  be  notliing  but 
til  ll  wMeh  prudence,  or  a  ri^'bt  conception  of  the 
event",  would  proscribe. — It  if»e  expressions,  and 
other  signs  of  the  ideas,  of  those  who  are  about 
chiidren,  indicate  that  trains,  accompaaiod  with 
desire  and  adniratiiMS  in  their  miMO  when  the 
rich  and  neweiful  e«e  aamedt  tfaine  acoeMpaBkiJ 
with  avenlon  and  contempt  when  the  weak  end  the 

poor;  the  foundation  Is  laid  of  achai  icTti  stained 
with  servility  to  those  above,  and  tyranny  to  those 
below. — If  indication  is  given  to  children  that  ideas 
of  disgust,  of  lutred,  and  detesution,  are  passing  in 
the  minds  of  those  about  them,  when  particular  de> 
scriptions  of  men  are  thou^it  of ;  a*  eMm  of  difhr. 
cut  relij^ions,  diSereat  ceoatiiae^  er  dUhrent  politi> 
cal  partaea  in  the  mom  ooaalry,  a  aiaOar  tram  be- 
eeoea  habitual  fai  the  mfaida  of  the  childi«n,  and 
those  aatipathie!!  arc  generated  which  infu^  so 
much  of  ila  liitterntss  into  the  cup  of  huninn  life. 

U'e  can  afford  to  ^ay  but  very  t'vw  wortls  on  the 
powers  of  domestic  education  with  regard  to  Tea* 
perance.  Tliat  virtue  bears  a  reference  to  pain  and 
plea»ure.  The  grand  object  evideotly  te,  to  coanect 
with  each  pain  and  pleaaare  tluiaa  tiaine  of  ideee, 
which,  according  to  the  order  oitaMitbed  among 
events,  tends  moat  cITcctualiy  to  increase  the  sum  of 
ple'j>urc!i,  upon  the  whole,  and  diminish  that  of 
pains.  If  the  early  train.s  create  a  habit  of  over-va- 
luing  any  ])li'j!<ure  or  pain,  too  njuch  will  be  sacri- 
ficed, diinng  life,  to  obtain  tiie  one,  or  avoid  the 
other,  and  the  sum  of  hapnioess,  upon  the  whale« 
will  be  imjMired.  The  order  in  which  chitdien  re* 
ceive  their  imprenioQi,  as  well  at  the  order  ef  ihe 
trains  which  they  copy  from  others,  has  a  tendency 
to  create  impatience  under  privation ;  in  other  words, 
to  make  them  In  prodii^ious  ha.ttc  to  realize  a  plea* 
sure  as  soon  as  desired,  to  extinguish  a  pain  as  soon 
as  felt.  A  pleasure,  however,  can  be  realized  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  or  a  pain  removed,  oaly  by 
certain  steps,— frequently  numerous  onea  t  aad  if 
impntience  hurriee  a  man  to  overlook  thoee  iMpe* 
be  Ncnfioe  more  than  he  gaina.  The  deeira* 
ble  thing  would  be,  that  liis  ideos  should  always  run 
over  those  very  steps,  and  none  hut  them  ;  and  the 
skilful  use  ot  the  powers  we  have  over  the  impres- 
sions and  trMua  of  his  infancy  would  lay  th«  »truiig* 
est  foundation  for  the  future  lia[>i)incKs  of  himaelf, 
and  of  alt  those  over  whosn  his  actions  have  any 
away.  It  is  by  the  ate  of  this  power  that  allMMt 
every  thing  is  done  to  create  what  is  called  the  tem- 
per of  the  tndivtdnal  t  to  render  htm  irae^Ua  on  the 

one  hand,  or  forbcnriri;:  rn  i'  l    ilier;  sevara  and 
unforgiving,  or  indulgent  mid  placable. 
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KduatioTi.  Intelligence  and  Temperance  are  somcti'mes  (■[io- 
«^/^^  kern  of,  aa  virtues  which  ha»e  a  reference  to  tlie  hap- 
plbMS  or  the  individual  bimtcir:  Benevolence  as  a 
viitiie  which  has  •  refeivnce  to  the  happincM  of 
otiien.  The  truth  h,  that  intclligL-nce  and  temper* 
ancf  have  a  rcTercncrr  mt  It^sj;  direct  to  t!u'  Impiil- 
ness  of  otherN  than  to  that  of  tlu'  individual  ;  uiul 
Bcnuvolcncp  cannot  be  conjidi  rcd  as  less  es«cntial 
than  they  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  In 
reality,  as  tlie  happiness  of  the  individual  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  hia  tpedet,  that  which  aficta  the 
happioeft  of  the  oney  miiat  alaiv  in  geoenl,  ilect 
Aat  of  the  ether. 

It  is  not  difficaH,  from  the  expoiitlont  we  here 
already  fzivcn.  to  conceive  in  a  gencrul  way,  how 
sefjiience?  mciy  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  infant, 
which  are  f.niiurablc  to  benevolence,  and  hots'  sl-- 
ooences  may  lake  place  which  arc  unfavourable  to  it. 
The  difficulty  is,  so  to  bring  forward  and  exhibit 
thtt  detail^  aa  to  afford  the  best  poaaible  instruction 
Ibr  practice.  We  have  several  books  now  in  our 
own  language,  in  particular  those  of  Mira  Edge- 
worth,  which  afford  many  finely  selected  instances, 
tnd  many  detached  obsiervations  of  the  <:rLategt  va- 
lue,  for  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  in  tlie  infant 
nnind.  Hut  the  great  taiik  of  the  [ihilojiopher,  that 
of  tficoriting  the  whole,  i*  yet  to  be  performed. 
What  we  mean  by  "  theorizing  ihe  whole,"  after 
die  csphinationa  we  have  idreaa/  adbrdedf  it  not, 
m  fhoold  hope,  obsctire.  It  if,  to  obaerve  exactly 
the  facts;  to  malvc  a  perfect  collection  of  them,  no- 
thing omitted  ttint  is  of  any  importance,  DOthinj^ 
included  of  none  ;  anil  to  record  them  in  that  ord^'r 
and  form,  in  which  all  Uiat  is  best  to  be  dooe  in  prac- 
tice (that  is,  in  what  manner  the  sequences  esta- 
blished in  nature  may  be  turned  moat  cffiectuaUy  to 
the  production  of  a  certain  end)  can  be  HMMk  ini> 
iiwdhld{)r  ami  certainljr  perceived. 

Itie  evder  «f  the  fapreMioQt  which  are  nade 
upon  the  child  bv  the  spontaneous  order  of  events, 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  favourable  to  benevolence. 
The  pleasures  of  tht  -:  are  aboiit  him  are  most 

coouDonly  the  cause  of  pleasure  to  himself;  their 
paint  of  pain.  When  b^ly  pleased,  they  are  com- 
tuutij  more  dispoaed  to  exert  tbemtelvea  to  gratify 
Un.  A  period  of  pain  or  grief  in  tbote  about  him, 
Ja  a  period  of  gloom,— a  period  in  which  little  ia 
done  fbr  pleasure, — a  period  m  which  the  pleasures 
of  the  child  are  apt  to  be  uverlooked.  Trains  of 
plcnjurahle  ideas  are  thus  apt  to  arise  in  his  mind, 
;iT  \hr  tt  mght  of  the  pleairurable  condition  of  those 
around  Uiiu ;  trains  of  painful  ideas  at  the  thought 
of  the  reverse ;  and  be  b  fhuit  led  to  have  an  habi- 
nal  deaire  for  the  one,i— «fenioa  to  the  other.  But 
if  pleaanrea,  wbeocetoever  derived,  of  those  ahout 
limit  apt  to  be  the  cause  of  good  to  himself, 
Aoee  pleasarea  which  they  derive  from  himself  are 
in  a  greater  degree  the  cause  of  good  to  himself. 
If  those  about  him  are  dl«poiH;d  to  exert  thcnisplven 
to  please  him  when  they  are  pleased  thenisclves, 
they  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves  in  a  much 
|pvatcr  degree  tQ  pleaie  him,  in  particular,  when  it 
M  he  who  M.tbe  came  of  the  pleasure  they  enioy. 
A  CiWB  «f  idwBf  in  Ike  higheat  degree  pleararnile, 
■wy  thoa  haUtiiallj  pan  tbroagh  hia  niiid  aitfae 


thought  of  happinchS  to  ollicrs,  produced  hy  liim&elf;  Fxlucaiior. 
a  train  of  ideas,  in  die  highest  oegree  painful,  at  the  V^V^ 
thought  of  misery  to  others,  produced  by  hiDMelft 
and  in  thia  mamer  Uie  foundation  of  a  life  of  b«ie* 
lioenoe  Is  laid. 

The  Ijusim-^s  of  a  skilful  education  is,  so  to  ar- 
range the  circumstances  by  nhich  the  child  is  siir- 
riiuiuicd,  that  the  iiiipre^siotis  made  upon  him  shall 
be  in  the  order  niu»t  conducive  to  this  happy  result. 
Ihe  impressions,  too,  which  arc  made  originally 
upon  llic  child  are  but  one  of  the  causes  of  the  train* 
which  are  rendered  habitual  to  him,  and  which  there- 
Are  obtain  a  leading  iofluenca  on  hia  ouod.  MThaii 
he  b  often  made  to  conceive  the  train*  of  odter 
men,  bj'  the  words,  or  oilier  signs  by  which  their 
feelings  are  betokened,  those  boiroNved  trains  be- 
come al&o  liabituid,  ar.d  exert  a  liiniilar  milueuce  oil 
the  mind.  This,  then,  is  another  ot  the  instruments 
of  education.  When  the  trains  signified  to  the  child 
of  the  ideas  in  tlic  minds  of  those  about  him  are 
trains  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  the  bappineas  of 
other  human  beings^  trains  of  the  oppoMte  Isiod  at 
the  conception  otthcir  misery  ;  and  when  tltc  traioa  « 
arc  still  more  pleasurable  or  painful  .li  tf  e  thought 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  produced  by  tbemsclics, 
the  a.s.socialion  becomes  IB  tUM  aofiCMOdj  pnweifllt 
to  govern  the  life. 

The  grand  object  of  bmian  desIre  is  a  command 
over  the  wills  of  other  buq*  This  mty  be  attained,  ^ 
rither  by  qualities  and  acta  which  excite  their  1o«e 
and  admiration,  or  by  those  which  excite  their  ter« 
ror.  When  the  education  is  so  wisely  conducted  as 
to  make  the  train  run  habitually  from  the  conception 
of  the  good  end  te  the  conception  of  the  good  means; 
and  asoflen,too,  as  the  good  means  are  conceived,  vis. 
the  useful  and  beneficial  qualities,  to  make  it  run  on 
to  the  conception  of  Ihe  great  reward,  the  command 
over  the  willa  of  men ;  an  association  »  formed  which 
impeb  the  man  through  life  to  panne  the  great  ob- 
ject of  desire,  by  fitting  himself  to  be,  and  by  ac- 
tually becoming  ihe  instrument  of  the  greatest  po8» 
sible  quantity  of  benefit  to  hit  felhm  men. 

But,  unhappily,  a  command  over  the  wilk  of  men 
may  be  obtameu  by  other  MiiBi  thaD  by  doing  them 
good ;  and  tlieae,  when  n  nan  can  eommand  tliem, 
are  the  thortsst,  the  easiest,  and  the  aaost  eftctnal. 
These  other  means  are  all  rammed  up  in  a  coaamaod 
over  the  pahis  of  other  men.  When  a  command 
o%  er  the  m  ills  of  other  men  is  pursued  by  the  in-  tru- 
mentality  of  pain,  it  leads  to  all  the  several  degrees 
of  vexation,  injustice,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  ty- 
ranny. It  is,  in  truth,  the  grand  source  of  all  wick- 
ed nc>s,  of  all  the  evil  which  man  brings  upon  man. 
When  the  educntiom  ia  so  deplorahlv  bad  as  to  al- 
low an  asBocwtion  to  he  fcrmed  hi  me  mind  of  tii« 
child  between  the  graod  object  of  deaire,  the  com- 
mand over  the  wills  of  other  men,  and  the  (ears  and 
pains  of  other  men,  ai*  the  means  ;  the  foundation  is 
laid  of  bad  character, — the  bad  son,  Uic  bad  bro- 
ther, the  bad  husband,  the  bad  father,  ihu  bad  ncigh- 
l>our,  the  bud  magistrate,  the  bad  citizen, — to  sum 
tip  sU  In  one  word,  tlie  bad  man.  Yet,  true  it  is, 
a  great  part  of.  education  is  still  so  condiucted  as  to 
fbcm  that  atsodatioo.  The  child,  while  h  yet  hangs 
at  Ihe  bresst,  is  oAm  allowed  ti»  find  oat  by  «xpe- 
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r!«;iice,  tlut  ci  vi"g,  and  the  aHnoyancc  wtilch  it  givts, 
15  thai  by  which  ciiittly  it  can  comRiand  tliu  si-rvicti 
ot"  Its  :iur<ic,  and  obtain  tiie  plt-.u-iircs  which  it  dt- 
aircs*  Tberc  ii  not  ooe  child  in  tiiij^  wrbu  ha  not 
IcaVfied  to  BUkke  its  cries  iuid  waitings  an  instrument 
of  poweft  aildvcfy  often  «o  instrument  of  ab»olutc 
tyranny.  When  to*  wil  grows  to  exccsa,  the  vul. 
gar  say  the  diild  it  spoilM.  Mot  ooly  is  tb«  chiM 
allowed  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  wtlb  of  others 
by  tutani  of  their  painn,  it  finds,  that  frequently, 
sometimes  most  frequviitly.  its  own  will  is  needless- 
ly and  unduly  commanded  by  the  same  nteans,  pain, 
and  the  fear  of  pain.  All  thca«  sootations  concur 
in  establishing  a  firm  association  between  the  idea 
•f  the  gtsod  oi^Mt  of  dMue^  camnd  over  the 
acts  of  other  men,  and  those  of  |MdB  nd  tenor, 

tho  nieuni  of  iicquiriog  it.  Tliat  those  who  ha»e 
been  subject  to  tyranny  are  almoat  always  desirous 
of  beiu^  ty  raiiti  in  their  turn  ,  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
stroug  as&octatioa  hm  h«ea  formed  in  their  minds 
between  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  dignit)  ,  on  (he 
one  bead,  and  those  of  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  on  the 
•iber*  is  a  matter  of  old  and  invariable  abserveikM> 
Ab  enecdote  has  Juit  been  oieotiooed  to  us,  §• 
much  in  point,  that  we  will  repeat  it.  et  resting  on 
its  own  probability,  though  it  is  by  hearsay  terti- 
mony  (vL-r\  irooil,  however,  of  its  kind)  by  which 
it  ha:-  r(  ,[■,  .'iL-d  Uh.  At  Eii.'n,  in  consequence,  it  is 
probable,  of  the  criucistn*  whidi  the  press  has 
usefully  made  upoti  the  system  of  Jiigging  (as  it  is 
called)  at  the  public  schools .  a  proposition  was 
htcly  made,  among  the  boys  theni»elye«,  for  abolish- 
bf  iL  The  idee  oi%iaa«ed  with  the  elder  beya, 
wno  wete  in  possesrioo  of  die  power,— a  power  of  a 
very  unlimited  faTmidabtc  ue»criplion, — and  was 
by  them  wanniv  supported  ,  but  it  was  opposed  with 
still  greutiT  vehemence  by  the  junior  t  i'  ,  the  bo>* 
who  were  then  the  victims  of  it,  so  mucii  dtd  the 
expected  pleasure  of  tynmnieing  in  their  turn  out- 
weigh the  pain  ef  thair  present  sievei]r<-4n  this 
case,  too,  as  in  meet  odiMb  the  letcee  of  tboee 


i  which  govem  our  Bf«e  asB  twetrT-llw  iniDrca- 
■ledc  upon  owsflves,  and  the  trdne  whien  we 

copy  from  others.  Besides  ll>e  impressions  ju«i  re- 
counted, if  the  trainii  wliich  pax.')  in  Uie  minds  of 
those  by  when  I  tl.t^  cii  J  n  surrounded,  and  which 
be  is  made  to  conceive  by  means  of  their  words,  and 
other  aigns,  lead  conatantly  from  the  idea  of  com- 
mend  over  the  wills  of  other  men,  aa  the  grand  ob- 
jeot  of  desire,  to  the  ideas  of  pain  aod  terror  at  the 
wienei  the  mpetitien  ef  the  oepied  tsains  incraaeee 
the  cAct  of  the  native  irapresstoo*,  and  eatahUtbce 

fnd  cdrfirm 
iDt   l\-v,  (111 

subji  ct  l  it  Domestic  Education. 

lo  the  next  place  comes  UmU  which  we  have  de> 
(MNoinated  TeamiaJ.  To  thia  the  term  Education 
has  been  cotnaMwlf  confiBed :  or,  rather*  the  word 
Bdncation  has  been  «eed  in  a  sense  en  iinbappiiy 
iMtrieiad.  that  it  beecstended  enlj  lo  •  part  ef  that 
wUcbwecallTWAmealEdberijsn.  Itfiwnoteii. 
tended  to  all  the  arti>,  but  oolj  tO  thOM  wUdl  hoVO 
been  denominated  lUtcruL 

The  question  here  occurs,  What  is  tho  sort  of 
educfllioD  required  for  the  di&rcnt  clawes  of  so- 


thc  malcficcir  f  h;;r;irter.  Tttese  are 
gs  we  can  iiiiord  tu  iidduce  upon  llie 


ctety,  and  wh.it  should  bo  the  difTerenf?  i;-  tfie  train* 
ing  provided  fur  eac  li  ?  Ik-fore  wo  caii  treat  espli- 
citJy  of  ttthnicil  Lducation,  we  mu!.t  endeavour  to 
!<how,  in  what  matitter  at  leSkt,  thia  qucsuoo  ought 
to  be  r«o!ved. 

There  are  certain  qualities,  the  possession  of  which 
15  desirable  in  all  dosses :  There  are  certain  quaU* 
ties,  the  peneeiion  of  which  is  deeinUe  in  eoete^ 
iMt  in  otnen.  At  far  as  those  qnidities  attend 
which  ought  i<i  be  common  to  all,  there  ought  to  be 
a  eorrespondent  training  for  aH.  It  !»  only  in  re- 
spect to  tho*e  qualities  which  are  not  de»irable  in 
ail.  tliat  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  training  ts  re- 
quired. 

What  then  are  the  enaUties,  (be  poiseisien  ef 
which  is  desirriite  b  ell ;  They  ara  the  qwdiiiee 
which  we  have  already  named  aa  chiefly  subservient 

to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  himself,  aod  of 
other  men, —  Intelii^'cnce,  Temperance,  and  Bene- 
volence. It  is  very  >  vident  that  all  tliese  quahtiea 
are  ili-sirahk-  in  all  men  ;  and  if  it  were  po&sible  to 
get  theiu  all  in  the  highest  possible  degree  io  all 
men,  Ml  auch  the  meee  wonU  baaan  netnn  b* 
exalted. 

The  chief  diSculty  respede  Intelligcnee  >  fat  k 

will  be  readily  allowed,  that  almost  equal  care  ought 
to  be  taken,  in  all  claaat*s,  of  the  trains  leading  to  ihe 
^eitU  I  t!i-;niiitions  which  the  terms  rcniiniance 
and  tWiievulence  denote,  lienevoleuce,  as  we  liare 
above  described  it,  cun  huruly  be  e^aid  to  be  of  more 
importance  to  the  hrippiness  ot  man  in  one  class 
than  in  another.  If  we  Ix-ar  in  mind,  aku,  the  radi- 
cal B>esning  of  Temperance^  that  it  ie  the  steady 
habit  of  teeistiog  a  prceent  desire,  fbr  sebe  ef  n 
greater  good,  we  shall  readily  grant,  that  't  \»  not 
le»*  necessary  to  happ»n^■^s  in  one  rank  of  life  than 
in  another.  Ii  is  {>r-ly  iKce^sary  to  ^li-.  iliat  rrm- 
perance,  though  always  i\\e  name  dis|HJi>i(ii>ii,  ii>  iioi 
alwaya  exerted  on  the  t^ame  object.-i,  in  the  different 
cooditions  of  life,  it  is  no  demand  of  tempcnnce* 
io  the  man  who  can  afibrd  it,  to  deny  himself  anhml 
bod;,  it  mmj  be  an  act  ef  temperance  in  the  mm 
wboee  harder  eiveaHMtenees  reauire  that  be  shenM 
limit  himself  to  coal^ier  fare.  It  is  abo  true,  that 
the  trttinn  which  lead  lo  Temperance  and  Benevo- 
lence iiiiiy  b  -  equally  cultivated  in  all  classes.  The 
impressioiu  which  they  are  made  to  receive,  and  the 
traina  of  ottiers  which  tliey  are  made  to  copy,  ntsf, 
with  equal  ceruinty,  be  aiiided  to  the  gen«atiiM(  of 
those  two  qualities  in  atTlbo  dilbfeBt  classes  of  so« 


cie^.  We  deeai  it  iinaiBi— 'j  (beie»  hdeed,  it  i» 
impossible)  to  enter  faifo  the  dfMls  ef  what  ne^  bn 

done  in  the  eourne  of  technical  education,  to  gene- 
rate, or  lo  confirm,  the  di»po8ition8  of  Temperance 
and  Benevolence.  It  can  be  noilmi,'  n  ure  than  the 
application  of  tiie  principles  wluch  ae  developed* 
when  we  endeavoured  to  ahow  in  what  nuuxner  ihn 


ctrctunstances  of  domestic  edncitien  naigbi  be  eni> 
flefed  for  (generating  the  ti«nia  m  vbidi  ihflW 


Technical  Edoeatloa  «e  shall  then 

h.';vi:-g  rhiefly  to  do  with  Intel!i<;tnce. 

i  he  tusx.  (juesiion,  m  we  have  said  b«fore,  respects 
what  iii  desirable  for  all, — the  M'cond  w  hat  iii  desirS' 
Ue  for  each  of  the  sererai  dasies.   Till  receotly. 
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CteMtHk  it  wa*  denied,  th:\\  intrlligenee  was  a  desirable  qua-  !y  devoted  to  ilu'  fi\U\cr_  of  the  asMctationt  on  which  Eteatioa* 
^V^'  lity  in  ihe  great  buJ)  ut"  tlie  people;  and  as  intel-  they  depend  is  uoi  ULCessary ;  such  trains  may  go  -^\/^>^ 
ligencc  18  power,  such  is  ;in  unavoiduble  opinion  in  on  whiie  other  thing'<  are  attended  to,  and  amid  tlio 
the  brent*  of  liiote  who  think  tluit  tl>c  huoian  race  whole  of  the  busincsi  oi  life.  Tbc  cme,  to  a  certain 
vaff^  to  consist  of  two  classes. — one  that  of  the  op.  extent,  is  the  same  with  intelligence ;  but,  to  a  great 
■wwooi  — Btlwr  that  of  the  aufnmei,  Thecooeero  exteat,  it  ta  not.  Tine  imitt  be  exdiaiTChr  detoted 
sriucb  w  nam  iUt  for  tbe  edacMioii  of  the  irark*  to  Ae  acqiiirition  of  it;  aad  litm  wn  degrees  of 
ing  dasacs,  shows  that  we  buffe  ttids  t  greet  etep  colMBtnd  oTer  knowledge  to  whidi  the  whole  pe< 
in  knowledge,  and  in  that  genone  flMweuty  wbicb  riod  of  human  life  is  not  more  than  sufficient.  There 
e*er  attends  iL  are  degrees,  tliL-refore,  of  intelligence  which  must 
The  aoalysii)  of  the  ideas  decides  the  whole  mat-  be  reserved  tu  tliose  who  are  not  obliged  to  la- 
ter at  onoe.    If  education  be  to  communicate  the  tour. 

aft  of  baaipincMit  and  if  intelligence  contisu  ol  two  The  question  is  (and  it  is  «  question  which  nooe 

p«rtti,r>«  Knowledge  of  tbe  order  of  tho»e  events  of  can  exceed  in  mepiitiMle)*  What  k  the  degree  et- 

Mtan  on  which  our  pleaaunaendMioadepeiMl—eiHl  tainaWe  bj  the  meet  noaMiooa  class?   To  this  wc 

tbe  sagacity  which  oieooven  the  baal  Bcena  for  the  hm  no  doobt,  h  wHI,  In  tbne,  very  clearly  appear, 

alt  ilnm^f  of  ends, — tbe  question,  whether  the  people  that  a  most  consolatory  answer  may  be  gi<ren.  We 

siiould  be  educated,  is  the  same  with  the  question,  have  no  doubt  it  will  appear  that  a  very  hij^h  degree 

whetix  r  thcY  si  iiMlil  b  ■  liappy  or  nii&erable.     The  is  atCiinabfe  by  them.    It  is  now  ahnoit  universallv 

qacstion,  whether  they  »liould  have  more  or  ]ch»  of  acknowledged,  that,  on  all  conci  ivable  accouots,  it 

intelligence,  is  merely  thi'  (juestion,  whetlier  they  is  desirable  that  the  ^TCift  body  of  the  people  should 

aboold  have  more  or  less  of  misery,  when  happiness  not  be  wretchedly  poor ;  that  when  the  people  are 

night  be  given  in  it*  atead.    This  lias  been  Miied«  wretchedly  poor,  all  classes  are  viciowt,  all  are  bile* 

aoS  nude  use  of  a«  aa  objection,  viz.  that  nea  ere  ful,  end  aiJ  ere  unhappy.    If  eo  fiur  railed  above 

eectt  by  daily  experieooe,  not  to  be  happy,  not  10  bt  wretched  poverty  is  to  M  eapeble  of  being  vrrtuona, 

moral,  in  proportioo  to  their  knowledge.     It  is  though  it  is  Still  necessary  for  tlx m  ro  t  irn  their 

wonderfully  shallow.     Hun»e  said  long  ago,  that  bread  by  tbe  sweat  of  their  brow,  tlit.'_v  are  not  bound 

kijoM'k-dk;i  ,         K'^^   ;i„riKi);>ani>i>enta,  rooraUty  and  down  to  such  incessant  tod  as  to  have  no  time  fur 

bMNUCM,  may  not  be  fttrictiy  conjoined  in  every  tbe  acquisition  of  knowledge,  ami  the  exercise  of  in- 

fajUeMmlt  but  they  are  in&llibly  so  in  every  age  tellect.    Above  all,  a  certain  portion  of  tbe  first 

waAmtMmj  country-   The  reaeon  is  plain :  anatu-  jears  of  life  are  admirably  avaihtble  to  titis  great 

ml  mam  aigr  bo  Idndered  of  in  opefetion  in  eoo  end.    With  a  view  to  the  productive  powers  of  their 

particuJar  iortaoee,  thona^  in  »  ^iMt  varietj  of  in-  eecy  labour,  it  is  deairable  that  the  Mwnal  frame 

stances  it  is  sure  to  prevad.  Besides,  there  may  be  abouM  not  be  devoted  to  it  beflm  a  certain  age,  be- 

11  ^'0  id  deal  of  knowledge  in  an  indivi  liia!,  hut  not  fore  it  h,f-  7.p]>rr)ached  the  point  of  rnaturity.  This 

kn-iwlcdge  of  the  best  things;  this  cannot  easily  holds  in  ngard  to  the  lower  aniuiulii :  a  horse  is  less 

happen  in  a  whole  people;  neither  the  whole  nor  valuable,  k'-.s,  in  regard  to  that  very  labour  for  which 

the  greater  purt  will  nuu  the  right  object*  of  know  Ite  is  valuable  at  alt,  if  he  is  forced  upon  it  too  soon, 

ledge,  when  knowledge  is  generally  diffused.  There  is  an  actual  loss,  therefore,  even  in  prodec* 

A»  evidaooe  of  the  vast  progress  which  we  have  Hve  powers,  even  in  good  economy,  and  in  ibe  way 

waAa  in  t%bt  tfainfcing  open  this  subject,  we  cannot  ef  health  and  strength,  if  tbe  young  of  the  buuMn 

help  remarking,  that  even  when  MiUon  end  Locko  apadcs  are  booad  doeo  to  Ubone  beiiwe  tbey  are 

wrote  upon  education,  thoagb  bodi  nen  of  so  much  mieen  ee  aheleea  years  of  ago.  Dot  W  rtioee  years 

benevoleocc  lu  the  larger  family  of  mankind,  and  are  -kiltiilty  employed  in  the  irqui^iHrvi  ct'  Inow- 

both  men  wbi*e  »c*ntin»ents  were  democratical,  they  Inl^ji    m  rt  ndering  all  tliose  t^alll^  habituitl  on  which 

yet  seem  to  have  had  in  their  view  no  educjitioii  tint  iriti  lii^L-ict'  !li  ]:t  iiili,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  a 

tbet  of  tbe  geiUUman  :  eduction  had  not  presented  very  higii  degree  of  intellectual  acquirement*  may 

ilaeif,  even  to  their  minda,  as  a  blessing  in  wbkll  tbe  be  gainc<l :  that  a  firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for  n 

imiigmik  mian  MmM  be  nede  to  partake.  life  of  mental  action,  a  life  of  wiwioni,  and  reiectieD^ 

Ae  vo  strive  flir  an  equal  degree  of  joMice,  an  and  ingenuity,  even  fai  diose  bf  whom  the  nasi  er* 

equal  degree  of  temperance,  an  equal  degree  of  ve  dinarylabour  iWU  £iil  to  he  pamnaed.   In  proof  of 

recity,  in  tbe  pour  as  in  the  rich,  so  we  AanM  strive  Ibis,  we  may  state,  that  eertafn  fndivtdaah  lo  I.on> 

for  an  e<[  tal  degree  of  intelligence,  if  tli  jrrr  were  not  don,  a  few  years  ago,  some  of  tlum  ;nen  of  great 

S  cause  which  prevc-nt*.    It  is  absuluici)  neces&ary  corwideration  among  their  countrymen,  devised  a 

for  tbc  eiiitence  of  the  human  race,  that  labour  plan  for  filling  upthoueyearswilh  useful  instruction, — 

ihoMid  be  performed,  that  food  -hould  be  rwsed,  and  a  plan  which  left  the  elements  of  hardly  any  branch 

ether  thaags  provided  which  human  welfare  requires,  of  knowledge  unprovided  for,  and  at  an  expenco 

A  tam  ■artion  of  — ■■''t'^  is  leqiiirad  for  tnis  b-  which  would  exceed  the  oieaa*  of  no  chMS  ef  a  po^ 

bow.  Wow,  then,  in  rqprd  to  aB  ibie  portion  of  pntatioa!»  laiMi  above  wretdied  pevorty  lo  that  de> 

mankind,  that  labours,  only  :(uch  a  portion  of  time  can  gree  which  all  nea  proAss  to  desire.   Iifr  Bentluim 

by  them  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  intelligence  as  called  thi*  plan  of  iostmction  by  die  Greek  name 

can  be  abstrat  teci  Iron,  '  iliour.  The  ditft  rence  between  l  la  fstonuithia  ;  and  developed  hin  own  ideas  of  the 

intelbgence  and  the  other  qualities  desirable  in  the  objects  and  mode  of  instruction,  with  that  depth  and 

^fltiimiiMii,ft thit;  thnt  anrrti  ''^*"-,  — -  comprehensioa  which  behmf  to  Mm,  in  •  work 
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Equation,  which  be  published  under  that  name*    OC  the    moiistntcd  by  C9ipBr«MI»  bow  nuicb  of  dial  iotelU- B^^a^ 
'^^N"^^  practieibilitjr  of  the  ccheme  no  competent  judge  haa    gmce  wbieb  it  dorinible  for  all  MJ  be  OMMwrf-^^*^ 
ever  doubled ;  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  funds    caled  to  all.  f 

is  the  only  reaion  why  it  ha<  not,  already,  been  de>       Beiide  the  kaowledge  or  facuHitf  wbidballdWKa 


•  Chrnlomalhla,  being  a  coileciion  of  paper*  explanatory  of  the  design  of  an  institution  propoml  to  be 
set  on  foot,  under  the  i.ame  of  the  Chrcstoiiiathic  Da\  tcJiool,  &c.    By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Eiq. 

f  We  mention  with  extraordinary  satisfaction,  that  an  idea  of  education,  hardly  leas  extcnaivo  tban  what 
it  bare  alluded  to,  has  been  adopted  bj  that  enlightened  and  indefatigable  class  of  men,  the  Baflht  Mis- 
rionariea  in  Ii»dia,  for  the  population,  (toor  m  well  at  ignorant,  of  tboo*  estcniifc  amil  papnlaoa  nuiona. 
A  miBl}  vdume,  entitled,  *'  Htntw  retathe  to  Nathe  Schools,  logetier  wlh  the  Outline  ^  an  tniUMimt  Jvr 
their  Extcndon  and  Map<^f:,cmciil w  as  printed  at  the  mission  press  at  Seracnpore  in  J81f);  snd,  as  it  can- 
not come  into  the  hands  uf  many  of  otir  rt  acU  r!^,  wc  f;!adly  copy  from  it  the  following  pa^tage,  iu  hi>pes 
that  the  example  may  bo  pcrnui!-lvt.'  w  iili  many  t)t'our  com  irynit  n  at  home  : 

"  It  is  true,  thai  when  titese  hei|>i>  are  provided,  Daineiy,  a  correct  system  of  orthography,  a  sketch  of 
grammar,  a  simplified  system  of  arithmetic,  and  en  extended  vocabulary-,  little  is  done  beyood  laying  the 
foundation.  SUU,  however,  tliis  foundation  must  be  laid,  if  any  superstructure  uf  knowledge  and  virtue  bo 
■ttemptadtelaliva  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  lodia.  Yet.  were  the  plan  to  slop  here,  something  would  have  been 
done.  A  peasant,  or  an  artificer,  ihtia  leadarad  capable  of  writing  aa  well  a*  leading  bit  own  language 
irith  propriety,  and  made  aoqudnted  with  the  prfndpwe  of  arithmetic,  wotild  be  TcM  iiidiie  to  become  a  prey 
to  fraud  among  his  o.vn  cnuntrvniLMi,  and  far  better  able  to  claim  for  liinisLlf  that  protection  from  [  i  rrj- 
sioD  which  it  i»  the  doirc  of  l-vltv  i  nlif;hii mil  government  to  ^rani.  But  tlif  tl:ii.  t  udvaniu^e  uin^itlitc 
from  this  plan  is,  its  facilituling  the  rect  plion  of  idoa^  whic  h  tna\  f  tilarge  and  the  mind  m  a  high  de- 

gree,— ideas  for  which  India  must  be  indebted  to  the  we^t,  at  present  iIh.'  s<  nt  n<i  ^eieiicc,  and  for  the  com- 
oumication  of  which,  generations  yet  unborn  will  pour  bencdietioiu  on  the  I  '  j  a  -  [i  name. 

1.  To  this,  then,  might  be  added  a  concise,  but  perspicuous  accooot  ut  the  salar  syatem,  preceded  bf 
ao  araidi  of  the  lawa  of  motion;  of  attiaetlon,  and  gravity,  as  might  be  necessary  to  render  the  aolar  syatcu 
fMn  and  intetligtble.  Theae  idaaa,  bowever,  shouU  not  be  comaiunicated  in  the  fim  of  a  treatise,  but  fa 
that  of  mnple  uioma,  ddSvered  In  thoit  and  per»piettoat  aentencea.  Thif  method  come*  recommended  by 
several  considerations:  it  agrrr-  «-irli  the  ni'iJe  in  which  doctrine--  ..il'  <  oirjiriL.inratuJ  in  iln'  nam',,.:  SAas< 
Iras,  and  is  therefore  congenial  with  the  ideas  of  i  ren  the  Icarmd  utuijug  lIjiiu  it  sn  n;M  LiJni.t  of  theae 
aentenccii  being  written  from  diclation,  and  even  committed  to  memory  with  advantar  t  ,  m  u  i  11  as  uf  their 
being  easily  retained  ;  and,  finally,  tbe  conciacocss  of  this  method  would  allow  of  a  multitude  of  trutha  and 
ftett  rebtive  to  astronooqr,  gee^aphy,  and  iba  principal  plieBtnwna  of  natiink  baiig  bem^  baAtt  yvtik 
whhn  a  very  small  coopaaa. 

*'  2.  Thb  abstract  m  the  eolar  ejetem  might  be  fdlowed  by  a  compenillaai  view  of  geography  on  tbe 
tame  pUm,  that  of  comprising  every  particular  in  concise  but  luminoua  lenteocea.  In  ttm  part  it  would 
be  proper  to  detcribe  Europe  particularly,  because  of  its  importance  in  tbe  pceaent  atate  of  the  world ;  and 
Britain  might,  with  propriety,  be  allow  ed  to  occupy  In  tbe  COBpendiuniy  tbat  pw  amlnanf a  MMHig  Ike  na- 
tions which  the  God  of  Providence  ha*  j;ivei»  her. 

"  3.  To  these  might  be  added  u  number  of  popular  irutliii  und  facts  relative  to  natural  philntopliy.  In  the 
present  improved  state  of  know  Ii-dge,  a  thousand  things  have  been  ascertained  relative  to  light,  beatt  air, 
water,  to  metcorolugv,  mincruhi^n  ,  c  hcmistry,  and  natural  history,  of  which  the  ancients  had  but  a  paMU 
luowledge,  and  of  which  the  oativet  tbe  £asl  have  aa  yet  ecarcely  tlie  faintest  idea.  These  facl%  now 
ao  clearly  asccttained,  cotUd  be  conveyed  b  a  veiy  abort  compaaa  of  language,  although  the  proceaa  of  f«a> 
toning,  which  enables  tbe  Bdad  fee  account  for  them,  occupies  many  volumes.  A  knowled^  uf  the  facts 
themselves,  however,  would  be  tdraott  invaluable  to  the  Hindoos,  as  these  facts  would  reotily  and  enlarge 
their  ideas  of  the  vjrioi;,  nbjecLs  of  nature  around  them;  and  while  they,  in  general,  delighted  v,  Ji  as 
inibrmed  time  who  retui  ihem,  they  might  inHame  a  few  minds  of  a  superior  order  with  an  unqueuchahle 
desire  to  know  u Ay  these  thing<i  are  so,  and  ibaa  ingt  ibam  10  iboae  atudia^  wbicb  in  Emepa  Iwm  led  |» 
the  discovery  of  tliete  important  lacta. 

"  4.  To  this  view  of  the  aolar  ayatem  of  the  earth,  and  the  various  objects  it  contains,  might,  with  great 
ndaantage,  be  added  such  a -compendium  of  biaiory  and  chronology  united,  aa  abould  bring  tbon  acquaint, 
•d  with  Hietlate  of  the  worM  in  past  a^ea,  and  with  the  principal  eventa  wbidt  have  occoncd  iinoe  tbe  czca>  . 
tion  44*1110  amid.  Witb  the  creation  it  abould  commence,  describe  the  primitive  state  of  man,  the  entianaa 
of  evil,  the  corruption  of  the  antedOuvlBn  age,  tlie  flood,  and  the  peopling  of  the  earth  anew  from  one  fiHii< 
ly,  in  whicli  the  compiler  lihould  avai!  btnist  It"  of  ail  the  light  throw  ii  on  this  subject  by  moderi  i  ^  >  rch  and 
investigulion  ;  he  bliould  |>arliculailv  ii<  tiee  the  iiatioua  of  ti>e  ta»t,  iiicorjiorating,  in  their  proper  jjuice,  the 
best  accounts  we  now  liave  both  i>!  India  and  C  iiina.  He  should  go  on  to  notice  tlie  call  ol  AhrjiJiam,  the 
giving  of  tiie  decalogue,  the  gradual  reveitttii>n«  of  the  Scripture*  of  Trulli,  the  settlement  of  (ireece,  its 
mythology,  tlie  Trojan  war,  the  four  great  nionorchies,  the  advent  of  tbe  Savioitr  of  men,  the  persecutions  of 
tb«  Cbntlian  church,  the  rise  of  Mahometanitm,  the  origin  of  tbe  papacy,  the  mventiou  of  printing,  of  gun* 
powder,  and  ifae  martnerli  compaai,  the  lefbrmatlon,  tbe  diaeofery  of  the  panive  to  India  by  aea,  and  tbe 
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CJontlnn.  nid  poueu  in  common,  there  are  brandies  of 
knofvleage  and  art  which  they  nannnt  all  :ic(]tiire  ; 
aiid,  m  ropect  tO  which,  education  must  unilergo  a 
corrcitpondjiig  variety.  The  appreoticeships,  for  ex- 
ample,  which  JOIIthi  we  aecti$tomed  to  serve  to  the 
aieful  aril,  w«  r^pvd  at  a  branch  of  their  edacatioo. 
Wliether  theae  aftprenticeship*,  as  they  have  hither- 
to been  managed,  have  been  good  instruments 
of  education,  ia  a  question  of  importaocu,  About 
which  there  is  now,  among  enlightened  men,  hardly 
any  diversity  of  opiuion.  When  the  Icgitlature  un- 
dertakes  to  do  for  cverv  roan,  what  every  man  has 
abondant  nocives  to  do  for  taiaiaelQ  and  better 
tgUaniM  i  the  legislature  talcet  a 
jt  comnooly  a  doc  very  iniMioeot 
troable.  Into  the  details,  bowerer,  of  the  best  mode 
of  f  ichtng,  to  the  working  people,  the  arts  by  » filch 
iac  different  commodities  useful  or  agreeable  to  nmn 
»rc  [iro,  idi  ii,  we  cannot  possibly  entur.  We  must 
conteot  ourselves  «rith  marking  it  out  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  die  wvl^iKlt,  wad  an  inpoitiiit  of 
study. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  that  daaa  «f 
Mdety  iHm  lum  wealth  and  tine  for  the  acqd* 
sMoA  of  the  behest  measure  of  intelligence,  there 

is  one  question  as  to  whicli  every  body  mu»t  be 
ripe  for  a  ilcciiiion.  If  it  be  asLeil,  whetlier,  in 
the  constitution  of  any  eitablishaient  for  their  educa- 
lion,  call  it  university,  call  it  college,  school,  or  any 
thing  else,  then  ought  to  be  a  provision  made  for 
perpetual  inmioewnent,— a  provisioo  to  oiaka  it  keep 
pace  widi  uo  httnan  utault  ear  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  oi^t  to  fae  so  constituted  as  that  there 
shall  not  only  be  no  provision  for,  but  a  strong  spirit 
of  rc«igtance  to  all  {mproTeroent,-~a  passion  of  ad- 
tiereace  to  whatever  was  established  m  a  dark  age, 
and  a  piinciple  of  hatred  to  those  by  whom  im- 
proranent  is  proposed ;— all  indiierent  men  will  de- 
thn  that  such  institutions  ireald  bt  a  cur«e  rather 
than  a  bUaiiof.  That  ha  k  •  nnf^re$me  being,  is 
the  giasMl  dillnictioa  of  man ;  ho  n  dio  only  pro- 
gressive being  upon  this  globe ;  when  he  is  the  most 
rapidly  progressive,  then  he  most  completely  fulfils 
his  destiny  ;  an  institution  for  education  whi(  !i  ;  >  in  - 
tile  to  progression,  is,  therefore,  the  most  preposte- 
rous, and  vidona  Ihiag,  wbidi  the  mind  of  aaan  can 
conceive. 


There  arc  •icvcral  causes  which  tend  to  impair  the  Eiocatioa.^ 
ntitity  of  old  and  opulent  eatablishmentg  for  cduca- ' 
tion.  Their  love  of  ease  makis  ihcm  love  easy 
things,  if  (hey  can  derive  from  them  as  much  cre- 
dit, as  they  would  from  others  which  are  more  difii- 
cult.  They  endeavour,  therefore,  to  givo  an  artifi* 
del  Tidae  to  irifloi  Old  practices,  which  bate 
become  a  hackneyed  routine,  are  commonly  easier 
than  to  make  improvements;  accordingly,  they 
oppose  ini|)rovonicnt!i,  even  when  it  happens  that 
they  have  no  other  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
abuses.  Hardly  is  there  a  part  of  Europe  in  which 
the  universities  are  not  recorded,  in  the  anoaia 
of  education,  as  the  enemies  of  all  innovation* 
A  peine  la  compoonie  do  Jeaois"  aaya  d'Aien^eit, 
•*  commen^M'dle  a  te  mentrer  en  Prance,  qu'dle 
essuya  di<s  diflicuit^s  sans  nombfC  pour  s'  y  etablir. 
Lcs  universit^s  sur  tout  fireiU  les  plus  grands  efforts, 
pour  L'Curter  ces  nouveaux  venus.  Les  Jesuites  s' 
aonon^aienl  pour  enseigner  gratuitcmeot,  ils  comp* 
toient  d6ja  parmi  eux  des  hommes  savauset  c^J^bres, 
aapcrieurs  peul  dtre  i  ceux  dont  les  universit£s 
pouvaient  se  glorilier;  1'  intertt  et  k  vanity  pou- 
waient  done  aonra  i  iann  advectairM  pour  ohercher 
ft  let  exdare.  Oit  co  rapeDe  lee  contndictionB  sem« 
blables  que  les  ordres  niendiana  e&suyerent  de  ces 
meines  univcrsiite*  quand  ils  voulurent  s'  y  introdutre  ; 
contradictions  fondles  u  peu  prcs  sur  les  monies  mo- 
tifs." {Dettruction  detJemiiet  in  FranceA  The  ce- 
lebrated German  philosopher  Wdf  remaraa  ^afW 
aion  of  the  nniverttties  to  all  improfomintt  M  •  DO* 
torious  dung,  fbooded  upoo  adequate  motives,  in  thn 
following  terma;  ^ew  adeo  impune  turbare  licet 
tekolarutn  quietem,  et  doeenlibu*  lucrotam,  et  disenti- 
bus  jiicinitliim.'"  (W'olfii  Logica,  Ucdic.  p.  '. ) 

I5ut  though  such  and  so  grciU  art  the  uiil  UiiiJea- 
cie»  which  are  to  he  guarded  sgaiikst  in  asgociated 
seminaries  of  education, — evil  tendencies  which  are 
apt  to  be  indefinitely  increased  when  tliegr  < 
inth  an  ecdeiiastical  establtihmeot, 
ev«r  the  vioea  of  the  eedesiaelied  oystein,  tlw 
vcrsiiics  have  in  that  case  an  interest  to  bend  the 
whole  force  of  their  education  to  the  support  of  thciq 
all,  and  the  human  mind  can  only  be  rendered  tha 
friend  of  abuses  in  proportion  as  it  in  vitiated  ititel- 
leetually,  or  morally,  or  both ;  it  must,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  confeatedf  t-tat  there  are  great  advantage*  in 


various  diseovi^rles  of  modern 
plan,  that  of  comprising  each  cveai 


Such  a  synopsis  of  history  and  clironoloi;y,  composed  on  the  fame 


u  (.oncise  hut  perspicuous  sentence,  would  exceedingly  enlarge  their 
id.-as  relative  to  the  state  of  the  world,  certainly  not  to  thc  dindtanttlgO  Of  BritaiDt  wImHU  tiod  bat  AOWaO 

extfitcd  as  to  render  her  almost  the  arbitre»«  of  aaiions. 


"  5.  Lastly,  It  would  be  highly  proper  to  impart  to  them  ju^t  ideas  of  themselves,  relative  both  to  bod^ 
and  mind,  and  to  a  future  state  of  enistence,  by  what  nunr  bo  termed  a  Compendium  of  Ethics  and  Mordi- 
tj.  The  complete  abaence  of  all  jntt  ideaa  of  thia  kind,  la  the  chief  cause  of  that  di^padacion  ofpohlie  mo« 
nda  ao  edilent  in  thia  coantiy. 

"  These  variooB  compendiumi,  after  being  written  ftom  dictation,  in  the  manaer  described  in  the  next 
seci  n,  riu^ht  also  furnish  matter  for  reading:  and  wlien  it  i*  con'iidercd  that,  in  addition  to  tlie  sketch  of 
graaiiuar,  flie  vocabulary,  and  the  system  of  ariiluiietie,  they  irichule  B  view  of  the  solar  system,  a  synopsis  of 
fre<>i;rA[>hy,  a  collection  of  facts  relative  to  natural  objecU,  an  abstract  of  general  history,  anda  compendium 
of  ethics  and  morality,  they  will  be  found  to  furnish  sulilcicut  matter  for  reading  while  youth  are  at  school*" 

Why  ithould  not  the  same  idea  be  pursued  in  England,  and  as  much  knowledge  conveyed  to  the  jOHthof 
nil  danea  at  achool*  aa  the  knowledge  of  the  ogc,  and  the  allotted  period  of  adiwiUag  will  admit  i 
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mmieg  H  io  the  power  of  tha  joiub  to  ebUin  all  the 
bnincbet  eT their  educMion  ie  one  pbcc:  cfco  h  wh 

stnibling  n  ci  rtain  number  of  ihcm  together,  when 
the  i>rinii(ilc  of  emulation  BCt»  with  powerful  effect; 
ami  III  Carrying  i»n  the  complicated  |iroccss  accord- 
ing  to  a  regular  plan,  under  a  certain  di-gree  of  Ut»- 
cipUne,  and  with  the  powerfol  cpur  of  publicitj.  All 
thi«  ought  not  to  be  raahly  aacrificed  i  oor  doet  there 
appear  to  be  nny  iutupereble  dillcttltjr  ia  devHing  a 
pien  for  the  attainBeat  of  all  theae  advantages,  with> 
Mt  (ha  eeUawhidi  bate  awra  or  lata  adhered  to  all 
the  caBq|iale  eMablUuaeaia  wliieli  Eurapa  haa  yet 
enjoyed. 

After  tliu  consideration  of  llie>c  question.!,  we 
ought  next  to  describe,  and  prove  b)  analysis,  the 
exerdaes  which  would  be  mu.-i  iondacjve  io  form- 
ing thoae  Wnuce  which  we  include  under  the  naawof 
jDlalVgciiea.  But  it  »  very  evideot,  that  thb  it  a  mat- 
ter of  detail  far  too  •  v  msive  for  so  limited  a  detign 
as  oon.  And  tli  ni^  fi  education,  in  cominmi  lan> 
guage,  means  bar  I  v  u  \  ifiin^;  muretban  nuking  the 
youtli  pcrforui  thtisf  t  xvrtiJH'"  :  ami  a  treatise  on 
fdatalion  means  little  more  lliaii  an  account  t^f 
them,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  marking  the 
place  whidi  the  inquiry  would  occupy  in  a  cumpiett: 
eyatem,  and  procMd  to  eier  a  f^v.  re-marks  on  the 
two  reauiamg  bnnehei  of  the  »^ul>jt'cL,  Sticiai  Edu- 
cafMB,  aod  Pditieal  EtUutiion. 

The  branches  of  moral  education,  heretofore  njioken 
of,  i:|irr;iti-  hjumi  il,r  iiiil.vidual  in  the  Hrst  ptriod  of 
iUt;,  AU\i  K>ltt:n  lie  ir>  iiut  a»  ypt  b!i>  own  master,  'l  ite 
two  juht  iio.v  mentioned  operjt-;  ujMn  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  life,  but  tuore  directly  and  powerfully  after 
the  tcdmieal  education  is  at  an  ead,aadthaymlh 

'  hia  dwB  caatral. 


is  laundted  ioio  the  world  under 

Sodal  EAualum  ia  that  n  which  toeiety  a  the 
Inatitllter*  That  tlie  society  in  wbidi  an  individual 
noTea,  produces  great  eSeet*  upon  hi«  iznxle  of 
thinking  aod  actin^^  urery  body  knoiir«  by  indubita- 
ble experience.  Tlie  object  us,  to  asctsrtain  llie  ex- 
tent of  tbis  influence,  the  noode  in  which  it  ia 
brought  about,  and  hence  tlie  means  of  making  it 
operate  in  a  good,  rather  than  an  evil  dir«etiail> 

The  force  orthiainfiaaaeaaprionfrowitanaaHNMt 
the  principle  «f  imitation ;  and  toe  power  of  the  ee> 
dety  over  oar  happinou  and  mi»ery. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  when,  by  meang  of 
words,  and  other  signs  of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds 
of  other  men,  we  are  made  to  conceive,  ctep  by  step, 
the  trains  wl.ich  .ire  governing  them,  thoae  trains, 
by  repetition,  becoaie  habitual  to  our  own  mia^ 
and  exeA  lha  HUDe  lnfioeacc  over  us  as  thoaa  which 
ariaa  ftoai  odr  own  inpfcadwM.  Il  ia  very  evident, 
that  ihoaa  tndnt  whIdi  are  moat  habitually  passing 
io  tbe  minds  of  all  thoae  tndividuuli  h\  n'  o  u 
are  surrounded,  nmut  be  made  to  pa»«  wiiti  exir*- 
ordinaiy  frequency  through  our  own  minds,  and 
niuht,  unless  where  extraordinary  means  are  used  to 
prevent  them  from  prodocii^  their  natural  effect,  ea> 
gross  to  a  proportional  dome  the  dominion  *d  oor 
niadk  With  this  slight  indicaliaB  oTthia  ■euraa  of 
the  power  which  aode^  naoipa  ever  our  minds,  that 
i^fOr  the  abate  wUch  it  has  In  our  education,  we 
VWSt  content  ourselves,  and  j      to  the  \t 

Nothing  is  more  remarkaUo  io  the  proceedings  of 


bmnan  nature,  than  the  intOMa  imk»  whaoh  we  feel 

of  the  favourable  regards  of  unwUimL  Pew  ooen 
coutd  bear  to  live  undt  r  an  i-xciusiun  from  the 
bria-t  of  e>iTy  human  be  np.  It  i»  astonishing  how 
great  a  portion  of  all  llie  actionii  of  men  are  directed 
to  this  object  and  to  no  other.  The  greateatpriacas, 
the  most  de»potical  masters  of  hamn  daatiaj,  whap 
aaked,  WhatthnaimatbytiieirvarBaMieoofaealaf 
would  aaawcr.  if  aineere,  m  nwdctie  of  PrHam  an- 
tmerei,  pour/aireparUr  Jeioi ;  to  oeoipy  a  large  space 
in  the  admiration  of  mankind.  What  are  tlie  ordinary 
purtuitft  of  wenlih  and  of  pon  I T.  ^' 1  ich  kindle  to  sucu 
a  height  the  ardour  of  mankinci  t  Not  the  nitre  love 
of  latiiig  and  of  drinking,  or  all  the  physical  object* 
together,  which  wealth  can  purchase  or  power  com- 
mand. With  th^  tvary  man  h  at  bottom  speedily 
aatis6ed.  it  ia  the  aaqr  eooBmaad,  whidi  thoae  ad- 
vantage*  procote  over  the  fitvonraMe  reganb  of  to- 
eiety,— it  IS  thi«,  which  renders  the  desire  of  wealth 
unbounded,  and  givea  it  that  irresislible  iafluence 
which  il  poi*r«i>e8  in  directing  the  human  mind. 

Whatever,  thei),  are  the  ttnim  of  tJiuught,  what- 
ever is  the  course  of  action  which  must  strongly  re- 
commend* us  to  the  favourable  regarda  ot  Ibotc 
among  whom  we  live,  these  we  feel  the  atiangest  mo- 
tive to  ealtivate  and  di^day;  whatam  traiaa  of 
thooghc  and  eourae  of  action  expate  oa  to  their  im- 
finourahte  ri  l,•al•d^,  these  we  feel  the  strongest  rao- 
tiv.  s  to  uv  i'id.  Thcje  induecmer.ts,  opt  rating  upon 
vi>  coiiiinii.\lly,  have  an  irresistible  inHuence  io  creat* 
ing  liabita,  and  in  moulding,  that  is,  educating  us,  in- 
to a  character  conformable  to  the  society  in  which 
we  move.  Thii  is  the  genarable  principle  ;  it  might 
be  illustrated  in  detail  bj  mmj  Of  tha  most  interest- 
big  and  instructive  phanaMMi  of  h—an  lUa )  it  k 
an  in<]uiry,  however,  in  which  we  HHNt  not  HiJiilga. 

To  whAt  extent  it  e  t  abits  and  character,  which 
tlbuse  mriiiences  leud  to  produce,  may  engross  tbe 
iTifln,  vf  ill  no  doubt  depend,  to  a  certain  degree,  up- 
on tbe  powers  ot  the  domestic  aod  technical  educa- 
tion which  he  has  undergone.  We  may  conceive 
that  certain  traina  might,  by  tbe  skilful  oocupatiooof 
the  early  years,  be  rendered  lo  lud>it«d  at  to  be  ia»> 
aantfollahla  by  any  baUla  whldi  tb«  aobae^itent  pa« 
riod  of  life  would  mdnce.  and  that  thoae  traina  night 
be  the  decisive  nnc«  on  which  intelligent  and  moral 
conduct  depends.  The  influence  of  a  vicious  and 
ignorant  snciety  would  in  this  <  mm  1)'  ^rr.r.h,  re- 
duced; but  still,  the  actual  reward*  and  punikhmenta 
which  aodety  has  to  bestow  upon  those  who  please, 
and  thoaa  who  dianlaaie  it;  the  eood  and  evil  which 
itgivaaorwithhdida,arc  to  great. uiatte  adopt  the  opi- 
mooa  which  It  approvea,  to  perform  the  aou  which  it 
admires,  to  acquire  the  character,  m  short,  which  it 
"  delighteth  to  honour,"  can  seldom  fail  ^  '  tiia 
leading  <*ject  of  those  of  whom  it  is  cumposed. 
And  a<!  this  potent  influence  operatCf'  upon  those  who 
conduct  both  the  domestic  edocaUou  aod  the  tech- 
nical, it  ia  next  to  impossible  that  the  traina  whidi 
are  ganmlad,  avaa  during  tha  time  of  ihoir  opatft* 
t-oo,  afaoaM  not  ftil  in  inib,  inataad  of  aonateiaal* 
i  ig,  the  trains  which  the  social  education  producea; 
It  tt  next  to  impossi  ble,  therefore,  that  tbe  whds 

man  iih<iuld  vol  tuke  Of   -li.ii'r     hicb  llMt 

ia  calculated  to  impreas  upon  him.  ^ 
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UncMian  The  Political  Educaticm  is  the  last,  which  we  have 
_.  II  .  undertaken  to  notice,  of  the  agents  employed  in 
forming  the  character  of  man.  The  importance  of 
thin  subject  iuis  nut  cscapL-J  oh.sorvation.  Some 
writcR  havo  treated  of  it  in  a  cnroprehensive  and 
ayfttamatical  mauaer.  And  a  still  greater  number 
kmn  iOoBtrated  it  by  occasional  and  striking  remarks. 
It  iM«erUideas»  true,  that  the  full  ami  perfect 
cxpontkm  of  itjret  leBMlna  to  be  made. 

The  Political  Education  is  like  the  key  stone  of 
tl>e  arch  ;  the  strength  of  the  whole  depends  upon  it. 
W'e  have  seen  th.U  the  strength  of  the  Dunifstic  and 
tlie  Technieal  Edueution  dfcpci»d&  almost  entirely  up- 
on the  Soeiiil.  Nnw  it  is  certain,  that  the  nature  of 
the  social  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  Political ; 
and  the  inoat  inpoftaiit  pert  of  tne  Physical  (that 
whicii  Ofttatm  With  gteMest  fproe  npon  the  greatest 
muBber,  the  state  of  elinaent  and  bbour  of  the  lower 
claMcs),  it,  in  the  long-run,  determined  by  the  actioil 
of  the  political  machine.  The  play,  thcrraore,  of  the 
political  maeliir  i  it '.  imitiL-chateJy  upon  the  mind, 
aud  Hitii  extraordtiiury  power  ;  but  thi-<i  i$  not  all ;  it 
also  acts  upon  almost  c?ery  thing  else  by  which  the 
character  of  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  formed. 

It  11  a  common  ohserration,  that  such  as  is  the  di« 
I  eiven  to  the  desires  and  passions  of  men, 
i  mc  character  of  the  men.   The  direction  is 
given  to  the  desires  and  passioM  of  naen  bgr  one 
thing,  and  one  alone ;  the  means  by 'which  the  grand 
ohji  t     ,  f  desire  may  be  attained.    Now  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  means  by  which  the  grand  objects  of 
f  be  attainedf 'depend  almcst  vholqropon 
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the  political  maehioe.  When  the  political  machine  Edoestlon 
Is  such,  that  the  grand  objects  of  desire  are  seen  to  yj-La. 

bi.'  the  natural  prizes  of^'reat  and  virtumis  conduct—  . 
of  high  serTicts  to  mankind,  and  of  the  generous  and 
amiable  sentiments  from  which  great  endeavours  in 
the  service  of  mankind  naturally  proceed — it  is  natu- 
ral  10  see  diffused  among  mankind  a  generous  ardour 
in  the  acquisition  of  all  those  admirable  qualiiiee 
which  prepare  a  man  for  admirable  actions ;  great  in- 
telligeoce,  perfect  self-commoDd,  and  over-ruling  be- 
nevoWBee.  When  the  political  nndfne  is  such  that 
the  grand  objects  of  deeire  arc  seen  to  be  the  reward, 
not  of  virtue,  not  of  talent,  but  of  subservit  nee  to 
tlie  Trill,  and  command  over  the  affections  of  the  rul- 
ing ftw  ;  that  interest  with  the  man  above  is  the  only 
sure  means  to  the  next  step  in  trcahh,  or  power,  of 
consideration,  and  so  on  ;  the  means  of  pleasing  the 
nan  above  become,  in  that  case,  the  great  olbjccC  of 
pursuit.  And  as  the  fitvoim  of  the  nnn  above  are 
necessarily  limited — a*  some,  therefore,  of  the  candi- 
dates for  his  favour  can  only  obtain  th«*  objects  of 
their  desire  by  disappointing  other* — the  art*  of  sup- 
plantitJL'  ribj  into  importance;  and  that  whole  tribe 
of  faculties  whidi  is  expressed  by  the  words  intngtWr 
flattery,  back-biting,  treachery,  &c.,  are  the  SnMA 
offspring  of  that  p<ditical  education,  which  a  goveni> 
mcflt,  in  which  the  faiteicits  of  the  subject  many  are 
butaaecoadaiyobjectyCaiMiotfiuttopfMiieek  ('•'>) 

See  the  ankle  Kdccatiok,  in  the  Encs/clopcrdia, 
for  the  discussion  of  various  questions  connected  with 
that  mljec^  and  Uvivnairiia,  m  Ihii  AtgAMear*. 


£DWARDS  (BKiAii),the  weU*kne«i»hietOfiaaof 
VFett  TmiHtt,  was  bom  at  Wettbmy  in  'Wiltshire, 

OD  the  21st  May  ly  tS.  His  father  had  a  small  pa- 
ternal estate,  but  this  diil  not  exceed  L.  100  per  an- 
Mum,  he  found  it  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  his  cir- 
cumstances by  dealing  in  corn  and  malt.  This  ha* 
rardous  trade  proved,  as  it  often  does,  only  a  means 
of  more  deeply  involving  his  afialrs,  and  he  died  in 
VISSt  Icanng  a  widow  aad  six  chMreD  in  a  nvj 
distressed  ritnatfon.  Mrs  Edwards,  however,  had  two 

Optdent  brothc-?  ir,  tli,:  U'est  Indies,  iht  cld-  ct  of 
Wliom,  called  Za;;hj.."v  liu^ty,  posiChMiig  u  princely 
fortune,  and  being  of  a  very  amiable  and  generous 
disposition,  undertook  the  support  and  education  of 
young  Edwards.  He  had  already  been  placed  by 
his  father  at  tha  school  of  Mr  Foot,  a  disaeatiag 
daigjman  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  been  taught  the 
elemeDtsi;^  branches  of  educattont  but  for  some 
reason  which  he  never  was  able  to  divine,  that  per- 
fou  was  strictly  prnl  ihitril  from  initiating  liim  in  any 
branchc-8  of  classical  icarijing.  He  gave  a  spuxics  of 
Instruction,  however,  not  usual  in  Kciionl<,  and  [Vom 
vrhich  his  pupil,  probably,  derived  the  greatest  be- 
nefit. He  was  accustomed  to  make  the  boys  write 
letters,  or  rather  essays,  on  varkiitt  subjects,  such  as 
f  he  beauty  and  digni^  of  truth ,-~the  obUgationa  to 
ji  religious  Ufe,i--tfie  benedte  of  good  education, 
giving  them,  where  it  qtpeavad^neoetsar}',  an  oiit« 
vol.  tv«  rA«x  I. 


lineef  the afgttinciita  which  might  be  employed  on. 
die  sobject.  When  the  papers  were  given  in,  he 
made  such  observations  as  appeared  proper,  insista 
tog,  at  least,  that  they  should  be  correct  in  point  of' 
grammar  and  orthography.  These  exercises  gave 
occasion  to  display  the  superior  talents  of  Edwards,. 
«ho.He  piwers  of  elegant  composition  already  began 
to  appear.  He  too/a.  became  the  favourite  of  his 
master,  who' libetallj  praised  these  youthful  per< 
fHrmaniMi,  andeftan  ttansmitted  them  Ibr  the  gra- 
tificatloB  of  hi*  panmts.  They  were  entirely  satis, 
ficd ;  but  when  the  care  of  his  education  devolved 
on  his  uncle,  the  agent  employed  by  him  at  Bris- 
tol i^  .i  much  surpriied  to  find  an  entire  deficiency 
in  claiisical  knowledge,  and  imputing  the  blame  to 
the  master,  removed  him  immediately  to  a  French 
boarding  school  in  the  same  dty.  ft  is  not  said| 
that  be  acquired  here  any  great  portion  of  Grai^ 
and  Latin,  but  he  became  floaster  of  the  Fkench  Ian* 
guage,  and  having  access  to  an  extennre  rtreidat^ 
mg  library,  ciiltivatt  d  a  taste  for  reailii  j  ■  IncFi  ad* 
hertd  to  him  through  tile  w'lole  of  his  lalmx  life. 

lu  17,11),  another  uncle,  the  yoimgcr  brother  of 
liiro  under  whoie  care  he  had  hititerto  been,  arrived 
in  England.  He,  too,  was  poriscsscd  of  an  ample 
fortune,  became  member  of  Parliament,  first  for  A« 
Idngdon,  and  aflerwards  for  his  native  town,  aod  set 
a  Mileitdid  eetabUsbsaent  in  tondon.  He  appear- 
funo  dispOMd  tt»  hefriend  young  Edwards,  and 
s 
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BdKud*.  evoa  uwk  him  to  Kiide  with  hmi  I  but  the  latter  ob- 
'aerve*,  that  after  euttmcfating  bis  mtBrnalailvaii. 

tages,  he  had  nothing  else  to  say  in  favour  of  his 
uncle.  What  th«  bad  quaiitici  were,  which  drew 
forth  so  unfavoiiriibli-  a  •icntince,  we  arc  nut  inform- 
ed: but  in  a  few  months  they  sfjiarated,  and  Ed- 
wards wint  ciut  to  his  other  uncle-  In  tlil>t  friend  he 
IMBIS  to  have  found  every  thing  he  could  dmire,  tlic 
most  enlightened  mind,  the  Kwcvtcst  temper,  aod 
most  generous  diapoaStkn.  To  tbtt  waa  added,  a 
truly  paternal  regard  fiir  hiaitelf,  which  via  letnnied 
with  all  the  warmth  of  filial  affection.  Hi*  tWCle* 
finding  him  possessed  of  litcrju-y  talents,  but  deficient 
in  classical  nccjuircments,  engagi»l  a  Mr  Tt.ile,  a 
clergyman,  and  formerly  master  of  ii  free  praninmr 
school,  to  reside  in  his  house,  and  give  him  the  in- 
struction of  which  he  stood  in  need.    I'hit  choice 

5 roved  most  acceptable  to  Edwards ;  he  found  in  Mr 
'eale  a  man  of  extensive  information,  and  po<sc««ing 
COaailienMe  taale  in  poetry.  He  viewed  him,  there- 
fore,  as  a  companion  rather  than  ntcnrhcr :  but  tbia 
reTatioD  between  the  tutor  and  pujul,  however  agree- 
able to  both,  was  not  favourable  for  iruttilling  the  dry 
principles  of  gramniar  and  prosody.  A  nuich  larger 
proportion  of  their  time  was  s|u'iit  in  tasting  the 
beauties  of  Drydcn  and  Pope,  and  in  laughiug  ul  tha 
comic  sallies  of  Molicrc.  Mr  Edwards,  »ipon  the 
wfadle,  acqoiied,  during  tfai«  period,  stpall  Latin  and 
hae  Gicdt;  but  beoontmued  to  practlieconpontioo, 
both  in  proae  -and  vene^  and  the  two  eom|iiBieiia 
sent  occasional  pieoea  to  tbe  co1onhlnewspapief«. 

The  time  was  now  coming  *4>cn  Mr  Edwards's  ta« 
lent*  wuiii  to  be  exercised  in  a  wider  sphere.  His 
uncle  dying,  bc-qucalhed  to  him  his  property  ;  and, 
in  I77.S,  he  became  heir  to  the  much  larger  estate 
of  Mr  Hume,  also  of  Jamaica.  His  w  ealth  and  ta- 
lents united,  now  entitled  hira  to  tal.e  u  lead  in  the 
political  concerns  of  the  island.    In  he  pub* 

Utfied  •<  Tiloi;^  on  the  Prteeediim  Qmtrmadt 
reipeetlng  tte  iHvde  of  the  Wiut  F»dm  Mmd$  «M 
r'lc  I'r^itoi  Stalea  of' Ameriea."  IMe waa ftUawed 
by  a  speech  delivered  at  a  free  confiwence  between 
the  Council  and  Assembly  at  Jamaica,  held  on  the 
25th  of  November  I7S9,  on  the  mbject  of  Mr  W  d. 
berforcc's  propositions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
concerning  tbe  Slave  Trade.  It  wag  in  17y3,  how- 
ever, that  he  pubMibed  Ma  gnat  work,  on  which  he 
bad  been  naoy  jeaia  engaged,  entitled  History, 
CnS  amf  Cmmerdat,  ^  At  BrilUh  Colomet  in  the 
Weit  Indie*,  i  vols.  4tii.  Hc  bcgiae  ibe  vetfc  bj 
giving  a  view  of  the  origmatuihabitaBta  ef  fbe  Weat 
Indief,  their  roannert,  in-ititutions,  and  the  tm  ii  s 
|»y  which  they  have  been  so  entirely  estermiiuiuJ. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  revolutions 
through  which  the»c  ii>lai)<is  have  passed  since  the 
first  European  invasion.  He  gives  next  a  geogra- 
fbkd  ttia  atatiatical  descriptioo  of  each  pwtkular 
Mand.  He  treata  finally,  at  great  leocth,  on  tbe 
government,  social  state,  and  abefe  aU,  tbe  e^iii* 
merce,  of  this  remarkable  region.  In  the  coitrae  of 
the  discussion,  he  enters  fully  into  its  relations  with 
the  African  coast  and  the  Negro  slave  irmie.  Mr 
F.dwaids,  as  a  great  and  long-resident  proprietor, 
v»-as  almost  iaeritabljr  led  to      a  supporter  of  tbia 


treflle*  He  >«iaaiia»  he«efer«  in  a  Ubenl  and  ooa. 
did  manner  on  the  qu»tion,  and  does  not  even  at- 

tern)  f  to  deny  thr  extent  of  the  evils  with  which  it 
WiU  accompanied.  He  only  iniiists  tliat  these  evils 
have  been  overrated  ;  and  that  Great  Briian  ,  I  n  re- 
nouncing il  while  it  wax  »ull  proteculcil  by  the  otiier 
nations  of  Europe,  would  ruin  her  own  colonies 
without  doing  any  thing  to  improve  the  condition  of 
tbe  Africans.  In  ITfX).  he  published,  in  one  volume 
4(0,  a  Hutory  of  St  DemmgOt  en  iaiand  wbicb  bad 
ekdtede  deep  foterert.  in  conaaqneaoe  of  tbe  Inaur* 
rectioD  of  the  slaves,  and  the  consequent  e»tabliah- 
ment  of  an  independent  Nepro  government.  In 
1801,  a  new  eihtioii  ot  bilh  these  wcirks  was  publish- 
ed, in  ,'t  vols.  Nvo,  under  the  general  tillr  of  Histartf  of 
thr  IVesI  Indies  .\  tilth  < dition  h.i.s  j^l^l  is.Mied  from  the 
press.  (ISI*^-)  Wnciil'arii  returned  tn>m  his  ceiebrat- 
ed  JoWM^,  Mr  Edwards,  from  his  oral  informaliOQt 
drew  op  a  report  of  it,  wbicb  waa  aubmiticd  te  tbe 
African  Society,  and  puMiihed  in  their  framaefjonf. 
Mr  hric  af\erwarda  hMSeipetaled  the  greater  part  of 
tbw  into  the  general  narrBtive  of  fail  TravHt,  m  pre- 
p.nring  which  he  availed  liim.self  much  of  the  assist- 
Riu  e  aiul  mp;;»tion>  of  Mr  KilnMrU*.  It  ha.'i  bren 
rurrcntly  sbiiI,  thai  tiH>  narrative  was  entirely  >«niien 
by  Mr  Edward* ;  but  as  this  assertion  has  been 
pointedly  contradicted  by  Park,  who  has  eb.  where 
abown  refpectal)!e  taleota  for  compoaition,  it  cao 
onlybe  oDoerttood  in  tbe  limited  aeeae  which  has 
now  been  «tat«d.  it  appeeia,  bawever,  that  Mr 
Plarfc  waa  indneed,  by  Mr  Edwafda^a  mflnenoe,  te 
give  rather  a  more  favKurable  view  of  tlie  trade  io 
slaves  than  reiecttun  afterwurds  led  him  to  >,aiu  tion. 

Mr  Edwards,  after  his  removal  to  England,  took 
up  hi*  residence  at  Polygon,  near  .Southampton  ;  and, 
in  175X),  became  Mi  iuln  r  of  Parliament  tor  the  bo« 
rough  of  <Jrani(>uund,  which  he  continued  10  repre- 
sent till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  1 5th  July 
ISOOi.  He  left  a  abort  nanratite  of  his  Ufc,  wbicb 
wai  prefixed  to  Ae  cdhioo  ef  Ma  bktory  publitbed 
in  1801.  (a.) 

EDWAIIDS  (Johatuan),  a  celebrated  Ameri- 
can  metaphyitician  and  divine,  was  bom  October  5, 
nos,  at  \Vind«or,  in  the  pruviuce  of  Connecticut. 
His  family  i.ad  originally  emigrated  from  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  fiither,  Mr  Ti- 
■ethy  Edwards,  was  a  clergyman  of  gre^  P*^y 
ictpectabiiitjr,  and  by  bia  niotlier  be  waa  grandMm 
ef  Mr  SohNDOn  Stoddard,  a  noted  aad  aeebwa  di- 
Tme  ef  Nortbanptoa.  Jonathan  wae  •ccoiding^f 
reared  in  tbe  bosom  of  Puritaninn,  and  aD  bla  idaaa 
were  early  imbued  with  the  cust  of  thought,  which 
was  native  to  the  stock  from  which  hc  «;]irung. 
i  III  ri  ivas  Something,  indeed,  not  a  little  singu- 
lar in  the  prevailing  character  of  religion  in  .Ame- 
rica in  thoae  days.  A  conversion  seems  to  have  been 
« tegular  era  fai  a  man'a  Ufe,  which  could  be  fixed 
down  to  •  date,  aa  muth  e»  his  coaung  of  age  or 
beiqgminied.  A  eeiy  cerieoa  decumeot  remains  of 
Jonathan's  cenvertfon,  tbe  whole  steps  and  progrMB 
of  which  he  has  detailed  for  the  behoof  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  und  it  h  a  document  wliich,  even  amidst  all 
its  frequent  weakncfs  and  cxtravagtince,  impresset 
u»  with  a  high  setxc  ef  the  genius  and  of  tbe  worth 
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E4nidi.  of  thia  reisiarkabie  niac,  eajinot  avoid  giving  our 
readers  a  little  insiglit  into  it,  e«pecially  as  it  con> 
tains  some  passages  of  deep  feeling  and  sensibility, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  controTertial 
hMrdncM  of  his  writings.  It  is  full  of  bursts  of 
tendcniM:  and  evea  while  the  subjccu  of  bis 
earliest  BedtUitioui  w«r»  the  MOW  daurli  doctrioc^ 
in  thefr  iniMt  trenendoiis  Ibm,  wbich  be  after- 
wards dcfL-ndcd  so  ably  b_v  the  help  of  hit  it::i- 
ture  reason,— -ainidit  all  the  ^doom  which  natural- 
ly surrounds  theoi,  they  bcein  to  liave  hit  upon 
bu  mind  no  sentiments  titat  were  not  geutic  and 
Cbaritable.  At  the  saint  time,  this  document  aflbrds 
UK  a  distinct  proof  that  such  doctrines  take  their  ori- 
gUkf  ia  a  great  raeaKure,  in  peculiar  drcanittaDces 
of  Mckljt  or  of  the  individual  miod  ;  and  ainee  thej 
were  quile  m  folly  impressed  upon  Edward*  before 
be  was  eapable  of  any  prolound  re^.-oniiif^  upon  lluni 
ai!  ul'ttrwards,  the  presumption  id,  that  Iils  early  pre- 

pos<e!tsloii>  CHM  atro^gljr  in  aid  of  bit  kter  condu* 

sions. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  ywithful  musings 
that  be  acquired  a  fait  and  firm  persuaaiou  of  u-- 
vew  which  wc  will  own  Mwroelj  aeen  to  as.  to  be 
ciltaer  to  **Uh^^  «r  of  to  '*^ood  Kpon,"  aa  the 
mm  Datonl  aentimeiita  of  bis  UHeoitterUd  state, 
which  he  tcave  in  exchange  for  them.     I  had  a  va- 
riety   (fcays  he)  of  concerns  and  exercises  about 
nij  -oul  from  my  chiltihood  ;  but  had  two  more  re- 
inarLabie  seasons  of  awakening,  before  I  met  with 
that  change  by  which  I  was  brought  to  those  new 
diipmitioDs,  and  Utat  new  sense  of  tliiqgB  that  1  have 
•inoa  iMid.  The  first  ^tma  waa  when  I  waa  •  boy, 
aome  yean  before  1  wenttoooUna.  at  a  timeof  r»> 
marittUe  anataoMg  m  mj  fittbera  congregation.  I 
was  then  very  tnuch  alfiscted  for  many  months  and 
coil ccTtJcd  about  the  things  of  religion &c.  This 
fctate  of  mind,  however,  rather  parried  off;  but,  in 
his  last  year  at  college,  he  w;i.-i  visited  by  a  severe 
sickness,  which  made  him  form  many  w  ise  and  holy 
resolutions,  which  he  was  afterwardis  for  the  mo»t 
part  enabled  tn  keep.  So  lar  well,  but  now  foilows  the 
nand  proof  of  h»  coovertioo :      From  «qr  child* 
hood  op  "  he  aayt,  ■<  my  miod  had  been  wont  to  be 
fiill  of  objection!-  against  the  doctrine  of  God'a  aove- 
retgnty,  in  chou^ing  w  ln>m  he  would  to  eternal  life, 
anu  rejeetilig  whom  lie  pleiised,  leaving  them  eternallv 
to  pen.ih,  and  be  everlastingly  tormented  in  hull.  It 
used  to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me.  But 
1  remember  the  time  very  well,  when  1  seamed  to 
be  convinced  and  fully  satisfied  as  to  this  sovereign^ 
«f  God»  and  hit  jmlioe  in  tbiw  etemaUjr  duuoiing 
•rmannecotdingtobiaMeera^  plcafure.  Bntnn* 
var  could  f^ie  an  account  how,  or  b^  what  mean^^  I 
wna  tbitt  convinced,  not  in  the  least  imof^ining  in  the 
time  of  it,  nor  a  long  time  after,  that  t1  tc  was  any 
extraordinary  influenceof  God's  Spirit  in  it,  but  only 
that  now  1  saw  further,  and  my  reason  apprehended 
the  jttsuce  and  reasoiwblcneia  of  it.    liuwevcr,  tn^' 
mind  rested  in  it,  and  it  put  an  end  to  all  those  cavim 
nnd  objections  that  had  till  then  abode  with  me  all 
tb«  preceding  part  of  my  life.   And  there  baa  been 
a  wonderfbl  alteration  in  my  mind,  with  rMpeet  In 
the  doctrine  of  God'a  lovereignty,  from  that  digp  m 
th%  ao  that  I  acarco  erer  have  found  m  mach  aa  tl» 
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n>ing  of  an  object. ijn  aj-aiast  iji}J's  swtrei^ttf  in  the  Ecw«nl«. 

mmt  abs'Jiiic  seme,  tn  sl.iiXLin'^  men:,/  to  Uihum  he  nUl  ^"^*V^*' 

show  mercy,  and  hardemHg-.aud  eternaliy  damning 

w/iom  he  uiil.    God's  abstuutc  sovereignty  and  jub* 

ticc,  with  respect  to  italvation  and  damnation,  is  what 

my  mind  seenu  to  restaaanred  of,  »m  much  a*  of  anjr 

tuaf  that  1  see  with  mr  drc.   lliis  doctrine 

conlmued  through  all  Mr  Edwards's  life,  in  peculiar 

f'lvour  w  illi  him  :  and  lie  employ  ■  tf_pv^h:r  ri  -t  arccs 

ot  hi.'i  dialei  ticji  lo  support  it,  willi  a  full  cuuvtetion 

that  he  wan  thereby  glorifying  God^aud  peifiinninf 

an  iaiportunt  svrvtcc  tu  mankind. 

In  this  document  of  Mr  Edwards's  early  opinion^ 
we  have  said  that,  amidst  all  their  horrors,  there  are 
man^  intinialions  of  the  natural  fineneat  and  aei>a 
aibilttv  of  bia  apirit.   The  following  paaaagca  am 
reraantably  licantifnl,  and  have  about  them  a  tone 
uim06l  of  1  .islora!  or  rather  t-criptural  poetry  :  "  Kot 
lonjf  dlter  1  hr.-.t  begaa  to  expt  rience  these  things, 
1  ga\e  an  uetnunt  to  niy   (utlar  of   tome  things 
that  iiuU  pa^Acd  in  niy  mmd.    1  was  pretty  much 
uAi-cied  by  the  di»cuuri»e  we  had  together ;  and 
whsD  the  discourse  wui  ended,  1  wiUked  abroad 
alooBt  fai  n  aolitarjr  place  in  my  fathers  pattuiCt 
for  contempbttiott.    Ami  an  1  was  walking  there, 
and  looked  vp  on  the  «ky  and  clouds,  there  came 
into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  gtoriinis  ma- 
jeety  and  grace  of  God.  that  I  know  not  how  tu 
eX]>rits  God's  cxcelK  ncy,  hi^i  t^i^dom,  ius  pu- 
rity and  love,  teemed  to  appear  ia  every  thing;  in 
the  »-un,  moon,  and  »tarb ,  M  the  clouds  and  blue 
sky:  in  the  grass,  dowers,  trees;  in  the  water,  and 
all  nature:  which  used  greatly  to  fix  mj  mind.    1  ot 
ten  uaed^to  ait  and  view  the  mooo  fbr  a  long  lime^ 
and  eB»  in  dm  day-time,  apent  nodi  time  in  view- 
ing the  douds  and  sky,  to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of 
God  in  tb«5e  things;  in  the  mean  time,  singing 
forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  ot  ttie 
Creator  and  Uedeemcr. .  ....  I  used  to  be  q  person 

uncoininunly  terrified  with  thunder;  and  it  u^ed  to 
strike  me  with  terror,  when  1  saw  a  thunderstorm 
rising  ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me>  I 
telt  God  at  the  firat  iqipeuance  of  a  tfaundcnlann* 
and  uaed  to  take  an  opportonitjr  at  aadi  tinea  tn  fix  ' 
myself  to  view  the  douda.  and  see  the  Ughtniiun 
play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awfid  voice  of  GotPa 
thunder,"  ,  t'tu  e  confessions  have  let  m  alrea- 
dy into  liie  niuule  ni  Edwurd&'s  mind,  nnd  there  iti  no 
need  to  return  upon  them,  while  we  pursue  the  ac- 
count of  his  studies,  lite,  and  writjogs.  There  is  a 
poetry  and  grandeur  in  some  of  his  passagea  of  tliia 
aort,  which  show  a  moral  sublimity  of  geaiua  in  the 
aaidat  of  enthuaiasti  c  revt*ries,  often,  m  inftricf  diind^ 
mofe  productive  of  dark  and  disorder^  aantimentt 
than  efeoond  and  elevated  piety.  When  he  caaM% 
however,  Co  reason  on  Itii>  theological  or  philostqibU 
cal  tenets,  hu  ik  no  longer  either  an  enthusiast  or 
a  poet ;  for  he  then  proceeds  with  all  the  pertinaci- 
ty and  ingenuity  of  a  hard-headed  special-pleading 
lawyer. 

He  went  young  to  Yule  College,  nnd  so  early 
aa  hia  thirteenth  year  had  read  Locke  0»  the  Hw 
mam  UndertkuMUngt  with  great  delight  and  pro* 
fit.  Ha  had  a  gieitt  tatta  rar  natural  plalosophy, 
b«t  Uin  numd  mi  divine  idcncet  ware  hia  diicf 
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y.tl»«rd«.  object ;  and  jfter  a  long  retitlence  at  college,  dur. 
^■^^t"^  jng  wbicb  lime  he  pre|iarcd  himself  a«t>iduou»ly  lor 
the  nuDittry,  he  wai  in  due  forro  licensed  lo 
pmdi.  In  AngQSt  t"22,  he  w«  invited  to  prrach 
lo  ihc  Engliih  Prcbbyteriam  stNevr  York,  where  he 
coiuinued  with  approbation  above  eight  months ; 
ln.l  .IS  till'  mclL'tx  too  small  to  maintain  a 

l>i«.u(.iii.r,  til- icturiift),  in  the  year  11 2o,  to  la- 
ther's houiie  at  Connecticut,  where,  for  some  linif,  lie 
uppiicd  to  hi^  stut!:c*«  with  much  industry  and  perte- 
venince  ;  aiid  this  M  vcre  application  became  habitual 
(0  him,  although  he  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  lo 
the  ^pring  of  1724,  having  taken  his  master's  de- 
gree,  be  ms  cppointed  tutor  of  Yid«  CvSkp,  bciat 
then  in  bit  twenty.fir«t  year,  in  office  whidl,  not- 
with-jlaiKlinf:  Ills  \outli,  lie  tilled  fur  two  yf.irs  with 
great  succt.'»s  and  reputation.    In  St'))tciuber  17-i>i 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  pi  oiilr  of  North- 
ampton in  Connecticut,  to  became  assiktant  to  Im 
mother's  father,  Mr  Stoddard,  to  whom  he  was 
ordaioed  colleague  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
oOdtlnned  jkastor  of  this  congregation  till  the  ymt 
1750i.    Dttfiiag  tliis  tioM  he  manied,  had  tatof 
cUDdren,  and  wrote  aerend  plovi  and  aaeful  trea* 
tises,  chiefly  suKprstod  by  the  event*  of  the  times; 
such  as  hi>  "  I'tiiihful  Narrative  of  the  Surpriting 
H'ork  0/'  (lotl,  in  the  Conrrrsio»  of  nuHif  Hundred 
Souls  in  Northamplmi"  [i'or  ihe«c,  as  his  biographer  • 
tells  us,  were  renuirkable  times  for  the  out  pouring 
ol  God'a  Spirit} ;  but  particularly  a  sensible  aiod  lue- 
M  tfMMiM  on  Reiigioui  Affections,  in  which  he  ea- 
deMfomcd  to  watrain  Uie  ntntn^nce  and  ftna* 
tlelnu  into  which,  under  dwie  abrong  impreaiaiii, 
the  religion  of  his  flock  was  but  too  apt  to  run.  He 
was  a  most  faithful  and  conscientious  minister,  but 
at  last  fell  under  ihe  oJium  of  his  people,  from 
no  other  cause  but  his  anxiety  for  their  spiritual 
interests.    'I'hcy  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  h  very 
stilf-neckcd  generation,  full  of  absurd  wbimsicai  va- 
garies on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  very  little  of  iu  spirit  in  their  Uvea  and 
converwtiani.  They  had  all  a  volet  in  A*  dM> 
lion  and  continuance  of  their  clergjnan,  and  tbi^ 
were  wrry  ready  to  adte  any  opporttml^  to  diow 
their  power.    Mr  Edwards  disrr  vt  ri  i!  that  some  li- 
centioua  baok.s  had  ^'ot  among  tJjc  y>jutli  of  hi«  con- 
gregation ;  a  fact  IDS  to  which  lie  wislied  sonic  invcji- 
tigation  to  take  place ;  and  tiiis  mwi  the  first  point 
upon  which  his  people  flew  off  from  him.    There  was 
■iWrwards  anotlicr  point  about  the  administration  of 
die  Holy  Communion.   His  grandfather  Mr  Stod- 
dard, h  aeoBia^  had  a  notion,  that  the  adminiMia* 
tion  of  the  saeiiaient  wu  a  moment  which  the 

Divine  Spirit  wns  muc!i  disposej  to  .seize  for  thc 
conversion  of  i^iuucrs;  and  that,  therefore,  the  most 
notorious  sinners  were  to  be  without  iscruple  admit- 
ted to  tliat  holy  ordinance,  in  the  hope  that  this  con- 
version would  fall  upon  them.  The  result  of  this 
precious  notion  was^,  that  the  utmost  iicentiou^ess, 


mingled  as  it  was  with  wild  religious  fancier  floating  U«ai& 
in  every  brain,  begun  lo  prevail  among  the  people. 
When  Mr  Edwards,  on  hia  grandiatber'a  death,  got 
the  entira  diarge,  be  endeavoHced  tn  n^e  •  dMngv 
in  tbia  partioular.  Hut  tlte  outcry  agaout  hun  wae 
loud  aiMf  oretbeoring.  Even  bis  brethren  of  the 
L  V  rgy  timely  gave  w«\  to  it  ;  mid  llii?i  exrent  iit,  uhle, 
aiid  ])i(<U4  clergyman  was  lluis  driver.  .n»ay  bv  the 
mi,«^uidc(l  flock,  for  whom  he  hat!  laboured  avsidu- 
ousty  for  t«'enty-four  yeati>i  and  at  an  advauced 
period  of  life,  with  a  wife  and  a  large  family,  waa 
thrown  upon  the  world,  and  the  care  of  Providence, 
Ria  nesi  position  waa  at  Stockbridge,  in  th* 
moMrn  part  of  MaMucbwettt  ISay,  where  be  wat 
pot  at  the  head  of  a  mismon  for  eonverting  the  In. 
Jians.  He  w"n>  nut  e'i;:l'li  tr.  do  iviueli  a  mis. 
bionary,  but  here  he  liaa  a  ^-reat  de;il  ot  leiiure, 
which  he  cnijiloved  in  writing  his  princijul  workn. 
it  was  now  lie  completed  his  chief  treau»e,  on  the 
subject  of  free-will ;  concerning  thc  rapid  execution 
of  which  we  have  the  following  inforaiation  in  the 
Reverend  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  WcUwood**  van  ia« 
teiening  Life  of  Dr  Erttrir.f — -  It  w«t  not  till  the 
month  of  Jaly  1752,  that  he  iippi  ars  to  have  reaua* 
ed  hi.-i  .studien  en  the  subject  of  (rii  will;  for  OU  the 
"ill  of  that  luuiith  he  writes  Dr  Er>kme,  that  "  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  at  leisure  to  resume  hi>  desi^'n;' 
■nil  gives  him  another  sketch  of  tlie  plan  of  bis  book, 
iu  wliich,  though  there  be  nothing  new,  there  is 
more  detail  than  in  that  which  he  had  formerly  sent 
Mm.  Whatefer  opinion  (continue!)  tliij!  able  writer) 
amy  he  held  wUl  ttgui  to  Mr  £dwaida'a  argiiatailt» 
it  BtuM  oppcor  aMonithing  to  (hoae  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  that,  in 
nine  months  from  the  date  of  this  letter  (on  the  14th 
of  April  1753),  he  coidd  write  Dr  Er^^kine,  that  he 
hud  almost  finished  the  first  draught  of  what  he  ori- 
ginally intended;  though  he  was  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  delaying  the  publication  till  he  knew  the  re 
suit  of  propoMls  which  he  had  circulated  for  prinu 

2 hi*  liook  by  anhacriptioo.  Hia  book  waa  p«b> 
cd  fa  I7Mk  and  tiiongh  lie  had  nude  aome  pte- 
gress  in  preparing  his  materials  before  he  left  North- 
ampton, was  certainly  written,  and  nearly  completed, 
within  thc  time  aiieertained  by  the  two  letters  re- 
ferred to,  and  must  be  admitted  to  convey  a  very 
striking  idea,  both  of  bit  BODial  raaouroet,  and  of 

bis  literary  ardour." 

In  1 7 on  the  death  of  Mr  Aaron  Burr,  Mr  Ed. 
wards  waa  cboaen  Freaideot  of  New  JenCT  CoUqp, 
He  had  been  here,  howefertnTOiyiliort  MBe^irhen 
he  waa  canted  off  on  March  m,  I758«  fa  tba  liibr- 
ilUi  year  of  hia  age,  by  the  amalUpox.  Thit  ^i* 
ease  was,  at  that  time,  raging  in  thc  neighbourhood. 
Mr  Edward*,  who  had  never  had  it,  proposed  to  be 
inocul.itetl.  which  his  physicians  approved  of.  He 
had  the  disease  favourably,  but  a  secondary  fever 
i^et  ii  ,  r:i:  1  li .  reason  of  a  number  of  pustules  in  his 
ihrti.i[,  till  i  bstniction  was  such  that  he  could  not 


*  TUt  primitive  piece  of  biography,  from  whidi  aH  our  quotations  are  taken,  is  pre&sed  to  a  volume  of 
sermons  pubii^hcii  .ifter  Mr  Edv.;,!''.  .  s  dr^Vii.  Iu  author  h  nat MDtiiaad,  The  edition frm  wbidi  w* 
quote  is  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Aluiaader  Jardiae,  1 799. 
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edwwOt.  cmUow  the  nactimy  iiiedidiiei»  and  the  fatal  result 
■'V^  tnv  what  wc  htm  lUited.  Tlie  chanoter  of  Mr  Ed- 
wacdl  ii  that  of  a  very  primitive,  Klf-mortified|  siiB* 
pie,  and  amiable  man,  aod  afifordt  a  etroog  praof  of 
the  power  of  genuine  Christian  piety  upoo  the  I>eart 
in  spite  of  the  motl  dark  &ad  awful  tenets.  lie 
«a»  liuli-ly  occupied  with  his  professional  duties  bdJ 
his  theological  studies,  insomuch,  as  is  mentioned  witli 
inimitable  simplicity  by  the  author  of  his  life,  "  that 
he  WM  Jess  acquainted  witti  most  of  hi*  temporal  af- 
Mt*  tbn  many  of  his  neighboon,  and  leldoin  kaew 
when  and  by  whoni  his  forage  for  winter  was  gathered 
in,  or  how  many  milk-kine  nc  had  ;  whence  Tits  table 
was  furnished,'  Ac.  Mrs  Edward-,  lu>wcvL-r,  a  most 
valuable  and  sensible  woman,  I'uUy  su(!pliud  lu>>  Ju- 
fuut'  ill  tlu^c  ()articuJar3.  We  roust  quote  another 
l^ossagc  from  this  piece  of  biography,  which  is  equal 
la  BDipUeity,  though  by  no  means  in  any  thing  else, 
to  some  of  the  «xi|uiut£  bit^raphies  of  Isaac  Walton. 
After  being  inflwmed  that  fie  aid  not  permit  dandng 
(be  hat  a  lenMn  eninat  lhait  anaMOWM),  we  are 
told  that  **he  aflowea  not  fiis  children  to  be  fnmt  home 
aiUr  nine-  o'llock  at  iii^Ui,  wln-n  ihey  went  abroad  to 
lot"  their  friends  and  companions  ;  neither  were  thcy 
allowed  to  iil  up  much  alter  that  time,  in  lii.s  own 
house,  vi  hta  any  cainu  tu  mukc  thetn  a  visiit.  if  any 
gentleman  desired  acquaintance  with  his,  daughters, 
after  liandsomely  introduoing  bimaelfi^  by  property 
eoamltfaig  the  parenu,  he  was  allowed  all  pro. 
par  aapoctunlty  for  il^  and  a  room  and  fin,  if 
aeedea ;  but  mnit  not  btrude  on  the  proper  bouti 
of  rest  and  ileepr  nor  the  nligioaand  otder  oftho 

fjunily." 

Mr  Edwardf  comes  nearer  Bishop  Butler  u.<;  a 
philoeophical  divine  than  any  other  liieoiogian  with 
whom  wc  are  ac(|uainied.  His  style,  like  But* 
Wit  U  very  much  that  of  a  man  thinking  aloud. 
In  bodi  these  authors  the  train  of  thinking  in 
their  own  minds  is  more.deaily  exhibited  to  ns 
than,  perhaps,  by  any  other  writer ;  wbOe  they  show 
us,  with  g'l  ,t  ruth  and  distinctness,  what  their  no- 
tions are,  a;>J  how  they  tame  by  them,  with  very 
little  concert!  about  the  tbrtu  ot'  expression  in  which 
they  are  brought  uuU  Butler,  however,  had  a  lar- 
ger mind  than  Edwards,  and  was  by  no  means  so  much 
of  a  special  p4eader.  He  ta»j  be.  therefore,  less 
acute,  biu  be  b  nore  conprebenaive,  and  gives 
IhirerplagrtoefferyopposmgaiwnnieBt.  We  do  not 
mean  hare  to  enter  nto  any  or  Edwards's  epecutap 
tioos.  Both  on  the  subject  of  Oilglnal  Sin,  and  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  he  seems  to  us  to  unite 
a  great  deal  too  closely  the  views  whic'i  originated, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  no  »mttll  degree,  amidst  his  early 
reveries,  with  the  infallible  discoveries  of  divine  reve- 
latioo.  Our  notion  is,  that  in  all  discussions  on  such 
subjects  which  have  hitherto  apftened,  the  specula- 
tiKB  have  fiwfoilcikhoir  litda  apatteither  of  thehii- 
toiy  or  the  oatnreof  manw*  ar^  in  fact,  acqoaiated 
wi'^i  an  )  hiiu  rcndy  we  ever  an,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dauoQs  of  our  uiuories,  to  place  a  tortoise  beneath 
thecUphnt.  The  whole doBcd^i  for  iaitanceb  on 


the  freedom  of  the  wiU|  turns  upon  a  puule  in  the 

idea  of  cause  and  efl^  Peihape  this  idn  is  ht  <i^v^^ 

from  being  precise  in  our  minds  (Mr  EdwanU  uses 

it  very  loosely  in  his  speculations),  and  yet  we  do  not 

scruple,  in  our  reasonings  upon  it,  to  draw  the  11101.1 
positive  inferences  from  the  nisumptiMij  winch  we 
lay  down.  We  suspect,  for  our  pmLs,  ilmt  the 
true  and  accurate  notion  of  causation  uiwujs  in- 
volves the  idea  of  volition,  and,  in  that  supposition, 
to  ask  for  the  cause  of  volition  itself  is  absurd.  It 
may  be  very  uuc,  that  wc  cannot  w9l  to  do  aay 
thing  without  pievious  tkmi^  or  motive ;  neither 
can  we  think  without  previotu  exhtence.  But  is  our 
erhlciicf  the  ciiuie  of  our  llunlingf  Just  as  much 
aji  our  thinning  is  the  ccwr  of  out  ivillitig.  We  are 
far,  howLver,  from  wishing  to  add  our  own  crude 
conceptions  to  those  which  have  been  piled  up  upon 
this  subject  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  without,  we  believe,  doin^  the  slightest 
service  to  the  cause  of  moral  and  religious  trttthj  or 
doinf  any  thing,  in  short,  aixeapt  awrdiiw  an  ex* 
erriiie  Ibr  ingenuity,  and  too  ORen  a  handle  for  tlie 
niOnt  uncharitable  rancour  and  presumpluuut  absur- 
dity. Mr  Edwards,  with  all  his  great  powers,  has, 
accordingly,  we  apprehend,  done  but  little  good  to 
the  world, — we  mean  ai>  a  philosopher,— for  he  did 
much  good  in  his  own  day,  whUe  he  was  living  the 
life  of  a  zealous  and  faithftU  Christian  minister.  But 
it  is  "  thus  we  play  tlie  fools  with  the  tnw;  and 
the  ^rits  of  the  wise  ait  in  the  clouda  and  mock 
OS."  Exalted  above  all  the  fbllv  of  human  wisdom, 
the  spirit  nf  this  truly  good  and  pious  roan  is  now, 
it  may  be,  disposed  to  regard  with  some  such  sen- 
timent  many  of  his  ow  n  former  most  severe  and  la- 
borious speculations,  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
serious  belief,  that  if  "  the  knots  of  Calvinism  were 
trimmed  off,  or  its  doctrines,  in  the  whole  length  anJ 
breadth  of  them,  were  not  rigidly  maintthMdlt  a  man 
could  nowhere  aet  hisfbot  down  with  coaabtenmraod 
aafb^,  short  of  Dehnn*  or  even  Atheism  itseV;  or 
rather  universal  Scepticism  T 

Edwards's  works  comrist  of  several  m  I  jmea  of 
sermons,  printed  at  various  ti  ncf,  aaJ  n^ti n  reprint- 
ed in  this  country  as  well  aii  in  America.  Besides 
these  he  wrote,  1.  A  Treatise  eoncerniHg  Rdmmu 
Affections,  174<i,  8vo.  2.  An  Acconnt  o/the  U/ewf 
the  Reverend  Dnx-id  Diainerd,  1749,  8vo.  S.  J» 
In^my  iato  the  Quaiyicatioasjir/idl  Commnmim  sa 
the  VtiOle  Church,  1749 ;  intended  as  m  vindleatum 
of  his  principles  i[i  the  matter  which  occasioned  his 
dismission  from  Northampton,  A  circful  and 
strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modrrn  Notion  of  that  Free- 
dom of  Wiil,  which  ii  lupjiosed  to  be  essential  to  Moral 
Agencjf,n54.  5.  The  great  Christian  Doctrine  <ff 
Original  Sindefended;  ooHtainiHg  a  Rept^  to  the  OUae* 
tionsofDrJokn  Taulor,  1758.  6.  A  History  tfRt' 
demaUtm,  1»MitceUaM0tu06mvatiaiumIiinaitmii 
TUsnAyjM/  SMtOi.  Londea,  179«.  a  ibiM*d» 
on  Important  neological  Controversies.  Ibid.  1 796. 
Some  of  these  were  posihumous*  as  were  a  few  other 
tiacti  of  lew  haperlawee  written  bj  Idoa.    (y.  t.) 
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'■^f^T"''- Sect.  I.  Introductory  view  oi  tl»e  Utett  Publics* 
™^*"  ,  tions  relating  to  Egypt — If.  Pantbeoo^II.  Hii. 
toric^raphj — IV.  Calendar.— V.  CmtOQW  «lldC«w> 
oionie*. — VI.  Analysis  of  tfae  tr^le  Imeriptioik— 
VIL  fiudiBKUtt  of  •  Hieraglvphicid  Vocabuiv/.— 
VIII.  Vnioiw  BfonomeDUoruie  Egyptians. 


SsCTiON  I. — liUnduelory  vkw  of  the  iaittt  PMktt' 
ftoM  nbOmg  toEggpt. 

Tbe'lDtiquitics  and  itoratarc  of  Egypt  hate  al- 
ways been  considered,  OD  ■oomint  of  the  wjf^mrljr 


progrcM  which  ita  i  

of  dviUaed  life,  iit  ol^ectaof  tliehiglieat  interest  and 
eurfoiity,  though  invohred  m  inextricable  obscurity ; 
but  we  have  acquinil,  In  the  course  of  the  la>t 
twenty  yean,  and  ure  still  continuiag  to  artjuirc, 
such  additional  information  rci>pei-iing  tlKin,  an  pro- 
mises, if  completely  continued  by  future  rcM-arrht.-^ 
to  establish  tl>e  whole  of  our  knowlcdgt;  i  l  |  '  -ling 
tbit  nuunrellous  country  on  a  new  and  a  suru  tbuuda 
tiOD. 

AcomUenUeponioii  of  the  laboanof  tbo  Ftaodi 
Inttitttte  St  Crfra  iiw  been  eomnanieated  to  the 

public  in  a  work  of  uncxampU  tl. splendour  and  mag- 
nifitcntt!,  ihi;  ponderous  Dcicriutioii  dt:  i' Egj/pte, 
about  one  half  of  which  only  has  nilhcrto  appeared. 
Many  of  the  monumciUs  brought  by  the  British  army 
to  England  have  also  been  accurately  and  elegantly 
ciigraTed  in  thia  country  ;  and  a  t aiiety  of  travellers 
«f  dUbfcnt  nalioas  Iwve  puUiibeil  acooimts  a*  their 
nameroos  ohaertatioM  and  dfacofctiei  made  in 
Egvpt  and  ni  its  ne^^kbotttbood. 

TTlu'  first  in  order  of  the*4^,  that  it  wilt  ho  nc  cORf-ary 
to  noticf,  is  Mr  William  Hamilton'.^  volume,  enutleU 
Rewarhtui:  Screnil  I'aiti  q/  Turl.<y.  Part  I.  ^Cgyp- 
tiaca,  4to,  London,  1809-  It  a])poars  that,  the  power 
of  the  French  in  Kgypt  having  tcrminatfd  in  St-p- 
teraber  ISO  I,  the  temporary  posaessiou  of  the  coun- 
try was  at  first  divided  between  the  Turks,  tht  Ma- 
laelukest  the  Arabs,  and  the  Eoglith,  a  drciansUace 
wbicb  aflbidail  some  coBvenieDoe  to  a  fionman  tra> 
Vlllor,  atlhovfl^  it  had  no  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  bis  obsernitions.  In  the  begi  nnin;^  of  Oc- 
tober, Captain  Leake  and  Lieutenant  Hayes  were 
appointed,  l>y  (General  Hutchinson,  to  make  a  geni^- 
ral  survey  of  Fgy|ii,  and  of  the  country  beyond  it,  if 
it  should  be  found  prttcticSble  to  peoetrate  further 
south.  Mr  Hamilton,  who  had  resided  at  the  Bri- 
tish bead  q^rters  for  the  purpose  of  corresponding 
Whh  Lord  Elgin  upon  the  events  of  tbo  war,  1MM 
nov  at  tiberhr  to  jmn  these  gcntlcnan  in  didr  eape- 
tftion ;  and  me  varioosinformatfon  which,  with  thenr 
assistiioce,  lie  collected,  rcspectiiij,'  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  nuigniticcnce,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  good  taste,  us  well  us  to  iU  i  ni  jg. 
try  and  accuracy  of  the  wliole  partN.  On  accouat, 
however,  of  ihu  disturbed  state  of  tlie  countiy,  and 

of  a  multitude  of  other  difficulties,  both  morai  and 
(b jiiealr  tliqr  wra  tuaUe  to  proceed  furtW  saMli 


than  a  few  houra'  jouruey  beyond  Syene,  to  a  village  I^ktnt  fai- 
called  Dcbod,  opposite  to  which  tney  observed  the 
nina  of  Basembre,  tbo  Faromboio  of  the  ^ 
and  anMMg  these  they  foiiDdaQieekdedioatian  of  • 

temple  to  Isis,  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  hi*  ijueen. 
They  collected,  also,  a  vtu'iety  of  inscriptions  from 
other  pans  of  I'^f:yi>i,  to  wlueh  they  added  drawings 
and  dceciiptiona>  oi  the  reinain.s  of  the  buildings  to 
which  they  belonged  .  and,  at  .Alexandria,  in  parti* 
cular,  Mr  Hatnilton  was  enabled,  in  company  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  by  examining  the  inscriptioB 
on  Pompey's  piUar,  in  (UfllTent  poattiooa  ot  the  sua, 
to  ascertain  toe  aame  Diodelian.  as  that  of  the  ein<> 
peror  to  whoas  it  was  dedicated  ;  and  to  find  some 
traces  of  the  name  of  Pumpeiu^,  who  has  been 
shown  by  Mr  Quatrenicrc  to  have  been  a  prelect  of 
Egypt  under  that  cuiperor.  It  i»,  liuwevcr,  to  b« 
regretted,  that  the  Coptic  inscriptions,  which  are 
sometimes  found  mixed  with  the  Greek,  have  not 
been  more  generally  copied  by  travellers,  since  it  ilk 
only  among  these  that  we  can  hope  to  find  any 
traces  of  the  vernacular  nomenclature  of  tht  Egyp> 
tian  nmholggyi  although,  from  the  few  specnnene 
which  nave  been  hitherto  examined,  it  soenia  pro- 
bable that  the  introduction  of  llie  Coptic  character 
wa:^  only  eoevui  with  that  ul  Cbri%tianity. 

Mr  liadia,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  into  the  cast  on  the  buAiness  of  the  French 
government,  has  published  two  volumes  of  his  TrO' 
vob,  under  the  name  of  Alt  Bfy.  They  rnntain 
•OBse  docinwnts  relating  to  the  recent  history  uod 
present  state  of  Egypt,  but  my  Jhtk  iniionnatioa 
rc»pectlng  its  antiquities. 

Mr  Lcgh  and  Mr  Smelt  visited  Egypt  in  1SI3. 
They  extended  their  tour  as  Atf  as  Ibrim,  and  ob> 
served,  in  their  way,  many  rtniaiuM  of  ancient  build- 
ings, some  of  which  were  in  perfect  preservation ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  attain  the  second  cataract, 
wliich  was  said  to  be  throe  days'  juumey  further 
aondu  At  Cairo,  they  paid  a  vi»u  to  the  Rtthn 
Mohuuned  Ali,  under  whom  tb«y  «  fisuad  Egypt 
in  a  state  of  greater  tranquillity  than  it  had  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  a  change  for  which  it  is  entirely  in. 
debtcd  to  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  present 
i'asha."  It  appears  that  soon  at\er  the  English  had 
eracuated  tlie  country,  the  Mameluices  wcrv  driven 
by  their  rivals  into  Upper  Hgypl ;  they,  however, 
regained  a  momentary  influence  in  Cairo  aAer  the 
deposition  of  Mohaaanied  Fasha  by  his  Albanian 
soldien ;  but  tlunr  were  soon  again  expelled  by  tbcso 
aame  Inwps,  wim  whom  they  had  funned  a  tempo- 
raiy  alliance;  and  the  present  Pasha,  Mohanuned 
Ah,  who  bsd  been  formerly  captain  of  a  pirate  hcMt 
in  the  Archipelago,  was  n: uli  chief  of  these  iiibur- 
genls,  whoiu,  according  to  Au  Biy,  he  vms  at  trst 
obliged  to  indulge  in  all  their  liceii'.iou!'nc:-»  ;  but  he 
promined  that,  in  a  tiew  years,  it  should  be  safe  to 
walk  tbe  streets  of  Cairo  *'  witli  both  hands  full  of 
goM,'*  and  Mr  Legh  fotud  that  bo  had  completely 
iep(  lui  mud.  m  waa  then  occsf  ied  in  prepar^i 
M 
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llms  against  the  Wahabeea,  and  hu  intercourse  with 
Englatxl  materially  assisted  him  in  his  various  pur- 
suits. 

Besides  some  other  interesting  antiquitiis  wtiieli 
he  collected,  Mr  Lcgh  obtained  in  the  island  of  VAe- 
|>baBtiiie  a  few  Tliebaic  manuscripts,  irritten  with  a 
chalybeate  ink  on  skins  of  leather,  whicb  be  liM  d0« 
posited  in  the  British  MuMom*   Thejr  wpear  to  be 
principally  conveyaacei  of  ertlles,  dateo  at  Cjrahe 
or  Gyrsfae,  a  place  50  or  60  miles  beyond  E<i»ouan 
•r  Syenc ;  and,  though  unimportant  in  themtelves, 
thej  tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nubia  in  the  middle  nges.    This  Icingdoui  £ci:uisi 
to  liavc  been  almost  forgotten  by  Kome  late  travellers 
aod  geographers,  although  it  was  formerly  remark* 
■Me  for  having  been,  according  to  an  old  tiaditioo, 
«Bo  of  the  fint  that  embraced  Cbrutiani^»  even  in 
the  tune  of  the  Qdeett  Cndae^  eue  of  vhoee  aer> 
vanU  was  baptized  by  St  Fbilip  (Acta,  viii.) ;  and 
who  appears  to  hare  bL>cn  one  m  the  immediate  tnc> 
cessors  of  the  Cands  t ,  r  i  n  ioned  by  Strabo,  as  hav- 
ing attacked  tl»e  province  of  Egypt,  and  having  been 
conquered  by  Hctroiiius  in  the  time  of  Aii^'ustu*. 
Tbe  kingdom  of  Nubia  extended  as  far  north  as 
Syene,  which  omtinued  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
MuaMlioan  power  in  tbe  tenth  centunr,aiid  probably 
moeb  tater.  To  tbe  south  it  original^  comprehcmK 
od  Ethiopia,  Ita  capital)  Memo,  being  pbced  ia  tati* 
tnde  17*.  on  an  island  ta  tfie  K3e,  or  rather  on  a 
peninsula  formccl  by  its  principal  branches.  Can- 
dace  bad  al»«  a  palace  at  Napata,  which  Pliny  makes 
at!>out  500  Roman  miles  beyond  Syene,  and  360 
short  at  Menx^.    in  the  sevenUi  century,  the  Nubi- 
ans seem  nominally  to  have  been  made  tributary  io 
the  Arabs ;  but  they  remained,  in  fact,  almott  whol- 
Iv  independent  of  them  in  their  government,  and 
flieir  («%ion  vaa  eottrely  aobjjected  to  the  nirittial 
dfavetfoo  of  tbe  patriarcna  of  Alexandria.  Eatly  tn 
the  tenth,  the  Nubians  attacked  Syene,  notas  rebels, 
but  as  legitimate  enemies.    I'tiey  were,  hoM-cver,  rc- 
puliied  soon  afterwards.    A  littie  later,  we  find  that 
Cjeorge,  king  of  Nubian  was  a  mediator  between  the 
Idii^  of  A^byssinia  and  the  patriarch,  whom  he  per- 
auaoed  to  send  bishops  from  Alexandria  into  Ethio- 

ein  the  eleventh  century,  Solomon,  king  of  Nu- 
abdicated  ia  ftirotir  of  hia  nepliew  Qeo^e,  and 
fetfred  to  a  monastery,  irithln  three  days'  Joomey  of 
Syene  ;  »hi'nce  he  was  brought  by  the  Saracens  to 
Cairo,  and  there  treated  witii  great  attention  as  a  sort 
of  state  prisofier.    It  is  also  said,  that  a  king  Cyriac 
once  rajsod  lUO.OOO  men  ta  aiisisl  Ute  (Jbristiaiia 
agunst  the  Muesulmen ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
number  renders  the  whole  story  more  than  doubtful. 
We  learn  from  Ilartmann'a  notei  on  Edrisi,  that  A- 
buUiMbi  io  tbe  fimrteeoth  century,  and  Baku  in  the 
fifteentb,  apoke  of  the  MubHuu  as  still  Christfama; 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  continued  to 
exercise  their  religion  till  about  the  time  of  Sultan 
Sclim,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixtecntti  century,  if 
not  stiJl  iater ;  for  Vansleb,  who  was  at  Siut  in  167S, 
tcUa  us,  that  the  churches  were  then  still  entire, 
though   they  were  shut  np,  Christianity  having 
L(;come  completely  catiad  far  want  of  pastors. 
He  givea  aa  tb«  naaiM  of  amRtacB  bjihaprieiM» 
eriuci  hai  wmiitBled  ihwe  piwriMM;  Ibo  fink 


eravbioe  be  ealle  Mttram,  and  attribntea  to  it  tbetstat  J^V 
Isbopriclcs  of  Koria,  IMm,  Bueorat,  Duntala  or , 

Duntala,  Sni,  Tcrmus,  and  Rcirnlttr ;  the  second 
pro»'iii(:e  seems  to  hold  a  middle  place  :  and,  in  the 
third,  he  mentions  Soprr  ■as  the  capital  ol  ilie  kingdom, 
without  noticing  Nuabah,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
the  metropolis  by  the  Arabic  authors.  D'Hcrbc>lot« 
who  died  in  l695>  apeafcs  of  a  patriarch  still  resident 
atDnngolai  andappeinted  by  the  patriareb  of  Aleii«n> 
dria.  There  can,  at  any  rate,  little  doubt  that 
the  "  King  John,"  mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  of 
(7\  rshe  as  a  Christian,  nu;st  have  been  n  kiiii;  of  Nu- 
bia, and  rather  a  predecc^i>or  of  the  Mek  ol  Dungo- 
la,  tlian  a  Greek  emperor,  whose  authority  was  pro- 
bably never  acknowledged  in  this  country,  and  Ivatt  of 
all  when  £g)'p(  wa~-<  iu  the  paases&ioa  of  the  Arabians. 
(Strabo,  Book  XVli.  Pliny,  Book  VI.  Chap.  xxiz. 
Hut.  £yMa<.Vel.X3U.  ifadort  Vmmat  uUtorut 
M.  Vol.  VII.  ^fo<ler»  IMmnat  HiUerg,  Vol.  I. 
Tanslfb,  liUt.  de  FEgt.  f  AUsandrie,  Ptar.  1677, 

p.  Cp.  D'Ifi  rbdot, /7i7./  Orient.  Sort  nt'iir  of  a  Jouf 
neij  in  l'-/  :j.t.  iiltd  the  Count r  /  fjajmd  the  Cutaractt. 
l!y  Thunias  I.ejih,  M.  P.  +to.  Lond.  1816.  Sepul- 
chral Intcriptions  from  .\uiita,  Archarologia,  XiX. 
p.  169) 

The  remains  of  the  churches  acntioned  by  Vana- 
leb  were  observed,  in  many  parte  of  Nttbia^  bj  Cm* 
tain  Mght  of  the  Royal  AitUlery,  covered  gutnimy 
with  paintmgt  of  aeriptnral  subjecU,  and  not  tmcotB- 

monly  appearing  to  liare  been  originally  built  for 
pagan  temples.  The  I'ashn  ol  l"gyf>t,  he  says, 
"  was  named  a-s  sovereign"  of  the  country,  "  in  nit 
transactions"  between  C'uiro  and  A.S!>ouan  ;  beyond 
this,  as  far  as  Ibriro,  which  was  the  extent  of  his  cx- 
pedition,  "  tbe  reigning  Sultan  ftlahmoud  was  con- 
sidered as  the  aovereign,"  though  the  neighbouring 
"catbiera  power  waa  plainly  feared  noofo."  At 
Dakki  Captain  Light  Ibund  tbe  name  of  Hermes  tn- 
scribcd  as  that  of  the  deity  to  nhom  the  temple  si- 
tuated there  must  haw  been  dedicated  ;  an<l  it  will 
be  interesting  to  iiKjuire  if  any  hicroglypiiics  can  stilt 
be  found  on  this  remarkab1(>  edihce,  which  will  b«ar 
a  similar  interpretation.  {Memoirs  relatinf;  to  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  Turieu.  Edited  by  R-  Walp<rfe, 
M.A.  4(0.  Lond.  1817>    P.  dftt,  405.} 

Captain  Light  bai  note  recently  pobliahed  a  ae« 
parate  Tolume  of  bia  7Vitiw/«,  4to,  London,  I  SIR. 
He  informs  us,  tliat  after  the  expulsion  ofMoIianimcd 
I'asha,  two  others  were  elected  by  the  troops  to  the 
same  di^'nity,  each  of  whom  remaineil  in  power  a 
few  weeks  only.  The  last  of  them  had  appointed 
Mahommed  Ali  as  his  general,  to  commanid  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Mamelukes,  but  having  succeed- 
ed in  chedung  the  enemy,  the  victorious  general  re- 
tymed  to  caqid  and  take  place  of  hia  master.  Tbia 
remarkable  penon'was  originally  a  Thradan  ;  and  ha 
has)  cerUiinly  given  sufficient  proofs  of  the  "  vi^'our" 
of  his  character  in  his  transactions  with  the  Mame* 
lukes,  with  witom  be  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  the  Wahabees;  for  when  they  had  smt  the 
stipulated  force  of  1 500  men  to  co-operate  with  him, 
be  put  10  death  every  man  of  them  in  a  single  mom* 
ing.  He  sncceedea,  however,  in  rescuing  the  holy 
citiea  fteaa  the  power  of  the  Wahaboea,  and  the  poe> 
af  dM  keji  of  tliaae  ciiiei  oMmibly  «b- 
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''r^i^LT'''*  ^^^^  1**"^  iavour  axkd  counuoince  of  tba  Foity^ 
^J™^^  notwithManding  the  general  iarabonttnitioii  «f  hm 

Mr  Watpole's  colkcUon  contains  iho  some  oMcr 
papers  of  ihc  late  Mr  Davisrtn,  wlio  was  Brituh 
consul  at  Algiers,  and  accompanied  Mr  VVortley 
Mnni.T^'uc  ta  I^gypt  in  ITtij.  Mr  l)a»i.son  di»C0Ter« 
ed,  in  the  grent  pyramid,  a  room  belore  unknown, 
imiMdjllefy  uvi,r  the  chamber  which  cootains  the 
■aireopbagtii ;  utd  he  detcended  llw  three  moemmt 
welb,  to  the  depth  of  155  ftet.  He  ibo  dceeribct 
the  catacombs  of  Alexandria,  which  seen  to  htve 
been  principally  employt  d  by  tlic  Greek  inhebitanta 
of  that  city.  The  sann.  volume  contains  »  very  in- 
tere«tinR  account  of  ihu  customs  nrd  nianntrs  of 
moilcn*  Egypt,  from  llic  journal  of  Dr  fluiiic, 

A  considerable  additioEt  ho;*  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  tho  geography  of  Eg)pt,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  LieuleiMnt  Colonel  Lewee  eccurete  ead 
elegant  map  of  tiMt  eauntiy,  comprebeiidtDg  tlso  • 
aketcb  of  Nahie*  as  fiir  ai  the  Mralhcm  eKMnct» 
wbidi  appean  to  be  the  limit  of  the  ezilthig  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Besides  the  results  of  hi>  own 
pefM)nal  survey,  Colonel  Leake  has  employid  ilm 
observations  of  the  I'renth  a*lronon.i  r-  I  l  the 
dctL'rnniiation  of  the  situatiun  of  the  dtftercul  places ; 
nnd,  with  respect  to  the  remoter  parts,  he  has  iiad 
the  advantage  of  caDsulting  the  manosrript  papers 
of  the  late  lamented  Mr  Burdcbardt,  who  unhappily 
fell  •  victim  te  a  dyaenicry  at  Cairo,  in  October 
18l7t  after  having  obtahicd,  by  a  long  reaidenee  in 
the  country,  under  the  name  of  Slukli  Ibrahim,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  thing,  that  could 
have  tended  to  facilitate  the  t'urtlu  r  prosecution  of 
his  projected  expedition,  into  partis  of  the  continent 
still  more  remote.  Besides  the  ruins  of  Greek 
churches,  scatterred  tliioughout  tliis  country,  the 

trincipal  points  of  Nubia,  anti^we  remarked  asex- 
ibhing  raaaina  of  atiU  gfealer  aat/Mgutf,  ara  the 
ParenAole  of  die  Ithieiwy  of  Antonme,  near  Debod, 
and  T/itzi,  now  Klit^sie,  hoth  of  which  had  been  vi- 
sited Ijy  Colonel  Leakeand  Mr  Ilamiltun  ;  Kardassy 
orOartaas;  Tn|ihis  and  Contra  Taphis,  now  Talii  ; 
Kalahf lie,  the  ancient  Ttiimis;  Merow.in,  the  ancient 
Tuizis,  nearGyrshe;  Pselcie,  now  Dakki,  and  Corte, 
still  korti ;  Maharraka^aupposed  to  be  the  Hieroey- 
caminoD  of  the  Itineralft  IM  which  may,  verypossi- 
blyt  have  been  the  Manea  mentioned  br  Vanaleb  as 
an  ardtbiAoprickt  Seboim;  Haartjat  ueir;  tbriai, 
the  Premnis  of  the  ancienu  :  Ebsambal.  peffbapa  the 
Aboccis,  with  its  two  temples,  still  better  known  by 
tlie  labouTK  of  the  active  auti  ingi  m  m-  P-elzoni  ;  Be)!- 
lany,  or  rather  i'treyg;  Jserni,  [jiobalily  I'lithurif ; 
Sukkoy,  perhaps  Canibusis  ;  Samne,  not  improbably 
the  Acina  of  Nero's  xpics ;  Aamara,  puKsibly  Stady* 
wki  and  $olcb»-net  far  short  of  the  southcmmast  ca- 
taract, wbero  Hhe  aiithor  ia  ditpoaed  to  place  the 
Napaia  of  the  anekstit  m  fatitude  about  l9^*i  a 
situation  «hich  would  agree  very  well  with  the  dt»* 
tanceii  of  Naputa  from  Syene  and  from  Meroe :  but 
.1  IS  ini|)o»>  l)le  to  adnnl  tiiut  tlii«  cataract  can  be  so 
i'ar  soutli  ai  even  -J'J'',  consiktently  will'  the  testimo- 
ny of  otiu T  f;eot:r;t|)!ier'<  rei-pecling  llu-  latitudi  s  of 
Mosbo  and  iiukkot ;  and,  indeed,  the  course  of  the 
rWor  ia  laid  down  more  ncarlj  Donh  and  Bontb  than 


tba  daacriptioB  of  Bnickhaidt  raqoifei.  W«  atay,  Imm 
however«  expect  modi  ioftmnatloa  ea  dnt  rabject  >>MtaBa 

flrom  the  obacrvations  which  ha»c  been  more  ri-ccn'ly 
made  in  the  lower  parts  of  Nubia,  by  Captain 
Corry  of  the  Navy,  who  has  visited  thero  in  compa- 
ny with  his  brother  Ltjrd  Hclmore.  {Map  of  Fgypt, 
i:' Sheets.  Lond.  ISIH.)  " 

1  he  Qmrterltf  Hevtew  has  afforded  us,  in  several 
late  numbers,  a  highly  interesting  and  gratifying  de- 
tail of  the  operations  and  diaooecneih  wtnicb  have  beCB 
ceaducted  in  Egypt,  by  aerenl  ef  ear  epirileil  and  en- 
t{rrpri«ing ceontiymen.  Among  these  Mr  Bankes  ]tm 
proceeded  thefiinheataooth, in  the  stepsof  Mr  Burck- 
hardi,  and  lia£  made  collections  and  drawings  oi  a  |.>rtat 
number  ot'  striking  remains  of  antiquity  (Quunerlif 
RerieK,  Ko.  31 );  and  he  has  sent  home  to  this  country 
a  variety  of  statues  and  bas  reliefs,  as  well  as  large 
manuscripts  on  papyrus,  in  the  epistolographic  dM^ 
racter.  Mr  Salt  has  been  indefatigable  in  hia  cxeN 
tions,  and  he  haa  most  fortunately  foand  an  amiitant 
of  Herculean  ttrength  embody,  u>d  of  proportional 
energy  of  mind,  m  the  person  of  Mr  Belzoni.  The 
head  called  a  young  Mi  moon,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  weighs  eipht  or  ttu  lom,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  very  tinest  specimens  of  £g)'ptian  Rculp- 
turc  now  in  existence,  was  a  joint  present  of  Mr  Salt 
and  Mr  Burckhardt :  and  Mr  Belsooi  has  the  merit 
of  having  conducted  the  very  difficult  operation  of 
bringing  it  down  to  the  Nile.  Mr  Hamittoo  bas  con* 
Jectwred  that  it  my  have  belonged  to  the  sutue  de- 
•Cf9ied  by  Pbiloctratus  at  a  Mctntion  of  great  beau- 
ty  (Q.  n.  No,  ;iG":  ;  but  tlie  remaining  fragment  of  the 
hieroglypliital  inscription  agrees  better  with  the 
name  of  another  .sovereign,  apparently  of  the  fame 
family,  who  is  represented  in  several  other  magnifi- 
cent monuments  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere. 

Captain  Caviglia,  the  maater  of  a  BMrcantile  vea- 
»cl  in  the  Mediterranean,  haa  exerted  himself  with 
aingular  activity  and  pciaevennce  in  esaminiaf  tile 
interior  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  Aflerhav* 

ing  retraced  the  furgnlteii  steps  ol'  Mr  Davison,  he 
BUCccedfd  in  pursuing  the  |irincipal  oblique  pa.ssage 
'.'00  feet  iLiriher  downwards  than  it  wa*  bt  tore  practi- 
cul)le,  and  in  discoveruig  at  tliis  point  a  comuiunica- 
tion  with  tho  well,  which  descends  from  the  floor  of 
tlie  up[Hr  chamber.  This  coouniinication  aAbrding 
him  a  freer  circuUtion  of  air,  ha  waa  enabled  to  pro- 
cced  S8  fieec  further  ia  the  paimge.  when  he  found 
that  it  opened  into  a  apadooi  chamber,  66  fiwt  bf 
27,  but  of  unequal  height,  immediately  under  the 
centre  of  the  pyramid,  which  Mr  Salt  supposes  to 
have  been  the  place  of  the  tiu:c,a,  or  sarcophagus, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  situated  at  the  end  ot  the 
oblii|ue  [i;kS!-uge,  though  at  present  no  karcbphsgiis  is 
to  be  tbund  in  it.  ihu  duor  is  elevated  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Nile,  to  that  the  svater  could  never 
have  flowed  into  thia  part  of  the  pyramid,  to  aur- 
mand  the  tomb  of  Cheopa,  aa  Herodotua  imagined. 
Some  passages  leading  out  of  this  chamber  appear  to 
terminate  abruptly,  without  opening  into  any  others. 
Tlie  dimensions  of  the  uppi  r  ehan-.ber,  which  iitjll 
coiuaam  a  iarco[)hagus,  are  only  feet  by  17^:. 
and  18}  high. 

lo  six  pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  prin- 
cipal pataage  preaerves  the  lamc  iadinalinttof  abaut 
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UMMi-afl*  to  the  borison :  but  if  this  coi^uuction  «ras  in< 
tended  (o  faettitate  the  obserratioA  of  tU*  pale  star, 
as  has  been  confectorad,  it  waa  at  least  extremely  ill 

contrived  for  the  determination  of  time,  on  account 
of  the  very  slow  apparent  moiion  of  that  star.  In  a 
small  pyrauilil,  soutli  of  that  of  Myctrinus,  two 
chambers  were  found,  but  botli  were  empty. 

Captain  Taviglia  proceaded  to  examine  a  numhi-r 
af  deiaohed  mauaolaaaw.  non>  or  leas  dilapidated,  m 
the  aaigbbowhood  af  the  pjnamids :  he  found  their 
embellishmcnu  chiefly  hi  the  style  of  the  Theban 
caukcomhs ;  and  they  sometimes  contained  images 
too  Inrcre  to  have  been  brought  in  through  the  doors 
or  wifldowa.  Some  of  the  stones  with  sculptures 
were  placed  upside  down  ;  and  it  was  conjectured 
that  theae  might  pos.<iibI^  have  been  portions  of  the 
origbutl  caihig  of  the  pyramids,  which  is  said  to  hava 
been  ani^ttrad.  but  which  ic  now  iUJeo  dowa. 

Hii  next  mdertaltioi^  was  the  my  afdnoB*  talk  of 
digging  away  the  sand  in  front  of  the  great  a|MMI| 
a  share  of  the  expenses  of  this  labour,  whsch  a* 
mounted  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  being 
contributed  by  Mr  Sail  and  some  Other  gentlemen. 
The  hwiy  ofllic  mon.ster  is  principally  fornftcd  out  of 
the  solid  rock  the  pa«i>  are  of  masonry,  extending 
ftnmrds  fiAy  feet  from  the  body  :  betwceo  liiem 
fimad  aeteeal  aculptnrad  ubieu,  so  anaaaad 
I  to  cowatitofiB  a  amatl  temple  or  chapel,  and  farther 
fomrH-!  rt  •rjuare  altar  with  horns,  which  seems  to 
ha%e  been  employed  for  bunit  offerings.  Several 
little  lions,  painted  red,  w!ii>  h  I  i !  been  placed  on 
the  neighbouring  walls,  are  also  among  the  antiqui- 
ties which  Captain  Caviglia  has  very  liberally  pre. 
ttnted  to  the  Britiib  Miweum.  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  the  na^  whoa*  flag  had  foaaaily  proleot- 
ao  him  is  hia  weyigca. 

Mr  Bebooi,  at  Ma  ova  rM  and  experae,  aac> 
eeeded,  after  many  fruiiluis  cforts,  in  discovering 
the  eotrarcc  into  the  stcond  pyramid  of  Chephrcn, 
in  which  llcrod  r  us  had  asserted  that  there  were  no 


chambers, 
fiooitbe 

Jy  ta  ^  igfedpal  and  central  chamber,  which 


ibers.  The  passage,  descending  at  first  obliquely 
the  north  side,  proceeds  afterwards  horizonttl- 


16,  and  is  23}  high,  eaBtainBkg  a 
asroophagns  of  granite,  with  some  bones,  which,  from 
a  specimen  brought  over  by  Mnjor  Fitzclareace,  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  tbcvc  cS  a  bullock.  An 
Arabic  inscription  testi&e*  that  liie  pytamid  had  onrc 
been  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  "  Sultan  Ali 
Mahomet  the  First,  Ugloch,"  who  may  possibly 
have  been  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet  the 
Ktit»  in  the  bcigteang  of  the  Bileentb  caoloiy. 
(f^mttrly  Rmdem,  Vo.  86.  S7,  38.) 

Among  the  Theban  catacombs,  Mr  Relzoni  has 
discovered  six  nevr  tomb*  -,  the  most  remarkable 
of  them,  whicli,  wuli  all  its  galleries,  is  309  feet 
long,  be  calk  the  tomb  of  Apis,  from  having 
found  the  mummy  of  a  bullock  in  one  of  its  cham- 
bei8>  In  another  apartment  wai  a  umff^&atut 
Mnaph^gns  of  white  alabaster,  ahnoet  ae  traaipa- 
laaifcaB  ctyatalt  aad  tha  wbola  excafatioi^  eonipuir^ 
ad  and  pamted  Hi  the  bmmI  flniriied  style  of  art,  was 
found  in  thi^  raon  perfect  preservation.  Mr  Salt  ob- 
serves, that  the  colours  are  generally  pure  and  bril- 
Uant,  but  intermixed  widi  aadi  olher  Bavfy  iQ  the 
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prapofftiont  af  the  rainbow,  and  M  Mibdaod  by  tbci-*'^^<  P  tb. 
proper  hititodttetMn  of  blacks,  aa  oat  to  appear  "gg^ 
gaudy,  btit  to  produce  **  a  harmony  that  ni  aame  of 

the  designs  is  really  dplicinti*.'*   Mr  Bt'echey,  a  aon 

of  the  cclebrHted  p.iiulL'r,  professes  liiioself.  In  a 
private  letter,  to  be  coiTipltiily  fuscinated  with  the 
etl'ect  of  the$c'  coaibinatioDs.  "  One  would  think  it 
vvai  ir»  Egypt,**  he  observes,  "  that  Titian,  Giorgione, 
andTintoret,  had  acquired  all  that  vigour  and  mj^C 
of  effect,  which  distinguishes  them  so  remailtimly 
from  ail  other  painters,  m  point  of  arrangement,  and 
principally  in  the  happy  disposition  of  their  diarks. 
'I'he  new  tomb,"  he  continues,  "  lately  discovered 
here  by  Mr  Uelzoni,  is  about  to  be  transferred  by 
him  from  Thebes  to  London.  Belzoni  has  made 
moulds  of  every  individual  object  in  the  tomb  ;  ac. 
curate  drawings  of  the  whole  have  been  executed 
«Hi  a  small  acalei  the  greater  part  are  already  finish* 
ed,  and  colaarad  by  a  yoong  Italian  of  the  nana 
af  Ricdf  whom  Belzoui  has  emplmred  fbr  that  pur> 
poM.  The  tomb  will  be  built  on  the  taaae  scale  with 
the  nrigtial,  and  will  be  seen  by  candlelight;  so 
th  It  ti  i;  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  precisely  tliat  of  the 
exi  a  .  .iLion  itself." 

In  Nubia  the  (spirit  and  perseverance,  with  which 
the  little  band  of  excavators  pursued  the  attempt  to 
penetiata  into  the  tennde  of  Ebawnhal,  weta  not  leia 
worthy  of  dhidntioii.  Mr  Ddaoid  and  hie  eervant, 
accompanied  only  by  Mr  Beechey.  were  abandoned 
on  some  futile  pretence  by  ihp  Arab  workmen  whrnn 
they  had  employed,  and  were  unable  to  procure  for 
many  weeks  any  other  food  than  durra  or  millet ; 
tliey  had  resolution,  however,  to  proceed  with  their 
enterprise  as  manual  labourers,  and  they  were  at 
last  amply  rewarded  for  their  perseveraooa.  In 
ftont  of  the  temple  there  were  four  ooloHi]  Mataai^ 
tuxty  leet  high,  one  of  which  had  been  thrown  down ; 

bat  it  Wis  only  nf'ci  il't,' rj'  fnr  throj  weeks 
through  150  feet  ol  *ariu,  ttiut  our  adventurers  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  temple,  consisting  of  fourteen 
chambers  and  a  great  hall,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  omamaated  with  icoiptores  superior,  in  point 
af  axacntfaRt  ta  the  greater  part  of  those  whicli 
apa  fiMofl  h  ^ggrptt  oceidet  eight  colowal  statoet 
thnr^  feet  high,  which  are  placed  in  the  hall.  Mr 
Belzoni  also  fbund  at  Thebes  a  colossal  head  and 
arm,  supposed  to  hnve  belon>;ed  to  a  Horns  ;  and  his 
lady  discovered,  during  his  absence  in  Nubia,  a  tine 
statue  of  wliiic  aMMhle^  aappoTtiof  a  lam't  head  an 

its  knees. 

Though  BaiGfchardt'a  untimely  and  in 


hie  finther  nraigrMa  in  AMbm,  yet  with  reepact  la 
Nvbb  bb  waernidena  ware  complete,  and  be  had 

him?elf  prepared  his  journals  for  publication,  in  a 
form  which  does  equal  credit  to  his  diligence  and 
judgment  in  observation,  and  to  his  candour  and 
good  taste  in  the  simple  aad  elegant  narration  of 
that  which  he  has  observed.  He  informs  us,  that 
the  tiue^  of  the  Mamaiukea  was  not  coniin«d  to 
Cairo  slml  that  409  noia  af  them  were  decoyed  aat 
of  tl||»  ■oantahM  near  AHaaanj  and  fell  tric«inii>  to- 
gether irith  900  of  their  tlawa,  to  the  treachery  of 
Ibrahim  IJi  . ,  the.  son  of  the  Pasha. 

It  appears  that  the  Nile,  between  the  Erst  and 
chiefly  ihraq^  a  eaantiy  of 
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Lmcm  Pub.  sandatone,  iad  is  navigable  throughout  this  extent ; 
'—^  but  at  the  caisnct  of  Wadjr  H«Ma>  •  tittle  above 
EtMatnbal,  the  tandrtone  tetininatea,  and  the  diatrict 

of  granite  and  other  primitive  roclu  (wgina,  estend- 
ing  a  hundred  mile*  further  u|>wardsi  and  in  thn 
space  the  courso  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  fre- 
queat  thallows  and  totaU  fulls.  The  roaring  of  the 
nil  at  Wady  Haifa,  sometiineB  called  by  nay  of  diK- 
tuictioo  Jenadel*  or  the  cataract,  may  be  heard  at 
die  diilMiee  of  •  mile  or  two ;  but  the  part  of  the 
rifer  that  falla  ia  only  iboutSOjNwda  ov«r>  there 
•re.  however,  three  falla  ia  euoeearion,  and  the  neigli- 
bouring  scenery  is  very  romantic.  Immediately  be- 
yond this  country  i§  Kolbe,  tiic  principal  place  in 
the  district  of  Sulckot,  for  there  is  no  town  ot  that 
name:  then  the  island  Say,  probably  the  Sai  of 
Vansltb  ;  and,  iSO  miles  above  Assouan,  according 
to  Mr  fiuKkhardt'a  reckoning,  is  Tinareh,  in-  the 
diatric*  of  Mahu,  the  fiirthett  point  t»  wbidi  he 
penetrated,  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  remOCMi 
cataract,  and  a  day  and  a  halPs  journey  only  from 
Mosho,  by  the  shortest  road.  Tlx  t  i  n  iry  ilirougb 
which  he  passed  is  -^u^jposcd  to  contain  a  popuUitlon 
not  exceeding  100,000,  and  is  govemetl  by  three 
Kashefs,  who  are  brothers,  and  tributary  to  Ir.gypt, 
but  inclined  to  favour  the  Mamelukes,  who  seem  to 
be  pretty  finnlj  established  in  the  neighbonrbood  of 
Dongola :  Haiata  Kiabef  lives  principally  at  Derr ; 
his  brothers  further  south.  At  Mahass  saerieeoT 
mort!  iJjaii  20  little  kingdontf  begins,  which  extend 
to  Sennaar;  their  kings  are  independent,  but  have 
scarcely  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  the  people 
are  generally  slave  merchants,  and  those  of  Mahass 
are  the  nearest  that  send  caravans  to  Cairo.  At 
Moaho  begins  the  kingdom  of  Dongola ;  and  near  it 
h  the  iti»Ml  of  Aigo»  n  long  dajr'a  journej  in  length, 
wMk  a  bride  cattle  in  it.  Ilieie  are  naiijrodierlt* 
lands  in  the  course  of  the  river  through  Dongola, 
which  extends  for  five  days' journey :  the  country  is 
celebrated  for  a  very  tine  breed  of  lior-scK,  like  the 
Arabian,  but  inucli  stronger,  .-ind  fed.  as  Bruce  oh- 
Kervetl  of  the  horses  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
Straw  only.  The  city  of  Mcrawc,  singularly  resem- 
bling  the  ancient  Meroe  in  name,  is  the  metropolis 
of  the.Sbeygja  Arabs,  beyond  DongoI%  and  ia  re- 
markable ibr  aidiools,  of  high  reputation,  end  parti* 
cukriy  celebrated  for  their  penmanship.  Tlie^e 
Arabti  ride,  like  their  distant  neighbours  tlie  Abys- 
•inians,  with  a  toe  only  m  the  stirrup. 

The  languages  spoken  in  Nubia  arc  the  Kensy 
and  the  Noul>a,  the  former  being  confined  to  the 
northerniaott  ports  of  the  country  :  these  langutgee 
aomewhat  resemble  each  other,  but  they  dir 


tiallj  Srom  the  Arabia  ahhoittb  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  detcendanta  of  Bedooin  Arabs,  who 

>pri  ad  from  tfie  Ea.«t  in  the  middle  ages,  u  itli  the 
ijiiCeption  of  a  h'w  of  the  original  inhabitant.':,  who 
remain  id>out  Tufa  and  Serra,  having  become  Malm- 
mtitans.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
languages  exhibit  no  traces  whatever  of  any  dialect 
of  the  old  Egyptian;  and  thia drcninitance alRirdt 
a  nrj  atrong  argument  b  eonliiaiatian  'of  the  an- 

dwr'a  aaaertion,  that  the  Christiana  had  in  general  ti^  of  Anooan,  and  called  by  the  Araho,  Sekdie. 
bam  expellfid  from  Nubia  before  die  line  of  Sultan  It  haa  atiU  many  temples,  palace*,  and  prifate  bo«> 
~ 1}  tbnthiaeflHriNMof  BaniattiaUiHiLwIwM   Mitan£Dg,i»  that  nniaThi  mom  i«vMUb«««B* 


this  prince  eatablisbed,  in  Assouan,  Ibrim,  and  Say, 
having  been  sent  by  the  express  invitation  of  one  of 
the  rival  factione  or  Arabs,  who  occupied  the  ooan> 
try,  and  remaining  still  di»tinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
populatloo,  and  being  governed  by  their  own  Agas. 
We  can  oii'_\  r.  ioMi  ill,  [],c'^r  facts  with  the  tcsti« 
monies  in  luvour  oi  ihe  cxisieiice  of  Christianity  in 
Nubia  down  to  about  the  same  time,  by  suppnnng 
t^iat  its  extinction  must  have  been  g^adu^d,  and  that 
the  Thebaic  language,  and  the  ancient  rctigioa  of 
the  cotmtrf,  dwindled  away  by  degvaoat  not  "  for 
want  of  paator^  only,  but  ma  dw  iMMility  of  tite 
Arabian  intruders. 

A  concise  but  clear  and  satisfactory  'Ae«cription  of 
the  varKHi.s  temples,  noticed  in  Colonel  Ltake's  map, 
is  inserted  in  Mr  Burckhardt  s  relation  :  and  he  coo* 
jectures  that  Uie  order  of  their  antiquity  is  neaiiy 
this:  I.  EbsambaJ;  2.  Gyrshe;  S.  Derrj  4*  Sannoi 
5>  Bailyane ;  6.  Hasseya ;  7.  St^rauat  8.  Aamain 
and  Kalabsha  i  $,  Oakka  and  Mahartaka :  10.  Kar- 
dassy;  II.  Merowao;  le.  Dcbot;  IS.  Korty;  and, 
U.  Tafa.  The  small  tr-Ti,i!<  .>[  Eb.iambal  has  a  bead 
bearing  a  temple  for  ttie  ciipiu.l  of  its  columns,  like 
those  at  Dendera,  but  with  a  lock  of  hair  hanging 
down  on  each  side.  The  statues  betbre  the  great 
temple,  which  is  tuppoped  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Olina,  are  of  remarkably  fine  fonni.  In  a  maU 
teamta  at  Kalababe  ibara  aie  aome  good  hiMoricil 

Bculptuica  of  a  victory  over  the  southern  countrief , 
beyond  Meroe.  But  the  sculptures  at  Dakke  Mr 
Burckhardt  thinks  superi  r  t  >  iny  others  of  the  E- 
gyptian  .school,  and  such  jw  might  have  been  consi- 
dered as  fit  ornaments  for  a  Grecian  building.  In  a 
»mall  ,temple  at  Samne,  there  is  still  an  image  with 
the  attributea  of  Oairii^  and  there  are  fgurai  af  a 
I^umjrlea  on  the  walk. 

Mr  Bordihardt  hn  given  m  oewral  Greek  in< 
scriptlons,  many  of  which  had  been  copied  by  Cap> 
tain  Light  a  liiUe  diflcrently.  One  of  these  begins 
with  "  This  is  tlie  homage  of  Cains  Cassius  f'cler ;" 
not  VuhHiiii,  as  it  had  been  read  frotu  Captain  Light's 
manuscript.  At  Maharraka,  the  writer  of  one  in. 
scription  has  very  benevolently  included  "  the  read* 
er"  in  his  petition,  for  a  bleMing  from  '*  Isis,  the 
goddew  with  ten  thousand  name*,  and  from  the  aun 
Sarapi*.'*'  At  Kardassy.  an  mscription  dated  under 
the  I'hillps,  the  succeMiorx  of  the  Emperor  Gordian, 
records  the  munificence  of  Psentuaxis,  who  gave  to 
tlie  r,  iiir  ;,•  •<  twenty  pieces  of  gold  in  his  first  priest- 
hood, and  thirty  in  his  .second."  A  Thebaic  tomb» 
stone,  lying  at  Assouan,  !>eems  to  contain  only  these 
wofda:  "  cTTf.  Tbia  day,  in  memory  of  the 
lale  John  Fant^ae.  Indiot  xvLl5.  Mechir  6."  In 
fact,  there  i*  acafoahr  aoj  traoe  of  the  old  Egyptian 
language  to  befbttiw  in  any  eibting  monument,  em* 
ployed  upon  any  other  (jccusion  than  for  the  most 
unimportant  memorials  of  llie  most  insignificant  per. 
sonugis. 

An  article  has  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  F^och 
journals',  announcing  the  iliscovery  of  a  ruiaad 
aituated  a  few  leegnea  from  the  Aed  Sea,  by  a  yovnc 
IVaadi  tiaraller,  Mr  Caaiwad.  nearly  in  the  htti* 
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temple*  w«s  eTidenliy  dediraf.tifl  to  I5ri'frMce.  'Hic 
situation  agrea  sufficiently  wcii  wnh  liv.n  <  i  tlu  au- 
cient  city  Berenice,  so  called  in  honour  c  <  thi  iiiothcr 
•f  Ftolemy  PltUudelphus,  notwithstaadiDg  that  seve* 
iml  andait  authors  agree  id  deMnMng  tub  city  as  a 
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this 


eOB  the  RmI  Sea:  fbr  lb*  nn  Msily  have 
•t  wMiie  litde  diMMwe  from ahuMur  benrbg 


the  ume  name :  and  no  other  town  of  any  magnitude 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
through  Berenice,  according  to  Pliny,  that  the  prin* 
cipai  trade  of  the  Roniaiis  w  ith  India  was  conducted, 
by  means  of  caravans  wliich  reached  the  Nile  at 
Coptus,  not  ikr  from  the  point  at  which  the  pr^nt 
Br  route  by  Cosseir  meets  the  river ;  and  by  this 
'  it  is  Mid  that  no  !«•*  itaoo  L.40Q«000of  R». 
DHui  iDoeey  wao  sent  to  Indie,  wbHo  nmrchandke* 
Were  returned,  that  ultimately  sold  for  a  hundred 
limt-s  as  much.  Mr  Burckhardt  seems  to  hiive  heard 
some  vague  reports  re^pettiiif^  these  ruins;  but  it 
was  renervcd  for  Mr  Oiillmuii  to  obtain  ocular  evi- 
dence of  their  existence,  and  of  their  magnitude. 

While  ao  eincb  bas  been  done  abroad  for  the  rc> 
covefjroflbe  loot  treeiures  of  Egypt,  it  uppcarsthut  no 
hm  leboor  baa  been  sileiitly  anpunred  in  tbe  |Minuit 
of  fbe  mvesligatloB  at  home  t  and  it  aBema  to  Iteve 
been  partly  with  a  vie**  to  perpetuate  the  coiittnu- 
ajict  of  thcie  eft'orts,  that  un  association  liat.  been 
formed  in  London,  of  which  the  tir-.t  uiu!  ininmliatc 
object  is  merely  to  insure  tbe  preservation,  and  to 
facditate  the  stud^  of  all  that  remains  of  Egyptian 
literature,  by  making  ■  coUection  of  drawioip  of  all 
tbe  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in  osiatonoSk  lod 
printing  tbani  lhbogn{pbi(!eU|)r«  io  a  Ibraa  aaooi  eouve* 
tiient  iSr  refimnee  and  exambiation,  under  die  title 
of  Hinogli/fifiks,  collrctcd  by  fhf  K^^i/ptian  Society. 
The  plates,  wliich  have  already  been  executed,  do  cre- 
dit to  the  manipulation  of  Mr  Ackcrmann's  yrcm,  hs 
well  aa  to  tiie  extreme  neatness  and  accuracy  of  the 
diaogfalBBaB  vbo  has  been  employed -on  them. 
Tbcw  C80  aeanveljr  be.aaid  to  have  been  pablisbed, 
at  ttiey  ate  only  to  be  diilribnted  anoi^  a  limited 
nundier  of  sabeeribers :  but  as  they  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  ■everal  public  libraries,  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  they  may  be  oomolted  bf  Ibo  gcnetal 
reader  without  difficulty. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed 
by  our  coimtrvmeo  who  have  tiarelled,  or  who  are 
resident,  in  £(nrpt»  it  is  gMatl^  10  be  deplored  that 
ion  Ml  not  j«t  been  tnrned  to  an  ol;feat» 


ia  paramount  to  all  the  rest  in  Ha  iinportaoee, 

Ibr  tbe  sufwtantial  advancement  nfinir  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  history  and  literature  of  the  coun- 
try ;  tliat  ib,  thi-  rLL  ivu-ryof  the  lost  fragments  or 
of  totuti  of  tliC  duplicates  of  the  "  trilinguur,"  or  ra- 
ther trigrammatic  Stonk  of  Rosbtta  ;  a  monument 
which  lias  already  enabled  ns  to  obtain  a  general 
idea  of  the  nature  and  subject  of  any  given  biero- 
flypbioal  inacription,  by  pursuing  the  investigationi 
■Irndy  carried  to  an  unexpected  extent  by  an  anony- 
mouM  author,  whose  interpretation  was  coraraunicut 
ed  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  by  Mr  Rot;sB 
Booanfliii,  tofjetber  wiik  mglm  9t 


bad  brought  L»t«<t  Pub* 
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and  VII.)  MruKSACY, 
and  more  especially  Mr  Akerblad,  had  made  some 
progress  in  identifjring  the  sense  of  the  several  parte 
of  the  second  inscription  of  the  stone  ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  at  all  considered  the  sacred  characters,  and 
it  was  left  for  British  industry,  to  convert  to  penna* 
nent  profit  a  monument,  which  had  befiRebeiena 
tiaeleas,  though  a  glorious  trophy  of  British  Talonr. 

We  must  recollect  that  every  j^r  ily  i  f  a-.i  un- 
known object  of  this  nature  luu^l  LiiiivutJabiy  pro- 
ceed more  or  lens  by  the  iuiperiect  argumentation 
sometimes  very  properly  calle<l  a  circle,  but  which, 
in  such  instances,  tnay  be  more  eptly  compared 
to  a  spiral,  or  to  an  algebraical  appraximationi 
■Inoe,  by  ai^suming  certain  inooTfoct  auppotition^ 
not  too  remote  from  the  truth,  we  may  tender  them, 
by  meana  of  a  continaal  repetition  of  tbe  calculation, 
more  and  more  accurate,  until  at  length  the  error  is 
rendered  wholly  inconsiderable ;  and  in  this  manner 
we  often  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  problem,  which 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  solve  by  a  more  dt* 
rect  method.  A  process  tbua  tedious  and  laboriouai 
however,  lo<ics  the  greatest  Mrt  of  IM  ioteraat  wbOB 
the  oolution  is  obtained ;  and  it  iittO  knger  *f  ffm- 
■7  to  explain  in  detail  every  step  through  which  it 
ma  paiMid.  Tbe  deciphering  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
is  fortunately  in  areisf  :ii  i~  jre  independent  of  any 
hypothesis  of  this  kiud  exiraneous  to  itself;  and  the 
Greek  text  affords  at  once  the  tirst  approximation 
for  beginning  the  process ;  but,  in  order  to  extend  the 
inquiry  to  other  objecu,  a  variety  of autborities  mustbe 
compared  and  appreciated ;  we  must  select  from  the 
Greek  authors  an  abstract  of  the  religiuui  superati- 
tkoaand  of  the  dvU  ordinances  of  the  Egyptiaoa; 
bat  it  win  be  necessary,  in  making  this  selection,  to 
have  some  regard  to  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  tlie  principal  biero- 
glyphicttl  monuments  still  extant,  in  order  that  we 
may  avoid  the  confusion,  which  would  be  the  nc. 
cesssry  consequence  of  adoptioigbldieBriminately  the 
whole  mass  of  contcadictoiy  oMler,  which  variona 
mytbdugieal  aitthon  hafe  collected  or  invented  up- 
on tbe  subject ;  and  considering  how  absurdly  and 
monstrously  complicated  the  %yptian  superstitions 
really  were,  it  becomes  absolutely  essential  to  sepa- 
rate that  which  is  most  fully  «»tablislied,  or  most 
generally  admitted,  from  the  accidenul  or  local  va- 
rieties, which  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  difRgr* 
ant  authors  into  esublished  usages  of  tbe  wbda 
aation,  and  atill  move  from  thoaa  wbieb  basa  baea 
tbe  hneifid  pradoetlonaof  tbeir  own  fnventive  Aenl* 
ties.  Unfortunately,  by  far  the  grraii  r  ranbLT  of 
the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt  an  ;  I'si  ui^iliulo- 
gical  nature;  so  that  their  pantli>  i'  r  rather  panthe- 
rioa,  acquires  un  intereiitaltugether  foreign  to  its  real 
character,  on  account  of  the  utility  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  dereloping  the  nature  of 
tbe  tai^guage  employed.  The  aooounta,  which  have 
been  praaenedt  of  the  curtona  and  dvil  ordinaacae 
of  the  country,  are  still  more  discordant  than  those 
which  relate  to  their  deities :  hui  tiny  nuiy  in 
some  instances  be  illustrated  from  mouumculs  which 
Raapectbig  tbe  ear^  hirtory 
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PuUicon.  and  chronology  of  Egypt,  rccan  do  little  more  than 
"^V^  appKcial*  the  varioiu  degrees  of  pbusibiliQr  of  the 
difenent  ftblea  Oat  liave  dm«  <elat«d,  and  (be  com- 
parative  credulity  of  the  authon  who  have  appeared 
to  believe  in  them ;  for  hitherto  no  hicroglyphiral  re- 
cords have  been  discovered,  wliuh  can  afforJ  os 
much  aH^istance  in  tiiis  department  of  the  invt'ttiga- 
tion ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  iroposisiblc  that  a 
continued  seriei  of  the  sovereignu  of  Egypt,  from 
the  earliest  timet,  may  have  been  chronicled  in  more 
than  one  of  the  innumenble  multitiide  of  intcrip- 
ttoiw  Utherto  UDOOpied  and  oneiamiiwd* 

SECTION  ll.'^Panlheon  of  Egi/pt. 

In  the  Selection  of  authorities  reupccUog  the  prin- 
cipal dfitie»  worshiinifcl  by  the  Kgyptians,  it  will  be 
moct  coaveoient  to  coimder  the  respective  person* 
afea  io  their  chroooloaieil,  er  rather  genealogical 
order,  aa  fiur  ae  angr  efndeiwe  cm  be  obteiaed  to 
certain  their  placet  in  die  mytholoiieal  mien. 

1.  Agathodaemok,  CnfpA,  or  CAiuMlt*,  nppean 
to  be  the  oldest  rcpresenuuve  of  die  dlnne  power 
admitted  by  tlip  Egyptians,  although  bis  attnhutis 
are  not  disiiiictiy  ascertained,  except  aa  the  parent 
of  Philiah,  whose  origin  is  rfl'trred,  in  the  works  of 
the  spurious  Hermes,  to  an  egg  of  Cneph  or  Emeph, 
wllich  is  perhaps  the  Coptic  xu'Bjimit  gfius  of  tpi- 
rnL.  Even  before  this  Cneph,  we  are  told  of  the 
cxiatenca  efan  fiicton  or /dea^aliich  has  been  ciip- 
poted  to  mean  iiiiiTno,  j|«iinu  {/'lAtf  inibfe  aor/a  ; 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  chaos,  and  the 
pcrsoiiificalion  is  not  generally  atlmittcd.  T'n  tbiua 
makc5  Cnepli  distinctly  synonyiiioas  witii  Agatho- 
dacmon;  and  this  interpretation  .seems  to  iilcntify 
the  tern  with  the  Cnuj,hh,  of  whom  Strabo  men- 
tloaa  a  temple  in  Elephantine ;  since  iHMMUn  waald 
naturally  mean  good  gauut,  the  wonl  VVf>  occur- 
ring frequently  in  outer  oompound*.  _  In  a  Greek 
inscription  lately  brought  to  the  British  Museum, 
the  emperor  Nero  is  culled  the  "  good  genius"  of 
the  world,  and  the  winged  globe  hovering  over  tlir 
inscription  seems  to  be  allusive  to  this  piece  of  flut- 
terj'  :  but  the  Chnupliis  or  Chnunii*  of  the  amuicti. 
of  later  times  is  a  bci  petH  or  a  dragon  raising  it^lf 
on  its  tail,  having  rays  about  its  head,  and  surround- 
ed with  atan.  Hie  name  of  Agathodaeoien  if  ia> 
•eried  by  Manelho  among  the  ndmloua  Itiage,  lni< 
mediately  before  Cronus. 

5f.  Tlie  same  authority  attributes  a  still  higher  an- 
tiijuity  to  i'lirii.Mi,  whom  it  places  as  the  fust  of 
the  tabulous  kin^s  of  Egypt;  and  he  is  univeri»ally 
coniiidered  a ^  tiie  great  ancestor  of  the  other  deities, 
and  is  especistiiy  mied  the  father  of  the  aun,  as  we 
learn  from  various  chrooologers.  and  fromCalUstbeoee 
and  othen.  He  eecoia  to  have  been  a  pertMiilica- 
tion  of  the  creative^  and  pcrha|ii^  of  the  generative 
power,  designated  under  the  character  of  a  \rorkman, 
or  an  architect.  lie  is  soittetiincB  cumptued  to  Pro- 
metlicus,  as  the  diatoTL  rur  of  fire:  but  Hephaestus  or 
Vulcan  is  his  common  representative  in  the  Greek 
and  llotnan  mythology  ;  although  it  must  always  be 
renieotberedi  that  asrwaaM  t«b  imacimaat  rail* 
aovAcu  or  oivrBEiMT  VATioirs  thb  wnmn 
jjvar  NATDfAuy  n  aocimhtal  aii»  imtbr* 


»ECT.  Cicero  and  Eusebius  mention  Phthah  as  the  Pmib«at. 
same  with  Vulcan;  and  Eratoetlieiiea,  oo  tlie  authori.  ■^v"^' 
ty  of  the  Egyptian  prieats,  interpret*  -MoararaA, 
PhiUfhMUmt  or  Iming  Vmlean,  which  ia  Coptic 
wooia  be  exactly  exprentd  by  maivuthah.  as 
■  :  M'iON  u  loving  a  h'ol her.  Mr  .Ma  rblad  quot€», 
irom  a  Coptic  aermoo  of  Sinnethi,  the  words,  "  He- 
pliaMtui,  uho  \i  Ptah,"  and  tliis  remarl^able  passage 
proves,  OM  lie  ju(>tly  ob^ervc^^,  how  much  Jablonsky 
was  mistaken  in  his  orthography  of  Phtha$h,  ob 
wliicfa  he  founded  one  of  bia  fanciful  ctymokgwi. 

S.  NdTH,  liie  Minerva  of  the  Egyptiaaa,  had  • 
cdebialed  temple  at  Sa!s,  in  which  waa  the  well 
known  inscription  on  tl>e  goddess  of  universal  na- 
ture, whose  olfiipring,  in  the  translation  of  the  in* 
scription,  a.s  prescnred  by  ProcluA,  is  said  to  be  the 
tun.  It  .seeni.-i  then  fore  natural  to  call  Neith  the 
wile  of  Fhth&h ;  as  Plato  also  observes,  that  arts  were 
invented  by  Vulcan  and  his  wife  ;  but  we  are  told 
that  Meitb  is  to  lie  coosidefed  as  both  mole  and  li»> 
malOb  Hm  aaaw  Is  asantioaed  hv  Flato  as  moav* 
moiH  with  Minerva,  aad  Erstostomes  a^plalna  tu« 
tocris.  Minerva  the  victorious. 

i.  Kb,  or  PiiHE,  tlit  Sun,  otherwise  called  Om,  is 
mentioned  hy  Maia  thu  a&  the  son  of  Vulcan.  He 
married  Rhea,  and  liuving  ditcuvered  her  intidelity, 
condemned  her  to  bear  no  ofipriog  oo  any  day  or 
any  night  of  the  whole  MO  (bat  dtea  made  the  jear* 
Plittaich  says  that  lie  was  "Pf  i  i  *tH  bj  ajmuig 
diitd  lUag  aat  of  a  lotas;  but  this  enblem  is  bmw 
prdWblj  attribiltable  to  Horus,  who  is  another  of 
tlie  fbnuB  of  the  solar  power,  and  is  sometimes  im- 
properly confounded  with  Apollo,  i'he  word  I'hre 
ii  often  found  in  Grct-L  letters  on  the  amulets,  ac. 
cotnpanicd  by  emblems  of  the  sun. 

5.  Rhka,  the  wile  of  the  Sun,  may  ]>erhaps  have 
derived  her  name  from  Hes  »he  app<'ars  to  be  idea'* 
tioal  with  the  Urrniia,  or  fJemale  Heaven,  of  Horio 
polio,  die  Ceptie  fws  beina  fendaiae.  JaUonriiy 
makes  Rhea  the  same  with  Athor,  but  he  adducea 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  opinion.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  familiar  both  with  Cronus  and  with 
Tlioth ;  and  Diodorus  calls  her  the  wiie  and  sister  of 
Cronus. 

6.  I  OH,  the  Moon.  Plutarch  tells  us  tlul  Hermes 
played  at  dice  wiili  the  Moon,  probably  as  presiding 
over  the  calcodar,  in  order  to  fain  a  tiaie  for  tba 
birth  of  Bbea'a  diildren,  end  to  evade  her  htisband'a 

curse;  so  that  the  Moon  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  oldest  deities.  The  Egyptkn  name  being 
masculine,  the  Moon  can  scarcely  have  been  wor- 
shipped us  a  goddess  ;  and  whatever  relation  may 
have  been  imagined  to  exist  between  Isis  and  the  lu- 
nar influence,  the  two  deities  were  cemioly  not 
identical. 

T>  Avovui  a  brother  of  the  Sua,  ia  asaatioBcd  hf 
PIntareh  as  having  made  war  agahwt  Jov*.   Bat  die 

Jupiter  of  Muntllio  stani!^  niuch  bfer  in  the  list,  the 
order  being  Vulcan,  the  Snu,  Amithodwnion,  Cro- 
nus, Osiris  with  Isis,  •  »,  Typiioji,  HLrug,  Ares,  A- 
nubis,  Hercules,  Ajwllo.  Aatmoo,  Tiihoes,  8oai% 
and  Jove:  the  last  aina  beiaf  denewiaatad  aanb 
gods. 

8.  CaoNUS,  or  Saturn,  is  only  koowa  from  bia 
CBimevion  with  Ebca,  the  wiA  of  the  fiim.  Hi*  . 
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character  probably  bore  some  relation  t«  a 
ficatim  of  Time  and  Antiquity. 

9.  ThoTH,  Tkeulh,  or  Tnaut,  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  tlie  Egptisn  deitiei,  is  Aufficiently  tdca- 
tificd  with  Hernie*  or  Mercury,  by  the  tatimoiiy  of 
a  variety  ofuutlior^.  Diodorm  mcutiont  liiin  as  the 
scribe^  or  secretary,  ami  privy  counsellor  of  Osiris. 
He  i»  ntncrallv  coiisidt. k d  as  the  irtvtntor  o!'  li  tters, 
oad  of  the  tine  .trt^.  I'lutarch  and  iiurupullo  ob' 
aerve,  that  he  was  typiBcd  by  the  ibis,  whicli  was  sa- 
Cted  to  him.  l*iuurch  also  wyi,  that  he  had  one 
■nn  ahorter  than  the  other. 

10.  OsiHis,  properly  O-iiiiRi,  meaning  in  Ct^ic 
eitergelic.  or  active,  whicli  is  precisely  one  of  Ha. 
tarch's  interpretations  of  the  name,  "as  (tie  deity 
most  universally  adored  throughout  Kv'Mtt,  and  jio?,- 
6es«ing  the  principal  attributes  of  liacchus,  Adonis, 
•Dd  I'hito ;  besides  being  often  compared  to  thv  Nile, 
«nd  scuwetimes  to  tlic  Sun.  He  was  genealogically 
CO  nude  red  w  tbo  son  of  Uie  Sun  and  of  Rhea :  at 
fan  birth,  on  the  fimt  of  the  supplementary  days  of 
tho  ( alcndar,  a  voice  was  heard*  proclaiming  that  he 
was  Lord  of  all.  He  married  hi*  altter  IsIs,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Diodarus,  left  her  to  govern  Iiis  kingdom 
during  liis  military  expeditions,  rewmblinj;  ih.fse  of 
Bacchus;  beinj;  ncciimpanied  by  I'nn,  IkrculeP.and 
Mncedo,  having  a  ship  which  was  the  prototype  of 
the  Aigo  of  the  Greau,  with  Canopus  for  his  pilot. 
He  was  at  hat  trcacharmuly  abut  up  alive  in  a  coffin 
by  Typhon,  aided  by  w«eo^  two  compiraton,  to> 
gether  with  an  Ethiopian  queeU  Aao>  Tm  C0ffn>  be> 
ing  thrown  into  the  Nile,  waa  carried  to  one  of  Ita 
mouths,  and  there  left  on  shore;  it  became  after- 
wards inclosed  in  the  trunk  of  80  erica,  which  grew 
round  it,  and  wliicli  constituted  one  of  the  columns 
of  King  Malcaader's  palace:  but  tfae  body  escaped 
from  its  confinement,  and  was  found  by  Typhon  as 
ha  waa  hniiliu(i  lie  divided  it  ii^  fourteen  parta, 
which  wen  mmnida  found,  acattered  in  different 
places,  by  Ists,  and  buried  aeparately.  Oairia,  hoW'* 
ever,  returned  from  the  dead,  to  console  hli  wife, 
and  to  conduct  the  education  of  his  son  Horus. 
'J'here  was  a  mystery  in  his  ideiUitication  with  I'luto, 
of  which  tlie  old  authors  alTcct  to  speak  with  reve- 
rence. His  dress  was  generally  while,  but  some- 
times  blade  He  is  represented  as  carrying  a  whip, 
which  ia  aappoaed  to  be  intended  for  the  punishment 
«f  Tf]ifaoa.  Ftiitudi  says,  that  he  ia  typified  by  a 
bawki  and  daooted  liierfliglyphicany  by  an  eye  and  a 
■eeptre. 

11.  Ahueris,  a  twin-brother  of  Osiris,  and.  like 
him,  the  son  of  the  Sun  and  of  Khea,  wils  born  on 
the  second  tiupplemenlary  day.  He  is  also  called 
the  elder  Horus,  and  is  considered  by  some  of  the 
Greeks  as  their  Apollo. 

18.  TnmMt  the  apurion*  son  of  Rhen  and  Cro- 
nus waa  bom  an  die  diitd  aupplenentary  day,  and 
married  his  sister  Nephthe.  Ho  is  characterized  by 
a  red  colour,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  perso- 
nification of  the  eifecls  of  scorchin^^  lie.it.  He  i» 
al»o  coniparcd  to  the  eartli's  shadow,  mj>  causing 
rt  ltpkn  of  the  moon.  The  celestial  habitation  of  his 
soul  waa  auf^osed  to  be  in  the  Great  Bear.  Accord- 
»y  to  Fliitarab,  lui  Egyftiamwmci  am 


ion  or  fluhti,  and  S<ni/ ;  th'«  wodl  Typhon  being  PwOieon. 
apparently  of  Circek  origin.  ' 

IS-  Ists,  1st,  or  Est,  was  supposed  to  be  the  oft 
spring  of  Tboih  and  Rhea,  bom  on  the  fourth  $ttp» 
luenentary  day ;  abe  was  aho  aometimca  called  the 
dauehlcr  of  Prometheus.  She  is  generally  compa- 
red to  Cero5,  or  the  r.arth,  and  is  made  the  deity  of 
fertility  and  of  niati.riial  lose.  She  «  as  also  esteem- 
ed aim!i)i:cus  to  Pro>ei(>lne,  as  the  t|ueen  of  the 
lo«er  regionR,  and  the  wife  of  Pluto;  thus  she  is 
called,  by  Aristides,  "  the  saviour  and  conductrcsa 
of  souls ;"  and,  in  some  Roman  inscriptions  copied  by 
Zoesa,  she  ia  made  "  the  guardian  of  the  aabeetx 
the  dead.'^  Horapollo  says,  that  her  bead  waaaome* 
times  adorned  with  vulture's  plumes ;  !)at  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  she  was  re^iresentid  «ith  cow's  horns, 
like  lo  ;  other  authors  however  say,  that,  after  Ho- 
rus, in  revenge  ibr  his  father's  death,  had  made  Ty- 
phon prisoner,  Isis  imprudently  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  Horus,  therefore,  tore  the  regal  diadem  from 
her  brow,  but  that  Thotb  or  Hermes  substituted  for 
it  a  heloMt  made  of  a  buUock'a  head.  Her  soul  wia 
supposed  to  have  ita  lealdence  in  the  Dog  star,  the 
Sot  his  of  the  Egyptians.  Her  dress  was  of  many 
i:i>lours.  She  is  sometitnes  compared  to  the  moon; 
but  this  idea  appears  to  be  foreign  to  tho  oldest  my- 
thology, as  well  as  to  the  genius  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage. She  has  also  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  con- 
founded with  Minerva  by  Plutarch,  in  speaking  of 
the  inscription  of  the  temple  of  Sai's,  which  con- 
liMedly  related  to  the  £nplian  Minerva,  whe  waa 
iodispuubly  the  goddess  Nefth ;  although,  in  cooie* 
ouence  of  tins  inattention,  tin  "  r  ibe"  n)entioncd  in 
tne  inscription  has  been  cailtd  liie  "  robe  of  Isis," 
and  the  expression  has  been  alcnott  provefblalfy  CBI* 
ployed  as  denoting  mystery  and  secrecy. 

14.  Nepiithe,  rather  than  Nephthyt,  the  spuri- 
ous daughter  of  Rliea.  and  Cronus»  waa  bora  on^e 
6fth  su^lemcntary  day.  She  it 
by  the  ureeka  TeHmtet  that  ia,  eanan 
Bometimea  Venus  and  Tietory.  %e  ia  oneatieaad  by 
Firmicus  as  the  sister  and  companion  of  Isis;  and 
Plutarch  says,  that  the  faco  of  Isis  was  soou^mes 
represented  OH  the  aiMran,  and  anmetimaa  ihait  of 
Nephthe. 

15.  TfiuERis,  a  concubine  of  Typhon,  is  only  no. 
ticed  as  having  bean  punoed*  on  her  wajr  to  viait 
Horus,  by  a  hugeaaalie,  wblcb  waa  kiliea  by  Ho- 
rus'a  people. 

16.  Bbbok,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
Typhon,  is  al^io  mentioned  as  one  of  his  companions. 

17-  Abes  is  inserted  among  the  fabulous  kini;sof 
Manetho.  Vcttius  ^'alens  Rays,  that  the  planet  Mars 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Artet;  and  Cedrenus 
makea  die  name  Ertosi.  Herodotua  teUa  oa,  that 
Mars  waa  worshipped  at  Papremis. 

18.  SoMtra,  or  Shorn,  was  probably  the  personage 
called  the  Egyptian  Hercules  by  the  Greek  writers. 
Thus,  the  great  Eiymoiogican  has  Chon  for  this  deity, 
and  Eratosthenes  wTitcs  his  name  Serr\,  Ij  o'  li  of  these 
having  been  probably  intended  to  exprtaj  tiie  Cop- 
tic joM  or  BjoM,  strength,  which  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  written  jtu  or  sjik.  Diodorua  men- 
jtiona  ddi  HaNidea  as  •  fmial  of  Oiiiii,  wImb  Iw 
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Pantheon.  bcliiiid  with  Iiii!>.  He  i$  said  to  have  been  killed 
^'^^/'^^  by  Typlion,  but  to  have  been  revived  by  the  smell 
of  a  quail.  Herodotus  ossertii,  that  the  word  Hera* 
c)es  is  originally  Egj'ptian  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  imtaiices,  his  interpret),  i»  must  have  aii*iB> 
fbrmed  hintt  perhaps  from  misundcrstaoding  bieqtiet- 
•  tioMi  for  his  Egyptian  etymologies  are  imnost  uni- 

formly erroneous.  Thus,  Hiua  tlic  prii'fts  h.ulshoivn 
*  him,  or  rather  HcctitaciiN,  wlm-tf  unj;iiial  story  lie 
seem«  to  have  copied  aiul  tli^fijiureci,  tlii'  statues  ol" 
341  auccessive  gvneraiions  ut  high  priests,  who  were 
ndtbergods  nor  heroes,  but  euch  a  MAoifn,  the  ton 
of  piatnua ;  be  teUf  us,  that  riaoMis  means  beauH- 
ful  and  hrme  t  whiles  in  ftet»  the  literal  sense  of  Pi- 
ROMi,  in  the  modem  Coptic  of  Lower  Bg^t,  which 
is  simply  a  man,  mtorea  to  the  observation  of  the 
plieats  an  intelligible  and  con5i!>tcnt  sense. 

19.  BuTO,  the  nurse  of  ilunis  and  ol  Bubastis, 
compared  to  the  Lutona  of  the  Greeks,  mult  be  con- 
sidered as  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Horus. 

20.  HoRus,  Hoi  ,  Or,  or  Honiesi,  was  the  son  of 
Isis  and  Oairia.  Jabloosl^  obserTo,  that  a  lung  Ur 
ia  raeDtkmed  bjr  Manetho,  and  that  Or  waa,  inlater 
times,  t}ie  name  of  a  certain  monk,  and  Taor  of  a 
nun :  the  Egyptians  having  always,  as  Lucian  in> 
forms  us,  had  a  propeniiity  to  adopt  the  iiumu  h  of 
their  deities  for  their  own,  so  that  tliey  may  have 
become  current  in  families  without  arty  iinmediuii- 
reference  to  their  origin.  AkerbUd  has  also  found 
Bor^kri  as  an  Egyptian  name,  and  coujectares,  not 
witlMiat  probabihtjr,  that  it  may  have  neaot  origi. 
natiy  Honia,  the  eon  of  bis;  si  b^ng  an  abridg- 
ment of  siient,  OS  it  appears  also  to  have  been  ia 
the  name  8>^)hoas,  or  rather  Sipkthat,  whieli  in  ex- 
plained by  Eratosthenes,  thi-  son  of  I'tikan.  Horus 
IS  often  confounded  with  tiie  6un,  perhaps  from  tiie 
resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  Hebrew  aor,  tight ; 
while  Stiidas  wakes  him  rather  analogous  to  Priapus. 
He  waa  mdled  by  Buto.  in  the  city  Butus.  The 
most  renwrlMble  exploit  of  bi«  youthful  days  was  th« 
pursuit  and  oooqueat  of  Typhon,  in  revenge  for  bio 
fiither's  deatli.  The  constellation  Orion  was  suppo- 
se<l  to  be  the  habitation  of  his  soul.  His  dress  was 
white.  Dama.vcius,  a*  copied  by  Fhotius,  inforoM  US 
that  he  was  represented  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth. 

21.  Harpocrates  was  a  son  of  Osiris,  from  a  vi- 
sit paid  to  isis  afker  his  death.  He  was  also  bom 
pKoatuicly,  and  was  weak  in  his  lower  limbii  Era- 
tosthenes secna  to  bavo  called  him  Fhruosteti  md 
rnaoKHHAT,  tn  Coptic,  would  mean  dried  or  teUkerm 
edjcet. 

-2-2.  AsUBis  was  the  ortipring  of  Osiris  and  Neph- 
tlie,  wlioni  he  had  mistaken  for  Isis,  anil  w  lio  expo- 
sed the  didd ;  but  liiis  recovered  him,  and  he  be- 
came  her  faithful  attendant.  He  was  considered  as 
belonjgfaig  both  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  worlds, 
and  was  tlwrefiwe  compared  to  the  horizon :  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  typified  bj  a  ia§t  or  4gured  with 
a  dog's  head.  He  attended  Oisfrit  In  his  military  lx- 
pcilii  Kiii  ,  and  he  i.s  sonietinus i  rroneously  confound- 
ed Willi  iMercury,  and  tven  with  Saturn.  A  cock 
was  usually  bacriheed  to  hini  ;  and   Phiiy  telU  us, 

that  his  images  were  properly  made  of  gold,  in  allu> 
sign  to  tn  naae;  s  rvnaclE  whicb  is  ainply  eapliio- 


ed  by  tlM  Coptic  wvA  mm,  whidi  attU  afgaifies  Panu,. 

us.  Arsaphbs  is  mentioned  by  Plutardiataam 
of  Isis ;  but  the  same  name  issdd  to  have  beeD  «— t- 
limes  applied  to  Osiris. 

24.  ATBoa,  or  Attairt  was  the  Venus  of  the  E- 
gyplians,  according  to  the  Great  Etymol  ogicon.  He- 
rodotus  mentions  a  temple  of  Venus  at  Atarbcchis 
wliicti  might  be  trantilated  the  city  of  Venus,  baki 
in  Coptic  meaninj^  city  ;  although  Plutarch  enume^ 
ratv&  Athyri  among  the  difierent  names  of  Isis,  Stiai* 
bo  informs  us,  that  at  Mooempbls*  asacfed  cow  was 
fed  in  honour  of  Venus. 

U»  Amdm,  the  Jnpiter  of  dwEnptiant,  though 
apparently  a  penonage  of  much  less  imporunce  than 
the  Greet  and  Roman  Jupiter,  was  worshipped  by 
the  Animonians,  under  the  funn  of  a  human  figure, 
witli  a  ranis  heail.  llecataeus,  as  quoted  bv  I'lu- 
tarch,  denies  that  this  term  is  the  proper  name  of 
tlie  deity,  and  observes,  very  truly,  that  it  is  an  £• 
gyptian  word  neanhij  coMf,  by  whicb  the  god  waa 
supplicated  to  appear.  The  word,  itowercr,  impliea 
also  glory,  or  tplemdor.  If  there  was  a  more  ap- 
propriate term  for  this  deity,  it  may  possibly,  as  Mr- 
Akerblad  has  observed,  have  been  Ho,  which  wag 
the  Egyptian  name  ol  the  city,  called  by  the  Gneks 
Uiospolis  the  Less,  it  reutarkable,  that  Maaetho 
give.<s  us  a  Zeus  distinct  from  AmmoO)  interpoaili|^ 
Tilhoes  and  Sosus  as  intermediate  kings.  * 

26.  Antaeus,  EnUi,  or  Afearfie,  IS  Said  to  bare 
been  leA  by  Oairisas  a  viceroy  or  lieutenant  govern, 
or,  together  with  Bnsiris.  for  the  assistance  of  Isis, 
during  his  absence.  He  is  gener,-;IK  :  li  sitiiied  witlt 
Pan,  though  D(odoru.s  n;entiuns  Pan  as  having  ac- 
companied Osiris  on  his  expedition.  At  Mcndes  a 
goat  was  fed  in  honour  of  this  deity,  and  Plutarch 
seems  to  say,  tiiat  this  goat  was  called  Apis,  as  well 
as  the  bull  tied  at  Memphis.  He  was  alio  geneially 
represented  with  the  face  and  h  gs  of  a  goat.  Hero> 
dotus  calls  him  one  of  the  eight  gods,  older  than  tbe- 
twdee;  but  Diodonn  makes  the  eight  senior  gods 
of  the  Egyptians  the  Sim,  Cronus,  Hlie,i,  Ammon, 
Juno,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  aud  Jlcrcury.  Out  of  these, 
however,  Juno  and  Vesta  cannot  easily  be  identiied 
in  the  i'^g^ptiaa  mythology. 

S?.  BusLRis  is  onl^  mentioned  by  Diodoma  as  % 
colleague  of  Antsus  in  his  government. 

28.  Maceook,  according  to  DiodtWUS,  WIS  a  com* 
panioo  of  Osiris  la  his  expedition, 

S9.  Bdbastis  was  a  sister  of  Horus,  preserved 
and  nursed  with  him  by  Ruto  In  the  city  of  Butus. 
She  is  compared,  by  various  authors,  to  Artemis  or 
Diana:  Apuleius  gives  u.s  iluba.sthis  for  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  plant  Artemisia ;  and.  Bubastis  is 
addressed  in  a  Greek  epigram  in  the  phweef  DiaiHif 
considered  in  her  obstetrical  capacity. 

SO.  SAaaris,  an  ancient  deity  of  the  Greeics,  wia 
raised  into  a  more  distiiWHished  rank  by  the  honours 
paid  him,  as  identical  with  Pluto,  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
who  had  found  an  itu  nji  <  ;  Piuto  at  Smope.  accom- 
panied by  Cerberus  ami  a  drairon,  which  he  brought 
to  AlexaHdna,  and  establishtd  in  the  Serapeum 
there,  as  belorigiog  to  Sarapis.  Some  of  the  an* 
danta  were,  howem»  of  opiasoiit  (hat  the  Wttil  Sa^ 
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Fmibeon-  rapis  meant  only  the  Jens  f  nf  Apu  ;  and,  iiuiccd,  the 
Coptic  SHAiiru,  svliich  si^iiifics  to  feast,  ngri-ch  to- 
lerably well  with  %h\f-  (-t\  iniilog)-,  however  iitiproba- 
bte  the  opiaioii  founded  on  it  may  be  esteemed.  Sa- 
npb  is  also  •uppoted  to  bave  faM  (ome  Klation  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Nitomflter,  which  coDSUted  ttf 
a  column  with  difflrcnt  heights  marked  on  it,  in  the 
centre  of  □  batli  or  well,  into  which  the  water  of  the 
river  was  admitti  d. 

31.  EsMUNUs,  or  Sbmun,  mm  the  eighth  son  of 
Sadyeiil  by  one  of  the  Titanides,  and  brother  of  the 
Diofeari  and  Cabiri ;  all  of  than  Dames  which  seem 
U  (BUtagu  to  th«  Egyptian  mytholggy,  as  the  word 
aMJtVM  ia  fiunQiar  to  the  language,  laeaniiiig  ainply 
e^M,  He  is,  however,  mid  by  Damaaeiiu  to  have 
bcm  the  Egyptian  i^^culapiua,  although  Manc-tho 
gives  the  name  Tosoriliru*  to  this  deity,  making  liim 
a  son  of  Pan  and  IlephzKtobuIe. 

32.  Paamylbji  is  mentioned  bv  Uesychiua  and 
Plutarch  as  «  Mapic  deity ;  he  tt  abe  made  bj 
Cntioua  ajnooaynaoni  with  Socharis. 

8S.  TrraftauM,  aoeording  to  Epiphaniua,  was 
analogous  to  the  Hecate  of  the  Greeks. 

Si,  Thermotris,  though  generally  understood 
to  be  only  a  name  of  the  sacred  serpents  worn  in 
the  crown  of  htg.  is  distinguished  by  Epiphanius  »> 
an  independent  deity  ;  and  if  we  n)ay  judge  by  the 
swnification  ui  the  Coptic  nord,  which  meant* mor- 
i^mUt  ber  character  must  hSM  beeo  BIMneirliat 
■Mbf^oi  10  thai  of  Nesnesia. 

85.  Camopos,  or  Canoius,  had  a  temple  which  b 
neniioncd  by  DIonysius  Pericgetes.  The  jars  cal- 
led Caiiopi  were  of\en  made  porous,  to  serve  as  (l!- 
ters,  and  are  mentioned  by  Hesychius,  in  the  word 
Slactice  ;  but  wc  are  not  exactly  informed  how  far 
tliey  were  connected  with  this  deity. 

S€b  MxMDTHfs  was  the  wife  of  Canopus,  and 
aimma  to  btn  given  her  name  to  a  village  near  the 
town  Caiiopiia»  which  is  mentioned  by  Stepbaniw. 
Epiphanius  calls  her  Eumentifhit. 
»  37-  Hr-.,;  i\  .'r]\  l;rii:.;vi-,  f nm  Ammianus  Marccl- 

linus,  wlio  riicniiuus  an  uiaelc  dependent  on  him. 

38.  PnoTEU-s,  iliougli  noticed  a»  a  king  of  no 
very  high  antiquity,  is  said  to  have  had  a  temple 
erected  to  him  as  a  hero.  Diodorus  says  that  bis 
Eeyptian  name  was  Cetes ;  though  Herodotus,  as  in 
other  tiustances,  fancies,  from  somo  miaapprehension, 

^  that  the  Greek  and  ^grptian  iiRBiw  pan  identical) 
and  be  oiiaervei,  that  ramlar  beneura  were  also  paid 

to  Perseus,  another  liero  known  to  the  (Ireeks. 

3y.  NiLi's,  whether  as  a  kirig  or  merely  .ui  a  river, 
appears  to  have  leccived  divine  honours.  The  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  Nile  te&OB  to  have  been  simply 
PHIARO ;  the  Ethiooiaiia  «aiM  it  Siris  {  the  ameIri 
of  Kireber^e  ▼ocabiuary  teat  probably  a  name  of  lat- 


40>  Apia,  a  bull  consecrated  to  Osiris,  was  fed, 
with  Avhw  honours,  at  Memphis,  the  principal  bury- 
ine  place  of  that  deity,  of  whose  soul  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  living  image.  He  was  all  over  black, 
except  some  small  white  spots,  and  some  other  par- 
ticular marks  not  of  coDunon  occurrence.  He  waa 
icvadmaa  Mid  to  be  ^  oApriag  of  a  e«ir  and  «  nay 
of  Boeal^l^ 


41.  Mneui.s,  or  Mnyii:,  WIS  also  a  black  Inill, 
sacred  to  Osiri;;,  kipt  at  Meliopolis ;  although  some 
authors  u&svrl  timt  he  was  sacred  to  the  sun.  ./Elian 
mentions  also  a  black  bull  called  Onuphis ;  and  Mac* 
robius  spealis  of  a  bull  named  Facia,  or  Bacu,  and 
kept  at  HeraiOBthia.  For  the  <sow  thtt  waa  canaa* 
crated  to  Venus,  it  does  not  appear  itA  a&gr  parti* 
cular  name  has  been  recorded. 


Section  III. — Uittoriograpliy  of  Egypt. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  clairaa  a  BBttch  higher 
antiquity  than  that  of  almost  any  other  nation  j  and 
ia  omaequently  involved  in  darknen  OMie  jayeae- 
treble,   it  ia  utterly  impoaaibie  to  reconcile  the  ae« 

counts  of  various  authors  with  each  other  ;  and  even 
the  sttQie  authors  are  not  always  consistent  with  them- 
selves. But  some  little  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  diifercnt  catalogues  of  so- 
vereigns, by  observing  which  of  them  is  confirmed  by 
the  teatimony  of  the  f;reatest  number  of  respectable 
and  Unconnected  wnteri,  and  by  inquiring,  at  tba 
same  time,  what  mtemal  endaaoo  they  affind  of  tnlli 
or  falsehood. 

The  only  original  authorities  on  wlilch  we  can  de- 
pend, for  the  early  liihtory  of  Kgvpt,  are  tho^e  of 
Herodotus,  IMunetlio,  Eratosthenes,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  and  Strabo ;  all  of  whom  had  been  more  or  less 
ia  tbe  country.  Herodotus  lived  soon  aflcr  the  con- 
qaaat  of  Egypt  by  Cambyaea,  when  the  namea  of  the 
later  monarcm  conld  not  easily  have  beenfiNngotten. 
The  earlier  purt  of  his  history  is  of  a  much  more  apo- 
cryphuJ  nature  :  he  docs  not,  however,  continue  the 
series  of  the  kings  further  back  than  Seso.stris  and 
Moeris :  so  that  almost  aii  his  names  are  suHicienUy 
recent  to  be  considered  as  completely  within  the  pro- 
vince of  legitimate  history.  Mauctlio  lived  under 
Ptolemy  rhiladelphus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
three  booika  of  the  Hittmjf  ^  ^gjfpt  t  ^d  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  extracts,  prewrved  by  Josepbus, 
Eusebius,  and  S)  iiceltu.»,  utthous^h  some  of  ifu m  dave 
passed  iu  succession  from  one  compiler  lo  aiuiiher, 
are  in  general  perfectly  authentic.  How  much  of 
the  work  was  originally  fabulous,  and  bow  much  has 
been  distorted  by  transposition  and  anachronism,  it 
is  impossible  accurately  to  determine :  but  besidea 
the  original  inadmlwibihty  of  the  existence  of  so  lone 
a  aeriaa  of  iiicceaaife  gaaentioa^  the  iotrention  ^ 
which  may  pomiUy  hate  been  derived  IVom  the  same 
national  vanity,  that  led  theprie.«ts  to  hoa-st  to  He- 
rodotus of  S6'0  kings  between  Menes  and  Sesostris, 
there  are  several  coincidences,  wliii  li  .f  jj  ham  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  names  and  qualiticatiuus  oi  prin- 
ces mentioned  as  having  lived  at  very  remote  times, 
tending,  tnongiy  to  cneoorage  the  opinion,  tiiai  the 
originals  of  the  rtoriea  w«fo  respectively  one  and  the 
same  person  ;  there  arc  also  other  instances,  in  which 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  several  of  the  persons  enu- 
merated may  have  been  contemporary  sovereigns  of 
different  subdivisions  of  the  country,  altliough  this 
port  of  Marsham's  theory  has  perhaps  been  carried  a 
little  too  far :  and  amidst  so  much  confusion,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  all  bis  learning  and  all  his  ingenai> 
ty  bate  been  inadequate  to  the  eatabliahmeat  of  any 
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tati»ractory  result.    He  liuItU  the  catalogue  of  Era-  AtCltrdiug  to  Mmulkih 

1*T-     lostheoc*  in  high  and  just  eMimation.  although  h«  XVIU  Dynnstv.  Dio*politan. 

^       WW  not  flCquBJntcd  with  the  strong  argument  in  to-  _.,    ,  .  . 

TO  If  of  its  authenticity,  wliitli  has  bte.»  tltduced  Iti^"""**'*'     Amosu,  reigned  S*  J«a» 

frudi  tilt  aureemcni  of  many  of  the  etymologic*  with  «*  ^                *"*  '  ^ 

Uaa  language ;  an  agrevment  wJuch  tiiitkcs  it  indrc  *•  Ainin(III»,  tikter  •  |8 

than  probable  that  Eratosthenes,  who  liveU  in  Mf*P"ire8.  son  -  i6 

reini  of  Flolcmy  Eucrgetes,  did  actually  receive  ''•  'MwRhragniuthoMs        -  «.<) 

Ihoe  oamei  and  their  interoretation*  from  the  priests  ~     Im.osis  or  1  hiul,n,o«n,  s.  9 

of  Dlo^olif.    This  intereiting  catalogue  has  been  Amenophis,  «.  ('•  Mcnuuio.  )  31 

successively  co|)ied  by  Apollodorus,  Africanus,  Eu-  ^"                 .  ' 

tebius,  and  Xyncellus  ;  hut  luw  many  of  tlie  names  'J*  B^rfSSf**^  " 

coDtAined  in  it  were  n-ally  tliosf  of  actual  sovt  ri  igns  V*2*S?L?**  ' 

of  I'-gypi,  and  ho*  many  had  hctii  lu-li^'eiuly  or  ^''"S*"'' *'  ' 

ignoraoUy  rtad  ami  prunouiict-d,  it  is  by  no  means  Acencncres,  u. «.      •  11 

etMTlOiicertain  :  it  can  only  be  observed  in  general,  |*"  -j""-''*  '  O 

dtttacucdy  any  of  them  are  found  in  tbe  works  of  A-  Harnesses,  ^  -\ 

other  chronologers  or  historians.    Diodonit  is,  on  Annesstn  Miamun,  s./ 

the  whole,  a  very  candid  and  judicious  writer,  and  Anwoophis,  or  Arameooph        ^  15 

we  shall  hereafter  find  some  remarkable  evidence  of  XIX  Dynasty.  Dio^oBltii. 

bis  correct  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  inytuuti' n  ,  j  ^  Sethosis,  or  SOMMtril  53 

ahhouf^h  someof  the  mo»c  approved  critics  of  iiiodc.-ii  jg  RapsMOeS  •  (53 

times  liavc  entertained conbiderublc  pre  judicts  8gaini>t  jO.  i\ lllBMIHOnhthfS  1 

him.    Tht;  accuracy  m\d  good  »tn»c  of  Strabo  arc  KanCset         /  ^ 

M  well  known,  that  we  can  only  lanicnt  tlie  paucity  22.  AnupcMllMe         •  15 

of ihcIiiaUiriGal  ftclslbetoiiDbiecuUectediTiKnhiiB.  ssl'Tbuoris  7 

Besidw  thw  authors,  diere is m anonyinotM chro«  ..^  ... 

Dido  copied  by  Africanus,  and  frotn  him  by  SynceU  Dynasty  DioqwI.tan. 

las,  which  i&'oid*  a  series  of  kings  somewhat  shorter  S*. .  35.  Twdfe  Itings  125 

than  that  of  Manetho,  and  more  regularly  filled;  it  ,  . 

seems,  however,  to  be  prinapaiJy  a  compiUtion  from  liynasly.  TMNle. 

Manetho,  with  some  regard  to  tlie  oootenpotaiy  36.  Smendes  •  S6 

erents  of  the  scriptural  cbrOMlO|(y.  37.  Psusennes  .•  41 

That  Memks,  whom  laaogr  auppose  to  have  been  S8.  Nephelchercs         •  4 

Misrairo,  the  son  of  Ilam,  wm  the  first  Iting  of  39.  Aoieoophthis  -  9 

Egypt,  is  fully  agreed  by  alt  authors :  aod  both  40.  OeodiOii  -  6 

Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  make  his  inmudiate  sue-  41.  Psinaches  »  9 

cessor  Athotiiks  ;  and,  together  with  Ilcro<lotus,  42.  Psusennes  -  35 

mention  NiTOcnis  as  one  of  tlie  curly  qocfcns.    He-  vvtl  n  nuhmi't 

sides  these  coincidences,  there  arc  slight  resemblan-  AAli  tlynasty.  flUDBSUie. 

ces  in  the  names  of  six  or  seven  of  the  intermediate  43.  Sesonchosis  >  SI 

Bfcaooages  of  the  respective  lists ;  but  it  is  impossi*  44i.  Osotrchon  •  1^ 

hie  lo  pronounce  with  confidence,  that  tho  drcuai*  45.  <   >  • 

ttaoee  is  anv  thing  mora  tbn  Mcideotalt  tmA,  iii4&....l  -  S5 

ftct,  we  Had  little  or  no  coHilen]  cattfinuation  of  47  J 

the  accuracy  of  any  others  of  the  apnellations,  till  48.  Tacellothis  >  13 

we  come  down  to  the  18th  dynasty  of  Manetho;  the    49  \ 

Phonician  slieplierds,  who  are  referred  to  the  ITtli,  50.  ».*.><       "  48 

being  little  nientioued  by  Other  historians,  and  very  51*  •   «   .  .J 

few,  even  of  their  supposed  names,  haviiw  lieen  pre-  vm*         .  t 

served  by  Manetho.    But  we  find  •  ^enlar  OIM.  XXHI  Dynasty.  Tanite. 

logue  of  the  1 8th  dynasty  both  in  Josepllna  and  in  At.  Fetubwioi  (I.  Oijrnp.)      >  30 

EttsebiuSt  briap^g  us  down  to  the  time  of  Sesostris,  53.  Osorchoo  .  9 

with  whom  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  54.  PlHUnniM         -          •  10 

may  be  said  to  begin.    So  far,  therefore,  as  the  55*  Zli.*.          •  •  Si 

chronology  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  can  be  recovered  \XIV  risimstT  SaTte 

from  these  documents,  it  will  stand  nearly  as  in  the  aa»¥  WJMSSy.    oai  • 

subjoined  table ;  the  dates  being  deduced  from  tlte  56.  Bocchdris  -         -  44 

lengths  of  the  swuwi  Tcigns  as  given  by  Manetho  ,.«,r  »^  t  •  • 

alone,  taluag  the  means  of  the  diimnt  headings  of  Dynasty.  Etbopuo. 

the  nimbaw,  and  setting  ovt  wfdi  A*  fKmmofidon,  57.  SdmeoD        .         .  10 

that  the  caaqpast  of  PsammwitM  ty  Cllrtbjm  bap.  58.  Sevechus         •  •  IS 

B.C.         ^  59.  Taiacbos         «  •  19 


B.C.  , 

1874 
1750 

]  "jT 
1717 
iG;>9 
\GSii 
1G60 
ld5l 
1620 
1579 
1556 
15  tl 
1521 
1513 

1507 

1439 


1371 

1308 

1«4« 
MSS 


IIOl 
1075 
1084 
1030 
lOSl 
I0I5 
1006 


971 
950 
9S« 


910 
S97 


855 
8SS 
816 
•06 


775 


731 
791 
708 
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HiMorio- 
gupbj. 


Si  V>« 

60.  AmmerM 

IS  jreww 

689 

ol.  StepnmBtct  • 

7 

677 

•  0 

670 

6S.  Ncchao         -  • 

8 

664 

u-v-  1  DuiTinjHiciiu«      •  ■ 

4?> 

00(1 

65.  Ncchao  ii. 

G 

66.  Ptiammutbis  > 

12 

603 

fi7-  Vaphrci          »  • 

5iK> 

49 

568 

69.  I^Huimecfaeritiu 

0 

595 

According  to  Herodotus. 

1.  Se««8tri*,  M.  18.  11.  SetliuiJ,  M.  58. 

5.  Pheros,  s.  I  .;.  Dodccarclihi. 

3-  Proteus.  13.  r«aniiiiitichu8,  M. 

4-  .  Rhampsinitus.  64. 

6.  Cheops  (Pyr.)  14.  Necon,  «.  M,  QS. 

6.  Chephren  (Pj  r.)  15.  PsammU,  M.  66. 

7.  Myoeriniu  (Pjrr.)  I6.  Apriea,  M.^. 

8.  Asjrcbi'i,  M.  40  ?  17.  Aomii,  M.  ft. 

().  Any$i<;,  ^T.  41  ?  18.  pMnincmtlHk  M.  fiQ. 
10.  &«bacu»,  .M.  57' 

Aeeor^Hg  to  Dudonu, 

(AAer  Osymandyas,  21-  Kemphiti,  (f.  4. 

■nd  manj  more.)  H . .  I'ft,  Nilus  and 
1.  Setoow^  M.  18*  otiu  r!i. 

ft  SeMOdb,  U.  a.  S9.  Chemmi*,  H.  5. 

(Njmeoratis  iDOdier  SO.  Cephm,  H.  6. 

(inii.)  SI.  MycLTinus,  H.  7- 

S.  ...Many  oibers.  32.  Bocchorii,  M.  56. 
17?  Aniniosis.  .^;il)l);u-oii,  M.  57. 

18.  A(ju>anc8.  34.  Dodecarchia,  H.  12. 

19.  Mcndes  or  Marus  65.  PsammeticIilM,  M. 

CLab.)i\L^;  64. 

Juterttgaam  df  five  36.  .39.  Tour generatkHMk 

geamtioB*.  40.  Aprie*.  M.  67« 

80.  CetM  or  PfOteiM,  41.  Amasis,  M.68. 
H.S. 


It  b  only  in  the  imM  and  ordt-r  of  the 
Mverelgnf,  that  the  three  catalog  las  agree  M  well 

a.H  li)  bt'  coii-I'leri'd  as  fully  confirming'  racli  other  : 
Beiore  iIksc,  the  A-.vcluii  arid  Atn  >is  o(  IlLTotlotus 
are  not  unlike  tlic  O^oL-hon  ami  I'-in  iche^  or  .Si- 
nachu«,  which  stand  tof^.  iher  at  a  much  earlier  |h.'> 
riod,  in  the  longer  list  of  Manetho.    The  Cheops,  or 
CbeniTnts,  Cbephren»  and  Myccrinus  of  the  two 
Greek  hiBtoriiM,  nippotcil  to  be  tlic  builders  of  the 
pjranltbj  are  no  where  ftnind  in  .Manetho,  irbo  at. 
tnbutaa  Mine  of  theae  extraordinary  edifieee  to  the 
fourth  dynasty,  in  which  we  have  Suphis,  Suphls, 
and  .Menchpre*,  each  supposed  to  hav**  rfigncd  more 
than  sixty  years,  ilie  iLimt  *  liaviriu'  -    much  of  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  those  ot  HvrnUotJS,  that  they  may 
easily  ha»e  born  corruptions  of  ihc  tiome  original.-. 
Itii  impoMiblc  to  conjecture  what  d.ite  we  ought  to 
■iiign  to  this  dyi>a»ty,  although  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  namet  and  cbaracten  of  acveral  of  the  kinn  a- 
firee  raffidently  well  wfth  thow  of  Sesnstria  and  his 
immediate  predecessors,  which  occur  much  later  in 
the  catalogue.    But,  considering  that  not  a  single 
.'lit TD^I',  l»hicjl  represcntatiiHi  has  yvt  bLxii  diM.ovi.T- 
rd  about  the  pyr<uoids,  there  is  no  reason  to  induce 
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m  to  bring  down  their  date  so  low  as  to  this  period, 
much  less  to  believe,  with  Herodotus,  that  ibej 
were  built  only  twelve  generations  before  the  time  of 
Caminaea.  The  third  pyramid,  in  AiHcanua'i  ex- 
tract from  Manetho, »  attrihuted  to  Nitoeria,  who  ia 
referred  to  the  sixth  dynasty.  The  different  pas- 
sagrs  of  Miinetho,  which  Syncellui  has  cnpiin)  from 
Africantis  ami  from  Euiebiu"!,  cxliiln;  m.iny  other 
Tariations,  both  in  names  and  dates,  » iiicli  wi>uid  re- 
quire the  c.itulogue  to  hf  coiisivlernlil y  1  x tended,  if 
we  admitted  into  it  all  the  personages  enunH-ratcd  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  witli  otlier 
authoritiea  makea  it  more  desirable  that  we  ahould 
riiridg*  tte  whole  period  by  about  300  years  oat  of 
the  1850  whicli  it  occupies^  in  order  that  Thuthmo- 
sis  or  Amosis  might  become  contemporary  with 
Mofes,  ns  .Inse|)huf.  makes  liiiii.  Hut  it  is  obvious 
that  tins  dt  urLi-  ot"  aoaehronism  is  not  enoujjh  to  vi- 
tiate tlie  general  truth  of  Mnnellio'!!  statement  of 
tbc  names  and  order  of  »uccvs!>ioti  of  the  sixty  or 
tefOBty  Bovercigns  preceding  Camb>scR  ;  at  the  san* 
time  we  must  admit  the  accoraqr  of  the  respecttve 
dates  with  considerable  ktitude,  and  the  more  as 
their  antiqaiqr  baeaww  greater.  Thus  the  taJtiag 
of  Troy  is  mentioned  as  having  happened  in  the  time 
of  Thuoris,  the  commencement  ol  whose  reign  our 
catalogue  makrs  i2.'f:J  li.  C,  ilwt  is,  only  Ju  years 
earlier  tli.iii  ttie  dftte  assigned  to  this  event  from 
other  auihoritii-s :  and  Petubastes,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  reigning  at  the  institution  of  the  Olym- 
piads, stands  full  30  years  too  far  back  for  the  com- 
roeneeanant  ot  the  Olympic  era,  though  be  is  some- 
what more  modem  than  the  date  at  which  Inhittuia 
said  to  have  matitnted  the  ganea.  It  wonw,  how- 
ever, be  unre.iKoriuble  to  expect,  considering  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  the  evidence  that  we  possets,  a 


Cuti'i.a.ir. 


SiCTiov  IV^Ofthe  Egyplian  Cakniar, 

From  the  chronolery  of  Egypt,  we  may  pass  very 
natniallj  to  th«  consiMtation  «*  ita  caleadar,  wbiiA 
has  oftra  been  a  nibjeet  of  stieenhtion  bodi  widi 

critics  and  with  astronomer;..  The  inquiry  is  in  it- 
jielf  Muicwliat  intricate:  but  the  principal  diflReulties 
have  arisen  from  the  i>;tiorance  or  carcle^siit  ^s  ot  the 
(ireek  authors,  who  have  written  on  the  Egyptian 
mythology.  The  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
and  Mr  Jomard  have  diqilayed  great  learning  and 
research  in  collecting  aumorities  on  this  subject; 
and  nothing  is  wanting,  to  establish  the  propriety  of 
didr  acqnieseeiMie  In  the  opinion  of  Petavios,  ex- 
cept a  little  lets  indulgence  lot  the  extreme  inatten- 
tion of  Plutarch,  and  a  luore  marked  dtl'erenee  to 
tl  I  important  testimony  of  Lrastosthenes,  a  writer 
»  Ipujc  cataloj;ue  of  the  Kt:\ ptiait  king*)  has  already 
been  noticed,  as  bearinj^  intrnii-ii'  marks  of  the  au- 
thenticity ot  his  inlormation,  and  whose  competency, 
as  an  accomplishes!  astronomer,  to  discuss  the  regu- 
lation of  the  calendar,  is  of  still  greater  notorie^. 
Gcnhras,  a  Gitefc  aatfonooNr  of  the  Aiigustaa  age, 
has  very  distinctly  staled,  that  the  later  Greeks  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  the  Egyptian  festi- 
va!-'  di  coiinecttJ  with  [)arlieular  sei'^oiii  of  the 
year,  id  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  thsif  my- 
o 
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thologiol  yeu  connsted  of  565  dty*  only,  aad  that 
UMiir  mniTBiiaij  fietthi^  must  nccemrily  have 
piMSd  in  ■ncc—iiw  Araugh  every  jpart  of  Ita  mta* 
niyeu.  *'It  u  a  common  and  inwlerala  cmr 
among  the  Grteks,"  «aye  Geminus,  "  to  believe  that 
ihc  fLStival  of  Isis  happens  at  the  winter  sotisticr. 
'I'lus  wni  indeed  true  WO  yttua  o^o  ;  but  it  tt  uo*  a 
month  ciirlii  r ;  and  such  a  mutake  betrays  the  crow< 
est  tgnontnce  ot  the  Egyptian  calendar.  In  rormer 
ages,  this  festival  was  celebrated  not  only  as  late  aa 
the  «int«r  aolstjcc,  but,  at  «o  evJicr  period  of  time, 
CVW  Ik  (be  summer  solttioe;  M  Enlosthenet  ex- 
pnwlr  datea,  in  iiia  Cmmaaart/  upon  the  OekuU- 
nin.  (Gemimu  m  PigUn,  Vrnnolvgia.  Pkr.  1690^ 
f.  p.  r\3.) 

Tlit>  later  inhabitants  of  lower  Egypt,  and  especi- 
ally  tho  Greeks  of  AlLA  imlriii,  had  ctTtaiiily  a  ito- 
tiontry  as  well  as  a  wandering  year  ;  but  this  was  no 
oilier  than  the  Julian  year,  «liich  was  introduced 
here  Kome  litU«  time  after  tu  evtabliabment  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ronaa  empire ;  and  whidi  was  probably 
the  onlj  yegr  ever  <M|iio)red  Iw  the  Coptic  Chrtttu 
aaa^  alttaiigfa  it  can  wavcrif  bwe  bean  adopted  aft 
•njr  time  by  the  Fami  Egjpliua.  The  QQOHMfl 
opinton  k,  that  the  Julian  ctieiMiar  was  cMaUUied 
at  Alexandria,  in  the  year  t.'5  V.  the  first 
month  Thoth  then  beginning  on  the  ^9ch  of  Au< 
gust,  as  the  Coptic  year  continued  (o  do  ever  after. 
Thus  Vaoaleh  found,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  Thoth  began  on  the  8th  of  Septanber  N.  S., 
which  waa  the  29th  of  August  O.  S.  A  pas- 
sage of  Theon,  in  his  Commentary  an  Ptolemy, 
wwM  rather  incline  ue  to  fix;  00  the  1st  Sepieiober 
fbr  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  year;  hut  the 

t  Cclcsla^tiea]  authority  is  nitirt-  direct,  and  it  ron- 
firmud  by  ilic  pnsent  usngc  of  the  A!)\>sii)ian 
church.  Thi.'  quadriennial  intercalatidii  ol  a  sixth 
supplementary  day  took  place,  according  to  the 
Abb£  Boyer,  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  aAer 
the  Julian  bissextile ;  so  that,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  bissextile,  the  6rst  of  Thoth  happened  on  tlie 
fttth  of  A»gm.  Hnmb  tbaaa  anlhoriiics,  w«  hara 
no  dMeahy  to  aaecHndafag  tho  beginning  «f  the 
ancient  or  moveable  Egyptian  year  for  any  earlier  or 
later  period ;  reckoning  both  ways,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  in  Julian  years. 


B.C.  1500  8d  Sept  0.8. 
1400  8th  Am. 
IMO  l4lhJa^. 
JiW  t9th  Jotie. 

llOO  25th  May. 
J  000  30th  April. 

Ooo  5th  April. 

8(LM)  1 1  th  March. 

700  I6ih  Fteb. 

600  8lst  Jan. 

600  MAOce. 

It  is  of  importaooc,  in  the  diacunion  of  sooie  re- 
proscntatioBs  of  astrooooiical  objects,  to  determine 
It  wliat  time  of  the  year  the  sua  enteiad  the  leape^ 
tive  aifua,  aoooeding  to  the  Fgyfllan  calandir,  «r, 
moffs  parrienhurly,  what  vaa  we  ton**  plaee  h  the 
starry  zodiac  at  the  curamcncLUKiit  of  tlie  year,  for 
diffiereot  periods  of  time,  lakuig,  iheo,  6  h.  9'  8" 
fbr  the  cscoM  of  tbo  Meml  ahow  ih«  Egyptian 


S.C.400  1st  Dec. 
«N>  6th  Nov. 
800  ISth  Oct 
100  17th  Sept. 
B.ofC.  2Sd  Aug. 
100  29lh  July. 
SOO  4th  July. 
300  9tb  June. 
400  15tli  May. 
dOO  SOth  Api^ 


year,  we  find  that  1424  Julian  yeaia  were  required 
for  a  complete  revolution  of  the  sun's  place  on  the  ' 
1  Thoth,  and  1 19  for  each  sign.  Now  since,  about  n 
eantmy  befoie  tfaeeMaUiabatent  of  the  Julian  caica* 
dar,  the  son  entered  Libra  on  the  S4th  of  Septaat- 
her;  and  since  the  Kpj'ptim  yr:iT  began  On  thlt 
d«y,  io  120  II.  C.(  it  fulluwg  thai  Libra  had  been  the 
first  constellation  during  the  wlinic  of  the  preceding 
century ;  for,  at  this  period,  the  beginuiitg  aud 
end  of  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic  agreed  very  nearly 
with  thofe  of  the  corresponding  cooiteliations  of  thie 
zodiac.    The  first  constellation  of  die  r 

wtU  therefore  aland  neerty  thua: 


From  1.152  B.C. 
to  HS3  UK 
1914  SI 
I19<>  flB 
1077  U 
958  » 
840  T 

73a  X 

60s  SB 


484 
S65  / 
247  ni 
1S8  A 
9  "K 

A. Clio  a 

SB 

347  n 


We  nay  take,  fot  an  nample  of  an  EgyptLun 

date,  that  of  the  Roaetta  stone,  in  the  ninth  ytur  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  1 96  B.  C,  when  tliu  Egyp. 
tian  year  niu.<>t  have  begun  on  the  11th  of  October; 
cooaequently,  the  first  of  the  sixth  month,  Mechir, 
was  the  9ih  of  March,  and  the  IStli  of  Mechir, 
which  is  oiade  nrnonymous  with  the  4th  of  Xanthteo^ 
the  S6th  of  ftuidi:  ao  that  Xanthicus 


•tantiy  hai««  begun  on  the  Sied  of  March^  if  the  in- 
lercalationi  were  properly  adjusted ;  and  thl*  agrees 

sufficiently  well  with  U^ller"s  table  of  the  ^^acL•aoni- 
nn  "  lunar"  montlis,  which  may  theret'ore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  fanerall^  enapleyed  hj  the  Gieeki  in 

Egypt. 

If  we  attempt  to  deterroinc  tlie  date  of  a  given 
monument  from  astronomical  symbols  contained  in 
it.  we  must  suppoie  that  they  represented  the  alatn 
of  tlie  beatena  wiib  retpect  to  the  Egyptian  year  at 
the  tfane  hi  queation.  Thai,  to  die  aodtoea  of  iSbm 
ruins  at  and  near  Esoe  or  Lalopolis,  the  constellation 
Piacea  seems  to  be  the  first  sign,  as  it  really  was, 
about  800  B.  C  or  lu  the  timr  of  Bocchori^  and  of 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  It  is,  however,  equally 
possible,  that  Virgo  may  have  been  intended  for  tlie 
ant  sign,  and  this  would  answer  either  to  the  cen- 
tury immediately  preceding  the  birth  i<f  Christ,  or  t» 
n  period  fonrfn  oostaiiea  earlier.  The  aodiac  «i 
Dendora  apfnaif  to  bitto  with  Lee ;  and  unlaae 
we  Buppoao  ita  antiquity  extravagantly  great,  we 
must  mSet  h  to  the  time  of  TiberitM,  as  Vtsconti  has 
indeed  already  runurlrJ.  "Mr  HmhiIidh  luui  con- 
lirmetl  this  Opituaa  by  ilit  coljjiUral  tviUenee  of  ia- 
tcriptioDS  in  honour  of  the  Koinnn  emperors :  aim 
tiiougb,  with  respect  lo  the  difference  of  time  im> 
plied  by  tlie  difference  of  a  sign  in  the  beginning  of 
the  aediaioib  he  it  imhor  incKnad  to  adept  the  aeoti. 

otoade,  who  refwaittotheefiMtef  thn 
in  of  the  euuiooxca ;  imagining,  without  on||f 
of  authority,  that  the  division  of  the  signs  cor* 
rcspooded  to  thv  period  of  rf  i'  (  I^tices,  a  period 
which  never  constituied  a  marked  feature  in  the 
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la  Ibe  sodke  tt  Sne,  dM  mga  Ubni  k  denoted, 
M  b  aniel  In  the  Ronen  rcpretenlatlefM,  by  n  Te- 

male  holding  the  balance  ;  while  the  Eg^  ptian  con- 
stellation, in  mo«t  other  instunces,  is  williout  ihu 
female.  Scrviu-,  li  i  ^L»cr,  informs  us,  that  the  Un- 
mans borrowed  thia  sign  from  the  Egyptiaos,  (lie 
Greek  astrooomen  baring  considered  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Scorpion ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
the  antiquity  of  the  ceiling,  from  the  occurrence  of 
Iks  ooMteJIetioii  in  iu^  Tbeaigii  Cueer,  both  here 
mi  ebewbeie,  iam  eigbt  Ibet,  and  it  hw  certainly 
no  connexion  with  the  figure  of  the  sacred  beetle, 
which  occuni  many  tlioutandu  of  times  in  other  pla- 
ces, but  never  «:tli  mms  than  six  feet. 

The  beetle*  in  the  zodiac  of  Dcndera  have  a  very 
differe/it  significatinn,  and  the  whole  repreaontatioii 
ji  Moch  more  of  a  niythotogtcal  than  of  an  attrooo* 
■ini  nature.  The  beetle  near  the  b^gtoniiw  of 
AoMdiM  ii  th«  w«tt  known  symbd  of  geoeiiSoii, 
•RdheiihidKaol  ofdrpoeiting  his  globe:  on  the 
•npoaite  side,  at  the  end  of  the  zodiac,  is  ttie  tieiul 
or  Isis,  with  her  name,  as  newly  bom ;  both  the  long 
fnnale  figures  are  appropriate  represeotationfi  of  the 
mother;  and  the  zodiac  between  them  expresses  tl>e 
"  revolving  year"  which  elapsed  between  the  two 
PCTUNU.  l'hi$  explanation  is  completely  confirmed 
W  •aitnUar  representation  of  two  female  figures  on 
tM  mUmw  of  ib«  fint  tomb  of  the  kiiwi  at  lEhrhaa 
SI  Mohwfc;  one  irfth  die  bcette,  the  oOer  with  the 
name  of  the  personage  just  bora :  between  them, 
inotead  of  the  zodiac,  are  two  tablets,  divided  into 
270  square*,  or  rectaQglex,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  day*  in  nine  I'"gyptian  months,  with  ten 
circles  placed  at  equal  distances,  probably  intended 
to  represent  foli  mooos,  and  relating  to  the  ten  in- 
complete  lunations  to  which  these  days  must  belong. 
The  Dandier  S70  k  too  if— riabie  to  be  aaitpoied 
la  haia  ben  hmodaeed  liy  laeia  accideat;  and 
when  the  argiunent  is  considered  as  a  confirmation 
ef  other  evidence,  in  itself  sufficiently  convincing, 
the  whole  must  be  allowed  to  be  fully  conclusive. 

There  i*  indeed  little  chance  of  our  diRCOTering 
any  astronomiciil  records  of  importance  among  the 
pfMUUon  of  hieroglyphical  literature  which  k  still 
iBOiktence.  Herodotus  tells  us,  tM  the  Greeks 
dented  their  acquakuance  with  astroooaqr  froa  tbe 
BibjrtoDins,  though  they  were  rappowd  to  befo 
tawiwid  tin  dements  of  geometry  from  the  Egyp- 
tians :  and  it  is  well  known  that  Ptolemy  the  astro> 
nomer,  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  and  who  must  have 
had  cosy  acce&s,  as  well  as  Eratosithenes  before  him, 
to  all  the  knowledge  of  tht'  l  -L'Tpiian  priests,  refers 
to  no  Kgyptian  observationj,  but  employs  the  Rahy- 
lonian  records  of  eclipses  which  had  happened  a  few 
centuries  befora  Jm  tine ;  ncoida,  whiob,  as  Plioy 
fatTorau  01,  ware  preaarved  en  a  partlettbir  hind  of 
Itricka,  the  saaw,  periieps,  that  have  been  brought 
to  Europe  in  our  own  times,  as  undeciphered  speri- 
mt  r^  ijf  the  nail,  or  arrow  headed  character.  But 
a  ctftjtii  de^ee  of  geometrical  knowledge  can 
scarcely  be  denied  to  a  peojile,  who  had  made  very 
considerable  progress  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 
at  a  time  when  all  Eurcme  was  inunened  in  the  pro- 
fiNiadeit  bariiariM^  and  who  muot  necessarily  have 
had  flvfiml  oonBon  ibr  the  eloidojmeiit  of  agr». 


rtaa  measurements.  The  Egyptians  mu&t  niso  have  CnsMmi  and 
been  good  practical  chenists  ^  so  far,  at  leait,  as  t^«»m«»i««' 
was  rcquireil  fur  the  preparation  of  brilliant  and  di- 
Terjified  and  diirnblo  pigroent* :  and  even  their  de« 
yoiion  to  alcliLiiiy,  wlucli  derives  its  name  from  bav- 
iag  been  the  secret  or  dark  study  of  I^gypt,  must 
have  led  tlicm  to  make  some  little  progress  in  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  although  oeither  their  manu- 
facturers nor  their  magicbm  could  iuea  aay  rigitt 
to  boaat  of  solid  acquirements  in  genuine  soeaoe. 

^  Ibe  BOttha  af  dia  fixed  or  Alexandrian  jcir  were 


1.  Tboth, 

8.  Atbor, 

4.  Choeak, 

5.  Tobi, 

6.  Mechir, 

7.  Pbamenotb, 

8.  Pharmutfa^ 
9-  Pashons, 

10.  Paoni, 


IS. 


began  29th  Augueti  0. 8. 
SSib  Saptaaibar. 
S8th  October. 

2Tth  Koveniber 
27ih  December, 
i^b'th  January'. 
25ih  February. 
27th  lOarch. 
26th  ApdJ. 
26th  Mi^. 
Mtk  June. 
Sfth  July. 


aia  conmonly  dated  firon  the  am  af 
ar  INodatian,  bigbHiiwintfaaaataHB 


vffB*. 

Section  V^^Egyftian  Customs  and  Certmomes. 

Herodotus,  Dtodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch,  hare 
entered  at  large  into  an  account  of  tlie  manners  and 
opinioos  of  the  ancient  Egyjitiaaa  {  bat  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  in  what  precise  |aa|iBrUaa  we  ought  to 
aonadar  their  kfonaatioa  aa  aaeoiMa.  A  finr  ia. 
aetated  idiaenaiium  an^  hawater,  aaSetentIf  atrik« 
iog  to  attsack  our  attanllon ;  and  there  are  some  pas- 
sages of  Strabo,  wboae  vecaeity,  with  respect  to  what 
he  had  seen,  is  undoubted,  that  will  serve  to  afford 
us  an  introductory  \iew  of  some  of  their  usages. 
He  gives  us,  for  example,  an  interesting  description 
of  tbe  usual  form  oi  tlie  E^ptian  temples,  and  of 
the  liabits  of  the  sacred  animals,  which  were  fro* 
qaently.  kept  in  thaak  "  Attlieentnuweaf  thaa»> 
cred  hidoaara^'*  ha  a^  (Book  17).  *'dioiv  ii  a 
pavvd  area,  about  a  twodred  feet  wide,  or  a  littla 
less,  and  three  or  four  tiaieo  as  long,  or  sometimee 
even  more  :  this  area  is  called  the  dronius,  or  course, 
as  in  the  line  of  Callimachus,  '  This  sacred  rnursc 
the  great  Anubis  clain>.  On  ckJi  side  of  the  Iialf 
length  of  this  area  u  a  row  of  sphinxes  of  stone,  at 
the  dMaaaa  af  80  feet,  or  a  little  more,  from  each 
etiwr ;  ana  row  ai»  the  ridit  hand,  and  the  other  on 
Aa  left.  Bojoad  thaw  la  tbe  first  n-eat  propyloo ; 
then,  as  you  advance,  a  second  aaidaliiird;  their 
number  not  being  limited,  any  more  than  that  of  the 

:,jil;iiixi,^,  liut    liiilll   varvii,!,'   in   various  templcS,  SS 

well  as  the  length  and  breadth  ut  the  dromns.  Next 
to  the  propyla  is  the  temple,  properly  so  called, 
consisting  of  •  targe  and  spleudid  pnmaos,  and  a 
moderate  aaUa  a*  aoaaat  vimut  any  image,  A  least 
in abuaaaB <bnii» bat  oa—aaljr  with  d>o  represent 
af  Mwa  ■wiwali  OaaMbridnafthe  pronaai- 
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CiKtom^  at,.i  there  is  a  prohicting  wing ;  that  if,  •  wall  of  equal 
(Vnu  ~,r..v...  j^^i^i,^  il,^  temple ;  at  the  beginning  «f  Uw 
"^'^^  wings,  their  di.'tanoe  htm  each  oilier  is  a  iitlie  mvre 

than  the  bread  ih  of  the  extreme  border  of  the  t«n« 

\\v,  l)Jt  » L'  :iih  iiw  (•  rorw  .iiiJ^,  they  incline  till  it 
bt•C(>mt;^  .ili'iiit  f<()  i>r  m)  I'l  w:!.  Tile  ttal)?  arc  sculp- 
tured wnh  iliL-  i  L'i'ri  "(  Illations  of  lur^rf  ti^ui-.s,  in 
llie  ilylc  of  the  tu  usean,  or  the  very  ancient  Gretlt 
decorations.  Some  of  their  buildinj;«  are  cncunibi  r- 
cd  with  a  multitude  of  columns,  as  at  Memphis,  in  a 
barbarous  style  of  architecture;  for,  btfuki  that  the 
colitnMu  are  heavy,  and  numeroas,  and  in  a  variety 
of  rows,  they  have  nothing  graceful  nor  picturesque 
about  them,  but  itundj  exhibit  ill  directed  Isboar, 
without  pood  ta=tc. 

"  At  )  k'liupull!-        .-aw  ?/;iilL-  !lT;''u  bj'lJi-  Ij^- 

propriated  to  the  nccommodaticin  oi  the  pric!>ts  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  this  colony  or  college  wtis  fbrinerly  re- 
narlcahle  fur  the  rebidence  of  philosophers  ar.d  u$> 
tronoiiitr^ .  but  tlieir  babila  and  studies  arc  no  long- 
er of  so  refined  •  native.  It  was  here  that  Plato 
and  Eudoxus  pasted  a  eonsiderable  tine ;  acd,  as 
some  say,  not  Icm  than  thirteen  years;  for  the  priesta 
were  very  cautious  of  importing  their  knowledge ; 
and  tliough  courted  pjtiLialy  Iiy  liH  s>irt>  nf  attiii- 
tioiis,  »-mild  at  liut  Oiily  lamiiiunicitL'  to  them  a 
sinall  pari  of  ilif  theorems  which  iIilv  had  dtseover- 
ed.  They  taught  tliem,  however,  the  tnie  length  of 
thejew*  as  exceeding  Sf^H  days;  but  the  (iretkt 
were  not  accurately  acquainted  with  iu  magnitude, 
until  they  had  obtained  transfaitions  of  Che  ticred 
commentaries  of  the  Egyptians. 

"  At  Mecnpliis,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  there  are 
icvtral  teinpUs,  ainoii^  Hh)cli  is  (liat  ul'  Apis,  or 
Otiinji,  wheto  xhv  bull  Api^  it  li  il,  in  a  Nat  rt'il  stable, 
being  honouri  il  as  a  deity :  he  has  wiiite  spots  on 
his  forehead,  aud  on  some  other  small  parts  oi  his 
body,  but  with  this  exception  he  is  completely  black. 
In  iront  of  the  stable  is  a  court,  with  another  stable 
appropriated  to  his  mother :  into  this  court  the  buli 
is  tnmed  at  certain  hours,  especially  when  he  it  to 
be  exhibited  to  siranftt  rs.  who,  however,  arc  allow. 
Ill  to  see  him  at  <ith>:r  tinus  thri)ii;:h  awiiuLiw  of 
li:s  (.table:  when  lie  hiis  kaped  abmit  ami  t.il.LU  hi* 
cxerciti",  lie  is  soon  >luit  up  again.  In  tlic  Jrumus 
of  the  tcuiple  or\'ak\in  it  is  Ubutd  to  exhibit  com. 
bats  of  bulls,  the  aniinal.N  being  fed  for  thi.i  cxprcas 
purpose.  There  is  also  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  nr 
Veoili^  and  another  of  Serapis  in  a  very  sandy  place, 
where  we  saw  some  of  the  spbinxM  already  buried 
up  to  the  necks  by  the  elbct  of  the  wiMlf.**.>."  In 
the  city  of  Arsinoc,  which  was  formerly  called  C'ro- 
codilopolis,  the  crocodile  is  worshipped,  and  a  vacreJ 
crocodile  is  kept  in  a  pond,  who  is  perfectly  tame, 
and  familiar  with  thr  priests.  He  is  called  Snehus; 
ibey  feed  him  with  com,  and  nitut,  and  «iiie,  which 
are  continuaiiy  brougiit  him  by  suangers.  The 
frioDd  who  conducted  us  had  provided  a  cake,  and 
Mnne  neat,  and  •  toskI  of  water  and  hon^  $  we 
ibund  bin  on  the  bank  of  his  pond :  the  priest*  held 
•  epcn  his  mouth,  while  one  of  their  nutnber  put  die 
cake  and  the  meat  into  it,  and  then  poured  the  li- 
quor on  thcin ;  tJie  aniinul  then  jumiu  d  into  the 
pond,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  side,  where  he 
waa  again  ftd  in  «  afanilar  maimer,  wilb  the  ofMngt 


of  another  visitor."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  CiutoautM 
tbe  days  of  Aiigustiu  these  incred  animals  were  not  f^"*"""**- 
regarded  with  much  mere  awe  than  the  inmates  of  •  ^"V^ 

menagerie  in  modem  thnct. 

The  stories  of  llerodolii*,  tlim  told  with  an 
elegant  simplicity,  and  with  evtry  appcaraiue  of 
good  faith,  are  by  no  niea;i»  tVie  from  n  frujutiit 
mixture  of  fable  ;  and,  ntili  rep^xct  to  his  Egyptian 
etymologies,  he  is  almo»t  miiverally  mistaken  ;  but 
his  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  pre- 
paration ol  ilie  iiiuiimiie!!  has  many  marks  of  authen* 
ticity,  and  he  is  perfealy  cornet  in  asserting  that 
the  most  splendid  of  the  coffins  are  formed  in  miita- 
tion  of  the  figures  of  Osiris  ;  a  circumstaru  e  wliieh 
he  could  not  easily  have  conjectured  without  direct 
niul  ,11'eiir.ilr  iiitiiriiiation. 

I  here  is,  however,  a  »tiil  stranger  coniirnwilioQ 
[)t  the  veraeily  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  the  coinci- 
dence ul  a  number  which  he  aeotiona,  with  a  wteqr 
of  Hgyptiiin  nionumentt  Still  cniiting.  He  tetla  im 
that  a  talent  of  silver  wm  soiwetiwm  exaendMl  on 
the  fuMnl  of  an  joiSvidimL  *'Therel»uanflarthe 
dceeased  announce,"  he  says,  "to  the  judge;,  and 
to  all  the  connexions  of  the  family,  the  time  ap- 
pointed fur  the  eeielnony,  «liieli  includes  the  pas- 
s.-igc  ol'  the  deueaxed  over  the  luke  or  canal  of  the 
iionie  to  «hich  he  belonged.  Ziro  and  joriif  judges 
are  then  ( olkcted,  and  arranged  in  a  semicircle, 
whi'  h  is  -imitated  beyond  the  caiml ;  the  boat  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  pilot' i*  called  by  tbe  Egrptiaos  Cha* 
ron;  whence  it  is  said  that  Orpbeus  oorrewed  the 
mythological  cbseacter  of  this  personage.  Before 
the  coffin  is  put  Into  the  boat,  the  law  pcnniu  oiiy 
one  tli.it  chooses  to  produce  his  aceM  viiions ;  and  if 
it  IS  pioved  that  the  life  of  the  deceased  wts  crimi- 
nal, the  iiiiural  is  prohibited,  wii:!e  ail  talse  accusa- 
tions are  severely  punished.  If  there  are  no  accusa- 
tions, or  when  they  have  been  repelled,  the  relations 
of  tbe  decerned  Jay  aside  their  lamentations,  and 
pronouttoe  bis  encomiums ;  asserting  that  he  is  about 
to  pam  «  happy  eternity  with  tbe  pious,  in  the  re> 
gions  of  Haoes ;  aitd  the  body  is  final  ty  deposited  in 
the  catacmnb  preinii  ed  tlir  it."  The  hi^lor\  of  to 
extraordinary  a  teiLiuoiiy  ceitaiuly  reipnreJ  bome 
conhrinution  to  make  it  appear  con)-i>tMit  » ith  pro- 
bability ;  but  the  number  of  forty  tno  judges  is 
found  in  a  great  variety  of  picturul  reprcsentatioas, 
and  in  some  inscriptions,  so  tlial  the  accouiit  must 
have  been  given  by  a  pcrsOB  well  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  the  country  {  aad»  when  ihoa  eila<» 
bluhied.  It  denMnstrates  also  die  truth  of  tbe  reedved 
opinion,  that  the  Egyptians  fii  lie^ed  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  i /'/.//.  '/Von*.  1 8 1  <).) 

In  cases  ol"  t  ;ul  1:ih  smt--,  the  numher  ot'  judges, 
according  to  the  same  authiir,  wtti,  ouly  iliaiy  ;  their 
president  wearing  a  breast  plate  adorned  with  jewels, 
whidi  was  called  Truth.  The  eight  books  of  the 
law*  were  pfamed  nenr  the  judges :  the  pleadings  of 
the  ndmcates  were  all  conducted  in  writiw  only,  in 
order  that  the  feelings  of  the  judges  mi^t  not  be 
improperly  biassed  by  the  too  energetic  eloquence 
of  an  impassioned  orator ;  and  the  president  deliver- 
ed the  seiiteiice  ol'  his  collea^'uo,  by  the  iorin  ot" 
touching  the  successful  party  with  the  symbol  of  jus- 
tice whMh  be  wwe« 
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*tmTtt°*^  Secxios  VI. — AnalifsU  of  the  triple  inscription  of 


Having  acquired  some  pn  liminarv  rmtior.!!  of  the 
mythology  and  history,  antl  clironolojiy  and  institu- 
tiotx,  of  ancient  Egypt,  «  l'  may  proceed  to  tl»(.  dls- 
cunion  of  iu  written  languago  and  literature,  as  far 
M  thej  MS  likely  to  be  recovered  from  exiatiog 
■omuMntt;  nod.  fint  .of  all,  we  noM  inquire  Into 
the  beat  mode  of  obtainiiif  loae  ntiifiwtorjr  coo> 
ctuiiiiris  from  the  invaluable  inscriptioiu  in  ho> 
nour  ot  Ptolemy  Epiphane« ;  which  contain  the 
only  authentic  specimen  in  existence  of  hieroglyplii- 
cal  characters  expresily  accompanied  by  a  t^an!^iu- 

tiOD. 

The  block  or  pillar  of  black  basalt,  found  by  the 
Fktoch  in  digging  up  some  ground  at  Kosetta,  and 
SOW  plMed  in  the  Britiah  MuieuiD,  esbibtU  the  n- 
maina  of  three  diniact  inscciptkiH:  and  the  iwt* 

which  is  in  Greek,  enda  with  the  lorormattoo,  tliet 
the  tJfcree,  which  it  contaioa,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grared  in  tlirc  i.-  different  charnctc-rs,  thu  saL'rtd  tet- 
ters, the  lettt-rsot'  the  country,  ;jiul  lh<j  (.Iil-uU.  I'li- 
fortuuutely  a  coiiaiderable  jrort  ot  the  first  in.scriptiori 
ia  wanting ;  the  beginning  of  tiie  second,  and  the 
end  of  the  third,  are  aho  mutilated ;  so  that  we  have 
no  precise  pinnta  of  coiocideace  from  which  we  caa 
leC  one,  in  our  attetnpta  to  decipher  the  onlmown 
chamcters.  Tfic  second  inacription,  which  it  wUI  be 
safest  to  distinguish  by  the  Greek  name  enchorial, 
signifying  merely  the  characters  '*  of  the  country," 
notwitlistanding  itfi  deficiencies  near  the  l>egi«ning, 
is  still  sufficiently  pLrt'oct  to  nllow  us  to  compiire  its 
diiereat  parts  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Greek, 
by  the  nne  method  tbet  we  shouM  emplef  if  it 
were  entire.  Thua«  if  we  esanune  the  parts  corre* 
spondjn^,  In  tfatir  rehtiTe  ■liiefinn,  to  two  passages 
vf  the  Greek  inscription  in  whidk  Akxander  and 
Alexandria  occur,  we  soon  recogn^  two  well  mark- 
eil  ^'foiips  of  L-hardCttTS  rccitibliiii^  cacli  otlicr, 
vriiicii  wc  may  titercibre  cuu^iiJvr  a»  represeuiing 
tlie^c  names :  a  remark  which  was  first  made  hy  Mr 
de  in  bis  Letter  relating  to  tins  inacription.  A 
■■all  KToap  «f  characters,  occurring  very  oilcn  iu  aU 
men  every  Uaek  might  be  either  some  tenninatioa, 
ereome  very  coenwD  pertide:  it  muit,  therefore, 
be  reaerved  liUlt  b fbimd  in  tome  decisive  situation, 
some  other  words  have  been  identihed,  and  n 
will  then  easily  be  shown  to  mean  and.  The  next 
remarkable  collLctiou  of  characters  is  repeated  twen- 
ty nine  or  tiiirty  times  in  the  enchorial  inscription; 
and  we  find  nothing  that  occurs  so  often  in  the 
Greek,  except  the  word  king,  with  its  compounds, 
which  is  found  about  thir^  seven  times.  A  fourth 
assemblage  «f  cbiracten  is  found  fourteen  time*  in 
the  enchorial  inscription,  agreeing  sufficiently  well  in 
frtquency  with  the  name  of  PtoUmif,  which  occurs 
eleven  times  in  the  Greek,  aiiJ  ;;L-in.rallv  in  [)ass.i^'es 
corresponding  to  those  o\  tiie  t-Lichon^  lexi  in  their 
relative  situation:  nnd,  by  a  hiiiiilar  comparison,  the 
name  of  Egypt  is  identified,  althoujjh  it  occurs  much 
more  frequently  in  the  enchorial  maeription  than  in 
the  Greek,  which  often  aubttittitet  for  it.comitty 
toAy,  or  ooiHa  h  entiiely..  Harios  thw  «btiinad 


n  iufficicut  iiutnher  of  coomon  pobts  of  anbdivision, 
we  may  next  proceed  to  write  the  Greek  text  over 

tl>e  enchorial,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pannages  us* 
certained  may  all  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  ;  and 
it  is  I  bvioii!  thut  tlie  iiittnai  Jiati-  jjurts  of  each  in« 
Si  rijitioa  will  then  stand  very  Bear  to  the  corre«pond- 
int;  passages  of  the  otlicr. 

in  this  process,  it  miU  be  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  lines  of  the  enchorial  inscription  are  written  from 
right  to  lel\,  as,  Herodotus  teUt  as,  was  the  custom 
of  thie  Egyptians  t  the  dMrien  of  several  words  and, 
phrases  plainly  indicating  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  to  be  read.  It  is  well  knofrn  that  the  distinct 
IiitTo^jlyphicai  inscription-,  engraved  on  difftTent 
iiioniiinentH,  diHer  in  llit"  dirixtioii  (jf  the  ci»rre*|ionil- 
ing  characters  :  they  always  face  the  riyl.t  or  the 
lett  of  the  spectator  according  as  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  tablets,  to  which  they  belong,  aro 
looking  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction ;  where* 
Iwwever,  there  are  no  lablete.  dwy  ainuwt  always 
look  towards  the  right;  and  it  is  easily  dcmonsirabla 
that  they  must  always  have  been  read  beginning 
from  the  front,  and  proceeding  to  the  rear  iif  each 
rank.  Uut  the  Egypltau^  bcefu  iitver  to  Imve  writ- 
ten  alternately  backwards  and  forwardi^,  as  tiie  most 
ancient  Greeks  occasionally  did.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  characters  thus  employed 
were  completely  feveraed  in  the  two  difiinent  modes 
of  using  them,  as  if  Aey  were  aeen  in  a  glass,  or 
printed  off  like  the  impression  of  a  seal. 

By  pursuing  the  comparison  of  the  inscriptions, 
thus  arranged,  we  ultimately  discover  the  significa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  individual  enchorial 
words ;  and  the  result  of  the  invest igai  ion  leads  us  to 
observe  some  slight  difiisreoces  in  the  turm  and  order 
of  some  parts  of  tlie  diffifent  inscriptions,  which  are 
indicated  in  the  *'  eoi^tttral  translation*'*  published 
in  the  Arekaeolegia  and  in  tiwitfusewM  CniTwim. 
Hie  degree  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposed 
signification  of  each  assemblage  of  characters  may 
be  most  conveniently  appreciated,  by  arr^inging  them 
in  a  lexicographical  I'oriu,  according  to  tiie  vvutdii  of 
the  translation ;  (he  enchorial  words  themselves  not 
readily  admitting  a  similar  arrangement :  but  the 
subject  is  net  of  sufficient  intercut  fur  the  public,  to 
make  it.  neoessarv  that  this  little  iexicou  should  be 
engraved  at  leitgtn. 

it  might  iiatorilly  have  been  ex|)ected  that  the 
liual  cluructerii  ul  the  enchorial  inscription,  of  uliieh  ■ 
the  sense  is  thus  determined  »ith  toicr^.iile  certain-* 
ty,  although  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek  ia 
wanting.  Hould  have  iiuiuediatcly  led  us  to  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  concluding  phrase  of  Uh:  distinct  biero- 
glypbical  characters,  which  remaiaa  unimpaired.  But 
the  i^reemeot  between  the  two  conclusions  i»  by  oe 
means  preciise;  and  tiie  difljcuity  can  only  be  re* 

moved  by  suiipusing  the  king  to  be  e.\prcs-!y  riaii;cd 
ill  the  one,  while  he  is  only  designated  by  bis  titles 
in  the  other.  Whh  lliis  sH.jlit  variation,  and  \viih 
the  kaovt  ledge  of  the  singular  accident,  that  ilie 
name  of  Ptolemy  occurs  three  times  in  a  passage  of 
the  enchorial  inscription,  where  the  Greek  has  it  hut 
twice,  we  proceed  to  identify  this  name  among  the 
tacied  characters,  in  a  form  sufficiently  conspicuous, 
to  have  been  recognised  upon  the  most  superiicial 
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examioBtion  of  the  inscriptionR,  if  this  tntai  dicagrec'- 
Dient  oF  the  frwjuency  of  occurrence  had  not  im- 
poted  the  coaditioa  of  a  long  and  loborious  invc«li> 
gatioB,  M  an  indvpoBsable  raqoiaite  for  the  aolution 
oThi  much  «rthc cniniBt  Hhh  atop,  hmravcr.lMing 
made  i;ood,  we  obtam  ftom  h  a  tailaraliljr  cotraet 
scale  for  the  comparatiye  extent  of  the  aacred  ch»> 
meters  ui'  which  it  now  appeara  that  abnott  half  of 
ilip  liiie«  are  entirely  wanting,  lho»c  which  reni  iiii 
Uting  alio  mtich  mutilated.  Such  n  scale  may  ulso 
be  obtainetl,  in  a  different  manner,  by  marking,  on  a 
•tratght  roler,  the  place*  in  which  the  niott  cbarac- 
teriatic  words,  sueh  aa  god,  l.i^g,  priest,  and  shrine 
in  " 


ployed  words  of  the  simplest  founds  for  writiog  Tapkla. 
compound  proper  nantcs.  taiftifit 

The  question,  however,  mpecting  the  natore  of  ^ 
the  enchorial  charactar,  '^P**'^  ^'^^  MttilfiMtorily 


the  latter  paMa  of  tb«  ether  ioiaa^tioai,  at 
dh«mees  proportkHWl  M  the  astual  dirtancw  tnm 

the  end  ;  and  then  trying  to  find  correaponding  cha- 
racters  amonp  the  hieroglyphic*  of  the  fint  inacrip. 
tir»n,  bv  varv:U;  t  (  Id -luify  of  the  ruler,  so  a;*  to 
correspond  to  all  po&sible  lenglli;.  whicli  that  ins<Tip- 
tion  can  be  suppoaed  to  have  occupied,  allowinp  al- 
ways a  certain  Mitade  for  the  variations  ot  tiic  com- 
parative lengllie  ti  the  dWii—t  fkn^-^  and  exjpNi* 
lioaa.  Bylheaenepail  ia  not  Tery  diacuUteaii«a 
otmdrea,  that  a  dknve  and  a  prLett  ara  denoted  1^ 
repi  c»entat!on!i  which  mutt  have  boea  intended  for 
pictures  of  objecU  denoted  by  them ;  and  this  «p- 
pe;irs  to  be  the  precise  poii;i  l  ti  e  investij^ation  u 
which  it  become*  completely  lik^iuunstrutive,  and  pru- 
mijcs  a  subsuintial  foundatioi^  for  further  inferences. 
The  other  terioa,  god  and  kim^,  are  still  more  ea*U; 
ascertained,  fttm  their  rilMWMMi  near  the  Mae  or 
FiolaiBjr* 

The  maat  maleriel  pobti  of  the  ihive  aaeripttoiie 

having  been  thus  identified,  they  may  all  be  written 
side  by  side,  and  the  sense  of  the  respective  charac- 
ters may  be  still  further  ii.veMiL'autl,  by  a  minute 
comparison  of  ific  different  parts  wiih  each  other. 
The  last  line  of  the  sacred  characters,  with  tlie  cor- 
teipondii^  parts  of  the  other  inscripttoos,  will  serve 
a  &tr  aMCimen  of  the  result  that  has  been  attained 
Ml  iheMi  operations.  (Plato  LXXVilL  M.| 
to  tfam  comparing  the  ouahofial  with  dto  aaored 


papyrus,  ttill  extan^Thh  each  etiier.  "smral  of 

these,  published  in  the  f;reat  DhcnptionderEgypte, 
have  always  been  touiidered  as  ipt.'cimens  of  Um  al- 
phahetiejl  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  certainly 
have  at  little  appearance  oi  being  ioiitatHms  of  vi- 
sible object*,  as  any  of  the  characters  of  this  inacrip 
tion,  or  as  the  old  Arahic  or  Syriac  charactoii^  |» 
which  thcir  bear,  at  6nk  aight,  a  coniidcrable  ri  mm 
Maaee.  fiyt  they  mm  ceoanUj  •ooaaapaaed  by 
tijblati,  er  delfaieatkin*  or  eettain  aecnea,  eonsinting 
of  a  few  visible  objects,  eitlier  dct  u.  I  l  J,  ir  [1  i  >  I  in 
certain  intelUgibIc  relation«  to  eatli  uUn  r  ,  ■imJ  uc 
may  generally  di-cover  trace*  of  some  o(  'J  ^  -l  ub- 
ject«,  amonj;  the  character*  of  the  t4.>xt  that  accom- 
(Kuiies  theiu.  A  similar  comspoodence  between 
the  text  and  the  tablet*  i*  Still  more  readily  obaerv. 
able  in  other  tuauuMlipab  wriltea  hi  distinct  biero- 
gljpphic*,  ilightljr  jet  mi  iaakfOrthf  tiaoed,  io  • 
hud  which  appean  to  hate  been  deneied  1^  tho 
term  hieratic  ;  and  by  cotnpanng  with  each  other 
such  parts  of  the  text  of  these  manuscripts,  ai  Fiand 
iKiiler  tablets  of  the  same  kind,  we  discover,  upon  a 
very  minute  examination,  that  every  character  of 
the  distinct  hieroglyphic*  has  its  corresponding  trace 
in  the  running  hand  ;  sometimes  a  mere  daah  or  liite, 
hot  eftan  perfectly  distinguisbabk;,  a*  a  coarse  copy 
of  Ihn  original  deihMOtien,  and  alwaya  aUkn  when 
Iho  aane  dmnetor.  The  poitieiilar  paa» 


jntnapuhUriydmlkefpn. 
«yf  be  sufficient  to  ahoir 


comparmg 

characters,  we  find  many  coincidence*  in  their 
forms,  by  tar  too  accurate  to  be  compatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  enchorial  could  be  of  a  nature 
purely  alpliabctical.  It  i«  evident,  for  example,  that 
tile  enchorial  characters  for  a  diadem,  an  asj),  and 
tverUvtHg,  are  immediately  borrowed  from  the  sacred. 
But  thia  cofaacidence  can  certainly  not  be  traced 
throughout  the  inacriptkna  t  and  it  ■roaniitl  natural  to 
suppose,  that  alphabetical  cbanuitara  might  be  mtcr* 
spci  -  J  ^';th  hii  roglyphics,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
astroiii)iiH  r»  and  chemisU  of  modem  times  have  often 
employed  arbitrary  marks,  as  c<iin|H  [u!liMi:-  t  xjirc:-- 
sions  of  the  objects  which  were  most  irequently  to  be 
mentioned  in  their  respective  sdeaces.  But  no  ff- 
fiwt,  however  detenoMned  and  persevering,  had  been 
aUc  to  diiiww  aqr  alphabet,  which  could  fairly  be 
aaid  to  render  the  inaeriptionf  in  general,  ai  all  like 
what  was  required  to  make  Ha  language  intelligible 
Egy[  li  I  i  ttii  jfjh  most  of  tlie  proper  name*  •eein- 
cd  tu  t.\liil:Mt  ,1  tolorable  agreement  with  the  forms  of 
letters  ii  1  It.  1  by  Mr  Akerhiad  ;  a  coincidence, 
imked,  which  might  be  foimd  in  tbe  Chinese,  or 
in  any  other  chatMter  not  a^^hahetiea],  ifthaf  em. 


sage*  which  establish  thi*  identity,  extending  to  a 
series  of  above  ten  thousand  charactem,  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  Muteum  Critiatm  ,  they  have 
been  copied  in  adjoining  lines,  and  car«'tully  collated 
with  each  ether ;  and  their  number  has  been  increase^ 
by  a  comperiaon  with  I 

Sm^di^m^ 
tho  Ibnaa  ttaraogh  which  tho  original  repreaentotion 

has  passed,  in  its  degradattoo  from  the  sacred  cha- 
racter, through  the  hierattc,  into  tbe  eputohgrapkie, 
or  conimon  runniiw  hand  of  tlM  eountqr*  (rato 
LXWIIl.  N.) 

1 1  seems  at  first  sight  incomprehensible,  that  tlii.s 
coinddcoec,  or  rather  correspondence,  slwuld  not 
be  eqaaUy  observable  in  tbe  two  iascriptioos  of  thf 
Roaetta  stone,  which,  if  tho  aachorial  chancter  ia 
HMely  a  degradatieo  of  tho  laciftd,  matt  tMonUj 
be  supposed  to  be  as  qnuch  alike  as  these  of  the  dif- 
ferent manuscripts  in  question  ;  while,  in  reality,  we 
c:i-)  n.it  -eldom  trace  any  very  striking  analogy  be- 
tween them.  But  the  enchorial  character,  having 
been  long  used  in  rapid  writini;,  and  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  appeaia  to  base  becoaM  aa  tBdia> 
tinct  io  iu  forms,  thai  it  waa  dkea  neceaaaiy  to  adi 
to  it  aoaao  epithet  or  syiionjrm,  servins  to  mark  tlw 
object  nnm  tfiatinctly :  just  as,  in  speaking  Cb 
when  the  wnnl'^  .ire  tranttlated  from  writtM  i ' 
ters  into  a  inuie  limited  number  of  sounds,  it  is  often 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  oral 
language,  to  add  a  generic  word,  io  order  to  deter>> 
now  Iht  ihnWwdliiii,  and  to  raid,  for  eMamlit,  « 
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["P'g  gooM  hird,  when  tt  goose  only  is  wriitcB,  in  order  to 
^V*^  d^inguisb  it  trom  kmm  otber  idea  implied  by  •  si- 
ntlar  sound ;  and  evm  in  Bnglish  we  might  some- 
I  obliged  10  My  a  tree,  io  order  to  diMio* 
goiA  it  fkoa  a  tne  sheep,  or  you  tftmrtelf,  ot  fA*  Irt* 
/er  H.  The  enchorial  characitr,  tberefore,  though 
dmnn  from  the  Ranu-  sourtc,  can  scarcely,  in  this 
form,  be  ca' >  1  i  ganae  laneu«|{e  with  thencn  il 
hieroglyphics,  ^Ijich  had  probably  remained  unul- 
tered  frum  che  earlieiit  agrs,  Hljilc  the  running  h»n<l 
•diaitted  all  the  variations  of  the  popular  dialects, 
and  bore  but  a  faint  rcscDiblunce  to  its  original  pro- 
ta^pe.  Indeed*  if  it  bad  been  completely  identical, 
tberecoold  hive  been  no  propriety  in  repeating  the 
intcriptiou  with  so  slight  a  change  uf  form. 

The  ritual*  and  hymns,  contained  in  tiie  mnnu- 
scripts  which  have  been  muniioneii,  are  probably  ei- 
tiier  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  inscription  of  Ko- 
setta,  or  had  preaerrcd  a  greater  purity  of  character, 
as  having  been  cootiniial^  copied  from  older  origi> 
nals>  It  is  ain  nnnifcable,  that,  in  one  of  iheN 
foUa  of  fopjnnat  anpaved  kj  Seaon,  ibo  inttadao* 
dm  it  m  tfaeaBefedeliaraeter,eBdeoaioef  tbephm- 
scs  contained  in  it  may  be  observed  to  be  repeated 
in  the  >«ubsc<)uent  part  of  the  manuscript,  wbidli  is  in 
a  kind  of  running  iianil,  though  SomewbM  ](Ni  dO> 
graded  than  in  iuot>i  other  instances. 

It  was  not  unnatural  to  hope,  that  the  comparison 
of  thiar  difierent  manuscripts  would  have  assisted  us 
wtry  matfrially  in  tracine  back  all  the  enchorial  cha- 
melcre  to  tbe  oonreaponaing  bieroaijpbia»  at  ftr  as 
dM  putt  of  tbofOipeetivebMar^iCiMie  rcowin  entire, 
and  even  in  filling  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  »acred 
characters,  where  they  arc  wanting  ;  and  something 
baa  certainly  been  gained  from  it  with  respect  to  the 
name*  of  iwveral  of  the  deities ;  but  on  account  of 
the  diiferences  wliicli  had  crept  in  between  the  forms 
of  the  language,  expressed  by  the  sacred  and  the 
eornve  characters,  the  advantage  has  hitherto  been 
outcaiely  iimitod.  It  eeeai^i  tDdeed»  to  ba»6  been 
a  cooditioB  ioMparable  from  the  whole  of  thia  inve»> 
ligation,  that  its  steps  should  be  intricate  and  labo- 
rious, beyond  all  that  could  have  beta  imagined  from 
our  previous  knowledge  oC  the  eubject;  aiKl  that, 
vrhilc  a  number  of  ^speculative  teMOtmrn  have  per- 
suaded  themselves,  at  different  times,  that  they  were 
able  to  read  through  a  hierogiyphical  inscription  in 
tbe  moat  satisfactory  manner,  b^ianinf  at  cither 
€nd»aaitia%htb«»ea«tbeoiil[f  nMOBment  that  baa 
aArded  oaaafffalmnidalionafarTCasoninf^  on  the 
aobject,  it  more  calculated  to  rq)res(>  tlmn  to  encou- 
rage our  hopes  of  ever  becoming  complete  ma&ters 
of  tbe  ancient  literature  of  E^rypt ;  although  it  is 
unquestionably  capable  of  serving  as  a  key  to  much 
important  information,  with  respect  to  its  history  and 
mflholoof  I  nor  ia  it  by  my  aaaaaa  impoaMMe,  that 
. a canMcon»ideration if  other  mmtaam^ ilieady 
kaown,  or  of  tudi  aa  mm  wnr  dinoearad  ftoai  day 
ta  day,  may  endda  as  to  detect  a  nomber  of  tHN 
known  characters,  so  situated  wit!i  rf  -^prct  'o  others, 
which  are  already  understood,  a&  to  carrj  with  thetn 
their  own  interpretation,  supported  by  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence far  exceeding  mere  conjecture.  We  are  now 
to  proceed  loan  enumeration  of  the  principal  charao* 
tec^  wiacb  bava  ataaady  been  icndered  intelligiblai 
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,)     jnis  cnaracier  ■»  irenucuujr  cALuoji- 
lei  passages  uf  different  manuscripts,  or 
Ibr  a  figim  sitting  or  standing  withoot 
or  feet,  either  with  a  human  bend  or  a 


A.DE1TI£S.   (  Plats  I2XIV.} 

1,  The  word  God  ia  timty  npfaeeniad  in  the 
ioteription  of  Rosetta,  and  often  m  mny  othcn»  bj 

I  character  rescmWing  a  pa  tic  il  r  lind  of  hatchet, 
which  is  delineated  repentedlv  <ii  Medinet  Abou,  as 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  warriors,  and  is  even  found 
among  the  modern  weapons  enjjraved  by  Denoo, 
(  Plate  XCy.)  This  charac  i  er  i»  )  requently  ex  c  h  an- 
ged.  in  patailel  I 
of  ihaeane^  ' 
dietioct  arms 

hawk's  bead :  or  sometimes,  by  a  deviation  from  tba 

correct  nature  of  an  abstract  or  general  term,  with 
the  lieadu  i>f  ilitferenl  aninialr,  accordiug  to  the  cha- 
racter o(  the  deity  to  w'h m  n  i~  .ijij/lied.  But  m  ibe 
inacnptMn  of  Rosetta,  this  sjmbul  appears  to  hn  tx- 
dwiveJy  apprapriaicdto  lha  gods  in  their  judiciai, 
cofMcity ;  and  it  oocan  ievond  timce  in  the  term 
mcanmg  tawfid,  n.  151.  Thh  iniaipfaiatieo  Is  aU 
BO  fiiUj  juttilitd  by  the  teMiaeoy  SUltuidh 
that "  the  figures  of  juJget  were  repreeented  withotH 
handa." 

S>  A  Goonmn  w  denoted  by  tbe  hatchet  or  sit- 
ting hf;ure,  with  the  addition  of  the  female  charac* 
teribiic,  generally  a»  a  termination ;  but  aometioiea 
the  simple  character  is  applied  to  gods  and  goddtUtt 
indiiTercntly.  The  aeaiuKie  and  obU^aa  ata^  dii- 


tinguiahiiig  tba  femurina  gander,  are  ebeefraUeta 

alrooat  all  well  marked  names  of  females  found  in 
different  tablets,  and  the  crooked  line,  which  corrc- 
[iiiiii!:-  to  them,  in  the  cnehor,;il  li  iracter  of  the 
»iv>i>c  of  Rosetta,  may  be  (listingui^hed  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  tive  names  ot  i'enmles  that  OCCur  in 
the  inscription,  n.  5b,  60,  (i9,  7U,  71.  Occasionally 
the  characteristic  is  prefixed,  and  this  position  agrees 
better  with  the  Coptie  tj,  which  dittiagniabea  a  fe- 
aude:  aernmitwaoinittoobaerva^thataseBiIdrdft 
seems  to  answer  to  the  t  in  some  other  cases,  h 
always  expreased  in  tba  running  hand  by  thechurnc* 
ter  which  Mr  Akerbiud  calls  t  or  d,  and  which  is 
ako  exactly  the  Syriac  t.  The  a«p  or  basiiisc  stand- 
ing erect  is  a  symbol  of  tlivinity,  which  occurs  on  the 
green  sarcophafna,  called  the  tomb  of  Alexander, 
and  cUewhere,  miiiad  of  tba  more  ordinary  charac- 
ter. In  a  few  instances,  the  semichrele  ia  fimad  witlu 
out  tbe  oblique  oral,  (n.  57.) 

'ITh  plural,  (lODs,  is  formed  by  repeating  the 
ciiuracter  three  times',  or  by  placing  three  doiihes  af- 
ter, or  aoiaotfines  before  iL  In  the  enchorial  in- 
scription, the  dashe*  are  united  into  a  crooked  line, 
and  are  placed  in  this  instance  both  before  and  aAer 
the  principal  character:  hot,  in  gpcnera),  ibeaecend 
line  ia  straighter  than  the  first.  The  daid  ■  CTflcm 
ad  bf  a  double  character  aoif,  (a.  ffj,) 

8»  A  winged  globe,  smnetiiaei  ■ettened,  aeif  fn- 
tended  f  r  an  y^i^.  bi  t  often  coloured  red,  is  very 
common. \  r<  pn x  nit  il  iia  hovering  over  a  hero,  and 
i_'enLi.ijly  OLi 'lines  (he  Initel  of  some  of  the  doors  of 
a  temple.  A  globe  nearly  similer  is  olso  sometimes 
aannected  with  the  head  and  tail  of  a  lerpeot,  bear- 
ing the  i^Hibol  af/j^,  which  ie  the  ( 
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Hfanitlnriiic  tcri»lic  of  a  <lcity.  T.'a  ro  can,  tficrcforo,  he  no  nl)- 
Y"^^]^'  jeciion  to  coiiijilfi ing  thtin;  rvprcsculauons  as  Lt- 
loiJL'i:ii-'  to  the  Agttthodtrmon,  or  CAnuphis  of  the 
Gr«;t.k  authors  ;  and  the  same  sjrnbol  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  text  of  an  inscription,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  pictura!  representation ;  so  that  its 
aen»c  may  be  cotiMdcn  d  as  tolerably  well  ascertain- 
ed ;  but  the  evideooe  being  tomvnhM  iodireGt,  the 
name  ia  inaerted  in  amaller  charactcm,  the  aame  dis* 
tinction  being  also  ob^cTvi  il  in  other  inttariccs.  ^Tr 
Bruce  informs  m,  in  Ins  ittter  to  Wood,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  Tim  ^ia^  doininious,  ^cTpL'nts 
arc  still  regarded  as  a  kuni  oi  gooii  angels.  Tiic 
Chflubi$,  or  Chnumis,  of  the  amulets,  is  generally  re- 
preaenled  at  a  serpent  with  a  liumao  bend,  or  with 
that  of  a  lion;  and  tlie  former  coaibination  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  tablets  of  the  mamiacripts ;  but 
the  hieroglyphic  denoting  it  is  a  long  undulated  line, 
totally  distinct  from  till*  ihiiractur. 

6.  The  symbol,  otUii  calkd  llic  Ui<:ra!nhn.  or  fa- 
CT(d  A,  corresponds,  ui  t.'u-  in.'^iription  ot  lioscttu, 
to  i'uriiAii,  or  Vulcan,  one  of  the  principal  deities 
of  the  Egyptians ;  a  multitude  of  other  sculptures 
sufficiently  prove,  that  the  object  intended  to  be 
delineated  was  a  plough  or  hoe ;  and  wc  arc  in- 
fonned  by  £tMebiiM>  firom  Plato,  tliat  the  Egvptian 
Vulcan  waa  oonaidered  aa  the  ioventor  of  instru- 
ments of  war  and  of  husbandry.  In  many  other  in> 
•criptions,  the  pedestal  or  piilli>  is  used  nutiHi  rent- 
ly  for  the  ptou;,'li.  Hompoilo  lella  us,  tiuii  Wileun 
was  denoted  by  a  beetle;  uad  ilic  Moniica-lion  ube- 
lisc  of  Kirchcr  has  the  plough  on  three  ftides,  and 
the  beetle  on  the  fourth  :  Uorapollo,  however,  is 
seldom  perfectly  correct ;  and  the  names  of  ditierent 
divioitieo  are  iire^ucntljr  exchanged  on  the  honuen 
of  the  aame  obebae ;  nor  is  there  any  dear  inotance 
oTauch  an  exchange  of  the  plough  for  the  beetle  3« 
occurs  perpetually  in  the  case  of  the  pedestal.  The 
beetle  is  frequently  u»ed  for  the  name  of  a  deity 
whose  head  either  bearK  a  beetle,  or  is  itseit  m  the 
foi  ni  ol'  a  beetle  ;  and  in  other  instances  tlie  beetle 
has  clearly  a  reference  to  generation  or  reproduc- 
tioo*  whidk  ia  a  sense  attributed  to  this  symbol  hy 
all  aadquity  \  t«  that  it  may  poariUty  aomctimea  have 
lieen  uaed  aa  a  aynonym  for  Fbtfcab.  aa  Ibe  father  of 
the  gods.  The  plough  is  very  rarely  found  as  the  name 
of  a  persoria^'i-  actually  rcpresciiicd,  ond  it  i»  diffi- 
cult to  f.iy  under  «hat  lorin  the  E^'vptian  \  u!eMi1 
fsas  ehieily  wor'thipped  ;  but  on  the  tablet  ol  a  Ho- 
rns ot^  hud  vKirknuuiship,  belonging  to  the  Borgian 
Museum,  iie  is  exiiibited  witii  a  hawk's  bead,  hold- 
ing a  spear ;  while  in  the  great  ritual  of  the  Dcicrip' 
tion  dt  i'UggfU^  Ant.  II.  V\.  ^^.  Col.  104,  he seeaM 
to  be  repteaented  b)  n  iigure  whh  a  human  bead; 
an  exchange,  however,  which  is  very  common  in 
Some  other  cases,  with  respect  to  these  two  personi- 
ti(  ;lt^0ll^,  t)iou;;h  it  does  not  extend  to  tlie  ^^h!■ti^ll- 
tion  ot  thi'  heads  ot'dirierent  animals  for  lacli  other. 

7.  A.viMON,  the  Efcyptian  Jupiter,  is  suftieienlly 
identified  by  a  combination  ol  evidence  uf  various 
fcwd$,  although  no  single  link  of  the  chain  extends 
very  far.  A  figure  with  a  ram's  bead  ia  denoted, 
both  on  the  gteen  sarcophagus,  and  on  the  temple 
at  Elephantine,  by  a  water  jar,  sometimes,  but  not 
a)way«i  aocoupaided  by  a  bird ;  oonr  a  water  jar  of 


■  f  irm  is  constantly  convcrfeJ,  in  the  running  HWrojIrjt.- 
Jiuini  i.f  the  inanuscrijjt-s  iuto  a  eharacter  like  a  ^'^"^7 
and  this  charnctfr,  in  the  enchorial  text  of  Kosetia, 
is  made  to  expreds  the  name  of  Jupiter  ;  a  fact  which 
confirmi<  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  authors,  who 
consider  the  Egyptian  Jupiter  tm  having  been  re> 
presented  with  a  ram's  head.  A  »auilur  figure  la 
Ibund  at  Edfou,  or  ApoUinopoUa  Alagiu,  and  at 
Erne  or  Latopotia :  the  temple  at  Edfou  aeema  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  .'\menophis  or  M«  innon  ; 
and  he  appears  to  1k"  called  luver  of  AmmuH,  that  i^, 
.MiANu  v,  which  IS  nut  unlike  the  naine 

b.  The  cuinnion  astronomical  diagram  lor  the 
sun,  0,  seems  to  have  been  adcn>tci.l  by  Uie  Latin 
astrologers  from  their  masters  in  Kgypt ;  since  it  ia 
not  very  probable  that  both  should  have  employed 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  cirde,  without  aome 
^bnmaincation  with  each  other;  the  t^lc  alone 
h.tving  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, who  «iay.  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  tl.e  iiUD. 
Tlie  deity  lit  or  I'liHK  i~  imiic.iixl  hy  this  th, ure- 
ter loiioueii  by  ati  uprigiit  bar ;  uiiU  (iic  cireic  is 
odin  enveloped  in  the  coil  of  the  body  of  a  st-r)>ent ; 
an  oval  and  an  arm  a]»o  oAmi  foUow  the  circle.  The 
enchorial  name  of  tlie  sua  ia  extremely  like  that 
which  comanonda  in  the  Bunnacripu  to  ihu  hiero- 
glyphic: ano  a  nmilar  cirde,  with  rays  diverging 
from  it,  though  seldom  exactly  ia  sir.iivht  tmet 
(N.  l6o),  is  u»ed  in  the  sense  of  "  eiiiii^iiienuig," 
or  renuertii^'  illuittiou?  ;'  and  it  ha>  u,^.>  been  ob- 
served by  some  ut  tiie  I  rei-eh,  wiio  have  been  in 
Egypt,  to  stand  in  several  inscriptions  with  u  manit'ist 
reference  to  li^ht.  1  he  circle  otcutis  also  as  a  part 
of  the  terni»  month  and  day  (N.  IT»  ITJ)).  In 
the  great  Hieratic  Ritual,  and  in  toiue  iilier  manu- 
acripta,  thia  name  of  Fhre  occun  vt-r)  frequently 
under  or  near  the  tablet  which  c:outains  a  represen- 
tation of  the  sun  shining,  as  well  as  unilcr  tlie  next 
to  it.  which  exhibits  a  h»'ad  rising  out  of  a  Ictus,  an 
emblem,  mentioned  by  I'lutartli  a*  reUiipg  to  tiie 
sun.  which  here  is  made  to  spri.ng  fioin  thi  pi  i'i  .-i.d 
( Ni<  ir),  as  the  kun  is  aaid  tu  have  been  the  oir»i>riog 
ol  Fhihsdi.  \\  hate«er  plant  thia  lotua  may  have 
been,  it  certainly  dnea  not  much  rracmhle  the  ne- 
lumbo  of  the  eaat,  which  aome  iuiagiiio  to  have  been 
the  original  emblem  oi  fertility.  The  name  Phre  k 
almost  the  only  intelligible  combination  of  lettera 
that  ever  occurs  on  the  Abr.Txas  or  amulets  .  joid 
the  monster,  to  which  it  relaits,  has  ptiHT«lly  i  idi.i- 
tions  from  its  head,  and  is  rj nmdul  hv  s;.irs. 
Tiie  tablets  of  the  sun  in  the  manu£cript.H  exliibit 
•bo  little  genii  worshipping  him,  eoch  of  which  ia 
way*  marked  "  UargoiL'' 

9.  The  name  of  niia*  may,  wttbout  impropriety, 
be  assigned  to  t  ftmaio  perai«age  very  eoninionly 
accompanying  the  son,  and  diMingtiisbed  by  many 
oi'liis  .■tiributes  ;  aItlioUj;h  the  cvlJenci'  would  have 
been  soiucwtial  more  coi  cln-ivi-,  it  ti  e  name  had 
been  found  atuchcd  to  the  t:j.;iiri  ot  the  nunher  in 
the  tablet  of  the  birth  of  Isi?.  On  the  coffins  of  the 
mummies,  this  per^onage  ia  generally  represented 
with  outatretched  wii^;  in  other  tablets  without 
wings:  but  she  carriea  in  both  case»  a  circle  on 
her  head,  emblematic  «f  the  sun.  If  we  cond- 
dcrcd  the  analogy  of  Ihb  hieroglyphic  Danae  only. 
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Hiooglrphk are  should  he  (li-po;ci1  to  i ntei]lllt  it  ■■  mciniiig  the 

Vm^i^ry.yjfe      sister  of  Amnion. 

'"^^^^  JO.  Ion,  the  Moon,  is  not  a  deity  of  very  frequent 
•Gcarrenoe ;  bat  the  chumcter  ii  eeaily  iotefpietcd, 
bolb  fram  ft»  t&em,  end  froin  ile  being  fband^  ia  • 
different  potition.  at  a  pert  of  the  vofd  moatb.  (No. 

1 79-)  At  Dcndera,  this  character  is  aeeompanied 
by  the  epitlu-t  Giu\,  aiul  without  any  female  termi- 
nation, as  well  as  in  several  pa-ssagcs  of  an  t-pistolo- 
graphic  manuscript  sent  home  bv  Mr  Uaukes;  a  cir- 
cumstaitce  which  is  tavourablc  to  the  opinion  tliat 
loh  was  ceaeideied  as  masculine  in  mythokgy  ai 
««U  as  ia  gianniv,  iiist  m  Men  or  Liiane  wes 
toanetiniet  initde  mascoliDe  die  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  the  fact,  however,  is  not  ahsofutcly  decisive 
of  this  question,  since  the  cliaructer  it>  not  accom- 
pimii  d  by  the  delineation  of  any  penonificatioa  of 
the  (icity. 

11.  The  historical  description  of  the  ^od  Thotii, 
or  Hermes,  as  the  scribe,  or  secretary  ot  Osiris,  and 
the  inventor  of  writing,  sufficiently  Identifiee  him 
with  the  peiaen  who  it  perpetnelly  rejireseated 
itioding  befijire  Osiris,  and  writing  with  a  quill  or 
a  style  on  a  square  or  obloncr  tablet.  He  has  al- 
ways the  head  of  mi  ibi^,  an-.!  this  bird,  standing?  on 
a  perch,  constitutes  liis  hiero;,'lypii)eal  namt',  us  the 
ibis  is  known  to  have  bi-cn  the  einbtera  ot  Ihoth ; 
tiie  hieroglyphic  for  letters,  N.  103,  is  also  frc- 
9aently  found  among  hit  tides;  and  all  these  cir* 
CMBilaiioei  abandantly  ooulinn  the  ophilea  of  his 
trae  character,  which  Zo^a  and  others  have  already 
advanced  froos  conjecture  only.  The  enchorial  name 
is  much  disfigtireil,  but  the  manuscripts  exhibit  a 
character  which  nu»y  serve  to  supply  the  connecting 
link,  and  another  abridk'meni  of  the  name  which 
deviate}  still  more  widely  from  the  original,  being 
■inaplfy  the  ceoMieii  substitute  for  a  feather,  wbkE 
bene  eeems  to  staiHl  for  the  whole  bird»  or  pcr< 
li^pt  merely  for  a  feedier  wtildi  n  oftoi  ftiund 
projectinc  from  the  end  of  the  |>i.  rc!i.  Next  to 
Osiris,  we  iiud  that  Thoth  is  of  more  frc(|uent  oc- 
currence than  any  other  deity  in  ihe  great  ritual; 
and  it  is  probabie  that  the  luunicnieii  of  the  ibis, 
which  are  so  commonly  found,  were  preserve<l  in 
honour  of  him.  The  semicircle  with  two  oblique 
dHbci,  ander  the  perch,  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
iqpiihet  **  great  and  great"  of  the  Kosetta  insei^ 
tiott;  dits  character  being  generally  aigniftcative 
of  a  dual.  The  scale,  with  eight  dashes,  and  two 
other  characteri,  is  also  very  frequently  employed 
;u-  n  I  (  [ii'.liet,  and  gomotinies  as  a  synonym  of  Thoth  ; 
it  Kcmi  to  mean  dispenser  of  the  eight  treasures, 
or  laws,  of  the  country ;"  for  Diodorus  informs  us 
thet  tlie  prioctpai  laws  of  Egypt  were  contained  in 

C^tbOMES. 

J2.  The  name  of  Osiris  is  found,  with  the  epi- 
thet divine,"  in  a  great  majority  of  all  the  mytlui- 
logical  inscriptions  that  have  yet  been  di«cover»  d  ; 
so  thai  Uiis  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  roust  iiave  btsen  that  of  the  principal  deity  of 
Egypt.  The  enchorial  character  of  the  inscriptioa 
of  Kosetta  is  readily  identified,  and  it  agnes  per- 
fectly well  with  that  of  the  vaaascfipia,  anweriog 
to  the  eye  end  the  throne;  to  theft  w  maunterinle 
here  completely  supply  the  wmt  of  that  part  of  the 

vol..  IV.  fAHT  I.  .  - 


Stone  which  contaliu-d  the  name  in  t'.ie  s.->.LTeii  cIia- Hjs'oiJ'yp''"^ 
racter.  This  name  is  also  uniiersally  annexed  to  ^^oJ^^- 
the  great  figure  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  al«  * 
most  all  the  manuscripts,  and  on  the  coffins  of  mum* 
nies,  holdtng  a  Iwole  and  a  whip  or  fan,  and  of 
which  the  smidl  detached  imtgee  are  also  e4ttren>e> 
ly  common,  in  tho  sculptured  inscriptions,  the 
eye  generally  precedes  the  throne;  in  ilu'  running 
hand  of  the  manuscripts,  ati<l  on  the  colIiu&  of  suuie 
muniiiiie-;,  apparently  of  later  diite,  the  eye  sotne- 
tinicii  iollowi).  Plutarch  had  perhaps  been  rightly 
informed  respecting  this  character,  but  by  a  mi^ 
take,  which  was  easUy  committed  from  a  want  of 
perlbet  recollection,  he  has  called  it  "  an  eye  and  a 
sceptre;"  and  tliLs  combination  lias  not  been  recog- 
nised as  the  name  of  a  deit\  ,  tlioui;li  a  tymbol  some- 
thing like  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  tablets.  The  pic- 
tured delineation  of  0»trii>  has  indill'crently  a  human 
head  or  that  of  a  hawk  ;  but  never  that  of  any  other 
animal.  Tho  tear,  N.  100,  seems  also  sometimes 
to  have  been  used  as  an  etnbiem  oi  Osiris,  as  weJI  at 
of  Apis  and  Mneuis,  who  were  considered  as  repre- 
sentations of  him.  The  name  is  found  perpetually 
on  ii:iiaumcnfs  of  al!  kinds  us  nn  epithet  of  a  de- 
partt'il  person  ;  and  tliis  is  one  great  reason  of  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence. 

IS.  Arukri»,  the  Apoilo  of  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy, is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  comparison  of 
vanout  iasorfptions  with  the  fragment  of  IlermBpion, 
nreserred  by  Ammftmus  MarcelUnus,  as  the  trans* 
laiion  of  tlie  inscription  on  a  particular  obelise,  with 
which,  however,  it  does  not  exactly  agree,  although 
it^  style  completely  resembles  th  it  ot  the  I.gypti.Tn 
inscriptions  in  general,  and  the  beginning  corrc- 
spondji  perfectly  well  to  the  beginning  of  almou  all 
the  obelises  ia  existence,  iuppojing  only  the  hawk 
to  be  part  of  the  name  of  ArucrU;  which  is,  besides, 
an  biTerence  extremely  probabie,  from  the  tablets  of 
several  of  the  obelises,  representing  a  deity  charac> 
lerized  by  a  hawk  with  two  bars,  and  styled  tlie  son 
of  another  personage  who  seems  to  be  the  aun,  as 
Apollo  is  called  by  Hernjaiiion,  a?ul  .\ruetts  by  Plu- 
tarch. Mr  liamiltoo  has  aUo  given  u»  a  Gr<v]c  in- 
•eriptioii  at  Omboe,  in  which  .^rucris  k.  mi.de  syno- 
nymous  with  ApoUo;  although  the  hieroglyphics, 
wblch  Itave  been  copied  from  this  temple,  ntibrd  us 
no  assistance  in  the  inqairy.  Tlw  sort  of  ladder, 
which  occurs  at  a  second  name  of  Aruerii:,  is  found 
]irefixed  to  the  hawk  in  its  usual  form,  on  the  obelise 
at  Wangtcad  figured  by  Gordon,  and  on  tlte  fri^e  of 
Wnnfafjn  and  Ficoroiii  (Hicrog!.  Eg.  S  c.  7  I-"  ps 
9  Lk) ;  and  it  follows  it  on  a  status  ui  Pueuckc  (Vol. 
1.  p.  812).  Arucris  is  commonly  represented  either 
with  a  humatn  head,  or  with  tliat  of  a  hawk,  bearing 
a  disc,  at  that  of  Ae  nm  it  also  generally  dqucted ; 
and  in  Plate  138  of  Denon,  the  t»o  deities  seem  in 
sonic  measure  confounded.  The  Egyptian  name 
may  be  interpreted  "  evening  sun,"  as  embkoiatic 
uf  the  repose  of  victory  :  nn  luiiii  nr.  _ 

14.  IsiS,  the  sister  and  w  itc  of  Osiris,  is  very  ri;it'.i- 
rally  denoted  by  the  throius  ivith  the  female  termi* 
nation ;  and,  in  more  than  OOe  instatice,  the  female 
ilgaiet,  whidi  have  been  long  recognised  at  represen- 
lasieM  of  lib  by  odier  attributes,  are  distinguished  by 
boiring  the  throne  on  the  head,  which  it  a  common 
n 
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HiHiiglyphie  mode  or<  linr,icli.ri7:i:i<;  il.  j  dirT(.rent  personages  of  the 
V  wibuUty.  tablets^  The  manuscript-,  :i  .r.iin,  enable  us  to  discover 
"'"^•^  the  connecting  liok  bet»<  t  n  ilic<acred  and  enchorial 
characten,  ami  to  supply  tbe  defect*  of  the  itone  of 
llocrita;  though  the  reeemUBnce  i«  aomewhat  too 
imperfect  to  have  satisfied  us  without  t)u-ir  ;Ls»i>,t- 
ADOe.  The  goddess;  thus  distinguisheii,  is  very 
generally  !L'[ircsi--itt'(!  as  gtandinj^'  iil  llu-  head  or 
feet  of  a  curpsi-,  with  another  fetnaJe  (igure  op- 
posite to  her;  and  we  find  the  same  personages  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  several  of  tliv  sarcophagi ;  so 
thst  the  analogy  of  his  to  Troserpine,  and  her  cha> 
raicter  as  the  guardian  of  Uw  nmains  of  the  dead, 
are  sufficiently  consfotent  with  ihete  representations. 
On  ;i  sLiiraliaeus,  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr  Legh, 
and  in  liitTopIypliic  inscriplion  at  I'tiilae,  she  ap- 
pears to  be  culled  the  clTsjiring  of  Phlhati.  She 
often  bears  in  her  hand  a  sceptn-  forked  at  the  foot, 
with  a  lotus  for  its  head,  while  Osiris  lias  more  com- 
monly a  similar  aceptre  with  the  head  of  ao  animal; 
but  then  attribntct  n«lHUBetinies  anigned  to  other 
deitieti  In  one  of  the  boats  on  tJic  green  sarcopha- 
goi,  and  on  Lcthcuillicr^s  mummy,  both  in  the  Bri- 
tish Musf.iiii,  slie  Is  p  Tsoiiititd  as  a  basihsc.  Mr 
Hamilton  Uius  pubh-lird  ioiuc  (iicek  inscriptions 
from  Philae,  and  from  tlic  sniHll  temple  at  Dendtra, 
which  sliow  that  Isis.  »as  the  principal  deity  of  these 
taniplea;  mi  the  hieroglyphics,  as  far  as  they  hare 
been  copied,  are  precisely  of  the  aame  import.  The 
eraat  teapla  at  Kamalt  aeems  abo  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Isis,  and  probably  the  small  southern 
temple.  On  a  medal,  of  Greek  workmanship,  in  the 
Borgian  Museum,  we  have  a  figure  of  Isis,  with  the 
word  th£si,  which  may  probably  have  iicen  intend- 
ed for  Tim,  the  Egjrptlan  fUMne  wiib  the  feminbe 
article. 

15.  The  constant  companjon  of  Ilia  can  b*  no 
other  than  Nbpbtbe;  her  name  somewhat  reiembles 
that  of  Isis,  with  a  scale  or  basin  annexed  to  it,  but 

the  square  iiLirrourding  the  throne  is  completed,  and 
Ihe  scale  is  sometimes  detached  from  it,  with  a 
cin  ie  interposed  ;  and,  in  tliis  liiriii,  ilic  name  com- 
prehends one  of  tiie  characters  denoting  a  temple. 
(N.  87-)  It  seems  also  to  be  a  head  of  Nephtbe 
that  is  found  at  Dendera  and  elsewhere,  supporting 
•  little  temple  or  shrine,  in  the  place  of  the  capitu 
of  •  column ;  nor  is  it  imsrobahle  that  the  great 
temple  at  Dendera  was  dedicated  to  Nephthe ;  for 
the  Greek  inserji)tion  has  Aplirodite,  which  is  roen> 
tioned  by  Flutarth  as  a  s\  nonyni  of  Nephthe.  It  is 
trne  that  the  birth  of  Isis  is  represented  on  one  of 
the  ceilings ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that 
Isis  was  the  principal  goddess  of  tho  taDplo^  A 
head  benriog  •  ahriae  ia  not  ao  imcommon  oma* 
ment  of  a  ststrumt  aihS  this  agreee  pi-Hectly  with 
the  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  the  head  of  Nephthe, 
lU  well  as  iliat  of  Isis,  was  sometimes  represented  on 
these  instruments. 

16.  file  emblem  of  o  bird  in  a  cage,  which  is  of- 
ten found  in  the  manuscripts,  accompanied  by  the 
figu/e  of  a  child,  seems  to  indicate  the  character  of 
a  inu'sc,  and  may  without  inconvenience  h«  inter- 
puMod  » idathic  to  the  goddeai  Buto,  the  nurse  of 
Horn*  and  BnWMlai  though  H  would  jperhara  hsvo 
bceiiinQie  camel  to  cqgnie  tht  BiBtt  n  flBtller  IflU 


ters,  as  denoting  some  degree  of  uncertainly.  On  :lie  Hiifoglvfiic 
«arcophagua  called  the  Lover's  Fountain,  in  tlie  Dri-  ^  oc*iiuUi|. 
tixh  Muaetiin, ahe  i*  dtlitiealcd  with  a  hawk'»  bead;  '^V^ 
in  the  weatem  temple  at  Philae  die  has  a  human  head 
with  a  homed  head  dreaa,  and  aba  alia  near  Isia  md 
I  Toms ;  a  circumstance  which  stroi^jr  COoGrmS  llw 
propriety  ot  ilic  denomination. 

17.  1  ln'  encliorial  namcoi  Hoitt  h  seems  lobe  de- 
rived trom  the  figure  of  a  hawk  followed  by  ihe  clia- 
racter  denoting  Isis;  an  arrangement  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  supposition  that  his  usual  deiio> 
mination  was  iiOKsiEiii.  The  figure  of  tho  infiuit 
(N.  13SX  the  chain,  and  the  knot,  ckarly  ibrn  apart 
of  At  name  on  a  Horui  eogntvcd  by  Moi>tfaucon 
(Ant.  F.TjJ,  11.  p.  SOS), and  on  an  obelihc  fn m  I'njc 
in  the  Supplement  oi  the  same  work.  In  some  cise* 
a  ttather,  ("oiloMiii^  the  infant,  stems  to  supply  the 
place  01  the  bird,  m  m  Caylus,  liecueil,  IV'.  I'l.  l.'l. 

IS.  P.\A.Myi.E8,  mentioned  by  several  authors  ah 
the  Friapus  of  £gypt|  i«  sufficiently  di«tingui«hablH 
Ityhit  nraal  attiibutea.  He  if  often  figured  with 
one  hand  only,  which  is  elevated  towards  the  angle 
of  a  kind  of  whip  or  fan,  sutpended  above  him.  At 
Edfuu  he  is  once  denoted  in  an  lnh.crIptioii  by  a  fi- 
gure like  tliat  (il  the  t.tbk  t.s  ;  and  in  aoulher  place  by 
a  di-tinct  name,  much  reaetnbling  that  of  a  female 
deity,  ibiind  on  »uine  ot  the  cases  of  the  jiiununieSi 
who  might  consequently  be  called  Panm^lia. 

19.  the  Nile  seems  to  haw  been  reckoned  anoi^ 
the  deities  of  Egypt,  and  the  character  which  ap- 
pears to  be  appropriate  to  a  river  (N.  8'i)  is  found 
occasionally  in  tho  talileth,  followed  by  a  vessel  and 
a  spiral  (N.  7  or  ij,  and  ^01),  «liich  »eem  indeed 
to  make  a  pan  oi  the  nauie,  and  accompanied  by 
epithets  of  respect.  This  character  has  already  been 
considered  by  Kirchcr  and  others  as  representing  a 
Kilometer ;  and  the  deity  in  questloD  CU  ooly lie 
dtstiogonbed  by  the  name  NtLt}S> 
SO.  The  sacred  cbaneteni  denoting  Arts  are 

prpttv  clear'y  delerniiiud  by  the  triple  riscriptions ; 
llie  ei!eltorii»l  iMine  is  pi  rfi-etly  so.     If,  lio«e\er,  any 
diHibt  remained  on  llie  suliject,  it  wmiM  be  n  iiuned 
by  an  examination  of  tlic  inscriptions  on  four  va»es 
found   by  Paul  Lucas  {/''oynge  dans  la  Turijuie, 
8  T.  Iftt  Amst.  1720,  Vol.  1.  p.  346}  at  Abouiir,  the 
Bosirit  of  Ihe  ancients ;  that  is.  tho  n  oaniu,  or 
sepulchre  of  Osiris,  as  Dkidoftia  feiy  properly  traits* 
lutes  it.    There  is  a  received  tradition  that  Apis  was 
worshipped  and  buried  here,  and  Lucas  established 
its  truth  by  finding  the  mommy  of  a  buliot-k  in  tho 
catacombs.    Now,  all  the  inscriptions  on  i!ie  va>es 
end  with  a  bullock,  preceded  by  this  ebavacter, 
though  the  angles  are  turned  in  a  dilTerent  tlirection 
from  those  of  the  inacriptioa  of  Roactta  t  so  that  the 
two  foma  of  the  character  seem  to  have  Iwen 
used  indifferently.    With  this  latitude,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  name  as  it  occurs  in  al- 
most every  line  of  tlie  inscriptions  on  l!ie  great  sar- 
cophagus of  granite,  furnieriy  at  Cairo,  coiled  the 
Lover's  Fountain,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
whit:h,  there  is  iwne  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  fii3> 
queucy  of  diiiiiailie,  may  have  beeu  intended  for  ro* 
ceiviog  ft  mummy  of  the  bull  Apii  i  although  it  miiat 
1m  oonniised,  that,  in  several  other  moiniaicntB,  Ihe 
maiei  of  the  ddtiei  en  itnnoducod  in  m  mimer 
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liiaoRbr^ somewhat  simHar,  with  an  evident  relation  to  the  de- 
.^^^■"■^""^■^Mdon  of  Mme  hnman  bdiig,  mfaoin  ih^  ut  .iiik 

21.  The  enchorial  name  of  Mneuis  Is  very  com- 
pletely ascertained  by  the  inscription  of  Rosetti : 
ntul  from  a  toniparij-on  nf  ciittlrent  passaget  in  llie 
munuscripis,  tlicre  i»  reiuon  to  infer,  that  it  was  in- 
ti\-uUd  as  un  imperfect  representation  of  a  basilisc 
and  a  tear,  emblems  which  are  repeatedly  ibund  in 
the  great  ritaal,  comaeclfld  with  the  figure  oT  e  buU 
lock. 

81*.  The  mcred  cow,  in  the  nanuacripla  tent 

home  by  l^^r  Bankw,  is  denoted  by  n  serpentine  line 
with  two  dots,  followed  by  the  term  goddei-s.  We 
may  venture  to  dii>tingui»!i  Iili-  liy  tin:  teiii])orary 
name  DanuUit :  that  of  lo  would  imply  too  great 
ideetitj  with  the  Greek  my thologjr.  (Pbte  I«XXvItr. 

22,  23.  In  the  tehletk  representing  the  judgment 
of  the  dcccasedi  we  generally  find  two  persoiiaget 
Standing  by  the  balance,  and  apparently  weighing  hfs 
merits;  oiil  ifir  h,_Lid  ol  a  l]ii\sk,  ilic'  other  widi 
that  of  a  « (lit ';  swiiing  to  oKitiatc  tus  the  good  and 
evil  tiinius  oi'  ttie  ix  rson.  The  former,  denoted  by 
a  hawk  with  a  bar,  and  ^nmetinies  alcio  a  spear,  ap- 
pears, from  various  monuments,  to  have  some  relation 
to  the  sun  or  to  Homa,  eod  may  therefoie  be  called 
Hmrum  t  the  other  b  often  obaerved  to  be  employ- 
eain  the  pre{)aration  of  a  mummy,  and  may  be  called 
from  this  occupation  Ocritfes,  or  the  embalmer.  He 
is  also  frequently  represented  on  the  cofTins  of  niuin- 
inics,  and  ftsewhprc,  under  the  form  of  a  wttlt,  flit- 
ting on  a  kind  oi'  altar :  iind  lie  seems  to  be  an  im- 
mediate minister  of  Osiris.  His  hiert^lypbical  uaiae 
iift  faether,  a  wavy  liae*  and  a  hlodt  j  er  a  hatchet 
inder  a  tan  of  archi 

M . .  !!7*  Under  the  Uer  on  wluch  a  mwttmy  ilet, 
and  in  many  other  situations  near  the  person  of  the 
deceased,  we  find  representations  of  four  deities  who 
seem  to  be  concerned  in  the  operation  of  embalming, 
and  who  might  even  be  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
different  condiments  employed,  their  heads  frequent- 
ly aerving  as  covers  for  four  jars;  of  the  kind  aoaie- 
fliMs  called  Canopt :  they  may  also  my  properly  be 
eenndered  as  attendants  of  his,  who  nmmo  tO  Iw  a 
•IQI  more  important  personage  on  raeh  occanott*. 
The  first  of  the  four  has  f,'cnerally  a  human  head, 
and  may  be  caijed  'J'etrarr/iii  ;  his  name  contains  a 
*ort  of  forceps,  and  ii  broken  line  :  the  st'coiid  and 
third  have  respectively  the  heads  of  a  dog  or  baboon 
and  of  a  wolf :  and  they  agree  very  nUafactorily  with 
the  well  known  character  of  Awvaia,  and  with  that 
of  M ACBDo  his  companion,  mentioned  by  Diodortn  as 
hanof  •  woira  liead,  whoie  name  nay  possibly  have 
Mme  relation  to  MAWCitAT,  "  e  worker  in  silver,"  as 
that  of  Anuhis  has  to  Nun,  "  gol  !  "'  The  hierogly- 
phic name  of  Anubi^  differs  from  itiat  of  Apis  only 
in  having  the  angles  directed  immediately  upwards, 
a  circumstance  wnich  is  not  so  indifierent  to  the  sig- 
nification as  it  at  first  appeared ;  that  of  Macedo  has 
a  vnltiue  with  a  ttar,  and  aanelhnee  an  arm  initead 
efihe  Toltiire.  The  fbnrth  of  then  deitiee  is  npre* 
seoted  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  and  may  therefore 
be  called  Hieracion :  and  he  is  denoted  by  a  water 
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S8  •  •  98.  Among  the  many  hundreds  of  deities  who 
are  represented  in  various  ioacription*  and  aculp. 
turcs,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ere  two  penon- 

iii^e's  with  the  hends  of  wolves,  the  first  chnracterized 
hy  a  sort  of  raided  fr;ime  or  biiiiuer,  and  a  pnir  of 
liori>-,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  pseudony- 
mous or  temporary  terra  Ceresach:)},  and  llie  second 
by  a  half  bow,  and  a  sword  or  knife,  whence  he  may 
be  cdled  Bioxiphtut  a  figure  with  a  human  head, 
generally  wearing  a  feather  on  it,  and  denoted  by  a 
broad  feather  reversed,  which  is  implied  in  the  name 
Platyfjterus  ;  another  wearing  a  cap  with  a  whip  in 
it,  who  may  lie  culled  il/f.v.'/i^Mc  ;  and  a  fifkh  in  the 
form  of  a  female,  distinguished  by  a  bier,  who,  at 
Edfou,  bears  a  tear  oo  her  beadf  and  who  may  be 
called  Sarata. 

B.  KINGS.  * 

'■)Z,  Si.  \Ve  are  infornu  d  l)y  Pliny,  that  tlie  Alci' 
(tndiiaii  obelise  was  erected  by  Mesphrcs  or  Mes- 
tires,  the  reading  of  the  different  manuscripts  being 
(litrereni ;  and  since  no  king  of  the  name  Mestires  is 
meiitiorscd  by  other  inithors,  \xc  may  consider  this 
Memhra  aa  the  Meptiree  or  Meapliris  who  succeed- 
ed hw  mother  Araeiaia  about  1700  B.  C,  or  perha|M 
a  century  or  two  later.  The  hieroglyphical  name  of 
his  father  contains  that  of  tlte  god  Thoth,  and  may 
therefore  pos^sibl)  have  been  intended  for  the  Thuth' 
mosis  of  tlie  cliionologers,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  grandfather  of  Mesphre^.  The  obelise  at  Alex- 
andria, now  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  like  alnu»t 
all  others  which  Wf****"  three  lines  on  each  side,  es* 
hibita  di&rent  names  in  the  middle  and  the  outer 
linea:  from  tbia  circnmstance,  as  weD  aa  flron  the 
greater  depth  of  the  sculptures,  which  is  generally 
observable  '\n  the  middle  hne,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  line  stood  at  first  alone,  and  Umt  the 
two  on  each  side  were  added  by  a  later  nionarcli. 
The  Lateran  obelise,  however,  is  remarkable  for  ex- 
hibiting the  name  of  Mesphres  on  all  the  lines  of  the 
difierent  aides.  Hie  Lonttantinopolii4tn  obelise  has 
only  «ne  line  «o  each  nde,  with  the  name  of  Mes* 
phrea  the  son  of  Thudimosii.  The  same  name  it 
also  found  on  the  ;'ri'c'.vay  nf  f'lc  fifth  rntjcnrsih.  at 
Byban  El  Molouk  :  cm  a  palar  ui  ihe  palace  at  Kar- 
nak,  and  in  a  splendidly  coloured  bns  relief  on  one 
of  the  interior  architraves  of  the  gallery  ;  as  wdl  as 
on  a  seal  of  Denon,  I'l  OS,  and  on  SOasO  OtbeVt 
brou^t  from  Egypt  by  Mr  Legh. 

35.  Tlie  Itean  obelise  of  Archer  liat  a  "  son  of 
Mesphres,  &voured  by  Phthab  we  must  tticrefore 
distinguish  this  king  by  the  name  Misphragmuthotit, 
who  is  reooided  as  tlie  aoD  aod  tuooesMW  nf  Mes- 
phres. 

liT  .  .  ."f).  A  multitude  ol  aiieii  nl  Greek  inijcriptions 
identify  the  statue  of  .Mcmnon,  celebratrd  bv  uli  an- 
tiquity for  its  musical  powers,  wIiiLli,  .'^lraljo  says, 
he  wiinesaed  in  penon,  though  he  could  not  veiy 
positively  dedde  that  the  sound  piooeedcd  from  the 
statue,  rather  than  from  some  of  the  bystanders.  In 
one  of  the  inscriptions  we  find  the  word  Pkamenoth, 
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HWw^yphii:  not  as  a  date,  but  af  n  synonym  of  Memnon,  which 
YtamiiMtj,  ^^^^i  |,g  considorcil  a>  identical  with  the  Phamcnoph 
<;ivin  iiy  l'au>aiiiiis  as  his  K;jypti:in  iiaiiif,  an*!  with 
the  A  ii)iiiLiiiii>h  or  Ameni»pi»iu  ot  Maiicllw  «r  tithers!, 
wliicli  <litttr>  from  it  only  as  wanting  the  article. 
There  ia,  however,  »o<iic  doubt  to  which  Aincnophis 
tllil  tUUie  properly  bdongx.  Maneiho  makes  Mem> 
non  the  eighth  king  of  the  eighteeotii  dyoaHy,  who 
may  be  called  Amennpl>i«  the  Second ;  but  Manltam 
brings  him  down  lo  ili^'  AninitnL'ptittu's  oT  Maiiciln), 
or  Arucnoph-sttic  I'uunli,  aiul  iinnciijally  bctaii-i:  he 
thinks  that  only  u  succej^or  of  SiM»(n-.  could  have 
been  well  known  in  Ania :  and  he  even  8«ppo»«.!i  him 
to  have  been  later  than  Homer,  wlui,  lie  »ayg,  never 
inentMMiB  i>im,  though  HeaioU  calls  him  llu:  sun  of  i'i- 
tfhoaai  and  Attran.  But,  in  fact,  tlie  name  of  Mem* 
non  doe«  occur  in  the  Odyssey,  whe*e  Uiyoes  «l* 
ludes  lo  his  beauty  in  a  conversation  with  the  shade 
of  AchilU's  ;  and  llcsiod  coiilJ  (•c  irct-Iy  have  men- 
tioned a  king  as  descended  i'lmn  a  dcuy,  that  was 
not  considerably  earlier  tlmn  his  own  time;  so  (hat 
the  tradition  of  Manctho  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
the  mere  conjecture  of  Marshani.  At  the  same  time, 
ire  cannot  well  call  him  Memnon  the  aon  of  Thnth« 
moaia,  the  name  cf  die  Adwr  not  agreeing  with 
that  of  thi.H  kiii^' ;  and  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  »eeni>  to  Itad  us  to  the  third  Amenophis.  in> 
tcrnieiliuU-  hutwi-i.i>  thcst-  t^o  rxtrcinui,  who  was 
tbe  son  of  Kamesscs  Miamun,  or  Ktfinf.s«e>>  the  lover 
of  Ansmon ;  which  is,  that  Amenophis  him.^elf  ap- 
pears to  have  built  a  temple  lo  Ammun  in  the  isle  of 
Elephantine,  and  is  called  Miamun  in  several  of  tlic 
bierogljrphical  inacriptiona  atiU  exittiiw  there  t  «o 
that  there  is  little  douht  that  tl^e  name  Memnon  nutt 
have  been  [K  rivcd  from  Miamun.    Beside  the  dif- 
ferent statin  <  lit"  t!ie  Memnonium,  we  liinl  ninnu- 
intnis  of  the  same  ])C'rsonage  in  almott  vsvry  part 
of  Egypt,  though  On-y  arc  much  more  fre«jutnt  at 
Thebes  and  in  its  iiLiglihijurhootl.    The  name  is 
narlwd  on  all  the  liou  head«d  goddexKcs  of  black 
granite  which  are  now  in  tbe  British  Museum,  and 
on  some  Others  which  are  in  pomesiion  of  Mr 
Hanke*.   The  first  of  this  leriea  l«»ing  been  pur- 
cliAM-ti,  :is  TJriicc  iiiforni's  u^,  for  :l  1  ir;,'./  price,  by 
Dunua,  iur  llie  King  of  isaiJuu.i,  tlie  i:ihabituiits 
were  induced  lo  take  some  paii)>  in  di;.'[;nii,'  the 
otben  out  of  tbe  sand.    The  building,  ci.he  1  by 
the  F^cb  tbo  tomb  of  Osymundyas,  b.  ars  nl- 
an  tbe  name  of  Metnaon;  and  it  is  remarked  by 
Strabo,  that  Memnon  and  Ismendes  may  probably 
have  been  the  fame  person.  The  name  is  al«o  found 
in  the  grottos  at  Uyban  El  Molouk,  on  some  statues 
rciiresciitinp  Osiris,  and  in  Niinie  inscriptions  at  Om- 
bo»,  m  »<.il  hj,  on  a  scul  of  Dcnon,  I'l.  98.    Mr  Bui- 
luck  has  presented  to  the  British  Museum  a  scara- 
birus  of  *ery  hard  stone,  on  which  we  find  the  name 
of  Memnon,  together  with  tliut  of  his  father  and  mo* 
tber,  whom  we  may  call,  in  order  toprcaerve  the  07- 
thologicalanalogy,  Tithous  and  Eoa,  although  withotit 
asserting  (hat  (liis  Tithous  wa'^  the  bciilderof  the  la- 
byrinth, which  some  au(hors  lijivu  udributed  to  a 
kiiij,'  !iuiiu-il  Tithoes,  and  others  to  Ismende*.  TJie 
mother's  name  occurs  also  alone,  a«  "  the  goddess 
mother,"  on  tbe  back  of  a  beetle  in  GofdoD'a  Mun- 


mies,  Plate  22  ;  a  circumstonrc  nliiili  rtinuvcs  t!ic Uiasirinlgt 
doubt,  that  might  otherwise  art*e,  irum  ihc  want  of  ^^?~~3 
the  feiiiale  termination  in  the  name;  the  father's  i.i 
found  Oil  a  square  seal,  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Legh.  There  is  another  copy  of  the  inscription  oP 
Mr  Bullock's  scarabaeus,  on  a  scarabaeus  iK-longing 
to  .Mr  I'alin,  which  lutd  long  been  used  by  n  Greek 
priest  at  Athena*  for  stamping  the  paschal  brud. 
iDuboit.  Pierrea  Gravies.  Plsr.  1817,  Pt.  V.  N. 
."  )  The  beautiru!  head,  lately  brought  fri;rn  the 
.■^leniaunium  tu  the  Brilish  Museum,  Ium  oiiiy  a 
part  of  the  raihcr'i.  name  remaining,  which  doc» 
not  appear  to  be  (hat  of  the  faliier  of  Memnon, 
though  the  first  three  characters  are  tlie  f^ame ; 
but  toe  fourth  is  the  pedestal  representing  Pbthaii: 
and  •  similar  name  is  foend  on  some  other  cdoasat 
atattiea  and  obelises  remaining  in  l^tcypt,  a^^  well  as 

00  a  Smaller  fi;;urc  of  red  grunile,  brought  by  Mr 
IIumiltDii  frDiii  I  .'e|)liant;ne. 

'MK  111  the  principal  iiaii.e  en  lh(>  oh«'li<!C  at  A'dr- 
tttili,  the  fuiul  teah'  i>t  the  niiiiie  (it  Nkiiinon  is  ex- 
cliangeil  tor  a  pair  of  arms  stretched  upwards ;  n 
variation  whidi  naj  be  expressed  bjr  calling  it 
Atncmisaa  or  Amautt,  tram  SnnH,  n  nair.  The 
fhther'a  nam*  la  also  a  little  like  that  of  Tithout; 
but,  that  the  difference  is  constant,  may  be  inferit:d 
from  its  separate  occurrence  on  a  seal  brought  home 
by  .Mr  Le;;!i,  a  lion's  head  making  a  part  of  it  in 
both  instances.  The  true  name  and  date  of  this 
personage  must  be  considered  as  wholly  unknown ; 
though  the  resemblance  of  tbe  name  to  Memnon 
makes  it  convenient  to  place  thenlogathn^.  In  Mr 
Boughton'a  minute  golden  iuige,  curved  in  the 
Arcba^ilogia,  the  name  anpam  to  be  tba  aaaw,  bat 
with  the  ^ynen^mooi  aoMtUirtion  of  tbe  hatchet  fbr 

flu-  juilge. 

40,  41.  Tlie  obelise  ot  HdinpfJij  luts  every  mrtrk 
ot  cottiiderabic  antiquity,  and  the  shortness  and  sim- 
plici(y  of  its  inscription  is  appropriate  to  a  remote 
period.  Pliny  says,  that  Mitres  or  .Mestires  first 
erected  obelises  at  Heliopolb ;  he  also  mentions  So- 
this,  and  apparently  Ratiiesacai  as  havii^  left  aimihu- 
monuments  of  their  magnificence  in  the  same  place. 
The  principal  name  011  the  o!)eIi.-.e  now  remaininp  nt 
.M.itureah  iii.iy  iilv  )  be  observed  in  severitl  (ither  in- 
>eript  lui-,  batu  ith  the  subs(i(u(ion  of  (woothernumes 

1  i>r  tliat  of  the  father;  so  that  the  name  of  the  son  must 
probably  have  lielonged  to  many  iliU'ereiit  indivi- 
duals i  a  circumstance  which,  as  well  as  the  sound* 
belonging  to  the  th'flferent  chanden,  t^greeaveiy 
well  with  Kamesses,  for  we  have  n tt,  **  the  sun,"  m  es, 
"  a  btrth,"  and  shesii.  "  a  pair so  that  we  may 
venture  ti>  e, ill  it  /u  njcti^  v  ;  aiul  »e  may  take  Hfron 
for  the  father  of  Uie  tir*t  UciHes«ie»,  (rom  Hcrmapion, 
though  it  i>  possible  that  he  may  be  the  .\rmaisolMa- 
nethu ;  but  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  evidence  to  ap« 
propriatetohtnthatname.  Another  Remesses  secma 
to  iiave  been  n  aon  of  Sesostris;  a  third  ilameiaw 
fbllowa  Ammenepbthes  in  Manetho,  and  agreee  witih 
the  Rhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  and  (he  Remphis  of 
Diodorus,  who  is  tueiiti  oned  as  the  successor  of  Pro- 
teus; and  thi^  may,  perliup--,  have  been  the  Re- 
mosses  of  tbe  frizes  of  Montagu  and  Ficoroni 
(Hterayl.  7  On.  9  If )» who  aecni%  flron  tbe  reaem- 
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llicHglTpbic  blaiicc  of  the  ditVercnt  paits  of  the  work,  to  liavi; 
VtMluLij-.  ijct  n  nearly  contemporary  with  Scioslris.  (Hicr<i^,'I. 
7  I{.  I.)  There  Is  also  another  Kciue&ses  on  the 
Lioos  at  the  founinin  of  Aqua  Felice,  near  the  hadis 
oTDiodfltian  at  Rame,  the  name  of  whose  bther  is 
•  iHtle  like  th«  name  rappoaed  to  belong  to  Arsinoe, 
N.60. 

42,  43.  The  oliflisc,  erected  by  Augustu^  in  ilie 
CrM.'/"!*  Mii>  ti!f;,  is  said,  bv  I'linv,  to  have  bi'tii  tiie 
work  of  i>a(ostris;  and  there  arc  «iifltcicnt  ducu- 
menii  of  its  identity  with  that  which  bad  long  re- 
mineil  burieii  near  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  which 
figtms  ham  been  given  by  Zf>ega  and  athen*  The 
inscription  was  tujppoaed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to 
contain  a  compenditnn  of  the  physical  and  phiitMO- 
pliicnl  kariiing  of  tlio  Egyptians  ;  Iiut,  in  order  to 
make  this  opinion  credible,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
admit  that  the  princes  of  earlier  days  entertained 
veiy  different  ideas  from  those  which  have  since 
been  prcv.iient,  respecting  the  comparative  import* 
ance  of  the  abstract  scieocei,  and  of  national  proi* 
perity,  and  martial  glory.   If  SeMMtria  waa  the  aon 

of  Aiuenophi'',  lie  cannot  h;iv!'  hccn  tlio  ii;  ;_'rung 
king  menti'iaed  in  this  obelise  :  but  it  may  ,>arelv  he 
attrihiUfd  to  I'hcrnu  X\\i-  mmi  of  Sr'.'i^lns,  ivlio,  ac- 
cording to  Hei'oiieius,  erected  two  obelises  ;  and  the 
OCCUmnce  of  the  name  of  Sisostriu,  as  the  father, 
mi^  be  flOBtidered  as  lufficieDtly  confoimable  to  the 
leatinoajr  ef  PKny.  Tbe  aame  mmea  aie  found, 
with  a  slight  variation,  on  a  tmall  statue  of  basalt, 
very  h'ghly  finished,  now  standing  in  tbe  British 
Museum;  and  Denon  has  copied  them  from  an  ui* 
Scri[)tio:i  in  tiic  Meiononium.  (PI.  llfi.) 

41.  Xtaicoreu!,  according  to  Diodnriis,  was  an- 
other sun  of  Sesostris ;  his  nrtmr-  o'Tiirs  also  in 
P!lny,  and  we  may  consider  hini  u  t  i  l  ^  m  ji  .Sesostris 
Bseotioned  in  Mr  Montagu's  friaes.  The  name  ia 
also  fbtind  at  Pbifae,  and,  with  a  slq^t  vartatidn,  on 
an  aftar  of  basalt,  figured  by  Caylua  (Rec.  I.  PI. 
19),  now  it)  the  king's  library  at  l*uri>-.  The  ri  iniiins  ' 
of  the  same  name  may  also  be  observed  on  a  bloci:, 
apparently  of  white  sandstone,  in  the  Hritish  Mu- 
aeinn,  which  is  figured  by  Norden,  in  iu  old  .'■itua- 
tion,  as  a  part  of  the  foundations  of  Pomp«y's  Pillar 
at  Alexandria,  and  it  occurs  on  a  fragment  Oi  a  sUUne 
broi^t  by  Mr  Hamilton  irora  Tbi&s . 

4:5.  The  name  of  Pntteui,  or  Certut,  otherwise 
Ammencplithes,  is  only  known  as  the  prcdcce'-ii)r  of 
one  of  the  ki[igs  named  Ramessrs,  and  we  may  safely 
einpioy  it  tor  the  father  of  the  Rt_nie-isc*  of  the  frizes 
of  .MuntHgu  and  t'icoroni,  the  whole  of  which  are 
teroarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship. 
^  46, 47«  Until  we  obtain  evidence  of  a  move  posi- 
tive nature,  we  may  give  to  the  two  kings  mention- 
ed  on  the  sarcophagus  of  green  breccia,  the  names 
of  Ameenupthet  and  Anytis,  supposing  them  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  .Anienephthes,  or  Anienophis 
tlie  Fitth,  and  his  successor  Osochuo.  The  father's 
name  might,  without  dilficulty,  be  read  "  .M«nuph- 
thah,"  supposing  some  titles  to  follow  it.  There  are 
also  two  obelises  of  the  same  king,  brought  from 
Ctim,  wlUcb  atand  near  the  saicophagus  in  tbe  Bri* 
tish  ^lineum,  and  the  style  of  the  workmanship 
'■nn!Lnf.,ir  ri '.M  rn!)Ios  that  of  tlie  times  of  Si  -  i-tris, 
Odd  hii  ;iumediate  successors,  it  has  been  ob&crved, 


that  neitiier  of  the  names  can  well  be  .ilexander's,  HiemglypJiie 
t^iiiee  t'lat  of  the  father  is  repeated  much  more  fre-  V«»*»«hi'y' 
queutly  than  ibat  of  the  «oo,  which  cotild  not  have 
happened  if  it  had  been  meant  ftr  Philip ;  and  Alex, 
ander  had  no  son  who  could  ha?e  been  mentioned 
in  bis  sarcophagus.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that 
Alex.mder  should  have  erected  any  obelf^cs  nt 
Memphis  or  in  it^  neigtibouihood.  The  god  Am- 
iiiuii  is  no  wliere  mentioned  among  the  titles  of  the 
king,  and  holds  only  an  inferior  rank  among  the  in- 
numerable deities  represented  in  the  tablets.  We 
find  both  the  names,  without  any  addition,  on  a 
dovetail  of  copper,  engraved  in  lord  Valcntia's  Tra- 
vdt,  which  was  fownd  at  fk'hbeir.  the  Atarbecbis  or 
Aphroditopolis  of  the  ancients,  situated  on  the 
branch  oi  the  Nile  that  nins  to  Damielto. 

*R.  .  .  M).  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Flnmini- 
an  obelKc,  oow  standing  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
at  lioine,  which  was  the  smaller  of  the  two  formerly 
in  the  Circus  Mazimot.  placed  there  by  Augustna. 
and  used  as  the  gnaoMMi  of  n  di.tl,  was  the  work  nf 
Senneserteus  or  Semnesynaeus,  who  reigned  in 
T"gy  |)t  nt  tne  time  tliat  Pv  tliagoras  visited  it.  This 
king  -eenis  to  liiue  bi  en  the  same  with  I'samrouthis 
or  INa.mmis;  and  the  authority  of  the  evidence  ia 
so  much  the  stronger,  as  the  period  in  question  is 
not  extremely  remote.  The  father  of  Psammis,  ac- 
cordiog  to  Ilcrodottt«,  was  Necos  or  Nwhao.  Tbe 
two  names  occur  on  all  tbe  middle  lines  of  the  obe. 
iise;  and  that  of  the  father  on  the  pillar  of  a  colos- 
sal Isis  in  the  Supplement  of  Alontfaucon  :  the  Si^l- 
fitiliari  obelise,  which  seems  to  have  been  partly  co- 
l)ied  from  the  Flaminian,  has  them  both.  In  the 
middle  lines  of  both  the  obelises  at  Luxor  we  find  • 
name  much  resembling  that  of  Psammis,  which  are 
may  therefore  call  Psammetius,  conjecturing  that  it 
nav  have  bdooged  to  PMmneticha8»  who  reigned  a 
litue  earlier  <  tlie  father's  name  is  not  itnlike  in  its 
import  to  that  of  Ncchao,  both  implying  "  opprov- 
cd  by  Phthah and  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  in  Maoe- 
rho's  series,  the  prodecesior  of  flnnmetiehtta  ia  also 
N'echao. 

:j  1 ,  52.  Among  the  most  common  of  all  the  names 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  on  a  great  variety  of  mooa- 
memi!,  are  these  which  were  mistaken  by  Kircher 
^  a  sort  of  amuleta  or  duuns,  which  he  denomi- 
nated the  Mophtbbmendesian  tablets.  They  oc cm- 
alone  on  three  small  obiliscs  only,  the  Medicean,  the 
MaliHtcanr-  and  the  Moaliculian  of  Kircher ;  but 
they  are  found  in  the  external  lines  of  tlie  Alexan- 
drian, the  two  at  Luxor,  the  Flaminian,  and  the  Sai- 
lustian,  while  none  are  ever  found  exterior  to  them* 
They  must,  therefore*  neeemarily  be  attributed  to 
one  of  die  latest  Uhgs  of  Egypt ;  and  ther«  is  none 
BO  likely  to  have  made  such  a  display  ;iit  Amasim,  a 
man  of  considerable  magnificence,  and  ut  liie  same 
time  of  a  cautious  and  artful  character :  indeed,  we 
have  no  alternative  left  but  to  choose  between  him 
and  some  of  the  kings  who  revolted  against  the  Per- 
Kians,  and  who  do  not  appear  so  likely  to  have  bad 
leisure  or  finances  for  public  works  of  splendour* 
His  iisther'a  oam^  like  that  of  Nechao,  containa  tlie 
character  denoting  Vulcan,  and  it  may  be  called 
Maciiiiph'! ,  .  imt  f.r  i*as  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Both  the  names  arc  laund  in  one  of  tlie  middle  lines 
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iiurrttv)  of  the  Flaruiniaa  obelise;  and  on  that  side  tlic  king 
v>^buhry^  is  repTMOnted  in  the  tablet  as  doing  homage  to  liu 
'  predeccMor,  irbo  occupiei  the  place  of  honmir  en 
the  other  iMae.  The  father's  name  aeeiw  to  oeear 
on  the  belt  ofa  colossal  statue  io  the  p  it.u  o  nt  Knr- 
mk.  On  n  fragment  of  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
f;hiiii,  t!u:  luinu-s  arc  repeated  in  various  ditLH  tion*, 
'  as  if  it  had  bulouged  to  a  floor  or  a  ct-iiiog  :  they  aU 
f  o  occur  on  a  statue,  considerably  mutilated,  in  the 
attitude  of  Irifclf  iK ;  and  in  Montfaucon's  Supple- 
inentt  en  the  b  u  k  of  a  colossal  Isis,  which  seems 
alio  to  httvc  been  begun  by  Pnammi*.  On  the  eatt* 
ern  Col  oft  us  at  Luxor,  there  It  a  name  which  might 
he  trtkcn  cither  for  that  of  Aniasis  or  for  tli  it  of  the 
pseudonymous  l*«jmmetiii8 ;  hut  the  sinint;  figure  is 
somewhat  dill'cri'nt :  the  vic  tor  in  the  naval  nuiibat 
at  Medintt  Abou,  who  apixajs  ;ilso  frequently  at 
Ombos,  considerably  rest  mints  ilicm  both.  Lord 
Mountnorris  has  a  rough  teal  with  the  name  of 
Amosid  only,  the  epithet  God  being  prefixed  io  a 
anoller  character.  The  naoica  aho  occur  on  a  anall 
obeluc  lying  at  Tsan,  the  undent  Tani*.  of  which 
a  sketch  was  brought  home  br  l')r  Mtrii  n. 

r>'J,  t.  We  find  at  Karnak  ilie  name  of  a  king 
!-o:iiLwli:it  like  Piiainiiiis,  that  of  his  father  rei<ie- 
bling  H  coiHpouud  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice.  Per- 
haps tliey  are  not  very  correctly  copied,  but  they 
may  stand,  under  the  temporary  name*  of  Diteosj- 

SIS  and  Ptoleberitts,  as  specinten*,  aoraeirluit  aingu- 
r«  of  a  mixture  of  different  dynaatics ;  and  In  this 

Eiint  of  view  they  may  be  placed  between  the  eld 
g\  l)ti,in  kings  and  their  Grct  i  i;  <  n:  querors, 
,'i5.  (Plate  LXXV.)  Tlie  naim-  uf  Ai.fcXANOER 
lias  not  yi  t  bceii  Jiii  r:  i  iried  in  ilie  Katred  cliaracters; 
but  it  wiii  appear  hcreat'tcr,  that  a  knon  IcdirL-  of  the 
enchorial  form  may  possibly  contribute  very  matc- 
mlly,  at  acme  future  tine,  to  aaaiat  ua  in  determine 
ing  it 

56.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whnfcvcr  respecting 
the  signification  of  the  name  of  Ptoi  tmy.  as  it  oc- 
curs an  the  stone  of  Hosettu  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  1*1  ileti  rnniic  its  identity  in  t^oiue  other  cases, 
where  it  uniy  possibly  have  been  modified  by  con- 
traction, mutilation,  or  combination.  In  this  and  a 
few  other  praper  names,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  tnic«  loue  of  the  ata^a  by  which  alphabetical 
wvitbg  aeens  to  have  ariaen  out  of  hicroglyphical ; 
a  process  which  may  indeed  be  in  some  measure  il- 
lustrated by  the  manner  in  which  the  modern  Chi- 
nese express  a  loreign  combination  of  sounds,  the 
tharacters  bting  rendered  simply  "phonetic"  by  an 
appropriate  mark,  instead  of  retaining  their  natural 
«lgniiication ;  and  tliis  mark,  in  §tmt  modon  {wint- 
ed  books,  sfiproaching  very  n«ar  to  tha  rhig  inr- 
roandiog  the  hieroglyphic  naaiea.  The  enchorial 
name  of  Ptolemy  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  Iiicroglvphieal  ;  imd  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  deduce  the  one  from 
the  other,  without  a  knottlidg  ■  ot'  the  epistologra- 
i>luc  forms  of  the  separate  characters,  as  ascertained 
by  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripts.  The  beginning 
Mad  end  are  obviously  parU  of  the'  ring,  which,  in 
the  sacred  character,  surrounds  every  proper  name, 
aacapt  ^yo^of  tiie  ddiies.  The  square  block  and 
tiM  aBBiicircla  anawtr  hiTariably  in  all  the  luonu- 


scripts  to  characters  resembling  the  p  and  t  of  Aker*  HicMKlnliic 
blaa,  which  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  en-  ^'''••"'■'y 
cfaorial  name.  The  next  character,  wlucb  soems  to 
b«  a  kind  of  knot,  Is  not  esaentnlly  neoeaaanr,  bdnig 
oilen  omitted  in  the  sacred  characters,  anil  always 
in  the  enchorial.  The  lion  correspoitds  to  the  lo  of 
Akcrblad  ;  a  lion  bciug  ainavs  expressed  by  a  simi- 
lar character  in  tiic  manu;»cripti> :  an  oblique  line 
crossed  ytauding  fur  the  body,  and  au  erect  line  for 
the  tail :  thii>  was  probably  read  not  lo  but  oi.t;  al- 
though,  in  more  modern  Coptic^  OIM  is  translated  a 
ram ;  we  have  also  Bitii.  astag :  and  the  ^ure  of  the 
Stat;  becomes,  in  the  ranning  hand,  somethmg  like  this 
of  il."  tii  ii  The  next  character  is  known  to  have 
some  relcieiue  to  "  place,"  in  Coptic  ma  ;  and  it 
SI  ems  to  bavi!  been  read  either  ma,  or  simply  M; 
and  this  cliiitacter  is  always  expressed  in  the  run- 
ning hand  by  the  m  of  Akcrblad's  alphabet.  The 
two  featliers,'  whatever  iheir  natural  meaning  may 
have  been,  answer  to  the  three  patalld  Unea  of  tKie 
enchorad  text,  and  they  aecn  in  more  than  one  in. 
stance  to  hftve  been  rend  i  or  e  ;  the  bent  Itne  pro> 
b.ibh  :!L:nifiiiI  -..u.it,  ant!  w:is  reai!  n-':  or-'^  ;  for 
till'  Cojilic  Niii.i  Mcikis  to  have  betu  iiea.Jy  etjuiva- 
lent  to  the  C<reek  sk-.ma.  Putting  all  tiiese  ele- 
ments t4>gcther  »vo  have  precisely  i'tole.maios,  the 
Greek  name ;  or  perhaps  i  tolemeos,  as  it  would 
more  naturally  be  called  in  Coptic.  The  slight  va- 
riations of  the  word  in  difTcrent  parts  of  the  enchori- 
al text  may  be  conaidared  «s  exprcaaing  soosething 
like  aspirations  or  accentuations. 

57.  The  appellalion  soteres,  as  a  dual,  is  well 
marked  in  the  inscription  of  Kosctta,  and  the  charac- 
ter, thus  determined,  explains  a  long  name  in  the 
temple  at  Edfnu,  whicti  must  mean  "  the  two  savi- 
our gods,"  with  various  titles  of  honour,  such  as 
"  ttie  agents  of  Fbthab,  the  emMems  of  triumph,  the 
approved  of  Pbre,  the  favoured  of  the  Mile,  the  ve« 
nerable  consorts  in  empire." 

.58.  Tlie  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  mother  of 
Ptiiladelphus,  was  IIj  ittsu  r  ,  whose  name  is  found 
on  a  ceiling  ai  Karuak,  in  Uic  phrase,  "  Ptolemy 
and  . .  Berenice,  the  saviour  gods."  In  tin's  name 
we  appear  to  have  another  specimen  of  syllabic  and 
alphabetical  writing  combined,  in  a  manner  not  ex- 
tremely unlike  die  ludicrous  mixtures  of  words  and 
things  wiA  which  chihhvtt  ate  sometimes  amtwed; 
for  however  Warburton's  indignation  might  be  ex- 
cited by  such  a  comparison,  it  is  perfectly  true  that, 
occas)o'iKilly,  "  tlu-  sublime  ditVers  from  the  ridicu- 
lous by  a  i^iiigle  st«p  only."  The  tirst  character  of 
the  hieroglvphic  name  is  precisely  of  tlic  same  form 
with  a  basket  rt  presented  at  Pyban  l-'l  Molouk,  and 
called,  in  the  description,  *'  panier  a  arises;"  and  A 
basket,  in  Coptic,  »  wit-  The  oval,  which  re- 
sembles an  eye  without  the  pupil,  means  elsewhere 
"  lo,"  wliicti  in  Co|)iic  is  l  .  the  waved  line  is  "  of," 
and  roust  be  rt  ikUtkI  s  ,  ibe  feathers  1 ;  the  little 
footstool  semis  to  be  superfluous;  ll)e  goose  is  ke,  or 
KEN  ;  Kircber  gives  us  XESESoii  for  a  goose  ;  but  the 
Ksoii  means  gregarious,  probably  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Egyptian  sheldrake,  and  the  simple  etymon 
approaches  to  the  luuiic  of  a  goose  in  many  Other 
languages.  We  have,  therefore,  literally  aiMuica ; 
or,  if  the  .V  must  be  ipseitcd,  the  acemalive  bt»spi« 
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HxnctfphKcrv,  uliith  may  cafily  have  been  confounded  by  iho 
V«e»i>«l»r|'.  j^gypijjjijj^  ^itli  tlio  nominative.  The  final  charac* 
ters  are  merely  the  feminine  termination.  Tiic  on- 
cborial  tuxt  afford*  lU  a  remarkable  instance  of  tlic 
diversity  wbueh  wai  allowed  in  the  mode  of  rcprc- 
aeutiog  tiM  mam  imne.  The  firit  chanctcr  has 
not  the  leaat  mamblaiice  to  Ae  baiket;  bat  the 
first  and  second  toj;ttfier  are  very  comoionly  v^ed 
in  the  manuiicripts,  a  ciMiac  representation  of  u 
boat,  which  was  called  bari,  or  possibly  berk,  for 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Kircher  had  any  other  au- 
tbaritj  than  that  of  Diodorus  for  bahi  :  and  the  word 
seatzouTs  is  used  for  aoother  vehicle.  The  encho' 
'  rial  ■  may  possibly  have  ben  derived  flrom  a  hori- 
zontal line,  turned  up  at  one  end ;  we  have  then  the 
three  diuhes  for  the  t,  and  the  two  angles  seem  to 
Imvt-  answered  to  the  ke,  for  a  bird  is  not  uncom- 
monly scribbled  iu  some  such  manner;  so  thai  we 
have  cither  BARrsicF.  or  iiikknk  k,  by  :t  corablliap 
tion  iomcwliut  diHcrent  I'rom  the  former. 

.  .  65.  The  temple  at  Ombos  was  dedicated,  as 
«•  find  from  the  Greek  tnacription  copied  by  Mr 
Hamiltoo,  "  in  the  name  of  tbe  divine  Piolemj 
Philomctor  and  Cleopatra,  and  their  children,  to 
AruerU  Apollo,  and  the  other  gods  of  tbe  temple, 
by  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  nome."  \\ C  ttmy, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  in  it  the  names  of  tlie&e 
sovereigns,  together  with  those  of  some  or  all  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  able  to 
determine,  without  difficulty,  some  cpitheta  wbidl 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  this  and  the  two  pre* 
ceding  reigns ;  but,  hitherto,  nothiug  haa  been  ob* 
Jtrvid  tliat  cati  be  considered  us  so  clearly  denoting 
either  I'hiladLlplius  and  his  queen  Ar^inoc,  or  Eu- 
crgetcs  and  his  Ik-rinice,  alUiougli  vome  assisUinco 
might  have  been  derived,  in  identtlying  them,  from 
the  eadioriai  text  of  Raaetta.  Wc  have>  bowever^ 
m.  the  aaine  temptet^a  name*  evidmitljr  cooipoimdi 
in  whidi  •  batilne  if  fSdIowed  hj  two  ibathm  and 
a  bent  line;  ood  to  judge  from  a  comparison  of  tfio 
enchorial  text  with  the  manuscripts,  ;i  ba.-iiisc  ou-.'ht 
to  be  till.'  emblem  ot  1  '  li  i  r  i :    ;  tiie  port  of  tlie 
name  preceding  it  is,  h>i»cvcr,  not  Berenice,  und 
must,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  Arsixue,  the 
daughter  of  Eucrgetes.   But  it  tecmi  impomible  to 
Mtempt  to  compare  the  obarafiten  empiojed  with 
die  aound*;  tiooe  they  sometimaa  oocor  in  aa  in- 
verted order,  whidi  the  sounds  could  not  do.  In- 
deed, the  name  seems  to  be  very  often  repeat- 
ed in  situations  where  its  most  essential  parts  seem 
to  bo  a  ijuailrant  of  a  circle,  two  feailier^,  and  a 
beat  or  brok«n  line;  in  other  places,  as  at  Dendera, 
the  bird,  the  hand,  and  the  oval,  are  added ;  and  it 
it  not  inipoMifaJe  that  tbe  quadrant  aaqp  have  been 
meant  as  a  repreaentation  of  a  lentil,  wbidi  In  Cop* 
lie  is  ARsHiN,  and  which  alone  may  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  identify  the  name.    It  occurs  in  the  ccle> 
breticl  zodiac  at  Dendera,  and  vltv  frccnn.ntly  at 
PhiJa£,  and  it  may  possibly,  hereaficr,  lead  us  very 
readily  to  discover  the  liiero^lyphical  naiiiu  of  Phi- 
Icdelphus.    That  of  PHiLopAToa  i»  saticfactorily 
asceruined  by  the  assistance  of  the  chaxacier  eUF- 
plojml  fK    father"  in  ihe  Roaetia  atoaeb  though 
dwi  diaiMier  u  nuA  mutUaiedf  and.  couM  not 
ttte  bant  po«th«ly  detumiMd  wfthoM  IU*  ooiaicl* 


dence.    The  name  is  fourul  in  ilit  ^rt  .'  leiiip'e  at  p'""" 
Edfou  itill  more  distinctly  tikaa  ai  Oiiibos,  mid  it  ^o^buUr). 
occurs  several  tiroes  at  Karnak.    l.t'ini  ANCs  is  n.--  '^^'^ 
vcr  diKtinguishcd  in  any  other  iiiacripiion  by  the 
characters  appropriated  to  him  in  that  of  llocettn 
(N*  JSl) ;  but  we  continually  find  a  eynonymoua 
end>lem,  which  n  employed  m  the  Rosetta  Uotie  to 

signify  "  rnlightening,"  where  the  Crctlv  traii^^hition 
iiai  i;i'ii'iiANt;s ;  and  this  charnctcr,  [ila;  t\l  hi  inecn 
two  hatchelt'  tafing  each  otber,  can  only  iiavL'  nicaut 
the  "  illustrious  deity,"  or  deities.  Iu  tiiiA  i'urui,  the 
name  occurs  very  frequently  at  Philae,  and  in  the 

{;reat  temple  at  £iitbu,  where  it  aeema  to  be  tbe 
ateat  name.  For  the  PaiioMiTOitis,  we  kate  ft  - 
character  which  occurs  in  tome  other  monument*, 
and  meant  apparently  "  mother,"  the  name  contain- 
i*  being  fouiii)  several  limes  in  the  temple  at 
Unibo.".    At  Kous,  or  Apollinopolis  Parva,  llicrc  i.'*  ■ 
another  Greek  inscription  ot  tbe  I'hilometorcs  and 
their  children ;  but  in  the  hieroglyphics  copied  by 
Denon,  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  seem  to  be 
wanting^  and  that  of  a  young  prince  only  remaiati  a 
coktMuTatatae  of  whom  »  figured  by  Montfiiucon 
in  his  Suffhnuni,  having  the  same  name  in  the  bell, 
with  the  addition  of  "  the  son  of  King  Ptolemy ;"  it 
will,  therefore,  be  justifiable  to  distinguish  this  per- 
sonage by  calling  him  Cleopatrides.    The  divine  ho- 
nours, H  bich  are  so  often  attributed  in  these  inscrip- 
tion* to  the  reigning  sovereigns,  afford  us  an  expla* 
Oiltfon  of  the  Creek  inscriptions  to  the  "  Syntbro- 
aont  godt  of  £{|ypt»"  which  repeatedly  occur :  and 
of  die  deteription  "nateraal  gods,''  as,  indeed, 
Philadclphus  and  his  queen  are  caUed  in  tbe  Oraek  > 
inscription  of  llosetta,  . 

cr.  PRIVATE  PBESONS. 

$5 . .  71<  We  iiad  the  namet  of  tix  individuals  cx- 
nroaed  in  the  enchorial  text  of  tho  inscription  of 

Koseitn,  thnujjli  tliey  uro  wauling  la  the  disliuet 
hieroglyphics  ;  but,  ,ij  tlicy  are  clearly  ascertained 
by  the  context,  they  are  of  eoiisiiierable  value  in 
tracing  the  approach  of  tlie  hieroglyphic  to  alplia- 
betic  writing.  These  are  Abtus,  Philinus,  Dto>  - 
cBHBs,  Pybrha,  Aatu,  jumI  Immb.  In.  Diagenea 
and  Areio,  we  diieover  no  tnece  of  the  ring  wMeh  it 
the  usual  characteristic  of  proper  names ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  occasionally,  in  some  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts, the  pan  t^e  nn^'  applied  to  a  title  of 
Osiris,  which  is  more  regularly  written  without  any 
such  distinction. 

72.  A  name  of  a  private  individual  it  inserted  - 
from  a  sarcophagus  in  the  British  MlltOlimi  CQgiav* 
cd  by  Alexander,  in  bia  Eggj^n  MmwmaOt*  Ita 
form  it  not  that  of  a  parSlelepiped,  but-  more  ac« 
commodated  to  tbe  shape  of  the  body.  Thr  pseu- 
donymous appellation  liamuneut  has  been  derived 
Irom  the  elementary  charactert  abeadj  obaeiTad  ilL  ■. 
tbe  names  of  xs  and  amom. 

D.  ANIMALS. 

7S»  A  igure  aittiog  «o  the  ground,  and  stretchiag^  ' 
out  OM  haail,  aaona  to  imply  limply  a  man  or  pev* 
Mw;  wUdi  ia  ceitiiiilyflM  ieaio  of  the  aDcborial 
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W^^jgli"'' diameter  that  commnnlv  nr'*%v-ri  to  it 


in  the  iitanu> 
oltcri  iip]>cnr* 


'''"scripts;  but  in  composition  the 
to  lose  tlii!>  seiihc 

74.  The  homed  snnke,  crv'r])in!.'  aloup,  is  cicar- 
Ir  BUHMIt,  io  MKDC  parts  of  the  iji'v''r:ption  of  Ho^cttSt 

nr  BiM  or  it;  dtbougfa  it  Hm  other  mhum  io  conw 
poiitbD.   It  ia  wiy  rnrairkiible,  that  the  enchorial 

t  haracti  r,  and  that  of  the  mimiscripta,  resenibhng  a 
aj>[iroarhe«  extreme !y  ncjir  to  the  Coptic  Y,  which 
aUo  means  "  him;"  ami  iini  ,  tir  111  a,  is  the  Coptic 
term  for  a  snake;  bo  that  iim  cotiicicience  seems  to 
affind  us  another  trace  of  the  origin  of  the  alphabet. 

7£..78.  TheBO(.LacK,the  bam,  the  antelope, 
•nd  the  TORTOisi,  are  prorcd  to  be  tometimcs  re- 
|iKieiitatioBa  of  the  tbingt  which  they  rctembie,  by 
their  occurrence  in  imcriptiona  aeeoitipanied  by 
tablets ;  though  some  of  them  have  probably,  else- 
where, a  metaphorical  sense.  The  ram  ii  oileo  re> 
preiiented  with  two  paift  of  homat  th«  one  natural, 
tlic  other  imaginarj. 

78*.  The  CROCODILB  if  identified  by  a  rery  dis- 
tinct drawioK  in  a  manuscript  sent  hone  by  Mr 
Baaket«  and  u  repeatedly  designated  in  the  test  1^ 
a  figure  representing  it.  (a)  The  deity  with  a  cnv 
codilc's  heod  is' a  separate  personage,  and  is  denoted 
bv  a  fiji^ure  of  the  same  tinimal  with  tbe  tail  turned 
uiidcr  il.  (b)  I'late  LXXVIII.  (1.) 

79.  Tlie  asp  or  basilisc  is  *o  coarse'y  repro- 
•eoted  in  the  stone  oi  Rust  tia,  that  the  object  in- 
tended by  il  emdd  not  have  been  conjectured  with- 
out •  compariaon  with  other  inscriptiiMMi  the  con* 
tut  wi%  bvwefer,  laflkiciiit  to  detenaine  iti  wm- 
ing  flrwa  the  CMOiinatioii  of  dib  moauiaeiit  alone. 

E.  INANIMATE  OBJECTS. 

80.  Tlic  essential  parts  of  the  name  of  Egypt 
•eem  to  b«  the  square  and  the  wheel,  signifying 
**  splendid  land."  In  addition  to  these,  or  their  ni* 
dimenta,  the  enchorial  word  baa  lU  tbe  beginDin|;  • 
character  which  generally  answers  to  an  arm  holding 
a  feather,  or  to  the  flame  of  .'i  lamp,  an  cmJilem 
which  seems  ulso  lo  relate  to  I'gypt  io  one  of  the 
lines  of  the  inscriplioti  of  Ko-etla.  A  flame  and  u 
heart  are  mentioned  by  HorapuUa  and  by  Plutarch, 
at  employed  in  the  name  of  Egypt ;  but  a  word  oc- 
curring ao  frequently  ia  very  likely  to  have  beeu  ex- 
pressed in  a  wiety  of  ways.  The  exact  combina- 
tion of  cbaraetera  generally  used  on  the  alone  baa 
not  been  obeerred  M  any  other  inscription. 

SI.  The  name  of  Memphis  cniitiot  be  detrrmincd 
without  some  uncertainty;  the  line  of  hieroglyphics, 
in  winch  it  U  cont8iiied»  being  in  aewral  rcqieeta 
obscure. 

82.  The  character,  supposed  to  i  itu  ttie  Nile, 
as  a  deity,  must  also  sometimes  be  understood  as 
merely  meaning  n  mivsR;  and  there  is  reaaon  to 
think  that  the  Nile  itself  was  generally  called  by  tlie 
Egyptians  "  the  rifer"  only.  The  enchorial  charac- 
ter, user!  to  denote  both  the  Kile  and  a  river,  or  ca- 
nal, kufficiently  rei«uiLi>ijt>  ilu-  hit  iniglypbic  to  fa- 
vour thi'i  intei|>retation ;  and  i:  is  id  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  wcurrence  of  the  character  alone 
00  •  wMer  Jar  ef  FaliiM,  ddioeated  in  Ktrdier'a 


Ofrfi'.-.ui ;  and,  tojrriher  w!tli  other  characters,  on  HimMk 
the  live  v.ises  found  by  I'aul  Lucas  at  Aboutir.    By  ^ '"•''■■>• 
acc  ident,  Kirchcr  appears,  in  this  single  instance,  to 
liavti  been  right  in  one  of  his  conjectures ;  for  he 
calls  thia  character  a  NilofoMer,  aed  ooaddera  H  aa 
eaibleiMttie  of  the  Nile. 

88.  The  word  Grbkk,  in  Coptic  utttlir  or  ovn- 
NIK,  in  Tltcbaic  OtJEElKKis,  ynpposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  Ionian,  scenia  to  exhibit  iu  il*  form 
^.omethin^'  like  an  imitation  of  ilu  i>riund,  Tbe  curl 
on  a  »tt-ni  js  sometimes  exchanged  for  the  term  di- 
vine, and  appears  to  mean  "  glory,''  in  Coptic  oot; 
or  iiii,  which  is  nearly  the  sound  attributed  by  Aker- 
blad  to  tlie  enchorial  character,  a  little  like  Uie  He* 
brew  u ;  the  feather,  as  in  Ptolemy  and  Berenice, 
may  be  read  i  or  bi,  having  the  three  dashes  to  cx> 
precis  them,  a»  usual,  in  the  enchorial  text ;  the  ser- 

tit'nt  is  ENEii,  "  ever;''  and  the  hat,  which  looks  a 
ittle  like  a.  plough,  is  equivalent  to  the  wu\i  d  line 
77),  and  must  be  read  m  ;  so  that  we  have  very 
accwatety  OVIXK  f.ii  x,  which  seems  to  be  near  enough 
to  ociiMm,  to  justify  us  in  conaiderii^  these  cha- 
racters as  phonetic. 

84.  The  ladder  is  wrll  marked  as  meaning  coitk- 
TitY;  it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  represent  a  field 
witli  it j  dis'isions  ;  but  it  is  uneertain  whether  or  no 
it  iit  the  same  Kyiiibol  that  euters  into  one  of  the 
names  of  Aniens  iN".  the  scul|4ures  ot'thc  Re* 
setta  stone  being  by  no  mean*  highly  hnished. 

85.  It  is  remarkable,  tiiat  the  wlied,  a^iQring 
tAiiD,  had  been  noticed  by  tbe  Jcaoita,  it  resem- 
bling tbe  dd  Chincae  chancter  for  the  word  Jirld  ; 
but  this  ii  the  only  one,  of  n  multitude  of  similar 
conjecture-^,  that  has  been  justitie<i  by  more  com- 
plete evidence,     {r/iil.  Trnii.'.  \'t\().    i'l.  ■,'?;.) 

86.  Tlie  star  is  rhown  to  relate  to  a  real  star,  by 
inscriptions  accompanying  the  zodiacs.  It  has  also 
elsewhere  a  figurative  sense,  meaning  an  attendant 
or  ministering  spirit. 

87.  Tbe  open  aqiiare  ia  fouMl  in  both  the  oombia 
nations  of  diatectert,  which  are  most  commonly  need 
for  expressing  a  Tr%rri,F  ;  tlie  featlu  r  signifies  nrna- 
mcnt  or  con«ecrali4)n  ;  liie  oblotig  tigure,  either  the 
huered  inelostire  or  a  faci^d  seat,  tlie  character  for  q 
^d  being  Miuetaues  placed  within  it.  llic  feather 
IS  occasionally  converted  into  an  inclined  oval,  the 
square  beinj;  at  tbe  same  time  •  little  aitcted ;  a  diA 
ftrenoe  wbidimaybe  obaeirved  in  ether  inaei^itieBib 
aa  welt  aa  in  tbe  Resetta  stone. 

88.  Tbe  character  representing  a  shrimb  so  much 
resembles  the  object  which  it  denote*,  that  it  wa^ 
the  most  readily  identLlied  of  nil  that  are  louiul  oa 
the  ktoiie  of  Hosetla.  'Jhe  ehurucler  signifying  a 
priest  was  the  second;  and  the  combination  of  both 
afforded  a  full  cuntirmation  of  tlie  truth  of  the  ex- 
planation. Tbe  enchorial  chaiactor  for  a  afarioe  ia 
oerif  ed  from  the  aitting  itttne  wbidi  alwajra  nocein* 
panics  it. 

89.  The  open  square,  occurring  in  uabitatiox 
as  well  as  in  temple,  must  probably  have  aaeant  Aenie 
or  building ;  or  (Kissibly  stone  only. 

<|0.  The  THiioNE,  or  chair  of  state,  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  tobleta.  It  evidently  bean  Ha  most 
aatnnl  ttgnitcation  in  tbe  cbander  dcnotinf  ita> 
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ttp'  t  (no,  n.  If52,  and  in  gome  other  Instances ;  but  it  np- 
pears  to  hear,  in  some  inscriptions,  the  metaphorical 
^V"^  eense  of  a  rci-idi-nce  or  Imhitalion. 

91.  The  coLtiMK,  or  pillar,  is  too  much  like  the 
object  it  deaotei,  to  allow  us  to  doubt  respecting  its 
meaniDg,  conaidering  the  aenae  of  that  part  of  the 
inwriptioQ  of  Rdtetta  lii  which  it  oocuro. 

92.  The  characters  denoting  a  DtAOKW  are  caffi- 
ciently  determined  by  the  first  inscription  of  the 
•tone ;  and  they  «o  much  n  sunib't-  tlic  carrespond* 
ing  passages  of  tim  enchorial  lest,  thai  we  can  scarce- 
ly heititate  to  admit  the  intimate  connexion  of  ihc 
two  modes  of  writing,  without  aeekiog  for  anj  fur- 
ther prooA. 

93.  The  aacred  okmamzmti  are  oxprsMcd  by 
three  feathery  fixed  to  a  bar,  which  appean  to  m 

Tit  IJ  hy  two  arms.   The  renainiog  part  of  the  cha« 

ractcr  occurs  very  frequently  as  a  «ort  of  termina- 
tion, and  seems  to  answ  er  tn  .  .  vn  nt.s. 

•  99-  The  b'lat  or  miip,  thr  >^■^A^,  the  r.nw, 
the  ARROW,  ihi-  (  ESSKii,  Jiiiti  tlu'  BLKii,  are  sulfi- 
ciently  identified,  by  the  comparison  of  various  ta- 
blets witli  their  inscriptions.  The  aliip  occurs  fre- 
qtiently  as  deootiog  the  sacred  boata,  in  which  the 
rapresentitions  of  the  deities  are  conveyed  t  though 
they  arc  n<it  aUayi  accompanied  by  water.  But  it 
ha,s  been  obs^crved,  that  the  Egyptians  attributed 
ships  rather  than  chariots  to  the  sun  nrid  moon,  as 
gliding  smoothly  through  tbt:  ikieii.  1  he  tirnt  part 
of  the  enchorial  word,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  B.  i«  evidently  identical  with  the  character  al- 
ways found  in  the  maniiscrij>is  written  in  the  running 
hieroglyphics,  as  the  first  part  of  the  delineatioo  of 
a  ship.  It  is  remarkaMp,  that,  in  the  inscription  at 
E^'ie,  a<  copii  fl  !)v  t!}i'  Fn  nch,  the  point  oftbi'  ar- 
T0'.\  torawl  toivard'i  tlu'  b.ick  of  the  bownuiii,  iu- 
SttM'.l  of  bc'ili;;  (lirLXtutl  tow  arils  the  enemv. 

100.  1  he  TBAK,  in  &ome  of  iiis  rt  prc^cntations,  is 
very  clearly  expressive  of  the  thing  intended ;  and 
this  fisseniblance,  together  with  its  frequent  attend- 
ance on  a  corpse  aiM  a  bier,  is  sufTicient  to  explain 
Its  sensei  It  ocean  also  aometimes  within  a  border, 
as  a  pecoKar  deity ;  hnt  it  seems  to  be  much  more 

common!-.-  ciiiblL-,n;Uifal  of  0-ir;«,  of  A[ils,  or  of 
Mneuii.  It  is  not  mifrequLiisly  fiiund  as  a  dctachtd 
figure,  in  a  kind  ot'  pott'.ry.  «ith  a  green  glazing ; 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  worn,  instead  of  a  mourn- 
fog  ring,  as  a  memorial  of  a  departed  friend.  It  has 
most  commonly  been  called  the  rqiii  tectio,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  horse's  head,  or  the  rostrum  of 
a  ship,  while  the  ingenious  Kircfaer  has  made  it  a 
fXtntJu*  ttcvlatui.  Atnoug  tlie  anttqnltica  collected 
ny  ^ord  Muuntnorris  in  r,i:y[,t,  h  nn  eye  feOD  in 
front,  and  apparently  shevlaulf;  a  tear, 

I  OK  The  cliarac'ter  for  an  i\ia<.k  seems  to  mean 
a  teroitgfit  man  ;  the  hands,  connected  with  an  eye, 
appear  to  be  holding  an  oar,  as  an  emblem  of  labour. 
The  same  character,  with  a  slight  variatioo  io  the 
fiina  of  the  eye,  means  a  rower,  (n.  186>) 

102.  The  fitting  STATOK  has  no  character  to  im- 
ply wroii^bt  ;  but  It  is  fbllowed  hy  a  bent  line,  which 
seems  to  be  a  term  of  respect,  and  may  possibly  an- 
swer to  05H,  *'  great,"    Titc  same  bent  hnc  cecum 


on  the  great  tarcopha^iis  of  green  breccia,  as  n  pcr-H '"ottlrp'  fc 
bonification  of  one  of  ilie  qunii;ies  ot  Osiris,  proba- ^'''''"f*'^" 
biy  bis  mignlficence.    It  is  olten  exchanged  in  the  ^"^^^^ 
nunuscripu  lor  the  divided  stall:  and  both  are  rt« 
presentea  in  the  running  hand  by  a  figaro  like  9  9 
or  a      In  the  enchorial  text  this  character  seessa 
aometHoea  to  be  expressed  by  a  single  line,  either 
•telight,  or  bent  sidmrays  into  an  angle,  like  part  of 
ax.    A  similar  "  divhte  statue"  is  decreed  to  "  King 
Ntmcoreus',  the  son  of  Sesoatrii^"  on  Mr  Afontnniv 

frize.    H.eiogl.  7  SI. 

103.  I.Kn  BUS  are  denoted  by  a  cluracter  which 
seems  to  represent  »onie  of  tlie  materials  employed 
in  writing ;  and  which  is  indeed  not  extremely  unlike 
an  inkstand  figured  m  Caylus's  Kecucil,  and  con* 
MStHig  of  two  parallel  tubes  at  some  distance  l¥om 
each  other,  with  a  cover  connected  b)  a  chain  instead 
of  a  hinge.  Besides  the  very  well  marked  pasaage  in 
tbe  Ro?ttta  .«to!ie,  ibe  cbaiacter  occurs  iti  many  ma- 
intscr!|)t>  m  ar  ihu  representation  ot  a  Ihuth  employ- 
eil  in  »Titiii^';  and  the  enchorial  character,  corre- 
sponding to  It,  is  alHO  found  in  the  term  tacrcd  scribe$ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription. 

In  the  numerical  tablet  of  the  great  French 
work,  believed  to  have  been  found  at  luimak,  a  cha- 
racter may  be  observed  which  frequently  prcc-edes  a 
numeral,  and  which  resenibies  a  ueij^hi  with  its 
biuidle.  Hence  we  may  conjecture,  witii  consider- 
able probability,  that  it  rei>resents  some  uxight  of 
unknown  value. 

10.7.  The  enchorial  character  (br  OOLD  is  perfbct* 
ly  Weil  determined;  and  its  retcmblaBoe  tO  •  Kttlo 
vase  under  a  sort  of  arch  is  so  atroog,  that  we  may 
safiely  attribute  the  ssme  sense  to  this  hieroglyphic, 
uttlioiigh  it  appears  to  be  wanting;  in  one  or  iwoiias- 
•satres  of  the  sacred  inscription  of  Ko.Hctta,  where  it 
ouj,'ht  10  be  foutid.  in  the  great  ritual,  n-e  ob.'erve 
this  character  immediately  preceding  a  shrine,  as  if 
a  *'  golden  shrine"  were  intended ;  and,  in  several 
other  places,  it  is  connected  with  a  number,  as  if  it 
meant  jgiimrs  ^  golt/ for  instance,  in  the  gioen 
aarcoplMgus,  with  the  number  «50.  Sometimea, 
also,  it  appeors  to  he  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense* 
as  a  coniplinientary  ejiitlu  t  of  a  monarch,  or  perbspa 
in  allusion  to  Ins  rielus.  Thus,  on  the  black  friste  of 
Niineoreu!!,  wt  iiu»f,  over  the  king's  figure,  the  cha- 
racters, "  Joy,  Life,  Siabiiity,  Power,  Hkhes,  Liko 
the  Sun,  for  ever."    Hier.  7  p. 

lOf).  Near  to  the  character  for  gold,  iu  the  mar- 
gin of  the  great  ritual,  is  a  sort  of  open  box,  sup- 
ported on  a  flagstaff;  and  a  simibv  box,  with  a  se- 
micircle under  it,  seems  to  mean  silver  ;  at  least  it 
considerably  resembles  the  eneborial  eluiracter  for 
silver,  which  is  perfectly  well  ascertained. 

107.  We  tiiul,  in  peveral  iiiscnjitions,  representa- 
tions of  object*  which  are  also  ubdervabie  in  the 
tablets  accompanying  them,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
say  for  what  they  are  intended.  Two  of  these  am 
copied  from  the  IVixe  of  Ficorool  and  Montagu^ 
Hier.  9  okl,  askl,  7  uu^  The  fomwr  oeems  to  oe 
a  sort  of  cloak,  with  a  frmge  at  the  bottom :  tlic  lat- 
ter isi  a  little  like  a  pear ;  but  this  character  dooa not 
occur  so  clearly  in  the  iDfecription. 

I 
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F.  ATTRIBUTES  AND  ACTIONS.  (Plato 

/  LXXVI.) 

lOfl.  The  cntjc  antata,  aometiroeA  called  the  Kc^ 
of  l!u  Nile,  In  iMunlly  employcil  «s  a  symbol  of  di- 
vinity; but  its  correct  n)eanlr1^r  is  lifl%  a»  Lacrozc 
rightly  conjectured,  althou^'li  h-.ri  i>[)i:iif>o  respecting 
tbe  origin  of  the  character  is  inconsistent  with  the 
IbriD  of  it*  ddot  and  most  accurate  dclin«ttioM } 
and  there  n  do  one  inrtence  to  which  it  ia  io  repre< 
eented  at  to  atand  in  any  retationto  aRluice  oraira> 
tercock-  AccorcJin^'  to  S(ur:itLs  ami  nufiiiiis,  tin; 
EgyptiHn  priests  dtcbred  tu  ihtir  Cliri-tian  lom^uir- 
oris  iindt  I  I  I  L  doftius,  who  were  frnin^  to  destroy 
the  KtirajM-um  at  Alexandria,  that  the  crl^^^.  so  ofu-n 
•culptured  on  their  temple*,  was  an  emblem  of  the 
life  to  come.  This  pas«agc  lias  been  underatood  bj 
some  authors  a«  rvlaling  rather  to  the  crOMI  witboot 
a  handle,  which  ia  obaerable  ip  Mme  none  iaataaeei, 
and  indeed  twicw  oa  tbe  ateoe  of  Roaetta ;  but  thia 
Fymbnl  appcar.-i  rnfhor  to  denote  a  protectint;  pow  er, 
than  <tii  immortal  Lxistence  It  happeti>,  pcrlia|i» 
altogether  niciilt  nt.illy.  lliut  one  of  the  contractions 
for  the  word  God,  whidi  are  commonly  used  in 
Coptic,  a|)praaclies  very  near  to  this  character,  ex- 
cept that  the  arnss  of  the  cross  are  within  the  circle. 

109.  Eternity  is  represented  simply  by  a  serpent 
ri^in^  in  «a  oblwpM  arch»  and  without  fioms ;  the 
t^erpetit  devotifing^  tt«  tall,  and  making  a  ring,  ie 
never  found  as  an  rgyptiiin  emblem.  Herapollo 
*ay4  that  eternity  wus  denoted  by  u  vcrpent  having 
its  tail  hidden  under  its  body;  and  that  Such  ser- 
pents were  called  L'nAEi,  meaning  in  Greek  BASI- 
J.ISC8,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  »ense  of  the 
Coptic  uao,  "king;"  but  tbia  deicrqitioii  aaewefa 
better  to  tlw  <up  of  the  imcription  of  BoaettOi 
which  haa  abo  aoaie  idation  to  the  vepMcntatiana 
•f  the  deities,  tiKmgti  It  doea  not  exactty  mean  im- 
mortality. 

110.  The  cross  with  the  scrptDt  is  a  very  com- 
mon epithet,  in  the  seri?e  o('  everlivinf:,  or  IMMOR- 
TAL, AKONOBiu^:  tlie  WQTcd  line  u  in  general  a 
prepoaition,  or  a  termination,  meaning  nf,  to,  or  for  ; 
and  it  appears  tu  be  syiionymoui  with  the  hat  (n. 
17T)*  Almost  all  autJior*  have  v«ry  hastily  taken 
for  granted,  that  thia  duuraeter  bim  relate  iflunedi* 
ately  to  sratcr,  wherever  it  occuni.  althmigh  we  find 
it  repeatedly  in  every  line  nf  tlie  inscri|ilir,in  of  Tlo- 
belt  a,  where  «ati.r  is  not  onee  iiu  nlMiied.  1  hc 
fact,  however.  i>,  thai  lis  j)roii  type  skeins  to  have 
been  a  stream  ot  wntcr  or  oi  any  other  liquid,  flow- 
ing  front  a  vcissel,  and  pouretl  on  tome  other  object ; 
and  that  die  idea  of  the  liquid  waa  completely  drop- 
ped m  the  general  employment  of  tbe  character ; 
while  that  of  tbe  eojtnejmn  only  was  retained;  and 
tte  hat  or  cap  being  alao  aimilarly  forgotten,  while 
its  conncxi-in  ivith  the  head  of  the  wearer  only  was 
suggested  b)  it^  figure.  In  this  compound  charac- 
ter, we  have  two  ]..irtlelii  niaily  alike,  the  senii- 
ctrcle  and  the  line  ;  for  that  they  cannol  be  very  dif* 
forent  ia  shown  by  the  occasbnu  subatttution  of  two 
eeDDidrdea  for  the  combination.  One  of  them  aeem 
to  Krre  for  the  connexion  bctirceit  Ufe  and  etenti* 
ty,  «"  lifeybr  ever  and  the  other  to  aialie  tho  BtW 
compound  an  adjective,  "  living  forever** 


111.  llie  triangle  or  fyrmmH  occur*  very  com- liicMi^nitar 
Bienlj  amonp  other  emblema  of  proaperity  and  hap-  Vooib^. 
mMMf  and  it  u  found  in  the  friae  of  Montagu  and  "^V^ 
Ficoroni,  in  the  decided  sense  of  an  offering  or  a 
prefeiit  in  ^'rner.il,  while,  in  another  place,  it  i»  made 

an  otieriug  in  ita  otvn  lurai  ;  sd  that  we  can  only  in- 
terpret it  as  signifying  joy,  or  plensure,  or  prosperi. 
ty.    (Hierogl.  7  -Mqr,  Uqr ;  y  He,  KI :  7  Uq,  Ur».) 

1 12.  Power  appears  to  be  indicated  by  a  sceptre 
bavioig  the  bead  of  an  animal,  which  ia  often  placed 
in  tbe  Imada  of  the  deitiea.  and  often  Manda  with 
the  croaa,  the  pjramid,  and  the  alur,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  blesaings  attendant  on  the  favourites  ot  tlie 
^'ods.  It  is  >Lidi)m  u»ed  in  the  text  of  inacftptiona, 
hut  it  oecuta  (iiH'e  in  that  of  KoAetta. 

II;!,  114.  Stability  is  denoted,  on  the  Ro«etta 
atone,  and  cIm  u  here,  by  tbe  altar,  irfaich  aeema  to 
have  been  fixed  in  the  ground  «  a  oolamn.  Wbea 
repeated*  it  make*  tbe  verb  kSTAauav ;  but  it  often 
OGCtm  ainglj,  and  not  ancemmonly  as  an  anconnect- 
ed  emblem,  accompanied  by  ollu  r  (  haraeter.i  ot  si- 
milar import;  and  it  is  sometimes  li  und  uh  a  dttuch- 
ed  figure,  formed  of  glazed  porcelain.  Hie  two  al- 
tars are  very  conspicuous  objects  in  some  of  the  epi< 
fttolo^^rapbic  manuscripts,  and  are  very  useful  in  cooi* 
paring  them  with  the  hieratic ;  but  tho  word  en^ 
ployed  in  the  enchorial  inscription  of  Uoeetta  aeana 
to  be  derived  firom  a  dilBareDt  origiB. 

lis,  A  drop  or  did)  over  a  bario*  followed  by  a 

bent  line,  SI  enis  to  mean  t.HtAT  STRKNCTH  ;  though 
it  is  ditlicult  to  tny  what  the  character  ia  meant  to 
depict.  In  some  other  places,  it  aacata  aooMwbat  tv 
reseoible  a  kind  of  head  dress. 

116.  The  bullock  and  the  arm,  which  gcoeralff 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  inacriptaooa  en  the 
eMiaci,  agree  very  well  with  the  epithet  miohtt  hi 
dw  tiaudatian  of  llemtapioR.  Hie  arm  is,  in  amuf 
ether  inaianeea,  need  in  compoimd  characters. 

117-  V'lrronY  is  denoted  by  a  branch,  perhaps  a 
palm  hranth.  wittt  a  tcmicirde  and  a  circle,  some- 
times preceded  by  the  waved  line. 

Hit.  Ihe  character  Mgnitying  roRTUKs  some- 
what  resembles  tiiat  which  denotea  '*gcdd"  (n.  10.9), 
but,  instead  of  the  arch,  we  have  an  angnJar  line, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  pair  of  anna  gracp. 
ing  the  vaae.  The  whole  aaiemblage  approaches, 
alto,  ■  little  to  tlie  form  of  a  pocket,  or  purse,  as  it 
is  frt  (|'ui.tfy  delineated. 

1  ly.  rile  ejijii  <(juare,  hent  iinvards,  clearly  means 
sPLENDot'R  or  glory,  thongli  it  is  uncertain  what 
object  it  is  intended  to  ri'pri.>u.'nt.  In  some  case*,  a 
crescent  st  ems  to  be  substituted  for  it,  aa  if  it  bort 
some  relation  to  tlie  lun,  and  the  moon  afbided  a 
paialid  aense. 

IW,  ISl.  lLlvSTBioi;a  is  expressed,  in  the  tn- 
aeription  of  Koaelta,  by  the  open  square,  for  "  splen- 
dnnr,"  the  oval,  which  kignilies  addition,  or  respect, 
inakin;^'  it  a  k;nd  of  superKitire',  and  the  pair  of  legs, 
which  very  naturally  convey  the  idea  of  bearing,  or 
possesaiog;  so  that  the  whole  niak43S  the  epithet 
EnniAliia.  nil  aasemblage  is,  in  some  of  the 
roanuscripta,  oommooly  tbilowed  by  a  bird,  or 
iu  equivalent,  •  half  ardi,  apparently  serving  u  an 
intemitive. 

1SS  . .  1^4.  The  feather,  when  alone,  aeemc  to 
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WiiwptpMeiBpiy  KovonR,  m  wel]  as  when  MMMnpaoied  • 
'«*"**^BWi  itivlching  out  his  arm,  or  by  •  bird,   "nie  bird, 

also,  frequently  stands  alone  in  uimJIar  piisssLT  ,  nnd 
must  bo  translated  respect,  or  BEsrcciABLE.  The 
block  witfi  tliu  bird  tias  aUo  manirestly  the  wnc 
Kcnsc  in  the  great  rituoJ,  and  the  vase  with  the  bon^l 
k  BO  nearly  tiynoRjnious  with  itt  that  we  can  only 
tnmaiMe  it  venbbablb  ;  and  these  cbuacten  are 
fkcqoMilly  excbmged  Tor  a  sort  of  bench,  widi  ■  dash 
rader  Jc»  a  mabol  wbieh  uuq,  however,  possibly 
have  been  demiesd  from  wmie  aHfincnt  origin.  The 
tense  of  t?ie  featlu  r  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by  its 
occurrence  with  «  drop  or  club,  a  serpent,  and  a  line, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  great  varit-ty  of  iiiscriptiotiH,  ap* 
parently  signifying  immortal  fioiiour  to.    See  n.  172. 

125.  The  eye,  citlu  r  with  or  without  the  piipil, 
and  dtiier  pieoeded  or  followed  bf  the  undulated 
line,  hess  seme  eoaewhet  ataiitar  to  aB  dteee^  and  it 
ofWn  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  honorary  in- 
acriptioiw.  On  the  Rosetta  stone,  it  means  distinct' 
ly  aiTK,  or  adoration.  The  enchorial  cliaractcr, 
corresponding  to  it,  expresses  also  aimply  doing ;  as 
in  GrLck  the  aame  woid  ri^Uiee  to  **do'*  and  to 

"  sacriticc." 

It6.  WoBstiir,  or  the  Greek  nmAPtA,  is  de- 
noted hf  a  very  unintelligiUe  character,  raeemhliiiy 
•  kfad  or  capstan,  which  la  fi'equently  deiineated  in 

the  boats  of  tlit-  tablets ;  if  it  is  not  intciicleJ  for  some 
vtnblcmatical  figure  erected  in  tliu  boats.  On  the 
great  gret-n  sarcophagit'',  tlie  long  bent  line  is  a 
toake,  aad  tUe  |H>iiit  proj^ciing  upwards  from  the 
middle  is  a  sword,  iiot  these  resemblances  afford 
US  little  or  no  assistance  in  tracing  the  connexion 
fcalafOMi  the  whole  emblem  and  it«  aeOM. 

l«7r  IM,  The  chanetor  dcaolfav  WAtmxM  is  found 
in  eoine  of  the  inscriptieoa  of  Hie  Ptolemies,  in 

auch  cirrirrr.'-rnr.rt^  that  it  might  aS  ea"^!''.'  Tie 
posed  to  ii3t.4.i>  uioilier ;  but,  by  means  ul'  Mr  liuJ- 
lilt  fv's  »carab«;»-s,  compared  with  some  other  monu- 
ments, another  character  having  been  determined  for 
MOTHER,  it  became  easy  to  identify  the  symbol  for 
iittiier  on  the  Kosetta  atone,  where  it  had  been  a  lit- 
tle infiirad,  and  impeiftetly  copied  in  the  engravings. 

129.  The  flne^aeiit  oecarreoee  of  the  Egyptian 
goote,  or  dtddrake,  widi  a  circle  over  it,  between 
two  proper  names,  hufUcit-nth"  fmunts  nut  llic  mean- 
ing of  these  characters,  whieii  can  only  relate  to  the 
connexion  between  them,  and  which  must  naturally 
mean  SOW  :  the  cirdi  may  perhaps  be  intended  for 
an  egg ;  but  in  the  painted  sculptures  the  disc  is  red, 
and  the  carctunfercnce  light.  The  enchorial  dia* 
racter  nearly  reaemblea  the  fona  In  which  aome  khnb 
of  birds  are  oaually  eaprcned  in  the  manuscripu 
(n.  22,  ISO).  Mr  Bailey  has  also  observed  the  oc- 
currence oi  till  I jilkl  between  two  proper  names,  and 
has  identified  it  wiili  the  CHXNAt.0PEX  mentioned  by 
Hora{)ollo,  a?  employed  to  fignify  son,  on  account  of 
its  courage  in  defending  it*  oflspring.  This  quality 
■ajght  tanier  have  beeo  expected  to  lead  to  iu  adop- 
tion aa a ■ymbol  for  a  fMient;  but  it*  exiatence  in 
the  bird  in  quention  ia  ceoltniied  fay  the  observaliona 
of  modem  oaturaltsts  respecting  the  sheldrake,  the 
tadorne  of  Buffon,  which  has  generally  buen  cun- 
tidered  as  the  chenalnpex,  and  resembles  very  ac- 
curately the  best  of  the  hieroglyphic  dehaeMtoni  trf" 


the  bird*  although  the  eeloon,  ai  cshfiMted  in  the  nieragiy|ihic 
DAenptim  dt  tEgyple,  are  not  eorrecthr  oataial.  vocabuUrj. 

ISO.  The  same  otrd,  with  h  leg  or  a  dash  instead 
of  a  circle,  seems  to  meaA  a  lulnister  or  attkkd- 
ANT,  eq)ccially  in  several  parts  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  Lover's  Fountain.  There  are  also  some  other  cha- 
racters which  seem  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with 
these ;  one  of  them  may  possibly  be  meant  for  a  tail, 
implying  a  follower,  as  sat  and  aa  an  neerly  alilw  . 
In  Coptic;  another  is  sometinea  worn  as  a  collar, 
perhaps  implying  subjection,  and  meaning  servant. 

1 1 ,  13-.  ln!.tead  oi'  the  usual  character  fur  son, 
we  sonietimts  find,  between  two  name*,  4  serpent 
with  a  ^lohe  lubsiituted  for  the  bird,  and  an  ovaJ  for 
the  circle;  and  the  context  seems  to  require  that  the 
meaning  of  the«c  symbols  should  be  a  OAt;ouTSS| 
but  probably  with  some  particular  character  of 
aity  or  divinity ;  and  at  niil«  we  find  a  dual,  inem- 
ing  80NH  or  descendants,  as  a  son  and  a  daughleri  ck* 
pressed  apparently  by  two  circles  only. 

IV>3  A  ciiri.u,  or  infant,  is  represented  by  a  fi- 
guru  bt^iit  a-s  it  sitting,  and  putting  liis  fing*>r  on  his 
lip.  This  i.-  sufTiciendy  esiabiished  by  tlie  triple  in- 
scription ;  tiui  it  is  sttli  further  cortdrmed  bv  a  plate 
of  the  Dhi!)  iplion  de  VEgypie  (Antiq.  II.  pL  86t 
f.  1 )  i  in  which  a  %ure  of  Uiis  hind  is  remienied  aa 
imnedutely  derl?ea  from  die  fluher,  who  seena  to 
be  inspired  by  a  beetle  entering  his  mouth.  Tho 
manuscripts  afford  us  hero  some  valuable  steps,  by 
which  the  enchoriaJ  character  is  connect I'd  with  tlie 
distinct  hieroglyphics.  Another  figure,  which  is 
elsewhere  used  as  corresponding  to  a  beetle,  is  also 
found  in  the  enchorial  text  in  the  sense  of  eon  or  off- 
spring. 

ISi,  135.  A  ctrdi^  with  aa  arm  hohliog  an  an- 
gular line,  raeane  a  manoTOn ;  the  angular  line  fa 

intended  f  tr  p:irt  nf  a  rudder  ;  and  t!ie  eaine  charac- 
ter, with  the  adiluion  of  the  figure  of  a  boat,  de- 
notes the  pilot  or  helmsman,  j  i-  obvious  (rom 
many  parts  oi  the  green  sarcopli^guai.  'llie  circle 
and  arm  are  also  found  hk  the  chancier  dflOOtiDg 
dedicate.  (N.  150.) 

1S6.  A  pair  of  arms  holding  aa  aaTi  and  connect- 
cd  by  •  sort  of  sector,  s%nifiee  a>owia ;  and  possi- 
bly also  a  labotuer,  or  workman  in  general,  as  in 
iinagr.    (N.  101.) 

l:i7.  A  stem  of  a  plant,  perhaps  a  reed,  followed 
by  an  insect  like  a  wasp  or  ichneumon,  but  probably 
intended  for  a  bee,  and  by  two  semidrclee,  is  the 
complete  emblem  for  a  KiKO ;  but  the  reed  is  ofteo 
used  alone  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  insect  some- 
times occurs  without  the  leeil.  Flutatch  mm,  that 
a  king  was  denoted  by  a  ietS,  Tnuoii «  and  Hon* 
polio  tells  us,  that  a  bee  sigiyfied  a  people  obedient 
to  a  king  ;  hence  this  symbol  might  be  interpreted 
ting  i{f  men.  .\mmianui  Marcelhnus,  however,  as- 
serts, more  simply,  that  a  king  was  denoted  by  a  bee. 
It  appears  from  the  manuscripts,  tiiat  the  bcKUODine 
of  the  encl-.orial  character,  which  Mr  Akcfhnd  icatt 
rav,  is  derived  from  the  elemeptafy  traeet  rapre* 
senthig  dm  reed,  the  semidrdc,  a  waved  Ihie,  jmd  a 
sitting  deity,  meaning  the  divine  king,  an  assembli^e 
w  hich  often  occurs  on  the  green  sarcophagus,  and 
elsewhere,  as  applied  to  a  royal  person.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  enchorial  character  seems  to  repre« 
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Hiere^tlTpWffgont  «  termination  coi)»it>ting  of 
VocabuLitj.^.^.^^p,^  which  i»  oCteii  adJtd  to  a 


a  ftcmicircte  and  a 
a  name,  apparently 
tt  a  dtiuoostratipa  of  rcapcct,  like  Uie  veind  and  tbe 
tfkal  in  tbe  mm  of  ilie  god  NOm.  (N.  19  ) 

198.  CoMomoM*  or  ml^eetioD.  ii  denoted  by  a 
character  which  lomewhat  resembles  an  altar  with 
an  ottWririp^  oT flmviTs  ;  liut  wliit  li  nii;^!it  aUn  bo  in- 
tended for  the  cuj>  ut  a  tlu  vci',  vntii  an  iiiscct  1iuvlt> 
ing  over  it. 

isg.  In  tbe  term  KHiODOM,  the  crown  is  figura- 
tlvelj  enploycd  for  its  wcaier ;  •  metapbcr  coininaa 
ia  wanj  nodem  langtioset, 

140.  Th6  character  deooihig  a  LittATiov  is  ntf 

indistinctly  traced  in  the  Mcred  inmiptlon  of  Ho- 
tetta,  so  that  it  would  have  been  tmpontible  to  ex- 
plain its  original  form  without  the  u^i'inuaL-e  uf  other 
bieroglyphical  monuments.  The  lon^  water  jar, 
out  ot  Hliich  the  kneeling  figure  is  prHirinj:  »  tliviJ- 
ed  stream,  somewhat  resembles  ihoite  which  a  mo- 
dern Egrniiaa  woman  it  leea  carrying,  io  a  plate  oC 
Mr  Lego  •  second  cditien. 

141»  148.  Tbe  «aee  widi  ike  •tream,  which  Ae- 
l|tieBtly  occurs  in  tbe  cfaevacter  for  fricst,  is  eome- 
titnet  found  alone,  and  must  therefore  probably  re- 
late to  some  particular  ceremony  pfrfivrtntii  1)\  ilio 
priL'.-.t4t,  approaching  to  the  nature  ot  a  libiition.  Uii 
the  sioiif  of  lUisttiH,  the  liiif  is  a  simple  lurre,  not 
wared;  nor  ie  the  vaw  more  distiiiciiy  reprc«L'iittcl. 
Instead  of  the  sitting  figure,  a  foot  i*  •ometimts 
■uhetitttted,  as  in  the  word  altadaid  (n.  130):  and 
die  encliorlil  chanetcr  is  a  more  tolrnbie  epproxi- 
mtion  to  this  form  than  to  the  com[dete  figure. 

143.  Pribstiiood  i%  simply  the  condition  of  a 
f>ri<:^t  ;  tlie  character  [jretixtd  answering  to  tlio 
Coptic  prefix  met,  and  to  the  (ireck  termination 

BIA. 

144<  The  ornaments  of  the  head  arc  very  gener- 
ally used  as  indicating  the  |K>r8on  by  whom  tlicy  are 
worn  :  and  floweis,  probablv  those  of  the  Uam,  are 
fi<ei|uently  found  on  the  bcadtt  of  the  priests,  iis  well 
as  m  the  inscriptions  whicli  accompany  them.  In 
*  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  the  sense  SACEitouTAL 
agrees  very  w  etl  with  the  coniexf,  w  here  iIiIn  i  lia- 
racier  occurs;  though  it  cannot  be  deducetl  with 
absolute  certainty  from  tbe  cemparisaii  with  the 
Greek. 

14£.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  «qplal»  why  the 
figure  like  a  buckle  should  clearly  mean  an  assem- 
>LT  I  perhapii  luiweveiri  tbe  upper  part  may  origi- 
ittltj  bnve  beea  a  crescent,  unplying  monthly  ;  and 
the  scale  or  basin  below  i«  occasionally  found  sup- 
porting siniie  offerings,  Khicli  ure  set  upright  in  it ; 
so  thai  the  whole  niuy  have  meant  a  montltltf  exhibi- 
tion. 

146.  The  character  god  is  nmde  na  adjective  by 
tbe  addition  of  the  waved  line,  and  ut  the  long  drop, 
which  seem  simply  to  convert  it  into  the  term  sA' 
can;  or,  if  the  drop  has  any  other  meaning,  it  can 
only  relate  to  worshipping  or  honotiring;  as  the 
chinacler  prefixed  in  tbe  enchorial  text,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  scale  or  basin,  is  elsev» here  em- 
ployed to  signify  hoituur  or  attention.  in  .sotne 
Other  in.^t.inces,  a  eirele  and  a  waved  line  i^eeiii  to  be 
amployed  iu  a  similar  maoner,  for  connecting  one 
character  wititaootber  like  SttbeUntive  nut  adjectiTc. 


147-  An  epithet  implying  comsecrated,  or  dedi-  HinoKirp!! 
cated,  is  composed  of  a  Indent,  or  triple  bfaacb  or  ^  "<^^'uLo. 
root,  followed  by  a  bent  line.   It  occur* 
noniy  near  the  deguuung  of  inicriptioM,  on 
and  elsewhere. 


148.  A  little  oblique  Cross,  over  an  arm  with  a 

teullur,  seems  to  mean  to  GiVF.,  iitid  perlia|<s  to  lii;ht 
and  to  deleiid  ;  as,  in  Coptic,  the  word  ti  \\vm  bulb 
ilie^e  sensed.  It  IS  oOflo  pvecedcd  bjT «  cifcte  and  • 
semicircle. 

149.  The  hand  bearing  the  triangle  or  pyramid 
(o.  Ill)  otanlfestly  means,  in  the  friie  of  Montagu 
and  Ficorotti,  to  ovraa,  as  an  oblatiea  to  a  dmty. 

IMK  In  the  inscription  of  RosettBf  wo  find  the 
word  dboicatk  expressed  by  a  bent  tine  and  a  sit- 
ting figure,  with  the  circle  and  (lie  arm  holding  the 
rudder,  n.  IS4;  the  ehuracter  already  interpreted 
consecrated  preecdi  s,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  it  beiongs  to  the  same  phra»e. 

151.  The  term  iJtwPLL  is  naturally  enough  de> 
rived  finon  a  deity  in  bis  judicial  capacity ;  the  lignie 
ia  preceded  by  a  bird,  ^accd  between  two  scrawir. 
cles,  which  must  here  mean  according  to,  answering 
to  the  termination  Jul.  Sometimes  a  curved  line, 
t.ii]'ported  by  a  stem.  i>  substituted  08  •  eynooyot 
lot  iht;  tiguri;  ot  liic  judge. 

152..  154.  The  character  representing  coon  strong, 
ly  Hsewhifs  tlie  figure  of  a  lute,  depicted  in  the 
el.an.bi  r  ul  the  harp»,  among  the  catacombs,  and  may 
b«v«  atiuUttd  to  tile  pleasing  sound  of  music.  Ttie 
pitital,  with  the  scale  or  Nvn,  whid  implies  bk> 
BTOWiMo,  makes  tlie  epttliet  kucii  aiumi  <«,  which 
in  Greek  is  smuewhat  ambiguous,  nieaioiig  either 
grateful  or  munificent  ;  ilie  latter,  however,  must 
be  its  sense  in  tliiii  ini>eripliois,  bec<m»e^ocw/  gi/ff  OT 
delighti  may  be  plural,  but  gratitude  nut  so  easily. 
The  lute  is  aho  found  denoting  good  in  other  parts 
of  the  iiikcrijitiiut.  'llie  enchorial  character  for  the 
scale  could  scarcely  have  been  siispected  to  be  de- 
riTcd  from  it,  without  tbe  awlsiance  of  tbe  mnniu 
scripu,  which  constantly  exhibit  an  intermediate 
form,  inlendcd,  pciliaps,  to  couipTehcnd  one  of  the 
lines  suj>|n'i  t;ii(,'  ihe  >e.Ji.  . 

155-  1  lie  -srir.jcircle,  with  tv*o  oblique  dashes, 
(-eems  lo  mean  great  in  the  name  of  Thoth,  who  is 
called,  in  the  Greek  inscription  of  llosetta,  Hermes 
tlie  great  Md  gnat  t  whiles  in  ollter  placee,  tfaii 
cbaiacter  ieema  abncat  alwa^  to  convey  tbe  aenee 
of  a  dual.  The  enchorial  epithet  of  Thoth  is  a  lit« 
lie  like  the  crown  with  two  semicircles,  which  is  most 
frequently  found  among  the  titles  of  Osiris,  especial- 
ly n  Iu  II  he  i-its  in  judgment. 

\5ii*.  Tile  two  kinds  of  hats,  worn  by  the  diflerent 
deities,  seem  to  be  intended  by  the  characters  of  tlie 
Uosetta  stone,  which  express  tbe  vv*ttk  and  lowsa 
regions  or  counirieis.  These  two  chamctere  are  alio 
found  together  in  the  green  saroophagua  as  tbn 
name*  of  two  goddesses;  and  they  occur  together 
in  one  or  two  passages  uf  some  of  the  maouscr%»t^ 
and  in  an  inscription  at  Philae,  so  that,  although  the 
representation  is  very  indiaiau  i  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  Ilowtta  stone,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cap  of  Osiris  meant,  in  this  case,  nijicrior,  and  that 
ofH^lgritm^  and  other  personages  inferior,  (PI, 
LXX  L.) 
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„;^.,irr<>,i,  15S.  A  circle  and  a  uinicircle  sUad.  in  aeveral 
^  passages  of  the  iaacdptkMi  «f  lUaeUa^  far  otjium, 
^^"^f"^^  or  wwwiniBgfi 

157.  PMibly,  ttw  bowl  and  Aa  bud  tagediar 

moan  .^iiy  or  ca'!,  uiiJ  ilie  fij^ure  of  •  nan  oiay  aerre 

to  make  ttie  pas^ivf  calleo. 

13S.  The  secood  bowl,  subgtituted  for  the  bird, 
does  not  appear  very  cswutklly  to  alter  the  aen$«, 
which  ia  Btill  a  thing  taid  or  pioclaiBied  $  a  oau,Ai- 
MATioM,  or  a  d«eroe. 

108.  The  cbanctara  denoting  makipcst  seem  to 
bare  aomie  analogy  to  taUtd*  though  their  derivalioD 
it  obacure.  Tba  flnt  dteiieter  miy  eiibar  be  io- 
tended  Tor  Ihe  oonnCry  (n.  M),  or  fiir  a  idnd  of  flag 
or  banner. 

160.  The  ring,  which  implies  a  kame,  and  which, 
elsewhere,  distinguishes  proper  names,  seeuu  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  label,  called  a  "  phylactery"  in 
the  Graelc  bscription  of  ttoietta,  on  which  the  name 
of  n  figure  was  usually  diatinguidted. 

161.  A  disc,  with  laya  daacending  from  it,  is  one 
of  the  ftw  characters  In  whidi  the  form  give«  us  some 
assiitance  towards  determining  the  sense,  which  is 
found  tu  be  ESLu.riTENiNc ;  though  the  Egyptians 
do  not  hii.ni  to  have  been  vrry  turroct  in  llu-ir  de- 
Jioeation  of  the  motion  oi'  light,  which  they  make  to 
diffierga  b  curved  lines,  like  those  described  by  a 
eamaaa  projectile.    See  a.  8»  n.  63> 

1^  "Die  square  Idodc,  tlie  seraidrele,  and  tba 
chain,  are  employed  very  clearly  in  the  sense  of 
Lovis'c  or  beloved;  the  Coptic  mai.  In  the  en- 
chorial  character  llie  square  and  t,finiL-irclu  stk;m  to 
be  sometimes  iranspuicd,  atid  somt-limes  changed 
into  ait  oval. 

163>  pAE-tKRVER,  or  saviour,  is  represented  by  a 
aort  of  trefoil,  wiiii  a  long  stem,  which  answers  to  a 
cross  or  obalisc  in  the  encbdnal  te»t  i  but,  in  other 
passages,  the  character  taliaa  tba  &rra  of  a  atill  itai. 
))ler  club:  and,  in  odieri  agaiop  it  baa  aomatbiag 
like  a  bulbous  root. 

16*,  165.  (PI.  LXXVII.)  A  frame  like  a  ladder, 
supported  by  a  stem,  occurs  sometiutes  u»  a.  part  ot'a 
head  dress,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  it  represents  any 
other  object.  Folloired  by  anarm,aod8  pair  of  tcg-i, 
it  signifies  set  09,  and thb conbiaatioo  ul  chitrucicr^ 
it  of  very  freanaok  oaanrraaoei  tometiniea  alto  the 
bent  Ihie  or  dtrided  abaft  fonna  a  pott  of  it.  in 
Coptic,  set  up  is  expre?Bi'd  hy  sel  on  foot,  which 
seems  to  retain  the  anulof^y  of  the  hieru^lyphical 
chftracter.  The  suhstil-Jtion  ol  a  pair  of  leathers  for 
the  legH,  however,  does  not  appear  materially  to  al- 
ter the  seii^e  ;  the  context,  where  it  oeeilca«  raquir. 
tog  the  word  FaarABa  or  caottriicu 

G.  RELATIONS. 

I66.  Two  oval«,  with  a  semicircle  and  an  arm, 
very  clearly  eignily  iw  ORDEa  that.  The  ovals 
aecen  to  mean  to  or  fur,  and  the  arm  action  or  rfo- 
ing ;  as  our  own  that  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Ger- 
man thai,  wliich  noMia  i««L  The  same  comhilia* 
tM»  of  chaiwiiafa  auMaia  to  denote  in  another  oaa< 
aagjt^lp  add  iot  ant  one  of  the  ovale  it  aaoMttiaaa 
mmuL  Hm  Oifiie  naj  b*  cUbar  bim  «r  man. 


167.  The  symbols,  employed  in  the  sense  wuEaE-  Hii.>rogin'(^ 
BVRR,  seem  to  meau  separately,  at,  in,  one,  or  in,  VocabuUry. 
plaetp  oae  ;  andi  trantpcMing  the  two  laat,  wo  auif  ^>^V^^ 
make  •  veiy  good  Ceptic  word  z-v*ma. 

168,  169>  The  arm  and  chain  signify  akd  or  al- 
so ;  and  the  oval  sometimes  takes  place  ot  the  arm, 
without  much  variation  ol"  the  isense  ;  this  combina- 
tion is  also  found  in  the  itcnse  ui  Kilh,  or  together  with. 
The  elementary  ideas  seem  to  be  pul,  rtiii/i,  or  add, 
Kiih.  Between  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice 
at  Karnak,  the  arm  and  ciiain  arc  separate. 

J  70.  The  half  arch,  or  the  fork,  wbtdl  it  periiwt- 
ly  equivalent  to  it,  followed  by  two  ctnit  and  two 
Bcinieircks,  mean  MOREOvek  :  the  reduplication  |)ro. 
bahly  resembling  that  of  many  of  the  Cojilic  vcrbil, 
which  generally  imply  a  continued  action. 

171.  The  combination  of  the  loop  or  sling,  with 
two  semicircles  and  three  ovak,  means  very  clearly 
UKawjBE.  The  loop  teems  to  represent  a  bucket, 
intended  for  one  of  a  pair,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole, 
at  tboy  an  Aaqnaotly  delineated  in  the  tableu :  so 
that  it  must  mean  a  companion  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  it  in  a  very  common  epithet  of  a  king,  n n  r'n . 
Uses  and  elsewhere,  with  a  circle  and  a  bar,  di-iiuU 
in<5  lltc  iompunion  of  the  .stiii,  or  hiniply  rcscin/jlirig 
the  tun.  la  tlie  enchorial  character  for  Itkeuite,  the 
sy  mbolt  taem  to  be  traoapoaed,  and  tho  loop  It  doiib> 
led. 

I7t.  An  owl,  signifying  m,  aeema  (0  be  oeariy 
aynonymout  with  the  half  arch,  which  is  also  some- 
times to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  all ;  both  these 
characters  occur  abo  in  many  instances  where  they 
can  only  be  considered  as  marks  of  respect,  and  not 
very  essential  to  the  &en>e  ;  and  in  tliis  ihey  resem- 
ble tlie  Coptic  prehx  m,  which  is  a  particle  not  very 
distinctly  intelligible,  nor  capable  of  being  trtuulat- 
edi  it  14  also  not  a  iitUe  remarlubie,  that  the  m  of 
Akeibhid's  alphabet  it  the  enchorial  diaracter  which 
answers  to  both  of  these  symbolti.  (Sec  n.  1?3.) 

173,  174.  A  hare  over  two  waved  lines  is  employ- 
ed, either  alone,  or  together  with  a  head,  dash,  circle, 
aad  dash,  Mltich  have  separately  a  similar  sfnt>e,  for 
UPON,  OVKU,  or  at  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  si- 
milar relation  eustt  in  Coptic  between  SHftal,  and 
liUO :  JO  or  DC  110  alto  meaning  a  head.  The  eacbo> 
rial  dHuacior,  in  aaow  of  it  fanm^  ia  lamiiftat^y  n 
cotne  imitation  of  an  animal.  The  bead  tt  alwayt 

represented  '.u  ffi  manuscripts,  by  a  character  near- 
ly like  a  (ireck  ^  ;  and  may  possibly  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  Coptic  letter  jakjia,  if  it  was  de- 
rived from  a  hieroglyphic ;  but  it  is  equally  probable  ■ 
that  it  may  have  been  bitended  ttt  a  oonbination  of 
n  Jtba  and  a  cAi. 

175.  A  lanidrdie  and  an  oval  auan  ton,  at  le- 
latiog  to  time. 

176.  A  ball,  witit  two  short  appendages,  one  nar-  . 
rower  than  the  other,  occurs  several  times  on  the 
Ilosetta  stone,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 

a  head  seen  in  protiie,  which  is  often  found  on  other 
monuments.  This  character,  together  with  a  dash, 
acamt  to  4gidQr  by  trb,  or  cadi ;  Aw  inataDaa  cony 
yaar,  or  cocw  mantb. 

177.  Thalias,iot»rpoaadbatwttcn  *'aiiiia^e"aod 
f  tba  kingi*  can  only  nam  ot  or  io»s  it  it  eOan 
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HierefflTpW*  jtdbatitated,  in  paMget  which  arc  frequently  repeat* 
^.j^  fyf  ^  J  ^         probably  equiT*. 

lent  to  the  Coptic  ktb,  or  rather  n  ;  which  also  some- 
times makes  an  adjective  of  a  aubstantivc,  as  mkub, 
goMa^  fioBi  MDB,  gold.  See  n.     83^  IMw 

H.TIME. 

178.  A  DAY  seems  t»  b*  verj  naf urallj  exprcited 
by  tflaidimr  of  the  im,  or  amiaiiiiie.  See  n.  Il9» 
tk  8. 

1T9.  A  cneccnt  furnct!  Jownwnrds,  witli  a  star  and 
U»e  sui),  inaki's  u]»  tlie  characier  »ignit\  inp  a  month  ; 
to  which  II  semicircle  and  a  scale  or  basin  art  sotnc- 
timea  added.  Horapollo  says,  that  a  month  i<  de- 
noted by  a  palm  branch,  or  by  an  inverted  crescent ; 
but  the  cNtoent  U  too  indistinct,  on  the  itooe  of 
Roeett8»  to  he«e  alloired  ut  to  recogniae  bt  witliout 
the  auiitance  of  the  ooUatenl  inacr^tieu. 

180.  A  TEAR  is  denoted  bv  a  bent  line  with  « 
little  pnijc'Ction  from  llic  micldlc,  wliicli  Jii't  ms  to  re- 
present a  plant  with  an  annual  shoot  or  bud;  it  is 
commonlf  IbUowed  bj  e  tMiktrele  end  »  Mock  or 

181.  There  is  some  little  uncertainty  respecting 
die  exact  Iheita  of  the  characten  denotiDg  the  first 
■Bonth  TnoTtm  Tbe  luuaie  •oena  to  bme  aoiae 
ffehtiOD  to  gatberiiw  tfie  bamst,  and  the  emblem  is 
prdnbly  intended  for  a  field  of  corn  :  and  pcrhap», 
as  flic  year  is  suiJ  to  liave  begun  orijiinally  with  the 
dogduy^,  the  appropriation  ot  this  character  to  the 
fifkt  month  may  have  been 
tlie  origin  of  the  calendar. 

182.  IBS.  The  sixth  flaODtfa*  MBCHU,  is  remark- 
able for  bevng  half  a»  anBTcreaociMa  ea  thetiiellUi 
MsaoBt  I  diii  lelatioB  woafd  without  doabt  be  ftir^ 
ther  illustrated,  if  we  could  discover  any  thing  like 
a  calendar,  smon^  the  iiuiutfnsc  masa  of  Egyptian 
literafaii  ^. lii  h  is  still  in  existence.  The  manu- 
script, which  Muntfaucon  calls  a  calendar,  merely 
bacauie  it  is  divided  into  twelve  nehmiWi  Int  so 
preteoaiooa  to  tlie  name. 

i9*f  IBS.  The  symbol  for  the  sun  aeeoM  to  be 
enployed  In  the  deaigBaitioD  both  of  the  via«T  aat 
of  the  raonth,  die  mntnttA  of  the  Oreek  iBKrip> 

tior.,  and  rf  the  last,  or  TtURTIETII  DAY.  Of  the 
cliiU  j.tt4:rj  following  the  sun,  the  one  seems  to  mean 
good,  or  rathrr  ;i ,  as  in  Tlioyth,  the  month  of  the 
new  year ;  the  other  old  or  iatt.  This  cluiracter 
might  be  taken  for  a  serpent,  or  for  a  branch  of  a 
traei  hot  it  aeema  more  probable  that  it  ia  intended 
fbr  Ae  tajf  of  an  auiiiMl,  rinoe  it  oeeora  ia  leverat 
passages  of  the  menuacripta  as  representing  •  tail  i 
and  tne  tail  of  the  month  la  aufficientiy  expreativeof 
the  ecoae.  See  n.  ISO, 

L  NUMBERS. 

186.  Umito  are  denoted  by  short  lines,  like  the 
Eonaa  I.  Mr  Akcrblad  first  noticed  the  first  three 
lltunerab  in  tbe  last  line  of  the  sacred  characters  of 
lioaett^  wbem  the  Greek  text  is  deficieat,  and  the 
words  **  first  and  second**  only  remain ;  and  this 
observation  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
hieroglypiucal  characters  related  to  a  real  language* 


and  were  not  simply  onunoaotal  deeeraiioiit,  •§ 
peraoBi  bate  imagined.  Vi 

187.  •  196-  The  twisted  line,  dNtin^uishing  tlic 
ORDiKAt,  KUMBERs,  answers  to  the  Coptic  maii  ; 

which  is  prefixed  to  llie  eardinaJn  in  tlic  same  s-i-n^c  ; 
in  the  «iii:!u)rial  text  the  corrciipoDding  character 
follows  the  number.    Tlie  three  points  era  aMWe 
commonly  employed,  when  they  follow  a  wofd.  to 
make  it  plural ;  but  when  (hey  signlQr  • 
thay  are  gmerally  placed  imwediaildy  ~ 
other  character ;  and,  in  the  eoebarial 
this  numeral  is  distinguished  bj  makifly  the 
oblique  and  joining  them. 

197.  I'or  the  number  tek  we  have  a  Greek  pi. 
either  square  or  rounded,  not  only  in  the  inscription 
of  Rosetia.  but  in  many  other  placea. 

l<)8.  We  find  the  number  aiTBiiTXtir  recurring 
twice  OS  a  date  in  tbe  inscription  of  Roaetta;  tbe 
Greek  text,  in  another  part*  alluding  to  the  same  pe- 
riod, has  18 ;  and  the  endiorial  words  are  too  in- 
distinctly roBTled  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  the  iden- 
tity or  diversiiy  of  the  iwo  numb<^^s  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence  of  a  day  i»  of  no  con-i  qiunte,  since  the  festi- 
val of  the  *'  aMUuiptmn  ot  the  kingdom"  may  easilv 
have  begun  on  the  1 7th  of  Mcchir,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  tbe  next  day,  which  ia  tbe  date  of  tbe  de- 


»f)9.  200,  The  endiorial  character  for  thirty. 
ajjplied  to  years,  seems  to  be  tbe  same  as  is  eke 
where  used  in  the  s.fnse  of  the  ihtrlirl/i  day  ;  but  the 
numbers  are  almost  always  eonfused  in  the  running 
hand,  and  exhibit  sever.il  deviations  from  the  regu- 
lar system  of  the  sacred  characters ;  the  number 
roRTY,  for  examploi  ia  tbe  remarkable  paMage  ie> 
iadM  to  the  4a  imimom  ef  Oairii^  aeema  to  beda< 
noted  by  a  single  ttoe  wMi  >  dash  on  it 

201. .  «03.  The  curl,  like  the  figure  f),  meaning 
A  HitMDBEO,  and  the  notched  circled  supported  by  a 
cross,  denoting  a  thousand,  occur,  in  several  in- 
scription*, so  combined  with  \imu  and  tens,  aa  to 
leave  no  doubt  re?pecting  the  numbera  that  ibq^M* 
present.  This  is  particularly  evident  from  tbe  con* 
siderotion  of  an  inscription  "  believed  to  have  been 

904.  Plurals  are  distinguished  by  writing  a  cha- 
racter three  timw,  or  by  putting  three  dashes  after 
it;  and  *<!:iii  perhajis,  dmurii  vrr\  r;irely,  be- 

fore it :  occasionally  aiiio  by  rej>eaiing  a  part  of  a 
colJection  of  symbols  once  only.  In  tbe  maao* 
acript«,  the  three  dashes  are  generalhr  Joined  nto  S 
crooked  stroke  ;  which,  in  tbe  enchonaJ  lBM(^ptioB» 
aMaetimae  both  peeoedca  aad  fiillows  tbe  woid; 
whOe,  in  odier  caaes,  die  second  stroke  is  convert- 
ed into  a  single  vertical  line,  which  serves  to  limit 
the  extent  of  the  characters  meant  to  be  made  plu- 
ral;  the  representation  being  «io  im|)erfevt,  that  this 
assistance  ts  mure  required  than  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racters :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  second 
mark  is  never  wanting  ia  die  enclwrial  iascriptioa, 
OS  it  must  frequently  have  been,  if  the  character  had 
been  alpbabctica] ;  aiooe  many  of  the  Egyptian  plu. 
rals  end  precisely  aa  their  singulars  do ;  and  even 
V  hu-i  they  differ  from  them,  it  is  not  bjP  |he«ddilie» 
ol  any  oue  uniturm  termination, 
1* 
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805. .  218.  The  pAoHfffn;  dhmKrcrr,  aocordbg  to 

(he  traces  which  may  Ll-  JUcovjred  in  the  words 
Berenice,  Ptolemy,  (Jreck,  uml  some  other*  (n.  50, 
58,  74,  H3,  12,'!,  iT'-i),  will  atford  stwiething  like  a 
luciragi^ipbic  alphabet,  which,  however.  i»  menly 
ffBllTTTfii  at  sipeclmen  of  the  DRode  of  exprtEMiig 
tomida  in  iOioe  particular  caaea,  and  not  as  having 
been  unimsally  employed  where  MundB  were  rc< 
tjuirLil.  The  supposed  enchoriai  alphabet,  which  i» 
subjoined,  is  applicable  to  mo«t  of  the  proper  names 
in  the  inacript m  <  i"  Roaetta,  and  probably  alfo  to 
some  other  symbols  which  have  been  the  prototypeis 
of  the  characters :  it  is  tukcn  trom  the  alphabet 
of  AkerbJad,  but  contiderably  modified  by  the  con- 
jectures which  ban  bam  pwnlhhfd  hi  Ihe  Miuum 
Critietim, 

L.  ADDITIONS.    Fl.  LXXVin.  See  n.  SI, 

78,  l&S. 

M.  SPECIMENS  OF  PHRASES. 

The  Jan  low  ef  the  imcriptioii  of  Bmetta  will 
ame  m  a  •pecimco  of  Ihe  ww  in  which  the  hieni- 

glypliical  clinrncters  were  combined,  *o  as  to  form  a 
la>igu;ige  ;  and  will  show  at  the  same  time  the  rela- 
tion between  the  i^acred  and  the  enchorial  texts.  At 
the  beginning  of  tlie  line  we  find  some  obscurity, 
and  a  want  of  perfect  correspondence  in  the  two  in- 
scriptions ;  but  it  is  clear  tltat  the  fork  or  ladder,  the 
arm  and  the  feathers,  mean  to  prepare  or  praeore 

SB.  165) ;  then  follows  s  cehiaia  (n.  91)  t  the  wavy 
ne,  of  (n.  177) ;  the  lemiehcte  and  two  dashes, 
■w  ith  the  arm,  probably  strong  or  hard ;  t^ic  block  or 
square  bcJow,  with  it*  semicircle,  stnitr  ;  the  loop  or 
knot  TorougAt  or  engraven  ;  the  half  arch  tn  or  ivith; 
the  instrument  or  ca«e.  virUing,  or  letters  (n.  103) : 
the  wavy  line,  the  hatchet,  and  drop,  with  the  three 
daahca  making  a  plural,  appropriate  to  ihe godt,  that 
ii.  lacred  (o.  146) :  the  case  again,  UOent  the  hat, 
4^(tu  177):  the  hkMcr,  arm,  and  feathery  the 
ttnadry  ;  the  aeqicnt  and  bent  line,  approaching  to 
the  St  use  of  perpetuity  and  greatness,  seem  to  be  a 
juark  of  respect  to  the  country,  thoujfh  it  is  barely 
possible  that  ihey  may  be  tubitituted  tor  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  itistrutucQt  or  cme,  and  may  mean  the 
language,  ai>d  belong  to  the  following  curl  on  the 
Mem,  the  feathen,  the  serneat.  aod  the  hat,  which 
signify  Gndt  (imSS).  The  headdma  oT  Itowera 
meaning  probably  a  priest,  the  following  curl  with 
the  dashes  probably  ornamental  or  honorary,  or  per- 
haps collective,  and  the  two  bowls,  with  the  man  in 
the  plural,  a  |)ublication  (n.  158).  the  whole  ot 
these  symbols  must  exprew  the  honorary  decree  of 
Ike  frietit,  or  the  decree  iifihe  auembltd  priettt ;  but 
die  enchorial  test  eeenas  to  include  the  symbol  for 
hoMW.  The  oeel*  vith  the  semicircle  and  arai, 
hapliea  b  etder  that,  er  m  erier  to ;  the  ibrk  with 
cross  bars,  the  arm,  the  legs,  and  the  rinake,  set  it  up 
(n.  l64)i  the  bird,  in  (n.  178);  the  three  bruud 
feilhaw  owf  «  aMyeya  upwiee^  tke  tea^eit  aa  » 
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plural ;  the  hall  urdt  and  ovtiJ  witli  tlie  plural  dashes,  Hiem^yphic 
all,  or  of  all  kinds  i  the  open  snuare,  wheel,  scale, 
heed,  daah,  and  ringi  £gypt  (a.  80) ;  the  figure 
with  •  vaae  on  hia  hnid,  subjeclioo  ur  power,  ai  hi 
n.  139 ;  making  the  whole,  belonging  to  Egypt,  or 
throughout  Egypt ;  the  fork  and  dash  are  in,  or  in 
all ;  the  knots  or  tliains,  fi.lUnved  by  the  numbers, 
of  tke  first,  the  second,  and  ihe  tJurd  order  (11.  187, 
I8<),  191):  the  oval,  half  arch,  and  dash,  wherever, 
or  ii)  which,  leaving  out  "  siiaU  be the  tool  and 
slanditig  figure,  with  the  intcrvenhig  characters,  tke 
imege  (n.  lOl);  the  hat,  of;  the  reed  and  bec^ 
with  the  lemictreles,  king ;  the  square,  aemidrde, 
lion.  Iiiilf  arch,  two  feiitlitTs,  and  bent  line,  Ptolemy 
(n.  .'(j) ;  tlie  huiuUed  cross  and  serpent  with  the  two 
^emicii cits,  l/if  cvcrlixin^  (11.  110);  the  square 
block,  «eti)tcircle,  and  chain,  dear  to  (o.  Hit)  ;  the 
hieralplK)  uiid  two  feathers,  Phihah,  or  Vulcan  (o* 
6)  i  all  this  being  included  within  the  ring  or  phy. 
hicterjr  together  with  the  naaoet  the  open  souar^ 
tlie  end,  and  the  pair 'of  lep  after  the  ring,  iliutlri-' 
out  or  Epiphanes  (n,  131) ;  and  lastly,  the  scale 
and  the  three  lutts,  munifcatt  (u.  154);  the  C0D> 
junctions  being  ollcn  omitted,  m  they  ulso  very  com- 
monly arc  in  Coptic,  and  even  in  Greek. 

The  enchorial  text  agrees  in  njany  parts  extreme* 
ly  well  with  the  hicro^lypbicii.  according  to  the 
general  style  of  iwitaiioa  which  has  hem  abeac 
dy  explamed  and  eiempliiled,  althou^  hi  mme 
passages  there  is  a  greater  difierence  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  beginning  of  the  encho- 
rial  line  neems  to  contain  the  word  decree,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  U)is  part  of  tiie  hicragiyphics : 
the  character  for  letters  occurs  three  times  in  it,  aa 
if  the  sacred  character  used  in  the  diird  place  meaaft 
language ;  the  "  sacerdotal  decree"  ef  the  ekciwl 
chaiacten  is  omitiedin  the  coReipondbHt  pact  ef  the 
enchorial ;  the  world  temple*  I*  repeatedDMbre  e»A 
numeral ;  the  term  wlien  vi  r  i ;  amplified  ;  the  image 
is  a  very  coarse  imitation,  und  is  followed  by  the 
character  for  a  deity,  meaning  sacred  or  divine; 
and,  lastly,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  is  omitted,  the 
word  king  being  only  followed  by  "  whose  life  ihall . 
be  for  etert"  or  aphraae  of  aimiiar  import* 

N.  COMPARISON  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  subjoined  specimens  of  a  oenpariaon  of  the 
different  otaoiMCIWtil,  which  deviate  mote  or  ICM 
from  the  Ibm  of  disdact  hieroglypbica,  with  otben 
in  which  those  characters  are  preserved  almost  en- 
tire, though  slightly  traced,  will  serve  to  show  the 
complete  identity  of  the  dilTerciu  syt;tem«  in  their 
original  form;  the  first  and  fourth  lines  being  t4iken 
I'roin  the  great  hieratic  manuscript  of  Strusburg, 
and  the  rest  from  other  copies  of  the  same  teat, 
which  are  universally  considered  as  written  in  the 
epiatdographic  chanicter.  We  camot  discover 
the  entire  ooDnceted  tenw  ef  the  whole  passages, 
but  we  may  easily  observe  the  symbols  for  i;odt, 
establitfud,  Osiris,  Isis,  Nephthe,  "  Hieracion"  to 
ret  up,  four,  priests,  and  cliiM  or  prince.  {Di-scr.de 
fEg.  Ant.  11.  Plate  LXXIV.  col.  106;  LX.  col.  8  t 
UUL  coL  Si  Plai«U;mcal.S8j  LXVIL  coLS.) 
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<^  Sectioh  Vill. — General  Character  and  Subjects  of 
the  £gyftk»  Mtmumenit* 

By  nncnns  oflho  knn«!f  (Iljc  oTthe  liicroglypMc  ilni- 
racters,  wliicli  lias  lut-n  ;ilri'.ulv  oblainetl,  we  are  fully 
compcti'iu  to  fonn  a  ccnc-iiJ  i ca  dI"  tiic  nature  of  the 
inscriptions  on  liie  principal  Egyplian  monumcnU  that 
•re  extant.    Numerous  »  they  are,  there  is  scarcely 
Me  «f  tbem  which  ve  are  aot  able^  to  refer  to  the 
f^hua  cither  of  wpuldiral  or  of  mthe  imcriptioM; 
astronomical  and  chronologtcal  there  »oem  to  be 
none,  since  the  numerical  characters,  which  have 
been  peril'ctiy  ii'-ci rtained,  have  not  yet  been  finiiKl 
to  occur  in  such  a  form  as  they  neceJssanlv  imist 
haTe  assumed  in  the  records  ot  tins  ilistription  :  ol* 
a  historical  nature,  we  can  only  hnd  the  triumphal, 
whidi  are  often  sufficiently  disttnf^i^hable,  but  they 
BMqr  aim  alwava  be  refisirred  to  the  votive;  sine* 
whoever  rehted  his  own  exploits  thought  it  wtsest  to 
ntirihiiti?  till'  ju'lory  of  them  tft  some  deity,  and  who- 
ever rccnrdtJ  thosc  of  another,  was  generally  dis- 
jios-ej  to  intermix  divine  honours  witii  liin  pani  eyrir. 
It  has,  indeeti,  been  asserted,  tliat  tlic  Ki;yj/iians  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  deifyinji  any  mortal  pt  rson*;  liut 
the  inscription  of  Ko^etta  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  are  inserted  in  the 
iHindier  of  its  deities;  the  custom  is  obserrable  in 
flnonunientB  of  a  mucih  earlier  age ;  indeed,  to  sudi  a 
country  it  might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  dilemma 
of  degradaiion,  whether  it  was  most  ridiculous  to  be 
made  a  divinity,  or  to  he  cxcludeil  from  so  ple- 
beian an  a»M:tul>]age ;  but  tlauery  is  more  prone  to 
err  by  commission  than  by  omis»ion,  and,  conse- 
queDtlji  wc  find  the  terms  king  and  god  very  gene- 
rallj  inseparable.    The  sepulchral  inscriptions,  from 
the  attention  that  was  paid  in  Egypt  to  the  obse- 
quies of  the  dead,  appear,  on  the  whole,  (0  eonstt* 
tute  the  most  considcrabk'  p  .rt  (ifiJio  Egyptian  lite- 
rature which  remains,  ami  they  afVi>rd  us,  upon  a 
comparative  examination,  some  vny  r;niiirknble  pe- 
culiarities.   The  general  tenor  of  all  ibe»c  inscnp- 
tloBS  appears  to  be,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
testimony  of  lletodotii»,  the  identification  of  the  de- 
ceased with  the  God  0»iirts,  and  probably,  if  a  fe- 
male, wkh  bis;  and  the  sutyect  of  the  nrnt  usual 
repreaentatioDa  seems  to  be  die  reeeptiott  of  thia 
new  personage  by  the  principal  deities,  to  whom  he 
now  stands  in  a  relation  expreSHtl  in  the  respective  in- 
scriptions ;  tlie  honour  of  an  apotheosis,  reserved  by 
the  ancient  itomans  for  emperors,  and  by  tJic  modern 
for  saints, having  been  apparently  extended  by  the  old 
Egyptians  to  private  individual*  of  ail  descriptions. 
It  raqoiicd  an  extensive  comparison  of  these  inscrip- 
tions to  KOjDgnise  their  precise  nature,  since  they  se^ 
dom  contain  a  mme  surrounded  by  a  ring  in  ita 
usual  Form  :  soinetiines,  however,  i^s  on  the  green 
aarcopliaj;us  of  the  lJrui»h  Museum,  n  dintinct  name 
is  very  "lien  repeated,  and  prci\  >.i  d  by  that  of  Osi- 
riii ;  wliile,  in  most  other  instances,  there  is  a  certain 
cnmhination  of  characters,  bearing  evident  relation 
to  the  personage  delineated,  which  occurs,  tSier  the 
symbols  of  OsiriSt  instead  of  the  nanie;  so  that 
■cither  the  ring  was  »imply  knitted  on  thia  occasioQ, 
•r  ■  Msr,  and  perhaps  a  mysterioua  aame  WM  cnc 
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pinyed,  contisloag  frequently  of  the  appellations  of  Egpte 
several  distinct  diettles,and  probably  anaiogou*  to  the 
real  name.  That  the  characteristic  phrase,  «o  repeat-  ^'"V^ 
ed,  ninrt  hare  had  some  relation  to  the  deceased, 

it  provi  i!  tiy  its  scarcely  c-ver  beiii^  alike,  in  nnr  two 
inoiniments  tt.at  linve  been  conip.ired,  while  atmost 
every  other  purt  of  the  manusti tjits  ai;d  inscriptions 
are  the  mime  in  many  different  matances,  and  some 
of  them  in  almost  all  :  and  this  same  phrase  may  be 
observed  in  Lord  Moaatnotns's  and  Mr  Bsnkea'a 
tnanoteripts,  placed  over  the  head  of  the  person  who 
is  brought  up  Iwtween  the  two  goddcffes,  to  oiako 
his  appearance  before  the  true  Osiris,  in  his  own 
ptTsnn,  nnd  in  his  judicial  e;;|)acity,  with  his 
cuuiiseilors  alumt  him,  and  the  balance  of  jus- 
tice before  hini.  (Huroj:!.  'j.  i;  F  (i  e  f.)  In  this 
instance  the  phrase  eonsisii  of  the  names  of  "  Hype> 
rion"  and  the  Sun.  ceded  by  a  block  and  an  am 
with  an  offirTng  cPiaie  LXXVlil.  O),  and  it  may 
be  interpreted,  without  any  iridenee,  **  the  Totary  of 
Hyperion  and  of  Phre."  In  a  small  monn^cript,  en- 
graved by  Denon,  the  part,  which  resembles  the  cha- 
rueti  ristic  phr8»e  of  <ulirr  niaiMi»cripts,  is  followed 
by  the  name  of  a  king  (1'),  which  is  nearly  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  Ikiilier  et'  the  Pseudomemonn  in 
the  British  Museum  (Q),  the  one  having  the  liieral> 
pha  laid  flat,  the  other  the  tracM  of  &e  pudwlii, 
which  is  equivalent  to  it.  (N.  6.) 

The  tablet  of  the  last  judgment,  wMdi  b  so  w^ 
illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  DioJ  oruv  concerninij 
the  funerals  of  the  Egyptians  (»>Ktt.  5.)  is  found  near 
till'  enil  of  iilmost  all  the  manuscripts  upon  papyrus, 
that  arc  so  Ireqwntly  discovered  in  the  coffins  of 
the  niuniniies,  and  aninng  otliers  in  Lord  Mount- 
norris's  hieratic  manuscript,  printed  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Egj'ptiaii  Society.    The  c.reAt  dei- 

sits  on  the  left,  boidinc  the  hook  and  "the  whip 
or  ftn;  his  name  and  titlea  are  generally  plaoea 
over  him  ;  but  thi«  part  of  the  present  manuscript  is 
a  little  injured.  Before  him  is  a  kind  of  mace,  sup- 
porting something  like  ibc  i-I.in  ot  ii  leopard;  then  a 
female  Cerberus,  atiii  on  a  alttli  over  iicr  head,  the  te- 
trad of  termini,  which  have  been  already  distinguish, 
ed  by  the  names  "  Tctrarcho,"  Anubii),  Macedo, 
and  "  Hieracion,"  each  having  had  hii:  appropriate 
denominatioa  wrUten  over  his  head,  llebiodtheCer- 
beris  stands  Thoth,  wkh  his  style  and  tablet,  having 
just  begun  to  write.  Ovi  r  bis  lu  ud,  in  tw  o  coliunns, 
we  fin«l  his  n.imc  and  titles,  intludinti  bis  designation 
as  a  scribe.  The  balance  follows,  with  u  lit  tie  ba- 
boon &!i  a  kind  of  genius,  sitting  on  it.  Under  the 
beam  stand  "  Cteri^tes"  and  "  Hyperion,"  who  are 
employed  in  adjusting  the  equipoise ;  but  their  names 
in  this  manuscript  are  omitted.  The  five  columns 
over  the  balance  are  only  rentathablo  as  oontaimn^ 
in  tbb  instance,  the  characteristic  phfasOi  or  the  oanae 
of  the  deceased,  intermixed  with  other  characters- 
Beyond  the  balance  stands  a  lemale,  holding  the 
sce()tre  of  Isis,  wbo  seenis  to  br  ealkd  Kbeu,  the 
wife  of  the  sun.  i»lie  is  looking  back  at  the  person, 
age  who  holds  up  his  hand  as  a  mark  of  respectt  and 
who  is  ideotified  as  the  deceased  by  ibe  name  sim> 
ply  placed  over  him,  without  any  exi>rdiiMD.  He  ii 
MlWnred  by  a  seoand  goddess,  who  is  alio  lioldiog  up 
twr  hands,  in  takes  of  respect;  and  vliose  nana 
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nanptiy  looks  like  a  ]>eiMiiiiBcttiou  of  hoaonr  or  gloiy.  un« 
JlAuuwuk]^  Ik  i»  »imply  intended  to  signiQf  **  •  divine  priett- 
ew"  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Pterophori  men. 

tiont'd  on  tlic  Riise'.ta  .'tone.  Tlie  forty  Iwo  asaessor* 
are  wanling  in  this  tabli't  ;  and,  in  many  other  maj)u> 
scripts,  their  number  is  curtailed,  to  ii>:ike  renin  lor 
Other  subjects ;  but,  in  si  veral  of  those  which  are 
engraved  m  the  Dftcripiian  dc  fEgifpte,  they  an  all 
TCprcMiited,  iomelinwa  aa  tittiiut  ^ureet  ami  aoiDC* 
4imea  itaiiding  aa  tetmiiti,  widi  weir  feet  unitad. 

The  priocipal  part  of  the  text  of  all  these  roanu- 
scripts  appears  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  hymns, 
or  rather  nomages  to  certain  deitio;,  generully  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  his  title  of 
Ojiris,  alilioijgh  the  true  Osiris  is  not  excluded  from 
the  groups  that  are  introduced.  The  upper  part  of 
each  manuscript  is  occiipieJ  by  a  scries  of  juctur- 
al  tableta;  under  them  are  vertical  columnaof  dia- 
'tfaiet  hieroglyphics,  or,  in  the  cpistolographio  niantt* 
scripts,  pages  of  the  text.  iirc  coininonly  di- 

vided into  paragraphs,  wait  u  tablet  at  the  head  of 
each,  the  first  words  being  constantly  written  with 
red  ink,  made  of  a  kind  of  ochre,  a*  lite  black  is  of  a 
carbonaceous'substancc.  The  beginning  of  the  manu- 
Bcript  a  seldom  entire,  being  always  at  the  outside  of 
<be  toll;  as  the  "umbilicus"  of  the  Uomans  was 
•poBjmoua  »itb  Uia  end.   Not  far  from  the  begin* 
lang,  we  olwajra  find  •  large  tablet,  occupying  the 
-.vhole  depth  of  the  paper,  representing  the  sun 
udured  by  his  ministering  spirits.    lu  the  large  hie- 
ratic manuscript,  wtiich  occupies  four  plates  of  the 
Dctcription  dc  fEgyjtte,  and  which  may  be  consider- 
ed aa  ft  line  ipeoBien  of  the  most  highly  finished 
■leopicS]  there  are  at  preaent  only  four  columns  re- 
maining befoio  this  taolet.  It  k  ntllowcd  by  a  short 
««cti«o»  with  a  rabri^  wUch  ia  not  very  distinctly  ex- 
piCMOd;  after  thn  are  95  others,  beginning  with 
along  rubric  (Plate  LXXVIIL  11.),  which  is  usu- 
ally followed  by  the  name  of  a  divinity,  represented 
in  a  neighbouring  part  ol  thcraargin,  andwliith  may 
be  supposed  to  mean  sotueihing  lil^e  "  Respect  and 
reverence  be  paid  to  each  of  the  sacred  poivers." 
The  nest  ten  sections  begin  with  the  rubric  of  a  fee* 
Aer,  end  a  sitting  figure  raising  bis  band  to  hit 
head,  as  if  holding  a  vase  on  it  (S),  meaning  proba- 
bly "  Honour  is  due,"  or  belonging  to ;  then  follow 
the  name  and  titles  of  'I'lioth  or  Hermes,  and  the 
plirase  describing  tiie  deceas<:U  iu  the  character  ol' 
<)s>ris :  and  afterwards,  the  names  of  each  of  a  group 
of  deitiea,  which  is  represented  in  the  corfeapooding 
tablet  wiA  an  altar  and  a  suppliant  before  them. 
These  gnmpa  are  different  in  the  diferenl  aectioat, 
1>llt  Aej  correspond  pretty  accurately  with  emh 
other  in  the  various  manuscripts,  and  tlils  lierinetie 
decad  is  the  most  constant  part  of  the  iiumuiicripts 
found  with  the  mummiet;,  though  a  litUe  more  ex- 
tended in  some  than  in  others.    (Hierogl.  4.)  After 
these,  we  find  Sf>  sections,  beginning  with  a  drop,  a 
fe8tber>  a  serpent,  and  a  line  (T);  the  rubric  being 
llMBiHlirtely  followed  by  the  deified  name  peculiar  to 
•be  nmnuscr^t.   This  exorditua,  firom  the  analogjr 
of  the  term  aacred  (n.  146'),  we  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  understanding  as  a  derivative  of  tiie  feather, 
signifying  honour  or  ornament,  and  the  serpent  aig- 
^fyiiig  perpetuity,  add  io  tnoalatiog  it,  " £ternal 
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honour  "  or  reapect.  A  rimilir  aaiiae  teenis.  in  other  Itufp^ 

places,  to  be  expfcased  bj  the  open  square  or  the  ^^oamn^ 
pyramid,  instead  of  the  feather  (U,  V);  and  not  " 
unconinionly  the  hat  is  jubstituti'il  (or  the  line,  with- 
out .my  variation  of  tlje  iiu^uning  {W).  After  these 
.'i.j  sections,  ne  have  two  others,  of  which  the  rubrics 
are  less  inteiiigibie.  followed  by  42  short  ones,  which 
evidentiy  contain  the  nanes  and  lilies  of  aa  tnanjrae> 
pecate  deities^  whoae  figures  are  comnoalv  iepre> 
aented  in  the  great  taUel^  near  that  of  Osins.  We 
may  generally  observe,  among  the  cpitli.  is  of  each, 
the  term  "illustrious"  (n.  121)  ;  and  each  ieutiun  lias 
a  second  paragrapii,  beginning  with  a  pjir  of  arms 
cxteridcd,  a  chnracter  which  seems  occusiunally  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  equal  scales  of  justice* 
though  on  tite  stone  of  Uosetta  it  appears  to  signify 
a  Una  of  temple,  so  that  it  mav  poissibly  relate  to  the 
faoooun  to  be  paid  lo  these  divine  judges.  With  a 
fcw  additiond  eolonnB,  and  with  the  great  tablet  of 
the  judgment,  the  manuscript  concludes.  It  doea 
not  contain  the  figure  of  the  sacred  cow,  which  is  the 
termination  of  most  other  manuscripts  ;  nor  the  agri« 
cultural  representations,  wliich  are  frequently  found  in 
many  of  them,  especially  in  that  of  Lmd  \Iountnor« 
ris  (HiercsLSJb^ith  the  three  deities  sitting  io  a  grot* 
to  under  it  llic  lajt  of  these,  according  to  tfiein- 
acrqitiona  orer  the  two  boais^is  maent  for  Amelia,  the 
second  apparently  for  the  mother  of  the  sun,  and  the 
first  for  Osiris;  and  one  of  the  boats  carries  t!ic  steps, 
whid)  ai^'iu)  to  be  embkinaiic  of  the  solar  power; 
the  other  the  throne  «r  chair  of  state,  whicb  ia  i 
versally  appropriated  to  Ustris. 

The  coffins  of  the  mummies,  and  the  large  I 


phagi  of  stone,  are  generally  covered  witb  renreaen- 
Utions  extremely  similar  to  some  of  these  whieb  ai« 
found  in  the  manuscripls.  The  judicial  tablet  is 
frequently  delineated  on  the  middle  of  the  coffins ; 
above  it  arelsis  and  Nephihe,  at  the  sides ;  imd  .iii- 
parently  Rhea  in  the  middle,  with  ouispn  ul  « ings. 
The  space  below  is  chiefly  occupied  by  fi;^ arcs  of 
twent}'  or  thirty  of  the  principal  deities,  to  whom 
the  deceased,  in  his  mystical  characti  r,  is  doing  ho- 
ffoge  t  each  of  them  being  probalily  designated  by 
the  lehrtionsb^  in  which  he  atanda  to  the  new  repre- 
sentative of  Osiris.  In  the  sculptures,  the  figures 
are  generally  less  numerous ;  the  same  deities  are 
coinnioniy  represi  iittd  a:^  on  the  painted  cntiins,  but 
without  the  repetition  of  the  suppliant,  and  iu  an  or- 
der subject  to  some  little  variation.  The  large  sar- 
cop!ins;us  of  granite,  in  the  British  Museum,  brought 
Ironi  Cairo,  and  formerly  called  the  hover's  Fountain, 
h«t  the  name  of  Apis»  as  a  pact  of  the  characteristic 
denomloatioo.  This  circumstance,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  to  mnkc  it  rvidrnt  that  it  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  contain  the  mummy  of  an  Apis,  for  which 
Its  magnitude  renders  it  well  calculated;  but,  wheu 
the  syiubois  of  otiier  deities  were  found  in  the  mystic 
names  upon  various  other  monuments,  this  infcrcac9 
could  no  longerbe  considered  as  aiwolutelyconciusivek 
Of  the  votive  or  dedieateiy  inscriptions  we  find 

an  interesting  esample  OH  n  amaU  scale,  in  the  en- 
graving on  the  bottom  of  a  scarabaeus,  very  neatly 

scul[)tured  in  a  sofiish  steatite,  or  lajiis  ollaris, brought 
from  Egypt  by  Mr  Legh,  and  now  in  the  possession 

of  Or  Jiaenudiae].  (|>Jate  LXXVUL  X.)  It  ia  ra> 
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F^TPtiia  ttirUUe  IbrlU  simplicity,  and  far  aflbrdiBg  an  iatcUU 
MoDuaicnti  ^1^]^  ^|  }|g  fgg(g^  The  chain,  the  aemidrde, 

and  the  *qtHtre  block,  meu  devly  [  To  ]  ( behved ; 
(ht;  loi^p  supporting  a  wreath  or  crown,  ajid  the  im- 
perfect tilting  figure,  resemble  »ome  of  tlie  titles  oi'- 
ten  given  to  Osiria,  and  »itli  the  following.'  ovul  [iri't- 
ty  certainly  signify  t>f  the  gtait  god  tiie  throne,  the 
semicircle,  and  the  oval,  /(u  ;  the  sitting  figure,  tie 
goddeu  i  the  loo]icd  wreath,  fetbmtke  grtttt  ^ 
dM  nid  circle,  qftpring  of  i  the  UMllplHiarJought 
and  the  two  feathers,  Pktiah  ;  the  pDlar  perhaps  the 
poui  rful.  but  it  is  not  distinctly  formed ;  the  beetle 
seen)>>  to  Ik;  lure  a  (-vnonym  or  epithet  t  f  Phthah,  as 
if  <Ae  father  of  /ill ;  t!ie  lianJlid  i  ri)s.«,  liw  living  ;  the 
\\ite,  thr  good  :  the  pyramid,  l/u-  ji'u.spifou*  or  glo- 
rious :  the  ring  wttit  the  liaiidtu  teems  to  be  nearly 
syDonyroous  with  the  chain,  and  mny  be  rendirid,  in 
conjunction  with  the  line  whI  the  oicralplMi,  M« 
proied  ofPMtah,  uk  cpiAct  found  In  the  inecriptMn 
of  Rosetta ;  the  hatchet  is  the  deit^  ;  the  ring  and 
handle,  with  the  two  lutes,  approachi-*  near  to  tiie 
--N'nibnl  i'or  iiuinilici'iU  (n.  15i),  and  may  be  ealkd 
deiighiiii^  in  good  giJIs  ;  and  the  concluding  ringiitid 
ataff or  hatchet  may  cither  mean,  this  is  dedicated; 
or  tnny,  with  rather  more  probability*  be  considered 
as  tt  reduplication  of  the  beginning  «f  the  line,  in  an 
inserted  poahkmu  It  may  be  icnnrked,  tint  ell  the 
huwriptiona  tm  the  eeandMcl  run  from  ilfbt  to  left, 
Its  L>  llu)^t  ciiinnionly  obf-erved  wherever  the  direc- 
tion was  indiil'ertiU  ;  SO  that  it"  they  wt-re  used  as 
sealiH,  the  impression  must  have  assumed  the  Ann 
which  is  MMnewhat  less  usual  in  other  cases. 

We  have  a  mo»t  valuuble  example  of  a  dedicatory 
inscription  on  a  larger  smle  iu  the  decree  preserved 
on  the  stone  of  Rosetta,  which,  besides  its  utility  in 
•(fording  the  opiy  exiatiiig  due  lor  deciphering  the 
hieroglyphic  charactm,  gim  ws  also  •  my  complete 
idea  of  the  general  slylr  of  the  records  of  the  f'gyp- 
liaii  hitrarcliy.  Of  the  triuiiiplial  inouumciils,  the 
roost  magnilkt  nt  nn'  the  i  bf-liAib,  which  are  reportt-il 
by  riiiiy  to  have  been  d«^dicat«<i  to  the  Sun  ;  and  there 
i:.  I  . '  :y  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  trantlalion  of  one 
of  these  inscriptions,  preserved  by  Ammianos  Marcel- 
linn*,  liter  llerraapion,  eontejm  » true  repre»ntation 
of  a  part  of  its  contents,  mure  especially  as  "  the 
mighty  Apolk/*of  Hcrmapion  agrees  completely  with 
thc^hawk,  the  boll,  and  the  arm,  %vliich  usually  oc- 
cupy the  beginning  of  each  iiiscnption.  These  sym. 
bols  are  generally  followed  by  a  number  of  pomjMJus 
titles,  nut  always  very  jnlima.uly  cunnectt  d  vmiIj  each 
other,  and  among  them  we  often  find  J  r  "  Lord 
of  the  asp.bearing  diadems,*'  with  some  others,  imme* 
diately  preceding  the  name  and  parentage  Of  the  sof«> 
teign,  who  k  the  prbicifnl  sulgect  of  the  inMiipljuB. 
The  obeltte  at  Heliopolit ii  wlthont  the  bid!;  and  the 
wrhoU-  inscription  may  be  supposed  to  have  signified 
sorovtiiiug  of  this  kind.  "  This  Apollinean  trophy  is 
coniccnted  to  the  hoooiirnrKiaf  **  iicaieMi,'*eniwn* 


ed  wifh  an  aHi.beariag  diadca  t  tt  li  cenMCfatad  to  *in^ 
(he  honour  of  (he  son  of  *•  Ueron,"  the  omamt  nt  oi  ^''^ 
his  country,  t>eti>ved  by  Pbtbah,  living  for  e«er ;  it  is 

ion*pCrat4  il  to  (he  lionour  of  the  revered  and  tj«  ni  fi. 
Cent  deity  '•  lUiiu  45.1  ' great  in  glory,  superiurto  his 
<  nrmies  ;  by  the  iltcn'e  of  an  asieniLily,  to  ihe  [.ovM-r* 
ful  and  iouiishiag,  whose  life  shall  be  without  end.'' 
It  M  Iru^  that  aome  paru  of  llds  inlerpn-tation  are  in 
great  nwaaure  cotyeeutnU ;  but  none  <tf  it k altogether 
arbitnry,  or  nnsopporlcd  by  some  profaaMe  analogy : 
and  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  imeription  is  probably 
unimpaired  by  the  alterations,  which  this  approxima- 
tion to  the  i<  nsc  may  unavoidably  have  inlanUice  I. 

Of  the  (i|i<  hvc>  villi  in  i  sislence  there  are  ptthaps 
abotii  thirty  iiuter  and  imalh  r,  winch  may  be  consi- 
dered as  geniiiiu  .  bevrral  oitiers  are  decidedly  spu- 
tioiM,  having  been  ct.ieliy  sculptured  at  Rome  in  imi- 
(ntioa  of  tlio  £gyplian  style*  hut  lo  negligfnUy  and 
aMkilfiiliy,  as  to  have  cxhibilBii  a  striking  diflrrence 
even  in  the  character  of  the  workmaaship.  Such  are  the 
I^amphiliau,  io  explanation  of  which  the  laboriouk 
Kirchir  ha>  publl^fied  ft  folio  »uluine,  an  1  the  Uar- 
Uriuiai)  or  Veruman:  in  Loth  of  ihrse  the  eiublema 
are  put  together  in  a  niHiin<  r  wholly  arbitrary;  and 
whirc  an  attempt  is  made  to  inuiiilc  the  appearance 
of  a  name,  the  characters  arc  completely  different  at 
each  repetition.  The  Salluatian  oheliac  haa  also  been. 
broken,  and  johied  iaaecnntdy,  and  aone  modem  rca* 
tittitions  have  been  very  awkwardly  introduced,  as  be- 
comes  evident  Upon  Comparing  with  each  other  the  fi- 
gures of  Kircher  and  cf  Zorj^a.  Another  very  cele- 
brated monument,  the  Uiac  table,  which  ha^  been  the 
subject  of  much  pnifound  di-cusiion,  and  has  given 
birth  to  many  rcnned  mythological  speculations,  ia 
cqtully  incapable  of  supporting  a  minute  examinatioik 
upon  wlid  gnonnd»{  for  the  iMCliptioos  neither  bear 
any  relation  to  Ihe  figorat  near  which  they  are  placed, 
nor  form  any  connected  sense  of  their  own ;  and  the 
whole  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  Homan  sculptor, 
imitalin^;  only  the  jjeneral  .style  and  tiic  sep«rate  deli- 
neations of  the  l.nyptian  tal)lrts,  as  iiiiieed  some  uf  the 
nioi.t  learned  and  acute  of  our  cnticut  antiquaries  had 
already  asserted,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opi> 
nions  of  several  loicignera)  of  the  highest  reputation 
for  their  inbmata  acqnaintance  with  (he  woika  «f 
Greek  and  Roman  ait.  We  nay  hope,  however,  that 
in  future  these  unprofitable  discussions  and  <li;pules 
will  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  that  our  know- 
le.lge  of  th<'  aniKjuitii  s  ol  1"-HJ  pt  will  gun  as  much  ia 
Ihv  ioliility  and  Mjiiiciency  uf  its  evidence,  as  it  may 
probably  lo>e  in  it^  hypothetical  symmetry  and  ilii 
imaginary  extent ;  and  while  we  allow  eveiy  latitude 
to  legitimate  reasoning  and  cautiona  CWgccture,  in 
tlia  aeaicb  after  hktorinit  unth,  w«  mmi  pcrempiafily 
eiclwle  from  our  iBVeatigations  an  atlichmenl  to  fhn* 
ciful  i<ystemB  and  presupporcil  analogies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  too  implicit  deference  to  ttadiuonal  au* 
thorl9  on  the  other.  (i.  j.) 


ELBA,  an  island  of  the  McJiteirancan,  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  we>icrn  cou^t  of  Italy. 
It  Hfs  !!•  1'^='  49'  6  "  N.  l^t.,  ami  ICC-'  f)'  34'  E.  Ixmg. 
from  Liomion.  It  is  about  70  English  miles  in  ciicni^ 
tall  (be coaat  k  ve»y  windiiig  aodiircgalar. 


Elba  Is  5upp<isr<l  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  n  co- 
lony of  Ktruican*,  but  w»»  afterwards  occupieii  b\  a 

body  ol  t.'iuse  Cilveks  w:iu  Counted  Marseiilei.     h  lill 

afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and 
was  (akcn  by  Ihe  RoMam  dming  tbe  int  Panic  vw. 
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Bta^^  In  the  second,  Elba  supplied  iron  for  naval  atid  raiii- 
larv  p»irpo»i>8,  and  wb»  considrrcd  as  one  of  the  states 
wbkli  had  wTcd  (be  tepabtic.  In  the  coatett  be> 
twMii  SyUa  mni  Marios,  the  adlKmito  of  ^  htter 

flt  «<  thither  for  refugr,  and  Elba  became  thus  involved 
in  prescription  and  devastation,  from  the  eflvcts  of 
which  It  ut'vcr  rcrcn-cri'd  vinder  the  Roman  dominion. 
In  modem  timet,  it  became  attached  In  the  commer- 
cial republic  of  Pi«a,  under  whose  auvp  ccs  it  rose  to 
a  comparatively  flourishing  state.  On  the  anneaatioa 
of  Pi!>a  to  Milan,  Elba,  with  Pianoia,  Montr  Criito, 
Vlonbino.  and  other  tefritorieat  waa  fiwmed  into  a 
fittle  principality,  which  contintwd  for  about  two  crn- 
taries  in  the  hand>  orGhi-rardo  d'Appiano  and  liis  iuc- 
ccssors;  though  it  was.  n  j>catf<ily  (tccupiod  ii-i  a  mili- 
tary  station  by  Charli V.  and  Ins  ally,  llic  Grand 
Dukr  of  Tuscany.  Ik-iti^  Uius  involved  in  the  wars 
of  that  monarch  with  the  Porte  and  ibe  Rarbary  states, 
Elba  became  cxpoied  to  the  incaniona  of  the  TurUih 
comln.  It  waa  laid  wane  with  in  and  swaid,  ocee 
by  Barbafoaaai  «ail  twiee  Dragut,  and  bat  never 
fiilly  recovexd  from  thrta  f«va(;es.  Under  Philip  III. 
it  mereed  into  the  possessions  of  Spain,  and  that  prince 
ordered  the  construction  of  Porto  Lonfjrjne,  uhictj 
proved  a  barrier  ajjainst  the  incursions  uf  the  corsairs. 
Several  transferences  ti  en  U*ok  place,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that,  from  1735.  the  King  of  Naples  had 
BOMnaion  of  Porto  Lonf^one,  and  the  Gimnd  Duke  of 
Tineany  of  Forto  Forfdo,  Elba  eontinved  hi  this 
state  till  the  French  revolution,  when  it  first  bt  came 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  was  llion  Hnricxtd 
to  Prance.  It  arter»ards  attracted  a  n  mHrknblf  ilc- 
gree  ol  att«tiUoii.  by  becoming  the  (emporary  reiiiileDce 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Upon  his  second  dowalall, 
£lba  WHS  Cfded  to  the  Grand  Oukc  of  Tusciiayt 

The  island  of  Elba  h  entirely  filled  with  ttoon- 
tldna»  which  ai«  fanned  into  three  diatinct  clusters, 
wparated  bj  a  Tallej,  which  widena  aa  it  approaches 
the  sea.  The  fn-'iL  r  are  tho.sc  f-ifuated  on  tlic 
Western  part  ot  Uu:  wland,  the  pinnacle  of  which, 
called  Monte  Capanna,  rises  upivarils  of  .Sooo  fu  t 
above  the  icvei  of  the  tea.  The  greater  part  of 
thaae  hills  present  an  arid,  rugged,  and  often  ruin* 
OOM  aspect ;  bat  a  fisw  ant  cmbelliibed  witib  mjfHkt, 
1a««lt»  wild  olitrea,  and  other' verdant  ihraln.  Thn 
weaten  part  it  ahnoat  entirely  composed  of  granite, 
which  forms  also  the  basis  of  the  soil  in  this  quarter 
"f  tl  i-Ianil.  Rock  crystal  is  found  abundantly, 
and  oiien  in  large  mji-Sbes,  but  somewhat  injured 
in  it.s  transparency,  and  when  combined  with  alum 
and  slate,  produces  numerous  varietiea  of  calceduoy, 
paitieiilari^  that  called  caehtiong.  Tbe  eastern 
iMMMMahiB  aie  conipoectl  of  aef|»eiiuae  and  scbisttta, 
and  abound  with  alundnoua  mixtures ;  but  they  era 
chiefly  distinguis^hed  by  the  iron  which  they  contain. 

From  the  earliest  tirne>,  Elba  lias  been  celebrated 
t'lir  an  uncommon  iron  njine.  It  i.s  said  by  Fliny  to 
liave  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  Por- 
senna  and  the  Romans,  after  tha  aipubion  of  the 
killigB.    Virgil  calls  it 

,  **  liuaU,  incsbsaau  duljbom  fieocron  m«iaUii.** 

This  mine  conaSsta  of  one  entire  moontain,  abotit 

Jt)0  feet  high,  and  bathed  by  the  channel  whicii  ."-e- 
jMtrata  the  inland  from  the  opposite  coast  of  ir'iom- 
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bino.    Tbe  whole  mountain  is  filled  with  iroDj  dis-  Ubs. 
tributed  in  cooAwd  Masses,  and  in  evei^  known  va-  >^'<f'^ 
rietjrof  fonn;  gnaoand  black  ore,  nnca*  maaoa- 
uew,  hcuKtHa,  dta.  The  most  rare  and  retnarkwle 

mineral  here  produced  is  the  crystallized  iron.  The 
crystals  are  of  various  forms,  some  lenticular,  others 
specular,  v,\i\\  brilliant  and  poIiFhed  frontt< ;  others 
shaped  like  tbe  comb  of  a  cock,  spires,  pyramids, 
&c.,  while  others  are  polygons  and  pointed,  like  dia. 
moods.  They  have  usually  the  colour  and  bright* 
nan  of  polished  steel,  but  are  sometimes  tinted 
groaUj  red,  black,  yellow,  brown,  and  violet.  A  few 
pieces  oflfcr  to  the  enchanted  eye  tbe  appearance  oT 

an  assemblage  of  all  the  precious  stones.  TTie  mt- 
neralogical  cabinet  of  Florence  contains  a  splendid 
collection  of  these  specimens,  and  there  are  some 
good  ones  in  the  British  Museum.  Tbe  mine  of  iron 
extenda  about  a  mile  into  the  mountain,  and  the 
worldng  was  formerly  conducted  by  galleries,  but  now 
pvoeeedi  under  the  open  sky.  The  Elbese  do  not 
paMOM  the  art  of  forging  this  iron,  which  is  therefore 
carried  to  the  foundcries  of  Corsica,  and  of  the  oppo< 
site  coast  of  Italy.  About  18,000  tons  are  sold,  and 
about  I'JO  Vessels,  of  from  t(j  to  100  tons  each,  are 
employed  in  exporting  it  to  the  iieiglibouring  coasts. 

The  soil  of  Elba  is  unequal,  and  wants  di  pth  ;  in 
consequence  of  wUdt*  and  of  the  want  of  industry 
in  its  inhabitants,  scarcely  any  com  ia  raised.  Thi^ 
grow,  however,  maise,  pease,  beans,  and  other  spe- 
cies  of  pulse.  Fruits  are  in  general  bad  ;  but  rigs 
and  chesnut*  arc  very  plentiful,  and  the  olive  and 
mulberry  flouu  li  throufjh  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  The  must  valuable  vegetable  produce  is  the 
grape.  The  white  wixie  is  common,  and  used  only 
at  home ;  but  the  red  wine  is  exquisite,  though  in 
small  quantity ;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  dessert 
wine^  both  highly  attecaMd*  callad  Vermont  and  Aka' 
tteo.  Wood,  both  for  fuel  and  carpenter's  work,  is 
very  scarce;  yet  Elba  pioducc'!  t  ■  ?  rLtn:irkable 
trees,  the  American  aloe  and  tiie  ijuhan  fig,  both  of 
which  attain  a  greater  height  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  The  tuonv  fishery  is  considerable, 
and  is  carried  on  both  at  Porto  Ferraio  and  Marci* 
aiNk  Tbe  tooniaa  visit  tbia  coast  twice  in  Ihc  year, 
from  April  to  July,  and  from  September  to  tbe  cna 
of  October.  The  fishery  forms  a  son  of  festival ;  the 
sea  is  covered  with  boats,  which  form  a  vast  enclo- 
sure, into  which,  when  the  tunnies  have  entered, 
they  arc  pierced  with  harpoons,  and  the  sea  is  red- 
dened with  their  blond.  The  annual  amount  is 
about  L.2500  Sterling.  Pearl  oysters  were  for. 
n.eriy  caught*  but  tbb  fishery  has  been  exhausted. 
There  are  numerous  marine  marthea  from  which  salt 
is  evaporated,  though  tite  manuladara  ia  not  wall 
conducted.  The  produco  it  60,000  MMdi^  of  about 
150  lbs.  each. 

The  population  of  Elba  was,  in  1 7 7y,  estimated  at 
8000,  but  it  has  since  risen  to  12,000  souls.  They 
are  a  race  differing,  in  many  respects,  from  that 
which  inhabits  the  continent  of  Italy.  Tbey  are 
well  made  and  robust,  and  of^cn  attain  a  great  age 
without  experiencing  ailment  or  infirmity.  They 
are  brave,  active,  hardy,  lab  orious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable,  l  iiiy  are,  liow. 
ever,  irritable  and  impatient  of  contradiction.  They 
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are  ahnost  univei-sally  ignorant  and  credulous,  yet 
have  a  certain  liveliness  of  imaginatioii,  which  ren- 
ders tbem  fond  of  extravagaat  aod  roaiotic  talek 
The  feouiles  ire  not  in  general  liaadsaiiw»  but  to 

this  there  arr  f-iimc  cxceptioDS;  they  are  geoenllj 
Tirtuous,  and  ni;ike  good  wives  and  mothers. 

The  primijial  town  of  Elba  is  Porto  Ferraio, 
which  contains  a  population  of  Tnoo  .--oul*.  Thi- 
bouses  arc  small  and  inconvinicnt,  but  the  sfrttts 
ara  wide,  and  are  in  genenil  terraces  cut  in  the  rocL 
Vaat  subterraneont  magn/inL^  have  been  here  cob* 
structed  for  the  preserwition  of  oom  and  other  no- 
cessarics,  whb  a  view  to  pfOftokmiog  the  place  io 
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case  of  m-^.   The  inhabitaoU  are  said  to  have  Iw (  fim 
the  simpliciiy  of  the  rural  distrieti^  without  attaining 
anjr  real  infonnatioa  or  refincincot.  Porto  Longo  is  F-""*"*;-. 
a  wall  fortified  lowa,  with  an  agieedile  and  pictur. ' 
oqite  nelghbourliood,  and  contains  1500  inliab  t i  . 
Rio  is  poor,  and  is  only  supported  by  the  jjrujit  iron 
mine,  wliieli  is  siliiutcd  in  ii»  neighbourliood  ;  its  po- 
pulation may  be  IKLK)  souls.    Other  viUages  and  dis- 
tricts arc  C>ipo  I.ivt  ri,  Caiiipo,  and  MarcisDO  Foy- 

age  to  the  lUand  ■>/  I.IIm.  liy  Arsenne  Tliiebaut  do 
Uerncaml,  trai  .-iatKi  by  W.  Jordan,  8vo.  1814^ 
Tour  tkntigh  ik«  itimnd  £Ua.  Bf  Sit  RidianI 
Cdt  Hotto,  Bart.  «to.  1B1«.  {a.). 


ELECTRICITY. 


M  osT  of  the  phenomena  which  Electncitjr  pre- 
sents have  been  destribt  il  at  l-irgL-  in  the  Escyclo- 
P.eDiA;  and  the  experimenial  piirt  of  the  science 
remains  nearly  in  the  same  ^latL■  at  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work.  This  is  not  Uie  case,  however, 
with  dw  ihmiUeit*  Tbe  theory  was  then  found- 
ed on  tappoiitioiM  iDore  or  lew  doubtful;  on  in- 
geoioai  but  contracted  viewi  of  the  tiili^ect :  and  ra* 
ttier  on  empirical  relations  among  the  phOMMICia 
than  on  calculations  rigorou!>ly  mathematical.  It  ia 
t»>  -^Jpi'ly  tiji<  defect,  that  we  must  especially  devnte 
ourseivei,  in  this  Sirnri-EM  ESiT,  and  happily  ilie  pro- 
gress of  science  aff  irds  mnple  miiterials. 

To  proceed  melhodicidty  in  the  cooccntrnttnn  of 
dta  electrical  phenomena,  let  us  iccal  succ^Msely 
all  the  general  laws  in  which  tliejr  eie  recorded,  and 
iirhich  are  estabftsbed  by  experiment.  Hie  6nt  con- 
sists in  tlic  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  which 
electrified  bodies  exert,  or  seem  to  exert,  towards  each 
cIIkt.  The.-.e  proin  rtii  s  jiro  exhibited  when  wc  elec- 
trify a  lube  uf  f^lj--  or  of  re'in.  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  iIilu  toueii  w  itli  this  tube  -small  and 
light  balls  of  wooii,  or  the  pith  nf  the  elder,  sus- 
pended in  a  dry  state  of  the  air  by  threads  of  silk 
equally  well  dried.  In  this  case,  the  ailk  preiwnta 
.  the  escape  of  the  electricity,  and  the  air  lleo  paa> 
•.esses  tlic  same  faculty.  The  little  balls  being  only 
in  contact  with  instilatin<;  bodies,  are  thus  protected 
from  any  wa-ste  of  their  |)0',*er.  'lliev  are  wli.it  we 
term  insulated.  l!"t  llie  ininnent  tile  ckctrik.id  pro- 
perty is  commniitL  ilcd  to  ifieni,  they  mutually  fly 
asunder,  and,  contr.iry  to  iliu  tendency  of  gravity,  re- 
cede from  the  vertical ;  precisely  as  if  the  electricity 
vhicb  atuches  itself  to  their  Mirfacea  had  detcrniaed 
thorn  to  repel  each  odier. 

The  result  is  alike,  whether  the  little  balls  have 
been  touciicd  with  the  tube  of  glass  or  with  that 
of  resin,  provided  both  are  touched  with  the  wime. 
But,  if  one  of  them  be  touched  with  the  tube  of 
resin,  and  the  other  with  the  tube  of  glu-ss,  ihe!<e 
two  tubes  having  been  both  rubbed  on  a  rubber  of 
the  nne  namre^  then  the  two  balls  approoch  each 
Other,  oenttaiy  to  the  tendevcgr  of  gravity,  aa  if  by 
a  mutual  attraction.  T1i»  result  being  opposite  to 

the  first,  obi iL'>"-       to  f)f'fir,i.'ii'.-fi  t^v^l  njOili'u-ri'iijii", 

of  electricity  Uiitiurcnl  kota  codi  oUier,  at  icasi  ui  liie 


appaieBk  eflects  which  tticy  prod  uce.  These  are  what 

have  been  termed  ;w«/it*  an;/  nr^nl  ire  electricity.  Wc 
shall  not  ein|ih)y  these  terms  on  account  of  their  al* 
ready  preseutin;^'  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  addition  .mil 
tubtraction,  which  are  really  hypothetical,  since  they 
go  beyond  the  facts.  To  express  the  dittinction  be> 
tween  tiie  two  kinds  of  electricity,  we  ihall  Banie 
then  according  to  the  method  which  oervea  to  de> 
velopc  their  inluencek  We  shall  call  that  wrreoiit 
dedrieity  which  a  tube  of  glass  exhibits  when  rub- 
bed on  a  rubber  of  wool,  and  that  tesiiioiis  rlrctririty 
which  is  obtaineil  on  rubbiiij,'  upon  the  cnnie  rubber 
a  tube  of  resin  ;  th(iut;li  either  of  these  electrici- 
ties could  be  yet  produced  by  some  other  proceed- 
ing diflbreot  mm  what  we  have  indieiied  in  tbie  die* 
fiaitioii. 

We  omt  now  eeeh,  by  experiment,  ibr  the  bw 

according  to  which  these  attractions  and  repulsions 
operate,  that  is  to  say,  what  their  relative  intensity 
may  be  at  difi'erent  diyi.mees.  Tbe  separation  oi  the 
little  ball*  furnishes  an  index  of  this;  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  delicnte,  aiu).  as  we  >-h:\U  toon  M.*0,  tOO 
complicated,  to  measturc  it  with  exactness.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  contrivances  in  wUcb 
weigfata  so  soomU  a«  they  most  necctnrily  be,  are 
mede  to  balance  the  attractioB  or  the  lepiibien. 
The  torsion  of  metallic  wires  is  the  only  force  suf- 
ficiently minute,  >>ufliciently  constant,  and  whose 
efb  et  cm  be  estimated  with  sutiieient  auv,  lo  be  eni- 
ployL-d  uith  advantn^>e  in  mcactureinenu  of  this  kind. 
ISueb  is  I  111-  objeet  ol'  (lie  electrical  balance  of  Cou- 
lomb, described  m  the  Encyclo/xedia  under  the  word 
Electrometer,  and  represented  in  tlic  annexed  figure. 
(1.)  In  what  fbllowa,  wo  shall  aoppote  the  reader  to 
have  that  description  bdbre  him. 

A  small  horizonlal  lever  ab, 
formed  by  a  very  fine  thread  of 
gun)  lae,  a  powerful  in>>a]:itink; 
itulMtttiice,  is  suspended  by  it4 
centre  to  a  metallic  wire,  CS, 
two  or  three  feet  long.  This  lever 
at  one  of  its  extremities,  a,  car- 
rica  a  little  ball  of  the  pith  of  the 
elder,  or  a  small  plane  of  giltr 
p'tjx.T,  h;!lancri!  h^'  a  eli^jht  fwi-l- 
iwg  formed  at  ii,  the  uxtrcuity  of  the  other 
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llMtriclqr.  Th*  ima]l  lever  being  supposed  tlius  freely  sus- 
'  ^       '      led  and  balanced,  if  we  attempt  to  turn  it  any 
r  of  d«grew  in  the  horisootal  plane  in  which 
it  it  ihiMted,  this  cflnnot  be  dome  witboat  tirisu 

ing  in  the  same  degree  the  metallic  wire  SC,  to 
which  it  is  attachni.  But  tliis  wire,  by  virtue 
of  its  i-lastic  reaction,  will  resist  the  torsidii  witli 
a  force,  depending  on  its  dintt»n»iou«,  ou  its  nature, 
and  on  it4  phyncal  cwuitilution ;  and,  according  to 
roulomb'e  espMriaMnti,  to  long  as  its  state  of  ag- 
grrgatien  has  not  rewivvd  n  permanent  alteration, 
by  twisting,  it»  resiaUnce  willbecxactljr  proportioiud 
the  angle  by  which  we  witbdrttr  it  from  it*  nt. 
tural  position  of  rest  ;  jiroporiional,  tin  ri  fnrc,  in 
thu  case,  to  tlie  at>gle  whit-h  we  cause  the  smaJl 
horizontal  lever  ab,  to  iksi  ribc.  (See  Biot,  Trmie 
de  Plitftiqut  lixperirni'niule,  i'om.  I.  and  il.)  We 
have  only,  tlwrafori-,  to  produce  this  angular  de« 
viatioii  by  mem  of  the  electnc*!  repulsioo,  and 
the  tonion  of  tihc  wire  wiU  meMUM  its  eUcet. 
For  this  purpoce,  the  lever  ab,  being  in  ^ 
tlijiF  position  of  rest  to  which  the  na- 
tiir  il  equilibrium  of  the  wire  tends  to 
carry  it,  we  place  beside  the  bail  a,  tt- 
nother  bait  A,  (fig.  i.)  of  the  same  or 
of  ft  difiereot  diuneter,  but  fixed  upon 
•a  imaiovMble  lad  iniuJatbg  nipport, 
fbnned  abo  of  a  short  and  my  fine 
thread  of  gum  lac.  The  two  balls  be- 
ing now  in  contact,  we  toucli  the  fived 
ball  A,  with  the  extremity  of  aii  elec- 
trified tube  The  elictricity  then  di- 
vides itself  between  the  two  balls,  the 
one  fixed,  Ibl  other  moveable ; 
Amo  lly  flnm  each  otber«  and 
Aia  npdrioa  fiircet  die  lever,. 
ab,  to  ttun  round  its  centre, 
(fig.S.)  until  the  repulsive  force, 
weikkened  hy  tiie  di-itance,  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  tbrce  of 
torsion  of  the  eupending  wire 
SC.  Hence  arises  a  state  of 
cqoilibriam  which  is  attained 
after  eewral  oaciltatiam.  W« 
BOW  obeeiTe,  upon  a  divided 
circle  whicfi  -urn  unds  the  up- 

parulus,  the  urc  Aa.  which  the  lever  has  described  ; 
and  turning  the  button  8.  by  which  the  wlniatuspend- 
ed,  and  which  is  itwjif  divided  on  the  circumference, 
we  twiet  it  round  a  certain  number  of  degrees  until  the 
aDgahr  distance  of  the  ball*  becomea  tbe  balf,  tlw 
finrth,  tbe  eiahtb,  or  anjr  otber  ftactioo  of  what  It  was 
at  fast ;  and  then  by  comparing  the  degrees  of  torsion 
vrith  the  angles  where  the  ball  a  stops  in  every  cae^e, 
we  obtain  the  relative  values  of  the  rejjulsivic  force 
at  various  distances.  In  this  manner  it  has  been 
found  by  Coulomb  that  this  force,  like  that  of 
the  celestial  attraction,  is  ri^otbly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  free  electndty  upoo  each  body, 
and  ndpvoealljr  na  the  aquare  of  their  mutual 
^Biltaiice.  An  experineDt  of  ■  similar  kind  de- 
monstrates that  the  same  law  ext.  r  h  also  to  the 
attractive  force  of  the  bodies  charged  with  different 
«lectridtiea;  end  llie  MnriWIitj «l  tlw aifatatw it 


such,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  accuracy  of  Mectriay* 
the  result.  The  only  source  of  error  would  arise 
from  the  waste  of  electricity  which  is  continually 
going  on,  through  the  air,  and  through  the  supports 
of  gum  lac,  which,  though  higiily  insulating,  can 
never  be  obtained  in  this  respect  altogether  perfect, 
but  the  above  mode  ot'  experimenting  may  itself 
serve  to  estimate  tJie  eflects  ol  these  two  causes.  For 
we  have  only  to  leave  the  two  bodies  a  and  A  near 
each  otber  for  a  ctwaiderable  time,  several  boura  for 
example,  taking  care  to  untwist,  from  tune  to  tiaia» 
the  wire  SC,  in  order  to  diminidi  its  resistance,  and 
replace  the  balls  at  the  aamc  distance  from  each  ' 
other  in  proportion  as  their  repulsive  force  diminish* 
es  by  the  progressive  wastt:  of  llitj  electricity  which 
covers  theiu.  It  is  ea^y  to  conceive  that  experi- 
mcuts  of  this  nature,  properly  varied,  ought  to 
show  the  law  of  the  waste  of  electricity  through 


tbe  air  and  alow  tba  nuporls.  It  was,  accordingly 
that  Coolomb  Jetennioed  it;  be  waa 


in  this  manner  tha 

thus  enabled  to  correct  all  Ills  result.*i,  and  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  nnitheiiiatical  case  of  air  perfectly 
dry,  and  of  supports  completely  insulating;  and  it  is 
witlt  these  corrections  thai  the  law  of  tlic  squares  of 
the  distances  comes  out  with  tbe  tttmost  rigour,,  as 
above  enunciated.  Tho  appaiatw  employed  bj 
bha  for  this  purpose,  and  wbwb  we  have  expimned 
(fig.  2,  .3),  he  called  the  dedrkal  balance. 

What  renders  the  torsion  of  the  metallic  wires  pe^ 
culiarly  adapted  tor  tlusc  kind  of  experiments  i«  its 
extreme  sensibility,  by  which  the  slighleiit  vuriaiiun 
in  the  intensity  of  the  attractive  or  repulsive  forco 
produces  an  enormous  change  in  the  angle  of  lor- 
alon,  which  wc  must  communicate  to  the  metallie 
wire  in  order  to  balance  it.  In  tbe  expcrimeBls« 
ftr  example,  related  by  Coulomb,--.to  ttttn  tbe  lever 
fli  a  whole  circumference,  it  wjut  only  necessary  fo 
apply  to  one  of  iit<  exirtnutie^  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  j4g  of  a  Troy  grain. 

Another  remarkable  result  presents  itself  in  these 
experimenta,  '  Whatever  be  the  matter  of  which  the 
balls  are  oomosed,  provkli-d  that  they  are  electrified 
alndtaacoauy  as  we  have  supposed^  the  elcctricitj  dl« 
vides  itself  between  them  always  in  tbe  same  ratio.  If 
they  are  equal  in  volume,  this  ratio  is  that  of  equality ; 
if  they  are  unequal,  the  allotment  futlows  a  proportion 
depending  on  their  diaiiitlers  ;  but  tile  clifoiitttl  na- 
ture of  the  substance  has  no  influence  whatever. 
This  may  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment : 
When  the  moveable  ball  a,  of  the  balance,  has  been 
electfified  aimultaaeously  with  tbe  fixed  ball  A,  and 
has  receded  to  a  certain  distance,  where  tbe  reput- 
8ivc  force  luaintauis  it  in  cquilibrio  with  the  force  of 
torsion  ot  the  wire ;  touch  the  fixed  ball  A,  with  an- 
other ball  of  the  winie  diameter  insulated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  small  cylinder  of  gum  lac,  aitd  with- 
draw it  iiniucdiatt ly  after  the  contact:  the  electri- 
city of  the  fixed  ball  will  now  be  reduced  exactly 
ooe>hal^  as  the  moveable  ball  will  indicate  by  the 
new  diataaoB  at  wfaicb  it  will  place  itaelt  Maw»  tbia 
same  reduction  of  ooe«half  takes  jdace  whatever  be 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  ball  with  which  the  con- 
tact is  efiected.  This  fact  nrovcs,  that  the  electri- 
i»  not  MliiMd  fa  the  baU*  by  a  dicnical  aliiii^' 
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for  the  material  substance  of  which  Uiey  are  com- 
posed :  and  thus  furouhes  one  great  chariieter  wtaiiih 
tix  theory  must  admit  aod  represent. 
.  1b  place  of  baib,  f'^}  ctiuullv  well  «mfioy  in 
Acw  M^pMnoMBtK  mmU  circular  diakt  of  gilt  paptr ; 
or  UBj  other  bodwt,  iriialefOT  Iw  th«ir  form.  pr»> 
Tided  thi-tr  dimenaiuns  are  TCiy  nuJi,  enB|Mllcd 
with  the  distance  at  which  we  make  them  ad 
upon  <  Other:  this  condition  U,  in  fact,  the 
omj'  one  which  is  necrxitary  for  making  all  the  quan« 
titics  of  ilectricity  which  they  pos-soSK  to  ait  tn- 

Stber  as  if  they  were  unitt-d  in  otke  single  point.  But 
» iiAtrical  form,  and  tht-  circuIWi  hBVt  ptCiUiar  ad- 
jnutMgu,  ari»ing  even  from  the  wj  omner  in  which 
deetncity  disposes  itself  in  the  boaica  where  it  it  in 
equilibriu,  a»  ue  sliall  ufterwarJi  explain. 

This  mode  of  disposition  is  the  Hn^t  thing  to  which 
we  must  now  attend,  tor,  if  we  succeed  in  det«r« 
mining  it  by  experiment,  it  wiii  furnish  us  with  gi-o- 
tnetrioil  characters,  which  the  theory  ought  to  satis* 
fy,  and  which  oosiaeqaently  will  throw  light  upon  the 
coBoaotiena  by  whicn  electricity  may  be  repreaented. 
Thie  oetermtBnrion  ie  etUl  obtained  bjr  aeww  of  the 
tonion  balioeo.  For  this  purpose  we 
prepare  a  small  circular  d  k  nf  Lilt  pa- 
per, P  (fig.  which  we  insulate  b\  filling 
it  to  the  extremity  of  a  very  line  c\  lin- 
der  of  gum  lac,  Sr ;  we  insulate  also,  as 
conipletelj  as  poanble,  the  body  whidi 
1M  iMUk  to  attiay,  and  tlieo  electrify  it 
ftj  commncating  a  spark  drawn  from 
M  Leyden  pbtal,  or  an  electrophorus.  If 
we  now  wish  to  know  the  state  of  any  of 
the  pointh  of  its  surface,  we  touch  this 
point  with  the  httle  gilt  dick,  which  we  «hall  call 
the  poo/ plane,  and  which,  in  this  experiment,  we 
hold  by  the  extremity  S  of  its  insulating  support,  SP. 
We  then  carry  ihi^  plane  in  the  electrical  balance, 
when  the  noneable  hall  has  been  pnriously  char^ 
with  an  dectridty  of  the  seme  kind,  and  place 
it  for  an  instant  in  contact  witli  the  fixed  hall. 
We  then  withdraw  it,  and  the  hxed  ball  heing  now 
electrified  in  ttic  same  manner  as  the  moveable  one, 
repels  tiiis  with  a  force  measurt.'d  by  the  angle  of  tor- 
stoo,  at  which  the  moveable  ball  stO|is.  While  the 
little  phne  and  the  balls  of  the  balance  remnia  the 
same,  the  division  of  the  electricity  between  the 
little  plane  and  the  moveable  ball,  fbllows  •  i 
proportion ;  thus  the  repvfUive  (bree  which 
and  which  drives  off  the  moveable  ball,  i»  proportiooa 
al  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  the  little 
plane  is  charjfcd.  But,  moreover,  experience  proves 
that  this  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
wbicb  nally  exisu  at  the  point  of  the  body  where  we 
nude  the  centnet.  The  v^(ibm£»rcc,  therefore,  eic* 
ened  bgr  the  fixed  bell^  It^  likewise,  proportioaal  to 
that  ouenttty  of  electricity,  and  thus  the  torsion  ob- 
served will  give  us  its  measure.  Uy  repeating  the 
fame  proof  upun  vuriocs  other  points  of  the  body 
wiiich  we  submit  to  expcriiDent,  we  may  d«ft«riiMOe 
the  manner  bi  which  me  eloctricity  it  dirtribMled 
thrntiolioul* 

Tliis  stippowl  only  that  tlic  body  and  the  balls  of 
the  bfllaooeoM  perfectly  ioMilatediMMiliiieMne  of 


their  electricity  while  the  experimeots  ia«u  'Lim 
constancy  can  never  be  made  to  bold  with  rij^our, 
but  we  can  correct  its  effect  in  a  very  simple  man- 
cer.  For  this  purpose,  CMOpere  all  the  points  m,  m', 
m",  of  the  boily  witli  u  single  point,  which  we  sliall  de- 
note  by  M.  To  compere  the  atate  of  n«,  begin  by 
tOllchii^  M  with  the  proof  plane,  and  determine  by 
nwena  of  die  torsion  balance,  the  intetuity  of  the  re* 
pulsive  force.  Then,  having  deprived  the  fixed  ball 
of  the  electricity  whicli  had  bevn  communicated  to 
it  m  llns  expermient,  touch  t:i  w.th  the  proof  plane, 
and  determine,  in  like  manner,  the  rt^uLuve  force 
which  remlM.  Obieive  the  tioM  that  elapew  ba> 
tweea  theee  two  cvmpariMMib  and  eiipp«n,  iar  w 
ample,  that  it  la  a  minute.  In  a  mintite  after  the  ae* 
cond  experiment,  try  again  the  state  of  M,  and  tale 
the  mean  of  tlie  t-vo  values  of  tlic  repuLsive  force, 
which  thi:-  p.iml  will  ha»e  furnished.  IIh  1 1 1 ml  will 
be  weaker  th<in  if  M  and  m  had  been  both  tried  at 
the  same  time ;  but  the  first  will  be  strongs ;  and  if 
the  waste  is  veiy  slow,  ae  the  precauthma  we  bane 
indicated  attppoM  it  to  bo,  tlie  arithmetical  aMtn  be- 
tween the  two  reMdie  win  be  tbe  eame  that  would 
have  been  obtained  at  fntemediate  instant,  that 
li  to  f-ay,  when  the  observ.ition  watt  made  upon  the 
point  in.  I'liis  corrective  proccw,  bo  simple  and  SO 
exact,  was  imagiricti  and  employed  by  Coulomb,  «  ho, 
in  general,  has  kit  but  iitlic  to  be  added  aa  to  the 
use  of  his  ingenic>us  apparatus. 

The  method  of  alternate  eoHiactt  which  we  have 
csplamed,  may  be  employed  to  discover  the  ^speal* 
tlon  of  electricity,  not  only  at  the  surface  of  bodies, 
but  even  in  their  interior.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
sufficient  to  ]iierce  in  the  body  a  small  canal,  ter- 
minating on  Its  !>urfare,  and  to  plunge  the  proof 
plane  to  the  bottom  of  this  canal,  when  the  body  ia 
electrified  and  insulated.  In  this  manner  the  re- 
markable  result  has  been  obtained,  that,  whatever  ho 
tbe  eaternal  figwe  and  eubitaooe  o<  the  hodyy  pio- 
vided  it  be  a  conductor,  the  electricity  wQI  remah 
nowhere  in  its  interior.  It  will  i  tifiT  t  i:-f  !f  entire- 
ly to  its  surface,  wli«re  it  will  fori.i  a  j,Udtum  inboite* 
ly  thin  ;  and  this  fact,  demonstrated  by  CoilleBtb^ 
furm&  aiiotber  capital  baMi?,  ti>r  the  theory. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  on  the  surfiMe,  it  d^ 
peods  on  the  form  of  the  body.  In  spheres,  for 
pie,  Ibeclectricity  is  distributed  in  a  spherical 
of  a  conotant  ihickneea.  On  an  dlipeoid  of 
liMion,  die  thickness  is  variable.  Tbe  exterior  eur* 
Ace  of  the  stratum  i»  tliat  of  the  body  itself, 
and  the  quantities  ul  elccincity  at  the  extremities 
of  the  greater  axis  arc  proportional  to  it^  length. 
Lengthen,  then,  considerably,  the  eUipaoid,  and  the 
thickiicu  of  the  htraiutn  will  ai^§BMal  at  the  extre> 
mities  of  its  greater  axis  in  the  eenw  proportion,  Jf 
dio  resultii^  feroe  of  vipuliioo  ia  then  aoflidently 
powerful  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  the  am. 
bient  air  presents  to  it,  the  electricity  will  e*caj)e  by 
the  points;  and  this  ^i\\->^  tlie  rea-on  that  it  eneapes  at 
the  cornors  of  all  aiiguW  bodieo.  iu  gLOt-ral,  what- 
ever be  the  exterior  torin  of  tbe  electrified  body* 
this  forui  constitutes  the  exterior  surface  of  the  deo» 
trical  str.itum.  As  to  the  interior  surface,  it  always 
diffim  iafintiely  little  from  the  fiiiL  Bms  ite  ' 
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fWtridty.  minatlon  can  only  be  expreMCil  by  analytical  condi- 
"^v^^  tWnWy  deduced  from  theoiy,  and  wbkh  expsrifnciii 
deflMOMmtes  to  be  caafttMble  to  9ht  Initb. 

The  method  of  alternate  ooalactt^  aenm  te 
measore  another  phenomenon  of  eapftai  importance. 
This  is  the  developement  of  electricity  in  conduct- 
ing bodies  bt/  the  inftucuce  at  a  ditlance,  ofbodifs 
already  electrified.  When  tt  body  A,  for  example, 
whicii  we  shall  suppose,  for  grrater  simplicity,  tt)  bt; 
aphericat,  has  been  electrified  and  insulated,  if  we 
man  bnng  witiiin  a  oertain  diataace  of  it  a  body  B, 
a  eondnetor  oTdeelridty,  and  equaQr  wdl  inaaMtad» 
but  not  previously  electrified  ;  tliislaiter,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  other,  begins  to  give  signs  of  electrici- 
ty ;  it  ceases,  however,  to  do  so  when  we  remove  it 
again  to  a  great  distancct  and  it  ritoveri  this  virtue, 
or  loses  it,  according  as  we  expose  it  to,  or  with- 
diaw  it  htm,  the  influence  of  the  body  already  elec- 
IriML  Tbe  philosophers  who  first  discovered  this 
fcct  ittjHpaiBd»  IP  order  to  explain  it,  that  vmf  eleo- 
Irifiad  body  tent  finth  eketncal  enanatlonf,  wbidi 
spread  around  it  Hke  an  atmotphere,  and  electrified 
every  conducting  body  which  one  might  plunge  in- 
to it.  But  as  this  effect  is  produced  even  through 
bodies  such  as  glass,  for  example,  which  do  not  al- 
low the  electricity  to  pass  throogii  their  substance, 
h  it  evident,  that.  If  we  wirii  not  to  go  bc^^ond  the 
Iheti,  we  ought  not  to  view  tins  but  at  ■  certain 
influence  exerted  at  a  distance,  like  what  is  ob- 
served in  the  celestial  attraction,  and  in  the  mag- 
netic attractions  and  repulsions.  Now,  to  study 
the  effects  and  the  laws  of  this  influence,  we  must 
place  the  conducting  and  insulated  body  B,  be- 
fore  tbe  electrified  body  A,  and  so  near  it  as  to 
give  evident  signs  of  electricity :  then  touch  diflisreilt 
peinit  of  itt  araftoe  with  Uie  pteof  plane,  and  atnd^ 
with  the  electrie  balanee  die  nature  and  flie  quanti- 
ty of  tfii-  I  ItLcti  icity  which  is  developed  In  e.ich  of 
theoi.  lu  iiiuking  this  experiment  we  find  the 
following  result :  The  electricity  developed  in  B 
it  not  ereiy  where  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is  similar 
10  that  of  A  ia  tbe  portion  of  B  which  it  mott  dis- 
tant  Aom  A,  and  oifiiRent  in  that  which  it  nearest. 
VJL,tat  eian]^,  b  ohareed  with  ntreout  electri- 
chjr,  the  anterior  part  of  B,  that  towards  A,  is  in 
tbe  resinous,  the  po«tcrior,  io  the  vitreous  state ;  end 
between  these  two  extremes  each  of  the  two  elec- 
tricities extends  iti  a  certuin  /one,  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  proof  plane.  But  in  all  cases  the  to- 
tal  quantities  of  the  dttterent  electricities  distributed 
Ofer  thate  aooet  have  the  remarkable  property  ef 
being  exact^  equal,  to  that,  if  iaft  to  theoiielveik 
they  would  neiKralite  cadi  otber'a  elfect.  Thw 
supposes  that  B,  before  being  submitted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  A,  was  in  tlie  nutural  state  ;  but  if  it  has 
already  ru  ei-uJ  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity, 
we  then  find  that  Utc  sums  of  the  vitreous  and  re- 
stnotis  electricities  which  it  possesses  under  the  in- 
fluence of  A,  do  not  difiicr  from  each  other  bat  br 
this  primitive  quantity ;  and  hence  we  re-obtain  It 
cotiie  when  we  withdraw  B  fran  the  ioAueooe  of 
At  and  ddim  it  to  Its  aataral  state  of  electrical 
equilibrium.  In  every  ca^e,  however,  as  it  is  natu- 
ral to  expect,  this  consuncy  only  holds  mh&k  we 
■eppaMttebed^BioloMi  b«m  ef  iM  priiaiive  er 


acquired  electricity,  either  by  the  contac:  of  the  air,  Elc  t  r :  tv 
or  tiie  imperftction  of  tlie  insulating  supports.   It  it  ^i^v^* 
nndcftieod,  tfaeielbfe,  that  we  correct  the  effect  of 
thete  two  toateei  of  watt^bj  the  lewt  already  HMO-  - 

tioned,  whidi  are  determlnea  fbr  each  of  thetnbjr 

cx:Tf T'lncDt.  Witti  rl i  -  same  condition  we  may 
^su^ly  ihc  i  k  clricity  ot  A  by  the  proof  plane,  either 
w|)L'ii  it  is  abandoned  to  itself,  or  when  it  acts  on  15 ; 
and  iu  this  manner,  we  find  thitt  Ibis  action  takes  away 
from  it  absolutely  nothing  of  its  primitive  electricity  ; 
but  that  wliett  B  it  near  A,  and  influenced  bv  it,  A  ia 
abo  influenoed  in  itt  tarn,  to  that  tbe  electriehjr 
we  have  given  it  is  distributed  in  a  difierent  manner; 
and  if  the  distance  of  B  is  small,  or  the  reciprocal 
action  energetic,  tbe  electricity  ceases  even  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  uver  all  lb«  iiurt«ce  of  A.  The 
part  nearest  to  B  takes  the  contrary  electricity  to 
that  which  the  anterior  part  of  B  possesses,  and  the 
more  distant  takes  the  opposite.  In  a  word,  every 
Aiog  here  it  rec^racal,  m  regard  to  the  two  bodlHb 
end  tbe  eflbcti  are  only  in  proportion  to  tlie  diAv- 
ence  of  their  form,  and  of  the  quantities  of  eztenel. 
electricity  which  they  primitively  possessed. 

The  enunciation  alone  of  these  results  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  consequences.  Iti,  Since  the  body 
B  takes  nothing  from  the  electrified  body  A,  it  mutt 
poatatt  within  itself  the  principles  of  the  two  elec- 
trieitiet  wbleh  are  developed  in  it  by  the  uflnenoe 
of  diis  body,  idly.  Since  these  two  electricides 
disappear  when  the  influence  of  the  external  body 
erases,  although  they  caimot  escape  into  the  ground, 
on  account  of  the  insulation  of  B,  their  proportions 
must  be  such,  that,  being  left  to  themselves,  they 
will  niutuaUy  neutralize  each  other.  Sdltf,  This  neu> 
tialization  must  operate  wfthoot  detlroying  theie 
akctricttiea,  tiooe  they  eppear  anew  and  quite  eft*.  ' 
tire  every  time  we  autiatit  the  bofr  B  leaased  to  • 
its  natural  atati!,  to  tbe  nSuenee  of  tbedectrifladi 

bo-ily  A. 

Wc  arc  thus  led  to  discover,  lliat  the  principles  of 
the  two  electricities  exist  naturally  iu  every  con« 
ducting  body,  in  a  state  of  combination  which  neu> 
tralixea  their  effect*.  This  we  ahall  henoefaith  call 
tbe  natural  itate  ^  badSn,  We  toe  alto  that  frie* 
tion,  which  seems,  at  first  view,  a  method  of  generat- 
ing the  two  electricities,  serves  onlyv  to  disengage 
them  from  their  mutual  combination,  and  to  render 
the  one  of  them  sensible  by  absorbing  the  other ;  and 
this  is  the  reason,  without  doubt,  that  we  constantly 
observe  the  rubbing  and.  tbe  rubbed  body  exhibit 
coBtniy  electricities.  In  fine,  dnce  tlie  sole  inflii> 
once  or  m  dectnfied  body  praienled  at  a  diitaiioe 
to  another  body  in  the  natural  state,  forces  tbe 
two  electricities  of  that  body  to  separate  and  to  dis- 
tribute themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  those  of  a 
different  nature  become  the  nearest  to  each  other 
upon  the  two  bodies,  and  those  of  the  same  nature 
the  farthest,  we  must,  in  order  to  enunciate  thiit 
fittt,  admit,  that  tbe  ekctcical  principlca  a  difer' 
tat  ecrme  aNrscf,  aad  tkiue  ^  A»  ttm*  nam  repel, 
eich  othrr,  according  to  laws  which  experience  UH^ 
perhaps  enable  us  hereafter  to  determine. 

These  observation^  1<  ;n.l  lu  :iLioil:(_'r  iijiportant  con- 

Sucoce.  Wiwn  we  begin  to  examine  the  electri* 
pbnaaacaa,  we  pereeive  that  dectiilcd  bediea 
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ElectTuiiy.  altrtlct,  or  seem  to  nttrnct,  nil  the  liuJit  bodies  wliich 
'  are  present t  (l  tn  them,  wittiout  liierc  being  any  ne- 
cessity, for  this  purpose,  of  developing  first  the  elec- 
tric faculty  ia  tbenc,  either  by  friction  or  comtnunica- 
tkn.  Bat  we  tnust  now  conceive,  that  thia  dere* 
lopement  geea  oo  of  iMelf,  Inr  tbe  lole  iofloeoce  M  • 
diftance  of  the  dectrffied  body,  on  the  coaAined 

electricitii-s  of  the  littiL-  hodiis  wliith  «t'  jirc^icnt  to 
it;  so  iliat,  even  in  this  cast ,  the  attrattioB,  whether 
real  or  apparent,  that  w  t-  i)b>crvL',  dot-s  not  tolteplMe 
but  between  bodic*  that  are  rcully  electribed. 

Moreover,  the  developement  of  the  combined 
etectriciiiec  io  then  ctrcuiattaoces  i«  indiapciiMblf^ 
in  order  tint  the  atttactloa  nay  take  place :  ibr  the 
latter  is  tAwny*  the  lew  vigorous  as  the  former  is 
effected  with  less  facility.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
take  two  thrfaiis  of  raw  silk,  VL-ry  fine-,  ,ind  of  equal 
lengths.  Su»p«nd  to  thi-m  two  litilc  balls  of  equitl 
dimensions,  of  which  the  one  i»  of  pure  gum  lac,  and 
the  other  also  of  gum  lac,  but  gilt  on  its  surface,  or 
routed  with  tin-foil ;  these  two  pendulnnu  being  thee 

eced  beside  each  ether*  and  at  a  imall  dittance, 
ng  near  then  a  tube  of  ghsa  or  of  leeling  wax, 
ruhhtd  :ind  t  lcctrifiod  ;  you  will  see  tlint  thi-  b.dl 
covtrod  vvitli  metal,  and  on  who4ic  surface  the  do- 
c(mip"Miii">n  of  the  combined  electricities  goes  on 
with  i'acility,  will  be  much  more  readily  and  more  vi- 
gorously aitracti'd  than  the  Other.  Tliia  one  will 
not  begin  to  be  attracted  till  after  •  certain  tinc^ 
when  we  dceooipontioB  »  finally  efleeted  en  Ita  aurw 
face  ill  spite  of  the  resistance  which  its  substance 
oppoaes  to  the  motion  of  electricity  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  once  the  decnmpoiition  has  taken 
place  on  this  ball,  its  electrical  itiate  subsists  even  af- 
terwe  withdraw  the  electrified  body.  The  first  ball,  al- 
tfaougfa  gilt,  contract* aUo  in  this  manner  a  permanent 
dectrid^,  becanae  the  resin  of  which  we  suppose 
H  compoaed,  impregoatea  itaelf  with  tbe  electndtj 
developed  at  its  surface ;  and  both  of  them  are  fb^ 
voured  in  this  respect  by  the  contact  of  the  air, 
whicii,  under  ihc  influence  of  the  electrified  tube, 
tends,  above  all,  to  take  away  froto  thom  that  part 
of  their  combined  electricities  which  i»  rejiclied  by 
this  body  ;  while  it  has  less  effect  on  that  of  which  the 
vapalnve  force  it  disguised  by  the  tube's  Mtiactioo. 
Hceee  we  dwerte,  in  general,  that  iftaulnted  bodiea 
which  have  been  for  some  time  under  the  inSuenee 
of  an  electrified  body  come,  at  Ia«t,  to  have  an  ex- 
cess of  electricity  of  the  opposite  kind,  and  of  whitii 
the  cffccta  become  manifest  when  we  a^^ain  withdraw 
them  from  the  influence  of  this  body. 

As  the  results  to  which  we  have  now  arrived  are 
of  continual  use  in  the  developement  aai  COBM^ 
tion  of  electrical  nhenoneoa*  it  ia  necwiaiy  te  re> 
doce  then  to  n  «ind  of  theorem,  which  we  dnll 
enunciate  in  the  foltowioK  miiiiner : 

When  a  conducting  uiul  insulated  l)ody  B,  in  its 
natural  state,  i<:  placed  near  another  body  A,  elec- 
trified and  iusiilated,  the  electricity  dittnbutcd  over 
the  surface  of  A  acts,  by  influence,  on  the  two  com- 
bined electncitiea  of  B,  decom]K>ses  a  quantity  pro- 
portional te  dw  latenai^  of  itx  action,  and  radeea. 
It  into  ita  two  cemtttuent  principlea.  Of  the  two 
electticitiea  tboa  Ubented,  it  repdslbai  of  the  one 
•adMmGiBtbatersdtflhnoiiiaiMiiiiihilMtt  Tbe 


first  diffii!.!  s  itself  over  that  part  of  the  surface  of  B  Kl«tn<v 
which  ufaftlkt'si  troiu  A.  and  the  second  over  that  ^''^V 
which  is  nearest.  Both  being  now  at  liberty,  tbeiy 
ect  in  their  torn  on  tbe  frce»  and  et  an  on  the  cem> 
Uiwd  dectricitieaef  A»  whidi,  Inr  Ihia  rt-wcAm,  ate 
pn^ydecanpoaad,end,if  A  Isauo  a  conductor,  are 
■epanied.  Thw  new  tepant^n  products,  u  new  dc- 
coiiip<wiiion  of  the  cooibincd  elee-trlcity  of  H,  and 
the  ^al>Je  process  goirs  on  iititil  tile  quantiues  of  eacb 
pritu  iple,  liberated  upon  tlie  two  bodies,  attain  &a 
equilibrium,  by  a  balance  of  ail  tbe  attractive  and 
f^daive  forces  which  they  esert  on  one  another,  in 
eenaeqnaiice  «f  the  ainibir  or  contmiy  oaMue  of 
cecb. 

Having  thus  discovered,  in  general,  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  properties  btiongin^  to  the  two  elec^ 
tricitie-.s.  the  vitreoui  and  Uie  re»uiou», — having  dis- 
covered their  natural  state  of  cooibioation  in  bodiea, 
— their  separation  by  the  influence  of  a  body  at  a 
distance,  and  the  general  consequenoea  which  reault 
ftam  these  new  properties,  we  muat,  eccotding  to 
the  phikaophicd  ncthod  now  adopted  in  tbeiaea- 
cea,  endeavour  to  sdMsit  them  to  cdeulatioo;  ao 

as  to  aseertiiin  exact'y  the  ('.;t  ill  ;if  the  facts,  and 
to  anticipate,  for  example,  u\  regard  to  eacli  of  the 
electrified  boclies  which  ive  cause  mutually  to  act 
un  one  anotJber,  what  will  be,  on  any  point  of  ita 
surfiMo,  the  fUMiiitj  and  tbe  natuin  of  tbe  dectci- 

Bat  M  we  have  fenad  that  the  dfeeto  of  dieee 

mutual  influences,  such  as  we  have  observed  them, 
arise  from  actiotu  between  the  electrical  priiiciple« 
themselves,  it  is  ea«y  to  conceive  that  wo  cannot  ar- 
rive at  their  cause  witliuut  determining  the  nature 
and  tlie  mode  of  action  of  these  principles ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing  lo  u$,  inagioing,  according  to  the 
phenomena  observed,  aonae  calculable  mode  of  ae- 
tioa  which  will  lepnaent  eaactly  the  aheneaieaa* 
and  which  can  be  veriBed,  if  not  ianaenialdy  ee 
iu  physical  existence,  at  least  mdtiec^y,  bnt  Wl 
certainty,  in  it*  consi  qucnces. 

But  if  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  with  wbich 
the  two  electricities,  the  vitreoui  and  tbe  resinous, 
diffuse  themselves  in  conducting  bodies,  and  advance 
towards  their  surface*  whete  they  are  retained  by 
the  prceaure  of  the  ahr ;  if  we  consider  the  perfect 
anobOky  with  which  tbeae  two  principles  approach 
and  recede  from  each  other,  unite  tliemselves,  or 
separate,  without  losing  any  of  their  original  pro- 
perties ;  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  mo>t  probable 
idea  wi-  can  obtain  of  their  nature,  is  to  regard  them 
as  fluids  of  perfect  fluidity,  who!^e  particles  are  en« 
dnwed  with  attractive  and  rc]>uUivc  powers,  and 
which  arraa^  themselves  in  the  bodiea  where  thaj 
can  move  with  liberty,  in  auch  e  moBBer  aa  to  ba 
in  equilibrio,  by  virtue  of  dl  the  intcfkr  and  cjtt^ 
rior  rbrcea  which  act  upon  them. 

It  is  eosy  to  see  thiit  each  of  theJit'  fluids  tnust  po«» 
seiiS  in  itseli  a  can.se  of  repulsion,  w  hrch  tends  to  se- 
parate its  particles  from  each  other.  I'or,  if  we  sup- 
pose a  certain  quantity  uf  viircouir  or  ot  reisinouB 
electricity,  introduced  into  a  apherc  of  metal  where 
ita  noUooa  are  free,  we  know  that  it  will  difwae  it- 
aelf ontifely  at  the  auiftc^  where  ft  wtllfonnaatia* 
tantof  afwyaawlKliickiiaafc  If  wa  augment  tlia 
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Btdnd^.  diameier  t/t  the  qibefe,  tfie  electrical  atratun  will 
>*-Y"^«Iw*y*  recede  waan  and  more  from  it*  cetdre*  tSint- 
anhing  at  die  rame  time  iti  thickneiR.  If  we  at  tart 

withdraw  altogctlier  the  pressure  oftlic  air,  the  elec- 
tricity will  be  coMij)U>itiv  di&siputi'ii.  'I'liese  eifecls 
indicate  with  certainty  a  repulsive  action  txt-rtid 
between  the  electrical  particles  of  the  mtm  nature, 
and  aU  tbe  phenomena  in  which  the  combined  clcc- 
tiirittea  are  separated  from  each  other  by  influence 
atadiitaocc,  confirm  completely  this  rentit,  and 
at  die  lame  time  aim  denwiMtrate  tbe  exiitence  of  a 
ndpnical  attractioa  between  the  electricities  of  a 
diSl-rent  nature. 

We  see  also  from  tiicMj  phmoracna  tliat  tlic  at- 
tractions and  rcpulcions  bet duu  weaker  ir  pro]ujr- 
.  tion  at  the  dittance  increases  ;  but  according  to  what 
lav  }  Amaug  all  those  which  can  be  tried,  there  is 
coe  lAieb  repreieoti  and  reproduces  canpletely  all 
^  plwDMBeaa;  it  is  that  ef  tbe  inmie  ratio  or  tbe 
tqoares  of  the  distances.  Adopting  thia  law  then,  the 
constitutions  of  the  two  electrical  principles  will  be 
<X>mpriseii  in  tlie  follou  iiip  enuncialiou  :  Kurh  oj  thir 
tteo  eleciricai  priin:ij\!r^  i.<  n  fiuiil,  uho^r  pailicies, 
j'f'jfctly  moveable,  mutufn''./  repel  each  olhcr,  ami  at- 
tract those  of  the  other  princinie,  xnith  Jbrces  rectpro- 
ealljf  at  the  tquart  fjf  tkt  tMianct.  Also  at  equal 
^dances  the  attracinf  fomer  it  eguat  to  the  rtpukivt' 
Thic  equality  is  neocMarf  in  order  dwt  in  a  body* 
in  the  natural  state,  the  two  combined  ctectricitiea 
may  not  exert  any  action  at  a  distance. 

Havinj;  thus  defined  very  precisely  the  characters 
and  the  mode  of  action  ot  the  two  liuidj>,  wc  mutt 
now  explain  (he  matheiiiatical  consequences  of  this 
defioitioD,  in  order  to  compare  them  h  itb  the  pheno- 
mena* and  to  NO  if  they  are  exactly  confumiable  to 
fhem.  We  must  endeavour,  above  all,  to  find  thoae 
wbidi,  Iwirg  susceptibte  of  a  precise  and  nmnerical 
value,  admit  i>f  greater  ri^jour  im  llicir  vurificatlon. 
But  tliese  deductions  ciinnot  be  obuiined  but  by  very 
profound  calculations,  which  require  a!'  ilie  n- 
sources  of  aimly«iij» ;  and,  even  with  tlic  aid  ot  the«e, 
it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  been  extublished  in  a 
general  and  exact  manner.  It  h  to  M.  Poiirson  tJiat 
this  fine  discovery  is  due.  \Vc  shall  take  from  liis 
Cicatiie,in4diahed  in  the  Manoin  ef  ike  JtutiM*  ^ 
IVwBOf  for  181 1 ,  tlt(!  precise raaults  which  ea)eul«tton 

has  made  krrwn  ti  him  ;  wc  ^hatl  borrow  thi m  w  liie 
rigorous  deductioiu  of  our  tirst  uctinittoiiii ;  and  it 
will  then  ou!y  remaio  fbrvatoaaoiMtainif  tlicyagree 
with  the  litcu. 

We  shall  begin  with  considering  o  single  conduct- 
ing* and  insulated  body  charged  with  un  excess  of 
vitrcuus  or  of  resinous  electricity,  and  exempt  from 
ail  external  influanoe.  8elting-a«it  firom  tbe  couti* 
tation  SMigned  to  tl>e  two  fluids,  calcnlation  infonni 

lit,  tTiat  the  fluid  introduced  into  tlii  -  !ii  1 ,  vviH  dif- 
fuse it^-tlf  entirely  on  its  surface,  iinU  >',ili  ilu  rt  form 
a  stnifiini  extremely  thin.  'I'liis  is  confirmed  by  ob- 
bfervatioiis  (lie  uioet  luiiiutitly  f:xact.  Cftkulatioii  de- 
termines also  the  interior  surface  of  this  stratum  and 
its  thickness.  The  exterior  surface,  bounded  by  the 
air,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  body.  Tbe  air  is  in 
this  case  to  electricity,  as  an  impenetnble  vase  of  a 
gifen  fbna,  wUdi  oontaiot  it  in  ita  interior  capacity, 
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and  reairts  by  ita  pf«iauie  die  lendeaejr  wbldi  it  bu  KleciiiRij. 
to  escape.  ^  ^  ^  >  -  - 

The  interior  aiiffiioe  ia  in  erevy  ease  but  very  lit. 
lie  diffcn  nt  from  (he  otlicr,  the  electrical  Ktrntuni  hc- 
iitp  very  thin.  But  in  order  that  the»?l«.H-trical  «tate  of 
the  body  may  rciiuiin  |>emmnent,  the  form  of  this  , 
surface  inu!>t  be  ^nrh.  thattlicentirc  .stratum exert  nei- 
ther attraction  nor  repulsion  on  the  pointa  compriaed 
within  its  cavity.  For,  if  these  actions  were  not  TO* 
duced  tnnotliin)^,  they  would  operate  upon  tiie  com« 
bined  eteclriciaet  of  the  body,  would  decompose 
part  of  them,  and  the  electrical  atate  of  the  body 
would  therefore  clian^'e,  contrary  to  the  state  of  per- 
uiaiieitcy  whii.li  uc  have  supposed.  The  analytical 
condition  which  establighen  this  property,  determines 
tlic  form  and  the  tliickness  of  the  stratum,  which  may, 
and,  even  in  general  must,  be  unequal  upon  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  aiirfitte  of  the  electrified  iiodir. 
(See  tbe  Memoht  nftlu  ImiHkiU  ^Fnmee  for  181 1.) 
If  the  body,  for  ekamph,  has  tbe  form  of  a  sphere, 
tlie  two  surfaces  of  the  ciectncal  stratum  will  be 
snhericnl,  and  will  have  their  centre  in  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  The  thickness  of  tbe  stratum  then  will 
be  everywhere  constant,  and  equal  to  the  diflerencs 
of  their  radii.  Newton,  indeed,  baa  long  since  demon* 
strated,  that,  in  the  law  of  the  aqttare  of  the  distance, 
•nch  a  ttiatum  exerta  no  action^  on  tbe  pointa  whicb 
aremthin.  {Prfyeif,  MHik.lib.  J.}hm.lXX.) 

If  the  propoaed  apberoid  ia  an  ellipsoid,  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  the  electrical  stratum  will  be  uIko  an 
ellipsoid,  concentric  and  similar;  fur  it  can  be  dc- 
nionstrat«l,  that  an  elliptical  stratum,  of  which  the 
surfaces  are  also  concentric  and  similar,  exerts  no 
action  on  a  point  situated  in  its  interior.  Tlie  thick- 
ness of  the  stratum  in  every  point  is  determined  ge- 
nerally by  thia  conatniction.  It  hence  follows,  that 
this  Uiickneaa  ia  mateat  at  the  extremity  of  the 
greater  axis,  and  least  at  the  extremity  of  the  stnali- 
cr ;  and  the  thicknesses  corre<>ponding  to  the  tivo  e.\- 
treinities  cf  the  dllTcrent  oxes,  are  to  each  other  as 
tlic  Itngllw  cl"  these  axes,  whicb,  m  have  set  a,  is 
conform  to  the  experiments.  In  general,  the  l  ^ferio^ 
surface  of  the  fluid  stratum  ia  given  by  tlie  surface 
of  (he  body  itself;  and  the  wbole  problem  is  redu- 
ced to  find  for  the  interior  awftoe  a  Ibim  very  little 
different  from  thia,  which  dnfl  bring  to  nOAhing  die 
total  action  of  the  stratum  oo  all  (he  poiatecompri- 
sed  within  its  cavity. 

The  electrical  stratum  thus  disposed,  nets  l)v  at- 
traction and  repuloion  on  the  other  ekctricol  parti- 
cU'.'i  situated  beyon<l  its  exterior  surface,  or  at  this 
surtace  itaelf.  Jt  attract^  them  if  they  are  of  a  dif- 
fisrcnl nature  from  its  own,  and  if  they  are  of  tbe 
aanie  nature  it  rcpela  them.  Thia  iaat  OMe  ia  that 
of  tbe  electrical  partidea  wbidi  form  die  exterior 
surface  of  the  stratum,  each  of  these  beiiij;;  repelled 
from  within  outwards,  witli  a  force  proportional  to 
the  tliicknesf  of  tlie  btratum  at  that  point.  The  par- 
tklfii  .'•iiuated  uiiiicr  the  vurtace,  in  tbe  thickness  of 
the  stratum  itself,  suffer  a  similar  rcpulkion,  but  weak- 
er, as  it  is  only  proportional  to  the  thickneaa  whicb 
separates  ihrm  from  the  interior  smftce  of  the  alfai> 
ttim,  far  the  mrtklea  with  which  they  are  enve- 
lapcd  on  Ibe  me  ef  die  exterior  aurtace,  acconling 
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Sictndqr.  to  t!ie  form  of  the  two  strata,  exert  on  them  no  action 
^^*V  *-  at  al!.  All  ilicsi-  rcpulsivt*  fetrcm  ^radnaWy  decrea*- 
in^,  and  bLini:  n-si^tod  in  iliL'ir  t-fi'ects  by  tliti  i-xtiT- 
ii.ii  air,  whicit  oppufc*  thv  escape  of  the  electncal 
particles,  it  is  eiif  to  conceive,  that  there  must  re- 
•uU  a  tnUU  frmttn  oxcned  agaiMt  thu  air,  and 
tending  to  m«o  it  oft  Tbbpreimre  b  in  a  imtio 
.emnpounded  of  the  repuUive  rorce  exerted  at  the 
nurfaee,  atid  of  th«  thickness  of  the  stratum  ;  or, 
ifu'  one  uf  tlasf  Llimtnt?;  is  al«a\!i  pnt|>urtional  to 
tlic  alliLT,  we  may  say  that,  in  every  |M>int,  the  pres> 
sure  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  thicknets. 
It  may  therei'ort*  in  general  be  variable  on  the  sur- 
face oi*  e)eetri6ed  bodies. 

•  if  this  pressure  is  everywhere  less  than  die  resist, 
•ttce  whidt  the  air  opposes,  the  dectricity  is  reuined 

in  the  t-aif  of  air,  and  cannot  escape-  Hm  if  ilie 
pressure,  in  certain  points  of  the  sur  face,  couitj  to 
exct'iil  iliL-  ri -i^t.KiLL-  ol'  the  air,  ilien  the  vase 
breaks,  aitU  tile  tiutd  escapes  through  the  opening. 
This  is  what  happens  towards  the  extreniities  of  the 
points,  and  on  Uie  sltarp  comers  of  angular  bodies. 
For  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  at  the  summit  of  a 
eon«,  fin-  cuwple,  the  preanm  of  the  electric  Aidd 
wotild  lieeome  infinite,  if  the  electrtcity  were  allowed 
to  accumuJute  there.  At  the  surface  of  an  elonga- 
ted clhpntotd  of  revoUitioii,  ihe  |irL'»^urt-  does  not 
becoiiiL-  infinite  at  any  pouU;  but  ii  will  be  so  much 
the  Riure  considerable  at  the  two  poles,  as  the  axis 
which  joins  them  is  greater  in  relation  to  the  dinmc 
ter  of  the  equator.  According  to  th«  tlieoreiiiB 
already  cited,  this  pressure  will  be  to  that  which 
takes  pla<»  at  the  equator  of  the  same  body,  as  the 
square  of  the  axis  of  the  poles  is  to  the  square  of 
the  a\ii>  of  the  equator:  so  that,  if  the  cIli|i.soid  is 
very  luuch  elongated,  tlic  electric  pressure  may  be 
very  feeble  at  the  equator,  while  at  the  poles  it  will 
surpass  the  resistanre  of  the  air.  iffncr,  niso,  when 
we  electrify  a  meliillic  bur,  w  liich  Kas  the  furui  of  a 
verjr  long  ellipsoid,  tho  electric  fluid  ruiu  principally 
towards  iu  two  extninitiei,  and  escapes  by  uicse 
points,  in  consequence  of  it*  excess  of  pressure  above 
the  rcoistance  of  the  air  which  opposes  it.  In  gene* 
ral,  the  iiidLliiiilu  liicrcasc  of  l\\v  t  lictru-  (ir<.s.siire 
in  certain  puiatii  uf  eici  triKt d  biKlies,  furnishes  a  nu- 
tural  and  exact  explanation  of  the  faculty  which 
points  possess,  of  disoipatin^  with  rapidity  into  the 
non-conducting  air  the  clectne  Add  with  which  tbey 
are  charged. 

r  If  ttw  nature  of  tl»e  electrified  body  were  eudi 

that  the  electricity  could  not  move  freely  in  it,  ilie 
excess  of  prcK>ure,  of  which  we  have  bttii  (ipi.akin^', 
»  null!  <  xort  it>iBlf  against  the  particles  themselves  of 
the  body  wliicii  envelope  the  ilectric  stratum;  or, 
in  general,  against  thote  which,  either  by  their  affi- 
nity, or  by  any  other  mode  of  resistance,  would  op- 
pose itti  dis>«ipation. 

Having  determined,  according  to  the  theorjr,  the 
manner  in  which  elecirietty  disposes  itself  in  a  single 
conducting  body,  insulated  und  uraftLCted  by  any 
external  influence,  let  u>  pas;;  to  the  more  cniu^jli- 
cated  case,  where  several  electrified  and  conducting 
bodies  ant  mutually  on  each  other;  and  as  it  is  ne- 
ces8ar\  to  make  choice  of  bodies  whose  form  renders 
the  pbeoomeon  acoeisihie  to  colculntionf  let  oa  con- 


sider  two  spheres  of  some  conducting  substance,  Blectri<%, 
both  electrified  and  placed  in  pre»eiicc  of  each  other  ''^■y'^ 
at  any  distance. 

The  dis|K>»ition  of  electricity  in  these  circunutao- 
ces,  and  in  all  those  where  several  electrified  bodiea 
■re  lubmitted  to  tlieir  mutual  iaflueBce^  dapMida 
on  a  general  principle,  evident  in  itself  and  which 
hfia  ilie  %',ilaable  advantage  of  reducing  all  these 
(]iH  ftions  to  A  mjihcmatical  condilion.  The  follow* 
in^'  i>  it>  enunciation,  wlueh  We  mIm  frOflB  the  tTOa* 
tise  of  M.  I'ui^aou. 

If  several  electrified  bodies  are  placed  near  each 
other,  and  if  they  arrive  at  a  permanent  state  of 
electricity,  it  is  necessary  in  ihu  state  that  the  rc- 
aulting  eifect  of  the  actions  of  the  electric  strata  which 
cover  them,  upon  any  point  taken  u  the  interior  of 
tIle^e  I)odies,  be  nothing.  For  it  this  resultiiig  f.ircc 
Here  not  nothing,  the  combined  electricity  winch 
exists  at  the  point  in  question  would  bi'  decomposed, 
and  the  electrical  stale  would  change,  contrary  to 
die  f  ii|iposiiioii  which  wc  have  bum  of  ita  penaap 
nencf. 

This  principle,  transbued  into  the  language  of  the 
calculus,  furnishes  imuediaidy  ai  nauy  equatums 
as  we  consider  bodies,  and  as  there  are  unknown 

quantities  in  the  problem.  Hut  their  resolution  often 
surpasses  the  power**  of  arudyiu».  .M.  l'oi$»oii,  how- 
ever, who  has  *o  ha|>pily  discovered  tlie  general  hey 
of  this  tboofy,  has  at  last  surmounted  ail  the  analy- 
tical diCniitlee,  for  the  case  of  two  spheres  placed  in 
contact  or  near  (ocach  other»and  primitively  cJuurged 
with  aoy  quantitMt  of  electridfy.  The  fomuhe  to 
which  he  has  arrived  aOurd  a  great  number  of  re- 
sults which  can  be  verified  by  experiment,  and  which 
form  so  many  s-evere  te>t!>  of  the  justness  of  the 
theory.  Besides  the  interest  which  sucli  verification 
must  always  present,  we  obtain  in  them  the  fur- 
ther advantage,  of  fixing  our  ideas  with  precision  on 
the  most  delicate  pbenmnetui  which  ekwtridty  pro* 
duces. 

Suppose,  ^firsi,  the  two  fpherci  in  contact,  and 

charg^  with  cither  electricity,  vitreous  or  resinous ; 
calculation  shows  that  tliere  is  no  free  electricity  at 
the  point  of  contact.  From  thence  tlie  tbickne*.sof 
tlieeieetric  stratum  goes  on  incre<u,iug  on  each  of  the 
spheres,  according  to  a  law  which  depends  on  the 
relaiion  of  their  radii,  but  it  attains  always  its  maxi- 
mum on  the  opposite  side,  on  the  line  of  the  two 
cmtiea.  If  we  separate  the  two  iplieruy  each  of 
them  preserves  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  whidi 
it  na<  attained  during  tln'  contact,  and  these  qu.in- 
t;iies  liavc  to  each  other  h  relation  which  the  calcu- 
I  iti  m  assigns  ncoordiog  to  the  prgportioo  of  tbt 
radii. 

The  verification  of  these  results  is  elTected  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  means  of  the  small  proof 
plane,  and  by  the  general  method  of  alternate  con- 
tact* explained  above.  In  this  manner  the  iiHlica- 
tions  of  the  theory  are  found  to  be  conRrm^  by 
cxperiinciit  in  their  minutest  details;  that  i  tn  ay, 
that,  on  introducing  into  the  theoretical  fortuuiu:  tlie 
diameters  ot  llie  splieres  on  whuli  we  operate,  or 
only  the  relaiiuns  of  these  diaiuetcr;>,  tiie  calculus 
shows  in  advance,  and  as  exactly  even  as  the  obser- 
vation* themselves^  the  lew  of  the  distributioit  of 
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Ut^.  eleetrictty  over  the  two  ipbcTCi,  m  well  at  the  ^ta» 

-  ~  '  ponion  of  iU  intensitj  on  each.  There  i«  no  occasion, 

even  for  this  purpose,  of  ru  w  cxjicrinuTits ;  for  »  e 
maj  take  those  which  huvL'  been  already  mailo  by 
Coulombi  and  have  for  ,\  long  time  bci'ii  j)ubli>lK  il  in 
the  Tramactmnt  of  the  Amdemi/  of  Sciences ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  ia  with  these  previous  results,  whoM 
Bfioritjr,  indeed,  giviea  them  all  the  authentici^  of  an 
bieoatcstible  ftet,  ttiait  M.  Poiason  haa  coiDp«red 
the  numbcra  given  by  bis  theory. 

The  ca^c  of  contact  being  thus  completely  ana> 
lysed,  Ictus  examine  ivliat  taken  pLiex'  hIuh  iIjl'  two 
spheres  separated  Irom  iliLir  coMtact  uru  ttiiiovtii  tti 
a  ctrtain  distance  from  i-acii  mlu  r. 
*■  In  this  case,  a  very  reiiiark.il)lf  plKnomenon,  dis- 
covered by  Coulomb,  i>  d-.  vclijjn;d,  ami  ol'  Mhichtliat 
nhiloaopber  deiennined  the  measure  bjr  his  electric 
bdanee.  We  have  aeen  that,  during  the  contact,  tbe 
eltctricity  is  the  same  on  both  the  spheres.  To  fix 
our  ideas,  suppose  it  to  be  the  vilrcous.  As  yet  its 
intensity  is  nothing;,  jin  we  Im.'e  seer.,  at  tl>c  [mint  of 
contact;  but  the  lOituut  wt  stpurale  the  Uvu  splieres, 
^  tbeir  dimensions  arc  unequial,  this  state  of  iliir.gs 
ttH  A  part  of  the  cnmbiaed  electricities  of  the 
\tpfiere  is  deconipot^ed,  and  whet  ia  of  a  contrary 


nature  to  that  of  the  large  Bpliere^  namely,  tin  resm. 

ous  in  our  example,  appears  in,  and  near  the  point 
where  the  contact  look  place.  This  effect  diminishes 
in  proportion  us  we  rLinove  Uie  spheres  from  each 
Other,  and  vani^heii  altogether  at  a  certain  distance, 
which  depends  ou  the  proportion  of  tlicir  radii.  At 
that  distance,  the  point  of  the  small  sphere,  where 
the  contact  was  made,  returns  to  the  state  in  which 
it  was  daring  the  contact  itself,  that  is,  it  has  no 
more  an^  species  of  electricity.  From  this  position,  if 
we  still  increase  the  distance,  tfie  electricity  remain! 
of  the  same  nature  over  all  the  extent  of  the  sn^all 
spliere,  and  of  the  same  nature  also  ax  it  was  du- 
ring the  contact.  Tliese  changes  are  alwai/s  pe- 
culiar to  the  smaiie^c  of  tlie  two  spiiercs,  whatever 
he  tlie  qnaatity  of  electricity  which  has  been  previ. 
MMly  oommuoieatad  to  cilber.  As  to  the  larger  of 
the  two  apherea,  thedactrieity  is  always,  and  every* 
whcfe,  of  tbe  mhm  netoie  ae  at  tbe  moneot  of  era* 
tact. 

To  observe  tlicw;  plienomena,  «  e  place  the  two 
spheres  upon  solid  supports  of  some  insulating  sub- 
atancc.andof  such  ami^itudc  that  thcircentresmay 
I>e  in  a  horizonUl  plane, aa  repreientedia  the  figuce.(j.) 
AAer  having  placed 
tbeoi  in  eoBtact,andi 
decttHied  them  to- 
gether,  we  remove 
tiiem  to  a  small  dis* 
tance,  A  a,  iroui 
each  other.  We 
then  carry  the  preof 
plane  first  to  A  upon 
the  lar^  sphere,  lo 
the  point  where  tbe 
contact  was  made;  and  by  trying,  not  with  the  elec- 
trical balance,  but  with  a  very  sensible  eleclroRcope, 
tbe  electricity  which  it  carries  off,  we  observe  that  it 
is  always  of  Uie  same  nature  with  that  upon  the  rest 
of  the  Burflw«  ABOB.  Makii^  then  the  aeme  trial 


«t  theeonesponding  point  a,  we  find  that  the  dectri-  UmuM^ 
city  in  this  point  'n,J!rst,  of  a  nature  contrary  to  that  * 

of  the  Itir^e  sphere;  ilien  nothing  when  tJie  distance 
becomes  a  litlie  greutir;  tlieii  of  the  same  nature  whua 
the  distance  bccoMns  .still  grcat^^r;  ar,d  in  this  man« 
Di-r,  by  gradually  augracntiiig  the  di»tance,  we  see 
the  phenomena  pass  through  all  the  pernxls  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out  by  the  theory.  IIhsm 
trtala  amit  be  all  made  with  the  meat  aenrible  elec- 
troscope, in  order  to  perceive  tbe  feeblett  aigna  of 
citlier  electricity. 

In  one  of  Coulomb's  experiments,  the  large  globe 
was  twelve  iaches  in  diameter,  and  the  sni.ill  one 
ei^'ht.  As  long  as  the  distance  An  was  Icks  than 
an  inch,  the  point  a  gave  signs  of  a  contrary  elec- 
tricity to  that  of  the  large  globe.  Wian  the  dis- 
tance becene  equal  to  an  inch,  the  dectricity  of 
thil  point  bei»nw  equal  to  nothing,  as  at  the  in- 
stant of  cont.HCt ;  rttiil,  luiiilv,  at  every  lii^tance  be- 
yond till--,  it  became  of  the  saiuc  nature  \Mth  lhal  of 
the  other  sphere.  The  large  globe  n  iTi  aining  the 
satue  un  in  tile  preceding  experiment,  Coulomb  cave 
to  the  small  globe  a  diameter  of  only  four  inches ; 
then  tbe  two  electricities  continued  of  an  oppottte 
nature  to  the  distance  of  two  inches.  When 
diaaaeter  was  only  two  iochea  and  wider,  the  < . 
■tlion  waa  kept  up  to  the  distmee  of  two  inc6 
five  lines,  but  no  farther. 

The  comparison  of  these  experiments  shows,  that 
the  distance  A  a,  where  the  opposition  of  the  elec- 
tricity ceases,  diminiihea  in  proportion  as  the  two 
globes  approach  to  an  equality,  and  becomea  Q0> 
thing  when  th^  becaaae  cquali  Thia  ia  •  dieimi- 
stonoe  whidi  ia  alio  confinned  by  the  theory,  whl^ 
equally  htdicates  all  the  other  details  of  the  pheno- 
menon, the  relation  between  the  radii  of  the  two 
globes  bein^  given. 

Tliat  tlu  se  experiments  may  succeed  well,  the  air 
must  be  very  dry  ;  else  the  electricity  of  the  large 
globe,  Cbcaping  through  the  air,  will  tend  directly  to 
neutralize  the  neak  electricity  of  the  opposite  kind, 
which  ia  devdoped  tt  tbe  point «  of  the  little  globe, 
■nd  the  phenomena  will  becooie  aiuch  ten  aeuflile^ 
if  not  entirely  disguised. 

We  have  hitlierto  supposed  the  two  globes  to  have 
been  brought  into  contact  bel  rt  being  submitted  to 
their  mutual  inBuence.  Tiii$  condition  establislies 
between  the  quantities  of  electricity,  which  they 
posseia,  a  rdatioo  that  iimita  the  generality  of  which 
tbe  problem  ia  aiuceptiUe,  and  to  embrace  it  eDtirtk 
ly,  we  ntiat  conaider  two  ipherea  chemd,  in  any 
propovtiona  whatever,  whh  electricity  of  Uie  aaaae  or 
of  a  different  nature ;  and  that  they  gradually  a(k> 
proach  each  other  until  they  come  into  contact. 

Here  the  analysi.s  of  M.  Poii-jiun  has  anticipated 
the  results  of  experiment.  It  ia  from  thence  that  wc 
shall  draw  the  details  into  which  we  are  to  enter; 
and  which,  if  they  ahoold  cone  one  dqr  to  be  ob> 
served,  win  fiiniidi  the  aevereat  Icet  to  whidi  Ait 
analysis  can  be  submitted. 

When  two  electrified  spheres  are  made  gradually 
to  approach  each  otlu  r,  and  when  there  docs  not 
exist  between  the  species  and  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity which  they  posi>ess,  the  particular  relation 
which  would  be  eatabliabed  by  their  cootaet,  the 
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eiuMiatj.  tliicknet*  of  the  electric  stratum  at  tlic  points  ocar* 
'■^V^^ail  eadi  Othcr^  no  the  two  surface*,  become*  greater 
tni  grMMT;  IM  fawrweci  indefinitely  iw  tbvir  dW' 
tmce  dhniotthck   It  ii  the  eanie  witb  the  p«««iH« 

exerted  by  the  electricity  ;igiiinst  the  mass  of  air  in- 
tercepted bt'twtton  the  two  sphtrc^ ;  since  the  pres- 
sure, a»>  wo  iuivi"  imulliirmi  above,  i-.  al"a\s  pro- 
portional lo  iiic  iqawre  oi  ilie  thickness  of  the  elec- 
tric ;>trata.  It  niu<t  at  last  then  overcome  the  re- 
»i«tJU»oe  of  the  air,  and  tlie  duid,  in  eicaping  under 
tlw  fimn  of  •  spark  or  otherwin,  niuet  pas»,  previous 
to  the  contaot,  firom  the  one  Hiiftoe  to  toe  other. 
The  fltiid  thus  Mcuioalatcd,  befitre  the  etiarlt  talcei 
place,  i»  of  a  dilTereiit  luUurt-,  and  of  iieiirly  eqiiui 
intensity  on  eat-li  of  tlif  '(iIiltl-s.  If  tlic-y  uru  ck-c- 
trificd,  thf  ono  vilreoiiu'i/  ami  the  otlior  rcmious/y,  it 
ia  vitreous  in  the  first  and  resinous  in  the  second ; 
but  when  they  are  both  electrified  in  the  same  man- 
ner,  * itreotuly  tor  example,  there  arises  a  decompo- 
aidoii  of  the  conabhwd  electitci^  upon  the  sphere 
which  contains  letaf  die  fltHOlllillld  then  it  would 
have  ill  the  case  ofconteet;  the  retinoin  electricity, 
resulting  from  this  decomposition,  Hdws  towards  tlie 
point  where  the  spark  i»  preparing,  ami,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ullicr  spliiTf,  wiiicli  contains  more  vitre- 
ous electricity  tlian  it  would  have  a(\cr  the  contact, 
remains  vitieow  OMUr  lie  whole  extent. 

The  pheaoneneere  no  more  tlie  same  after  the  two 
nheici  hU9  heeobrought  in  contact  together.and  are 
theo  reaoved.  however  little,  from  cecb  other.  The 
ratio  which  then  exiats  between  the  toai  quantittee 
of  electricity  w  ith  which  they  are  chargi  tt,  t  uiiM-»  to 
disappear  in  ilie  exprewion  of  the  thitkutM,  tlie  term 
w  hich  before  became  iiitimtelygrcat  foradistance  inti- 
nitelj  small,  and  no  spark  takes  place.  The  electricity 
*  of  the  poiotB  nearest  eeehedier  upon  the  two  ipberes 
i»  then  vwy  leeble.  for  rerj  imall  diatencet,  accord* 
iog  to  0  low  which  odcidttum  delemhieai  and  its 
intensity  is  nearly  ttie  same  on  both  spheres ;  but 
when  they  are  unetpiul,  this  electricity  is  vitreous 
an  the  one,  resinous  on  the  other;  and  it  is  a/ujfly 
upon  the  imalieit  Uiat  it  becomes  of  a  nature  con- 
trary  to  the  total  electricity,  wl'.ich  is  confomnUe 
to  the  observations  related  above. 

lu  general,  all  the  varieties  of  these  phenomena 
dcpeiM  OD  the  rehttion  which  we  ostablisb  between 
the  ndi!  of  two  spheres,  and  obo  between  the 
quantities  of  eleclrlcity  with  which  they  arecharpcil. 
We  may  even  determine  lht*e  proi>ortions  in  suclt  a 
manner,  that,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  thickiiL.ss  of 
ilie  tk-ctric  stratum  on  the  small  sphere  may  he  al- 
most constant,  so  that  this  sphere  may  remain  near 
the  other,  almost  as  if  it  were  not  exposed  to  any 
action,  not  from  tlic  weakness  of  the  deetricity  on 
tbe  other  spbero,  but  in  oonsequenee  of  a  sort  of 
equiflbriam  whidi  is  then  establUhed  between  its 

action  upon  tlic  smatk'st,  uiid  the  le-aelion  r.l"  tilis 
ujjun  itself.  In  this  case,  the  eicttritity  diifustid 
over  the  large  sphere  is  vitreous  in  certain  parts,  re- 
sinous in  others,  and  its  thick  nfsfi  in  different  points 
presents  very  considerable  variations.  M.  Poisson 
has  determined  the  proportions  of  volume  and  of 
electric  charge  necessary  to  produce  these  phenome- 
na; and,  in  tUs  reipeei*a»  we  have  formerly  obsened, 
his  analysis  has  anticipated  dw  nbsecvaiMiiB. 


To  complete  the  case  of  two  electrified  spheres  ITIsmiMijl 
placed  in  prescnoe  of  each  other,  M.  Poisson  has  "^'V^ 
calcaiated  the  dMages  which  the  greater  or  less  dia- 
tanee  prodnces  on  Ae  state  of  the  poinu  mo«t  dis- 

tanx  (rom  lliose  wliere  the  contact  takes  place.  In 
this  re-ptct  he  has  found,  Uiat,  iu  proportion  as  the 
two  spheres  approacli  each  other,  the  thicknesses  of 
ilie  electric  stratum  in  these  points  tend  more  and 
more  towards  the  values  which  they  would  have  at 
the  instant  of  contact.  As  they  arrive  at  this  limit, 
however,  but  very  slowly,  it  benoe  fbllows,  that  even 
at  very  amall  distance^  they  difier  yet  much  from 
what  they  would  be  if  the  contact  or  the  spark  ac 
toally  toiiJ.  1  !:;ce.  Hence  we  toncliuie  al>o,  tliat 
the  spark,  olieit  it  takes  place  at  a  teiisilile  distance, 
changes  suddenly  the  disiri!;otiun  of  the  electricity 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  surfaces,  from  the 
point  whore  it  is  producetl  even  to  that  which  is  dia- 
metricallv  oppotiti.-.  This  re-actioo  is  easily  verified 
by  expeiinient ;  we  have  only  to  fix,  at  certain  dis- 
tances rrom  each  0ther»  along  an  insulated  conduc- 
tor, coiiple-<  of  linen  dirends,  with  pith  balls  suspend- 
ed to  them,  anil  to  conimuineate  lo  this  conductor  a 
certain  (juantity  of  ehctricits  ,  by  which  the  threads 
nuy  be  made  to  diverge;  il  we  then  draw  succes- 
sively several  sparks  by  Utc  cantact  of  an  in>alated 
sphere,  whose  volume  is  not  too  sntall,  all  the  threads 
will  be  observed  to  be  disturbed,  and  shaken  in  n 
manner  by  each  exj^osioo,  lo  whatever  part  of  the 
conductor  it  is  pradoced. 

For  the  paitieolar  case  in  which  the  two  electri- 
fied ^[iheres  arc  removed  to  ;i  great  distance  from 
eacli  other,  in  relation  to  the  raihus  of  any  one  of 
them,  M.  Foisson  h.ii  diseon  red  (cnuuhe  uliieh  ex- 
press in  a  very  simple  manner  the  thickoesa  of  the 
electric  stratum,  in  any  point  of  their  surfaces.  We 
shall  here  state  these  formulae,  as  the^  enable  tia  to 
cxphm  distioctly  ukif  conducting  bodies,  when  they 
are  electritied,  Kcm  to  attract  or  repel  each  tether, 
although,  from  the  manner  in  which  electricity  Li 
distributed  among  ttum,  and  from  its  mobUity  in 
their  interior,  »  e  cannot  suppose  ihut  these  plieno- 
mcna  indicate  any  sensible  affinity  which  it  has  for 
tlicir  substance.    Li  (  r,r'  represent  the  radii  of  the 
two  spheres ;  call  e,e'  the  thicknesses  of  the  strata  . 
which  the  foantities  of  electricity  they  poaaeas  would 
fbm  upon  their  anrfaces  if  they  were  left  to  dieni« 
selves,  and  exempt  from  all  externa!  iufliu  nee  ;  call 
a  the  distance  of  their  centres,  and  place  them  »o  far 
from  eacli  other  that  the  r;idius  >  '  of  one  of  them 
be  very  small  compared  with  a,  and  with  a  —  r. 
Lastly,  let  u,u'  ih  note  the  angles  formed  with  the 
distance  a,  by  the  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
each  sphere  to  any  point  on  their  surfaces  ;  thiu  the 
thicknostca  E,E'  of  the  electric  stratum  in  these 
points  will  be  espres8e<l  approximately  by  the  ftl> 
lovlnf  fimralm.  - 

E=e+^-  cVMa^->-°) 

E'  =    _        cos.  u'+  (1—3  cos.»  a') 

Here,  as  in  the  cxperiowats  of  Coulomb,  the 
angles  u,u'  sM  reckoned  fifom  the  points  A  and  « 
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Kltdtn^  (flg*ft)>  to  which  the  surfaces  of  the  two  spiieres  would 
s^/^^  loioch  each  othtr,  if  we  brought  them  to  the  point 
of  cOBtMtt  Tlie  diffieteoce  oi'  symmetry  in  these 
ezfurCMtoBfl  is  mring  to  dik,  that  the  approximation 
from  which  they  arise  inppom  the  nidiiw,r',  of  the 
<ecoad,  very  small  compAnd  trilb  the  dtttiiiee  «  r« 
which  aeperetet  it*  ceotre  fkam  the  aurftoe  of  the 
other. 

If  it  is  rfi}uireJ.  for  cxumpli-,  froii\  tlicse  formula 
to  detCJrniiDe  the  state  of  an  m«ulated,  but  nut  elec- 
trified Inhere,  which  we  present  to  the  inBuence  of 
MMlher  iphere  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
electricity,  wt  hive  only  to  suppoM  e'  nothing  in  the 
equation  of  Ae  eeoood  tfbim,  •  and  it  wili  then  be« 
come 

E'  =  ^^[co.  W  +  (3  co..»u'_  1)  fj'] 

At  tiie  point  a,  on  the  line  Aa,  between  the  two 
centvea,  the  angle    ie  nothing.    In  this  powt  then 

eoa.  It's  1 :  aiidE' « — *v*  (»  +  5^ ) 

The  thidoMSS  B',  Uien,  has  always  a  contrary  sign 
to  that  of  e,  that  ts  to  that  the  electridty  on  this 
point,  in  the  sphere  of  wMeb  tlM  ndinl  is  1%  i»  of  S 
nature  contrur\  tj  that  whidi  OOTCn  tiMsplMreef 

which  the  ruiliuA  is  r. 

At  the  point  rf,  diametrically  ojipositc  to  thf  pre- 
ceding, the  angle  u'  is  equal  to  ISO' ,  which  gives 


CO?.  U' 


1  ;  and 


This  value  of  E'  has  always  the  same  sign  with 
5  r' 

that  of  c;  for  the  factor  —  is  a  fraction  tar  smaller 

'.  i  u 

than  unity,  since  the  UisUnct'  a  is  supposed  very 
great,  compared  with  the  radiuH  »' ;  tlicii  the  elec- 
tric Stratum  will  be  in  this  point  of  the  same  nature 
as  open  the  other  sphere. 

Thus  we  see  arisuig  out  of  tlie  theory  the  import- 
ant iwidt  which  we  have  ontil  now  only  ettablixhed 
by  i-x])eriraent,  that  while  •  sphere  c,  not  electrified, 
is  placed  in  presence  of  another  sphere  C,  electrified 
vitreouslv.  tor  example,  tlic  combined  elect  riciiics 
of  L  are  (cirtlv  ilecompobed  ;  the  resinous  electricity 
thai  resulis  Howiiig  towards  the  part  of  c  which  is 
nearest  tu  C,  and  the  vitreous  electricity  towardi 
the  part  which  is  farthest  from  it. 

The  tbickneoes  of  the  itratun  in  these  two  poaita 
are  10  each  other  in  the  mtie  of 


to  1  — 


5r; 

9a' 


tliey  arc  nearly  equal,  then,  since  a  is  supposed  very 
great  in  relation  to  r'. 

Hence  it  may  be  conceived  iltat  there  must  be 
upon  the  sphere  c  a  series  of  points,  iu  which  the 
thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  is  nothing,  and 
which  form  a  curve  of  separation  between  toe  two 
fluids.  The  locus  of  tlieae  points  wiU  bo  found  br 
patting  the  general  expreMOo  of  the  tlliclcBeit  E' 
equal  to  aero,  wbieb  gites  the  condition 

0  =  coe.n'  +  <«oos.««'-l)J^ 


If  the  distance  a  »  ere  altogether  infinite,  compar-  El«iricuy. 
cd  with  the  radius  r',  die  srnmd  ini -nber  of  this 
equation  would  be  reduced  to  cos.  u' ;  consequently, 
this  cosine  would  be  0,  which  would  give  u'  —  po ". 
The  line  of  aemiatioo  of  the  two  fluids  would  then 
be  the  drevmihrence  <^  the  stent  cirde,  of  which 
tite  pkue  is  peipeodicuiar  to  uie  line  of  the  oentrei. 

But  if  a  is  not  infinite,  it  is  at  least  very  great  re- 

5r' 

latrrcly  to  >'.     Thus  the  fucfor  —  will  still  be  a 

ba 

very  small  fraction,  and  the  true  value  of  cos.  u'  will 
be  cqnaOy  so.  We  may,  thetefore,  in  caleaiating, 

ncgieot  the  product  of  j^by«os.V,coaparedwiili 


the  product  of  this 
this  modiGcatioa  the.oqnatioa 


ly  by  uoi^. 
reeohes  u» 


With 
itaelf  and 


Ca.n'.g 

b  dull  case  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two  fluldk 

is  itill  a  circle  whose  plane  is  pLrpendicuIar  to  the 
line  of  the  centres ;  but  the  du»tauce  of  this  plane 
ftom  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  in  plac^  of  iieing  no> 

things  is  equal  to  CM.*.'  or  this  diMance  be- 
ing taken  from  e  to  a,  tewaids  the  dectrified  spherfr 

C 

In  conflidenng  only  the  d^free  of  the.  equation 

wliicli  detoraiine.s  generally  cos.  u',  there  would  seem 
to  be  tHo  values  of  this  cosine  which  would  tatisfy 
the  conditions  of  our  problem;  but  it  will  clearly 
appear,  that  one  of  those  roots  »houl«l  necessarily 
be  greater  than  unity,  and,  consequently,  will  not 
have  here  any  reel  application,  as  it  would  corre* 
spond  to  Ml  arc  m',  which  is  imaginary. 

When  we  now  consider  how  various,  bow  delicate, 
and  how  detadied  from  each  other,  are  the  phene* 

mena  this  theory  embraces;  with  what  exactncff, 
also,  it  represents  them,  and  'follows,  in  a  manner, 
all  the  windings  of  experiment,  we  must  h  convin- 
ced that  it  is  one  of  the  best  established  iu  piiji^ict:, 
and  that  it  bestows  on  the  real  existence  of  tlie  tuo 
electric  fluids  tlie  higl)e«t  degree  of  probability,  if 
not  an  absolute  certainty.  But  what  is  not  less'  va- 
faaable  for  science,  it  tenches  us  to  fix^  by  exact  de- 
finitiooa,  the  true  nseaninff  wMch  we  must  attach  to 
certain  elements  of  the  electrical  phenomcim,  h  hich 
are  too  often  vaguely  enunciated,  or  even  confound- 
ed, with  others;  although  the  knowledge  of  each  of 
them,  individually,  is  indispensable  to  form  a  correct 
and  general  idea  of  the  phenomena. 

The  first  of  these  elements  is  tlic  speciet,  vitreous  • 
or  resiuous,  of  the  electricity  which  exists  at  the  sur- 
face of  an  electrified  body,  and  at  every  point  of  thio 
■urfiuie.  This  is  determined  by  touching  it  with  the 
proof  plane,  and  prei^eitting  this  to  the  needle  of  the 
electroscope,  already  charged  with  a  known  species 
of  ekxtricity. 

The  sL'coiid  element  is  the  r^uaiitity  of  this  electri- 
city accumulated  on  every  pcjini,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  ume  thing,  ihkkitm  of  ihe  dedrie  tiralum. 
tbb  w«  itill  measare  by  Mocung  the  body  with  the 
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Elecuicii;.  proof  ptano,  aiiil  communicating  tlie  t'le«.tricit^  skc- 
'^^1^'  quired  by  this  contact  to  the  fixed  ball  of  thv  electric 
balance,  the  moveable  one  h»vin<r  been  previously 
c!)urgf>d  ivitti  eleetlicity  of  ihi.-  miuc  nature.  Hie 
force  of  tonioo  neccnary  to  balance  the  elecuic  (e> 
acUoo  ooimuttiueated  by  the  plme  to  the  fiked  belt, 
is  at  equal  distances  proportional  to  the  cjuuntity  of 
ciectricitv  which  it  posscAM^s,  or,  wLiai  ia  the  same 
thing,  to  tiK'  tliickiH'>s  III'  tlic  clt  ciric  stratum  on  the 
element  of  the  surface  which  it  has  touched. 

Tlie  third  element  which  it  i^t  of  importance  to 
consider  In  the  phenomena,  h  the  attractive  or  re- 
ftthive  aethu  exerted  by  each  element  of  the  elec- 
tric etretan  upMi «  pwrucle  «C  the  fluid  aitiwtcd  at 
its  exterior  nirflwe  or  beyood  th!»  surftce.  Tbb  eu 
traction  or  repulsion  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
thickiie»s  of  the  eltTfric  Ntratu  ii  un  the  superficial 
clctiiciit  ivliicli  iitli'.K't*  or  ropcU,  ainl  is  invtrscly 
propuriioiml  to  tlie  suuaru  of  the  diiitance  which  se- 
parates tbit  eleeaent  tram  the  pobit  atiraeied  or  re> 
pcUed. 

In  fine,  the  hn  element  to  be  conaideted,  and 
which  ia  e  conacqiieBCB  of  the  preceding  enea.  k  the 
pressure  which  the  electricity  exerts  against  the  ex* 

ternal  air  in  each  point  of  the  --iirface  of  the  clectri- 
licJ  body.  The  iuteiuity  of  this  pressure  ia  propor- 
tioiKil  to  the  •qowe  of  the  tbickneH  of  the  electric 
stratum. 

By  adiiering  strictly  to  these  denomioadaDti  Aere 
will  be  no  risk  of  foiling  into  error  from  vMue  eao> 
•idemtioosi  and  if  we  eleo  keep  in  mind  toe  deve* 

lopemcnt  of  electricity  by  influence  at  a  distance,  we 
shall  then  find  nc  difficulty  in  explaining  ul)  the  elec- 
tric |)'irnoiiKM  1. 

To  pLucc  iliis  truth  ill  its  full  light,  wc  shall 
apply  it  to  ^riiiio  "^Lneral  phenomena  whicli,  view- 
ed in  this  maiiiii T,  can  be  conceived  with  perfect 
deameaS)  but  which,  otherwise.-,  do  not  admit  but 
of  Tflgue  and  embarrasaed  exj^lications.  ThciO 
phenomena  eonsiu  in  the  motions  which  dee* 
irified  bodies  aasutne,  or  tend  to  assume,  when 
(liey  are  placed  tn  presence  of  each  other,  and 
in  uiiich  l!ivy  ajiprar  r.t  it'  llu  y  really  acted  upon 
t'iicli  other  by  uurucuuii  or  by  repuij^on.  Hut  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conceive  the  cause  of  these  move- 
ments, when  we  consider  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments, the  attraction  and  repulsion  arc  only  e\ert< 
ed  between  the  electric  principles  themaelves,  with* 
out  the  materiat  substaneeof  the  body,  provided  it  be  a 
contliiptor,  having  any  influence  on  tlitir  distribution 
oriiii'ir displacement.  We  c.iiinot  hence  admit,  that 
the  ]Kirt/i  li>  oi'  the  i  lc  ctric  principles,  whatever  they 
may  be,  reaiiy  attract  or  repel  the  material  particles 
of  the  bodies.  It  i!.  iit)» otutcly  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  attractive  and  repulsive  actions  of  these 
principles,  whatever  they  are,  be  tnnemitted  mdi- 
lectly  to  the  material  bodies,  bgr  toma  mechanism 
which  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  drnxiver,  as  it 
is  the  true  k'  y  to  tlic.^i'  plu  rionictia.  Rut  we  will 
see  that  this  iiu chuiii-ni  c<>ri>i?is  m  ihc  reaction  pro- 
dutLil  h\  ihc  re~i>ta:u:i'  wliii  ii  tin;  .lir  and  uon-con« 
dueling  bodies  la  general  oppose  to  the  passage  of 
electricity. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  sinaplicity*  wo  uay  first 
confine  onnelm  to  the  comMkntioB  of  two  ewctti* 


^ed  spheres  A  and  B ;  the  one  A  fixed,  the  other  B  ElKOidtr. 
moveable.    Three  cases  may  aiise  wbidl  it  it  1 
sary  to  discuss  srparately. 

1.  A  «4id  11  non-condurtors. 

2.  A,  a  non-conductor,  B,  a  conductor. 

S.  A,  a  conductor,  and  B,  a  conductor. 

In  the  first  ca.«e,  the  ek-ctric  particles  are  fixed 
upon  the  bodies  A  and  D,  by  the  unknown  foroo 
wliicfa  produces  the  non-conductibiliiy.  Unable  lo 
quit  these  bodiee  tfaeT  dieldo  with  then  tbe  nMiiiMia 
which  their  redpTOcal  actioQ  tends  to  impress  upon 

theniselvo. 

The  fort(  s  then  wiitch  may  produce  the  motion  of 
B,  nre,  1.  l  ite  mutual  attructtun  or  rcpui«ion  ut  the 
iluid  it  A  upon  the  fluid  of  B.  2.  The  repulsion 
tiic  H  lid  nf  B  on  itself.  But  it  ia  demonstrated  in 
i)iec.'iui)!c>,  ihut  the  routoal  attractions  and  repul- 
sions exerted  by  the  particles  of  a  system  of  bodies 
on  each  other,  cannot  impress  any  motion  on  its  centre 
of  gravity  ;  l!ie  iff'.  i  ts  ol  this  iiUt  riial  action  then  de- 
stroy t)iciii>elvts  ujioii  each  ut  tlie  ^iilieri!? ;  there  can- 
not rc»ul(  Iroiii  it  iUi\  nidtion  ol  the  one  towards  the 
other;  and  the  tir»t  kind  ot  force,  therefore,  ia  the 
only  one  to  which  we  need  pay  any  attmttioik  tf  dM 
electricity  h  distributed  unitormly  over  evcijipheie» 
each  oi  them  attracts  or  repels  the  other  as  UT  its 
whole  electric  oMue  were  collected  in  Us  centrew 
Thus,  if  we  call  a  tbe  distance  of  their  centres,  r.r' 
their  radii,  e,e'  the  thicknesses  of  tiie  electric  strata 
loruicvi  upon  their  »urf«cet  by  the  quantities  ot"  t  lcc- 
trtcity  introduced  into  thLin,  thi-  electric  nu>s  of 
each  of  thenj  will  be  -^rr-r,  +flrr'f ',  *  bemg  the  semi- 
circumference  of  which  the  radius  ia  equal  to  lui^t 
and  the  attractive  or  repulsive  force  will  be 


•dbj 


K  being  »  oeefldeDt  which  CK* 


rof  the  force  when  dw  quantitiesc, 

e,  e\  areeacb  oqoal  to  the  unity  of  their  species.  This 
force  transmits  itself  directly  to  the  two  spheres,  in 
consequence  of  the  adhesion  by  which  they  retain 
the  electric  particles.  We  see,  from  this  expression, 
that  the  force  nni>t  hcconie  nothing,  if  «  or  bc 
nothing,  that  is,  if  the  one  of  the  two  t}>here8  be  net 
primitively  charged  with  electricity.  During  dw 
motion  it  lufliefa  no  alteration  but  what  arises  from 
the  dbtance,  because  the  two  sphefcs  being  suppoe* 
ed  of  a  perii»ctly  non-conducting  hubMatice,  tlieir  re- 
ciprocal action  produces  upon  thcni  no  new  (ieve- 
lopeiuetit  of  electricity. 

In  the  »ecund  cose,  where  A  is  a  uon-cooductor, 
and  B  a  conductor,  the  sphere  B,  suffers  a  decompo- 
sition of  its  natural  electricities  by  the  influence  of 
A.  The  opposite  elcctncitics  wUdl  result  from  this 
daooniposiUoo  unite  with  tbe  new  ^laati^  iriiich 
has  been  introduced,  and  dispose  themaelvee  together 

according  to  the  la»v>:  ut'  r'  e  i  l^rtrir  equihhriuni. 
litre  the  motion  ot  li  t  D.iLiiu?  ,\  may  be  regarded 
under  two  poiut-t  ot  vii  a  . 

^.uppose,  tirst,  tiiat  without  disturbing  the  electric 
equilibrium  ul'  li,  wc  extend  over  its  surface  an  in- 
sulating stratum,  solid,  without  weight,  and  wliich 
may  rwnb  imwiib^  aiMdied  Co  it.  Hie  dectttU 
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Bemiatj,  city  of  B,  unable  to  escape,  will  press  as  it  were 
^^y^^  against  this  stratum,  and,  by  this  means,  transmit  to 
the  particles  of  the  body  the  forces  by  which  it  is 
ur{;cd.  The  forces  which  then  act  upon  the  svKtem 
will  be,  1.  Tlie  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  of  the 
fluid  of  A  OD  the  flnid  of  B.  2.  The  reiniMon 
«f  the  fluid  of  B  upon  itwif,  a  repulsion,  bowpver, 
which  cannot  [irodncf  any  motion  ujiun  tlu-  ceiitrL'  of 
gravity  of  B.  iS.  The  pressure  ot  the  HuicI  of  15  upon 
the  insulating  envelope,  u  pressure,  aj^aiii,  h  liicli  being 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  rt:aclio»  ot'  tJii^  cout- 
ing,  produces  still  no  motion  whatever.  The  first 
force,  thea«  i«  Mill  the  omljr  ooe  to  which  we  need 
par  my  atteatioa. 

when  the  distance  c,  et  the  two  spheres  is  verj 
great  relatively  to  die  l«dii  of  their  surfaces,  the  de> 
composed  electricities  of  R,  as  ha-  e  seen  at  page 
85,  are  distributed  almost  eiiually  over  ttie  two  he- 
mispheres sitULiied  on  tlie  siide  ot  A,  anil  on  the  op- 
poaite.  In  that  case  tiic  aciicms  wliklt  they  suffer 
on  the  part  of  A  are  nearly  equal,  and  destroy  each 
olbert  all  the  force  then  is  produced  bv  the  quan* 
titiei  of  estenial  electricity,  iwi'e,  4ar^  btroduced 
ittHo  the  two  spheres,  which,  acting  as  if  they  were 
wholly  collected  in  tikdr  centres,  the  force  becomes 


•tiU 


I6«*KrV*«'. 


When  the  two  spheres  are  very  far  frnrti  e.uli 
other,  the  coefficient  K  may  be  considered  a»  con- 
stant, anddl0Vttnictive  or  repulsive  force  varies  not 
bntia  coawqueoeeof  Acbenge  in  the  distance  a.  But 
thit  n  only  an  approxiinatioii  t  for,  «e  eoosider  the 
matter  rigorously,  tho  electrical  state  of  the  conduct* 
inir  sphere  B,  varies  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
A,  on  account  of  the  separation  which  this  produces 
in  tu  natural  electricities.  Hciico  also  the  recipro. 
cal  action  of  the  two  sphere*  ou^ht  to  vary  in  a  very 
complicated  maimer,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  error  whtcli  appears  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Coulomb,  at  very  smaU  distance*,  when 
calcalated  by  the  simple  law  of  the  equare  of  the  clit- 
tance. 

The  supposition  of  an  insulating  envelope  without 
weight,  serves  liere  merely  to  connect  the  electric 
Huid  with  thti  material  particles  of  the  body  B,  and 
we  may  always  regard  a*  such  the  little  stratum  of 
air  with  which  bodies  are  ordinarily  enveloped,  and 
wfatcfa  adheres  to  i  heir  surface!'.  Vet  the  same  re- 
mit may  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  thit  inter* 
nediary ;  but,  in  that  case,  we  must  coraider  the 
pressures  protUiced  upon  the  nir  by  the  elect ricities 
which  exist  at  liberty  in  U.  TliLte  (.lectriciiies.  in 
effect,  well  those  that  have  been  inlroiiuced,  as 
ihiMe  that  aie  decomposed  on  it,  move  tuwardi^  the 
MlflK*  at  I'<,  where  the  air  stops  them  by  iu  pres- 
raie,  and  prevenie  their  escape ;  they  dispose  them- 
■elTei  then  iiMbr  tbb  Mtrtace,  as  their  mutual  ac* 
tionand  the  influence  of  the  body  A  require,  rest- 
ing, for  this  purpose,  aj^ainst  tlw  afr,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  expanding.  I^it,  reci;irocally.  they 
press  tbis  air  from  wiihtu  uaiwards,  and  tvnd  to  fly 
off  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  s<i  lare  of  the 
thicknoM  of  the  etecnric  stratum  ia  every  poiut.  De> 


compose  these  pressures  in  the  direction  of  tlirc  c  Electricity, 
rectangular  axes  ol  the  co-ordinates          the  one  j; 
beioig  m  the  dinction  of  tho  cinigbt  hoe  Ce  (fig.  6), 


?  A:— 


which  joins  the  centres  of  the  two  epherei,  and  add 
together  all  the  partial  sums ;  it  will  then  be  found,  as 
we  shall  show  presently,  that,  in  the  direction  of  Thi> 
eo-ordinates  if  and  z,  they  amount  to  nothin<;,  and 

there  only  remains,  therefore,  a  sinj;ie  resu-'tnig  force, 
directed  in  the  straiLrht  line  t~c,  thai  is,  toutirds  the 
centre  of  the  sphere-  A.  Win  n  the  spheres  are  very 
distant  from  each  other,  compared  with  the  radii  of 
their  aurbces,  the  decomposed  electricities  of  B 
pren  the  external  air,  in  opposite  directiom^  with  a 
fetce  nearly  equal,  and  oieir  effecu  dettn^  eadt 
other  almost  exactly.  There  only  remainii,  then, 
the  eflect  of  the  quantities  e,  e'  introduced  into  the 
two  spheres,  and  from  this  there  results  an  excess  of 
pressure  in  tlic  direction  ot  the  hues  o(  the  centres, 

Kee' 

and  expressed  by  — K  being  a  constant  quanti* 


ty  for  the  two  spheres,  that  is,  exactly  the  i  

was  obtained  by  the  other  method.  It  la  evident, 
beaidn,  that  thk  exprenion  is  subject  to  the  same 
limitation,  since  the  pressure*  produced  by  the  elec* 

trie  stratum  against  the  external  air,  ougLf  [  vary 
with  the  qinntity  of  natural  electricity  decomposed 
on  B  by  the  iolluence  of  A . in  proporHoa  M  the  tWO 
spheres  approach  each  other. 

The  third  case,  in  which  A  and  B  are  both  con- 
ductors, is  resolved  exactly  upon  the  aame  princi^ 
pies,  eitfier  by  imagining  the  two  electrffled  stirflicea 
core-red  with  an  insulating  envelope,  and  calculating 
the  reciprocal  actions  of  the  two  fluids  which  are 
transmitted  by  means  of  this  cover  to  the  ni.iti:rial 
piirticies ;  or  in  considering  the  pressures  produt  rd  on 
the  external  air  by  the  two  electric  strata,  and  cal- 
culating  die  excess  of  these  preiisurcs  in  the  dircc 
tton  of  the  line  which  joins  the  two  centres  ;  only,  in 
this  case,  the  attractive  or  reptdaive  force  of  these 
two  spheres  will  vary  m  proportion  at  they  ap)iruach 
each  other,  not  Oiily  by  the  difference  >%liieh  iIk  hcc 
arises  in  the  intensity  of  the  electric  aciion,  but  still 
farther  by  the  decojiposition  of  the  natural  electrici- 
tt«;a  witich  wili  t>e  going  on  in  the  two  conducting 
bodies  A  and  B. 

To  render  the  mathematical  exact tiett  of  thetecoo- 
siderations  evident,  we  shall,  lor  the  preceding  < 


go  thmuah  the  calculation  of  the  pretmrss  exerted 

against  the  wr  by  the  quantities  of^ electricity  intro- 
duced or  developed  on  the  two  spheres.  This  will 
ha>e.  besides,  the  advanlai;i' ot  t:  vm^  a  new  ;jpplica- 
tion  to  the  formula  stated  at  p.  .Si.  I'or  tins  pur- 
pose takc,^  first,  on  the  sphere  A,  iig.  6,  any  point 


I 
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Fl«tri';ity.  wliaicvcr  wliicli  we  may  denote  liy  ^T.  TIic  jires- 
^'<*^,''^^  sure  cxcrtcil  at  this  point  ncainst  ihe  air  depend* 
«n  the  diidcnen  of  the  wccirie  tuatom  there. 
To  know  this,  we  nia*t  put  the  particular  value  of 
the  angle  which  corresponds  to  the  point  M,  in 
the  aenenil  expreanon  of  £  fnmt  M  iwfe  M|  ami 
mulltply  the  square  of  thh  tniekaew  by  a  constant 
•  coi-fficient  k,  «liicli  wilt  disappear  oT  itself,  n!icn 
wc  take  the  rekliuns  of  Uic  pressures  uiuong  each 
other  at  diflTcreot  pointa.  In  this  manner,  ihv  \tTcs- 
sure  Tor  any  point  of  either  sphere  calculated  for  tJic 
unity  ol'the  surface,  will  be  represented  by  j(£*upon 
the  uM,  and  ih"  upon  the  Kcood^  E,  L'  being  taken 
from  the  fonnultt  aUted  m  p.  64.  We  diall  now  d«* 
velope,  siiGcei^veljr»  then  two  expraadona.  In  the 
first  place,  as  the  prenure  kE*  nnet  from  one  point 
to  MiuttliLT  witli  the  lliickiieiss  of  the  l!:  ti  :i  Iratiim, 
wt'  tammt  suppose  it  llm  njuxw,  but  m  a  verv  small 
space  all  round  the  point  M,  a  space  which  must  be 
considered  as  a  superficial  clement  of  the  sphere, 
nnd  which  we  shall  call  u  ;  thus  the  cxpre««ion  KE* 
being  calculated  for  the  unity  of  surface,  the  pressure 
upon  the  miall  aaperfieial  element  «  will  be  KxE*. 
This  pressure  fudbt  perpcudicatarly  to 
surface  A,  in  the  oireetion  of  the  radiut  CM;  de- 
rr)iniK)M  it  tin  n  into  three  others,  parallel  to 
tiiicc  a\is  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  t,^,  i, 
which  Imvc  their  origin  at  the  centre  C ;  the  iirst,  x, 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line,  Cc,  which 
joins  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  and  the  two  others 
perpendicular  to  this  line.  To  effect  this  decompo- 
aitimi,  wc  must  multiply  the  normal  pressure  KE* 
by  the  cuatiwa  of  ihe  angle*  which  the  radius  CM 
forOM  widi  fiw  co-ordinate*  x,  ^,  x;  that  i«>,  by 

aiiieei  in  the  formula  of  p.  «k  we  iiave 

mreaeiited  ^  the  nlue  of  the  radiut  CM  of  the 
aipbere  A.  We  will  tfaua  have  the  thiee  Iblloiring 
component  parte 

paralldtotlieco-odBnatea*.-  K^mV 
paraOdtoduoo-otdinateajr;  K'^wE* 
panlM  to  the  oo'ordinatca  Mt  K^m  & 

Hilt  «  raust  observe,  first,  timt  it  is  absolutely  of  no 
Use  paying  any  attention  to  the  two  iae.t,  because  the 
eiforta  which  each  of  them  makes,  on  tlie  whole  extent 
of  thesurface,  mutually  destroy  each  other,  on  account 
of  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  the  electricity  rela- 
tively to  the  axia  of  the  co-onttnates  x,  which  JoiD« 
the  two  eentrca.  IfweconaidertincAMt,  ihefbroe, 

lor  exaniplc,  K  -  ij  E-  for  the  pornt  M,  situated  in 

the  tigure  under  ilu-  plane  of  the  co-ordinates  x^/  we 
shall  find,  aboN  e  this  plunc,  another  point  M'  aitUatod 
quite  similarly,  and  oi  which  the  co-ordinatea  ^ 
will  consequently  be  the  8aiiie»withthiaonlydiftrenca» 
that  X  will  there  be  aegfttive,  on  acconvt  of  ita  4ppo> 
ailo  akual^ffllativeto  the  origin  of  tfaif  oo>«NKMfeea. 


For  this  second  point,  tLc  iknunt  »>,  and  the  prcs»  tWciiian. 
sure  KE*,  will  be  aiso  absolutely  the  same ;  m  on  ac- '  '' 
count  of  Ihe  sj'mmetry  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
A  :  E'  on  account  of  (he  symmetrical  dispoaittoo  of 
I  ht  cU'ctricitv  round  the  ax»  of  the  c»^inatea  r, 
which  joint  the  centraa  of  the  tm  iphem  A  aad  ft 
but  the  conponentfwcewbich  proceedspanllel  to  the 

co-ordinates  r,  will  be  —  K  -  iJ  I"  ,  on  account  of  the 

r 

negative  muu  of;  ;  this  forie  nnd  its  anatngous  one, 

-f-  K  ^  u  K*  being  equal,  and  in  opposite  directiODlt 

will  inutually  deatroy  each  other,  and  a  cimilar  equi* 
lihi  iLuu  mil  be  equally  obtained,  in  this  kiodof  preaaure, 
for  all  the  other  coupieaof  pdota  M,  M',  wtiicfa  oor> 
rt-spood  on  the  twoaidei  of  theplane  of 

'    wHlprore  that  the 


foroat      if  E*  will  daatroy  nch  other  two  lad  twv, 

upon  corresponding  points  taken  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  plaitc  uf  xf,  and  of  wbich  the  co-ordinatea  will 
be  ^  X,  +  ^^>t  for  the  one,  and  +  Mt—jft  +  m 
for  the  other. 

It  remain*,  then,  to  oomlder  the  eomponenta  of 
the  pressures,  taken  parallel  to  the  <  o-ordinates  x  ; 
that  is,  parallel  to  the  straight  line  which  joins  the 
centre,-.  ( V,  of  the  two  sphere*  :  ami,  indeed,  from  the 
symuietric.il  disposition  of  electricity  rouitd  this 
straig  ht  line,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  have  any  mo- 
tion but  in  this  single  direction  :  and,  ooneequeody, 
these  componeota  alone  must  produce  die  ttoitnef 
of  the  two  apherea  toward*  each  other. 
To  obtaio,  in  the  aioplcet  manner,  the  ram  of  all 
it  mvat  be  Nuiariied,  that  their 


general  expreation  K^«E*  cealaina  no  raiiahle  Ixit 

s ;  ibr  oot>  «!  whldi  enteta  into  tlie  value  of  E*  ia 

equal  to  pi  it  hence  Allows,  that  thririntenailiea  iro 

e^l  in  tlie  point*  relatively  to  wbich  the  co-ordinato 
X  ts  the  aamet  and  which  are  conaequently  aituated 
upon  one  amall  circle,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 

co-ordinates  y,  x.  l^idcs,  ns  nil  these  points  are 
equally  distant  from  the  line  of  the  centres,  it  i.s  clear 
that  the  total  rebwlt  of  the  equal  forces  which  are 
applied  to  them  will  be  in  the  direclKm  of  this  line ; 
consequently  this  will  aUo  be  the  direction  of  the  ge- 
neral reault  of  all  the  efforts  of  this  kind  exerted 
upon  the  whole  lurfitoe  of  the  aphere  A. 

To  obtain  now,  ceitly,  the  aum  of  all  these  forces, 
parallel  to  the  line  of  ue  centres,  which  is  here  that 
of  the  co-ordinatea  X,  let  us  hi  u  i-  'iv  joining  together 
the  values  of  x  which  are  equal  ami  contrary  ;  f[)r  the 
thicknesRe.H  E,  ol  the  electric  stratum  on  the  two  he- 
niapheres  of  A  being  almost  equal,  from  the  suppo* 
■Man  that  the  two  sphere*  are  very  distant,  the  pi«o« 
aurca eonMpoadtng  to oppeaite vunca xand — s, 
moat  be  alflMat  equal  al*o ;  and*  aa  the  compopenta 
which  they  eive  paralM  to  the  cO'Ordinates  x  are  in 
a  contrary  turectloo,  their  aum  mnat  be  reduced  to  a 
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rection  A  IJ 
Tcndmif  to  moTC 
'  »E *     the  air  in  the  di« 


r.  WT  tmtl  qnanthy.  To  introduce  tWt  eircam«f ance, 
"calf  E  what  E  b«com««  whM «•  (i»De«  +x  into 

 j;;  'then  the  expreMiOM  of  th«  ooweipondiBg 

compimeatt  panllel  to  the  co-oidiottM  x  will  be. 

On  tlic  «;,?e  of  the)  ,  TcR^  tO  mtwe 

pasiiivc  vo-otS  +K3i»B»  tl»  •»  m  the  *• 
dinatM  x,  ) 

On  the  side  ofthel 

negatire  co-or- >  -  , 
rtniitfl   if.     )  rection  DA 

We  pre«en«  dw  wpetfieiil  dement  w  itanji  of  the 
aame  value,  be«wi»e  it  ii  exnstly  ■like  in  the  two 

caM',  on  .iccouiit  of  ttii^  sytnmetrical  form  oC  the 
jphcrc  on  the  two  siiJts  of  the  plane  of  th« 
nates  _y  r ;  ftJding  these  two  cniiiiit>nt'nt>^  in  each 
Other  with  tlwir  actual  sign,  their  i.uni  »  tll  express 
the  (Ament  of  the  total  rcsuhinj?  force  which  tends 
to  carry  the  air  in  the  lUrection  AB.    Thi»,  then, 

vm  bo  K  -M(E*>-B  *),  or,  whM  i>  tho  mom  thing, 
r 

But,  from  the  fonnuis  of  p.  8*.  we  have  generally 

*  *  ^  ar     rto^— 2or  co». «  -j-  / ' ) 
To  fhrrgr  -f-c  into        +  cos*  "  <nu«t  become 
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^  Ekcuidqr. 
only  the  first  power  of  ^  whkh,  in  the  cm*  we  are 


considering,  «  iU  contain  w  inilbitely  preat  proper- 
linn  ot  the  tni.ii  ri-sult,  compued  witb  the  other 

powers.  It  will  bfctouie 


— eOC  u  »  I  _  — .  C4M.  »  ( 

^6r'Vcoh«. 


. coSiW,  becMMO  CM.  i»3B|t  tor  tbii  wcond  cms, 
dMD,  w*  tbdl  have 

'~     ar     fla*-t-2«r  COS. 

con!:er|ticntIy,  by  •ttbtracttttg  tbcn  equniioBi  ftxua 
each  other,  we  have 

eVngt--r»)f  1    •  . 

E— ;  ^\(^+S«riio*.n+r^> 

(a<— 2ar  coi.K+r*)'' J 

or.  whm  h  tb«  tnme  thing,  wid  is  better  adapted  Ibr 
appvowniation*, 


2r 


ce«>K-f 


or  by  tfidnetioo  E— a 

Thii  wloe  of  E— must  now  be  multiplied  by 
r.  +  E  to  form  the  factor  E«— E«  which  enters  into 
the  expression  of  the  total  retidtiof  force;  but  tinco 

E— E  is  already  of  the  order  ^,  it  is  evident  thot,  in 

E  +  E  w  e  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  terms  which 
are  not  div  Jed  by  «:  this  limitation  rpduccs  the 
value  of  E  +  to  2  e,  and  employing  thia  to  mul- 
tiply  E— E,  Uiere  resalta 

E-  —  E'=  3  COS.  u. 

a* 

It  only  remains  to  substitute  tliis  valuein  the  cxpres* 
sion  of  iboroaidangfiN«e,p«nlldtotbe«hordiDatflo 

which  we  have  (bund  eqnal  to        (E«— E  •)  Ibr 

the  kujjtrlitisii  cktnent  m ;  ai>ii  by  putting  for  -  it«  vOf 
lue  cos.  »>  the  cxpreation  will  beeotne 

.    U  COS.*  II. 

Each  of  Uian  partial  rcaulti  ia  proportional  ta 
tlie  superficial  element  ai^  and  to  the  •qiura  of  the  i!0« 
aine  ot  the  a^uU  ,  which  these  elements  form  witbtba 
axis  of  tht  to  urdmatcs  x.  but,  if  we  compare  them 
together  upon  different  spheres,  this  angle  wtli  always 
be  expressed  by  the  same  values;  for  the  e<]ual  vi. 
lues  of  w,  however,  the  superficial  element  w  will  vary 
in  oiogaittide  prapoitionaliy  to  the  square  ot  the  lar 
dinar  of  the  iphere.  Conequently,  the  sum  of  all 
the  valuer  of  the  factor  »  eot.*  «,  WlaiMled  (O  0*017 
sphere,  will  only  vary  from  ench  other  S«  the  mtio  of 
the  square  »*;  it  may  be  re|irt»i.ntcil  the  n  b  .  K'l  -'.K' 
being  a  coi»*tant  anil  numerical  coifficitni  which 
may  be  fouml,  and  whith,  in  ri-ality,  is  ti)und  by  the 
nrooeues  of  the  inti^nil  calculus.  Supposing  it 
known  then,  the  total  leault  of  tbo  proNoraapaiilld 


to  the  co-orJinatts  x  w  ill  be 


(1). 


Since  we  suppose  the  tiro  ■pharci  vaijr  diatank 
from  each  other,  compered  wit*  the  nagnitttde  of 

their  radii,  -  will  be  a  very  small  fi-action ;  hence  we 

nay  develope  this  expresfion  for  E— E  into  a  con- 

;  series  of  the  ascending  powers  of     this  will 


be  effected  by  tbo  binon^ 
VOL.      9Mt  i> 


It  will  be  directly  proportional  then  to  the  quantities 
4eir*e,  4«r^'  of  external  electricity  which  tliey  poa- 
■aiB,  and  nveraeiy  proportioool  to  the  square  if  tbo 
distance  of  the  two  eentna.  Wben  the  quan^iea  of 
electricity  given  to  the  two  s{>hem  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture, whether  vitreous  or  resinous,  the  values  of  e  and 
of  e'  must  be  l  oufcidered  a*  liaving  the  same  sign.  In 
that  Ciiac  the  expreKsioii  (11  is  negative,  that  i<t  to  tay, 
according  to  what  lias  been  previously  admitt^i, 
that,  is  tbia  case,  tlte  air  which  sutronnds  the  tgim* 
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Kk«*natf.  A,  is  more  prcssei!  in  l!ie  direction  BA,  than  in  the 
direction  A  IJ.  It  will  not  then  pre»«  equally  tlu- 
sphere  A,  as  it  did  before  it  wxh  l  iectnhtd  ;  it  w  ill 
press  it  k!,<i  on  the  hulu  » liicb  is  most  distaxit  from 
the  other  sphere,  since  it  is  in  that  direction  tblt 
the  electric  rcactioo  ia  the  atroogeit.  Couwqueiit- 
]j,  if  the  sphere  A  it  at  Mwrtj  to  move,  and  de* 
|)rivL(I  uf  lis  weight,  or  if  its  weight  be  sustained 
by  It  thread  uf  tmspension,  it  will  put  it»clf  in  mution 
from  the  hide  w  here  the  inmospheric  pressure  has  be- 
come the  w«al«-<>i.  (Imi  ia  to  aay,  that  it  will  recede 
from  the  other  sphere  B. 

The  contrary  would  happen,  according  to  our  far- 
mala,  if  the  quantitiea  <ir  of  electricity  introdticed 
Into  the  two  apherea  were  of  a  diAsreot  natiiret 
fyr  then  it  wouM  be  necoaaty  in  the  calcuhtioo 
to  give  to  them  difTereot  fi^nn.  The  foniuil.i  (I ), 
which  icprt'MiiUi  Uic  total  result  oi  the  pnsAures 
exerted  against  the  air  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
centres,  will  then  become  positive,  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  what  fm  beat  already  agreed  on,  the  ex- 
teniai  tit  will  be  more  preaaed  in  the  direction  A  B, 
than  IB  that  of  BA ;  the  sphere  A  will  move  then  in 
the  direcdoo  in  which  the  estemal  pvenur*  will  have 
become  the  weakest,  that  is  towards  the  sphere  B, 
agreeably  to  observation. 

We  have  hitherto  only  congidi-red  the  effect  of  the 
prCMUrcs  round  the  sphere  A,  but  tlie  sanae  reason- 

ap  and  calculations  will  apply  to  the  other  sphere  ; 
y  we  man  then  employ,  instead  of  E  and  E,  the 
«niMHioM  of  the  electrtc  atrata  which  coricipfliMi 
to  then,  Bod  which  we  have  teen  to  Im 

}L'=  c>-      cos.  «'  +  ^  (1  — «  coa.«  u%  It 

rotghi  be  siiown  for  this  case  as  well  at  for  thcother.that 
there  cannot  be  nny  inequality  of  pressure  but  in  the 
direction  of  tlw  co  ordinates  or ;  then  c()m])drin^  the 
points  of  the  surface  which  correspond  to  the  two 
•idea  of  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinaUv  y  t,  we  eiiall 
tint  the  element  of  the  resulting  force  of  the 
prcMnrtt  parallel  t9  the  co^irdiaatea  x,  ia  in  general 

Wtpi^odby^lB'^-E,")  in  leprawntiiv  by 

E'  what  E'  becoincf^  when  we  change  -|-  .r  into  — i, 
that  is  to  say,  -f-  cos.  u'  into  — co«.  u',  tfic  ungle  (/ 
being  here  reckoned  from  the  point  a,  situated  on 
the  aide  of  A  upon  the  line  ot  the  centres.  By  next 
COmidaring  tlie  tpilBnia  as  very  distant  wc  will  ob- 
tain ill  the  aame  manner  the  value  of  £'—'£.'.  Ap< 

/ 

proziinating  no  fatdicr  dian  tbe  flnl  power  of 
this  wUI  gSfC  E'— E;  =  —5^1  coo.*'.  Wehnntban 


ohiy  to  take  E  +  E '  =  2  e',  and  putting 
Inea  in  the  expressions  of  the  partial  iMUltuig  fiirce^ 

.    11 1.        — |gKee'f*t>'  COS.*  a*.  -        .  . 
it  will  become  i  »  may  be  «• 

o* 

monttrHted  as  above,  that  the  sum  of  the  factor* 
t/cotf  h'  will  be  proportional  to  the  aquare  of  the 
ladlol  of  the  sphere  B,  and  may  beildea  be  repre- 
aentnd  by  KV*;  K'  being  the  Mne  mioMrical  co- 


efficieot  wo  have  already  employed,  l  or  the  tot.il  Eltctrid^. 
resulting  force  then,  the  expreaaion  will  finally  be- 

 * 


come  • 


that  is,  exactly  the  maw  wWdi  we  have  obtained  for 
the  other  aphore,  which  ought  to  be  the  caae,  rince 

m  these  sort  of  phenomena  ucliDn  and  ri  an:,  n  u  i 
always  equal.  Here,  a'*  in  the  example  iiiinnUwtely 
above,  l!ie  pi)-itne  jigii  of  the  exprt->sion  w  lii  fiynify 
thai  the  rt^uitiog  Ibrce  of  the  prt*»urea  exerted 
against  the  air  round  the  sphere  U,  is  directed  to- 
wards the  other  sphere,  and  the  n^ative  sign  wiil 
algnify  that  this  resultiag  force  it  directed  the  oppo» 
ailie  w$y.  The  fint  case  will  talce  place  when  the 
electric  diargea  ae'  are  of  a  cofitrary  nature ;  in  that 
case,  the  rpbere  B  will  advance  from  tlie  .-iJe  wlure 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  »euke^t,  that  is  towards 
A  ;  the  other  caae  will  happen  when  the  electric 
cliarges  ee'  arc  of  the  same  nature,  ttieu  ti  wiil  re- 
cede from  A. 

The  common  exprcisioB  ibr  the  retult  of  tbe 
pressures  vanishes  for  both  tbe  sphefeei  when  «  one' 
la  nethingt  that  i%  wiien  «w  «f  them  ia  in  the  natu- 
ral state.  This  seens  to  indfeate  that  they  would  then 

neither  Bpjjroach  nor  rer-irii/  IV  iim  each  Other,  while, 
in  reality,  we  know  thai  jn  ilu-  i  x^e  they  always  ap- 
proach. This  nppart.  :it  (:■  m  1 1  .iil  1l  ( is  i,ivui^'  t ,) 
ttie  degree  of  approximation  al  which  n  c  stopped  our 
detrelopement  of  the  above  expression.  We  have 
aupposed  our  two  uihereB  veiy  distant  ftom  each 
other,  compwed  wita  tbe  mdii  ef  their  aoribem  i  the 
rasalt  of  this  is,  that  whateter  be  tlm  qoratity 
^•t'e,  44nr^  of  external  electricity  which  we  have 
introduced  into  each  of  them,  it  will  distribute  itself 
almost  unifomily  over  the  two  hemispheres,  anterior 
and  posterior  ;  so  that  the  difference  of  the  pressures 
exerted  against  the  uir  by  these  two  hemisphere*, 
which  is  the  only  cauiee  of  motion,  will  be  very  smdl^ 
and  it  is  to  this  degree  of  mimiteiies*  that  we  havn 
confined  our  approximations  in  developing  B'*. 

If,  however,  the  one  of  the  two  sphires,  B  for  ex- 
ample, ia  only  electrified  by  the  influence  of  the 
other,  which  we  always  suppose  very  distant,  the 
developeaient  of  ita  natural  electricities  will  be  still 
very  feeble,  and  of  the  t.ame  order  of  minuteness 
with  that  to  which  we  have  confined  our  approximaa 
I  ions;  but  this  weak  electricity  still  divldnif  itaalf 
between  tlie  two  hemiipbetea  of  B,  in  a  manner  near* 
ly  c<|ual,  as  in  the  example  immediately  above,  the 
dilference  of  pressure*  ronod  tlie  two  hemispherea 
will  become  very  minute  in  a  still  lower  degree — will 
become  a  (juamii)  of  the  !^econd  order  uf  minute 
ness,  am!  ctmsi  tjueiuly.  cannot  be  found  in  our  de- 
velopemeiils,  i-uch  as  we  have  limited  tlu-m.  To  ob- 
tain it  complete,  we  must  not,  in  tbe  calculation  of 
E'+E,'  coufineeoneiveiloqiiantilie^indcpendentor 

^  bat  take  itt  irboie  TClne.  We  wDI  then  bafe> 
first  of  all, 

E' s   jj,-  c«.  «♦  +  -j^  (I  — S  coa^at^ 

then  changing  +  «  into*— a^  «r  •feoi.w'  into 
— cos.  a',  we  will  bate. 
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then  adding  these  two  cxprcsstoas, 

+  E;  =  «    +  ^^—^  (1— 3  CM.*  !•') 

Ttiit  complete  value  of  E'  +  E,'  «nU  nowno  more 
▼BnMi  «h«n  e'  u  nothing,  but  it  will  be  teen  that 

tJii-  ti-rms  uliich  remain  are  of  the  order  of  those 
which  we  liavc  negkxtcd  in  our  first  qpproxttofttioii. 
lliJiiiig»  Ihcn,  here  e'  equal  to  nOtbuDg,  it  reuntnii 

H 

we  alio  find,  at  bcfovot 

e'-b;=-^co^«' 

a' 

with  these  values.theexpression  of  the  partial  re&ultiug 
foree         (E  '—  E:« ),  or  K  «/  (E"  —  E;»)  cim.  »' 

bfconei  — ^^^r^ .    CtM*  «' ( 1 S  c«N.'ii> 

Tt  only  venmiiii  to  take  th«  •mn  of  h  «*w  ad 

the  extent  of  the  surfaci^  of  the  sphere  B;  but, 
in  tlm  operation,  the  variuhle  laitor,  u'  cos.*it'  (1  — 
3  COS.-  r('),  will  give  a  result  proportiittial  to  the 
■qaare  of  the  radiui  r"  of  the  iiplicre  H,  and  which 
wc  may  con«equently  represent  by  K  '  r'*,  K"  being 
a  comtant  Oiiai<ncal  co^cient  diffiereot  from  K' ; 
tbn^  the  total  rceultiDg  fbtee  wiD  at  hat  be 

 7'  

This  force,  llien,  will  be  of  an  order  of  minutenesa, 
much  inferior  to  that  which  we  obtained  at  firtt^  when 
if  waa  not  suppo»ed  to  bo  nothing,  since  the  radii 
thefe  are  divided  by  the  fiAh  power  of  the  distance  of 
Ike  eentraa  of  the  two  aphcrea*  iutead  of  the  liaiple 
Iqnare  which  we  Iwd  m  the  other  approximation. 
It  is  obvious,  ttial  exj  erin  ,  n*;  of  this  kim!,  mutle 
with  the  electric  balance,  by  charj^m^'  only  one  of 
the  balls,  might  produce  an  error  to  the  truu  law 
of  the  phenonwna,  if  the  theory  did  not  throw 
light  upon  thi  m  ;  for  one  might  be  led  to  conclude 
from  them,  that  the  apparent  attraction  determined 
ID  this  case  ia  not  reaprocally  aa  the  aqiiare  of  the 
dittance  ef  the  centres  of  the  twoapheres,  which  nc> 
verthetew  woutd  be  contrary  to  the  truth ;  consequent- 
ly, when  it  Is  nii-ani  to  put  tlii»  simple  law  of  the  square 
to  the  test,  thw  balls  must  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  the  electricity  developed 
by  tbetr  reciprocal  iiiAuence  may  bear  any  sensible 
|»roportion  to  the  quantities  of  external  eleetricitj 
tattednced  into  them}  and  ihia  ia  the  reeaon,  that, 
in  tfacae  experiiaieiila,  it  ia  alwi^  more  certain  m 
employ,  instead  of  balls,  amall  circular  di»ks  of  gilt 
paper;  for,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  these  diskv, 
tiiL  [  I  I  'tics  of  vitreous  or  resinous  electricity  de- 
vtlop<d  at  Uieir  surfaces,  havinp  nearly  no  room  to 
separate  from  each  other,  their  actions  on  the  exie- 
rior  bodies  must  be  aiwafs  about  exactly  alike,  and 
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cannot,  therefore,  alter  the  results  any  woie  then  if  ^j**d"2^ 
their  dcvdopement  had  not  taken  place. 

The  theory,  which  we  have  thus  explained  in  re-  ^ 
sard  toaphereSi  appliea  equally  well  to  bodies  of  any 
form  whatever;  but  here  the  difficulty  of  the  analy- 
tis  prevents  ns  from  antictpeUng  any  thing  but  the 
general  ellbcts  which  the  different  pressures  pro- 
duce, without  our  bcinp  able  to  rt  dnce  thcni  to  num- 
bers. Those  «ho  wish  to  enti  r  into  the  details,  will 
find  thcni  in  Hiot's  f/(^tf//"f  M,:f/trmalit/uc. Tom.ll. 
Here  it  will  sulBce  to  liavc  estubli»hed  the  general 
node  of  reasoning  applicable  to  all  the  questions  ef 
dlia  Jiind,aod  to  have  followed  out  the  whole  develope* 
nentfer  the  singleciae,  which  Bnalyais  has  been  ebleaa 
yet  completely  to  surmount.  We  shall  add,  that  before 
the  theory  had  acijulrcd  its  actual  prcci»iun,  it  could 
Hi.',  'je  clearly  conceived  how  i)ie  .ittraetions  and  rc« 
puMons,  which  in  reality  only  take  place  betfteen 
the  electrical  principles  themselves,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  material  particles  of  tfie  electrified  bo« 
dies;  and  [jhilosDjihcrt  wure  reduced  tO  the  UCCei*  ' 
aitjr  of  denoting  tbia  efiect  by  the  vague  word  taumit 
which  represented  the  eleetriei'ty  like  •  kind  bf 
spring  placed  between  the  bodies,  and  tendilg  t» 
make  them  approach  or  recede. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  only  at- 
tended to  the  statics  and  the  dynamics  of  electricity, 
that  is,  to  the  laws  of  its  equilibrium  and  of  iu  mo< 
tion.   To  complete  these  additions,  it  would  be  ne* 
cessary  still  to  conwdcr  its  chemical  action,  concern* 
ieg  which  anany  diaooveriea  have  also  been  made 
since  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopadin ;  but  it 
wilt  be  better  to  phice  these  results  under  the  article 
Galv.xnfsm,  as  they  will  tliere  be  united  with  a 
great  number  of  others,  whicli  will  mutually  throw 
light  upon  each  other,  and  at  tbc  same  time  will  ren- 
der more  eertain,  and  more  general,  the  theoretical 
consequences  which  may  be  dnwn  from  them.  We 
shall  only  proeot  here  aoae  neceaaary  modiicatioae 
of  the  ideas  which  may  be  formed  from  the  £ircyc/o* 
fMtffa,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  two  electrici- 
ties, and  to  the  physical  impressions  by  which  their 
material  existence  seems  to  become  manifest  to  our 
senses.    The  light  which  the  electric  spark  excites 
in  the  air,  doe^  not  by  any  means  prove,  that  the 
electric  principle  itself  is  luminous,  any  more  than 
the  pboqphoric  odour,  which  the  electrified  peJnia 
produce  on  the  organ  of  smelf,  proves  that  diia  prin- 
cipic  is  odorous.    It  is  now  known  by  experiment, 
that  every  sudden  stroke,  every  rapid  motion,  im- 
pressed on  a  mass  of  air,  which  cannot  yield  with 
sufficient  agility,  excites  in  it  a  degree  of  light;  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  thus  be  excited  in  the  open  air, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  impelled  more  vigorously 
than  its  own  resistance  permits  it  to  give  way.  What« 
ever  may  be  the  nature  ef  electrkitjr,  ««  mow  that 
it  produees  upon  bodies  in  which  It  ts  contained,  and 
on  those  which  it  tr.iverse*,  a  repubive  force,  which 
becomes,  iu  iiiuny  niNtanees,  extremely  energetic. 
We  know,  besides,  that,  without  any  estimable  mass 
for  our  most  sensible  balances,  it  may  yet  impress  up- 
on these  bodies  very  rapid  motions,  when  we  evCU* . 
mulate  it,  and  diapcMe  it  in  such  a  amiiner,  thai  the 
pressures  wbidi  it  exerts  asainat  the  air  amgiid  tbaee 
bodies  eauMt  motmdly  buaooe  each  othcrt  Hence 
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>:icctririty.  wc  T\\ny  condude.by  the  Ikws  ormechmics,  that  the 
>^'^>/'^*^  Telocity  of  ita  tranimiMion  must  be  immense ;  but 
with  an  exoeMive  valocity,  and  a  very  great  repulsive 
futotf  irlwt  iiMwji  wuttng  to  eooiprn*  the  air,  and 
wna  the  nurest  wpoun,  even  to  the  point  where  the 
disengagement  of  light  begins  ?  This  idea,  which 
wc  belie»e  was  first  propn-ied  by  M.  Biot  ( .4 niMbt  dSr 
Chimic,  ISOj,  Tom.  LI II.  p.  .S'^n,  Fci-ms  to  us  to 
give  a  very  ]>'nu<il)li}  rea-oii  lor  these  phenomena  ; 
and  the  po^'^ilnhty  ol"  i-n  Fimplf  an  explanation, 
it  enough  for  uathorixing  us  to  reject  as  hypotheti- 
cal die  canclu'tioo  whidi  has  been  too  oflcn  drawn 
fton  thia  pheoonefMiB,  that  the  dectrie  princi* 
pie  ■  heat«  or  •  nodificatiaQ  of  hcot  There  » 
Icsa  occasion  to  insist  on  the  uncertainty  of  that 
other  hypothetical  conclusion,  that  the  electric  prin- 
ciple  is  od'jroiK.  Whenever  it  is  discovered  that 
this  principle  luay  oc<^ion  mechanical  moiions  in 
iifdesa  bo<\ies,  and  that  its  rapi<l  transmis'^ion  may 
excite  muscular  coatiaetion^  in  organised  bodies, 
Iw  0  moment's  nfleelion  wc  can  conceive  that 
the  avne  influence  may  excite  tickUng  in  the  pi> 
taitary  membrane,  in  inch  a  manner  as  to  produce 
in  us  a  sensiition  liWi'  what  tUc  impression  of  a  body 
really  ij.lorous  aiay  occasion.  These  phenotnt-nn.lhen, 
are  not  characters  peculiar  tu  the  eleclric  |)rinc  iples, 
and  essential  to  their  existence;  they  arc  vory  proba- 
Wj  simple  modifications  which  its  repulsive  force 
produces  in  bodies,  or  in  u«.  Wc  may  venture  to  add} 
that.thrf  do  not  prove  even  its  materiality ;  for  what 
proof  is  tb««»  that  a  repulsive  force  eaooot  be  ex* 
cited,  or  ariie  fai  any  point  of  space,  without  being 
nitaciied  to  sensible  and  ponderable  particles  ?  Ttie 
only  iitroDg  induction,  the  only  one  i)erl)ap«  of  really 
any  weight  ns  tij  the  matiTriality  of  the  electric  prin- 
ciples, is,  that  in  all  the  phenomena  of  their  equili- 
brium and  motions,  they  act  eic.ictfy  as  two  fluids 
would  do,  whose  particles  woald  matim)!^  repel  coeh 
othur,  aad  attraec  those  of  the  oriior  flnid  lecipro- 
caliy  as  (he  f'qiiarcs  of  the  disQineas^  This  const!* 
tution  being  supposed,  all  ttic  electrical  phenomena 
become  iht-  rigorous  mechanical  consequences  of  it; 
can  be  anticipated  with  the  most  perfect  preei>ion, 
and  can  even  be  reduced  to  numbers  in  their  mi- 
nutest dcuiU,  as  well  as  in  their  most  intricate  wind- 
ings,  when  the  analysis  may  apply  to  thoiB.  Does 
not  tbi*,  then,  afford  a  very  uroig  pramoaptioa,  that 
these  two  principles  are  m  cflbot  wd  in  rM/ilJy  aneh 
as  this  constitution,  deduced  flon  the  phcnemeai,  hi> 
dicates  ? 

Finally,  Whatever  tlie  true  nature  of  electrldty 
may  be,  in  itself,  since  the  comtiiuiiiMi  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  the  two  electric  fluids  reproduces  exact- 
ly and  numerically  alt  the  phenomena,  which  as  yet 
jt  haa  been  possible  to  develope  by  calculus,  this  is 
CMl^  10  oititle  lis  to  adinit  this  camatitatioo  in 
our  nrther  fnqairice.  For  we  are  aathoriaed  to  con- 
clude, fi  u;i  tlic  verificnlfons  atri  e-tnliti'^hed, 
that  til c  ii.il  iiature  of  electric. t\,  «li,ilevtr  it  n/ay 
be,  niu>'l  cotilbrin  it^e'f  to  tl>c  l.icts  with  etjiiiil  i  \- 
actnesd ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  when  a]»piieii 
to  these  facts,  it  will  reduce  itself  to  the  same  cim- 
ditions  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  two  fluid:; ; 
.  to  that  the  facu  will  not  flow  ftom  it  othenrjsOf  nor 
by  Other  fotBnuta%  than  wJmI  ««  Mir  caploy.  But 
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new  observations,  and  oVen  new  applications,  will  Efcetiidiy. 
sertc,  when  the  mathematical  aiial^Bi*  will  lin-.  c  be-  -^v^ 
come  more  perfect,  to  confirm  or  destroy  the  phy- 
steal  resjiiy  of  tlie  tlieoiy,  and  will  show  whether  *ii 
is  ao  exact  and  general  interpretation  of  all  the  pAie- 
nanena.  or  erhmor  only  an  approaimate  and  par- 
tietilar  expression  of  those  which  till  now  it  has  em- 
braced. 

rtiis  prof»re8«ioo  of  ideas  uwy  Iw  already  observed 
in  the  succession  of  the  theories  auteriur  to  this, 
whicb  we  h^ve  here  explained.  And  among  these 
speculations  one  has  been  too  justly  celebrated,  and 
too  useful,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Most 
of  the  electric  phenonwna,  if  we  look  only  to  their 
genera)  circumstances,  may  be  represeutu!,  by  su(i- 
pusmg  only  the  existence  uf  a  Biotfle  ekcinc  timd, 
of  which  a  certain  .pimiity  i.'^  diffu'Mid  through  all 
boJie<,  and  forms  their  natural  state.  The  exci-aik  of 
this  fluid  in  bodies  produces  what  we  have  called  tlie 
vhreous  electricity ;  its  deficiency  what  we  have  cal- 
led the  resinous  electricity.  Hence  arise  two  states 
irf  the  bodies,  which  the  followeM  of  this  syatcm  de> 
note  by  the  terms  puitive  and  negatk*.  They  ad- 
mit, also,  that  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  mu- 
tually repel  each  other ;  but  as  experience  ihows, 
il.ai  bodies  in  tlic  natural  sl.itc  do  n;>i  exert  any  ac- 
tum  oil  each  Other,  they  are  besiiies  cont>traiiked  to 
suppose,  that  the  electric  particles  are  attracted  by 
the  matter  itself  of  tlte  bodies ;  and  last^,  as  it  is 
proved  by  a  profound  discussion  and  calculation,  that 
even  this  condition  win  not  be  aottciont  to  establish 
0ie  eqoDibriam,  it  becomee  necessary  fkrther  to  ad- 
mit, th.it  the  particles  of  all  b  kIIls  evert  on  each 
other  a  repuUtve  action,  sen-^iSile,  l  lvt'  the  electric 
iniluences  themselves,  at  j;reat  distance-,  a:id  vary- 
ing according  to  the  same  laws  with  the  distance. 
l-°ranklia,  who  fii«t  imagined  this  system,  and  who 
employed  it  ingeniously  to  unite  all  tiio  eloctric 
phenomena  known -in  his  time,  and  which  tfll  thon 
were  sdatleredaadnnconnectcd  togeflMr,>-Fnidi]iii 
did  not  perceive  the  consequence  to  which  his  hy- 
pothesis led.  Tpiinis  H.is  t!ie  t\tal  «iio,  by  uo  ex- 
act analvsis  of  all  t'le  Ibices  l)v  «liicli  ilie  electric 
tquilihnuni  was  brought  uboiit,  discovered  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  a  repulsion  between  the  particles  of  the 
bodies  {Tentauien  Theorue  Kirciricililii  et  Magne» 
titmii  p.  99),  and,  after  him,  the  celebiaied  pEilo* 
iopher  Henry  Cavendish  was  led  to  the  some  cod- 
seqoooce;  for  he  made  this  repulsion  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  hin  hypothesis  on  the  na- 
ture ol"  I'leelricity,  publi>lied  in  the  ''lnio<tiphki.il 
Tramacttum  fur  the  year  1771>  sod  whicli  accords 
exactly  with  the  liypothi-t>u  of  „'Epii)u-<t. 

.\ltlMUi|^h  the  existence  of  such  a  repulsive  force 
between  nmierial  particles  nf  ail  hodicA  may,  M  Jimt 

view,  seem  ^uite  oppokite  to  the  general  pheiMHIMBia 
of  tfie  imiver»e,  |Kirtieularly  to  the  great  law  of  ce- 
lestial attraction,  it  is  not  so  in  hu  t  ;  lor  ihi.s  repul- 
sion, as  it  is  empiuycii  b^  .l]])i>.u>  ;  nd  Cavendish, 
u.jid  l  he  exactly  balanced  by  the  mutu.ii  allr  iction 
wiiicli  tlie  hyputliesis  supposes  tu  exist  between  the 
electric  fluid  and  all  iiialerial  substances,  when  they 
arc  in  their  natural  stale  of  electricity ;  so  that  09 
resulting  force  wouM  bo  exerted  to  ibis  State  by 
their  atuiuiil  oetions;  and  tbeii»  all  other  propertkt^ 
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Bnakit/  or  forces  emanating  (Vom  the  buUIc»,  as  attraction 
I  .  tcetns  to  be  one,  could  equallj  exist  and  manifest 
-  ^  their  pow£r  in  the  statu  ol'  electrical  saturation,  at 
well  as  if  there  existed  no  repulsive  action  whatever 
bfltvMtn  tb«  matter  of  bodies.  In  diecl,  if  ire  admit 
•neb  •  MM  of  things,  we  may  coonett  t4^ged»er  by 
itagiHt  BHfibertfr  dectric  phaoooMoa,  conceive 
ilbmt  niMiid  Aepmimee,  and  anticipate  them,  not, 
indeed,  a«  to  the  quantity  and  number,  but  in  their 

Sneral  circuint<tancct>.  Thi&  view  ot  tltu  subject  is 
lly  di!icu-<sed  in  the  EntydopatUa,  where  the  re- 
sults of  ttits  system  are  explained  m  detail.  We  thus 
explain,  for  example,  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
of  alectrified  bodiai,  aad  aven  the  derdopeioant  of 
daetric  propertiaa  b  bodiaa,  in  the  natural  atate,  iif 
the  sole  influence  at  a  distance  of  Ml  electrified  bod^. 
But,  from  the  time  when  this  theory  was  (int 
imagined,  mtwiy  circumstances  of  the  phenomena 
have  been  more  accurati  ly,  and  niore  preciStly  fixed, 
and  many  hnvc  been  limited  by  exact  measurements, 
la  fine,  we  know  them  by  numbers  ;  and  it  i«  in  num* 
ber  that  tfie  theory  must  now  represent  them.  When 
JEfimu  and  Cavaodiah  wrote,  the  lav  of  electric  aiU 
Mctieu  and  re|Hiblom  wat  not  yet  aacertaiaed  hj 
cxperim;.-nt.  It  could  be  doubted,  then,  whether 
tliese  forces  varied  according  to  tbc  cubc>  to  the 
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«quare,  or  to  some  other  power  of  the  distances ;  Klectridtjr 
and  it  was  consequently  impossible  to  compute  nu-  ~  " 
merically  the  dibtnbuti m  of  <  U  clricity  in  the  bo- 
dies where  it  disposes  it<elt  by  it#  proper  equiiibriufll,  < 
or  to  assign  the  proportion  of  it«  allotment  between 
two  bodies  of  a  given  form,  since  these  delicate  ef^ 
fecta  are  dependent  oo  the  lata*  by  which  tbe  action 
of  the  fluid  upon  ittdf  and  otbor  boilies  is  reeulated. 
In  the  law  of  the  cube,  for  exami  l-  'he  ilisiribu- 
tion  an-.l  tljp  division  of  electricity  would  be  ditfereiit 
from  w  init  they  are  in  the  law  of  the  square,  and  the 
former  may  be  now  rejected,  as  giving  consequences 
contrary  to  actual  obi-ervatioo.  In  like  manner,  if 
wenowintatodooe  (be  law  of  tbe  aqoare  in  .Aoiniia'a 
or  Cai«MUili*a  h]i)iothesit,  we  would  probably  be  lad 
lo  oaaaeqaeneai  which  would  be  found  inconsistent 
with  tbe  exact  n>ea«arement  of  these  phenomeiu 
whicli  we  now  pos8t•^  !;  i  il  ib  deduetioa  has  not 
yet  been  niadr,  and  bt  i-nis  very  ditiicult  ta  be  done, 
f  la])pily  it  does  not  now  ai^car  to  be  of  anv  import- 
ance, since  the  hypothesis  so  pursued  could  have  no 
greater  succest  than  to  agree  with  the  facts,  wfaldi 
tbe  tbeoty  of  tbe  two  fluids  already  does  in  the  aaoat 
exact  manner,  and  what  u  ol  no  tmall  oonaidafatioo, 
with  a  complete  evidence,  sinphcUyt  and  facility  to 
be  expressed  by  oualysia.  *     (z.  z.} 


l'l'--trsSion 


ELLIPTIC  TURNING.  Wood  and  other  n^- 
aUmcee  arc  tuni«,-d  into  nn  til  iptio  form  by  noaoa  of 
0  dmckj  wbtcb  ia  appliod  on  the  conMniion  taaning 
larim.   Tbii  ebndc  ii  on  tbe  principle  of  the  tfam> 

md,  PI.ite  I.XXIX.  fig.  1.  The  gm  in  the  chuck 
are  niueh  nidir  t.'iaii  in  the  liaiiunel,  m.d  the  points 
of  the  chuck  that  correspond  to  C,  D,  of  the  trammel, 
fig.  ] ,  remain  fixed,  and  in  one  boriaontal  line,  where, 
as  in  tbe  tniMMl  it  is  tboN  poiota  that  anepiit  in 
motion. 

^  If  two  stcaigbl  lines,  crosting  eoeb  other,  be  drawn 

oo  a  piece  of  tronaparent  paper  or  micB;  and  if  thia 
trantpareot  paper  be  laid  upon  a  aheet  of  white  pa* 

per,  nhh  two  points  marked  on  it;  and  if  the  tran^ 
paruuL  paper  be  moved  round,  so  that  the  croHs  linus 
shall  truvel  over  the  two  puiiits,  in  like  manner  as 
tbe  two  pointA,  C,  D,  in  the  trammel,  tig.  I,  travel 
over  the  cro>s  grooves  of  the  trammel ;  and  if  the 
point  of  •  pcooU  bo  held  fixed,  and  touditng  the 
iMMpaiwit  paper, ao  aa  to  leovoatraoe  on  the  trana- 
paanant  paper,  when  the  pmr  i*  mored ;  then  afler  the 
tnuisparent  paper  baa  matw  a  revolution,  the  trace  left 
on  it  by  tbe  point  of  the  pencil  la  an  ellipse.  This  me- 
thod ol  describing  an  ellipse  re|ireisent.s  tlie  uctioti  ihut 
tabes  place  in  the  chuck  for  lurnini;  uhip«e^;  the  point 
of  the  pencil  which  remains  unmoved  i»  ut  the  same  si* 
t4iation  as  the  turner's  gouge ;  the  traiupurvnt  paper, 
which  receives  tite  tnwe  of  the  eUiMe  from  the  fixed 
pencil,  is  analogous  to  Ihc-wood,  wkicb  it  to  be  lHra< 
ed  into  the  foraa  of  an  oUlpaa  by  the  fixed  ciitdiif; 


the  chuck  is  represented  as  fiiteJ  on  a 
common  turivin^  Istiikv,  oi  which  A  i!<  the  ]iuUry 
of  tbe  mauitdrel,  B  aud  C  are  the  sidet;  ui  die  tramu 
aappertjaa  the  pulley,  P  the  reat,  L)  tlie  frame  iu 
«hkhtho  rMt»li4c^  E  P  tiw  fttt  of  thai  bimt, 


I  tbe  nut  and  screw  which  aerve  to  fix  tlie  rest,  G  H 
are  the  continuation  of  tbe  aidOi  P  C.  K  it  tiw  oL 
lipUc  chuck,  with  two  grooocm  through  which  dio 
knob*  of  the  slider  pass ;  theae  knoba  are  cOnneeied 

by  a  strong  bar  ot  iroM  stieaed  info  ttietr  cnd^,  and 
on  this  boi'  of  u  uu  u  seen  the  i>crew  fur  fastcuiug  Iho 

board,  to  which  is  fixed  the  wood  or  oibar  aiibatoaoo 

which  is  to  be  turned  elliptically. 

Fig.  3.  shows  tbe  other  side  ui  the  chuck,  which, 
in  fig.  2,  is  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  frame  C 
N,  in  fig.  3,  is  the  board  with  the  grooves,  wbkh 
caotaia  the  lUder  O.  In  tbe  middle  of  N  ia  aeon 
tbe  etnd  of  tbe  actew,  whieb  it  fixed  to  the  maundrel. 
The  bo^rd  N  Jus  a  circular  motion,  being  fixed  on 
the  uxis  ol' the  nuiundrel,  whiUt  the  slider  O,  ut  tiie 
same  time  thut  it  is  carried  iLUnd  by  the  cireulur 
motion  of  N,  is  constrained  to  perform  other  mo- 
tions by  tbe  grooves  in  N,  and  by  the  groote  in  O, 
fig.  3,  which  slides  on  tiic  ring  M,  fis.  4. 

In  fig.  4,  L  ia  a  part  of  tbe  side  C  of  the  naiui* 
drel  frame,  with  tbe  ria^  M  faotoncd  to  it.  On  thia 
ring,  the  broad  groove  m  the  slider  O,  fig.  3,  moves 
when  the  lathe  is  set  a  going  ;  and  this  groove  is  at 
risfht-anplps  ttf  the  proovt?i«  in  N,  fig.  S,  in  which  the 
knobs  ot  (3  move,  jii  tig.  4,  it  is  seen  that  ihi'  centre 
of  tlu;  ring  AJ  may  be  uuide  to  coincide  with  tlie 
centre  of  the  spindle  of  the  maundrel.  in  whicli  case 
n  ctrdo  ia  dcaoibed.  If  the  ring  is  fixed,  ao  that  tbe 
centre  of  the  liag  doea  not  coincido  with  tbe  centre 
of  dm  mnoodre],  an  ellip^  is  described  by  the  wood 
acrewed  upon  the  bar  of  O,  in  fig.  2  ;  and  the  moat 
eccentric  ellipse  that  the  niuchine  describes  is  ob- 
tained, when  tr.t!  maundrel  is  ai  the  circumference  of 
the  ring.  The  ceuire  of  the  rpaidic  of  the  maun- 
drel, and  tbe  centre  of  tbe  ring  M,  are  always  in  one 
'  "-\  hoiitoiital  tine,  ■Bd.ofa  oinlogmia  lo  Ite 
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Eiliptk    poinu  C,  D,  oFdw  tm«e),  -fig.  I.   la  fig.  5.  it  k 

Turning  ^jj^j  ^j^^  jiJ^,  grooves  may  f>L-  brought 

""f  '^HJ.""*""^  together  by  mesne  of  icri  «  s,  so  that  sli- 
ders and  tlie  cylindric  ring  may  tit  exactly  to  the 
groove*.  1  he  beat  elliptic  cbucka  arc  made  of  braaa. 
See  MecAanieat  £mivhh»  b/  Peter  MidMboOt  Lob> 
don,  ISIS.  (*•) 

CLLIPTOGRAPH*  an  imtnunent  fof  drawing 
ellipse*.  The  tnumnel  is  an  instrument  that  has 
long  been  kiunrn  and  umhI  for  describing  ellipses. 
On  the  principle  of  tlie  trammel,  Mr  Farey  r  r.  ;i 
ed  his  elliptogrdpli  in  a  form  much  more  cntiJisiuilious 
for  drawing.  Mr  Farcy's  ellijitograpli  is  rfpri  ^'eiiti.d  at 
fig.  ^  riate  LXXIX.  i  lu-  cirtic  A  •lioes  between 
Uw  tva  pwaOel  rulers  D  i ..  The  circle  B  slides  be- 
HPeen  tm  pwiJlel  rukra  F  G,  «t  r^t  aoglea  to  Um 
fomier.  Id  thb  way,  V»  Ime,  Jomios  the  ecatrce  of 
tlie  circles,  is  made  to  revolve,  M,  the  eitretnlty  of 
that  line,  will  detcribe  an  ellipse  in  the  same  man. 
ner,  as  tlie  extremity  E  of  the  line  C  1)  F.,  tig.  1, 
dot^  in  the  trammel.  The  clliptograph  nuy  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trammel,  in  which  the  pins  C  un  J  D,  tig. 
I,  arc  enlarged  into  the  circle*  A  and  U,  fis.  5. 
~'        ■        --    -    -  of  the  arms  or  the 


The  pinion  at  K,  fixed  to 
lower  cudi^  actiiu  on  •  nA  Miewed  to  the  upper 
dircl«,  servte  to  ntcr  the  ffiatanee  of  the  oentrce  of 

the  circles  :\  anil  H,  anti,  by  fci  doing,  tiiisi  pinion 
serves  to  vary  the  ecceatricity  of  tlic  eilipse<  which 
the  instrument  describes.  When  the  centres  of  the 
circles  A  I)  coincide,  the  describing  pen  M  draws 
•  circle.  When  the  centres  are  removed  from  each 
Otber»  and  oo  tbe  circles  being  turned  round,  an  el* 
Unee  i»  described  bj  the  pen ;  and  when  the  distance 
«r  tbe  cMntf  ie  iacraaied,  the  ecoentrki^  of  tbe 
ellioM  It  btcreated. '  When  tbe  pen  it  at  the  centra 
it  describes  a  straight  line,  continually  moving  to 
and  fro  on  tliat  line  when  the  circles  are  turned 
round.  'i  liL  t  ■  ■  I  circles  are  tixi'd  together  by  screw  ?, 
and  can  only  be  made  to  slide  the  upper  circle  over 
the  lower  by  the  Mtlon  of  the  pinion  K.  The  pU 
nioa  at  L  movea  a  lad^  by  wbicfa  tbe  describing 
pen  M»  which  drawt  tbe  dUptei  It  brongbt  nearar  to 
iChe  centre,  for  the  pornaee of  drawbig  •  tmalt  ellipse ; 
end  removed  farther  from  the  centra  of  the  ellipse, 
nhcn  !i  t.ir^'i  nnr  15  to  be  drawn.  Tlic  size  of  llie 
ellipse  ini»y  be  increased  ai  far  as  tlie  si/e  of  the  jn- 
8trunient  will  admit.  The  pair  of  rulers  D  E  are 
placed  below  tbe  pair  F  G,  as  is  seen  in  tig.  6.  The 
inttrwnent,  when  uaodt  it  held  u|)on  the  paper  with 
'dM  tbumb  and  a  finger  of  tbe  left  hand  at  the  nut* 
H  O,  and  ibo  cirdee  era  moved  by  applying  the 
right  band  to  the  pins  f,  tlie  pen  M,  prntiog  by  ita 
weight  00  the  paper,  then  describe  the  ellipse. 

Fig.  7  i>bo»^  It  till  I  n'kct  for  the  roiiipasses,  with 
the  centre  pin  on  rtlacii  the  socket  moves:  and  the 
pinion  L  and  rack  A  for  moving  along  the  frame  g 
betwevn  the  bars  ;  and  ti)C  other  ptniuii  K  lor  sepa- 
rating the  cirdet. 

Tbe  ntler  P  bat  two  poiola  to  fix  the  instrument 
to  tbe  paper.  Tbe  rafer  it  united  to  the  frame  by. 
acrewtt  wfaieb  aenvt  to  edjutt  Ilia  potitioB  of  tbe  io> 
«tmnieiit  after  die  niltr  hat  been  fixed  to  tbe  paper. 

Hy  means  of  the  elliptograph.  any  elli|i>e  can  be 
described,  of  which  liut  long  and  short  axis  arc  given, 
ptovided  ii  does  oat,  exceed  tlie  tiie  af  tbe  innzu- 
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nent  When  an  elltpte  is  to  be  described,  draw  on  BlB{it«gn|t 

the  paper  the  longer  iiml  ^Imi  ij  r  axis,  biseciinpf  each  pji^J^^ 
Otiier  ;  place  the  instruuKiil  uti  the  p.ipcrfo  lliat  the 


centre  of  the  four  rulem  appears  to  coincide  w  ith  the^^^...^ 
centre  or  the  intersection  of  the  two  axes  ot  the  el-  y^cdc  at 
lipte;  fix  (he  instrument  in  this  situation  by  theL^>-|cii^ 
poiniathat  go  into  the  paper  t  by  tbe  pinioa  Lwaon^""""^ 
tbe  pea  to  ono  extranlra  of  tbe  tlrait  axit  of  the 
ellipee ;  turn  the  circles  half  roond  to  tee  if  the  pen 
comes  to  tbe  other  end  of  the  khort  axis ;  if  it  does 
r>ot,  adjust  the  error  one-half,  by  moving  tiie  pen  by 
the  pinion  the  other  halt  by  moving  the  frame  oa 
the  paper  ;  coutinue  this  adjustment  till  ihe  pen, 
setting  out  from  the  one  end  uf  the  short  axia,  ar* 
rires  in  a  half  revolution  at  the  other  end.  Next,  by 
means  of  the  pinion  K,  bring  tiic  pen  to  ana  end 
of  the  loiw  axia  of  the  elltpee  i  luni  tbe  ciitlet  half 
round,  antfif  the  pen  reaches  the  other  extremity  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  instrimient  is  recti* 
6cd ;  if  not  one  hsif  of  thtf  error  i»  to  be  corrected 
hy  moving  the  circles  by  tlic  pinion  K.  and  the  other 
half  by  moving  tin  in>truirient  10  a  side  on  the  paper 
by  means  of  the  nuis  N,  ().  The  imtrumeat  is  now 
adjusted,  and  the  pen  rotin^;  on  the  paper  Iraoco 
the  ellipac  required  when  Ibo  circlet  are  turacd 
rotmd  by  the  handtca. 

An  instrument  similar  to  the  clliptograph  has  been 


Ipr 


employed  for  engraving  ellipses  on  copper  |)1a(c», 
and  for  dividing  the*c  ellipses  accurately,  so  as  to"*" 
give  the  perspective  representation  uf  a  circle  di« 
vidcd  into  equal  parts,  both  in  the  case  whera  tba 
distance  of  the  eye  is  limited,  and  in  the  ortbtunN 
phic  projection.  The  Societi/  for  Encouraping  Awtt 
rewarded  Mr  Faray  with  their  gold  medal  tor  hit  ba« 
ventlon,  and  a  tociiptioii  af  ine  eiliptomph  iaaena 
tained  in  the  thirty4lMt  valuow  of  tftO  IVmMOrtieat 
of  that  Society.  (y.) 

EMB.\NKMIiKT,  n  mound,  or  wall  of  earth,  or 
Other  materials,  used  as  a  defence  against  the  inun- 
AtfJant  of  rifen,  ar  the  axtnonUaaty  flux  af  iho 


The  greM  value  of  anatrial  aoil  to  tbe  agricdturiat, 
no  doubt,  gave  rite  to  the  lavenUon  of  banks,  or 
other  barriers,  to  protect  nich  soils  from  the  over« 

flowing  of  tlieir  acconip  ir  \  n  l'  <  r^:.  The  civilized 
n*lioni  of  the  highest  aiunjuiiy  »kere  chiefly  inha- 
bitaois  of  vailieB  and  alluvial  plains;  the  »oil,  moist* 
ure,  and  warmth  of  which,  by  enlarging  the  parts* 
and  ameliorating  the  fruits  of  the  vegetable  king* 
dots,  afcrded  to  man  belter  nourishment,  at  less  1*» 
boor  than  could  be  obtained  in  hilly  districts.  The 
coonliy  of  Paradise,  and  around  Dal^lon,  waa  flatt 
and  tbe  toil  a  saponaceous  clay,  occasionally  over* 
flown  by  the  F.uphrale*.  The  inhabited  jvart  of 
Egypt  »a.s  also  entirely  of  this  dtscripition.  ilisto- 
riiiiis  iriforiii  u-',  that  einbankinents  were  first  used 
by  the  lUby  louians  and  Egyptians,  very  little  by 
the  Greeks,  and  a  good  deal  by  the  Romattt,  wha 
embanked  the  Tiber  near  Eooie,  and  the  Po  tor  many 
aladia  from  ita  emboucbure.  The  latter  is  periiaps 
ana  af  tba  moit  singular  catea  of  enbaolincat  m 
die  world. 

ITie  oldL't  (mbankment  In  England  i?  that  of 
lloroney  Marsh,  a»  to  the  origin  of  which,  Dugdale  re- 
— >~  -  Ii  ihit  there  ia  m  taauatoof  left/a  «t  ftmi  any 
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l^r.'-ianV-  rCCOnl  or  hUtOriaD.  "  {[1t.<iori/  of  F.mhanking  (ijiii 
Draining.)   It  i«  conjectured  to  have  been  llie  work 

^''^^^  of  tbe  Koraans,  as  well  the  banks  on  each  side  of 
the  Hume*,  for  several  miles  nbure  LoodoOt  «Mch 
preteet  fifeai  flooda  and  qMring  tidei»  ■everal  thou* 
iind  acm  of  the  rlclieat  gatden  ground  in  the 
nelghbiiurhoOil  of  the  metropolis. 

The  comracnci'mi'nt  of  modern  embankments  in 
England  took  place  about  the  niidciic  of  the  seven- 
teeatii  century,  under  Croiiiwdl.  In  the  space  uf  a 
fcir  Tears  previously  to  1651.  4«5,000  acres  of  fens, 
Mtmilfin,  or  overflown  mudJy  landau  were  recover- 
ed in  Uneelndlire,  Canibridge«llit»«  Rwnpihire,  and 
Kient;andletat(r(iiDte.6d.toS0i.aaaere.  (Harte's 
Ettai/s,  p.  54,  Sd  edit.)  Vemiuyden,  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  and  a  rn!orii  1  of  hrnsc  under  CroniH ell,  »hu 
had  served  ui  (J-jriiiji:v  during  the  thirty  years 
war,  was  the  prisi  undertaker  of  these  works. 
The  works  of  tins  »ort  constructed  in  our  own  times 
will  be  found  deicribed  in  the  Agricullural  Reporti 
of  the  maritime  counties,  especially  of  Lincolnslure^ 
by  Arthur  Young 

Prefieua  to  eiileriqg  en  the  detail  of  the  differ. 
Wt  deMrifitloat  of  banlts  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
banking, we  shall  here  f)b>crve,  tliat  the  pressure 
ef  still  water  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  bein^  as  its  depth,  it  follows,  that  a  bank 
of  any  material  whatever,  impervious  to  uuier, 
whose  section  Ji  •  right  angled  triangle,  and  the 
hekht  of  wboM  perpendicular  aide  ia  equal  to  that 
eTOM  water  it  b  to  dm  in,  will  hAnce  or  lemt 
this  water,  whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of  the  sur- 
fiwe  of  the  latter ;  and,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  width 
or  extent  is  concerned,  it  is  juit  as  easy  to  e  -  i  liule 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  luke  or  a  river  of  a  lew 
yards  in  width. 

ibEmlMa  I.  Tjta  zabtukn  wall  (fig.  1.  Plate  LXXIX.)  a 
"*  the  riiphwt  descriptiOD  of  embaokiscnt,  and  is  fre- 
matly  erected  by  tetnporary  eccupieri  of  landa  on 
the  general  principle  of  eneloiing  and  lubdividing, 
which  is  sometimes  made  a  condition  of  tenure  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant.  This  wall  applies  to 
lands  occasionally,  but  rarely  overtlown,  or  inundat- 
ed :  and  is  set  out  in  a  direction  generally  parallel 
to  the  river  or  shore.  Its  base  is  commenced  on 
the  aerface  from  two  to  five  feet  wide,  regularly 
built  of  turf  on  the  outsides,  with  the  grassy  sides 

nadecncath.  The  middle  ef  the  well  w  filled  up 
with  looee  eardi.  The  wall  n  carried  tip  with  the 

sides  bevelled  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  finish 
in  a  width  of  one  foot  or  cij^hteen  inches  at  five 
or  six  feet  in  height.     In  tlie  in-.ide  of  sucli  ivalU, 
and  at  tiie  UisUuice  of  three  or  four  feet,  a  small 
opea  drain  is  formed,  as  well  to  collect  the  sur- 
face water  of  the  grounds  within,  as  that  which, 
in  time  of  flooda,  will  necessarily  eeee  through  a 
wall  of  tbia  consiruetion.   The  water  eo  eoUected 
■  let  through  the  wall  by  tubes,  or  tuimel*  of  boaitla, 
witfi  I  valve  opening  outwards  on  their  exterior  ex- 
tremity.   Such  a  tube  and  valve  is  represented  by 
fig.  ?.    When  the  flow  of  water  from  without  ap. 
proacbes,  it  shuts  the  valve,  which  remains  in  thisatate 
till  the  flood  aubsides,  when  the  height  of  the  Wlter 
within  bcng  greater  than  that  vithoiit,  it  prewei 


open  tho  valve  and  eMapes.    Walls  and  valves  of  iaifciek- 
this  kind  were  erected  about  the  year  1900,  on  ,  J!l?'°^Lji 
tin;  estate  of  tl»e  Earl  of  Galloway  oeur  Wigton  ' 
by  Mr  Hannah,  tenant  for  life  of  Cue  farm ;  and  by 
Mr  Hutcfatoion,  tenant  for  thirty  year*  of  Mersehead 
Ibrm,  on  the  Sdwaj  Firib.  (Ptrmer't  Magaxint.) 
They  are  cooumB  euougb  in  tlie  drier  parts  of  the 
fenny  dislricti  of  LlnComibire  and  Cambridgeshire ; 
ami  in  Caernarvonshire  1500  acres  were,  in  1804, 
completely  protected  in  this  way  on  the  estate  of 
Tro  Mad>ic  by  the  proprietor,  v»ho  lias  since  made 
greater  efforts  in  cmbjmking,  to  be  afterwards  de* 
scribed. 

8.  Thk  SAKtMSV-  KOmiD  (fig.  S.)  it  the  moit  ge-  TlwBanbsn 
neral  doKription  of  eoibenkaient,  and  m  H  h  exe- 

cuted  at  considerable  exponce,  is  only  undertaken 
by  such  OS  have  a  pernuineut  interest  in  the  soil.  This 
barrier  upplit's  to  8ea  lands  overflown  by  every  spring 
tide,  and  to  alluvial  plaiiu  inundated  by  every  flood. 
It  is  set  out  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
to  the  general  turns  of  the  river,  but  not  to  its  mi- 
nute winding!;  and  it  it  ptaead  farther  from  or  near- 
er to  the  latter^  according  to  the  qoantiqii  of-  water 
In  titne  of  floods,  the  rapidity  of  ne  current  ftont 
the  declivity  of  the  bed,  the  straight  course  of 
ilie  Stream,  and  the  intended  height  of  the  bank. 
The  two  sides  of  such  a  mound  are  generally  formed 
in  different  slopes.  That  towards  the  land  is  al- 
mjn  the  most  obrupt,  but  can  never  be  secure  if 
more  so  than  IS*';  that  towards  the  water  varica  fhMt 
45"  to  15";  the  power  of' the  bank  to  reaiM  the 
weight  of  the  water,  as  well  as  to  break  its  force 
when  in  motion,  being  inversely  as  its  steepness. 
The  power  of  water  to  lessen  the  gravity  of  boilica, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  loosen  the  surface*  over  which 
they  flowoTHaad^isalaolcwenediiiawiiewaiewhat 
similar. 

The  formation  of  such  a  mound  OOMlMa  BMValy  in 
taking  eanh  from  the  general  auiftee  efthegtoand  to 
be  protected,  or  Aom  a  edkterd  ezcaTation,  distant 

at  least  the  width  of  the  mound  from  its  ba^-c  line,  and 
heaping  it  up  in  the  desired  form.  The  surface  is 
then  in  general  cases  covered  with  turf,  well  rolled 
in  order  to  bind  it  to  the  loose  earth.  The  earth  of 
such  mounds  is  generally  wheeled  by  barrows ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  led  by  carts  placed  on  a  wooden  rol- 
ler insMad  of  wheela,  which,  with  the  treading  of  the 
hoi«ei»  aenrea  in  aome  degiee  to  ceoaolidaia  tM  bonk. 

The  excavation  widiin  aervM  die  same  purpose  aa 
the  open  drain  in  the  earthen  wall,  and  similarly 
constructed  sluices  or  valves  arc  introduced  on  a 
larger  scale.  Sometimes  also  t:ii  i  i  r  water  is 
drawn  oil'  by  windiuiiU,  and  thrown  over  the  mound 
into  the  river.  Tliis  is  very  common  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  mi^ht  be  greatly  improved  on  by  emplojr> 
ing  steom-engioca  Sat  entire  districU.  one  of  windl, 
of  a  ten  horse  ponor,  irould  do  the  work  of  tmaijr 
mills,  and  this  in  catn  weather,  when  the  latter 
cannot  move. 

Embankments  of  this  description  are  the  most 
universal  of  any,  and  i-nir  ections  vary  from  a 
scalene  triangle  of  ten  te«t  in  base,  and  three  feet  in 
height,  as  on  the  Forth  near  Stirling,  and  the 
Tbamea  at  Fulhanif  to  a  boM  of  100  feati  and  a 
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Iwigtit  of  MR  Ibof,  at  In  «iie  graat  bank  of  the  Owe, 
near  WUbeach.  Ths  trcitt  trivm  «r  GotdmoJ  io4 
Ilollond  are  embanked  in  tliif        when  sn  fiir  from 

the  sea  an  to  be  out  of  the  rt  u  li  i>i'  tln'  liiltf ;  At  the 
Vistula  at  MarieiiwcrJer,  tJie  bank*  ol  wlmh.  miir 
Dantiic,  are  above  fiilecn  fcft  in  height ;  ili'  Oder, 
tlie  Elbe,  &c.  All  thi'w  banks  are  Glo»ely  cnvcred 
in  every  part  «itli  a  graHj  tatfflee»  and  MNDetimct 
orntmented  with  rowa  of  tree*. 

But,  near  the  aes,  where  wwh  hnki  are  waahed 
hv  even'  tidi  wlien  the  course  of  the  wind  ia  towards 
the  iboif,  and  by  ^il  land  flonds  and  »pring-tidcfl, 
grass  is  onh  t<i  bt  riuiml  un  uud  near  their  summits. 
The  rest  ol"  the  l»ank  is  ban-,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
tite  action  oC  waveo,  currents,  and  the  »loni-<.  (ni  cts 
of  woodi  end  other  fur*  i^n  matters  which  they  car- 
ry with  dicat,  the  aurfacc  is  covered  with  grutel, 
reeds,  or  atrew,  kept  down  by  piecea  of  wood ;  tag- 
gots,  wicker  hurdles,  neu  of  straw- ropes,  or  any 
other  contrivance,  according  tn  the  ?;ituatinn,  to  pre- 
vent the  washing,'  away  vi'  tfit-  bark.  It  is  common 
to  attribute  to  the«i-  covLringn  ihc  power  of  breaking 
the  force  of  the  waves ;  but  this  power  depends,  as 
Wt  have  already  stated,  on  the  slope  of  the  bank  and 
ile  Miootbness  {  and  the  use  of  the  surlwec  covering, 
and  of  iIm  conatent  attention  recjuired  to  remove  all 
obstwJce  arbkh  aiagf  bo  Iwft  on  it  by  flooda  end  lidce, 
ii  to  prerent  the  lootening  power  of  the  water  freaa 
we;irint;  it  into  holes.  For  this  pur|>ose,  a  sheet  of 
canvass  or  straw-netting  is  as  good,  whiUt  it  lasts,  as 
a  covering  of  plate-iron  (ir  stiinc-  pavimi  ,.f. 

All  banks  whateverre<)uire  tu  be  constantly  watch- 
ed in  line  of  floods  or  spring-tides,  in  order  to  n  - 
move  every  object,  excepting  sand  or  mud,  which  mny 
be  left  by  tlie  water.  Such  objects,  put  in  motion 
by  the  water,  in  a  short  time  wear  oat  large  bolea. 
TTicse  holes,  presenting  abrupt  points  to  the  streann, 
act  ob^lriicliniis,  soon  Iu-idmu-  much  Jaigi  r,  ami 
if  not  iiUt;u'(ltj|(  ly  lilleil  vj  |>.  turfni  over,  aiui  the 
turfs  pnineJ  lUnvn,  or  l!ic  new  tin  Is  ri  inlired  by 
some  other  means  not  easily  !.ot>eiied  and  raised  up 
bv  the  water,  will  end  in  a  breach  of  the  bank.  A 
ainiilar  tflect  ia  produced  by  a  surface  formed  of  un- 
equal degreea  of  hofdnm  and  dorability.  The  banks 
of  (hie  dcacription  in  Holland,  at  Cuxhaven,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  are  regularly  watdi- 
ed  throujiiirtut  tlie  y<  nr  ;  llic  surLu  c  prou  (.lion  i:* 
repaired  whent-vtr  U  g«>t'*  ovit  ot'  rejuur;  as  i.-i  the 
body  of  the  bank  in  the  summer  ki  u-oh 

Mound  vfith  Futldit'lVail. — It  ytiversliy  happens 
that  the  earth  of  such  banks  is  alluvial,  and  their 
fbmdation  of  the  eano  deacription :  but  there  are 
•otne  caiea  where  the  baaia  in  antd.  ailt,  or  §!•• 
vtl  nr  n  tiiad  or  black  earth,  as  in  some  ports  nf 
(  ill  iir  i' resiiirc  and  Lincolnshire,  which  does  not 
I  j  i:\  h.  come  *o  comi>-ict.  IKre  it  is  common,  be- 
fore bej;uitting  tl»e  bank,  to  bring  up  what  is  called  u 
puddle-ditch,  or  section  of  clay,  in  the  centre  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  mound  in  the  direction  of  iU 
length,  and  of  three  or  live  feel  wide,  according  to 
dM  depfdi  of  the  iiH  and  the  intended  height  of  the 
bank.  When  the  day  of  tbia  pnddle-dlteb  tt  well 
worked,  either  by  inen'*  feet  or  clay  rammers,  the 
bank  wiU  be  perfectly  impenriooa  to  water,  and  if 
ffMMl  a  niild  meam  or  aboce. 


an  accimttlatlon  of  «««ih  ai  where  llie  (oipetvloas- 

ne^*  of  the  bank  to  water  depentb  chiefly  on  the 
mass  of  maieriaU.    An  important  point  to  attend  tn 

in  this  vnrictv  >'t'  niniii-.<l  I-.,  to  tnurul  tbe  «ection.  or 

Will!  u(  clay,  so  de«  p  a^  to  be  in  contact  with  a  stra- 
luin  either  by  induration.  OT  Ht  «r{gilIaoeo«i  ttatare, 
ioiperviouK  to  water. 

Motmits  nilh  revfrffd  doftt^  (fi^r.  4.) — In  Mae 
caae*  of  erabankinc  riven,  o»  where 
tbmuffh  parks,  it  is  deeheMe  to  caii«ea1,  l 
po-$'hliv  tbf  appeorance  of  s  Ininfe  from  the  protect- 
ed irroiHid*  le>*  able  to  bre.Tk  the  force  of  waves. 
Here  tli<  mo  ind  i»  «in-.pl\  reversed,  the  steepest  side 
being  plact-d  next  the  water.  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  such  banks  are  imt  so  Mrong  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  weight  of  the  triang'e  of  water  which 
would  reat  on  die  prokw^  slope,  were  it  placed 
nest  Ike  rfrer,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  deranged 
in  aurface  in  proportion  to  die  dtllbfcnce  of  tkd 
slopes. 

Mffftfi  fnrfd  rr>th  ffrtftt.—Thh  is  the  same  spe- 
cies of  iii'Mini'.,  "  i'li  a  slope  next  the  water  of  for* 
ty»fivc  or  titty  dej;rees,  paved  or  causewnyed  with 
•tanea  or  timber,  in  Holland  this  pavement  or 
cnmeway  is  ortco  formed  of  planking  or  bricks ; 
but  in  England  generally  with  slonea,  and  the  mor- 
tar nied  b  either  eome  cement  whkb  «il)  ict  widir 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  plants  of  moaa  firtnty  ram* 
med  between  tluin.  The  ohieetitm  (o  such  barks 
are  their  expcnce.  ard  tluir  llsbility  to  bo  un- 
ilermii  itl  invi^iblv  bv  the  .•vdniii'sinn  of  the  water 
through  crcvic**!',  '"vi .  They  are,  therefore,  chieflj 
used  where  there  in  little  room,  or  where  it  is  deaif^ 
able  to  narrow  and  deepen  the  eourw  of*  river. 

Mtmnd  pnleeled  by  n  meter  A«j|fr<— Thia  it  n 
Dutch  practice,  and,  where  appearance  is  no  oh- 
jocf.  bt»*  the  a^leantage  of  not  requiring  watching. 

U'lcki  r  «  01  !■: ,  Ivri'Vi  r,  siibjecri  (1  to  (he  'train  of 
»avi  <.  will  be  ohvK  ii!.l\  le^'^  diiiable  than  where  it 
lies  flat  ou  the  Errm'nd.  and  can  only  decay  cbtmi- 
cally.  rf.i>  wicker  heilcc  is  snmctimes  a  series  of 
hurdles  supported  by  [>c<f>in  and  strut*  ;  but  generally 
in  Britain  it  ia  a  deed  hedge  or  row  of  stalka  wattled 
or  wroottht  with  bushes  presenting  their  spray  to  the 
•ea  or  river.  Betides  plncing  such  a  hedge  belbee  ft 
bank,  others  are  sometimes  placed  in  piiraJlel  rows  OH 
its  siniace  ;  the  object  of  wbti  b  i<  to  entrap  sand, 
ftlu  Ux,  and  sea-weeds,  to  inert  ase  the  masa  of  motlod^ 
or  to  collect  shells  Ibr  (be  purpoae  of  carrying  away 
a«  roauure. 

TAe  <M  wotf  (<ig-  5  )  is  an  embankment  formed  to 
protect  abrupt  and  caithv  ^liore*  nr  banka  of  rtmsp 
and  eoniista  of  a  wall,  v>iry  n^'  in  thid^neai,  and  In 

the  inclination  of  its  surface,  according  to  the  re- 
quired heiffht  and  other  circum^tances.  Belidor  in 
his  I'lniti'  'li:  Hyif> iinh'pir,  has  ^iven  tbe  exact  curve 
which  the  section  of  such  n  wnll  ought  to  have,  in 
order  to  resist  loose  earti),  and  which  is  somewhat 
greater  than  what  we  have  givf  n  in  the  figure  re- 
ferred to,  where  the  earth  behind  tbe  wall  is  suppoa* 

ed  to  be  chiefly  firm.   Some  fine  eiaiMdea  of  aneh  ' 
walle,  Ibr  other  purposes,  oecnr  in  the  CatsBowtAir 
Canal,  and  perhaps  the  fim^t  in  the  world  are 
the  granite  walls  which  embank  the  Neva  at  Pe» 
tvaburg,  the  coiMtructioD  of  wUcb  auqr  ■we  an 
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io*«nk-  an  example  of  a  river  cafc  witli  a  fouiidaiii)t>  of 
soft  bi»g  earth.  A  space  of  the  river,  say  100  foet 
long,  and  SO  «ndc  along  shore,  being  ineloaed  by  a 
double  row  «f  pOet,  nod  oUed  in  with  loam  in  the  ymtal 
mj,  die  water  i*  pumped  out*  and  the  ground  ex- 
cavated about  teo  feel  deeper  dum  the  margin  of  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Po1e«  are  tlien  inaorted  nearly  as 
close  as  they  can  be  |>ut  in,  ;uh]  driven  to  their  fall 
length.  When  fint^'K'd  thi»  i'juiulution  occupic^i  a 
bnuiith  of  frriin  1.:  to  18  fect,  groiTally  15.  The 
tops  of  the  piles  are  now  cut  level,  ntid  covered  with 
plauka,  and  on  this  is  raised  n  masi  of  briclt*work 
for  live  or  ris  feet,  aloping  on  both  (idea  aa  it  ae> 
eeoda  towarda  the  centre  line  of  the  wall.  In  the 
course  of  rising  six  or  tereo  it  ia  narrowed  to 
five  feet,  and  Is  within  five  feet  of  the  bed  of  the 
margin  «(  the  river.  Here  the  granite  facing  begins 
in  inMirnsc  block<>,  and  is  continued  at  a  elope  of 
15'  from  tin;  ptrpi  rulicular  till  it  n  achesthe  surface 
of  the  inteniltxl  pathway.  Here-  the  wall  from  three 
feet  is  narrowed  tu  an  upright  parapet,  eighteen  inches 
wide :  and  at  lour  feet  of  heigltt  it  ia  Sniahed  in  a 
projecting  coping  of  Finoiah  granite.  The  voida  on 
each  side  of  the  wait  arc  now  filled  with  earth,  the 
pavement  on  the  I  mil  side  (ijfticrially  narrow)  com* 
pleted,  and  the  i>I1l~  rt  nioved,  and  another  length 
taken  in  to  repcit  liiv  <ipiT.uiiin. 

There  i*  ;ir.othcr  m<ule,  adopted  in  IVtershurg,  uC 
building  under  water  by  drivmgthc  pileM  and  cutting 
ihem  over  level  with  a  machine,  imd  then  sinking 
caiiMMM  of  bricli-work.  Thia  mode,  however,  ia  un. 
•oltabie  for  aea  watla  m  seneral,  whidi  ought  le  be 
fbuaded  as  desp  na^xMsible,  and,  at  all  events,  un- 
der the  bed  of  the  wuter.  The  motion  of  the  Neva 
18 1.0  slow  m  birdly  to  render  tbia  worth  atlendiog 
to. 

In  Britain,  such  walls  tire  fortunately  rare;  for  in 
oropoitiou  aa  it  ia  ajjrcuablc  artd  Hattcring  to  self- 
love  (O  protect  or  gam  lands  never  before'CttlUntted, 
it  iBiiit  be  moitiQriag  to  be  obliged  to  protect  mch 
ac  lum  ioiig  been  auEjleeied  to  agricuktnw,  and  where 
auccoN  can  only  be  aaid  to  have  a  negative  advan- 
tage- 

limbaiik>rif:ili  f'lr  fts'in:^  Drl/'in^-.'nKt!';,  Sht-?'::,  or 
Mud. — In  st-vefrtl  tractii  ot  to^t,  liie  sea  at  orUiiiui  \ 
tid^  >.  barely  coverg  a  surface  of  saud ;  and  these  sands 
in  dry  weather,  during  high  winds,  are  drifted  and 
blown  about  in  all  directions.  Great  part  of  the 
north  aiutre*  of  tlie  Solwoy  Frith,  of  lucaitor  Bay, 
and  of  the  coaat  of  Norfolk,  is  of  this  doacription. 
Mr  Youo||.  in  bit  Farmtj^t  LeUert,  informs  us, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  county  of  Norlblk  was 
drift -sand,  even  d<  far  inland  us  Brandon  in  SiittVik, 
before  Uu-  intrndu' tjon  nf  the  turnip  culture  ;  und 
Harte  {Esmy  I.)  states,  that  some  of  what  is  imw  tlie 
richest  land  tu  liitliand,  wav,  about  tlie  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  t\w  description.    The  iug" 

Ktion  of  any  mode,,  therefore,  by  which,  at  •  mo- 
ate  expenoe;  aoeh  timcta  cooM  M  tauA,  and  eo- 
vervd  with  vegetation,  amat  be  demed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  article. 

The  mode  which  nature  herself  employs  is  as  fol- 
low* :  After  the  tides  ami  wind  iiave  riiisLit  a  marginal 
ftripofund  a^  lngli  an  higb  water  murk,  it  beeoriies 

by  (legreea  covered  with  vegetauoo,  aad  ciiie^y  by 
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the  I'.lyniu^  nrenarius,  Tr-'iticuni  juncrum ,  varium  spc-  Embenlt- 
CTes  of  JuHCus,  and  sometimes  by  the  Gaiium  verum.  ^ea^  ^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  of  these  plauu  (the 
leavea  and  stalks  of  which  are  manufactured  into 
■lata  and  ropes  in  Aogle»ea,  and  the  grain  ol°  which 
i«  gronnd  and  uted  aa  meal  in  Inland),  they  are  of 
no  other  use  than  fixing  the  aanda,  which,  being  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  the  dibns  of  sliells,  expand 
M  they  decay,  nnd  contribute  to  raUing  the  surfiice 
still  higher,  when  the  hbroiw  rooU  of  good  groHai 
soon  destroy  the  others. 

To  assist  nature  in  fixing  drift'Sands,  it  is  only  ne- 
ceaaary  to  tranaplant  the  Elymu*,  which  ia  to  be  had 
in  abundance  in  almost  every  aaody  coaat  in  Bci- 
tain;  and  aa  it  would  be  liable  to  be  blown  away 
whb  the  aaods,  if  merely  inserted  in  tUt  common 
way,  it  seems  advi>:d)le  to  tie  llic  pI.inLs  to  the  up- 
per ends  of  xmiloic  or  cUkr  rods,  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  and  to  insert  tiicse  in  the  stand,  by 
which  meajis  tiiere  is  the  double  chance  of  the  grasa. , 
growini^  and  the  truncheon  taking  root.  The  elder , 
will  grow  expoaed  to  the  aea  breeae,  and  no  plant 
throwa  out  «o  many  aad  aoeh  vigoreoa  roota  in  pro- 
portion to  ita  ahaota. 

The  mode  by  which  «uch  sands  were  fixed  in  Hol. 
land  was  by  the  tbrmution  ef  «ieker  %sork  i-ni- 
bunkmeiits,  und  by  Miekin^  in  the  minds  branche* 
of  trees,  bushes,  tur/e,  &(■.  in  all  directions.  These 
obstructed  the  motion  oi  the  sands,  and  collected 
masses  of  sand,  shelU  or  mud,  and  sea-weeds  tiround 
them,  which  were  immediately  planted  with  tome  de- 
acriplioo  of  creeping  grasc;  or,  what  waa  mere  ftv- 
quent,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  cbj,  or  alio- 
viul  earth,  and  sown  with  clover. 

Though  the  niost  certain  and  least  expensive  mode 
of  gaining  sucii  Ittiids  he  undoubtedly  tlu<t  of  second- 
in^' tlie  etfiirt*  of  nature,  by  insertmg  bushes,  and 
planting  the  fjjjmus  in  this  way,  yet  it  may  some- 
timet  be  deairable  to  make  a  grand  eftbrt  to  protect 
an  extenaive  lurfacf ,  by  forming  a  bank  of  bf«ncbet» 
which  might,  ia  a  ibigie  or  in  leveral  tidea,  be  filled 
with  iiand  and  shell*.  It  it  evident,  that  such  a  bank 
might  be  constructed  in  various  ways ;  but  that  which 
would  be  most  i  ertiun  of  remaining  firm,  and  effecting 
the  purpoA'e,  would  be  one  regularly  constructed  of 
framed  timber,  the  section  of  which  would  reaemble  a 
trussed  roof;  each  truss  being  joined  in  the  direction 
of  the  bank  by  rafters,  and  the  whole  inside  and  surface 
at  uck  full  of  bfaocbei.  To  retain  it  firm,  piiea  woold 
require  to  be  driven  into  tbe  aand,  to  the  upper  parte 
of  which  would  be  attached  the  trusses.  The  height 
of  such  a  barrier  would  require  to  be  several  feet 
above  that  of  the  hi^lu-st  sprinj^-tides  ;  and  the  more 
i;s  width  at  liasr  exceeded  tlie  proportion  of  that  of 
an  eqadateral  triangle  the  belter. 

A  more  economical  mode,  and  one,  therefore,  tuit- 
cd  to  a  le»s  extensive  scale  of  operation,  b  to  inter*, 
aectaaandy  ibore  in  all  directions,  with  common 
dead,  or  wicker  work  bedgea,fbnned  by  6r8t  driving 
a  row  of  ttakes  six  or  eight  feet  into  the  ground, 
leaving  their  lops  three  or  four  ft  ct  above  it,  nnd 
then  weaving  Kmong  these  Stake.',  braiu  tics  of  trees, 
or  the  tops  of  hedges.  The  Dutch  are  s aid  to  weave 
straw  ropes,  and  thereby  to  collei:t  mud  in  tlie  man- 
aa  ot  warpmg.   This  mode  being  little  expeiMive« 
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BnliMk*  gccms  to  deserve  a  trial  in  favourable  8ituati>>n« ; 
J**"**  and,  in  so  doing,  it  must  not  be  forgoltpii,  that  much 
*  de|)end8  on  tliij  immedintc  raanasement  of  the  mr- 
fac<s  after  it  ii  in  some  decree  fixed,  in  an  exten- 
sive trial  of  this  sort  at  pn-sent  in  progrt-ss,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  under  an  Et)<;lish  gentletnau, 
Kecds  and  roots  arc  baked  in  a  mixture  aflosw  BOd 
duog  in  the  gravel,  and  tlicn  formed  into  maaies*  •nil 
Mattered  over  •  »andj  surface.  These,  rram  tlietr 
weight,  will  not,  it  is  thought,  he  iiiovod  by  the  n'.i- 
ter  or  the  wind :  but  becoming  more  or  less  covered 
«  sanii,  tlie  mn-s  will  be  kL  pt  moist,  and  the  seeds 
and  roots  will  grow,  and.  tixing  ihemiielves  in  the 
soil,  will  in  time  cover  the  surface  with  verdure. 
The  CKperiment  is  ingenious,  and  we  hope  will  be 
crownetl  with  succew. 

EmhankmaUt  Jar  ttn^^itemiiig  tke  Cmtne  of  Ri- 
tert.— Where  a  river  m  a  fertile  vallej  it  verj  rir> 
cuitous  in  its  course,  land  may  be  gaintd,  and  a 
more  rapid  elHux  of  the  water  produced,  by  strai'_'ht- 
cning  Its  course.  The  b-jvt  |)):in  in  jjener.i!  t<ir  ef- 
fecting thia  j*,  to  tind  ua  etaaciy  new  !>e<l  or  cuurii« 
for  the  river;  otherwise,  when  it  pi<<c»  alternate- 
ly through  new  soil,  and  through  a  part  of  it»  old 
bed,  its  action  on  surfaces  which  are  flo  different 
in  regard  to  induration  end«»  if  great  care  it  not 
taken,  in  hole*  and  gulleys  in  the  new  bank,  wlileh 
require  to  be  constantly  tilled  up  with  loose*  Ktones 
thrown  in,  and  lef^  to  be  fixed  by  th«  precsure  and 
motion  of  the  water. 

The  embankuicnt  used  in  straightening  the  course 
of  rivers  i.t  almoat  ulway.s  the  mound,  with  a  clay 
wall  in  the  centre,  varying  in  width  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  different  ^>arts  of  the  old  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver which  'it  baa  to  tntcneet.  The  materiala  for 
tbem  hanks  are  obtained  rroin  eccavttfona  for  the 

nr-.v  be  1.1. 

rlie  pier,  called  llie  Prulrctinff  Pier,'w  to  be  con- 
sidered ;\s  a  '■pecies  of  emb.^nkineiit,  »  lio«e  object  is 
to  prevent  ti»e  increa;>e  ot  parUtii  breiicJiet)  mode  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  by  accidental  obstructions  dur- 
ing fioods.  A  tree  or  branch  carried  down  b/  a 
itream,  and  deposited,  or  accidentally  fined  or  re- 
tained in  its  baok«i  will  repel  that  part  of  tlie  alraaiB 
which  atiikea  against  it.  and  the  impulse  (countrr* 
acted  more  or  less  by  the  general  current)  will  di- 
rect a  substream  against  the  oppo«ite  bank.  The 
LtiV'Lt  of  this  ennliiuial  aciion  against  one  [)r>iiit  ot  the 
t>[ipu«itte  bank  is,  to  wear  out  a  hole  or  breacii ;  and 
the  protecting  pier  is  placed  so  a<  to  receive  the  im- 
pulse of  the  sub»tream,  and  reverberate  it  to  the 
middle  of  the  general  stream.  If  tbi*  pfer  ia  not 
plaeed  veiy  obliquelj  le  the  subttreaa,  aa  wdl  as  lo 
the  general  stream,  It  will  prove  injurioot  to  the  op> 
posite  bank,  by  directing  a  subcurrent  there  as 
great  as  tlic  first;  and,  indeed,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
.'iblc  to  avoid  this;  so  much  f~n,  that  Mr  Siiieaton, 
111  every  instance  in  which  he  was  consulted  in  coses 
of  thia  sort,  recommended  reiiiovin*.'  the  obstacle 
where  that  could  be  done,  and  then  throwing  loo^ie 
atones  into  the  breach.  A  perfect  bed  of  a  riv  er 
would  be  a  perfect  half  orJinder,  and  tfaereiim  we 
are  decidednr  of  opinion  mat  Mr  Sineaton^  mode  Is 
the  best,  as  tending  to  maintain,  as  much  as  possible, 
this  form.   Mr  Monhal  {Treatite  on  Landed  J'ro- 


peril/)  has  treated  on  pters  of  this  description  at  ■Hhaik> 
considcniblc  length  ;  but  a  very  little  r<  flection  will 
show,  that  they  are  more  likely  lo  increase  than  to 
remedy  the  evil  they  are  intended  tr>  cure.  We 
have  !wen  the  injurious  effects  of  such  piers  on  Uie 
Tay  and  the  Dee,  and  on  a  part  of  the  Jed  near 
Crailing  they  are  su  numerous,  that  the  stream  itt 
to  use  a  fiuniliar  phrase,  bandied  AoM  like  a  foat> 
bdl,  from  one  shore  to  the  other ;  behind  every  pier 
iifi  edilv  is  Ajrinei!.  .md  if  the  stream  does  not  strike 
it  CNneily,  a  bri  acli  ui  tlic  bank.  .Many  ol  these 
piers  have,  in  con-ittiuence,  been  taken  down. 

The  use  ol  such  piers  can  only  be  justified  where 
the  obstruction,  from  ill -neighbourhood  or  some 
auch  cause,  cannot  be  removed  from  the  opposite 
bank ;  or  where,  as  ia  aoiBettiBee  the  case^  it  arises 
ftom  an  islsnd  of  sand  .«r  gnml  thimm  out  by  Ae 
rfver  near  its  middle,  and  whibh,  however  dbturd  it 

may  appear,  t!ie  iiitereiited  parties  cannot  u^rt  c  as 
to  who  may  remove  it.  The  caic  of  building's  also 
beini;  in  danj,'iT  may  ju^itily  such  a  p«er  tor  mime- 
diate  prutectKm  ;  but,  if  auch  breaches  are  taken  in 
time,  a  few  loads  of  loo«e  aoaes  will  efect  a  rnaedjr 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  or  occasioning  a  greater 
eviL 

Such  piers  are  frequentlj  constructed  of  wicker 
work ;  either  a  mere  wicker  hefljre  projecting  into 

the  water,  as  is  coninion  «  h'  rv  i!  i  rivers  ari^  nl  slow 
motion,- — iis  in  Eoijlaiid,  and  parlicularlv  on  the 
Thames,  Tame,  ai,d  Severn;  or  a  case  nl  « icl.cr 
work  filled  with  9tone»,  a$  is  common  whore  Uie  mo- 
tion  is  rapid, — as  in  Scotland,  tind  paiticularlj  OB 
the  V.*k,  rweed,  Tay,  and  Ciyik". 

Embtinkments  to  trrtr  a$  Raadt  are  generally 
mounds  without  clay  wallsp  carried  througb  cOtttt> 
*  tries  liable  to  he  overflown,  without  reference  to 
protectin:,'  any  |>r»rt  from  water,  through  lakes  or 
marahes,  ur  across  straights  of  the  sea.  Sec.  The 
earth,  in  such  mound«,  is  gener.iily  alKn. cd  to  take 
it*  own  slu|)e  on  both  skleti,  which  i»  commonly  from 
40''  to  45",  and  the  width  at  to]}  is  regulated  by  that 
of  the  intended  road.  The  maiaruda,  whvn  the 
mound  is  formed  la  a  eoonti7  merely  liable  to  be 
oterflowo,  aa  m  rnanj  p«ru  of  Lineolnsbire  and 
Huntingdonshire,  are  excavated  from  ditchcv,  or 
taken  trnin  the  surface  on  each  side  of  tlie  mound. 
In  Holland,  llie  ronds  formed  mi  .vncli  mounds  are 
bounded  by  rows  oi'trte^;  a  practice  winch,  it  is  to 
be  regrt:tt«J,  has  not  betiu  more  attended  to  id  £ng> 
land,  where  accidents  not  unfrequently  happen  ia 
the  night,  and  particularly  on  the  Boston  and  Wiae* 
beadi  roads;  both  of  which  an  formed  in  great  pait 
on  raeh  mounds,  unprotected  by  hedges,  railst  or 
trees.  In  pacing  through  part  of  a  lake,  or  strait,  or 
marsh,  the  eartfi  niiist,  oi' cdiinse,  be  t.iken  from  tbe 
firm  ground  on  Uie  almres ;  and  Iterc  the  ground 
being  frcnerally  soft  hclou,  tlie  first  operation  is  to 
lay  a  touuiiaiian,  three  ur  four  Icct  thick,  of  brancbea 
of  copcswood,  in  order  tliat  the  mound 
tnay  sink  in  a  body.  The  peat  tiung^  the  direcdoa 
ui  the  mound  being  marked  out  by  a  line  af  pdce 
piaoed  along  its  centre,  is  to  begin  at  one  end,  and 
wheel,  or  cart  on  earth,  throwing  it  down  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  bank,  and  raising  it  to  its  proper 
height  and  widtli ;  leaviog  tbe  slopes  at  the  sides  to 
la 
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fatot  adjuit  thenuelYea,  either  by  the  gravity  of  the  mete* 
rial  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  loosening  and  spread- 
jjj^icg  operation  of  the  witer. 

Tlie  noblest  attempt  of  ihu  sort  ever  made  in 
Britain  was  that  of  W.  A.  Maducks,  Esq.  M.  P.,  to 
unite  tbe  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Cardigan  by  a 
mound  ecraee  en  estuary  and  embouchure  of  the 
OJflHljB  two  milee  wide^  Mr  Madocim  bed,  in 
1808,  mcoeeded  hi  proteeting  fhni  epring  tidee» 
by  a  n-all  or  bank  of  the  6rst  species,  1809  ecresef 
good  alluvuil  soil,  which  he  let  at  frota  Me.  to 
50s.  per  acre ;  and  his  cntcrprisiog  spirit  induced 
bim  to  contcnipLite  tbe  idea  ut  gaining  the  whole 
bay  or  mouth  of  the  stream,  extending  tu  ticirly 
40U0  acres  of  alluvial  and  sandy  eartli,  overtlow- 
ed  in  great  part  by  every  tide.  Besides  tlie  mere 
geiiiiqg  of  the  Jom^  M»  {Mtriotio  improver  had 
another  object  hi  Tiew;  that  of  uniting  two  nu* 
ritime  points  in  tu'u  counties  which  at  that  time 
went  acpiirattd  by  a  day'»  journey  ;  and,  by  effect- 
ing  this,  he  would,  at  the  suine  limi',  liuvi-  rtnxU'r- 
ed  practicable  a  new  liue  of  road  frotn  Worcester 
along  tbe  top  of  this  erabanktneut,  through  a  crea- 
tion of  his  own,  called  tbe  town  of  Tre  Madoc, 
to  the  newly-formed  harbour  of  Porthdynlleyn ;  by 
whieh  40  Bilee  would  have  been  nted  (e  the  public 
benreen  Dublin  and  London,  and  50  botwcen  Dub- 
lin and  Batli. 

After  consulting  various  engineers,  tlic  first  opera- 
tion was  begun  in  1807,iiiid  consisted  in  forming  an  im- 
mense bridge  of  flood-gates  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
•bores  as  such  a  bridge  and  gates  could  not  be  formed 
in  Mtj  port  irf*  the  mound.  The  uae  of  thia  waa  to  ad< 
Mil  tiM«ttt«r  the  river.  Thii  done,  the  mound  ww 
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eonunenoed  from  both  choree,  end  rocky,  sandy,  and  EmiMailu 
clayey  materials  thrown  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
tuouud,  and  left  to  talcL-  tljcir  own  ^lope  I'lu'  greater  Enu-^,ioQ, 
part  of  these  matertais  were  aigillace(iii>  rotk  broken  , 
into  small  pieces,  which  being  ni:.\ed  with  clay  ttie 
mound  would  have  been  of  tbe  strongest  texture.  Ab 
the  work  proceeded,  an  iron  rail-road  was  laid ) 
the  top  of  it,  and  extended  to  the  quairiea  and  ( 
tions,  by  whieh  meene  much  labour  wat  Mivrd.  bi 
the  course  of  three  years  tlie  work  was  broug'it  wiili- 
in  fifty  yards  of  meeting  in  the  middle,  but  whs  found 
extremely  difficult  tu  close  irnm  the  rapidity  ot  the 
influx  and  reflux  ol  tlie  tide.  This  difficulty,  Ijow- 
ever,  would  liave  been  overeonie,  and  the  proposed 
impruvcnitiiK  viii  ctcd  ot  iittie  mort;  than  theestimai* 
cd  cost,  L.  £0,000,  had  not  the  varjoue  and  extensive 
projecu  in  wJticfa  the  proprietor  wes  eC  thtiH  time  en- 
gaged, led  bim  into  pecuniary  diSeolliee  which  put 
an  end  to  the  undertaking,  and,  as  is  usual  in  ^^uch 
caaes,  calUd  forth  popular  clamour  ngaimt  t!ie  piiuu 
It  Is  but  justice,  however,  to  thuse  concerned  to  htatc, 
that  the  very  plan  now  put  in  execution  was  con- 
templated above  a  century  ago  by  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton,  who  then  wrote  to  a  friend,  that,  if  he  were  not  ao 
deeply  engaged  in  the  scheme  of  briBwiqg  water  lo 
Londout  he  ihould  certainly  engage  in  it. 

Very  Kttle  has  been  written  on  the  aiibject  of  em« 
bankiiietits,  as  u  separate  branch  of  art,  by  British 
aulliurs.  Dugdale'ii  work  is  entirely  historie.il  ai^d 
topographical.  But  the  writings  uf  Snu  aton,  Young, 
Gregory,  &c.  contain  the  general  principles  on  which 
is  founded  the  art  of  embanking,  and  every  Other 
operation  connected  with  water. 


EMIGRATION. 


The  natural  propensity  of  mankind  ii  to  Mttle.  Wad  to  neat  where  their  lot  IB  ce«t-*uch  the  vanoua 

ment  and  rest,  and  this  principle  is  Still  farther  and  powerful  ilea  by  which  they  eie  etladied  to  paiti- 

siren^thencd  by  the  intluenoe  ol  local  associations  cular  spots — und  .ho  general  their  aversion  to  change, 
over  the  mmd.  Every  one  k  strongly  attached  to  we  may  fairly  coiKludo,  when  we  see  the  iuhabitunU 
the  place  of  his  birth,  or  to  the  place  where  lie  has  of  any  couiury  eagerly  engaging  in  project*  of  emi- 
passed  his  earlier  years,  and  it  may  be  generally  re-  gration,  in  opposition  to  their  natural  attachment  to 
luurkcJ,  that,  in  whatever  spot  man  fixes  his  abode,  tbeir  native  !  i  id,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  uncer- 
there  he  takes  root.  Habita  and  aytnnathiee  ere  tainty  and  peril  of  a  new  settlement  on  a  distant  and 
created,  strong  attachments  are  formed,  and  the  unknown  »liore,  that  their  conduct  is  not  the  result 
longer  lie  remains  in  anv  particular  place,  his  aver-  of  choice  but  of  neoeaaity,  end  that,  in  thus  leaving 
iiort  to  chaii-e  grows  upon  him.  The  power  of  their  khidrad  end  their  country,  they  are  flying 
early  as-ociunoin  over  the  mind  is  exemplified  by  from  tbe  priHUre  of  ■onw  greet  aod  general  mi- 
constant  experience.    How  many  of  those  adven-  sery. 

turers  who,  at  an  early  age,  had  quitted  their  home         l  lic  gre.it    and  radicul   evil    which  afflicU  so-  Centr*! 

and  their  country  in  pursuit  of  lame  or  fortune,  do  ciety  is  tbe  want  of  food,  which  necessarily  arises  J^Jt  't 

we  see  daily  returning  to  revive  those  local  affections  from  the  tendency  of  menkind  to  increase  faster 

which,  being  deeply  imprened  on  the  heart  while  it  than  tlie  meeae  of  aubeiatence  can  be  provided.  The  ^iu,  the 

was  yet  warm  and  autceptible,  neither  thne  nor  dla.  importance  of  thia  greet  hiw  of  netore,  under  which  Principle  of 

Unce  hai  been  able  to  effiice  ?  nnd  lo  tfie  iKjwerful  the  want  of  fbod  ia  every  »hcf«i^  foiUtd  to  be  the  P«tMl««W^ 

influence  of  the  .«ame  tender  recollections,  are  we  to  grand  obetado  to  the  multiplication  cf  the  species, 

ascribe  thut  paintul  longing  and  deep  despondency  to  w  as  first  duly  appreci.ited  tjy  iWr  ^Talthus,  who,  in  his 

which  Uie  Sjwiss  and  other  imtions  are  liable  when  profound  and  invahmble  v\  oi  k  O  i  I'npultUion  h.i.s  ex- 

they  have  been  long  absent  from  their  country  and  plamed  und  enibrced  the  pnnriplL  »ith  such  ckmeii- 

thelrhome.  Sucbbeiogthegencraldi^oeitiooofauio-  lary  doaracs*  aod  force,  and  with  such  various  and  . 
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EMIGRATION. 


Bwjgatiflo.  atrifcing  QlattrstioUi  fbalk  h  wm  univcmHy  mSMfi- 
"^T      ed  at  on  hidisputable  maxim  of  political  acieoce. 

Accordiii;,'  ti)  i)ic  Miujilf  view  of  this  iDtercfting 
Mihjfci,  coiiiuuit'il  III  the  w«rk  of  Mr  Malihii<,  it  lia* 
bc-cn  ascertained,  from  the  history  of  the  American 
aud  otJter  oewtv  aetticd  colonic!!,  time  where  tliere  is 
abtindmee  of  nod  the  populaiinn  hts  been  dmddMl 
In  aoaw  ctM»  in  tweMv*6ve,iii  others  iu  tifteoa  jtmn  i 
and  it  ia  obriooi  that  if  io,000,  or  any  other  number 
ofiiilitibitants  can  be  doubled  within  tilWen  or  twenty- 
five  years,  20,000.  or  100  0<)0.  or  any  greater  num- 
ber, nay  be  doubled  in  I'lc  mihu-  )>itum1  wiih  equal 
facility.  The  incrcaiie  of  popuisitton  takes  place, 
ttieretbrc,  according  to  a  geometrical  ratio;  every 
succeasiive  addition  nffarding  the  means  of  a  i-till 
greater  increiute,  uniii  (be  earth  being  at  length  rc- 
pleniehetl  wiiii  inliabiunta.  room  ond  food  are  aliko 
wauiing  fur      farther  addition  to  thehunno  apedc*. 

It  i»  not  ca:jy  to  determine  the  rate  according  to 
which  the  productions  of  the  earth  may  be  8uj>poscd 
10  iru  reane.  This  will  in  a  great  nieanure  depend  on 
ucciticntai  circumstances.  Where  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  tortile  and  unoccupied  land,  food  will 
be  produced  in  great  abundance}  but  af\er  thf»c  arc 
■11  cultivated,  and  the  less  fertile  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy  begin  to  be  settled  b/  ila  Increaaiog  inhobiMnia, 
auMtBtence  will  be  prodneed  nt  n  alower  rate,  end 
with  greater  toil.  In  this  manner  «vc  find  the  popula- 
lion  coniinui-«  to  adviince  according  to  an  uccelcrai- 
ed  process,  thi-'  iiicriM5i_-  of  one  period  only  aflbrding 
the  means  of  a  still  greater  increase  during  the  next, 
and  this  without  any  limit ;  while  the  subsistence  fur 
this  rapidljr  increasing  populetion,  in  place  of  being 
|>radaced  with  the  same  fdcllity»bplMeariiicieeung 
in  pop.oitioo  to  the  growing  want*  of  the  communi- 
ty, n  neeessarily  produced  it  a  slower  rale,  and  willi 
Heater  toil,  uX  tlio  j)t  riud  wticii  it  i?  rn'i.-it  iwinti  il. 
While  till,'  princijilf  o\  nopulntion  ii  yc-t  in  lull  vigour, 
andisevtry  day  a(.(juii  iiij:  mw  iJiuicrs  it  iiu  rua.'-c,  the 
produce  ut  the  earth  ie  daily  jiroc'iir(.'<l  with  ^rt*aler 
difficulty.  The  same  causes,  tliortlbro,  which  oc- 
casion tt  continual  multiplicatiou  of  inhabitants,  pre- 
TCDt  any  progressive  Increase  in  Uie  supply  of  provi- 
none.  By  a  long  proomt  of  skiliul  ciduvatioo,  the 
ewth  may  at  last  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  itt  pro- 
ductive powers.  This  !.iutc  of  tliingi),  it  is  stijiposc  d, 
has  already  taken  jilacL  iu  China.  N<j  eltui  nf  liu- 
maii  iiidu--trv,  hiiwevcr  jllJlcluu^Iv  ilnutli-d,  tould 
ever  pruiiably  dtiuhle  tiic  produce  of  tins  highly  cul- 
tivated country,  iiut  the  population  could  stUl  be 
doubled  in  fifteen  or  ttvi-nty  years  with  thesinie  fa- 
cility at  before.  All  count rtes  which  hare  been 
bog  aettled  and  cultivated,  are  in  aome  measure  u 
a  similar  eonditioti.  No  elfortt  of  human  skill  eonld 
|H)SMb!\  draw  from  Gieat  Uritain  double  its  presfiit 
protiuLf  within  the  pi  riod  during  which  its  popula- 
tion could  he  doLlhlrd,  and  ni  all  such  CUunlriL!!, 

therefore,  the  farther  imrci-e  of  inhabitanU*  m 
checked  by  the  want  of  i<  I  It  is  manifest,  in- 
deed, tliat  the  number  of  peufile  in  any  country, 
or  in  the  world  at  large,  must  be  limited  by  the 
quantity  of  tubsisteooe  provided  for  their  support. 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  population  of 
every  country  mu!-t  be  ki  pt  H  itliin  the  limits  of  its 
food,  this  object  may  be  accoiupltsijed  by  the  opera- 


tion «f  two  diieient  Cftiuce,  Itt.  General  habiU  of Cmiptfsi. 
refinement,  or  prudential  motiveB,  such  as  the  fear  «^v^ 

of  brin«,'inj{  children  into  existence  wiihoul  the 
BSfSfW  1)1  (-lipjjortnif;  thim,  may  bo  iAZ  operate 
on  the  minds  ol  the  hibnuriDg  classes  as  to  dis- 
courage marriage ;  in  which  case  no  superfluous  io- 
habiunis  will  be  produced,  and  the  supply  of  food, 
thoii^  it  will  admit  of  no  increase,  will  attll  be  sol- 
licieot  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  populatioD  already 
in  exitteive.  Where  the  want  of  food  operates  in 
this  manner  to  check  the  progress  of  populatioo, 
Mr  Multhus  distinguishes  it  by  the  appellation  of 
the  prcvrntive  check.  ^Iff,  So  btroni;,  however,  is 
the  impulse  by  which  ni:iri  i'*  prompted  to  multiply 
his  spec'ies,  that  this  preventive  check  seldom  ope> 
rates  with  sufficient  force  to  restrain  the  undue  ill> 
crea  e  of  population,  in  all  countries  mankind  have 
u  perpetual  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  ibod 
can  be  provided,  at>d  even  when  the  preventive 
check  operates  with  mo<t  effect,  the  population  fre- 
(ji.i  ntly  presses  on  the  very  verj^'e  ot  iin  fuhsittence; 
and  i>  tiiuh  exposed,  by  an  accideut^ti  Liilure  lu  the 
oidiii  ry  supply  ot°  food,  to  all  the  miseries  of  want. 
i\%  the  number  of  inhabllanis  is  tiecessurily  rcvtrict- 
ed  by  the  supply  of  aubsistence,  it  is  certain  that,  if 
the  popuhition  incrcame  beyond  this  limit,  it  will 
speedily  be  brought  down  to  the  leirel  of  its  food  by 
the  o|H.-rution  of  famine  and  disease,  which  Mr  Mai- 
thuK  terms  the  po'iiivf  in  op|>osition  to  the  prnen' 
tive  rheeks  V.i  p.i|ud,ilion. 

From  x\m  va  w  then  ol'  titc  natural  and  immutable 
condition  oi'  human  society,  the  want  of  subsidence 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  and  an  inherent  evd,  under 
every  form  it;  to  avoid  which,  mankind,  as  lh«|y 
b^io  to  increaaot  are  foroMl  to  separate  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  in  which,  the  inhabitants  being  few* 
cr,  food  is  more  easily  procured.  The  want  of  sub- 
sistence is  therefore  the  universal  and  constant 
cuuse  of  emigration,  which  forces  mankind  to  dis- 
ptfiHii  liiemselves,  and  to  explore  the  world  for  a 
more  desirable  abode.  It  is  no  love  of  change  or  of 
adventiure  which  prompts  them  to  wander  into  un- 
frequented parts.  It  is  the  urgent  pressure  artsii^ 
from  an  overcrowded  populatioa  which  iomels  thcoit 
from  Uieir  homes,  which  breaks  the  tics  of  kindred, 

!ind  forces  tlicm  to  enconi'ler  all  the  h.irdhhips.  aud 
dangers  at  titsv  ur:U  uutntd  acene.-.  W  litre  a  ct>ro- 
luunity  is  happy  uiid  prot>perou»,  uiai  kind  will  fol- 
low their  natural  propensity  to  seltlement  aud  rest ; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  principle  is  disturbed  by 
an  opposite  and  equally  poweriiil  principle,  name- 
ly, the  fear  or  the  actus!  experience  of  want,  that 
enigratioB  win  bo  nmeitod  tOb  es  the  least  of 
two  evils,  not  (Vom  choice  but  from  nect«ity. 
It  is  under  the  inHiieiiee  of  this  griat  l;Uv  of  na- 
ture, naiiicl\  ,  the  teiidLt-i  v  of  mankind  to  increase 
fat-ter  tiiun  lood  can  he  provideil  (or  tliein,  that  the 
earth  has  been  overspre.td  with  iiihabiLtuUs.  From 
the  original  seats  of  pupuktton  and  improvement, 
the  human  race  would  oaturally  overflow  into  other 
parta.  The  regions  which  were  most  desirable 
from  their  happier  soil  and  climate  would  be  first 
occupied  ;  tlteM;  being  replenished  with  people,  the 
overflowing  i-treani  »ouki  luiiuriilly  reach  the  less 
habitable  parts;  until  at  lengtli  the  frozen  regions  of 
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EBHpktinn.  the  north  and  the  bunting  climes  of  the  south  would 
^V^'bc  fuHjf  peopled,  in  proportion  to  the  scanty  suhsi^l- 

COCe  to  be  drawn  from  them,  by  an  unskilful  and  bar* 

banmaimce. 

The  eartli  being  in  this  nanner  6IIcd  with  peo< 
pie,  and  no  more  vacant  space  remaining  for  new 
emigratluns,  the  great  check  to  population,  from 
the  want  of  siibsiittnce,  must  now  h-e  felt  in  all 
its  force ;  aiul  it  in  evident  that  no  farther  incri-.i-e 
01  inhiiliitants  can  take  place,  unle»s  new  modes 
of  subsistence  be  contrived,  by  which  a  greater 
supply  of  food  migr  be  derived  from  tbe  same 
extent  of  territory.  The  most  primitive  and  bar- 
bannis  mode  of  life  ever  found  to  prevail  among 
mankind,  is,  when  they  depend  for  anbsistence  OA 
huntini;  and  ti«hinp,  or  (in  ;i  casual  supply  of  *uch 
proJucc  as  ilie  oMitli  >,i)  int^infou^ly  yields.  From 
tlu:  humbli'  and  ii(iL;i-.uli-'d  cinidiiioii  <jf  hunters, 
-  they  gradually  emerge  mto  that  of  shepherds,  and 
wbOe  their  flocka  and  htrds  afford  them  a  more  cer- 
tain provison,  the  care  of  these  neccsaarily  calls 
Ibrtb  a  greater  degree  of  foresight  than  belnngs  to 
the  hunting  tribef,  and  tbe  community  being  also 
in  possession  of  a  stock  for  their  immediate  subsist- 
ence, are,  in  every  respect,  in  a  superior  coniiiti(in 
to  mere  sava^t-s.  It  is  in  the  agrieultural  ^late  in 
wliich  a  conimuiiity,  adopting  all  the  most  ingenious 
and  successful  modes  of  cultivation,  and  improving, 
at  die  lame  time,  in  all  the  arte  of  commerce  and  io> 
dnMry,  gradually  aocumulatei  capital  and  acquires 
habit*  of  luxuiy  and  refinement,  Uiat  the  earth  sup. 
ports  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  this 
state,  therefore,  mankind,  Impelled  to  improvement 
by  the  sti  nulus  of  necessity,  cominually  tftul.  But 
as  the  course  ot  improvement  is  retarded  by  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  it  lias  always  liappencd  that,  ni  the 

Eoeral  population  of  the  world,  Uiree  classes  have 
en  comprised,  who,  though  variously  modified, 
nwj  be  distinguished  into  thoae  of  hootert,  shep* 
herds,  and  agriculturista.  When  the  earth  is  wholly 
occupied  with  these  different  communitieii,  in  each 
of  which  the  population,  according  to  the  great  law 
by  which  it  increases,  soon  reach  the  utmost 
limit  of  its  food,  it  ia  luaiiifest  tttat  the  great  stand- 
ing cause  of  emigration  will  be  in  constant  opera- 
tion,  and  in  this  case  there  ia  little  doubt  that  ntui' 
bers  will  incur  the  risks  of  •  removal  for  the  sake  of 
improviqg  their  oondition. 

The  idiahitants  of  a  country  may  emigrate  indl* 
virlually,  in  which  case  they  will  be  iiicor|)orated 
with  the  new  community  into  whit  li  tliey  enter,  and 
their  settli-ment  n  ill  be  made  w  itbout  violence  ;  or  a 
whole  nation  may  emigrate,  with  «  view  of  making 
their  way  to  new  settlements  by  the  sword,  and  of 
driving  out  by  force  the  inhabiiaata  of  the  territory 
mto  which  their  irruption  ia  made^  Amonc  civilisra 
nations  it  is  acarcely  jpoaailile  tbat  tbia  mode  of  emi. 
gration  Can  take  puce.  No  government  would 
countenance  its  subjects  in  any  predatory  irruption 
on  the  territory  of  another  state  ;  neither  would  the 
wealth  acquired  by  civilized  commun  tics,  nor  the 
habit«  of  order,  industry,  and  peace,  which  wealth 
necessarily  superinduces,  at  all  consist  with  any  audt 
hostile  enterprises  against  the  repoae  of  other  oa> 
tboii.  In  ID  «4vMiiMd  Mate  of  aoclety,  dMsefoKy 


the  licence  of  emigration  is,  in  sonic  dcf;rcc,  rc«  F.migrition. 
Strained;  mankiiui  cmij-rate  individually,  but  not  la  ^^V^*' 
huge  bodies,  and  in  Ibis  manner  they  arc  quietly 
absorbed  in  tbe  new  cowimBniriiw  mto  which  they 
enter,  and  to  die  hwa  and  manneci  of  which  thqr 
neceasarily  conform.  But  thoD|^  the  civilized  eora> 
munities  of  the  world  nevtr  violenUy  emigrate  into 
cacli  other's  territories,  they  frequently  invade  the 
domain  ot  the  s  ivige,  by  obtrudmg  new  settlers  on 
his  uncultivated  territories.  These  citiigrafing  in 
considcrahio  bodie*,  and  being  provided  with  every 
neoesaaiy  iroplcmunt  either  of  culiivation  or  of  war, 
take  posaeisioa  of  tbe  soil,  which  they  cultivate  for 
thefar  support,  and,  padoaliy  increasing  in  proportion 
8$  their  improvetl  modes  of  cultivabon  draw  an  in. 
crta-cd  p.oduce  from  the  soil,  all  the  elfitrU  of  the 
original  propnt  lor?  to  diitlodge  them  arc  found  un« 
availing.  I  roni  sucli  small  bei;innings  it  is  that,  in 
modern  times,  ail  tiie  Nourishing  communities  ot  the 
new  worid  have  had  their  origin. 

Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  hunters  and  shep* 
herila,  emigration  necessarily  assumes  the  character 
of  violence.  The  earth  bemg  already  occupied  with 
inhabitants,  it  is  manifest  that  no  hvge  body  of  emi. 
grants  can  effect  a  settlement  in  any  territory  uiih- 
out  displacing  an  cq ml  proportion  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  riuse,  liowever,  will  not  yield  wtthout 
a  struggle;  wars  Daturolly  commence,  which  ore 
carried  on  with  an  iiui:tLracy  suited  10  the  hnpOft* 
ant  object  at  stake  i  and  while  the  coo^ror  eccu" 
pies  tbe  vacant  gronnd,  the  world  b  Ibmned  of  its 
superlluoaa  inbuilaots  in  these  conteatt  for  room 
and  food. 

The  want  of  subsistence,  wlileh  thus  excites  In  man- 
kind a  restlessness  and  nn  ini]iatieiice  ot'  tiieir  coaUi- 
tion,  and  fintdly  impels  tbem  to  eiuigration,  appears, 
from  the  experience  of  all  history,  to  be  a  most  fruit, 
fni  cause  of  war;  and,  in  these  struggles,  the  mere 
savage  baa  little  dmnee  against  tbe  more  formidable 
videnee  either  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  *or  of  civtllsed 
commtinitie«.  By  the  Rrst  lie  is  driven  from  his 
ground  whenever  it  can  be  occupied  witli  advantage 
for  tile  purposes  of  pasture;  while  the  civilized  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  occupy  bis  territories  with 
new  settlers,  who,  spreading  cultivation  over  the  de* 
scrt,  and  establishing  towns  with  all  their  refine- 
ments of  arts  and  manufactures  where  there  was 
formedy  a  wildeniess,  destroy  the  hunting-grounds 
of  the  savage,  and  expel  him  whh  the  wila  beasts, 
his  natural  prey,  from  these  seats  of  industry.  1  lius 
driven  farther  into  the  woods,  he  is  reduced  to  tight 
for  his  subsistence  with  other  tribes  in  the  eaiiie  coiidi- 
tion  as  himself,  and  with  whom  he  has  more  chance  of 
waging  an  equal  war.  Room  and  subsistence  beii^ 
iml^icnsable  to  the  farther  multipUcatioo  of  the  spe- 
cies, every  combined  movement  anwi^  mankind  m 
quest  of  these  oUects  is  the  signal  of  discord ;  the  sa* 
vage  tribes,  confined  to  tbe  more  remote  and  unfire- 
quented  parts  of  the  earth,  n.utually  exterminate  each 
otiu'r  i)y  tlu  ir  constant  and  ferocious  hostility ;  and  the 
pastoral  natimis  eariy  on  equally  destructive  contests 
with  each  otlier,  or  w  ith  more  civilized  communities, 
fierbarism  and  civilization  are  in  this  manner  the 
natural  enemies  of  each  other ;  and  a  most  io*»> 
tante  war  It  the  iaeeiiaUe  consiequence  of  thia 
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FmlgriiioB.  hortiht)'.  On  the  i^ue  of  the  conleit,  the  very 
existence  of  both  parties  is  ttiliied.  To  the  van- 
qaiihedt  nothing  remaina  but  to  pcffiili  hj  famine 
or  the  destroying  aword.    If  the  barfwrom  invs- 

dcrs  prcv.iil,  itll  traci-8  of  civih'zation  are  swept  away 
—till'  form  of  society  i»  changed — it»  ioxtitutions 
iU>trii\cd,  ami  the  iKition  itselt  reductii  ni  iler  tSe 
luost  degrading  baiulagc.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  barbarians  arc  re|H.'iled,  they  huvc  no  refuge 
from  dc-tructioD.    Thtre  i«  no  ahernative  between 
▼iciory  and  death,  and  tbua  both  parties  mutually 
light  with  the  ftuy  of  dMpention.    But,  where 
the  reaoureet  of  a  emiiscd  ttate  are  vigorously  cal* 
forth  for  the  common  safety,  tlio^t'  furmuiablc- 
inroads  will  be  generally  repelled,  and  tlio  country 
saved  Crom  the  ignominy  of  a  barbarian  yoke. 
Kniffiatinni     'I'o  this  principle,  namely,  the  dinproportton  be- 
bywhkli  the  twcvn  the  increase  of  subsistence  and  of  popuIatUBi, 
Hom^n  Em.  trace  Uiat  ioirit  of  emigration  and  of  C00« 

•To^im.         which  prevailed  tinhwmlly  amoag  all  the  pu- 
lorul  nations  of  the  utcteot  WOfid.   The  dmncttt 
and  manners  of  those  rude  tribei  has  bee*  powerfnl- 
'  ly  dtlltif.itctl  b\  the  tlomniit  liislorian  of  the  Roman 

E;)i[iir»-  ;  and  Air  Mdilhus  ail  ! id  a  fine  historictil 
^kitih  ot  the  rise  and  pr<)gre>>  ol  tlmsc  emigrations 
M  hii  h,  alter  a  long  train  of  political  convulsions,  ter- 
minated atkngthinthc-subvercionof  the  Koman  power. 
It  uppeara,  that  all  that  vaat  portion  of  the  earth,  from 
the  Danube  and  the  abore*  of  the  Baltic  to  the  con- 
fines of  ('liina,  wa»  formerly  occupied  by  a  popula- 
tion of  Khcpherds.  These,  though  distinguished  into 
scjiarLile  nations,  pi)SMs>ii;g  a  strong  principle  of 
unity  in  the  common  tie  of  tiieir  congenial  mnn- 
ners,  easily  coalesced  under  an  enterprising  letidcr 
for  any  scheme  of  emigration  or  conquei't.  Di  riving 
their  subsistence  from  posture  and  the  cliuce,  their 
ordinary  life  wat  one  of  constant  mi|{ratiin»  in  which 
they  were  inured  to  fttigue,  and  ittatnicted  in  the 
use  of  all  warlike  wt  apons ;  tlicy  wcvc  akilful  horse- 
men—expert in  archery  and  in  throwing  the  lance, 
and  extremely  active  in  all  tlmr  movement*.  In  thi.s 
wide  ocean  of  barbarism,  the  stream  of  emigration 
«M  either  impelled  eastward,  as  accidental  circum- 
tUftWt  directed,  against  the  flourishing  empires  of 
Aawt  or  westward  against  the  Roman  empire,  within 
whose  piediicti  the  whole  civibaation  of  the  wcsten 
worM  was  compn'!>ed,  and  ahemoteljr,  as  it  reached 
either  of  tliisi'  iinpirt  s,  their  whole  colli-ctid  si  ri'iii.'tli 
was  found  iitccist^ary  to  withstand  tin-  tiiock.  Of  the 
great  empires  of  Asia  some  were  fubvutid  by  the 
formidable  inroads  of  those  wandering  tribes ;  and 
in  Europe,  ihc  doubtful  balance  of  the  world's 
destin;  frequently  trembled  between  baiharism  and 
chrllization.  At  an  early  paiod,  Rome  wae  awaifed 
by  (lie  inroads  of  (he  barbarians,  and  all  imiptioo  of 
the  (jauls  had  well  nigh  crushed  her  rising  power. 
I:i  aflir  titiii'i,  the  Cimbri,  i-mi^ratin^-  in  ijvu^r  of 
new  settlement)-,  were,  after  they  li.id  desltoytd  live- 
consular  armies,  arrested  in  their  victorious  career 
by  Marius,  when  the  whole  nation  almost  was  ex- 
terminated. The  6ub£e(|uent  contests  of  Julias 
Cnsar,  of  Dnisus,  'liberius,  and  Gerataaictis,  niilt 
the  Gauls  and  Gennans,  stiti  attested  the  superiority 
rif  the  Itonum  arnir*,  und  iiiiprenied  upon  the  barba- 
riaus  a  :-alutary  ttrror  uf  llic  Human  luaue.  lie* 


pelled  fnm  the  Boaan  frootier,  their  superfluous  WsiigiaOia. 
resourcea  would  naturally  be  eoimwwd  in  intes-  ^^V"^ 
tine  wan  with  each  Mher  for  reoas  and  subsist- 
UBtn  the  power  of  popidalioo  renewing  tfae 

strength  of  those  warlike  communities,  prepared 
them  lor  fresh  conflicts  with  the  civilized  world. 
Aceiirdin^^lv,  « c  inid  ihem,  in  tlie  iktlme  of  the 
empirt,  rtuev.ii(g  Uieir  irruptions  on  the  Roman 
territory.  During  the  succeasire  (Hhnhltstration  of 
a  sericK  of  feeWe  priiiees,  the  empire  wu  assailed  bj 
ncM-  swarms,  and  the  degenerate  Romans  had  reoowae 
to  the  dangerotti  paUcj  of  ("dHog  the  enemy  whom 
they  could  no  loB^r  eom|uer.  Tnia  flMal  diacloaiire 
di"  wealth  and  weakness  *oon  exiiiLd  tlie  cupt> 
diiy  .if  iww  enemies,  who  broke  iliri)ii|,-li  the  ill- 
giiardeil  Irontier,  .md  spread  (errtir  ti>  the  gate*  of 
Rouie.  i  he  country  became  one  uiavicrsai  scene  of 
rapine  und  oppresiiion,  and  it  was  only  by  (he  vigour 
and  activity  of  Aureiian,  Frobu?,  and  DiodetlMl* 
that  the  tottering  emmre  was  aaved  from  its  final 
overthrow.  Dunne  tnia  interval,  the  haitTfanw 
wasted  their  popuutieo  in  bloody  hostflitica  with 
e:u  li  otlier,  niitil  nature,  more  powerful  to  renovate 
than  io  ciL-.iroy,  recruilinp  (heir  number*,  en- 
abled iheni  lo  M  t  out  on  new  i  m  afon.s,  »vith  un- 
diminiiUicd  Mtreugth.  During  the  reign  of  Coustan- 
tine,  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  has  agm 
called  forth  to  rcpd  a  new  invasion  of  those  dcattoy* 
tn^  hordes.  They  weve  ▼anqulshed  on  every  side,  and 
dntrea  into  the  mountains,  where  it  is  calculated  that 
about  IOO,(HX)  of  them  pi'rii>lied  from  cold  and  famine. 
Other  invaders  now  aroM/.  vshu  wire  nuiiid  and  dis- 
persed with  great  sl::u^!iii  r  by  the  »4ulike  Julian, 
und  pursued  into  the  ^luoiny  recesi-cii  of  the  German 
foretiu  ;  but  those  signal  successes  obtained  for  ibo 
declining  empire  no  relief  from  incessant  attackl*. 
and  the  reign  of  Vakntinian  waa  one  continned  con* 
teat  with  the  mvading  hosts.  **  The  fiite  of  Rome,* 
Mr  Malthus  observes,  "  wa^  at  length  determined  by 
un  irresistible  emigration  of  (he  Huns,  from  the  east 
and  tiiirlb,  which  |)re(  i])italed  on  the  i  mpire  the 
whole  body  of  the  Goilit and  the  notions  of  (icr- 
many,  goade<l  on  by  this  powerful  impulse,  were 
driven,  en  vinsir,  on  the  Koman  province*.  "  An 
em^ation,"  Mr  .Maiihua  oontinucs,  "  of  400,000 
penooa  issued  from  the  satne  ooatt  of  the  Ballio 
which  had  poured  Ibrth  the  myriads  of  €!imhri  and 
Teutone*  iluring  the  vigour  of  the  repMtilie.  ^Vhen 
this  host  was  destroyed  by  w.-vr  and  li.inme.  other 
adventiirer.s  ruccccded.  The  Suevi,  the  ^'iindals, 
(he  Alani,  the  llurgundians,  potired  (he  Uliiiie  never 
more  to  retreat,  llie  conquerors  who  first  settled 
were  otpeited  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders. 
Cloods  of  barbariana  seemed  to  collect  from  all 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Gatherihg  fresh 
darkness  and  terror  as  they  rolled  on,  the  eongrcgatcd- 
boJies  at  length  oh^i  in  ed  thesun  of  Italy,  and  sunic  . 
iJie  w  estern  world  in  inglu." 

So  long  as  such  an  extn  tive  space  of  Europe  and 
Asia  was  occupied  by  tlicso  pastoral  tribes,  the  re- 
pose of  the  civiKied  world  wu  constantly  assailed 
by  their  barbefom  invuions;  and,  in  the  couiae 
of  their  varioui  expeditions,  the  finest  countries  of 
Europe  were  taken  po»ses»ion  i  f  nnd  plundered. 
The  aame  prineiple  of  iacreai^c,  wluch  was  the  ori> 
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t  n-i;xiatlor..  ginal  cause  of  all  tlicse  movements,  vnH  (  Mntiiuii  il 
''^V^  to  operate  with  uodioiiiukhctt  force ;  but  while  the 
central  countriee  of  £iuope  icmaiaed  in  poN»(>&Mun 
of  their  fcoml  etmtfatmn,  there  wm  little  cliancc 
ofsMilf  wrnting  from  them  what  they  lud  M  hard- 
ly »  on  ;  And  the  spirit  of  emigration  beiDg  tfaerefoire 
clu  ckid  anil  confined  for  a  lime  within  narrower  l». 
niil«  by  land,  the  barbarouK  iKiiion-i  nt"  tin  north 
found  vent  for  their  ovcrdowiiig  numbers  by  aca. 
During  the  di8traction«  which  endued  in  Europe 
•ubie)|iient  to  the  reign  of  Charleiuagnc,  their  niart> 
tiow  anterpritee  were  prosecuted  wiiti  great  vigour, 
and  thqr  f^"*^  oatraatatiom  over  Lower  Sax- 
ony, Frienand,  Hananl,  Flanden,  Sic.  They  ra- 
vaged the  cr  1  1-  ' '  Francci  pillaging  and  burning  her 
finest  town^,  jjid  nt  kngth  obtained  possewion  of 
some  oi  lier  finetit  provini  t's.  Tlic  IJriiiiili  isles  were 
£ar  too  years  exposed  to  their  ravages  ;  and,  during 
dia  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  their  plundvr- 
iD§  ttmditioiis  were  directed  against  aJI  the  most 
powernil  aationa  in  Europe,  tmtiT  ui  length  the  im- 
pnavfof  powera  of  these  courtiric-  developed  ty 
civtllsatioD,  and  directed  by  <:  j, ,  vore  found  tnffi- 
cient  to  repel  all  »uch  irrtt;iilLir  inroails.  It  was  in 
this  manner  the  growing  stri.iigrli  ot'  tlic  Iluropuan 
atates,  that  laid  the  roiirnl.itii'o  tur  ilui:  iinjiurtaut 
change  of  manners  amon^  the  uonhtrm  nations, 
wider  the  influence  of  trfaich  ImbiU  of  vmigratlou 
aanl  plunder  haa  been  nperwded  by  the  peaceful 
puninu  of  i^cultvra.  From  thia  period,  the  re- 
po«  of  the  civilized  worU  haa  never  htm  aarioinly 

lendangered  by  the  migra^om  of  any  barbafOtiS  na* 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  likt'ly  tliat  such  (.-oiitL^is  '-vill  ,  vii 
be  renew<*d.  The  |)iistv>ral  ir>be!>  wtrc  iDfiU.LL.ilWt 
from  the  Vi\>t  >p;icL'  met  which  they  were  allowed  to 
range.  They  are  now  reduced  within  much  narrow- 
er limila.  Most  of  them  have  been  reclaimed  from 
Aair  nide  babila  and  trained  to  inductry.  What  haa 
bean  thua  loat  le  lavage  life  haa  baan  aamcdbydvi* 
tisatioo.  The  resources  of  the  oae  nave  been  w- 
creased  as  those  of  tlie  ether  have  dhnlniabed.  It 
dac«  not  appear,  therefore,  from  the  present  asjuct 
of  the  world,  that  civilized  man  has  any  tarttier  iii' 
justice  to  tireucl  troni  liis  savsfje  bretiiren.  TIhsc 
viewa  ore  eloquently  enforced  by  Gibbon,  in  the  phi- 
kaophiGai  and  striking  view  of  the  leading  cansea 
whicii  CMidnaaJ  to  the  fall  of  the  western  enipire» 
trith  which  he  doses  his  hiatoiy.  '*  Socb  fomididile 
eaiigratioDs,"  be  obxerves,  "  can  no  longer  issue 
from  the  North  ;  and  the  long  rtrpoite,  winch  has 
been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  pn]iuliition,  the 
happy  conncfjiience  of  thf  progreiis  ot  mria  md  agi'i> 
culture.  Instead  of  soitil  rude  villages,  thinly  scat- 
tered among  its  wood«  and  morassts,  (iermany  now 
prndnoea  a  list  of  two  tliousand  three  hundred  wall- 
ed towns ;  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Ihnunark,  8we- 
dot,  and  Pdand,  have  been  soecesrively  celdiysh- 
ed;  and  the  Hanse  merchants,  with  tlic  Teutonic 
knightis,  have  extended  their  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  eastern  ocean,  Kiissiu  now 
a&somei  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  cm))ire. 
The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are  introduced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena ; 
•nd  the  fiereeet  ef  the  Tertar  hordes  have  bean 


t  iuu'ht  lo  n-eriible  and  olx'v.     i  he  reign  ofinJcpcn-  Emi8r»tifln- 
deul  barbariiim  ii  now  contracted  to  a  narrow  8|iuii ;  "^'.''^^ 
and  the  remnant  of  Calmucks  or  L'zhccks,  whose 
ibreei  may  be  utmost  numbered,  cannot  seriously 
exdte  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  rcpoblic  of 
Europe." 

In  modern  times,  since  the  progrei^  of  improve- Clantcv  sf 
roent  lias  resti  iiiiLH'i  i(u  lici  iKc  oftiu  si:  riuk  tribes, 
the  spirit  of  eaiigratjon  and  LoniiULst  lias  chicrty  op- p.„jjgj|, 
pearfd  among  the  civilized  liilial)itants  ol  the  world,  uons. 
by  whose  encroachments  the  barbarous  nations  have 
been  oppressed.  The  diaicovery  of  the  immense  con- 
tinent of  America,  which  was  chiefly  ovenpread 
with  *avage  tribes,  or  with  nations  in  rae  mfiacy  of 
improvement,  presented  a  vast  outlet  lo  the  over- 
flowing population  of  civilized  Europe,  and  the  re- 
puted wealth  of  thase  newly  discoveri-d  eountrius, 
whichwere  found  to  conlatu  ubuadaiicc-  of  tiieprecioua 
metals,  soon  attracted  crowds  of  advcnturera  from 
even  quarter.  The  first  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  New  World  were  nv  dw  undiyiiaed  poi!- 
potei  of  rapine  and  cotniMai.  ^  Thigf  were  pimljr 
military,  not  80  much  wiHi  a  view  to  aettlement  aa 
to  plunder  ;  atul  it  n  .i.s  aflt-r  the  first  race  of  ad- 
venturers had  perished  tiiai  the  emigrants  began  to 
estuhlisti  themselves  permanently  in  tiie  country. 
With  this  view  they  resorted  to  such  measures  of 
violence  and  cruelty,  that,  in  most  casca,  they  either 
extirpated  the  original  inliabitanta,  or  brought  them 
under  the  most  galling  bondage,  and  in  tho^e  parta 
of  the  cewpy  where  way  fled  into  the  deaerta  be* 
yond  Ae  read  of  thdr  eppreieoie,  and  where  they 
lubsist  in  savage  independence,  the  cruel  i  j  :rl  'S 
which  they  originally  suffered  is  siill  attested  m  their 
invLterate  iiostiliiy  to  the  Spunish  set'iers.  The  set- 
tlements of  the  European  states  in  North  America 
were  not  planned  upon  exactly  the  same  principles 
of  open  vmlcnce.  The  savage  tribra,  by  which  thia 
ponran  of  the  continent  was  inhabited,  prei>ented  no 
audi  temptationa  to  tba  avarice  of  civilised  nations, 
and  the  first  emigrants  who  were  sent  out  liad  no-' 
thing  else  in  vitw  but  to  cultivate  the  country  for 
their  subsistence.  Agriculture  and  not  conquc&t  was 
their  uriginal  object.  I  hey  olFercd  no  violence  to 
tbt!  native  tribi>s.  Alt  they  required  was  a  space  of 
naoocupied  leriitory  on  which  to  settle,  which  was 
geaerally  procured  without  any  difficulty.  But,  aa 
UW  colony  grew  and  floutislini,  and  began  to  re- 
quire an  extension  of  territory,  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  country  quickly  perceived  that  they  would 
soon  be  di^posse'>^Ld  of  their  liiinli[i),'  t^rniuidV  by  the 
gradual  increase  (j(  tin-  new  i-t tilers.  They  had 
ccmiiiittcd  the  eapit.il  t  rror  ot"  allowing  the  colonists 
to  take  root  in  the  country,  and  they  now  endea- 
voured to  correct  this  error,  when  it  wan  too  late. 
They  accordingly  entered  into  combinations  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  invaders  of  their  eooo- 
try,  and  those  infant  establishments  were  alternately 
availed  by  secret  treachery  or  open  violence.  An 
equally  invi  teratc  warfare  was  in  this  manner  begun 
with  ihot»e  who  settled  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, as  with  those  who  had  commenced  their  carLt.- 
wtth  open  violence,  and  the  object  of  contest  was 
the  possession  of  the  country.  From  the  rapd  mul- 
tiplication of  the  new  settlers,  ii  via  obvious  that  ■ 
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Enlgnticin. the  land  would  be  sppcJily  overspread  with  their  in- 
creasing  nunibers,  and  the  whole  being  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  there  would  be  no  rmm 
for  the  hunting  tribes.  Tbi*  was  the  [dain  and  ob- 
vious principle  of  the  wax  which  was  now  commenc- 
ed. 3ut  Uie  iwue  of  a  contest  bi-tweeo  ibe  citiJiMd 
inlMblttnts  of  the  globe,  aM-istcd  by  tbe  HMtdem  iin- 
provt  iiKnc  nf  fii  i  -aniis.  ami  the  mere  hunter  of  the 
ilesLTt,  coiilJ  not  1h-  tur  a  moment  doublful.  Ti{L- 
ariK  :in(i  p  <licy  of  Europe  atconlingJy  proved  t«in 
powerful  tor  ttie  Indian  «aviii:t>.  He  hob  been  ^ru- 
dlMlly  pushed  back,  by  the  progress  of  the  Euro- 

Cooionies,  into  his  native  de*«rts ;  and  though  he 
>cca«ion«liy  distiiibvd  their  prof^reas  by  bis  pre* 
dalory  inrmdi,  yet  the  inMleynte  wiuAve  m  noet 
CBMs  subf Isting  between  tbe  ■borigmea  and  tbe  tiew 
settlers,  by  saving  ull  pt-rplvxing  or  fruitlei-s  ni 
ciations  ropectiri^  tlie  cession  of  ternloiy,  and  by 
rctluciMf;  the  ii/altir  to  tlie  plain  i^sue  ot  i.iree,  lias, 
upon  the  nhole,  favoured  the  progress  of  tlie  civiliz- 
ed encroacher  on  tiie  territory  of  the  Mvngc.  The 
war  of  extermioMKNi  which  waacovnenoed  between 
lite  two  danea  w«a  eure  to  end  in  the  ileatraction  of 
tbe  native  uibebilanie.  A  ^aiclter  proceat,  iodeed* 
coald  aearcely  have  been  devised  for  ciearinfr  tlie 
country  of  its  barbarous  ini  umbrances ;  a-ul,  how- 
ever cruel  iinU  unjust  tJas  may  appear  such  «i  e  itn- 
(luisti(inal)ly  the  harsh  mem  s  by  whieli  tlu'  impiose- 
ment  of  the  North  American  continent  ha»  been 
brought  about.  The  pour  Mvege  bat  been  driven 
Irom  hit  territory  and  hia  bene  to  melM  way  for  the 
induatriom  tiUer  of  tbe  ground.  Tbe  bouodama  «f 
the  wilderness  have  been  gradually  narrowed  by  the 
progress  of  cultivation, — the  country  has  been  clear- 
ed of  its  forests  and  of  its  inhtihituiits  by  the  xame 
merciless  process  of  destruction  ;  and  upon  tiic  run  is 
of  tliis  Mtatc  of  society  the  system  of  oocial  improve- 
meut  has  been  reared.  To  the  doubtful  frontier  of 
tbe  iVnerican  territory,  where  civilized  gives  place 
to  aavage  tile,  it  ia  well  known,  that  crowda  of  ad* 
irenturoua  omignnta  reaort,  diipeneing  with  tbe  ad< 
vantages  and  exempted  from  all  the  restraints  of 
social  life.  Here  they  act  in  the  double  capacity  of 
cultivators  and  hu'itsmen,  ^lartly  civili/ed  and  paiily 
savage,  until,  by  the  aiUaiiL-i'  o(  lu  w  i-mrgrant).,  liity 
arc  gradually  surrounded  witii  improvt  nu  nt  on  every 
tidCf  and  are  at  length  brought  within  the  pale  of 
Older  and  law.  Tired  of  this  control,  and  anxious 
to  ietome  their  firee  and  lieentiona  babiu.  tbey  dia* 
poae  nf  their  huide  to  entigranta  of  a  more  aetded 
( harac  tcT,  and  again  take  their  station  on  the  verge 
ot  ttic  (U  SC  I  t,  there  to  bear  the  brunt  of  savage  hoa- 
tility  ,  to  limit  and  to  culi'ivutt,  and  by  their  resolute 
and  ferocious  habitik,  to  repreDS  the  inroads  of  the 
exasperated  Indians,  and  to  act  the  part  of  successful 
pioneers,  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  population.  It  ia  in  thb  manner  that  tJic 
«oantiy  gradoally  aaaumea  thcaipaci  of  civiliaatioo^ 
that  tbe  fields  are  cultivated,  and  that  tbe  dwdlmga 
of  men  are  fveti  to  take  place  of  the  haunts  of 
wild  beasu.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  policy  of 
the  American  government,  in  regard  to  the  native 
tribes,  has  unifortnlv  been  humane  ard  rnli^diti  ni'd  ; 
their  original  riglit  ol  occupancy  Iui5  always  heel) 

rei^iectedi  and  the  ceatioa  of  their  tfixritory  has  ge> 
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nerally  been  procured  in  lieu  of  some  balisfaclory  Fuj^m-  . 
equivalent  offered  and  receivcKl.  But  the  iiceutiou*-  ^"^^"^ 
ne<i«  and  crneitiea  WMler  which  the  Indians  have 
been  opprcaaed  were  committed  by  indtviduala  b» 
yood  tbe  prvcincta  of  iaw  or  govefnmeM— tbey 
were  bmidea  glossed  over  under  tbe  speciooa  dtsguiae 
of  iegitiinale  hoKtdiiy  ;  and  there  was  no  one  to 

plead  tile  eause  ol  llic  oppre-sed  liidi  ins.  In  thesc 
tiri  a  nst.inLes,  the  power  ol  jjovei  niiunt  could  b* 
e\eileil  with  IiiIIl-  etiLCl  m  luvour  ol  the  native 
tnbini ;  and,  accordingly,  it  i»  nmitcr  of  history  tliat 
many  of  the  tiiiest  parts  of  the  Ainericao  territoqr 
were  with  diHiculty  wteUed  from  their  original  poa> 
•esaon,  atUr  a  moat  aevetv  and  aanguinary  struggle^ 
la  ita  praaent  condition,  Amenca  prcM^nts  a  grand 
outlet  to  the  surplus  population  nf  Europe.  It  is  dw 
the  natural  ar-ylum  of  all  tliose  who  are  Hying  in 
(jui  M  111  nuhsisienee  Iroiii  the  over  Crowded  C0mmu» 
niliiN  ol  the  old  world.  The  mliabitant*  ol  .America 
have  betorc  them  on  untouciied  and  fertile  country, 
about  2000  mike  in  extent  (counting  friKD  their  most 
■emote  aattkmcQla  to  tbe  JPacific  Uoean).  in  whkh 
for  centarlet  to  come  their  population  will  have  foU 
aoope  to  expand.  Here  there  ia  at  ample  supply  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  which  yields  abundance 
of  food,  uhile  its  cultivation  give-^  rise  to  a  cont^taat 
demand  lor  new  bbnurcn.  \V'agt.&  are  consequent- 
ly hi^'li.  the  fibniircr  lives  in  Comfort;  and  il  he  is 
industrious,  he  becomes  in  his  turn  a  purchaser  of 
land,  from  the  savings  which  he  accumulates.  If, 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  popufaaion,  the  demand 
Ibr  labour  almuld  be  calbfiea,  and  wagee  ibouM  60^ 
this  is  the  signal  for  new  emigrations,  and  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  an  additional  portion  of  the  uncultivated 
territory  ;  and  ilm^  tlie  abundance  of  land,  and  the 
c<»Mvtanl  demaml  lor  labour  in  the  western  districts, 
iiiainlains  it  lit  a  hi^h  price  in  every  part  ut"  the 
United  States.  In  these  circumstanceit,  it  is  nutnt- 
fest  that  a  labourer,  provided  he  can  trarsport  his  la- 
bour from  tbe  ovecatodud  market  of  Europe  to  tfaa 
undentocked  market  of  America,  will  diapoee  of  It 
to  better  advantage.  He  will  unquestionably  im- 
prove his  condition  if  he  can  but  once  reach  this  ad- 
vantageous market  for  his  labour.  But  ii  he  i.i  al- 
ready linking  under  tlie  roineries  of  his  condition  in 
Kurope,  the  expence  of  a  voyage  to  America,  and 
even  if  this  could  be  borne,  tltv  i^irthcr  t'xp4-nce  of  a 
long  journey  inland,  betbffe  he  readies  the  wci^tem 
provinces,  forma,  in  moat  caaea,  an  insuperable  bar 
to  hia  emigration  t  aod»  if  the  attempt  it  made  with 
insufficient  means,  it  becomei  an  extremely  hazard- 
ous experiment,  and  may  ultimately  increase,  in 

pl.ice  of  ii;lr\  iai  iiij;,  tlii'  niiseries  ol    the  emigrant. 

'ihnt  the  ini;oid  stdiesi  ut  America  uSord  extraordi- 
nary encour.i^'eincnt  to  taboureri-,  is  a  (>oint  establish- 
«rd  beyond  all  dispute ;  but  the  ditticulty  still  re- 
mains of  reaching  this  desirable  country  ;  and  to 
tbit,  arbich  is  the  important  flu»iion«  the  alteutioB 
of  emiginnta  aliould  bo  direeied.  It  in  their  bosineaa 
to  reflect,  not  merely  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  reach  Aoierira,  but  whether  they  have  the  meant 
of  transporting'  themselves  to  so  great  a  ilisiance. 

Besides  lho.se  m  the  condition  of  |.-,h' mi er».  ilttTC  "iffl^uln** 
is  n^iotluT  ciJ^s  ot  adventurers,  to  uli  in  emiiira- 
tion  to  tbe  western  states  ol  Amenca  presents  aj 
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I  mi^oB.  favourable  cli«iiM  cf  improving  tbair  eondhion. 
''^^'^  TheM  are  famen  with  a  moderate  capital.  An 
iDoMieiit  ar  bad  may  be  pntdiaNd  m  lha  unet* 

tied  parta  of  the  country,  at  the  goVcnKnent  price 

of  two  dollars  per  acre :  and  en  emigrant  who 
can  uffbrii  to  buy  unci  to  cultivati-  100  or  800  acm, 
and  8ct.:i  with  due  discretion  and  ^klll,  may  not  only 
promise  liimscira  sure  atiylum  Ironi  want,  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  yean,  the  country  being  settled  all 
around  liini,  and  his  property  rapidly  improving  in 
¥alue,  he  will  realise  an  mdepeudent  pn»f  iaion  for  iun> 
Mf  and  fiimiiy.  A  rrrooval  to  Amcnca,  lioweter,  like 
every  nilier  important  stop  in  human  life,  ihould  be 
pmii'  ubuut  with  caution  ;  it  should  be  undertaken, 
not  upon  any  romantic  fancif^  of  ideal  happiness, 
which  are  sure  to  be  disappointed,  but  on  sober  caU 
eolations  of  prudence.  Consequences  must  be  cool-. 
1/  conaidered— opposite  ioconTeoiencea  deliberate- 
ly balaiieed.»aanguine  expectntiona  nut  be  tried 
tf  the  test  of  cKperience  fancy  moat  gin  plaee 
to  reality,  and  what  fi  calmly  planned  muit  be 
vigorously  cxccutcJ.  It  is  only  in  this  manner, 
when  cinif^ratlon  is  (icIiliiTatcly  chosen,  that  it 
protniscs  to  be  a.  beneficial  measure  ;  unci,  even 
m  this  caae,  there  arc  many  difRcuitieH  und  di»- 
cdlUlgmentt  which  the  emigrant  will  have  to  cn- 

eomtar.  IImw  cooMt  chieflv  in  the  difficoltjr  of 
caecimf  ■  seniaaHiK)  bbq  oi  shmmiiic  anni  ino 
land  yields  Ha  fintimdiien— hi  the  hercuTeoo  hbour 
of  clearing  groana  which  Is  covered  with  a  thick 

forest — in  the  danger  to  a  European  constitution 
from  the  laborious  drudgery  of  felling  trees,  and  af- 
terwards pursuing  game  in  the  woods  fur  a  scanty 
sub^iistencc,  during  which  the  exhausted  body  is  ex- 
jposed  to  the  cold  dewi  of  night — and  fiiuilly,  in  tlM 
vnheaithineas  of  the  CMOtiy  in  the  victnitjr  4tf  the  nai* 
rigMa  riven,  where  the  choieeat  land  la  efaielly  to  be 
found.  AH  these  disadvantages  and  dnnger.<i  should 
enter  into  the  estimate  of  the  emigrant,  that,  when 
they  occur,  they  may  be  resolutely  met.  From  the 
concurring  account*  of  at!  those  who  have  lately  vi- 
sited the  United  Stute^,  it  appears  that  no  other 
dess,  excepting  country  iabourers«  mechanics,  and 
liurmers,  could  be  at  all  certain  of  iiiqiraving  their 
eondition  by  emigration.  There  may  oocttkmaDj  be 
«  fiiTotmble  opening  Ibr  the  employment  of  capiud 
in  mnn-ifactures  or  in  cominerre ;  but  opportuni- 
ties of  this  sort  cannot  be  reasonably  calculaied  on 
by  th.ice  who  are  .it  :i  ilistance  ;  and  emigration  u  ith 
any  such  views  would  be  a  rash  and  hi;:lil  v  ineligible 
•speriment.  In  the  American  community,  there  arc- 
no  vacancies  fbr  profeasiOMl  mea  of  any  deacription. 
f"^?^  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  great  cbun 
{^^.  .of  emigration  is  the  want  of  subsistence,  and  that 
where  a  community  is  prosperous  and  happy,  man- 
kind will  follow  their  natural  propensity  to  settle- 
ment and  rcift.  Hut  this  general  cau»c  is  frequently 
aided  by  otiur  cuuse.a,  originating  in  those  changes 
of  manners,  to  which  the  progrc-ss  of  society  is  con- 
stantly giving  rise.  In  coneeijueoce  of  that  grant 
twolution  which  took  place  in  modern  manners, 
when  the  fendal  syatem  was  superseded  ni  Einrope 
by  the  progress  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  nu- 
merous retainers  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  wore 
thrown  loo>e  upon  sodcqTi Hid  i«daoad  lo  qvit thttfr 
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former  abodea  in  qtiest  of  a  new  settlemenl.  Prior  F-mignjafc 
to  the  Improvement  of  industry,  there  waa  no  way  "'"V^ 
in  which  the  proprietore  of  tM  aoil  eeuM  eonannm 
their  Bturplos  produce,  but  in  maintaining  a  retinae 
of  idle  dependants,  who  repaid,  by  their  fidelity  in 
war,  the  briuntv  nhith  they  siihsi>ted  during 
peace.  No  etjuivulent  existed  tor  h  hich  they  would 
exchange  their  revenues,  uhich  uere  accordingly 
wasted  ih  the  roost  profuse  hospitaiitr,  and  in  thoe 
times  a  train  of  idle  retainer*  WIS  Uic  ncrer-failMlg 
appendage  of  wealth  and  greatness.  But  when  com* 
meroe  and  industry  began  to  supply  the  landed  pro* 
prietors  with  a  new  »'t]iiiviilent  in  which  tlu  ir  sur-  ■ 
plus  produce  could  be  expem'.ed,  their  idle  retain- 
ers «ire  ^'r.Klu.illv  tlisriiirseil,  and  the  nurplus  j'lo- 
duce  of  the  soil,  by  which  they  were  supported,  was 
now  laid  out  by  the  landlofd  in  expensive  luxuriea 
and  refinements.  In  the  more  improved  parts  of  the 
country,  all  those  changes  have  already  taken  place. 
The  land  la  invariably  bt  for  the  highest  rent  that 
can  be  proeured,  and  the  superfluous  population 
from  which  it  has  been  freed  is  absorbed  in  the  ge- 
ni-ral  mass  of  society.  ISut,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  these  changes  are  not  yet  fully  uccom- 
plished.  I'races  are  still  to  be  discerned  of  that 
ancient  state  of  manners  which  was  fomiarfypre> 
valent  all  over  the  eoontry,  but  whidi  are  now 
ftst  disappearing  befiira  the  progrem  of  kqwoved 
cultivation.  Until  about  the  year  1745,  the  land- 
ed estates  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  ^ 
occupied  by  tenants,  who  paid  fur  the  possession 
of  the  land  rather  in  military  services  than  in 
money:  and  though,  after  this  period,  these  ser- 
vices were  of  little  use  to  the  proprietors,  yet  from 
iialritp  and  the  influence  of  old  aitachmeuta,  the  te> 
aantiy  were  atill  continued  on  tbeir  lands.  The  ob« 
▼ions  iatereat  of  the  proprietor  b  letting  his  landa 
to  the  best  advantage  has  gradually  broke  the  force 
of  these  old  feudal  connections,  and  the  hereditary 
occupants  of  the  Highland  estates  are  now  ejected 
by  the  landlord,  to  make  way  fur  a  more  improved 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  for  more  profitable  tenants. 
Under  the  old  system,  as  many  inlmbitanta  were  set- 
ded  en  the  land  as  it  could  maintain  ;  under  the  new 
igfatcm,  no  more  hands  are  maintained  on  it  than 
can  be  profitably  <^ployed ;  and  tlie  soperfluons  la« 
bourers  or  tennnts  who  are  thus  removed  from  the 
spot  wliieli  tlien-  families  have  possessed  for  centu- 
ries, naturall}  turn  their  views  to  A'lieiica,  where 
there  are  bouiulleKS  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  ready 
to  receive  them.  Their  early  habits  and  mode  of 
life  eniiiely  disqualiiy  them  for  mercantile  busincai. 
Sheeted  Anm  thirir  hcraditafy  pomeariani,  tbay  are  . 
in  a  manner  outcasts  in  their  native  land,  and,  in 
search  of  some  new  place  of  rest,  they  voluntarily 
quit  their  kindred  and  their  home.  Loid  Selkirk,  in 
his  able  publication  On  the  Stale  o/'the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  points  out  tne  strong  motives  w-hicii  prompt 
the  Scutch  Highlander  t«  emigration,  in  preference 
to  acttling  at  home  as  a  day  labourer  or  a  manu(ae< 
tuier.  "  The  maonen-of  a  town,"  he  obaervca, "  the 
practice  of  sedentary  hrimnr  nnder  the  roof  of  a  ma* 
nufactory,  proent  to  the  Highlander  a  most  irksome 
contrast  to  his  former  life.  The  iodependence  and 
imgatariqr  to  which  he  ie  MeaatoBedy  eppreecfcte 
o 
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Biii%niuia.  t'lat  f  P  tlie  f  avAgc  :  his  acti»ily  is  occasionally  called 
iorth  to  llie  utiiioU  stretch,  in  conducting  Uiii  boat 
through  boisterotis  waves,  or  in  traversing  the  wiki- 
mt  luouDlaius  ainiikt  the  (tarais  of  winter.  But  these 
eCbrta  are  cucceeded  by  intervab  orilidolence  equal* 
Ij  cxtranei  Un  ia  accuttomad  4o  owaainnal  eit«r* 
ticnw  of  agriouharal  labour,  but  witbont  any  babitt 
of  regular  and  ttL'uJy  industry  ;  and  he  has  not  the 
iea*tc'xpL'rit.'iKc  ofst-dfntary  uiiipluymcnts,  for  wbidi, 
most  fretjucntly,  tlic  prejudices  of  bii  infancy  baw 
taught  him  to  entertain  a  contempt." 

"Yhc  emigrationi>  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
have  always  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  improve* 
nent,  and,  from  about  tlie  year  1773,  they  have  been 
coolinued  witb  liule  intermiaiioo.  Of  all  tboie  wbo 
were  tbui  eempelled  to  quit  tbeir  native  land,  Ame< 
rica  bLC!ime  tlie  natural  nsyluin  ;  and  to  di-  :  ert 
points  of  this  fc•Xlt;n^^vt•  cuiitiiu  nl  tlu'y  wire  atiriicl- 
ed  by  circumstances  in  a  gnat  mea»Lire  acciilental. 
The  first  emigrations  were  undertaken  uutkr  all  the 
disadvantages  and  anxiety  of  iin|ieilbM  information. 
But  thcae  Iwving  succeeded,  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion was  kid  Ibr  future  enterpviaee  of  tbe  same  na- 
ture: and  die  Highlanders,  wbo  watt  dil^oaed  ta 
emigrate,  naturally  cliose  the  »pot  where  their  friendi 
were  already  settlnl.  In  tlils  way,  tiify  are  scat- 
tered througlioat  ilittcTi-iit  partt.  of  (lie  American 
continent.  Suine  liave  t'oriiied  stttleuHiils  in  the 
State  ot  New  York,  on  the  Delaware,  the  Moiiawk, 
and  the  Connecticut,  while  others  have  gene  to  Gcor* 
gia  and  to  North  Carolina,  or  to  the  more  nnrtfaerljr 
elimate  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Their  cboioe 
of  a  settlement  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
natural  wish  of  being  near  their  friendi«,  by  whose 
experience  and  advice  tliey  would  be  assisted  through 
itU  the  difHcultics  of  u  hr^t  cetabii^liincnt.  A  mode 
of  conduct  more  rational,  more  calculated  for  xocial 
comfort  and  fiir  ultimate  success,  can  srnrcely  be 
imagined ;  and  if  the  interest  of  the  euijj;rant  had 
been  alone  oonsideredi  no  other  plan  would  ever 
bave  been  adopted. 

Ob««rTtttioiM     In  it,c  eIlli^raliffns  planned  hj  Lord  Selkirk    itlii  : 

?J'i!.'"^i?''' 'icws  were,  liowever,  mingled  with  llu'  oriL-inal  ui.d 
KM s nsB.    .      ,  ... ,  I   ■  .       ,  ,. 

8iniplc  purpose  ot  t[le^e  ixpcuitiorih.    In  plHce  ot 

Bssisung  tlie  Higbl.kiidcrit  m  tlieir  own  natural  and 
rational  plan  of  Joining  their  friends  already  settled 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  his  purpoic,  aa 
ba  Inmelf  atateit  wm  to  detach  than  from  tnoae  na- 
tural tieat  to  eoonteract  Ch«  nMNitaa  which  induced 
them  to  follaw  their  firienda  ami  relatione ;  and  to 
collect  tliem  into  a  new  settlement,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  mother  country.  Afler  pointing  out 
the  strong  inducements  u  hich  the  emigrants  have  to 
collect  in  particular  spots,  to  which  the  presence  of 
their  friends  and  connections  impart  the  attraction 
^«Mat  af  aaotber  home,  he  ofaaervea»  that,  to  over^ 
cooie  thcw  molivei,  it  ta  indiapcnaable  that  aoma 
strong  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  the  firat 
party,  who  will  settle  in  the  situation  offered  to  them. 
To  detached  individuals,"  he  continues,  "  it  would 
be  difficult  to  offer  advantages  sufficient  to  counter* 
baiojice  the  pleasure  of  being  settled  amotig  triend^, 
as  well  as  the  assistance  they  might  expect  from  re- 
lations. But  a  considerable  body  of  people,  con- 
noetadbgr  the  tiea  of  blood  and  fiiaoddiipii  majrhave 


less  aversion  to  try  a  new  situation."  Lord  Selkirk F-nugnoao. 
objects  to  etnif;ralion,  where  the  advetiturtirs  are  al-  "^V^^ 
lowed  to  follijw  their  own  notions,  and  Settle  in  de- 
tached bodies  in  difierent  parta  of  the  American  tcr> 
riiory,  bcqMHO  it  acattaia  the  national  resourcei^ 
which  he  propoaaa  la  lm»  twetbcr,  br  indodng  tbe 
emigrant*  to  settle  m  die  Britnb  oolonio,  **  where," 
he  observes,  "  they  would  be  of  national  utility, ** 
and  where  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  languaire  and 
manners  might  he  preserved,  llesuenis  n!so  to  ima- 
gine, that,  It  iJie  liiglilanders  were  settled  on  the 
Canadian  frontier,  they  would  form  an  admirable 
outpo«t  to  guard  the  colony  from  tbe  intnuioo  of 
American  settlers,  and  from  the  wona  plague  of 
American  principle*,  of  which  be  aatattaina  a  g^cat 
dmd,  and  against  wbidt  he  ron«lder*  the  Inveterate 
loy  alty  of  the  Highlanders  as  ar.  admirable  barrier. 
In  pu^^uance  of  those  viern,  a  colony  of  Highland- 
ers w.ij.  induced,  by  Lord  Selkirk,  to  settle  in  Prince 
Edw  .ird's  Ii.]and,  io  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  where 
an  est.ibU^liEnent  waa  fimaad,  and  where,  in  the 
course  of  about  two  yean,  a  supply  of  cubatitenoa 
was  produced  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  tettleia. 
Another  colony  was  afterwards  conducted  to  the 
weMem  paru  of  Upper  Canada.  Of  the  progress  of 
thi^  colony,  didercnt  and  contradictory  accounts  have 
belli  circulated.  Thus  far,  we  hilitve,  however,  is 
certain,  that  Lord  Selkirk's  projects  gave  riE.c  Iroui 
the  iirsl  to  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  on  the  jfUX  of  the 
Sorth'vxst  Canadian  Fur  Compant/  ;  and  lliat,  aAer 
varioua  acta  of  boatilitjr  and  aanguinaiy  ontiage^  die 
aetdement  waa  attacked  by  a  body  of  their  aertanu, 
who  barbarously  put  to  tlie  sword  tlie  greater  port  of 
the  settlers,  and  nearly  extirpated  the  colony.  From 
this  calamity  it  is  said  to  have  revived,  and,  from  the 
acce«sion  of  new  settlers,  iu  inhabitants  are  reported 
to  amount  to  about  500. 

To  the  plan*  of  enugration,  set  on  foot  by  Lord 
Selkirk,  taen  ■*  tbia  atteng  and  general  objection, 
that  tbef  piropoae  to  aecciniiliab  object*,  in  which 
the  emigrant  has  not  the  most  remote  interest,  and 

for  wliicli  alt  the  comfort,  as  well  a,s  tlie  solid  ndvan- 
ta;.'es  which  be  would  derive  from  the  intercourse  of 
Ins  relations  and  friends,  are  uselessly  sacriliced. 
The  sole  purpose  for  which  he  quitii  his  country,  is 
to  procure  a  settlement  in  anotlicr  on  the  most 
easy  and  advantageous  terms ;  this  is  hia  only  mo- 
tive for  cmbafkii^  in  ao  ha«urdou*  an  enterpviiei 
and  whatever  is  unconnected  with  his  ultimate  pro- 
sperity and  happiness,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  main 
object  of  bi^  voyage.  To  settle  among  friends  and 
relations,  whose  comtort  aad  assistance  is  material 
to  tile  emigrant,  or  in  a  country  which  lias  the  be- 
oefit  of  n  I'ree  and  enlightened  government,  where 
bo  is  sure  of  protection,  and  where,  as  much  aa 

Cniblc,  he  may  have  all  tbe  help*  of  civiliaation  Hk 
ilitate  his  progrea*,  i*  wiae  and  rational ;  and  there 
la  Mwnethtog  unnatural,  at  well  as  revolting,  in  the 
notion  of  extinguishing  all  those  locial  feelings, 
I  rii^L' r.uit  to  his  friends  and  relstions, 
an<i  wtiicli  revive,  even  on  a  ioretpn  shore,  the  itiiuge 
of  his  native  land.  According  to  Lord  Silkirk's 
pltui,  the  emigrant  is  deprived  of  all  tiiose  conso- 
lations; and  M  is  tempted  to  tiya  new  aitiiaiiaii« 
for  the  ngoe  and  cbiaurical  parpoaa  of  ooacen- 
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itioB.  trating,  for  tlie  brnefit  of  tlic  mother  country,  re- 
sources which  wouJd  be  otherwise  scattered;  or  for 
the  still  more  chimerical  purpuse  of  fruarding  the 
Canadian  frontier  from  tJte  inroad  of  American 
IprtnciplcB.  These  arc  political  t>bjccts  in  which  the 
cmimDl  has  not  the  most  remote  uiterett.  For- 
mwi^,  the  emigrants  from  the  Highluiila  had  almost 
the  whole  coouoeDt  of  North  Americe  open  to  their 
choifie.  They  coold  aettle  aaiOBg  their  cointrymen 
and  rc'littionii,  amid  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
of  regular  government.  According  to  Lord  S^lkirk't 
plan,  they  are  thrown  upon  preciieiy  the  very  worst 
portion  of  the  American  continent — withdrawn  from 
the  more  genial  climes  of  the  South— exposed  to  the 
long  rigoun  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and  separated 
flon  tbetr  fHetub.  The  flrtt  body  of  emigrants, 
who  eoooaunnied  Lord  Sellurlc,  were  aettlea  oo  an 
idaod  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  in  a  desolate 
apot,  thirty  miles  from  any  habitation,  "  in  circum- 
•tances  scarcely  more  fovourablc,"  as  he  himself 
observes,  "  than  if  the  island  had  been  complete- 
ly desert."  His  second  colony  was  established  on 
the  continent,  far  to  the  westward  of  any  settlement, 
and  wholly  without  the  precinct*  of  civiUsatioa  or 
regohv  gofermnent.  It-  was  acoordrngly  ehber 
altogether  or  nearly  crushed  by  violence ;  and  this 
fatal  catastrophe  is  a  suitable  commentary  on  tlie 
original  impolicy  of  chusing  the  desert  for  a  set- 
tlement, and  of  relinquishing  the  protection  of  go- 
vernment, with  all  the  other  advantages  of  a  more 
improved  state  of  society.  The  iMminew  and  com* 
fort  of  the  colonists,  which  ii  we  fiindan^tal 
ntioctple  of  all  coloDiiation,  was  made  sntwervieii^ 
m  thcee  plans,  to  other  objects,  in  the  bighett  de- 
gree absurd  and  chimerical;  other  interests  were  al- 
lowed to  mingle  with  that  ^reat  and  radical  interest ; 
and  useless  hazards  were  mcurrcd, — hazard*  which 
were  avoided  so  long  as  the  emigraata  were  allowed 
to  follow  the  sure  ami  uoerring  hMtbcIs  of  their  own 
individual  pnideooe. 

The  ca%r«ion*  to  Anerfca,  wMdi  were  fbnnertjr 
confined  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  to  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  have  of  late  year^  become  general 
throughout  the  kingcJom.  The  cause  has  been,  aa 
usual,  a  want  of  subsistence,  originating  in  the  want 
of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  wars 
and  devastations  which  had  prevailed  in  Europe  for 
ah<Mllt  twenty-five  ^'cars  prior  tu  the  last  peace, — the 
aapraeadeated  acrimony  of  the  liaatilitiea  waged  by 
AediArentbelligerentfi  Bgainsteadi  othe/s  trade, — 

the  interruption ,  i;i  ciir  .,_.]  icnre,  of  their  commer- 
cial intercoursL',  a  cuiaplisjation  of  othvr  causes 
of  mischief,  into  which  it  is  foreitrn  to  our  present 
purpo^'  to  inquire,  though  they  were  long  borne  up 
against  by  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  individuals, 
appear  to  have  at  length  terminated  in  a  complete 
and  general  relaxation  of  all  the  great  spring*  of  tho 
mercantile  community.  In  then  circunutaneea^ 
numbers  emigrated  to  America  with  variou*  luccen, 
artisans  and  labourers  as  well  as  substantial  formers. 
Among  others  Mr  Birkbeck,  an  En^jlish  farmer,  hav- 
ing sold  his  fclfects,  embarked  with  his  family  for  Ame- 
rica, and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  terri- 
tory on  the  Wabash,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio.  Hating 
fanned  aa.  catabliahinant  in  tbii  remote  and  leqaaateda 


e<1  spot,  he  published,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  were 
difpoml  for  similar  enterprises,  an  account  of  bia 
jii'iri  :  \  and  subsetjueni  proceeding?,  in  which  be 
seia  iorth,  in  glowing  colours,  b11  lite  advantages  of 
emigration.  Other  publications  followed  of  an  op- 
posite tendency,  and  a  controversy  was  in  this  man* 
ner  begun  on  this  important  question.  That  cer> 
tain  flluae*  of  pemna  will  im^ve  their  condition 
by  a  removal  to  America,  cannot  be  doubted.  Bat 
it  is  cquiillr  cer'-.in  that  the  emigrant  must  lay  bis 
account  with  many  liifficutties  and  discouragements, 
and  these  perhaps  Mr  Birkbeck  has  rather  thrown 
into  the  shade.  It  must  be  recollected  that  he  it 
himself  a  successful  emigrant ;  perfectly  atiified 
both  with  the  step  he  has  taken,  and  with  the  com- 


try :  and  this  dbpoutioo  ef-nhid,  eommonieating  it- 

•elf  to  bis  descriptions,  is  apt  to  excite  fancifVd  anti* 
cipations,  which  the  event  may  not  realise. 

It  is  singtilar,  that  the  emigration  of  inhabitants 
from  one  country  to  another,  eihould,  in  most  cases, 
be  regarded  hy  those  who  are  left  behind  with  the 
most  decided  marics  of  disapprobation.  To  such 
les^th  has  this  spirit  been  carried,  that  laws  have 
been  pamed,  obatructingemigrationy  at  if  it  was  an 
;  aadi  whh  a  ? lew  of  •till  Anther  dlaoonraging 
all  such  schemes,  the  most  exaggerated  aeenunts 
have  been  studioutly  circulated  ot  the  distresses  and 
difficulties  in  which  the  poor  emigrant  involves  him- 
self by  rinUly  removing  to  a  foreign  land,  in  tite 
Highlands  of  Scotland  emigration  has  always  been 
vicwetl  by  the  landed  proprietors  with  the  most  ex- 
treme jealousy  and  averuon,  although  it  plainly  haa 
it*  origin  in  the  ucaMirce  adopted  by  themehres  t&c 
tho  improvement  of  their  own  ettatet.  The  lint 
step  to  an  improved  mode  of  cultivation  Is  to  clear 
the  land  of  all  its  useless  inhabitants  ;  and  the  dis- 
carded tenants  are  compelled  to  seek  in  a  distant 
land  that  subsistence  which  they  can  no  longer  tirMl 
at  home.  Emigration  is  the  sad  alternative  whidt 
they  embrace  from  neccanty :  they  quit  the  chendi- 

ipot  on  which  their  Ihnuly  haa  been  settled  fiw 
ages,  because  they  can  no  longer  remain,  and  to  re- 
fuse titem  this  resource  appears  both  cruel  and  un- 
reasonable. Under  the  influence  of  those  prejudices, 
a  law  wa-s  pasfscd  in  1803,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  emigrant  good  treatment  during 
his  voyage,  but  really  with  a  view,  it  should  »eem, 
of  obatmethig  it  altogelheri  By  this  law,  the  moat 
extraeognnt  aJMwnoe*  are  preacribed  to  him  both  m 
to  room  and  food,  and  thcte  he  it  not  at  liberty  to  dii* 
pense  with.  Itseffi^t  is  consequently  to  enhance  the 
expenceof  the  voyage,  and  to  obstruct  emigration,  or, 
when  tins  consequtnce  does  not  follow,  to  waste  the 
slock  of  the  emigrant,  by  involving  him  in  useless  ex« 
pences,  and  to  land  him  on  a  foreign  shore  with  dimi« 
nitlied  resources.  It  tends,  in  this  manner,  like  aO 
the  other  laws  which,  in  the  management  of  private 
concerns,  officiously  substitute  looie  and  inapplicable 
rules  for  the  prompt  sagacity  of  iDdlvtdna]  prudence, 
to  injure  those  v.  h  un  it  is  intended  to  serve.  By 
other  lawN,  emigruium,  to  certain  cla»sis,  ii.  actually 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  An  artificer  who 
atiLni]>ts  to  euiigrute  "  wKh  the  inteotico  of  devoting 
his  knowledge  t(ir  the  benefit  of  fbrelgn countries,"  M 
liable  to  punithment,  at  well  at  any  agent  whont 
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EiDi({TatiM  he  is  eaeovraged  to  »uch  an  attempt ;  and,  upon 
U       this  rtrj  abiurd  law,  two  conviction*  actualljf 
s^iS^t.  took  piMW  iltliA  Old  BaUej  in  l«09(  the  one  of  • 
^^""^  iBMter  wbo  had  tSeni  an  artiflcer  advaDiacaoua 

term«  to  rmi-rnre  to  iNc  United  State*,  and  the 
other  of  the  artaiecr  h1>o,  having  no  worl4  nt  home, 
had  accepted  of  those  terms.  It  ihscrvt«i  to  be  re- 
markedi  that  the  judge  who  tried  the  c«»e,  lorsikiiing 
hit  own  pfoper  province  of  merely  administering  tlte 
lav,  commended  bighly  it»  policy,  and  dwelt  at 
great  Icogth  on  die  mitchievous  crime  with  whicli 
the  prifonen  (tood  dutifcd.  tu  deservedly  and 
aevercly  punishable  by  law.   It  i»  justly  obaemd 

by  Dr  Smith,  thai  the  iiulii^try  oi  an  artificer  i« 
his  only  inheritance,  aiid  that  to  prevent  hiui  iVoin 
di^po^ing  of  it  to  the  best  adviit  t.ige  in  an  unwar- 
rantable act  of  pon  er.  The  object  of  such  regula- 
tions is  to  depress  the  art  and  iodeMiy  of  other  na- 
thmt,  in  order  to  mooopoUze  Tor  our  own  indualnr 
tbo  market  of  the  world.  But  this  project,  wbira 
wfginates  in  nercantfle  rnabj  of  the  meat  pitiful 
d«««r!ption,  it  at  unjust  as  it  fi  irapoKtic.  We  may 
inJtcd  prevent,  by  particular  laws,  the  exportation 
anil  imporl.itioii  of  certiiin  sorts  t>(  pioduce.  But 
no  laws  can  bind  up  the  inventive  powers  of  man, 
nor  can  any  partial  enactments  of  particular  coun- 
triea  retwd  ine  improvement  of  the  wortd.  If  the 
Miwnl  hetimo  of  wealth  requires  a  supply  of  the 
Mcr  mamiAGtiuee,  and  the  proper  reward  ia  ot 
fhred,  the  art  aiad  industry  necessary  to  produce  them 
win  be  called  forth,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  which 
any  one  state  may  pass  to  the  contrary.  Tht  l  i  v. 
besides,  admits  of  the  following  simple  evaki<in ; 
The  artificer  who  intends  to  emi^jrate  takes  his  pa*- 
tHge  m  a  labourer,  ewJ,  in  this  character,  he  i* 
suliered  to  depart  without  farther  question. 

Although  the  eai^;nitiona  which  have  of  late  jHn 
l«kw  fihM  wne  aaaiAadj  oeoiiimied  by  the  total 
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want  of  coopIoyTOODt  and  subsistence,  owing  to  the  Vw'yfruim 
lamcnlatileaenngementof  commerce,  an  outcry  w  as, 
newtbeleat,  taim  uiintt  the  emicranu  bj  thote  .  l!**^ 
whom  their  happier  dieatiny  had  mifiited  to  remaiB 

at  home.  This  it  thf  more  extraordinary,  teeing  tliat 
the  country  is  crowded  with  labourers  who  cannot 
6nd  employment,  and  that  it  is  obvioui,  tliar,  it  ilurc 
is  too  httle  either  of  subsistence  or  of  cuipluynient, 
the  emigration  of  those  who  require  both  to  be  cm- 
ployed  and  to  be  fed,  will  leave  a  greater  lupplr 
for  Ihoae  iriw  remain  behind.  Wherever  there  m 
a  greater  onmber  of  lalioiirera  than  con  be  «n« 
ploycd,.~where  wagea  are  contequently  low  and  ge* 

ntral  distress  prevail*,  emigration  is  preci-tly  the 
ui04t  efluctuul  remedy  tor  ilie  evil.  In  praportion 
as  superfluous  labourer',  ire  with<lrawii  from  the 
over-crowded  communities  ot  Europe,  those  who 
are  left  behind  wdl  enter  into  mure  full  enploxv 
meot  and  better  ^ny,  and  will  live  comfortably 
in  place  of  ttarving  ••  before.  Whatever  may 
become  of  the  poor  emigrants  Chemaelvea,  the 
country  frmn  which  they  emigrate  roost  be  bcnctit- 
«d  by  the  quantity  of  ir.l  lur  thus  wlllulrawn  from 
the  market.  In  place,  tlieretore,  of  seeking  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  emigration,  it  would  he  wn-er  to 
encourage  it,  and  rather  to  give  facilities  to  those 
who  wish  to  convey  their  labour  from  Europe,  where 
the  market  ia  ovcntodted,  to  thoot  countries  where 
there  is  more  denwad  ftr  H.  Wt  arc  happy  to  add, 
that,  in  punuance  of  those  maxims,  a  plan  has  lately 
(June  I8I9)  been  adopted  by  the  Briti<h  govern- 
iiM  i  t  for  encouraging  emigration  to  -l  e  Cape  of 
ititod  Hope,  and  that  a  grant  of  L.  50,iAK»  nas  been 
voted  by  Parliument,  to  be  laid  out  in  carr\ing  it  in- 
to effect.  A  small  deposit  of  money  i.«  re(|uired  from 
the  emigrant  before  leaving  this  country,  which  is 
■etnined  to  him  on  arrifii^  at  the  Cape,  with  all  bis 

(o.) 
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Xh*  Uittorjf  of  this  oountiy,  from  the  eariiest  ac- 
counts to  the  onion  of  the  crowns,  is  given  in  the 

EncychpiTdh,  under  the  article  Englan'd.  It  is 
continued  from  Uiai  |»eriod  to  the  rupture  of  the 
tresty  of  Amient,  under  the  word  I  <  h  :m  m  ;  and  will 
be:brought  down,  in  this  Suppi  emfnt,  to  the  late 
general  pacification  and  settlement  of  Europe,  under 
the  hcaa  of  Great  Baitaik.  Ihe  present  article 
will,  Iberofiivet  be  limited  to  those  inquiries  which 
bekog  to  tho  SVclutics  of  England  \  but,  even  in  this 
view,  we  must  leate  ont  such  parts  of  the  subject  as 
>  have  been  slicady  treated  in  the  Eiici/Joptcdia,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  supplying  of  omissions,  and 
of  twseat  or  ooireeled  informMioit. 

li^StrwilibNi  £sfeiil,  Fmtf^  Cvuntry,  Soil,  and 
Gintate. 

,  ^  Eoglaad,  the  southern,  and  by  far  the  most  fintile 
and  Extent,  divitiott  of  Brilijik»  is  pofilM  in  latitndo  with  Hel- 


tend  and  the  North  of  Geniany,  extending  from  Stf 
to  6ifi  W  N.  Its  figure  fa  nearly  triangular,  and  itt 
extent  of  coast  is  \ery  great,  boih  from  being  much 
indented  and  from  tlic  ^a  bounding  it  on  all  fides, 
except  ak  :i^  1  »  ;  Itl>  of  seventy  roilet  on  the  Scottish 
border.  The  adjacent  ^as  are  the  German  Ocean 
on  the  east,  St  George's  Channel  on  the  west,  and 
the  English  Channel  on  the  south.  No  country  can 
be  more  fortunate^  situated ;  iu  climate  is  lempe- 
rate;  its  ejtttnt  is  luAcieiit  for  iu  political  security; 
while  its  insular  position  not  only  presents  the  great* 
e^t  eapabiltlics  of  aggrandiir.ement  in  u  comnicrcial 
tense,  but  has,  by  rendering  a  great  military  force 
unnece-s.iry,  in  nil  priihabiliiy  been  the  cliiif  cauie 
of  preventing  the  executive  branch  from  usurping 
absolute  power,  as  in  the  cotuilfiao  of  the  Comti- 
oent. 

Its  Miperfiekl  extent  had  long  been  a  qtiestieo 

of  considerable  doubt,  and  the  dilferent  estimates 
varied  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  acres.    Mr  Fitt, 
10 
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Sijuicjj  on  the  authority  of  Arthur  Younir,  mutned,  in 
Kittnt,  lyjjs,  the  !uperfici;il  fxtt'iit  of  Eiiyl.iiul  and  Wales 

"^■^'"'^  tp  be  nearly  47,000,000  of  acres:  a  later  calcu- 
lalim  tijf  Dr  Ueckc,  approaching  more  to  accuracy 
tlm  vnf  pnoediag  one,  fixei  it  at  48,500.000  acres 
(OftierDflftow  ea  iJu  Pndufe  of  the  Jmeofun-Tnx,  tfc. 
1 800) ;  but  a  still  more  r«ccnt  nuryey  {Itrporl  lo  Par- 
Unmcut  on  the  Roads  in  1818)  declares  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales  to  be  osily  il7,960  MatUle  uUm, 
conLaimng  37,0y i,  tOO  acre*. 

r*oeo/(he     England  b,  in  generuJ,  a  level  country:  in  the 

Cmuf.  korth,  Westmoreland,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  are  moun- 
taiaoiMi  bot  most  «f  tbe  other  countiea  of  £iiifliuKl 
pretent  a  aaecettion  nttier  of  pictumqm  «nninen> 
CCS  than  of  i^reiit  t  luvatioag ;  forming  B8t^i^ci1^•  cnn- 
trast  10  the  burrL'u  riUgcs  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  and  still  more  to  the  abrupt  and  awful 
•cenery  of  Switzerland,  or  the  south  of  (icrmany. 

bighea  mouBt^M  of  England  arc  in  the  nortn- 
veot,  wbere  thera  are  n^etal  exceeding  3U00  Ctct 
in  beigbt ;  -of  theae  the  mott  noted,  if  not  tbe  high- 
est,  ii  SLiddaw.  Between  Lancashire  and  York* 
tliire,  there  is  a  range  of  nearly  eqtiat  attitnde ;  m 
Shropshire  there  are  vari<ius  hills;  also  in  S'oiik  rsef, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  none  of  which,  hoHi/vi  r,  rLvic  li 
the  height  of  2000  fett.  There  is  a  long  hilly  range 
vhich  traverses  the  southern  counties,  in  a  line 
nearly  due  east  and  west  from  Doraetshire  to  Kent ; 
fad  another  that  jnea  in  a  north^eaat  tonne  firom 
Watibife  to  the  Ea«t  Ridnig  of  York,  bnt  both  are 
of  inconsiderable  elevation.  The  traveller,  who  pro- 
ceeds northward  from  London  to  York,  meets  very 
few  hills  and  hardly  one  mountain  in  u  diistnncc  uf 
SOO  miles.  To  the  east  of  this  road,  tbe  country, 
particularly  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  part 
q(  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  almost  entirehr 
imrei,  and  bears  •  great  resemblance  to  HoUaoa ; 
cooaittiflg  of  6aa  apyarcntlv  gained  in  «  very  re* 
note  age  from  tbe  tea.  In  ilraet,  tbe  fiiee  or  fhe 
country  '■-  nltngetJicr  different,  being  rjiniii  'iinous 
throughout,  iind  some  of  the  hilU,  in  particular 
Snowihin  and  Cader  Idris,  attaining  a  height  SeOlljP 
3600  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea. 

SesCtaL  The  sea  coast  of  Eng^d  preeenta  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  in  di&rent  aitnations :  hi  some  quarters, 
as  in  ConiwaU,  in  Kent,  in  part  of  Norftlk,  and  in 
Wales,  it  is  steep  and  elevated ;  in  other  parts  it  is 
low,  sandy,  or  marshy ;  exhibiting,  on  the  whole,  a 
variety  which  hardly  admits  of  being  brought  under 
a  uniform  description  ;  and  which,  tliou|;h  partaking 
mud)  more  of  ,i  level  than  rugged  eliaractcr,  slill 
di^n  greatly  from  the  opnosite  shore  of  Flanders, 
HoUand,  and  Fricsland,  which  b  one  continned  flat 
flir  mofe  than  800  miles. 

K«»  Of  the  rivera  of  England,  the  largest  are  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent.  The  Thames 
has  no  pretensions  to  romantic  eflcct  in  any  part  of 
iti  coursi',  nor  is  it?  body  of  fresh  water  large;  but 
it  is  navigable  for  more  than  IHO  miles,  and  in  the 
approach  to  London  from  the  Nore,  pre&ents  to  the 
•dnuriog  spectator  a  prospect,  which,  whether  we 
caniMef  the  quantity  of  shipping,  the  tflickciMllg  po- 
pnlatidn,  or  tne  liigh  state  of  imnroeement  of  ita 
Muluit  ii  whdijr  witbevt  ponlleK   The  Severn, 


tJioiigh  not  equal  to  the  Tay  in  quantity  of  frenh  &itiuii»n 
water,  i^  •.iiperior  to  the  Tliames,  and  duriiij;  the""* 
fir'it  part  of  its  course  preserves  the  charaeteristics  ""^^ 
of  a  mountain  StreHB,  being  cle:ir,  and  nt  time.s  bor. 

dered  by  pictureM|ne  teenerj;  but  on  leaving  Wales* 
and  enteruig  a  more  level  country,  It  amames  a  di& 

fcrent  aspect,  and  becomes  a  full  slow.flowing  river, 
admitting  of  easy  navigation,  and  facilitoting  greatly 
t!u!  commerce  ef  Shropshire,  Worcesterjibirc,  and 
(ilouccstc rehire.  Towardii  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Wye,  a  large  navigable  river  from  Wales.  The 
Trent  rises  in  Staffordshire,  and  after  a  course,  often 
tQrtuou$,  but  generally  in  a  north-ea«t  direction, fiiUs 
into  the  Humoer,  whidi  soon  after  becomes  a  broad 
estuar}'.  The  Mersey,  as  a  river,  is  of  no  great  Im- 
portance, but  as  an  arm  of  thr  =  i  it  alfords,  from 
the  west,  a  very  capacious  inJet  to  the  trade  of 
Liverpool,  and  facilitates  the  conveyance  of  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  interior.  The  Tyne  is  a  large  stream, 
having  Newcastle  on  its  banks,  and  Shields  near  its 
mouth.  The  Medway,  aa  a  fresh  water  river,  is  small 
an4  tlug^sb,  but  acquires,  by  the  influx  of  the  tide, 
auch  a  widtl|  of  channel  and  such  a  depth  of  water  at 
Chatham,  as  to  adapt  tt  to  the  reception  of  the  largest 
men  of  war.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  only  the 
rivers  of  \Vale«.  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  a 
lew  mountainous  districts  that  arc  rapid  or  transpa- 
rent; the  great  nujofity  of  English  rivers,  particular- 
ly in  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the  kingdom, 
arc  slow  in  their  course,  and  owe  the  degree  of  DMtt* 
ty  they  possess,  less  to  the  eflbct  of  Ibe  water  or 
scenery,  than  to  the  high  cultivation  and  degMt 
disposition  of  the  adjacent  grounds. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  lakes  of  England  ;  i  akt>  .ind 
nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  Winandermere,  l-ore*!* 
Keswick,  and  Ulleswater,  white  the  unvaried  and 
uninteresting  collections  of  water,  such  as  Whittlv- 
acameer,  and  others  in  the  ien  district,  are  to  be 
conpaied  only  to  those  in  North  HoUand  or  Fkies- 
lud.    In  regard  to  wood,  England  is  very  welt 

provided,  wtTl-irir  havin^^  many  of  those  extensivti 
forests  wliicli  are  met  witli  on  the  Continent  on  (^'reat 
mountain  ranges  ;  such  as  on  the  Jura  ridge  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Suabian  Alps  on 
tlie  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  in  private  planlatJona  of 
limited  extent,  but  of  veiy  frequent  occurrence,  and 
rametiraes  of  great  beauty,  that  the  chttfP  stock  of 
English  timber  la  to  be  found.  Several  extensive 
tracts,  such  as  the  New  Forest  in  Hampabire,  tbe 
Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  SboTWOod  in 
Nottinghuaishire,  belong  to  the  Crown. 

The  soil  of  England  is  suited  to  a  great  variety  SoU  and 
of  products;  but  it  has  not  the  exuberant  ferti- Piodim, 
lity  of  southern  cliaiat«;  much  labour  and  vigi- 
lanoe  being  requisite  to  obtain  from  it  a  grateiid 
return.  The  quantity  of  moisture  makea  it  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  pasture ;  a  diaracteristic  which 
does  not  particularly  strike  those  whose  travels  have 
never  extended  beyond  their  own  country  ;  but  is  ot' 
the  highest  importance  in  the  view  ot  those  who 
have  visited  the  Continent,  and  have  witnessed  the 
parched  and  arid  stale  of  the  richest  plains  in  the 
months  of  autumn.  In  regard  to  husbandry,  it 
hajjpens,  tgr  a  singular  coincidenee,  that,  la  England 
«■  m  $codiind.  Hie  best  is  praetiiad  in  dw  east  pan 
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of  the  island:  pwticuku'ijr  in  MMblk  aid  Northum- 
bertand.  Aa  to  mineral  tnmmm,  the  mtntm  half  of 
England,  at  least  of  Eoglaad  to  the  touth  of  YoHt> 

tbire,  u  reciuirkable  for  conUiniDg  do  minea  either 
of  coal  or  of  inttaJ ;  these  Taluabu?  depo^iti  arc  to 
be  sought  in  tiie  mure  uneven  dutricU  of  the  north 
and  WL'st,  viz.  in  Durham,  Weatnioriland,  Lancn- 
shtrc,  Shropshire,  Worcettenbire,  Devon,  and  Corn* 
wall.  In  the  eaat,  particularljr  in  Lincoln  and  Cani- 
liridgethire,  vast  improvemeBtahave  been  made  m  the 
pnaent  age  by  draining,  but  there  il  m31  die  neana 
of  making  fartlur  and  valuable  acquisitions.  Much 
also  remains  to  be  done  in  bringing  into  culture  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  moorlands  in  almost  every  county 
in  the  kingdom ;  the  sail  of  ihe«o  is  in  general  poor, 
but  the  tiUage  required  would  seldom  be  obstructed, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  by  the  ruggedness  of 
the  surface.  Companng  the  soil  of  England  with 
that  of  Che  adjeeeot  eoontries,  we  find  it  greatly  au- 
perlor  to  that  of  Scotland,  except  alon^'  our  eaitem 
coast;  It  IS  pfrhflfji  bi  tt:r  also  than  tli,>t  >i:'  Ireland, 
fertile  as  the  latter  naturally  U  ;  nor  utcii.  it,  on  the 
ivh'jli-,  i:rt\:  J  a  comparison  with  the  8oil  of  France, 
where,  amidst  disUicts  of  great  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance, the  eye  of  the  travdHer  it  eAM  MnielE  wilb 
exIeoBfe  kracta  ef  lieath  or  maiali. 

Theaoil  of  KofAlk  ia  perticidarty  adapted  tobuley  { 
and  the  fens  of  LinooIiMbiie  and  the  adjacent  coun^ 
tics  for  oats.  LeScesteriMre  has  long  been  accounted 
the  tirst  of  our  grazing  counties ;  Herefordshire  takes 
a  lead  in  orchards  ;  while  Surrey  and  Worceitcrshiie, 
bat  above  all  Kent,  are  celebrated  for  hops. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr  Comber,  in  iits 
treatiae  m  National  SuiiUUnce,  exhibits  the  resulu 
«r«  coiapuUtioo  of  the  extent  of  land  under  cuiti' 
ratioo  b  England  end  Wdctt 


Wheat     .     .     .     «  * 
ISarlejr  and  rye  . 
OMa  and  beam    *    .  • 
Clnver*  lye,  gnaii  A«. 
Roeia  and  eabtaage  cultivated 
by  the  plough  . 

Fallow  

Hop-grounds        »     •  • 
Nursery-grouutls    .     • '  • 
FVuit  and  kitchen  garden* 
Pleasure-grounda  . 
Land  depMtWtd  by  cattle 
Uedgorom,  eoaaei,  and  areoda 

Waya,  water,  Ac  

f  and  waate  landa 


3,30(1,000 
1,000,(100 
3,000,000 

l,aoofioQ 

l,SOO,O0O 
2,300  000 

9,000 
4).00O 
16,000 
17,000,000 

LSOOyOOO 


Total  vtMtfiOQ 

Ihe  quantity  of  com  raised  per  acre  is,  of  course, 
very  vanoia,  acEOtding  to  the  aoil :  ul  quarters  for 
wheat,  four  for  barley,  and  4}  for  oats,  may  be 

stated  as  a  fair  average  ret  wn ;  though  any  calculation 
from  such  data  mu»t  be  very  vague,  as  on  soine  apota 

the  produce  of  *heat  amounts  losix  qti  n  tt  r=  in  others 
to  only  1 1  quarter  /Xr  acre.  Tlte  average  w  eight  of 
a  bushel  of  good  Fngli.sli  wheat  is  about  58  lbs. ; 
in  bad  aeaaoos,  it  does  not  exceed  d&  or  67*  but 


in  good  ycaiB,  and  in  the  beat  vbeat  diatrkta,  it 
is  found  to  araisfa  (root  M  to  ft,  and  in  aome  parti. 
culartpotadilEa.  It  yielda4S  lbs.  floor  for  standard  "^^^ 
wheaten  bread,  or  46)  lbs.  for  househoold.  The  cul- 
ture of  rye  in  rii>;tand  i*  now  much  restricted,  com- 
pared lo  what  It  was  in  former  limes  ;  a\fo  that  of 
buck-wheat,  which,  un<ler  tl  e  name  of  Sarrazi  i,  is  so 
common  on  the  opposite  couitt  of  France,  'ftte  cause 
of  this  decretUK.-  Ikn  in  the  pieference  given  by  our 
peaiantry  to  wheaten  bread,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
mete  Taloable  groin  en  the  land  fbrmcrly  approfiriat* 
ed  to  the  inferior  aorts.  Of  hops,  the  quantity  raijted 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  necessarily  very  ductuai* 
ing,  but  it  may  be  computed  at  an  annual  nreinge of 
twenty  miliiouw  of  lbs. 

The  climate  of  England  is  that  of  an  insular  coun* 
tr^  of  limited  extent,  subject,  in  eooaeipMnce,  to 
ram,  and  exempt  from  intensity  of  eitber  heat  or 
cold*  Compared  with  the  adjacent  eenniriea,  it  ia 
leaa  bunud  than  Irehmd,  which,  like  Portugal,  h 
a  different  latitude,  U  the  first  land  to  intercept 
the  vapours  gf  the  AiUntic;  on  lite  <)tli«r  hand, 
the  climate  of  England  is  le»»  dry  than  the  opposite 
shores  of  Holland  and  Germany,  to  which  every 
wind  but  the  west  arrives  across  a  tract  of  continent. 
the  cliouUe  of  the  south  of  England  reseoibka 
nittcfa  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Flandeta;  white  that  of  the  nortfi  ia 
very  similar  to  the  temperature  of  Denniark,  which, 
like  the  north  of  England,  is  a  narrow  country  en- 
closed on  either  side  by  the  '•ea.  In  regard  to  the 
relative  degrees  ol  heat  or  cold,  if  Kngland  has  not 
so  much  Kunmier  warmth  as  continental  countriai  on 
the  same  pmallci,  she  generally  escapes  in  winter 
that  tnteostiy  of  frost,  whfdi  in  Ies<t  than  4S  hounof 
easterly  wind  to  frequently  seaU  up  their  hafboart. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  wuather  is  much  more  vari- 
able than  in  the  inland  part  of  the  cuniinent,  and  our 
&ky  less  clear ;  still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
balance  of  disadvantage  is  on  our  side.  The  mode- 
rate heat  and  frequent  returns  of  rnin  preserve 
througbouk  the  year  that  verdant  pasture  which,  to 
autumn,  the  continent  etijoys  only  in  its  maritime 
dittrictoi  while  thoee  drou^ta  in  spring,  which  iro 
BO  noxious  in  the  sooth  ofTVance  and  similar  latt- 

tudei  of  the  continent,  are  hardly  V;r,ri;vri  ;i;rnr,i.:  i;-. 
In  point  of  teuluUrity  alsi),  we  may  laiily  staud  a 
compiirigon  with  our  neighbours,  for.  variable  as  is 
our  atmosphere,  perhaps  no  country  exhibit*  a  larger 
proportioa  of  examplee  of  longevity. 

There  esista,  hMrever,  a  considerable  diftmce 
in  dw  climate  of  diflertnt  parte  of  Enghmd.  Ibe 
wett,  expoaed  to  tbe  Adantic,  and  containing  hills  and 
mouDtains  wfaicih  intercept  the  donds,  is  much  more 
rainy  than  the  eait,  where  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
level,  and  the  expanse  of  adjacent  water  much  leu  con- 
sidcrablc.  Another,  and  e<jual;y  remarkable  difier- 
encc,  arises  from  latitude,  the  season  being  a  fortnight 
or  three  week*  later  in  the  north  than  in  the  south 
of  England.  Motwithstanding  all  the  shill  of  the 
Morthtunbrian  fJmnera,  the  traveller  who  leaves  the 
harvest  finished  in  the  south  of  England  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  and  who  sees  the  com  cut, 
if  not  carried,  m  the  midland  countii  ,-^,  wtll  gener. 
ally  find  it,  io  the  middle  of  that  month,  untouched 
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finiatinn,   and  gfandinR  in  moil  parts  of  tlic  country  to  the 
Kncni,  &c  northward  of  York.    In  winter  this  difference  in  the 
^^^^"^  temperature  of  the  North  and  South  of  England  ii 
less  perceptible.   Aa  to  the fpriog  months,  March  is, 
proverbially,  raw  and  cold,  mm  the  prev^cnce  of 
easterly  winds,  pnticnlarly  in  the  part  of  the  kin;;* 
dom  adjacent  to  the  Gemuin  Ocean  r  April  is,  in 
general,  wet  and  favourable  to  vc^jclalinii,  but  Miiy, 
though  a  plca-'vimt  monih,  can  li  irdly  he  r:u(I  w  i'di  iis 
to  bring  more  "  indu'^irit  skius."    Il  i'«  in  Juiif, 
July,  and  August,  that  our  climate  takv*  a  more  net- 
lied  napeet;  wlule,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of 
taking  exercise  on  almost  anjr  day  k  indioalive  oT  a 
very  gratifying  advantage  over  die  •utltyatnioqiiliere 
of  our  southern  neighbours  on  the  Continent.  No- 
vember, though  frequently  wet  and  foggy,  is  only  a 
prelude  to  *vintcr  ;  even  Dcccmhcr  docs  not  often 
bring  intense  fr05t,  wiiich  is  commonly  rest  rvid  to 
January  ;  and  duving  the  last  twenty  yenrs  we  liave 
been  repeatedly  without  any  frost  at'  conscqueace,  or 
licav;  rails  of  mow  until  a  conaidetaUe  time  alker 
the  daya  have  lengtbened. 
VidMiMs      Dorinj*  the  idx  winter  montha,  froin  October  to 
J'J'"'*"' Marcli,  tlie  nuan  te  nperntnro  of  tin-  central  part 
of  Ei'pland  i<  romnionly  bclwetn  42^  and  VS  of 
I'uhrentu  it.     In  December,  .Tanuary,  and  Febru- 
ary, it  is  generally  below  40*!    In  July  and  Au- 
gust, 62°  to  65".    The  variatfom  of  temperature 
within  the  apace  of  24  houra  ate  felt  moat  atrongly 
in  the  cqtrinoctial  monUM,  March  and  September. 
In  these  there  is  oHeo  a  difference  ef  18*  Of  20*  be^ 
tween  the  day  and  fright,  while,  in  the  anmmer 
montlis,  tliis  difference  seldom  excccdK  I  J"*  or  1,7", 
and  in  December  or  January,  is  only  from  G '  to  6". 
The  mean  annual  temperature,  noon  and  ni^'ht,  of 
the  central  part  of  England,  is  about  ',0'.  The 
greatest  summer  heat  seldom  exceeds  bO",  and  the 
■old  of  December  or  Jamioiy  is  nrel|  below  2<y>  or 
<5*.   In  mild  aiinatinaf  in  Devonihire  and  Corn- 
wall, the  winter  temperature  is  2",  3",       and  even 
$'  hij^her  than  in  London.    Penzance  is  the  spot  in 
England  least  visited  by  severe  cold  ;  and  it  in  con- 
sequenlly  much  recommended  in  ymlmonie  cases. 

Of  rain,  the  largest  proportion  iaJls  m  the  X.W.  of 
England,  particularly  in  Westmoreland  and  Lonca- 
•hire,  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  dieacAandtbe 
bright  of  »e  nountains.  There,  the  aven^  4|uan* 
tity  ta  found  to  be  45,  AO,  and,  in  eon*  Muationa, 
60  inche-s  while  the  avnaga  of  theldngdom  aA  hvge 
is  from  ..O  to  40. 
TrrifKri.  Xc)  period  has  been  marked  n  itli  a  more  sensible  va» 
i^tf  re.  riation  of  seasons  than  the  last  five  or  six  years  :  the 
winter  of  181 3-1*  was  long  and  severe:  the  summer  of 
18J6ooldaiidwet;  the  summer  of  1818  uncommonljr 
417  and  warm.  Tbu  wii)  at  once  appear  froo  tbe  atate 
of  the  thermometer.  During  tbe  aUBMDW  cf  ISIff, 
which  may  be  termed  one  of  ntedlmn  warmth,  the 
thermometer  was  at  or  above  70"  during  2"  days ; 
in  I816  il  rose  to  70"  in  five  days  only:  in  1817, 
which  was  also  deficient  in  warmth,  it  reached  or 
exceeded  that  limit  on  17  days  only;  but,  in  1818, 
it  was  at  or  above  70  during  no  leaa  than  7O  daya. 
and  in  the  three  daya  of  greamt  beat  it  was  between 
Mmd«7.  In  «U  ibaM  in«Mioaafhecaaewaaib« 
line  dveuglboattbn  continent  of  Europe;  tbecrop 


of  JSlH,  for  some  time  very  promising,  becatrr,  in  DivUion* 
a  great  degree,  lost  for  want  of  warmth;  that  of 
1818  proved  on  the  Continent  as  in  England,  abund- 
ant in  wheat  and  scanty  in  mo^i  other  grain  ;  while 
last  winter  was  equally  mild,  and  the  summer  of  (his 
jrear  (I819)  teas  stiil  mote  furwaid  en  the  Continent 
than  in  Britain. 

The  prevalent  w  inds  in  rnpl.ind  are  vrcst  and  PrevafiiBg 
south-west.  Our  outward-bnund  uicrcbiintmen  are^"*^ 
ohca  detained  from  t)ie  waiU  of  n  Northerly  or 
Easterly  wind,  but  it  rarely  happens  (i.at  our  home- 
ward-bound are  kept  beating  in  the  Channel  by  tlie 
want  of  a  westerly  breeze.  In  these  respects,  also^ 
the  case  is  the  same  on  the  opposite  shores  of  tlie 
Continent;  tbe  Dutch  and  French  outward-bound 
vessels  often  experiencing  detention  from  tlic  con> 
tinuance  «f  wwlailj  vindi. 

II.- — Divisions,  Ch  if  nnif  FxcletiaslicaL 

The  civU  divisions  of  Englaod  are  those  of  counties, 
bondfedli,  and  parishes,  llw  county  divisions,  like 
•efoinl  of  ««r  national  in pvovenanti,  take  date  from 
die  remi  of  AUVed,  aitd  though  subaeouently  in. 

creased  by  the  acijuisition  of  ihe  three  ncrttu  rn  coun- 
ties from  the  Scots,  hare  not,  in  oilier  rt.'.-])cci<,  ex- 
perienced much  alteration  since  his  time. 

The  1 2  counties  of  Wales  added  to  the  40  coun-  tj'*"!  Oivi- 
ties  of  England  make  a  total  of  52.  The  name  of""™" 
"  County  corporate"  ii*  given  to  most  of  the  cities  of 
England  and  to  some  of  the  towns ;  this  distini:tion. 
little  attended  to  by  the  public,  and  seldom  mentmn. 
ed  but  In  law-papers,  implies  that  the  district  in  quit. 
tion  is  governed  by  its  o«  n  >lu  r!tFs  «nd  other  majjis- 
trates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  officers,  of  the  county 
at  large. 

i  he  division  into  liundreds  must  have  originated 
in  a  reference  to  the  existing  population,  and  have 
implied  a  district  containing  either  a  hundred  able  ' 
bodied  men,  or  a  bondred  families.  As  population 
increased  very  diflerenlly  in  different  situatioos,  great 
inequality  ensued  in  regard  to  these  divisions,  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.,  many  of  the  larger 
hundreds  were  partitioned  into  smaller  districts. 
Hundreds  were  farther  subdivided  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  into  tithings,  or  associations  of  ten  mjD,  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  defence^  But  bodi 
aubdivisiooa  were  anknown  in  oar  nortbom  countlea 
from  their  not  having  been  subject  to  the  Saxon  le« 
};Islator  :  these  counties,  on  their  subsequciit  .innevfl- 
tion  to  the  crown  of  England,  were  divided  into 
"  wards"  and  "wapentakes;"  terms  {.ufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  the  warlike  character  of  the  age,  and  of 
the  exposed  situation  of  a  frontier  province. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  Engfamd  is  faito  two  i^n-TcsiMi- 
archbishoprics  and  twenty-lbar  mshopries.  The'^^"^'"' 
ardtbishoprio,  or  "  province"  of  York,  though  by"**** 
much  the  smaller  of  the  two,  comprises  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  Westmoreland, Cumberland, Ctic&hire, 
Lancashire,  the  chief  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man;  Canterbury  extends  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  including  even  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Tbt 
bisMprics  are  very  different  in  extent  of  jurisdiction 
88  well  as  in  annual  emolument.  The  JEnndime- 
4m  omuttaa  «Qit  «r  thn  dloecaea^  and  of  tfiefe  re- 
spective revcniMff,  as  entered  in  the  king's  boabs ; 
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.  but  their  present  incomes  are  pr».it1y  increased,  in 
I***"  consi'fjiK'ncf  of  the  ri»e  in  the  value  of  lanil.  The 
third  arid  most  farailiur  of  the  cci  li  -Mustical  (!ivisi  >iis 
of  England  u  iuto  parishes.  Tint  nio<lc  of  divi^iun 
•eems  to  faare  existed  from  a  ver^r  remote  period, 
•nd  to  bftM  ooakinued  during  the  laat  fire  centariM 
on  die  Mme  footing,  with  very  slight  TariaUon,  ai  it 
present.  The  total  nuinber  of  ftaridiM  in  Ei^jtand 
and  Wales  is  10,674. 

UL^Bartmirtt  Roadtf  CtaaU,  Bridget. 

We  Imie  already  noticed  the  great  navij^able  rivers 
of  England,  lo  regard  lo  sva-p«rts  after  London, 
which  ia  perhaps  the  mo«t  rapucious  and  liappily  «!• 
Iiuted  in  Eitro^,  the  priacqwl  are  Ltvor|Mol»  Hultj 
and  Brtttol.  Liverpool  and  Hul)  are  situate  on  (•rent 
inlets  of  the  sea,  while  Bristo'  .•-rarnl.s  on  u  i  ampara- 
tively  small  river,  and,  though  long  a  »fat  of  cau>> 
tnerce,  is  indebted  for  ila  preNBt  magnitude  to  re- 
cent iniproveineots. 

LiveniBol  gave  tlie  first  cxsnripte  of  wct-docks, 
originalw  «n  •  eiuail,  ■Aenrardc  on  an  ektetuit^ 
ftcakr.  Hull  followed  the  eaannde,  her  lint  docli 
dating  from  1774,  her  aeoond  from  180S.  Mean- 
time the  metrnpoHs  opened  sucretsively  the  West 
Imli.i,  London,  and  E  ii^t  Iniliu  dock';  umJ  iti  IfiO^, 
Bristol  i  iMTiiin'iu'ed  agri  iit  w  ork  of  the  same  tle»erip- 
lion.  Con?idcr;ible  extension^  of  the  wet-docks  of 
14»cr[)Ool  and  Hull  are  pnng  on  ul  present.  (I8I9.) 

The  cliict  S'(.a-i>ort)i  (if  England,  alter  the  four  just 
laenUoned,  are  Shieida  (for  Newcastle),  Sunder- 
bnd,  WhiH>y,  Searboroopi,  Gryrosby,  Lynn,  Yar* 
roouth,  Harwicl),  Slucrncss,  Cliatham  and  Karos- 
giAe,  on  the  e»>t  cou*l ;  rorismouth,  Southamptoa, 
I'oole,  Weymouth,  Dartmouth,  riyniouth,  and  Fal- 
mouth, on  the  south ;  witli  Swansia,  MiifordhaTen, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Whitehaven  on  the  west. 
In  the  English  Channel,  the  depth  and  capadona- 
ness  of  a  nuaiber  of  harboura  on  our  aide  form  • 
atrjiting  contrast  to  the  Frend)  dde.  wbei«  there  are 
only  St  MaIocs,  Cherburg.  and  Havrle  de  Crace, 
none  of  hImiIi  urc  njiivcnii  nt  stations.  Our  grijit 
naval  stations,  such  as  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Chatham,  Iuto  been  already  deaarilied  under  DocK- 
Yabds. 

It  was  not  until  aAer  IG60  that  the  public  took 
an  active  part  in  regard  to  the  highwan.  Turnpikes 
were  at  that  time  pMced  on  the  great  North  road,  in 

the  counlict  of  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  ond  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  peace  of 
)T  IS  iliiit  ad<'(jiiaio  exertions.  « L-re  made  to  redeem 
our  public  roads  fram  tlieir  wretched  state.  After 
1760,  the  increasing  jirice  of  agricuhurLd  jiroduce, 
and  the  general  spirit  of  improvement,  were  of  the 
most  beaefidal  operation  in  tUanapact;  and  in  the 
fourteen  jmua  from  that  time  to  177^  no  ieia  than 
458  acta  were  paMed  far  the  amelioration  of  our 
roads.  It  "as  tlnii  also  that  our  Inland  navigation 
assumed  an  aspect  of  uciivity.  Tlie  Bridgi'water 
and  Trent  canals  «  tTe  begun  ;  yel  the  number  of 
Canal  acts  that  passed  between  I7()0and  1774  was 
only  nineteen.  The  American  war  interfered  consi- 
derably with  public  ,  improecneot;  and  it  it  ooijr 
from  the  date  of  its  ceaMtion  that  we  cater  «o  aa 
tetive  aod  proiperoiu  era. 
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The  lut  period  preaenu  a  good  deal  of  flnetoi- 
tfon ;  mSXl  nie  anniw  average  is  fully  equal  to  that 

of  the  preceding  series. 

I'he  total  length  of  pavetl  streets  and  paved  road* 
in  I'ngland  and  Wales  is  (from  a  I'jriiamentary  rt- 
turn  in  1818)  nearly  20,000  miles.  The  itrtal 
length  of  all  other  roads  nearly  96,000  mitea.  In 
France  the  highvrajra  are  nnder  the  care  of  govern. 
meM,  and  are  Itept  in  repair  out  of  the  general 
taxaa,  withotit  anj  toOa  or  t9ni|iiki  doaas  in  £af- 
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A|TMt9K.hmd  they  are  managed  by  the  mpcctive  coun- 
•^V^tiea,  rep  retell  ted  by  Commissioners,  and  no  port  of 
tbeexpeoce  cornea  out  of  the  public  treasury.    It  is 
defrayed  partly  by  local  imposts,  partly  by  duea  le- 
vied :  the  local  impost  is  discharged  either  by  labour 

OF  iff  CMUpOliCiOD  BBOB^  |  dltlS  1 


lis 

In  these  we  find,  at  a  very  AgricuUui*. 


The  value  of  labour  in  kind  (on  an 
average  of  the  years  coding  Octo» 
ber  1815,  IS\3,  and  1814)  was, 

The  snetagis  amount  of  consptwtion  - 
moMJTf         >  • 

The  y  eimge  tpwwwt  of  duet  or  itpte 
feTwd,  •         •  • 

Annaal  average  ot  the  expenditure  on  1 
tberaadeofEiiglandiiiidWalei,  / 


970,506 
6D1,9M 

L.1,415,883 


be'ing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  L.  12,  6s.  8d.  per  mile. 
In  rae  Hiddande  of  SeotUnd,  wliere  the  traveUiw 
k  ao  maai  leM»  oiMliinl  «f  ditt  allowance  ia  niB* 
deat  fbr  the  anaual  repair  of  the  roads. 

The  Canals  of  England  are  extremely  numerous  ; 
no  country  except  Holland  entering  into  Luinpeti- 
tion  with  us  in  thisi  TCTpect,     AnJOiiK  t!jc  princi- 

Sal  are  the  Grand  .Tunclion,  advancing  from  Lon- 
oo  above  100  miles  into  the  midland  counties; 
the  Grand  Trunk,  extending  from  the  Severn  norUi- 
watd  bto  Suffindahire^  a  diitaoce  of  199  niileai 
the  Liwpool  and  Leedt,  ekteodhif  ISO  mHei;  Aa 
Oxford  91  miles.  To  ])roceeJ  with  the  enumeration 
would  be  almost  endless ;  suttice  it  to  observe,  that 
the  English  canals  are  of  modi  rute  !>ize,  being  from  'i^ 
to  SO,  S5,  and  40  feet  in  width,  and,  in  general,  from 
5  to  6  in  depth ;  the  barges  navigating  them  are  very 
long,  frequently  70  or  80  feet  on  a  width  of  i  o,  1 1>, 
or  14  feet;  but  in  many  cases  4halr  ifanensions,  at 
le«t  tbair  width,  are  nacMiarilj  aaifllnf  the  Icm 
fife^tieBted  "^"f^*  being  narrower  than  those  we  have 

mentioned.  Could  the  application  of  stcrirn  t  >  navi- 
gation have  been  foreseen,  the  cuimis  of  Engiond 
would  liavc  bee  L  m  ji'.r  mucli  wider;  at  present  there 
would  be  great  hazard  of  injury  to  the  cmbanluneots, 
from  vessels  so  propelled. 

The  fniadftl  Brid^  in  the  khudooi  aie  Iho 
fi*«  «s«elal  acroH  ibm  Thames  at  LoMkM.  thteo 
of  which  have  been  opened  sbioa  1817>  Of  theae, 
two,  the  Southwark  and  Vainhal),  are  of  cart 
iron ;  ilie  former  of  three  very  larj^e  arches,  the  lat- 
tcr  of  nine  archts,  each  of  7ti  feet  span.  The  first 
example  of  an  iron  bridge  on  a  large  scale,  either  in 
England  or  any  other  country,  waa  that  erected  in 
^796,  at  Warcmouih  in  Darhan«  ^e  span  of  which 
was  240  feet.  Ia  the  aame  year  wa*  fiolihad  at 
Biiildwai,  near  Cotebiook,  Dea^  omr  the  Sevang  an 
iron  bridge  130  ftet  iDapm*  SsB  BaipobJo  Ail 
Suj^emenl. 

Of  the  atate  of  Enclish  agriculture  in  former  ageSj 
we-can  torn  aooM  idea  from  •  rafbroace  t»  tho 


acts  of  tlie  legislature. 

early  date,  the  traces  of  that  policy  which  expecta 
abundaooe  aitd  cheapoen  to  leault  from  discourac* 
ing  the  expert  of  ccni.  No  panaiMioB  of  aixport 
■eena  to  have  been  granted  till  IS94,  and  then  only, 

on  the  payment  of  certain  duties  :  in  1 ISG,  konie  ad- 
ditional latitude  was  given,  and  export  was  allowed, 
when  the  <]uarter  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  a  price 
corrcspondtUK  to  ni^rly  of  our  present  money. 
Tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the  epoch  of  a  great  ri^e 
in  the  prices  of  corn,  originatiM,  not  as  was  vulgar* 
ly  asserted,  in  the  "  decay  oT tiltage,"  but  in  the 
aiiddeitd«ffcciatioo  of  UMHiej,  produced  (as  we  have 
exphnned  under  the  head  of  Cosh  Laws)  partly  by 
degradation  of  the  coin,  and  partly  by  the  influx  ot* 
silver  from  the  mines  of  America.  The  complaints  of 
the  "  decay  of  tillage,"  if  they  exprewi  any  thing 
more  tlian  the  ordinary  discontent  of  the  ignorant 
part  of  the  consumers,  arc  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
padual  consolidation  of  atnaU  fiwma»  and  incka- 
log  land  for  paHore,  with  a  view  to  the  export  of 
wooj.  In  theae  da^s,  however,  government  partici- 
patcd  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people  ;  and  tlie  gene- 
raJ  purport  of  tlie  acts  pasKod  under  Elizabeth  and 
her  fcuccesiorg,  «as  to  shackle  export  and  prevent 
a  rise  of  price.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  (1^70)  that  the  export  of  corn  was  exempted 
from  a  tax  ;  and  it  u  from  1689  that  we  are  to  date 
that  fundamenul  change  in  our  Com  hnKi  wfaieh 
eoeonragcd  export  by  a  bounty. 

The  prices  of  com  in  England  have  been  regular- 
ly noted  only  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeentJi 
century:  yet  this  compara-.ivt  y  ^!l  1 1  r,  <  nrd  is  of  im- 
portance, a*  indicating  very  remarkable  tiuctuations. 
The  price  of  wheat,  which,  in  the  bcginninij  of  last 
century,  was  50a.  became  reduced  to  40s.  80a.  and 
eventually,  hi  the  tao  jrean  between  t740  and  1750, 
to  a»  low  a  fata  aa  f4a.  s  qoartar.  N4  wonder  that 
flw  cidtme  of  corn  fhaaM  now  receive  a  tdiiecic,  and 
that  a  large  proiiorlion  of  our  arable  land  should  be 
transferred  from  tillage  to  grazing.  The  effect  of 
tills  convcr.'iion,  and  of  an  increasing  population, 
raised  tbe  price  of  com  in  the  ten  years  from  17fiO 
to  1760,  to  an  average  of  4S8.  6d.:  and,  in  afbw 
jeara  more,  turned  the  scale  Aom  earaort  to  impott; 
•  change  which,  with  more  or  lem  nnotuatlon,  ha* 
continued  ever  since.  From  1764  to  1790)  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  varied  fl-ora  428.  to  50^. .  our 
annual  imports  from  200,000  to  500,000  quarter*  of 
all  kinds  of  corn.  Bat  since  1792,  the  average 
jirices  have  been  from  50  to  60,  70,  80,  go,  and 
even  98s. :  *  our  annual  imports  from  half  a  million 
to  two  millions  of  quartan  of  com  of  all  kindi>. 

These  periodical  ttatementa  am  naaful  ia  allowing 
the  proportion  that  onr  com  produce  has  at  diftrent 
tiroes  borne  to  our  population.  Another  tnodc  of 
formiog  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  is  by 
the  number  of  acts  of  pari  .;ir.t  ut  passed  annually  for 
inclosing  common-land.  Tiic  hrst  parliamentary  act 
tliat  seems  to  have  been  thought  necessary,  or  of 
which  we  have  a  record,  waa  in  tbe  reign  of  Charlea 
It;  Aft  next  is  that  of  Qnaa  Aane»  Vtcm  ddt 


VOL.  IT.  VAST  I. 


*  See  the  Article  Corv  Laws,  Vol.  III.  p.  Son,  of  this  Supplement. 
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time  fotward,  tuch  legisUtive  iwrnilsslons  were  nc- 
'  cauDted  indispenaable  prdiininaries  to  inclwiog  com- 
moiu.    We  subjoin  a  liM  «f  ibMB  ftott  At  proCMi* 
ings  of  Piu-liaai«at. 

Ayfri^i-  N' um- 


ber of  ibete 


from  J7I9  to  1759,  th«re 
were  passed 

Fn>m  1764  (when  the  price 
of  corn  ro«e)  to  1779, 

The  «lMorp(ion  of  capiul  in 
the  Afnerican  war  affected 
the  extension  of  tillage, 
and  the  average,  from 
MHO  to  1  794,  w;is  only 

The  liipli  prices  of  179-''  and 
17!7''  multiplied  ini:It>» 
8urc«,  and  produced  for 

IhOW  two  JMTS. 

Vraat  1797  to  1908,  both 

jtm  lnduii««»  • 
Ron  180*  to  1811,  dhlOk 


U9 
Ml 


US 


146 

196. 


90 

7« 

M 
9C 


Plnco  ISll,  the  changv  in  political  circumstances 
has  cau*ed  considerable  fluctuation.  We  add  the 
nambflr  oTi^  in  Mdi  ipceifle  yotr. 

!■  181 1  (Ii'l'I;  [.mccs).         .  .  134 

(Tliis  IS  tlu'  greatest  number  in  aay  year.) 
ISI  J  (vLTv  high  pricw),       .  .  123 

1813  (peace  had  bt'coine  probable)t  117 

1814  (peace),  .119 

1815  (Prices  had  ralleo  greatly),  83 

1816  (Great  agricultural  diitress),       .  49 

The  avcran;e  extent  of  each  bidowm  b  eonnpated 

at  1200  acres  ;  the  outlay  about  L.IO  per  acre. 

The  total  superficial  extent  inclosed,  in  virtue  of 
nets  ol'  I'arliaiiii'nt  during  the  last  100  yvar'-,  may  be 
cakuUu:d,  or  rallar  guesmn),  at  nearly  five  million 
of  acres.  These  acts  relate  only  to  England  and 
Wales ;  for  in  Scotland  such  improvements  do  no| 
require  a  5pecial  authority. 

W«  have  already,  io  the  article  Aoricvltuiie, 
treated  of  the  points  of  aupcrioeit^  In  our  butbandry 
tivt-r  tlial  of  llic  Continent,  ascribing  it  to  varimis 
causu!,,  and  to  none  more  than  the  medium  m7«  of 
our  farms,  which  dirftr  ccjually  from  the  large  un- 
maniUEcable  facts  held  by  Polt»li  noblemen,  and 
the  mminutlM  occupancies  so  common  among  the 
French  peaaantir.  particularly  since  the  Ilevolution. 

The  aiae  of  nurnis  in  England  is  greatest  in  tlie 
best  cultivated  districu ;  that  b,  in  the  counties  to 
the  east  of  the  metropolis,*  vis.  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
ami  XorfolJ;.  Farm!*  are  extensive,  also,  in  N'nrth- 
umbcrlund.  I"  lliesc  counties,  the  t'ligHgcments  of 
farmers  ore  for  larger  sums  than  in  Kail  Loihian, 
Berwickshire^  or  any  part  of  Scotland;  reiiiH  being 
flnequently  froni  L.BOO  to  L.ISOO  and  L.1.0OO  a- 

Sr.  In  mmie  retired  diatricta,  puttcularly  in  Cun- 
tand,  WcitnKHetaiid,  and  Vfuet,  tbe  oecapaneiea, 


whi  tlitr  Hirmf  j  rr  »i»'Id  in  property,  are  in  general 
very  tinaii ;  and  an  average  oi  all  the  farms  of 


En^fland  aud  Wilaa  w«idd  net  nuich  czeced  I*  180 

a  year. 

Leases  in  England  are,  with  the  eseeption  of  par^ 
ticuiar  diatricts,  granted  for  aeven  jeera  oi^y ;  wmd 
the  term  la  longer,  the  caae  ia  pectdMr,  and  appliea 
to  land  that  evidently  requires  very  extensive  improve* 

rocnt.  Farms  are  also  let  occastonalty  from  year 
to  year.  There  is  in  siuch  cases  something  I  kt-  an 
assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  ilmt  ilic  ten- 
ant shall  ni^t  bi.  removed  tor  a  certain  number  of 
years,  or  that  otherwise  the  improveoNSBia  ahaii  be 
coeiidmd  and  allowed  for.  When  a  taaaM  Mdi 
Ifom  year  to  year,  there  ia  a  written  agreement,  with 
ntecified  oovenanta  i  the  tenant  being  subjected  t» 
fines  in  the  event  of  a  deviation  from  them,  f  Both 
methods  are  highly  injudicious ;  and  ii  is  in  the  pre- 
V  lK  ;u  '  of  them,  more  llian  in  the  eiii>«enef  ol  tithes 
and  poor'«  rates,  that  we  are  to  look  lor  the  back- 
ward state  of  agriculture  in  many  of  our  finest  cvun* 
tiea.  No  clasa  of  men  have  more  libendi^  than  the 
EagKili  laodMldcfit  but  ii  weidd  be  in  vain  to  «k> 
pect  n  tenant  to  lay  ont  mach  capiial  en  At  ina* 
proveownt  of  a  firna  of  whidi  hie  t»ur*  cornea  to  an 

em!  in  i-even  ^ears,  or  nw>  be  disturlicd  b\  the  tom- 
luiMian  of  a  trespaM,  or  ihc  occurrence  uf  a  death. 
A  tenant  so  situated  lose*  the  habit  ol  retleciing  on 
inaprovemcnts,  and  even  of  carrying  luto  «tl«^t  those 
which  he  is  aware  would,  in  time,  be  advantageoM. 
If  he  aucceed  in  aaving  moon,  he  is  much  mtm  like* 
iy  to  phee  it  out  at  jntereit  uian  to  employ  it  In  Mi 
own  buaineM. 

The  expence  of  cultivation  has  increased  great-  *y>;<f 
ly  during;  the  present  ajjc  ;  the  etdianccintnt  con- ''"^"'''^ 
scijLuiit  on  unr  urnl  taxation  not  iuiving  been  coun- 
teracted  in  agncnliure,  «•<  in  manufactures,  by  in- 
genious discovery,  iii^oved  machinery,  or  any 
great  augmen'talion  of  capital.  Tbe  teUowiaf  tabfc 


coniaina  the  nvmagea  ef  three  diMinet  jm*^  atpo> 
rtedtconeiderably  remote  ft«a  each  other. 

Average  Exjpence     QdthMOit^  One  Hwubti  Asm 
Of  Lttadtjar  Ane  duUmt  gean,  % 


Rent 
Tithe 
Kates 

Wear  and  1 
Tear  ( 
Labour 

Seed 

Manure 

Icain 

Interest 

laxea 


1790. 


/..  t.  H. 

8S  6  'J\ 

20  14  \\ 

17  13  10 

15  IS  5i 

85  5  41 

46  4  10| 

48  0  3 

67  4  10 

Hi  LI  11^ 


A. 

31 

•.'() 
.'il 

22 

118 

♦9 
68 
80 
50 


il. 


1  .S  ] : 


2  7ij 
8  ol 

7  7? 


11  lOl 

0  4 

2  7 
6  i 
8 
3 


2! 


L.  ,. 
I6l  12 
88  17 
38  19 

81  8 

l«l  It 

98  17 
87  7 
134  19 
SO  S 
18  1 


d. 

7|j 

3" 
2 

'A 

10 

p 

4 


Toul  til  14  lli.U7  10  Ili.771  16  41 


•  Arthur  Young  On  the  Prrigrrsskr  I'alitc  of  Money,  p.  7. 

f  Evidence  of  Surveyors  io  Cora  Committee  RtporU,  1814. 

i  Betumi  BMde  to  tbe  Boaid  «f  ikgrjeakme^  and  pnUiibed  1^  Artbwr  Yowf . 
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AftkalMB.    TIiP  Inst  column  may  be  taken  a.s  a  fiur 

^  tation  <if  a-riiuulturul  exf»cnce  at  tbe  pfoenl  lime* 
ThiTu  liave  bem  ndoctioM  in  MMM  iMrtieulim» 
e;«l<(.-c'ially  laboor  mid  tnest  Ae  tax  im  liorwt  etn. 
ployed  ill  1  11  'Ki-ir'r-  fn».  6d.  a-faead  during  the  war) 
having  lieun  matcriuliV  rcdured  in  I81(>;  but  Uii»  is 
balanced  by  tome  iKidititmnl  fxpenccs,  |).Hrticularly 
tfae  charge  for  manure,  whidi  tit  not  luJiy  srated  in 
Ibe  above  column.    Surveyori  arc  accustomed  to 
caltwiate  the  prodaoe  of  biud  with  rcferetice  to  tbo 
iwit:  highly  eiiitifafcd  land  ought  to  produce  three 
rents,  that  ia,  one-third  of  the  groM  produce  shouJd 
go  for  the  rent,  anoUier  for  tlie  ex  peaces,  and  the 
remMindur  tor  tlie  farmer's  profit  ;  iutirior  l.ind,  re- 
quiring additii)(iul  expence  In  cultivating,  the  runt  is 
ill  gfiioral  only  a  fourth,  sometimes  only  a  fiflh,  of 
the  gross  produce.  •    It  wnn  in  1813,  after  the  dis* 
neninlUfC  of  Bonaparte  to  Hussia,  that  land  snrrey* 
ort  began  to  lover  their  eatamatet  of  i«at,  in  tm 
prospect  of  peace,  f 
fatde,  A  century  ago,  our  caulc,  frnm  ft?edrnf»  on  m  xktci 

Me^,  and  commons,  were  not  onc-lialt,  KOintiimca  even  not 
one-third,  of  their  present  wt  1^'tit.  To  calculate  Ik 
number  ni'cattle  in  L-igland  is  a  inattor  of  constderabl« 
difficulty.  It  is  comnivinly  computed  to  contain  from 
4^000.000  to  5,000,000  oxco.  Hones  are,  of  couiM, 
ttudi  tcM  numerous,  and  do  not  appear  to  eaoeed 
1,SOO.OOO,  of  which  about  l.OOO.OOO  are  used  io  bui. 
bandry,  200,000  are  kept  for  pleasure,  and  .tOO,000 
areco!t£  and  brueJing  marcs.  In  all  tiiese  depurtmentu 
of  niral  economy,  an  increase  of  number  takt->  ])hict' 
as  improveinentr.  ari?  introduced,  and  patnirnpe  ame- 
liorated ;  bat,  in  one  of  the  humbler  objects  <jI  a  far- 
mils  cafe,  we  mean  poultry,  the  progrt..s.s  of  society 

rates  to  fniaet  &  reduction.  This  i«  oarii^ 
fly  to  Ae  mnalber  of  Ann  houaes  diminiihtag  ai 
ftrma  increase  in  extent,  and  to  tlie  abridged  supply 
of  that  waste  provision  which  form*  the  chief  fotnl  of 
poultry. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Eitgliind  is  a  poiot  of 
interest,  both  in  a  manufacturing  and  agricultu- 
ral sense.  We  are  inclined  to  take  the  average 
■t  18,(KX),0(H)  or  19.000,000  sheep,  and  7,000,000 
lambs.  The  aumber  of  lon^«ooUed  abeep  ia  liiUjr 
4,000,000 ;  their  ileecea  average  7  or  8  lha> ;  of  abovt* 
woollcd  »heep  the  qtiantity  is  mu;  li  L^cater,  and  pro* 
bably  exceeds  1 4.0<K>,0(>0 ;  but  Uic  iverage  weight 
of  flct-cc  is  only  from  3  to  Sj  lbs.  1  In  l.n'tr  quun- 
tity  of  wool  annually  sborn  in  £nglaud  seems  above 
80,000,000  lbs.  The  merinos  were  introduced  aboet 
the  bcf^miing  of  the  present  cemui^,  and  were  im» 
ooitod  in  large  Bomberi  after  o«tr  alkiAoe  with  SfMOi, 
in  ttQ9>  Opinieat  diftr  in  regard  to  their  utility, 
4e  carcase  not  havine  answered  so  well  as  the 
fleece.  Considerable  snvatitage,  however,  has  beeu 
derived  from  crossing  them  with  our  own  breeds,  ond 
fturther  experience  may  lead  to  more  beneficial  results. 

The  great  pasturage  counties  are  Leicester,  North* 
•mptcm,  Lincoln,  and  Somerset.  Of  the  counties 
ftr  bntiwr  and  cheese,  tb 


Glpuocttenhire,  and  Wiluhirc.  Of  butler,  Knglftadi  Asricultum 
from  the  ricbocsa  of  her  pasture,  should  naturaOy 

uiuke  liirfje  cxfuirts  ;  hut  t.iirs  pn^.v  tii  much  on  our 
agricultural  produce,  iIkiI  mir  Ciistum-hausc  returns 
exhibit  no  bhipmcnts  worth  notice,  cMLpi  lo  the 
Drazils  and  to  uur  uuii  culoiiia>  in  the  SSval  Indies 
and  North  America,  lo  fact,  in  this  retpt'ct,  our 
i^iculturiau  have  Mood  io  neiMl  of  pruhibitory  dtt< 
liea  oo  (lie  piodaee  of  the  Contmeot. 

Import  of  liuUcr  and  Chetu  into  Britain  from  the 


Butter. 

I"  \SU,  .  85,867  cwt. 

1814,  115.776' 
During  nine  months  1  juut 
of  181«,     -      f  «W 


CliecM. 

87,C57  cwt, 
145,568 


At  dwt  time  dw  rate  of  doty  on  foreign  batter  im. 

ported  was  only  5s.  I^d.^jfr  c»  t.  ;  on  foreign  cliectc 
(inly  is.  -ild,  pet  cut.;  but,  in  Ihlfi,  the-su  duties 
Were  quadrupled,  and  tlic  imjiorts  ^n-atly  reducetL 
From  Ireland,  the  imports  of  butter  to  London  only 
were,  in  1812,  160,000  cwu;  in  I8i6,  they  weie  of 
seariy  equi^  aouMtnt.  At  that  time  prices  wcfo  loWf 
but,  Bince  the  impoaitieo  ef  the  bigfa  dutiea  on  Con> 
tiaaMal  butter,  tlie  Iriih  aie  aanired  of  a  steady  de- 
mand and  good  pri<»  for  this  very  importaut  article 
of  their  prodaec. 

A  national  peculiarity,  of  some  importance  in  it- 
self, and  claiming  our  notice  in  coiincclioD  with  the 
nature  of  oiu*  climate,  is  the  much  larger  consump- 
tion of  butcber-meat  among  the  lower  orders  of  our 
people  than  in  th«  aame  dan  cm  the  Continenv  pafi- 
timilBrly  in  Flmoe.  Thi*  haa  long  been  the  eaae. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the 
able  successor  of  the  first  Prince  of  Onu>gc,  that 
the  Knglish  soldiers  newly  come  over  were,  or,  ac- 
count of  their  gcjicrous  food,  "  fit  for  enterpriser  of 
high  mettle."  ^ 

The  annual  amount  of  profit  from  faraiiag,  (hat  is,  T^'tr  of 
the  return  for  the  capital  and  pcrtonal  labour  otUu-  ^j^"""!^ 
men  throagboiit  the  kingdom,  is  as  little  suscep. ' 
tible  of  a  definUe  calcumtion  as  any  thing  in  the 
range  of  utatittics.    If  can  be  judL  L  J  i  f'  cnly  by  ap. 
proximation,  and  by  adopting  the  btoud  rule  of  luod 
fcurveyun,,  who,  ii>  their  estimates,  a^^ign  an  equal 
sum  lor  farming  profit  as  for  rent;  this  tfive«  nearly 
thirty  millions  for  the  fiurming  profit  of  England  and  . 
Wales;  an  eslimate  confirmed  by  the  ratymt  under 
the  mropertjr-laB,  it  well  as  by  the  probable  amount 
of  UM  lanning  capital  of  England,  viz.  bctwees 
L. £50,000,000  and  L.  500,000,000  Sterling. 

Ccmnected  with  these  calcuiiiicu,-,  is  the  value  TotJ  An- 
of  the  tola!  annual  produce  ol  laud  ia  Kngland. 
Tliiis  is  neces.sarily  subject  to  fluctuation;  the  high |*jM*e^JiM* 
price  of  a  particular  season  leading,  la  the  nexti 
to  an  extended  tillage,  aiui  mat  vtna»  l^Kkiliig 
wheat  «C  tho  nodam  of  SOk  and  other  com  at 


♦  Evidence  in  Com  Committee  Rtportt,  in  1814. 

t  iieturns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1816. 

i  Sir  William  Temple  Q»  tht  tftihtHandit  Chap.  IV.  p.  108. 
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AgricuUwe.tfie  prices  at  which  importation  bMini  to  Im  ai. 

Iowea>  we  ihall  find  an  average  proauee  of  soBie- 
wbaft  Bore  than  aato  loilliona  Stetiing  in  com ;  to 
whieb,  adding  a  rinmr  value  in  poaturagc,  and  a 

farther  Bllowanct-  for  hop*,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
we  have  n  total  of  from  lao  to  I  K)  nullioiLs.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  collective  v  Ln-  -  ;  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  tlu;  Uud  of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the 
labour  and  capital  b««to«r«l  «■  it.  Thtt  Ibii  ei^ 
mate  is  not  materially  wraqg*  appem  from  «  i«> 
fieraneo  to  the  govermnent  fetoins  of  rent  (tuder 
the  property-tax),  which,  in  1810,  amounted  to  near- 
ly thirty  millions ;  and  it  is  commoa  to  consider  the 
rent  from  a  fourth  to  a  fil  th  of  the  gross  produce.  * 
In  Scotland  the  rent  bears  a  higher  proportion  to 
^  j^the  gross  produce ;  being  in  general  not  less  than  one- 
third.  (Evidence  in  Cortt  CcmmHtee  Rejtort,  iBl*.) 
This  is  owing,  certainly,  not  to  giwoilcr  capital,  and 
stiil  leas  to  superior  loil,  bdt  to  m  CMo^ttioa  ftom 
tithe  and  poof'a  ibo  to  the  ttse  of  low  leaiea. 
A  Artber  diflercnce  of  rent  in  favour  of  Scntlitnd 
b  fbund,  on  examination,  to  be  but  apparent,  nnd 
is  explained  by  the  larger  size  of  tfie  Scotch 
acre.  It  is  in  lillagt,  not  in  pasturage,  tlmt  the 
Scotch  farDcrs  lay  claim  to  Superiority.  On  com- 
paring Eoglisb  agriculture  mth  that  of  the  Con- 
llMn^  wo  Bod  that  our  chief  suneriortty  couiila  in 
wndtaHj  ind  Kvo  Mock.  TliiMlnng  nMchiMt  ove* 
ia  oiaaBBer,  uakooint  on  the  Continent,  and  all  {roh 
manufacture  is  of  inferior  tiuality.  In  regard  to  live 
itock,  the  countries  that  approach  nearest  to  us  are 
Jutland,  Holsiein,  Holland,  Mandcrs,  and  Nor- 
mandy, all  evidently  indebted  for  ilieir  extensive 
pasturjges  to  the  vidnity  of  the  sea;  in  the  interior 
of  the  Continent,  pasturage  is,  in  general,  very  indif- 
ferent. Even  in  these  maritiine  province*,  the  catUe, 
tboi^  fire<|ueDtljr  laigOi  are  not  fattened  in  the 
•ame  gradtul  oMmier  as  in  our  grazing  counties; 

ttie  niL'iU,  consequently,  in  not  of  eiiual  Havour.  In 
horses  the  inturiority  is  more  apparent  to  the  eye, 
and  holds  both  as  to  size  and  shape,  rituiish  horses 
are  large,  but  heavy,  while  the  Nomuui  breed, 
though  capable  of  much  labour,  is  small  in  size  when 
oompared  with  the  English.  No  where  are  honwa 
seen  of  such  bulk  and  strength  aa  the  di^  in  Loik 
don:  if  they  are,  as  is  supposed,  of  foreign  origin, 
tli^  have  greatly  surpassed  the  primitive  stock,  since 
neither  the  NetherlaBda  aorHoMobciii  now  oMldi 
them. 

Tlie  Corn  Committees  of  Parliament,  in  1813  and 
1814,  collected  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  re- 
lative to  the  agriculture  of  llie  Continent,  and  the 
moo  at  wbicfa  foce^  com  could  be  imported' into 
En^aod.  That  mice  is  not  so  low  as  may  at  first  bo 
imagined.  In  Poland,  land  and  labour  are  very  cheap, 
but  the  means  of  bringing  down  tin-  grain  Irom  the 
interior  are  very  limited.  The  great  rivers  are  na- 
vigable only  at  particular  seasonti,  and  the  labour  of 
eoDvcyance  is  considerable,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  hrinping  back  the  barks  with  men  and 


ooi»  againat  tlie  current.  It  is  thna  prodtaUo  to 
•bip  fbr  England  only  when  the  London  attfltct  k 
at  or  abovo  TQi^f  The  quOBti^  of  wheat  annual- 
ly exported  fron  Finland  varlee  from  200,000  to 

5(Xl,(K)()  quarters ;  that  from  Pomerania,  and  the 
rest  ol  lierniany  burdermg  iJie  Haltic,  from  100,000 
to  150,000.  I'lundcr*  seidom  make?  a  large  export ; 
tiiv  year  ItilO  ali'yrdmg  almont  the  only  example  of 
the  kind  in  tlie  present  age.  In  Russia,  il»e  price  of 
wlieat,  though  cuosidersbly  lower  than  in  H'«g<and» 
is  said  to  have  risen  since  1780  in  nearly 


nearly  the  i 

ratio;  and  in  France,  landed  property  is  burdened  with 
a  direct  tax  (ibe  fonder)  of  25  per  cent,  on  tlit  rent, 
which,  of  cournt,  enhance*  materially  the  price  of 
produce.  Thcbt  latl>  are  uaetul  in  euitbUng  us  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  on  a  topic  hitherto  in- 
volved in  vagueoeas  and  (Ascuhty,)— -the  relativo 
plieee  of  cent  ia  Enghmd  and  tbo  ContinoDl;  To 
ccoMmen  on  the  spot,  priorn  arc,  on  an  avwwe, 
alboot  so  per  ant,  below  our  peace. cuimcy,  which 
corresponds  to  a  difference  of  25  /itr  r  ,  1  ,  i 
the  freight  and  other  import  charges  are  .,>.Liti  n> 
the  price  on  the  i-pot.  Ii  b dtther-na-at,  the  Con, 
tinciit,  in  general,  m  also  about  j>er  cntt.  below 
the  peace  prices  in  England.  Tlie  variation  of  prioeo 
aouiDg  the  continental  countries  is  much  smaller 
than  we  generally  imagine ;  and  the  variation  from 
•oaaon  to  iwiion  ia  alio  aBuch  lea*  than  in  Ewglandi. 
beeauaebutcbefwmeat  enters  compantivdy  but  little 
into  the  food  of  ttn        r  «  I  v^i-a. 

\\c  cannot  close  itii-  I  ut"  our  subject  without 
a  few  remarks  on  ti  i  i  ui^ctjoa  between  the  »tato 
of  uur  agriculture  and  the  extent  of  our  financial 
burdens.  Tho^e  who  compare  the  heavy  preasure  of 
our  tax«»  with  the  lighter  burdraaof  our  contioental 
neigbbowi,  b«e,  in  general,  tho  aatMKtMtt  of  find* 
ing  some  counterpoise  in  tlie  au|ierior  dexterity  of 
our  people,  and  the  prodaetivenees  of  our  capitaL 
This  holds  true,  in  regard  to  our  navigators,  our 
merchants,  and  our  nianut'uctiirerR ;  audit  holds  la 
agriculture  in  regard  to  grazing  ;  becauM*  in  gra- 
zing lilUe  perstKiai  labour  w  requisite,  while  capi- 
tal and  active  habiu  of  business  are  of  the  OMMt 
benebcial  operaiioo.  But,  in  the  doportmcnt  «C 
tillage,  nsoeb  lemaina  to  be  done  ere  England  can 
claim  any  great  auperiority.  Farms  are  yet  too  small 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  England  ;  and  leases  ge- 
nerally too  short.  The  course  of  husbandry  u  irc- 
qucntly  injudicious,  U\c  ploughs  on  a  bad  congtruc- 
tioo,  and  there  exists  a  groM  misapplication  of  ani- 
mal strengtlt.  However  light  the  soil,  and  however 
strong  the  horses,  it  is  still  eustittuary  to  put  three 
four, and  fteqneotly  fiv«,  inn  plough*  thnoghoot  al 
noat  an  our  west  and  aootl^weit  oountiM.  Tbe« 


are  the  main  cuuses  of  the  comparative  unproduc- 
tiveness ot  our  hiieiit  counties,  and  of  our  being  ob- 
liged to  pay  >>o  heavy  a  premium  in  the  shape  of 
cum  lawn  lu  support  our  agriculture.  Without  tho 
com  laws,  our  lower  classes  would  be  supported  on 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  tlivir  coiuinentul  neighbours; 


*  See  the  preceding  Table  of  the  number  of  acres  uudcr  cultivation  in  EiigUnd;  also  tbc  article  Corn 
Laws,  p.  304. 
f  Evidence  of  Mr  Jolly,  Com  Committee,  181*. 
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and  there  would  be  no  occaaion,  wiUi  all  our  taxes, 
to  dread  the  cumpcUtioD  of  foreigocrs  in  almost  anj 
branch  of  industry ;  but,  if  tba  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land are  obliged  to  oay  for  thdraupport  SO  jxr  cent. 
raorc  than  those  of  France  and  OeraMU^,  vbilc  their 
wagui  are  very  little  higher,  what  o^er  prospect 
have  we  than  that  of  'mi.Tca»ing  emignlMOi  Mid  the 
awnentation  of  the  poor  rates  i 
^The quantity  of  land  still  lying  uncultivated  in  the 
dMlM  9*  wattes  and  commons,  i*  a  frequent  topic  of 
aunadTersion ;  persons  unacquainted  with  agricul- 
tural calculation  calUng  loudlf  for  their  being  brought 
into  culture,  while  the  landed  hiiMreat  object  to  pflaa> 
iDg  a  general  inclosure  act,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
giving  unlimittil  scope  to  speculative  cultivation. 
VVe  by  no  means  participate  in  tht3ir  apprelieiiBions ; 
but  we  would  abstain  from  giving  my  artilicial  sti. 
nolai  to  this,  more  than  (o  any  other  branch  of  in- 
duitiy.  X«k  the  progrem  of  tnclosure  be  regulated 
by  the  gradua)  iDcreaae  of  our  population,  and  the 
discovery  of  better  method*  of  tunuocaiicli  knd  to 
account.    No  benc6t  can  be  derived  fp 
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Dutt^  on  Coal  shipped  tojbreign  fOrU,  reckoned  by 
the  Newcastle  chaldrM,  tihtch  it  nemrfy  doubU  the 


account.  No  benctit  can  ne  aenvta  mm  applying 
to  this  purpose  any  more  capital  than  gocji  into  it 
voluntarily  ;  and  every  experienced  furuier  is  aware, 
thaiihe  best  prospect  ot'prufii  lies  not  in  reclaiming 
'  aoU»»  but  in  bestowing  farther  labour  and  «*r 
)  on  the  laad  alfsadj  uador  eultank 
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V^Mum^-^i^arriet—Iron,  C^perr  Tbh  awl  Sai^ 
Works. 

In  regard  to  minerals,  England  does  not  yield  to 
soy  country  io  Europe  in  natural  abundance,  and 
takes  the  lead  of  all  in  the  extent  to  which  these  rude 
treasures  turn  been  converted  to  purposes  of  utility. 
Oar  gtett  inpariori^  lies  in  our  coal-mmcs,  which 
are  not  only  BMMO  productive,  but  much  muread* 
vantageously  ticuated  than  those  of  the  Coutinaat. 
To  the  muHs  aloog  the  coast,  a  ready  conveyance  ii 
Afforded  by  our  insular  position,  and  to  those  in  the 
interior  by  our  inland  navigation.    The  consumption 
of  coal  in  England,  for  domestic  usl  .  lui'^  been  com- 
puted, or  rather  guessed,  at  i5,(XX>,000  of  tons  an- 
nually.   Large  as  this  quantity  is,  and  larger  as  it 
nuit  be^  whra  «•  add  to  it  the  vaM  coannnption  of 
maDunuitariea,  m6b  a»  iran>vorl(%  lalt-worka,  § la«- 
houtes,  s^'c  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  tbecs^ 
hftUitiuM  o!  tl  is  precious  mineral ;  the  depth  of  the 
eoalbt'ils  l);'l[ig  wjry  great,  and  the  rN'tn;  cii' i^rDUiid 
containing  them  atnouniing  to  many  hiuidied  tbuu- 
•and  acres.    The  principal  tracts  for  coal  lie  in 
NortfawntwrlandiDiirliani.  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire, 
aid  Qtamorganiiiira.  TIm  port*  for  shipping  it  in 
la^  quantttiee  are  Ncfweattla^  Soodarland,  Swan- 
sea, and  Whitehaven.  The  motive  of  the  tax  oik 
coaJ  exported  to  foreign  countriei  is  ihiia  neither 
an  apprehension  of  eveiiLuttl  scarcity,  nor  even  a 
calculation  of  revenue,  6o  much  as  a  dread  of  giving 
oar  continental  neighbours  tbe  memt  of  rivalling 
our  manuftotOMl.   Coal  is  not  wanting  in  Franco 
and  Ganaany,  but  tbe  mines  are  at  a  distance  from 
waier-carriage,  and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  wioudit, 
whOe  for  domestic  fad  tho  lahnWiMta  give  a  pniec- 
ence  to  wood. 


tVincktiter. 
TothaUnitadSutes,  in 


Totht  CmUiuenl  of  Kurojye,  or  ani/fure^COMtfj/, 

except  t/ie  United  States, 
In  British  shipping,          «     •    *       !«•  1    S  0 
la  foreign  •bipjpiii^      •         .  1  15  4 

-jHiMwDMlMiaii  Coal  since  the  Peace  ill  Itli,  ftt 

Winchester  chaldron. 
Carried  coastways  to  London,        .       L.  0    9  4 
To  any  port  in  Enghmd,  except  London,    0   &  0 

Jkmrntd    Dyi^fud  on  Coal  in  the follomng  years  t 

1815.  181&  1617* 

HoBso-dalySndwport      L.  L.  L. 

of  London,     .        554,187  570^  888»8M 

Total  home-duly  on 
coal  carried  coast* 
ways  in  England  and 
Walee,  mdhidiog 

London,               8M«407  930^496  885»97&^ 
Duty  on  coal  export-* 

ed  to  foreign  parts,    77,750  6S,182  5i,326 

QMuUif^  qf  Conk  shaped  eoostaoyt  in  J&ig&iiNf  im 

W'tndkeiiicr  diuidrona. 

Newcastle,  .... 

S9,i>76S. 

Sunderland,  .  .  •  688,901 
Swansea,       .  .  ISfiilSO 

New  Port  aud  Cardiff,  .  88,118 
Llanelly  in  Caannartfaaa,       .  80^806 

I.!vi'rp,->n!,  .  .  ,  •18,607 

1  embrokc,       .  .          ■  I7,6l8 

Whitehavao,         .  •  17,o62 

Hull,         .          •  ,  18,981 

Ramall.odMrpaiti,  17,098 

Export  tfCod  w  1817  to  Itdmd  aiuljbre^  jMfCr. 

Wincbdlci  chsUsma 

Whitehaven  (chiefly  to  Irelaod),  184,092 

Ijvorpool,             do.             .  55,000 

Swansea,              do.          .  S8,6ti4 

Llanelly  (all  to  Ireland),          .  18,459 

(In  Caennartfacnshire.) 

ClMNter(GhlaflrtoIrdaiMl),  17,000 

PkcMMi  in  I^Hweriiiro,  5,879 

Nefrcaatle  to  fbteign  parts,  96,000 

Sunderland       do.  22,000 

London,          .          .          .  8,000 

Other  parts  in  England,          .  9S,40G 

Pom  of  Scotland  to  Ireland,  122,000 

■  — toetfaCTpWH,  1*4100 

fi6ff,000* 
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Minn.  To  Scotland,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Engli^h 
y.urrio,  ^^^j  (about  40,000  chaldron*)  is  ibippcd  annually. 
'  In  Wales,  ibe  ooalt  carried  coaatwaya  are  chiefly 
flrom  fllwanaaa  to  jliiaiimi^  aad  i«iv  ftna  90.000 
to  30,000  chaldrom :  the  culai  flBIMO  MMvaya  in 
Walt  s,  ^ocs  chiefly  to  Pembroke,  Cardijfan, and  Ueau- 
maritt,  and  is  cuniputi  d  about  1 8, (KH)  chaldrons. 

Of  inland  u>al,  tlio  contumption  in  London  is  ve- 
ry ineoBaiderable,  the  duly  not  exceeding  L.  iGoo 
a-jMr.  R«cent  diacoveriea  in  regard  to  the  appli* 
catioD  of  MMIIH  bodi  ibr  cooking  and  for  w  artning 
apaitaMBl%  appiar  lo  praniM  a  oonaklenibic  reduc- 
tion in  the  conioinptioo  of  coaL  Much  apprcheo* 
t'loo  wa*  cxcitfd  in  the  coal  counties,  by  ;<  iirnponi- 
tion  brou(;lit  t'urwurd  in  ihc  prcneiil  yiur  (I^I19), 
for  ae  equalization  of  the  duty  on  coal,  on  the 
plan  of  i«lieving  L,ondon  and  the  maritinM:  couu- 
tioti,  by  finding  an  equivalent  to  goTemnient  in  a 
reduced  tax  ia^pOMd  oo  all  coal,  or,  to  uw  the  tecb« 
nieal  phran,  on  coal  at  Iha  pil'a  mwlb.'*  Hit 
equiTsJent  might  have  bean  found  by  a  very  re* 
duced  rate  of  tax,  since  the  whole  of  the  co.il  that 
at  present  pays  duty  appears  (o  be  below  a  fourth, 
perhaps  below  a  filth,  of  the  total  cunsuniptioii.  But 
this  apparently  small  lax  was  repreoented  a?  replete 
with  ruin  to  many  of  our  manufacture*,  whoee  si- 
tuation had  been  dotennined  by  the  chaopnoM  of 


od  «lMiac  nwatwation  daptndad  on  ■  eonii. 
nuance  of  tbb  advantage.  The  petitions  soon  be> 

came  so  numerous  and  urgent,  that  Ministers  hastened 
to  announce  that  the  idea  was  wholly  relinqui^lu■d  on 
their  part,  and  the  question,  h  lu  n  Isrought  lorward  by 
an  individual  member,  was  lost  by  a  great  majority. 

In  quarrte*,  whether  of  stone  or  slate,  England  is 
not  rich,  particularly  the  eastern  half  of  the  king- 
don:  heiKe  thealtnost  onivcnal  me nf  brick  in  orw 
dinary  buildings.  It  is  not  till  the  traveller  feachaa 
Durham,  tliat  lie  finds  stone  commonly  nsed.  In 
the  northern  counties,  quarries  occur  frequently;  in 
the  sooth,  those  of  Portland  and  Bath  ore  the  most 
Con*idern')le.  Still  tli;.'  aniju.il  prutits  of  the  whole 
are  inconsiderable,  when  contrasted  with  the  product 
of  ««r  Bfrioei!,  ao  qipean  flroiB  An  ftlloiring  tetum  i 


Pr^t  im  i9Wjlrom  the  QiMrrasr,  Mfiiss,  and  /ran 

fVorkt  in  the  eountiet  where  they  are  prindpaUg 

situated  ;  extracteei  from  the  Partiamentartf  Papert 

ii-i  the  Pro}>crii^Tai : 


Cbesbin, 
CmmmB, 

Camberiand, 

r>crbyiihire,  . 

DiToDihire, 

Ihirhaai, 

Vorktiute, 

Lsncasta, 

NurthuQibetlsnd, 

Shroocbiie, 

Ti  mt  i  1  f 
aMSIUSBSIt, 

WarwicUhin, 
Flintshiie, 
GlaiMigmibire, 
MaanwBthshifB, 


877  (cod 


a,U7 


■adlMB) 

Itin  aod  copprr) 


MS  (emi) 


.rf  ( ,1,1  .u  Inn, 


3.90 
.t.HlMI 

S,7H«)lchtefl)r 
1,70« 
M7 


(mal  utd  iron) 
(tin.ropfiCT,  uidi 
(cliicfly  coal) 
(.  Ill'  fy  <r.al) 
tcuttl  wkI  iron) 

coal) 
leosl  uii  iraB> 
(eoil  sndiMIV 
(irSB) 
(cml) 

(coal  awl  boa) 
(coal  and  iiMi) 


as.Ms 
I8^a 

■)IO,«»i 

Al,071 

30,813 
46,013 

21,366 

14,019 

28.067 
1 1  .fWtO 

47,;«*i 


Iran- 
Warki. 


No  branch  of  our  ioduatry  hn>  increased  more  ra- 
pidly in  the  preaant  age  ttun  our  ivoo>«orka.  A 
oentun  ago,  ft  waa  compatcd  that  «•  foquiind  an 
■nnnal  iniMitaf  flO,OOOtensof  fbreign  iront  an  io^- j^j^i]]^ 
port  that  for  many  years  seems  to  have  been  on  the ^  Warts 
increase,  so  as  to  carry  the  ijuantity  required,  nfker 
the  miiidle  of  last  i-entnty.  to  .■;u,(j<iO,  40, (ho,  and 
even  to  £0,()(X)  tons,    'llils  supply  was  brou^'lil  tu  us 
from  Sweden  and  Uussia,  and  though  burdened  with 
duty,  it  was,  in  quaniity,  more  than  double  our  an* 
tive  produce.   Fstttmately,  after  the  year  17M^ 
discoveries  were  made  irUeh  incNoaod  giMlly 
oar  supply  at  home.    Bar  iron  had  been  manu- 
factored  in  EngLind,  as  on  the  ContinL  nt,  v.  '.'A,  <  tiar- 
coal  fuel  only,  coal  beinir  deenud  iuitpplii.abie  to 
tlint  purpose.      Under  lli.it    iinpreiision,  tin  rapid 
consumption  of  the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  diMrent  iraa>irariis,  had  necessitated  •  icoMmlt 
at  a  great  openee^  of  malariab  firam  aae  ape«l* 
another,  and  was  on  die  point  of  caotiag  an  aiarni- 
iu  decay  in  the  business,  when  our  iron-mssters, 
after  long  perseverance,  succeeded  in  applying  coal 
to  their  manufacture.    They  hud  to  cniUirui  vuth 
various  prejudices,  particularly  the  tuppoved  infe- 
riority of  iron  so  made;  but,  in  tiie  coun-e  of 
years,  tlie  manufacture  acquired  such  an  entent  that 
(iiere  wef%  In  I80ff;SS0  established  blast. fiimaceik 
nakiiw  9MMM0  tOM  of  pif-tron.  Mo  aooncr  had 
the  trade  acquired  this  mtensien,  than  government 
fixed  on  it  as  a  fit  object  of  taxation,  and  prop  )5ed 
a  duty  on  iron  of  Ss.  f>rr  ton;  a  prt>poKiti«n  whicli 
experieiu  ed  the  m<>*t  decided  rc-isliii  ce  iVtHn  the 
body  ot  iron-masters.    They  urged  that,  to  put  iron* 
works  under  the  regulation  of  the  excbe,  woeld  in- 
terfere materially  with  the  manufacture ;  that  then 
would  be  great  diffcol^  in  apportioning  the  drair> 
back  on  the  hardware  articles  exported  ;  and  that 
the  expected  produce  of  the  tax  would  be  most  de- 
cidedly lessened  by  the  adduional  cost  of  the  can- 
non, muskets,  nails,  and  iron-work  of  viirious  kinds 
fur:!! -lii-d  to  government.     Besides,  a  tax  on  iron 
must  be  charged  on  articlrs  of  the  greatest  utility; 
on  the  ini^emcots  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
adneaj  oo  the  iron  materials  used  in  our  beildiagp 
and  simchineiy  at  a  aabititutc  fbr  timber;  on  nor 
rail-roads,  and  other  undertakings  of  gn  st  national 
importance.  These  ar;;iinients  prevailetl  ;  the  Mini- 
stry of  I80f)  desi'ted,  uiiJ  no  hubst-queiit  attempt 
has  been  made  to  impose  a  duty  on  iron.  {Paper* 
print td  by  the  Inm-nuuten,  in  1806.) 

The  priiwipal  iron  mines  ate  in  Dcibythiic  and 
Glamorganshire ;  bat  there  are  extensive  mhwi  in 
other  ooonties  specified  in  the  prefixed  table.  The 
retam  of  peace,  by  suspending  entirely  the  demand 
of  government,  caused  a  long  anil  .mi  r.il  inaetivity 
in  this  important  manufacture :  njany  ot  our  n  on- 
works  were  M[>pendcd,  and  the  workmen  with  tlair 
families  reduced  in  18 16  and  1817  to  great  distress. 
Temporary  relief  was  aflfbrded  them  by  private  aab« 
scri^ona^  and  by  the  application  of  thie  jpoor^i  rMe; 
but  It  was  net  tntil  the  remai  of  basmeas  in  the 
latter  part  of  1818,  that  the  workmen  were  restored 
to  employment,  or  enabled  to  earn  even  a  scanty 
liiehliooti.  Now  thai  tlie  works  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  in  activity,  the  computatiuu  is,  that 

WMWOtoM  af  pi»iti»  are  |wtecid  in  «te  fiir^ 
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of  £^|«n4  tira-lMidB  «f  vbieb  are  made  into 
ible  mm,  tlw  other  third  kita  ca»tings.  The 
capiial  invested  in  tliese  works  is  reckoned  at 
L.  5.000,000  Sterling ;  the  population  employed  by 
them  at  200,000  ;  t!ie  wiiole,  L-xclusire  of  the  capital 
and  populatioa  empluynl  ta  tiie  manuiacture  of 
hardware,  of  which  we  thtll  tiwt  in  (be  MCtioo  oq 

MAVDVACTUraS. 

Coppcri«ihiM  htve  hatjg  hetn  known  in  Baghnd, 

but  they  were  wrought  with  very  little  «kili  or  effect 
until  towards  the  year  170O.  Even  at  that  time  the  an- 
nual produce,  after  Biniltmg  the  metal  from  the  ore, 
was  only  a  few  hundred  tans  of  copper ;  and  it  hardly 
exceeded  1 000  ioum  annually  down  to  the  middle  of 
hi«t  century.  From  that  time  forward  the  increase 
became  coasidcrvble,  as  well  in  Cornwall  as  in  De- 
von»  North  Wal«%  ead  Detfagfihiie;  n  all  of  which 
copper  mtnea  were  discovered  omI  wrought.  In 
North  Wales  there  were  l^o  mines  (Parv-  and  Mu- 
na),  which,  lor  some  tiniii  afUr  the  )  e;ir  1780,  uelded 
annually  a  large  quantity  of  ore,  but  tliev  »re  no 
longer  productive  :  the  mines  oi  Devon  and  Derby- 
shire continue  to  be  wrought,  but  the  great  product 
It  from  Cornwail,  the  iniiice  of  which  yield  80,ooo 
tmef  ore  «Dnually:  the  oietel  ohteined  varying 
from  sto  l.'S  in  the  100  part*,  may  be  stated  at 
1000  tons  of  copper.  It  the  Welsh  collieries  that 
affiird  to  Coriiwiiil,  his  to  Dr^onshire,  the  great  means 
of  smelting ;  and  as  the  ore  is  less  heavy  than  the 
con)  rttjuired  for  this  operation  (one  ton  of  ore  re- 
quiring from  two  to  two  iind  a  half  tons  of  coal),  the 
mctice  U  to  convey  the  ore  fai  vast  quantidea  to 
Wales,  particularly  to  Swansea.  The  total  quantity 
of  Coat  consunaea  fhr  this  purp<>»e  at  Swansea  is 
nearly  20n,r00  ton?  a  year  ;  exc]u.«ivc  of  u  farther 
eonsumptiun  oC  coal  ;it  (!u-  lojiper  mines  of  Cornwall, 
in  working  the  ponder  us  steam-cngineK  used  in 
throwing  out  the  water  from  the  pits.  In  this,  as  ia 
other  minerals.  Prance  is  greatly  behind  England. 
She  ba>  various  copper  mioei,  hut  her  eaal  minea,  at 
katt  hitherto  wrought,  are  at  loo  great  a  distance  to 
raahe  such  undertakings  pru6table ;  she  consequent- 
ly requires  an  annual  import  from  England.  For 
the  destination  of  our  ejqwrted  capper,  we  ider  to 
the  following  tabic : 

JSrititk  Coffte  tsperUd  ia  1817,  wrmght  mul  tm- 
HrpsfflU. 


n«D  Loodon, 

■  Uverpool, 

—  Bristol, 

  Swansea, 

—  .     Otlier  parts, 


7o<Ae>Mi|r 


East  Xndief, 

United  State«, 

Franc-e, 
"IV'eit  Indies, 
Brazil,  , 
Holland, 


Cwc. 

85,029 

33,969 
6,150 
5,740 

I8hl*5 

Cwt 

52,595 
22,733 
14,550 
11,180 
6,S8» 
7»708 

189,145 


The  price  of  copper  ia  174^  and  the  tiioceeding 

years,  was  generally  about  ft.  Sd.  per  lb.;  in  1765, 
it  fell  to  Is.  id.,  ill  I"-'^  u>  lOd.  ;  fince  17S1  it  haj 
Dot  been  uuder  lid.  In  \>05,  it  reached  the  u:i* 
exaropled  price  ot  I  s.  1 1  d.  per  lb. ;  and  large  importa> 
tions  took  place  durnig  I8O6,  I8O7,  1808, 181)9,  and 
1810 ;  but  the  average  price  of  the  last  $0  veara 
may  be  called  Is.  8d.  In  iwinf  oocmt  far  eeiDj  il 
baa  been  prapepcd  to  take  l$d.  wr  lb.  aa  the  rate  of 
value,  which  would  leave  a  pront  to  govcrnmeni  oo . 
the  mint  opmitioR,  without  affordiog  a  temptatioo 
to  individuals  to  nicit  the  pieoci.  (uiranfirilois 
per  Coinage,  1814.) 

Cornwall  is  also  the  great  seat  of  the  tin-mines  Tin. 
of  England.   A  oeotury  ago  the  average  produce 


of  our  tin  mines  hardly  «(oeedcd 
From  1780  to  174O1,  Cba  avaci^ 
produce  was 

From  1740  to  1760, 
From  1760  to  I7S0. 
From  1780  to  1800, 


1800 

stoo 

2570 
2740 
8100 


The  pradueu  of  the  minei  doee  aat  materially  dif«  ■ 
fer  from  tlie  last  of  these  avenges.  Fma  abroad 
we  receive  tin  iirom  one  quarter  only,  via.  Uie  Eait 
lodiee,  in  particular  from  the  Island  of  Banco.  Of 
thie  we  imported,  in  1815  and  1816,  nearly  6OO  tone, 
the  chief  part  of  which  was.  re-exported  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Of  our  own  tin,  about  the  half  ia 
used  at  liome,  and  the  otharhalf  fioda  tl*  wij  to  tb*  - 
following  couatricc: 

Atfam (a  Arlinwaf  ^ BritUk  TU-E^portedt 


To  Russia, 

Gerntany,  including 

Prussia,  . 
Holland,  • 

France, 

Spain,       .  . 
Italy,       .  . 
Malta,  .  , 

Turkey,        .  , 

£ait  indiw,  aod 


genetaUvi 
All  other  pi 


put*, 


In  1816. 

In  181C. 

Cvt. 

Cwt. 

6,189 

670 

3,483 

600 

1,562 

1,002 

2,809 

320 

l,a96" 

1,118- 

3.412 

sss 

1,088 

S»708  . 

4,968 

9.447 

7,738 

£.388 

8,268 

84,891 

86,186  - 

The  lead  mines  of  England  are  principally  in  Cum- 
berland, NorthumberUnd,  and  Derbyshire :  the  whole 
calculated  to  produce  from  1 2,000  to  18,000  Ion 
annually. "  Bhiek  lead  is  found  ia  ahundaoae  in  Cum- 
berland, in  the  romantic  dbtrict  of  Bonodaie ;  but 
the  mine  tti  <^ened  only  periodically,  that  IIm  noar* 
ket  may  not  be  overstocked. 

Salt  is  already  a  very  iuiporLant  product  in  £ng« 
land,  and  is  likoiy  to  become  much  more  so  from 
the  measures  urged  of  late  years  on  the  Legislature, 
part  of  which  have  been  adapted,  while  a  Aribar 
part  aeeiB  eoly  to  wait  a  Maaoo  of  lem'flnanefal  prea- 

•ure.  {Report  of  Committee  ou  ihc  Salt  June 
1818.}  Salt  is  obtained  in  several  ways  i  partly  from 
pBitl{y  fim  tbc  radk,  partly  fittB  tea  - 
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Minn,  water.  In  the  l«st  manner  it  ia  raaoofactured  in  va< 
^^^"f^'  rious  salt  pans  aHong  the  coast,  Wi.  in  Harop«hire, 
Kent,  and  Essex  ;  also  in  the  northern  couniies  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  where  ilie  abundance 
of  coal  cheapens  materially  tlie  cxpi-ncc  of  tlw  pro- 
OCM*  But  the  great  wpply  is  trotn  the  rock  salt 
lAd  brine  springs  et  Cbeshirc,  situated  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  cooo^p  iMrNortfainclt.  From  these 
springs  it  h  i4>UdBea  (we  the  article  Cnnnixi)  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  solid  >:;;lt  trnm  Tour  gallons 
of  liijuid,  while  common  nea  water  docs  not  yield 
above  one  in  tweuty-tij^ht.  The  price  of  rotk-s;i!t  at 
the  rocks  is  only  1 2s.  fier  ton ;  it  is  there  mixed  with 
ihebliDe  from  the  saline  ^rin»>  and  refined  in  large 
iron  jmcm,  after  which  it  la  called  white  salt,  and  is 
flold,  the  infeilor  at  33a.  the  beet  from  S5a.  to  40*. 
the  ton.  On  salt  for  home  consumption  there  has 
been,  sbcc  1805,  the  enormous  duty  of  \5%.pfr 
bushel,  nearly  fifteen  times  the  prime  cost.  The 
sale  price  wa«  thus  raised  to  L.a()  the  ton.  Tlii* 
duty  Ijas  rendered  to  {rovemnierl,  since  1805,  no 
leas  than  L.1,400,000  nctt  ^  it  is,  besides,  of  easy  col- 
from  the  mloea  and  maoti&ctoriet  of  aah 


being  confined  to  particolar  diltrkta,  an 

readily  prevented. 

This  conccntnition  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means 
of  faciUtating  materially  the  expected  changes  in  tiie 
law,  since  it  will  render  praeticable  the  use  of  rock 
salt  duty  free  to  certaiu  maaufactorea  (aa  aal*anim»> 
oiac,  magnesia,  and  GlmAor'a  aalt)  vitMat  anj  great 
risk  of  fraud  on  the  revenue.  An  ad  of  great  im- 
portance waa  ktely  passed  (27th  June  1817),  per- 
mitting the  free  use  of  r»ck  salt,  rmt  only  in  cunnp 
li>h,  but  in  making  mineral  alLali,  ao  ingredient  of 
great  use  as  a  ?ub»tit>iie  for  barilla,  in  the  manufac* 
(ure  of  ,«o.ip.  This  alkali  is  subjected  to  a  duty, 
which,  it  is  believed,  may  soon  he  raised  to  IQl^jMr 
cwt,,  producing  about  L.400,000  to  the  ravenor. 
Were  the  whole  salt  duty  taken  off,  die  muM 
and  epringt  of  Chethire  mtgbt  pradoioe  annually 
S'l-,000,000  bosbeh  of  salt,  eadi  botbet  of  56  lbs. ; 
but  tlic  actual  quantity  cxiractcil,  as  a|>pears  by 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  in  Mij  1817»  ii  aoly  about  VOflOOfiOt 
buafatde. 


Nortbwich  aaltaxMrtod  (thia  ia  do^  five), 
Northwleh  salt  deliwed  fbr  tbofiaberice, 

also  duty  free, 
Northwleh  salt  which  paid  duty,  • 

Year  iSlS. 

]•!«. 

1815. 

1816. 

AhMs. 

7,7f«.000 

984,000 
937.000 

8.077,000 

1,106.000 
897.000 

l,O87,OP0 
933,000 

70-2, noo 

893.000 

The  capital  vested  in  the  work*  i»  about  L.700,000; 
and  the  persons  eniplojed«  InGliidkf  aroman  and 
chtldrea^  about  S400. 
Oar  agtieiiltare  bu  alicady  Mt  the  good  cliecu 

of  the  recent  relaxation  of  the  salt  regulations.  The 
high  duty  of  1805  had  necessitated  the  ttbsulute  loss 
of  a  quantity  of  rerut>e,  throtrn  out  from  the  salt- 
pans, and  ca^^crly  bought  up  in  former  years  by  far- 
riers. This  prei  ious  manure  is  bow  restored,  and 
affords  the  means  of  giving  fertility  to  100,000  acres 
annually.  On  salt  used  for  feeding  cattle,  this  duty 
ia  reduced  to  £b.  a  boibel.  For  bloMdiing  or  tefin. 
ing,  aalt  b  ddivend  duty  free ;  in  the  latter  the 
tjuantity  used  considerably  exceeds  l,0frt),f)O0  hu>h- 
eis  a-year.  {.Heturn  to  Uoute  oj  Common*,  2d  April 
1818.) 

A  aeaaon  of  peace  ia  alwAya  fiimuMble  M»  the 

extension  of  our  fisheries  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  progres.i  lately  inadc,  this  branch  of  our 
national  industry  i^  likely  to  be  carried  much  far- 
ther than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  Of 
this  we  shall  treat  more  fully  under  the  article 
FiaaKET.  At  preaent  our  space  aUowa  no  more 
d^m^ubriof  BVtiea of  die  prindfial brmictea of  our 

iWtad.     The  iMiclEmI  fldtenr  ia  atricdj  EngUib,  and  is 
Cttried  Ott  witb  gnat  ngamt  an.  the  coaata  of  Kent 


and  Sussex,  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Large  aa  the 
supply  is,  it  would  still  admit  of  augmentatioa ;  add 
harnog%  aba*  mifht  be  caught  in  vait  quaadttae  «M 
Idle  ooaat  of  Kent,  hi  October  and  Norember.  The 

ifrsiJrraluni  with  the  fishermen,  now  that  |K'acc  ba* 
reduced  their  evpifuce,  is  not  so  much  a  hrjih  price 
as  a  certuin  mniket;  and  the  most  eifectuui  way  to 
procure  that  is,  to  quicken,  by  every  possible  means, 
the  conveyance  to  London.  The  navigation  of  (bo 
Thamei  not  beiqg  at  all  times  certain  or  expeditiooit 
it  wai  pfopoeed  aonw  time  ago  (in  to  improve^ 
or  rather  to  re -make,  the  road  to  London  from  the 
small  harbour  called  Holybaven,  situated  on  the 
Essex  side  of  the  river,  about  d<)  miles  from  the 
metropolis.  The  late  dijicovcrics  in  the  mode  of  jip- 
plyiiij»  tteam  to  navigation,  may  pcriiap?  render  thii 
unnccossary,  but  it  cannot  supersede  another  and 
BOM  important  pUm,  that  of  acdehrating^  by  im- 

Erowenenla  ia  loe  roads,  the  couvejaBoe  «  fiifa 
y  land  carri^  fton  Brighton,  and  odier  parte  of 
the  Su.ssex  coast,  to  London.  -\n  asKOciution  of 
gentlemen,  under  the  name  of  the  Downs  Suciely 
of  Fithermen't  Frietids,  was  formed  in  the  end  of 
1815  ;  they  have  since  nude  several  interesting  re> 
porta,  and  give  rea.son  to  bape  dmt  variooalmpnMe- 
menta  wiU  be  eSected. 

The  pilchard  tUberj  lalMa  place  chiefly  on  thePllifcaiii 
coast  or  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and,  though  anb* 
ject  to  great  fluctuatiotM,  as  weU  firom  the  foaieiia 
aaii«qtoiirpolhica]ittaatiaB  rdadrdy  to  die  Oau^ 
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fitaiia  tint  lit,  fornM*  on  the  wliole,  an  important  brunch ; 
'•^'/^  mnfinyum  a  wimlMr  of  seameo  bolh  io  oiMl^ 
big  tbe  wh  Md  In  carrying  it  to  fining  mat' 
hsu.    Its  «MMB  »  g&avMy  ftom  JmM  M  Sep- 
tember. 

Kioi^       The  herring,  the  most  important  of  all  our  fish- 
eries, ie  happily  uow  la  a  atato  of  ri^id  exteneioQ. 
It  fimned,  during  the  leveataeiiifc  centwy,  tke  great 
eaiplojnBent  of  the  Dutch  aeenen,  aMcT  was  con* 
teaplated  by  th&t  nei^hboara  with  very  jealous  ey«8> 
AcconUagly,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  !(..  particularly 
after  the  rupture  with  Holland  in  1672,  several  acts 
were  passed  for  the  cncourugenient  ol  uur  li>.hcimen. 
and  III  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Dutch.    The  >iuh- 
•equent  accession  of  William  to  uur  throne,  and  tUu 
Um^  iiriendship  between  tbe  two  countries,  relaxed 
theeouvtions  of  government ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  peace  of  1746>  that  a  large  bounty  was  given  on 
the  tonnage  of  the  buHei»  or  matted  vecaelt,  so  eni> 
ployed.    Still  our  fishermen  proved  unnblL.-  to  com- 
pete with  the  ezperieace  and  patient  pcTKeveruncc  of 
the  Dutch,  and  it  was  found  necemry  to  raise  the 
bounty  from  30s.  to  50b-  per  ton.    This  had  the  de- 
sired fiTcct,  and  the  number  of  busses  increased ;  but 
tbe  atlditional  80s.  being  withdrawn  in  1771,  tbe 
lilhfltj  ^ain  doctned.   The  American  war,  and, 
Mbseanemly,  dm  win  of  tin  Skeoch  cetohilion, 
proved  extRneiy  adverse  to  its  eKianrioa :  at  iMt, 
in  180S,  an  act  was  pa*-^.  tl,  i  irryiog  the  bounty  to 
L.S  a  ton  on  the  busses,  wiiJi  a  farther  grant  of  'Js. 
pfr  barrel  on  all  herrinps  caught  whether  in  busses 
or  boats.    This  important  act  was  farther  confirmed 
in  1815,  and  tbe  bounty  jcvr  barrel  raised  to  4s.  n  itfa 
the  eoestiel  qualification  that  the  herriiige  should  bo 
fnttedbefiwe  curing.  A  farther  end  eSll  more 
porUnt  Imr  (87th  Jane  ISI?)  declares,  that  not 
Oidy  eommon  aidt  bat  rock  salt,  which  is  much 
cheaper,  may  be  used  duty  free  for  our  fisheries. 

These  acta  form  the  grand  charter  of  the  Bri- 
tish fisheries.    The  bounty,  whicli  «:is  formerlv  rec- 
koned by  tbe  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed,  is 
now  awarded  on  the  quantity  caught,  the  barrels 
being  branded  by  custooihouse  offiiMS.   The  mode . 
of  caring  adopted  by  the  Oatdi  hea  been  commtt- 
aicated  to  «ir  fishermen,  and  bounty  refused  in  all 
Cises  in  which  cither  the  herrings  or  barrels  were  in 
improper  condition.     The  success  liius  been  corre- 
spondent; sucttsaive  reports  made  by  the  Caiamii- 
tUtnertofthe  llcmng  Fnherif,  in  1816,  1817,  181R, 
and  1819,  concur  in  exhibiung  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  gutted  before  curing,  and, 
«r  coiine>  entitled  to  the  higher  bounty.  The  «• 
crema  of  onr  fieUng-crafk,  however,  has  been  only 
in  the  number  of  boaU!.    In  the  buwr  ,  nr  mastcrf 
vessels,  there  is  no  augmentation,  the  humav,  even 
on  its  present  footing  (L.  3  j>cr  tou)  being  insulH- 
cient  to  counterpoise  the  superior  economy  of  the 
boau.    {Vmer  on  tke  FiJteriet.) 
^Hrife    Greenland  was  first  discovered  by  the  Engiish, 
hot  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  navigation,  Wtt 
ing  allowed  tbe  Dutch  to  take  n  lead.   It  was 
not  till  after  1750  that,  govemmeat  having  granted 
a  bounty  of  40s.  a  ton  on  ev  r  ,  .  t-,^  ]         lyed  in 
the  whale  fishery,  a  considerabie  increase  took  place 
in  this  branch. 

TOi..  IV.  PAST  I. 


In  1750,  the  veiacls  employed  were  only  Ip;  in  Fi4keri«» 
17M»  they  had  iaereaaed  to  SJ.    The  war  wm^'^/'^ 
tmmd  a  decrease  of  one-haff;  bnt,  at  the  return 

of  peace  in  17^3,  rl  i'^  ti  hery  rcvivetl,  and  in  1770,  * 
tho  veiitii  cnipioycti  ainounltii  to  .30;  in  1T7S, 
to  55 ;  in  1775,  to  f^d.  The  American  war  again 
caused  a  dccrt-a^e,  and  in  1782,  the  vc^cls  so  em- 
ployed were  only  .;8.  In  1784,  they  increased  to 
89,  and  in  1785*,  to  140;  aiter  this  they  oacoeded 
200  anoonily  till  1793 :  but  tbe  long  contHinanee  «P 
the  late  wars  redaoed  them  below  the  half  $  and  the 
advantages  of  peace  have  been  counteracted  by 
causes  which  have  as  yet  prevented  the  English  ves- 
sels from  rcgainiug  the  number  employed  previous 
to  1793. 

Tbe  Newfoundland  fishery  baa  been  considerable  X««riMUMi' 
for  fbOy  a  century  past ;  as  •  nofsery  fur  seamen,  it 
k  ncoonnted  of  anch  eonewinmcif  aa  t6  have  formed 
the  object  of  a  specific  article  in  meet  of  our  treatiea 

of  peace.  The  fish  caught,  particularly  in  time  of 
peace,  is  sent  less  to  Britain  than  to  the  Catholic 
countries  In  tlic  Noutb  of  Europe ;  a  market  subject 

to  all  the  interruption^!  attendant  on  a  change  of  poli- 
tical relations.  The  number  of  \e«cls  employnd  ilk 
thi^  li.s^liery  at  difiecsnt  timet  was  as  follows : 

In  17S1,       ....  70 
1764,        .  .140 

1774,         ....  254 
The  American   war  cau&cd  a  diminution,  but 
in  i784tbeDBmbtrwaa     «       .  996 
1785,      ,      .      .      .  ftgs 

At  this  rate  the  fishery  continued  until  the  war 
of  179s,  after  which,  partkulaily  after  our  mptum 
with^ahiin  1797*  it  wloffgrenUy;  the  fishily  vea. 
•ela  in  1798  bcii«  only     ...  140 

The  continuance  f  f  "  .d  ,  uu!  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  French  in  Italy,  occasioned  additional  de- 
pression, so  that,  in  1810,  the  number  of  our  ves- 
sels employed  at  Newfoondhind  did  not  exceed  92. 
The  peace  newnnd  to  promise  a  revival  of  tliis  im- 
portant nnnenr  of  aeoment  andi  in  the  year 
the  number  or  vemets  that  arrived  ni  Newfowidland 
was  795,  manned  by  6000  seamen  {Report  of  Com- 
miUee  in  June  1817,  p.  7)  ;  but  the  trade,  both  then 
and  in  1817  ;n"l  1S18,  proved  unpfotitubltf,  in  con- 
sequence ol' inditl'erent  seasons,  of  the  bigli  duty  im- 
posed on  fish  imported  in  Hritii-h  vessel.'*  into  N.iplvs, 
and  of  the  competition  of  the  I'rench  hshermen,  who 
are  a«^>portcd  by  a  high  bounty  from  ilieir  govern, 
ment.  It  will  tbva  require  a  considerable  tinwM 
reinstate  this  hnmeh  of  our  fitbedes.  A  tteniy  with 
the  United  Slates,  concluded  in  the  end  of  1818, 
iletenuiiics  the  Iwiits  within  which  the  sliipping  of 
eacli  nation  have  the  power  of  tiehing. 

It  is  matter  of  surprine  to  foreigners  that  a  mari- 
time nation  should  not  have  more  effectually  culti- 
vated this  great  means  of  facilitating  the  support  of 
our  population.  The  ample  supply  that  might  hnvt 
been  mlbrded  In  tbe  Nyn^  Bank  on  the  soutb-owt 
cout  of  Ireland  has  been  avowedly  neglected :  and 
it  is  but  very  lately  (October  181  that  we  made 
the  discovery  of  a  Bank  of  almost  ei)ual  productive- 
neea  in  iliB?iGiniqr«f  Orkney.  Fiahie  little  known  to 
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FulienM.  the  mass  of  the  people  in  mu  kiaaA  CMntic*.  WbUe 
the  raliM  of  Uw  t»utcher.iseat  amiiMll*  tamtautA  kt 
Engltnd  «xoeeib  L.  30,000,000  Storiinp,  llio  nlue 

of  our  fij-h  cnufiht  on  our  coasts  aiiJ  rivers  hardly  ex- 
cceds  L.  2,000,000.  Vtt  Ils  price,  with  the  econo- 
my and  improved  arrangements  attendant  on  a  state 
of  peace,  would  not  exceed  20a.  a  cwt.,  wiitle  otiier 
•anal  food  cotti  Ailly  three  times  that  sum.  It 
BNfht  caiihr  be  conveyed  ia  a  oomed  cute  by  liffbt 
waggoM  tDnMgh  the  iatcrior  of  the  cotiotry.  The 
Londwt  Astadatiemjbr  lAe  RtUef  of  the  Poor  made, 
in  I8f9,  some  most  encouraging  experiments  in 
this  rr>pLct ;  luiving  forwiirded  corned  cod,  in  quan- 
tities of  or.L'  or  t»<i  lens,  to  various  manufueturing 
towns.  Ti:is  Cud,  on  being  hteeped  48  hours  in  cold 
water,  wa^  totitsii  to  eat  witii  potatoes  alaiokt  like 
fresh  iich.  And  all  this  was  done  on  an  extensive 
•caJe  at  the  aloMwt  saaeieia  aacrifice  of  Im  65*  A 
minted  iasdation  of  this  euaapie  would  graatly  in> 
crease  our  expofta  of  fish  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  tlie 
Mediterranean ;  while  at  home  it  would  afford  the 
readiest  means  of  supi)Iviiig  4  nutritious  food  to  the 
lower  orders  ;  a  coiisideruhlc  proportion  ot"  H-hom 
roust,  tVom  the  nature  of  our  pnor-lu»>i.  |K  th:ips  from 
unavoidable  causes,  continue  for  a  lengtii  c)f  time  a 
burden  on  the  community.  To  accomplish  this  ef- 
fectually, the  duty  oa  salt  ought  to  be  entiraly  tak«o 
oft  Fisbenaea  liviB|  in  hamlets  or  ia  detadied  cot- 
tages along  the  tea-sutc,  can  never  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  excise,  and  will  never,  without  their 
cotnpk'te  removal,  be  abio  to  tivli  ;it  nny  day  and 
hour  lliut  may  suit  their  other  uvoe-iUions.  Kvery 
great  fish-market  shoiiid  liave  beside  it  a  salting- 
house  for  curing  the  fish  remaining  uoaoid  at  a  are- 
scribed  hour  t  thaae  might  aflerwaida  be  sent  nCo 
the  countiyt  «r  pal  apen  for  a  wioMff  More.  * 

VII^  Hmm^xhim, 

tf'^S  In  this  great  deportment  of  our  productive  indu*- 
^5555"'^  t»y»  we  iMgin  with  woollens,  which,  although  uo 
UN^er  the  fitgest  of  our  manufactures  in  point  of 
export,  nor  even  in  the  value  annually  made,  it  en- 
titled to  the  first  alace  firoa  the  prioriiy  of  iu  eeta* 
MiihAeDt,  ai  well  es  from  the  aubataatial  baria  oa 
which  it  rests.  England,  from  the  extent  of  her 
pastures,  abounded  in  wool  from  n  very  remote  ;i:;e, 
and  the  inhabitants  were,  doubiies?,  cnpuble  of  ma- 
nul'icturing  it  int«  rutle  clothing  ;  eacli  weaver  M'ork- 
ing  in  his  separate  cottage,  and  with  very  little  aid 
froBi  nMcbinerf.  In  the  tweltth  and  tliirteentb  oen- 
turiesii  we  appeer  to  have  had  only  the.BHMt  huadble 
fiibries,  and  to  have  imported  all  doth  of  finer  tex- 
ture ;  sending  abroad  our  wool  in  quantities  to  Flan- 
der>i,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  were  at  that  pe> 
:iod  luucli  larther  adv;jnc(Kl  than  tlie  rest  ot  ICoroiw, 
with  the  exception  of  Italy.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteeadi  eeataiy  tMt  a  better  Sjysteoi  wae  in* 
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troduccd.    Flemish  manufacturers  weiv  invited  < 
10  Eaglaad,  and  ioiprofed  greatly  the  yialiqr  «f  ear 
booe  made  wooUene.  the  leata  of  tlm  branch  tt^^*^ 

industry  appear  at  that  tiuie  to  Iiave  been  Kent  and 
Lsfccx  ;  afttrwurds  (ilouce»icr*iiir«,  aud  »ubi^L quent- 
ly  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire.  It  occupied  at 
first  the  southern  and  muro  improved  districts,  and 
spread  aiWwarda  to  the  northward,  on  account  of 
the  cheapneia  of  labour,  the  abundance  of  coal,  and 
the  convemciico  of  waterfalls  for  the  nwdMBeiy. 
The  general  character  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
England  hasbeea  that  of  slow  progre:>»,  but  of  little 
fluctuation  ;  the  Utter  evidently  a  coiifequence  of  its 
depeitding  much  more  on  home  contuaiption  than 
on  export.  It  was  extended,  not  like  cotton  and 
hardware,  by  means  of  discovery  and  invention,  bitt 
b^  tl)e  pregreasive  increase  of  oar  population ;  ha* 
vi^g  been  ao  considerable  in  the  end  of  the  aevca* 
teenth  centatyt  that  the  total  value  of  woollena  ma- 
nufactured was  computed  at  eight  millions  sterling, 
of  which  five  were  for  hoow  consumption,  and  three 
for  export.  In  the  long  period  from  1700  to  1 7S0, 
the  exports  experienced  a  regular,  but  not  rapid  rise  ; 
amounting  in  the  latter  years  (alter  distinguishing 
between  the  real  and  the  customhouse  value)  to  ati 
avffBge  of  lilt  millions  sterling,  while  our  hone  flea* 
■uaspBeB  iacteaaed  la  prapettiaii  to  our  aiMpnenitag 
nnmbers.  After  die  peaee  of  ITBS*  woolieBe  par- 
took  of  the  benefit  of  several  of  the  mechanical  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  the  cotton  maDufaclurr, 
and  continued  to  extend,  iiotw ithslandnig  the  coni- 

Ectitjoo  of  otiicr  countries,  as  appears  by  the  foU 
whigtaUei 

Esfttti  efWIotBat  Mantifiiefum,  not  ^cid,  but 
iv«f  Mfacf 

1790,  (peaee)      .      .      L.  "..SOO.ooo 

1791,  .  •  .  .  7.700,000 
iTrU,  .  .  .  7,7(X),i)i>0 
1 (war)  .  .  .  5,'iOO,ooo 
175)*,      .  •         .  6.600,000 

noa,  .  .  .  7.600,000 
n96t    >      •      •  9,000.000 

1797.  .  .  .  7,400^000 
1796,  .  .  9.700.000 
I79ft  •    .        .        .  KMtOO^OOO 

Of  these  extensive  exporlR,  the  largest  proportion 
went  to  the  United  States ;  our  sbiproenu  thither, 
in  1770,  exceeded  L.  8,000,000,  and,  increasiog  re- 
gularly  whh  the  capital  and  population  of  America, 
anaotmted,  in  1799^  to  L.4,000^O0a  Holland  was 
aiiso  a  good  cottomer ;  and  to  Purti^  and  Sipain 
our  exports  were  not  inconsiderable.   FVom  1800  to 

1S07,  the   'I'  ll  mniiuliii  ture  was,  on  the  whole, 

thriving,  and  our  exports  were  large  and  steady ;  but 

after  laoo.  the  Order*  in  Council,  Bonaparte'e  pro- 


•  Sir  T.  Bernard  On  the  EmjAoyntcHt  of  the  Labouring  Clattes. 

f  Official  value  ia  distinct  from  real  value,  being  a  computation  founded  on  a  series  of  rules  Ibr  estimat- 
ing mcrchacidite  by  the  package,  prescribed  so  long  ago  as  the  year  Hl.OC.  The  incrvusi-  in  the  value  of 
commodities  since  then,  though  very  different  in  dtflentot  articles,  has  been  fully  50  cent,  on  the  whole, 
which  it  Is  neoewvy  to  add,  to  nmt  at  the  rtd  valaei 
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MiBn&e*  liibltory  decrees,  and  our  uarortunate  disputes  witJi 
America,  cau«cd  a  great  fluauatton  aod  diminutioa 
'  m  onr  cxportHi 


L.  7;880,370 
8.124,226 
8,659,821 
6.564,817 
7,6S7,48fi 


1SC8, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 


The  political  agitattoas  of  thcae  yean  wtn  pn>> 

ductive  of  ^rcat  distress  among  tlie  woollen  nanu> 
facturcrt,  paHicularly  in  1811  and  1812,  as  was  but 

too  amply  hliown  br  tlie  mOiS  uf  cviilentrc  ci)l!ecti-d 
for  tbe  repcul  of  tlie  Ortk'rs  in  Council  in  ihe  i.illcr 

Sr.    This  distress  would  have  been  still  greater, 
iMt  the  iarge  deouuid*  of  govcrnoicnt  for  annj 
dothlng  in  mat  degree  aappliMl  tbe  bbnL 

■Etpart  tftmr  WotBau  Is  Aoee. 

Ynn.  Value. 

1814,  .        .        .       L.  7567,507 

1815,  .  •  .  10,1.98,334 

1816,  .  .  .  8,104,481 

Wc  select  a  year  of  lar^  export,  for  the 
purpose  oTahowuig  tbe  proportion  m  vbich  oar  wool* 
leoa  we  aent  to  dinnnt  coimtriu. 


staoce  wliit  li  w  ould  be  of  very  serious  import  to 
a  country  so  much  Dion*  loaded  with  tanatioo  than 
its  neighbours,  were  it  not  in  a  considerable  degrLC 
counterbahwccd  by  the  raw  material  being  of  home 
growlli« 

b  wai  eompttted  in  1800b  that  of  the  whole  wook 
lena  oaaile  in  Enghmd,  mere  dun  a  third  wti  niBBu- 
fkctured  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  a  pro- 
portion  which,  froDi  the  advantages  of  this  quarter 
over  others,  is  now,  we  imagine,  not  fir  below  one- 
half.  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Sumei&i^lshire. 
are  the  other  scats  of  this  manufacture.  For  sliip> 
ping  our  woollens,  London  was  long  the  only  con* 
merafaleport  About  the  ycur  IIW,  tbe  usual ex* 
ports  wcra  to  the  value  «f  e  million  from  the  out- 
ports,  and  of  two  milliona  from  London,  where  the 
business  was  managed  by  the  niackuetl  hull  racton,; 
but  since  inland  navigution  has  become  exteoiiivc, 
the  Yorkshire  woollens,  even  when  bought  up  by 
London  merchants,  are  in  general  exported  from 
Liverpool. 

Extensive  as  are  our  sheep  pasture*,  our  manu- 
facturer* find  it  necessary  to  make  an  annual  impor> 
lation  of  Canigi  wook  HiU  takes  place  Dkhb  dif* 
ferent  paiti  of  Burope. 

Cotmtrmjivm  mhich  IVod  vtas  Imporied  nOo  Emt- 


TUR  1815. 

Germany,  including  Prussia, 
Nethcrlond*,       .        .  . 
Portugal,      .  . 
S^ain,         .  . 
Gibraltar,  '     .        .  . 
Tttiy, 
Malia, 

Ireland,  and  lole  of  Man, 
East  Iiidic:;, 

America,  vis.  United  States, 
Our  North  Americaa  Coloniei, 
\Vc«t  Indies,  ,  . 

Colonics  of  other  powers, 
To  ail  pther  poitib  « 


Vahe. 
(ItaJ  not  OflkUl.) 
.  L.539,743 

787,805 
931,610 
187,605 
194-,S5$ 

153,327 
822,230 

4,;<78,l')8 
5,09,686 
857.896 

L,10,10MS« 


Germany,  .  • 
France,  .  « 

Portugal,  . 
.Spain, 

Ireland,  and  Isle  of  Man, 
Otbor  parts, 


Dm. 
8,137,000 
757,000 
1,146.000 
6,999.000 
1,355,000 
1,667,000 


The  year  17f)9  one  <if  imcxampled  demand 
and  hi^h  price.  An  inquiry,  instituted  the  ycoralYcr 
by  Paniament,  into  the  state  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture,  afforded  a  variety  of  uad'ul  data  relative  to 
tbe  extent  of  capital  and  number  of  penooa  em* 
jpioyed.  11tefcsali,asftr«atheiNune  of  reaulican 
De  gineo  tv  iDfenmM  Ibunded  on  a  partial  kao«> 
ted^  ef  fbeHb  wa^  that  Ihe 

Total  annual  value  of  woollens  manu- 

iactured  in  England  was  .  L.:20,000,t>00 
And  the  vatae  artba  raw  Bsatcrial,  6,000,000 

leaving  a  much  larger  proportion  for  wages  than  in 
tbe  case  of  ear  cotton  manufacture  circum« 


Making  a  total  of  14,9ttl,000 
(Cvffoadloiwe  Jtefam  t»  PmrUtumt,  1S1&) 

Tliese  hnpoitatlona  hdng  duty  free,  and  opent* 
ing  materially  to  keep  down  the  price  of  English 
wool,  the  venders  of  the  latter,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 

the  wi  ol-growers,  have  of  late  ye.irs  been  very  urgent 
with  (lovcrnincnt  to  impose  a  duty  OD  foreign  wool, 
not  on  the  .S|iiinisli,  which  they  admit  to  be  necessary 
aa  3  mixture  with  our  own,  but  on  tho«e  species  of 
flireign  wool  which  cooe  more  immediately  into 
eeoipetitian  with  their  mm  growth.  They  took  oc- 
casiBn,  under  the  anapieea  oTLwd  SheflieHl,  to  bring 
their  claim  before  Parliament  during  the  agricultural 
distress  in  18)6;  but  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  it  made  no  dilTieuhy  in  declaring,  that 
no  part  of  that  distre.vs  arose  from  an  inadequate 
price  of  wool;  and  the  eyident  inipulicy  <>f  hurden- 
laa  a  raw  commodity  which  enipioys  tlie  labour 
of  ao  many  thousand  individuals,  prevented  mini* 
itala  from  Uatentag  in  anch  applications,  vntil  the 
llnandal  diflcnhiw  of  the  present  year  led  at  last 
(Mr  Vansittart's  Speech,  7tb  June  1 8 19)  to  the  proposi- 
tioo  of  a  small  duty  calculated  to  produce  L.  1 00,000. 
The  importations  are  a  full  tenth  uf  tl  c  total  con- 
sumption, having  in  1818,  as  in  exceeded 
15,000,000  lbs.  The  wooUgrowcrs  compUin  oT  the 
great  pressure  of  taxatioa,  but  the  price  has  aho 
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Mnnitfte.  risen  coDsiderably  tioce  tbe  begioaiDg  of  tl»«  wars 
turt^    whicli  aggravated  OUT  flnancul  burdens. 

la  die  twehre  jnm  that  da^Md  6m  ifsp  to 
iMO,tlwi«to(ricf!unariM«r  90|Mr«M<;i  «rihe 
Bubsec^uent  priceys,  on  idaft  tutf  be  tmued.  fton  tlw 
following  'able : 

JPricet  of  I'i'ccce  JVool  in  the  rjtar*  betteeen  1801  and 

1815.  {Kvi'/fnce  b^rwiig  CmrnHtw  tmSaeit^ 

fVoot,  in  JS1&) 


Yean. 

BeMSiuMX  Dtnrm,  per 

leot 

• 

MdLto 

SSd. 

MOS 

■ 

M 

f» 

IMS 

• 

19 

M 

Jft04 

• 

ss 

«4 

1805 

• 

ts 

SO 

I80(] 

22 

24 

1807 

S2 

S4 

1808 

* 

ss 

M 

1809 

« 

M 

1810 

■ 

S8 

80 

1811 

• 

SO 

M 

1812 

• 

S9 

S4 

181S 

■ 

C8 

84 

IRU 

* 

«6 

S8 

1815 

• 

ai 

M 

The  quantity  of  wool  grown,  on  an  average,  in 
Eoglkod  »  I44,<X)0,<>00  lbs.  *  two-thirdg  of  whici) 
cooaitt  or  thort  clothing  wool,  and  one-third  of  • 
iBUch  more  valuable  kind,  called  long  eombing 
wool :  the  latter  has,  it  seetna^  newer  been  produced 
on  the  CoDtineat  of  •  ^*u>Kt]r  cqoal  to  ourt,  except 
In  tome  mmJI  dittricU  in  Fiandert.  The  ordinary 
Icngtli  of  tlic  Ptd|)Ie  of  foi'tlijn  wool  Is  about  two 
inches;  that  of  our  loiij:  combing  from  five  to  seven 
int  hcN.  Witlioul  the  Jaiter,  the  continental  tnanu- 
iacturers  cannot  equal  us  in  the  stutf  goods  and 
I  ■ado  ftooi  ana  minted ;  and  hence  the  im* 


E,     our  woollen  meoofiMtuma,  of  keeping 
\  bnr  m  it  BMndai  thet  »,  not  oaly  of  receiving 
foreign  wool,  but  of  pieventing  the  export  of  oar 

long  wool. 

'i'lie  progressive  augmentation  in  the  import  of 
Spanish  wool  is  of  importance,  as  indicating  the  in- 
created  6oeBew  of  Our  doth. 

It*. 

In  tbe  eertj  pert  of  leat  oentoty,  tUa  im* 

port  did  not  exceed  .  1,00(^000 

It  Increeaed  very  slowly,  for,  on  aa  a»e> 

ra^c  of  five  year?,  ending  with  1776,  it 

was  not  quite  .  .  1,000,000 

But  in  I  lie  fi?e  jrewe  ending  178T*  it  was 

nearly  ...  2,000,000 

Iq  tbe  five  ycara  fiom  17*7  to  17gS>  it 
exceeded  .  3,000,00^ 

Prom  179s  tol800,  the  average  was  nearly  4,000*000 

Since  1800^  thoiwb  Aactuatiag  from  poll* 
dal  eauiea,  it  ua  comidenotf  ineiieea* 
ed,  and  now  aveiagea  nearly  6|000^000 


Our  cottm  manufacture  is  entitled  to  tbe  greatest  Madiuk- 
attention  on  different  accounts.  Of  all  our  manufac- 
it  afibrds  the  laiijeft  eiqioi^  and  exhiUia  tbe 
rapid  improvcoMBte  in  macbinery.  Ila  intra.  )^^^ 
duction,  though  not  remote,  ia  leaa  recent  than  ia 
commonly  aupposed.  It  appears  to  have  taken  place 
about  two  ceniuriis  ai.'o.  wiit-n  it  was  estubli>lied  at 
MantliL'StiT  ;  but  it  was  loop  conilucted  on  B  very 
liiinted  i-cale.  1  lie  raw  material,  imported  at  first 
only  t'rora  the  Levant,  in  purticular  from  Smjma, 
began,  afler  1660,  to  be  «uppli(.d  by  OUT  West  India 
cotooiea.  The  quantity  ioHMirted  anMHmled,  alHWt 
tlieyear  1700.  to  3500  ba]e»:  but,  Sncnuing  with 
the  extended  cultivaiionof  our  colonies,  it  averaged, 
about  the  year  WM).  something  more  than  7000 
fjiili  s.  From  the  eo^unral  ctinrjiu  ki.s  of  tiie  war  of 
l75ti.  our  import  ot  cotton  received  a  farlher  aug> 
mentation;  but  the  manufocture  increased  very  slow- 
ly, a  great  part  of  our  cotton  being  re-exported  to 
'ollaiid.  fur  the  supply  of  Dateb  and  German  wea- 
It  waa  not  till  aftat  tbe  peioe  of  1763,  and 
the  iDvention,  fint  of  a  carding  macfaiDe,  and  next  of 
tbe  !-piniiin^»  jenny,  tliat  this  manufacture  became 
COiiwiierably  exteoded.  In  1 775,  ibe  average  im- 
port of  cotton  approached  to  18, 000  bales.  A  varie- 
ty of  improvements,  explained  in  our  article  on  Cot. 
TON  MANCFACToac  (pp.  396, 397),  now  took  place, 
and  incteaaed  the  average  import  of  the  raw 
rial,  in  178  K  to  25,000  bales.  Fine  calicoca 
mualina  weie  now  introdocod  t  the  worfam 
withdrawn  (Wm»  Uielr  detacben  dwetlinge,  and  col* 
let-t,  1  iin  large  factories;  and  the  price  of  the 
finit-litu  article  experienced  a  reduction,  notwith- 
standing a  rise  in  the  raw  material,  and  t^u  :  L'rs  of 
labour.  The  period  that  followed  the  peace  of  1 78S 
is  perliaps  unexampled  in  the  history  of  human  in> 
dustry,  for  the  rapidity  of  discovcnr,  the  reduction 
of  price,  and  the  extension  of  aale  tba^  took  plaee  in 
ngard  M»  cotton  gooda.  Hie  unexp«Dted  oon- 
iaei»cempnt  of  hostilities  in  17^3  fi^rt  thn  braoch 


of  our 


.,1,>-M  I., 


h  i»  tbe  iiuprove- 
lueiits  in  riiacliinery  eoiituiuui^',  tiie  cotton  iiianu- 
factures  soon  recovcrt  d,  and  incre:uied  beyond  ex* 
pectatioii ;  requirmg  a  progressive  and  large  augmen* 
tation  of  the  import  of  the  nw  natcijal»  aa  apiwaie 
by  the  following  table : 

•jgssjaw 

Average  import  of  cotton  in  five  yearsj 

ending  with  1796»  « 
ATprage  of  the  next  five  yean,  cndiag 

with  1801. 
Average  of  tlic  next  five  yean,  cndhig 

with  I80(>, 

I'articaki 

1807,  .... 

1808,  (Ordera  in  Council), 

1809,  (Orden  In  Council  relaxed),  . 
1810b       (ditto  ditto). 


98/iOO 
158,00a 

su.oQa 


288,000 
168,000 
440,000 
861,000 


•  MaltUnd  Qh  Wott^  a  pamphlet  publiahed  in  1818. 
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nucs. 


526,000 

261,000 

288,000 
869.000 
569.000 
479,000 


tBIli  (DiitrM  o(  trade;  MwpewM  in> 
tercoune  with  the  United  Ststet), 
1 B 1 C!,  ( Wtf  with  the  Unitad  Staue), 

1814,  (Pmw), 

1915,  ...» 
181^        •  •  •  • 

1817,  •  ... 

Of  thcHe  large  imports,  a  very  »mall  pari  came 
from  the  Levant,  our  original  source  of  supply  ;  our 
Wieit  ladi*  cokniea  cootiibiited  morai  the  Eaat 
Indm  lent  it  tinea  large*  at  other  thnea  maifinlu 

Cant  <,M|)iiienu ;  Brazil  was  more  regular;  but  tlie 
grand  supply  was  from  the  United  States,  where,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of"  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
culture  of  cotton  has  hot-n  rapidly  txtL-ndetl  since 
1790.  Of  the  cotton  now  impuricd  into  Uriiain,  a 
very  small  part,  at  present  not  more  tiian  a  twen- 
tieth, is  sent  out  unmanufactured ;  a  larger  pruporo 
tioo  (fron  aa  eighth  to  a  tenth)  ia  nMBuliMstiicea  in 
8e«tl«id ;  the  reiidiie  ia  all  worked  up  in  England. 

TriL-  tu!'il  vi':;.-  of  tf-.c  cdllon  mmnifacl lire  of  Britain 
(ciuih  and  yarn)  is  computed  at  somewhat  more 
than  L.3O,ob0,00O  Sterling. 

The  rapid  rise  in  thu  f^'encral  price  of  comroo- 
ditiea.  in  the  present  ago.  lias  induced  many  to 
cemider  enhancement  as  the  unavoiduble  coose- 
fMBM  of  extended  commerce,  and  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  Dr  Smith'e  opmioB,  (bat  the  diffusion  of 
productive  industry  haa  a  tendency  to  cheapen  pro- 
duce. But  nrv'T  w;iH  there  a  more  K.-irivi'ii  inry  con- 
tiftoation  ot  the  arguments  of  Dr  Smitli  inun  in  the 
progress  ot  ttie  cottnn  nianuiaclure.  Tlie  price  paid 
for  spinning  a  pound  of  cotton  thread,  which,  in 
178G,  amounted  to  10s.  was  reduced  progressively 
to  Sit  fie.  ftL»  4a«  flfc  and  £a.6d.t  not  bjr  Irainninj 
the  gaioa  of  the  workneo,  but  bj  a  aeriee  of  inveii' 
tions  for  abridging  labour ;  until  the  great  improve- 
ments after  1795  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  spinning 
price  to  6d.  per  lb.,  at  nrliich  it  has  since  continued, 
in  like  manuer,  the  sale  price  of  cotton  yarn  has 
progressively  dccraaiod,  notwitlMaodiog  the  riw  kt 
the  raw  material. 


Price  per  li.  of  Cotton  Yarn. 


Ytan. 
1786, 
1790, 

1800, 


Price. 
38s. 
30». 

9».  5d. 


Yc»r». 
1H03, 
1906. 
1807. 


(Ml.  100.) 

I'rke. 
78.  lOd. 
.    7a.  Sd. 
*  fit.  9d. 


The  prices  have  siooe  varied  firon  6a>  9d.  (o 
4«.  5d.  according  to  the  elate  of  the  tnde;  and 
aoridat  all  theee  ladoctioiM,  tlie  quaiitjr  of  Ibe  yarn 
ia  oMoh  improvvd. 

Value  ^  Cotton  Manu/actures  timd  Cotton  Yam 
Exported  from  Briteim. 

ManubatKM.  Van. 
1814,  ItM^JOOO  8  907  000 

Mia,  19.127  000  I'looo 

1616,  13,079,000  2,707,000 


We  add  some  further 

show  the  countries  wlii 
tion  of  our  eiittoiih. 


ifiNT  Ooe  year,  to 
take  the  ImrgeU  piopor* 


Ejport  of  Cotton  Cbihjrom  Britain  in  ISlG. 


To  Germany, 

the  Netlieriaada, 

Portugal, 
Italy. 

Gibraltar  (as  a  depot), 
Malta  (ditto), 
Denmark, 

Ireland, 

India  niul  Cliinii, 
United  Siatuu  oi  Ame- 
rica, 

British  North  America, 
Brar.il,       .  . 
WeM  Indiea  and  Spa* 
'aiih  Anericm, 


Friiital  (lalleots. 

Yardt. 

16.902,000 
7,601,0(10 

4,4*>4,<J()<) 
6,168.000 
«,406,000 
571,000 
146,000 
969,000 

16,92'_',000 
1,988,000 


Flafatl 

5„575,O0O 
i,  200,000 
1  925,000 
j,790,O00 
2,157.000 
S,«10.000 
445,000 
1S3,000 

,'5,4y.';.ooo 

344.(X)0 
•,800000 


It  la  of  importance  to  renaric  the  quantity  sent  to 

Germany,  notwithstanding  tlu*  rival  manufactures 
in  that  country.  To  l>uuce,  our  avowed  exports  are 
inconsiderable,  ilit  ic  being  a  duty  oti  the  import  of 
British  cottons ;  but  large  quantities  are  taken  oii'by 
French  smugglers.  The  demand  from  the  United 
8utee  is  at  preaent,  and  is  iikdir  to  cootiane,  tlio 
greatest  of  nil;  that  flvm  Braail  is  dessfvins  of 
tention,  aa  well  from  ita  tteadineaa  aa  frona  us  mai^ 
nitude,  when  we  consider  that  the  population  in  that 
eounirv,  accustomed  t'  m  o.ii  I'ur i  ju  an  manufac- 
tures, does  not  exceed  a  iif.Uton  oi  souiB.  Gibraltar 
and  Mult  J  serve  as  ciitiqx'tl':  for  the  supply  of  tbo 
^outh  of  hpain,  and  other  [mils  of  the  Mediter* 
ran can. 

The  fi»llowing  sbwt  kaiUa  is  uaeinl,  in  pointkig  ««t 
the  eotntrias  mild  cany  en  nMwe  orfesaefthocniu 

ton  manufacture,  without  making  the  jam  (at  iMHt 

the  whole  of  tlie  yam)  themselvea. 

Cotton  Yam  Exported  io  the Jbltowing  Conntriet, 


1814. 

1815. 

1819. 

Russia,  . 

L.  669.000 

L.  494,000 

L.  408,000 

Germany, 

Netlierliiiidi 

.    1 ,600,000 

857.000 

1,754,000 

•W)ii,0<  0 

y  IS. ()()() 

V8 1,000 

Ireland, 

IK), (100 

107.000 

79.000 

I'Viince,  . 

7,7bO 

78 

978 

Italy,    •  . 

21,752 

12,495 

48,308 

The  insigoifiouice  of  the  export  to  France,  im* 
plies  not  that  the  namifiKtme  «f  eotton  in  that 
country  is  of  trifling  amount,  but  that  the  Fkendi 
import  the  cotton  wool  direct  from  the  conntries  of 

its  growth,  and  nianufucture  their  own  yarn. 

I^oadcd  as  we  aro  with  taxes  so  much  heavier 
than  those  of  our  lu  i^hhours,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  great  interest,  and  anxiety,  wliether  we  ure  like- 
ly to  maintain  our  superiority  in  this,  the  greatest 
branch  of  our  eaporlsf  With  the  view  of  facitita- 
tfag  this  inquiry,  we  shall  haaaid  a  oocjectund  eati- 
mate  of  the  coraponeDt  paila  of  the  oost'of  our 
cuttoQ  manufactures. 
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Catt  «f  the  rMr  mateiial, 


Wages  of  men,  uomcn,  and  children,  in 

peace, 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  othcft,  not  eoni- 

jprised  under  wages,  . 
Intereat  (et  5  per  cent.)  on  the  nippoied 

capital  invettcd  to  buUdingB,  macluii- 

ery«  aad  mereentile  creditt, 
Aannikl  wear  nnd  tear  of  the  machlnerj 

and  boildingK, 
profit  of  the  manufacturers,  exporters, 

and  venders, 
Duty  on  raw  material  (about  L.  tOO.OUO); 

loss  by  bod  <lcbLs,  traveUing  chargos, 

postage,  and  a  yariety  ef 

exdimve  of  tbe  abor^ 


1. 11,000,000 


8,000,000 
IfiOOfiOO 

2,500,000 
3,000,000 

4^000,000 
L.  39,000.000 

Tlie  total  mrniber  of  persons  employed,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  £ng< 
land,  b  computed  at  from  400,000  to  500,000.  Ma. 
dlioeiy  performs  here  a  vast  deal  i  and  nuumal  labour, 
when  te4|uitite,  can  be  done  in  so  naBj  imtances  by 
vopien  and  children,  that  tk«  tMngt  wagaa  «f  all 
perfoni  so  employed,  is  not  redkoned  more  than 

T,.  15  j)fr  hc.ii'.     •       ,ri-  '.    T!ii-  in  "|-.;rh  fa- 

rcignurs  ha^ sj  liiL-  aiUiuiuigt  art;  iortuitattiJy  liiiHtftl 
to  tlic  w.igi-a  and  the  duty  ;  the  last  of  which  it  is 
not  impracticable,  in  a  time  of  exigency,  to  take  «iff. 
In  other  respects,  viz.  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw 
iBttleijalt  tbe  oomniaod  of  fuel,  modcrato  intereat  of 
ciifital»  muMaetf,  and  aididiviiidtt  of  employment, 
tre  aland  either  on  equal  or  better  ground.  Tbe 
w^es  form  oertaioly  a  heavy  drawback  on  our  side 
of  tbe  question,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  chances  in  a 
continued  competition  mam  to  be  in  our  favour,  as 
our  readers  will  fee  by  a  rclerencc  to  our  article 
on  Cotton  Makufacturb.  To  the  remnrk.';  there 
ande*  we  have  now  to  add,  that  at  Paris  and  iu 
vicint^,  wbicb  ia  in  part  the  aeat  of  the  •French 
wianaactttrc,  the  aapport  of  •  worltnan  aitd  his  fii- 
mily  (and  consequently  the  wage*)  is  fiilly  as  ex* 
pensive  as  in  Lancashire,  while  at  Rouen  the  dif- 
ference ag;iin>t  u»  is  not  c<insidcrab!e.  To  Swit- 
zerland, a  similar  ari^utiHut  a[5]iliis,  wliilt-  S.ixony 
and  Austria,  llie  othur  scats  ot  continental  conijicti- 
tioo,  though  ck€a|j«.>r  than  England,  are  remote  lirom 
tbe  aem,  Sai  coosequeniiy  sut^Mt  to  aheavycar> 
nun  on  the  raw  material. 

The  seats  of  > tbe  cotton  aMurafiKtore  of  England 
are,  J!rsi,  Manchester,  which  takes  decidedly  the 
lead  of  all  other  places :  aQermards  Preston,  Bol- 
ton, Blackburn,  and  \\'igan,  ail  »ituuttd  m  Lan- 
cashire. After  these  come  stvtral  other  places,  ()art- 
iy  in  Lancashire,  in  Cumberland,  and  the  West 
Eiding  of  York.  The  introduction  of  cotton  works 
mto  tbe  last,  the  great  aeat  of  the  woollen  asanuftfr 
tore,  is  owing  to  die  practiGabiliqraf  the  Hvaie  worlc- 
neo  tirni^,  in  ease  of  need,  mim  wool  to  cotton, 
and  vice  verta.  The  master-manufacturLrs  in  the 
cotton  trade  are  not,  as  iu  the  woollen,  u  host  of  in- 
dividuals with  small  nicanK,  and  great  only  frnin  tl  rir 
multitude;  they  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  mer- 


able  txpdal.  But  in  other  retpecU,  the  parallel  is  Mmntw. 
less  farourable  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  From  its 
dependence  on  foreign  dt  umnd,  it  bears  many  cha. 
racteriitics  of  a  business  of  speculation  ;  the  work- 
men being  at  one  time  in  great  request,  at  another 
fcdoccd  to  wages  quite  inadequate  to  the  mainly 
nanee  of  their  familica ;  hence  that  Irequent  racur* 
nme*  of  oonpfaiint  and  -oombinaUon  against  the 
masters. 

We  have  alreadv  noticed  the  surprisinj^  inert «LSe  jqUb^MH^ 
the  produce  of  our  iron  mini  f  since  1  Tt-O-  This  increase 
of  the  raw  niattnul,  joiued  in  MXiit:  c&net  lo  the  CORi' 
niand  of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  all  to  a  facility  of 
conveyaoce  of  coal  and  iron  by  canals,  has  given,  in 
the  last  forty  years,  a  great  extension  to  our  hardware 
BMnufhctura.  In  it  we  take  as  deddcdijr  the  lead 
offbreignenasinoarcottonB;andifthei«tio  of  i»* 
crease  has  not  been  altogether  so  rapid,  it  iii  owing, 
not  to  inferior  ingenuity  in  the  workmen,  but  to  ra- 
dical diifcrcnccs  in  tin*  two  manufactures.  I  i  no 
departosent  has  tbe  iiubdivision  of  employmeDt  been 
carried  to  so  great  a  length ;  in  none  are  iu  effects 
in  cheopennng  production  so  couq^cuous.  Birming* 
bam  and  Sbraichl  are  tbe  two  ginmt  work^sliops  for 
our  hardwaee;  tha  latter  is  confined  to  icon  and 


steel;  while,  in  the  former,  not  only  iron  and  Stcd, 

!)ut  copper  and  !i  n  =  :  -  ^titLite  the  materials  of  la* 
bour.  Slieffiilil  labncaki.  articles  which  are  less  for 
•mament  than  utility  ai;d  h  iiich  po>.-e»-s,  in  <;cneral, 
a  certain  bulk,  such  as  grates,  ^ades,  sickles,  files, 
knhres,  fenders,  6re-iroti8;  while  in  Birraingbaaa 
there  is,  in  addiu'on  to  articles  of  solidity,  a  suipfis* 
iog  variety  of  toys,  fancy  goods,  and  petty  mannfce* 
turet ;  each  trifling  when  considered  aepmratdy,  but 
the  whole  forming  an  a-grcgatc  of  great  value.  The 
mnut  insignificant  of  these,  such  as  a  brass-cock  or 
a  button  thank,  pa«iees  throu^rh  a  number  of  hands ; 
each  artisan  ])crforming  only  a  sin^'le  i>pir;Uion. 
He  thus  acquires  an  extraordinary  dexterity  in  bis 
limited  department,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  dis- 
patches several  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  ar> 
ticlea,  through  his  particular  stage,  the  reeolt  of  all 
whkh  is,  that  the  price,  when  sold  in  ijusntities,  is 
incredibly  low.  Anotlier  and  very  intererting  fea> 
ture  in  the  situation  of  Birniin;;liatii,  i»  the  populnus- 
nes*  ot"  its  neighbourhood.  '1  lie  n  annraciuruip  dis- 
trict, extendinj^  ulinul  sixteen  miles,  is  estnn.ited  to 
contain  :300,000  inbabitantf,  in  wJdiiiiX)  to  nearly 
1  (X),OC0  in  the  town.  (  Committee  on  Repeal  qfOrdert 
■  ia  Cvauitt  1818.)  Yet  in  none  of  our  large  towns 
is  BtIi^  1e«  erpensiTe ;  an  advantage  owing  partly 
to  the  iibnndareo  of  roal,  partly  to  the  ready  sup- 
ply of  niilk  and  vegel^ibk'S  consequent  on  tlie  wide 
fpace  occupied  by  these  extraordniary  nunibers. 

The  nail  trade  is  carried  on,  not  in  tlie  town  of 
Birmingham,  but  in  a  part  of  the  district  just  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  computed  to  employ  .?0,000  men,  wo- 
men, and  children ;  for  even  tbtt  heavy  article  admits 
of  a  subdivisioo  of  emph>ynMBt«  which  lightens  tbe 
Isbour,  ami  enables  a  workman  to  avail  hinnalf  of  tbe 
aid  of  his  family.  OF  tbe  two  towns,  Shetficld  is  by 
much  the  mure  ancient;  the  command  of  coal  and  iron 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  having  rendereii  it,  so  far 
back  as  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  s  place 
ftr  the  ftbriettioD  of  the  hamel/  nrtides  ased .  in 
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tbewdays  by  our  anceston.  It  is  about  •  century 
since  its  razors,  knhre*.  and  fikt  Mmn  to  laic*  ft 

more  delicate  shape.   BirmingliBiii  ennwaoed  «  wid« 

er  range,  and  advimctd  with  much  greater  rapMhjr* 
but  Sht  rticld  aUo  has  its  adjacent  district  inhabit- 
td  by  manufacturers,  though  to  a  much  lew  extent 
thun'ihe  vicinity  of  Birnui^hani.  This  district,  called 
Haiiamsiiire,  «aeadi  aix  «r  Mven  nulaa  ta  the  wcm 
•f  Sheffield. 

Hardware  It  uada  in  aeveral  other  places,  such  as 
WolTerlmmpton,  Dudlcj ,  and  Walsall.  Each  of  these 

towns  is  situated  is  Stalbrdshire,  and,  in  ptitut  of 
xnanufactiire,  is  small  only  in  comparison  with  Bir- 
miogbam  or  Sheffield.   Articles,  apparently  very 


triiUog,  are  made  to  a  surprising  extent  in  different  ManufUe. 
ptaces :  such  as  pins  at  Gloucester ;  needles  at  Red* 
ditch  in  Worcestershire ;  watch  movements  and  main  ' 
spring!  at  FireaooU  in  Lancashire.  The  total  value 
of  our  articlea  of  iron,  steel,  bra»«,  and  copper,  in- 
cluding the  manufacture  frri)ii  it  i  ir  le  t  to  it^  :iiost 
tmisliL'd  stage,  is  necessarily  tiuctuaimg,  but  may  be 
computed  at  L.  15,000,000  annually ;  two- thirds  of 
which  appear  to  be  consumed  among  ourselves* 
whUe  the  other  third  is  exported  to  two  great  mar* 
keta,  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  Statw 
A  retam  during  three  year*  of  peace,  but  of  unequal 
mercantile  pro8peri^»«Ulautteeloifaoirtbe  wmngfi 
of  annual  export. 


Metals  and  Hardware  Exported from 

1.  ^letidt,  as  a  kaw  matibial,  or  in  (he  fiiat  Mage  of 

manufacture. 
Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrougbt. 
Lead  and  shot  (partly  from  Scotlandj^  . 
Tin  unwrought,  .  «  *  • 

S,  Manufacturbs  in  a  finished  Italew 

Hardware  and  CuUery,  .         .  « 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures,  .  • 

Plate,  Plated  ware,  JeweUerr,  and  Watches, 
Tin  and  Pewter  wateii  and  Tin  FUtes> 


Britain* 

1814. 

1,14S.356 

222,1 3S 

127,290 


479.517 


1815. 

1,280,928 


!>S49.67(){l 
752,61 1 


S,442,SS2  5,408,31 8  i,8^,9Z1, 


18\6. 
1,095,788 

3ii9,478 
171,886 


,987.092 
675.004 
S0«,O77 
391,605 


The  number  of  persons,  youn^  and  old,  employ* 
ed  in  our  liardwaiu  :iia:iutactorie»,  is  reckoned  be- 
tween 300,000  and  4liu,000.  In  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  nit)re 
sensibly  felt ;  government,  the  great  customer  for 
arms  and  artillery,  withdraws  entirely  from  the 
marlset;  while  the  atagoation  of  commerce,  the 
poaqwHemea*  of  new  boildiiMp  and  new  macfaia.* 
cry,  in  short,  the  various  evib  inMpataUa  firom  n 
sudden  and  general  change,  which  have  been  so 
cruflly  felt  throughout  Britain  since  the  peace,  all 
optrtite  most  niatcrially  against  the  sale  of  the 
heavier  and  more  useful  articles.  Siuiilar  causes 
cast  a  damp  over  the  purchase  of  ornamental  and 
fancy  goods ;  so  that,  in  no  department  of  our  popa* 
latkin  have  the  snffisrings  of  the  labouring  clave*  or 
the  augmentation  of  the  pooi^a  rate  beat  greMer. 
But  there  is  happily  a  point  beyond  which  depres- 
sion cannot  go,  the  reduced  pnce  of  a  commodity 
rendering  it  applicable  to  more  extended  uses,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  means  of  humbler  customers. 
Iron  has  not  been  found  suitable  as  a  substitute  for 
Stone  in  paving  the  streetii  of  the  metropolis ;  but,  if 
its  price  continue  low,  it  is  likely  to  supplant  timber 
fbr  a  f ariaty  of  purpose*,  of  which  the  public  at 
laige  ate  not  aa  yet  aware.  Reduction  of  price  will 
lead  ako  to  a  demand  from  the  Continent  for  our 
hardware;  the  article  in  which  of  all  others  the  French 
and  Germans  are  most  behind  us.  Their  miius 
of  iron  arc  seldom  adjacent  to  their  mines  of  coal, 
anil,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  places;,  such  as 
Liege  in  the  Netherlands,  und  St  Etiennc  near 
Lyons,  the  hardware  woAmen  arc  not  collected  hi 
audi  laijje  amoeiationa  aa  to  admit  of  the  neeetsaiy 
anbdivismn  of  labour.  As  knprovamant  advaneai, 
nnd  n  laile  tbg  coaUbrt  becanic*  difluNd^  tiie  k* 


bftanu  of  the  Continent  will  extend  dieir  porcfaasea ; 

they  will  see  iii  t!ie  I:eys,  the  lockg,  and  other  neat 
and  conv(:iLri)t  articles  of  Eiiglii<h  fabric,  a  substi* 
tute  for  ;li  1  0  ts,  the  latches,  and  other  coarse  con- 
trivancc»,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  obiig* 
ed  to  content  themselves.  In  the  United  States, 
tnm  and  coal  are  found,  it  is  said  (Melliah'a  TrmA 
M  America,  chap.  67),  in  abundance,  in  a  quarter 
(Pktibuf;^  in  Ftonsylvania)  where  land  and  pro- 
vWoas  are  certainly  mndi  cheaper  than  in  Britain ; 
but  the  scattered  state  of  American  population  must, 
during  scveraJ  ages,  oppo&e  icrious  obstacles  to  the 
division  of  employment  necessary  in  aJl  the  nicer 
branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture ;  particulariy 
as  the  ease  with  wbidi  the  MimisM  end  Ohio  are 


navigated  by  sieen,  opens  eten  tba'weitem  statca  t» 
the  import  of  British  goods.  On  the  whole,  diere- 
lora,  wo  lot*  on  our  liardware  manufnctures,  not- 
withstandiog  their  present  depression,  as  resting 
on  a  solid  b:.;,j  ^  'n  cause  in  them  wc  combine  seve- 
ral adv  inta^^s  ; — the  raw  material,  the  command  of 
dieap  fuel,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  which,  the 
more  it  is  adapted,  will  bring  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  work  within  the  compass  of  women  and  boys, 
and  tbur  lessen  the  proportion  borne  In  the  coat  of 
the  finished  article  by  wages. 

Linen  has  never  formed  one  of  the  stapli-  manu- , .  „ 
factures  of  England,  flax,  havii.g  been  le>^s  cultivated  nT™ 
among  us  than  on  the oppo^iu-  shore  ot  the  Ncther. 
lands ;  a  country  which,  in  the  iburteenth  and  fificentb 
centuries,  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  both  with  the 
finest  linens  and  woollens.  When  England  subse* 
queady  advanced  in  manufacturing  arts,  the  abund- 
ant snpply  of  wool  pointed  out  Uie  most  luitablc 
bmndl  s  tnd  we  weie  contented  to  continue  our  im- 
porte  «f  Unen  fion  (he  Nctberlandii,  fram  FkHMe  «nd 
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MfliuiiM:.  from  Germany,  or  to  favour  the  nwnalacture  of  tlif 
^  J!*"^  iiiter  itland  in  a  departmeot  which  did  noi  exdic* 
*      our  jealoitty.   In  Irelaod,  the  linen  manufkcture 
dalM  abovt  two  oantniH  back,  and  »  Mid  to  bm 
owed  niDch  of  ita  eatenaion  to  tbo  lueaauiaa  of  tbo 
unfortunate  Wentworth  in  the  rtign  of  diaries  I. 
Tii«;  annual  consumption  of  linen  in  England  a  ceo- 
tury  ago,  was  probably  not  far  below  thai  of  her 
double  population  at  preaent ;  owing  to  the  very 
general  substitution  in  our  time  of  cotton  articles. 
Then,  as  at  nnscnti  tbo  Umo  ouBHifiKture  of  Eng- 
had  «raa  tttMVhtd  cWeiy  fai  Lauashirc,  in  Cum- 
bflriand,  and  in  a  coanty  very  remoto  from  tboa^ 
.Dorsetshire.   In  ly+.'i  ^'ovemmeot,  apprised  of  tfco 

extension  of  the  roBnuCat  turc  of  tOiir.M  linr  ;i  Si- 
Iciia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  ai  tuaicji  by 
tlie  f.iilacious  notion  of  making  a  nioiioi>oly  of  all 
kinds  of  productive  industry,  granted  a  bounty  of 
l|d<  per  yard  on  the  export  of  all  British  linen  of  • 
«alaefly9ai6d.to  18d.|Mryvdtinotberwonia,•jple• 
lrill^l  of  90  or  a5  ^  cnfi  M  tbo  prime  coat  or  all 
inferior  qualities  exported.  So  large  a  grant  aoon 
augmented  the  manufacture  of  Osnaburgs  and  other 
coarsi-  cloths,  particulnriy  in  Scotiaml.  ;iltlii.uuti  the 
ratio  of  inciciihc  was  mfuiitcly  inulitr  linn  in  tlie 
case  ol  cotton,  where  tliero  whs  no  premium  but  a 
rapid  improvement  of  machinery.  The  demand  fur 
bounty,  in  the  ten  year*  ending  in  1 7.S.^,  was  about 
L.  SSflOO  annually.  Since  that  time  these  impoU- 
^  itaoea  have  greatly  increaiad,  and  of  bta  T«nt 
above  L.  100,000  has  been  paid  for  bounty  obmboo 
and  canva-s  exported  from  England  and  Scotland. 

The  foliowing  returns  from  the  Customhouse  books 
sbow  the  extent  to  which  we  are  depemlunt  on  fo- 
reign  countries  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  ;  and 
OB  oonntriea  too  wbkh  bav*  liwn  manafactures  of 


JLiMii  yflni.>-Itec%ii  Imported  into  Bcitain  in 


1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

cmt. 

cwu 

cwt 

Russia, 

5,780 

.i23 

2S0 

tiarmany,   .  . 

.  39.980 

39,»79 

9,466 

Other  penit  > 

99* 

5 

*6,9X 

41,196 

9*691 

Ftcx  Imported  imio  Brkam» 


Kussio,  .  . 
Prussia,  . 
Hoilaod,  . 
Othar  porta!, 


1807. 

1810. 

1815. 

1816. 

c«l. 

cwu 

cwt. 

cwt 

37a,O0O 

20,000 

9,000 

7,500 

20.000 

15,000 

880 

S«,000 

1,000 

73,000 

SSfiOO 

416,000 

511,000 

326,000 

213,000 

Into  Ireland,  on  the  olber  band,  the  importation 
of  foreign  flax  is  almost  naineleaa,  aeldon  amount- 

ing  to  loo  tons. 

The  late  war  gave  considerable  vigour  to  uur 
sail-cloth  and  cordage  manufactures  at  Bridport, 
Lancaster,  Workington,  Ac.  the  great  source  of  sup- 
ply  waa  ftoni  Scotundt  tbe  wmufiwtnreof  canvaa 
for  tbe  n««7  bavio^  been  ctrried  en  cstouifeiy  in 

6 


lliut  part  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  on  the  east  Man^k. 
coast.    The  average  value  of  the  imeo  of  all 
made  in  England  hardly  exceeiU  u  million  a 
•ad  if  wo  wuh  to  vontMoplato  tbia  fabric  inn 
of  exianMni  and  prosperity,  our  view  most  bo  di' 
foetcd  (0  Irdand,  where,  without  any  aid  from  go. 
Tenuneot,  tbe  manufacture  of  fine  linen  hat,  coniiuu* 
ed  progressively  to  aagment,  and  huo  obuiited  the 
command  of  the  market  of  Eogtand,  reducing  ooc 

importt  from  the  Coiitinwt  lo  n  ** 

live  proportion. 


Average  import  of  Irish  tinea  into 
England  for  home  consumption  in 
tbe  IS  year*  iiNHn  1800  to  tbo  end 
of  181^  

Ditto  from  Gcrmarv,  also  for  home 


Yh*. 


coDSumptim,  about 
Ditto  Aon  Rnmim  nc 


SS,800,000 
8,000,000 

A  similar  superiority  in  favour  of  Ireland  is  profld 
by  the  Custooihouse  returns  for  yi:ars  oi  pt>acc. 

18H.  1815. 

Ysfte.  Yuds. 

Plain  linen  of  Germany  and 
Silesia  retained  for  booM 

consumption,  about   .         600,000  300,000 

Russia,  .  .  .  2,300,000  330,000 
Ireland,       .       .       .      29,86+,000  31,02(5,000 


Having  thus  shown  the  mode  of  supplying  tlic 
home  consumption  in  the  only  great  article  of 
nufacture  which  England  doeaoot  make  for  faeraeU^ 
we  are  next  to  convey  an  Idee  of  onr  esporta.  Thb 
will  be  beat  dene  by  two  aMtfiictf  Aon  the  Castoro> 
booae  ntHiM^  die  bit  Ibr  fhe  Uncnn  of  Ei^and  and 
Scotland,  exdnaiTe  of  dioie  of  bdind. 


BritUk  Lhuat  E^trtei. 

1612.      18H.    I  I8I5. 
To  Yaidi.        Yaidf.  Ysids. 

ContinentalEitrope,  4,3S8,000  2,80?,00q  980,000 
E.lndjca&  Asia,  69.OOO  101, ood  33,000 
United  .States,  +,aS,(X>0      (»ar)  2,'J7'.,()O0 

British  N.  An  I  nil,  i8j  fKXi  T;«j,000  !(7",0(X) 
British  W.  Inilies,  6,61 3.(KX)  I OJ  47.(XKm),87!>,()00 
Foreign  W.  Indies,  1,789.000  4,255,00q  1,510,000 
Other  partly  M7.000    7a6,aoq  BS9jm 


lS,987.000|l  8,75S,000il7,1M,IK» 
(See  CwfoaiftoHW  JbtfnriK,  5tb  April  1$16.) 

T  J  tin  r  \i  to  be  added  an  export  of  canvas  to 
the  .luiuuiit  of  about  a  million  ot'  ills  annually, 
wliicli  goes  eliietiy  to  our  North  Aniencan  aiiil  West 
Indu  Colonies.  The  finer  linens  exported,  viz. 
thoae above  ]Od.|Mr  yMd,aienet  entitled  to  bounty. 
We  eone  nest  to  •  a»re  coinprelkenaiye  table— to 
our  linen  esporta  genenlly. 

Export  of  Lilien  Manufacturet  Jrom  Great  Britain, 

Tain*  rail  not  irHiciaL 
.    L.  1,732,091 
.  .  1,8S8,803 

l,47ti|l«S 


Yi 
1814, 
1815, 
1816. 
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It  remafaM  to  add  •  Sim  words  ia  ngard  to  tlw 
tnuMit  trade  of  England  in  funSgn  linen.  Thiit  sub* 
ject  ynu,  »o  lately  as  1817,  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Panittmorit,  and  arguments  of  ueij;lit 
wereofftrcd  for  taking  otF  iho  duty,  collt'cK-'d  fiir  ma- 
ny yean  back  on  U)t2  Gemiaa  and  Ruesiiin  liuea 
Mrall  pMSed  through  this  country.  Government, 
liDw«nr,  penisttd  in  ratatning  it :  less,  in  all  protaa» 
with  *  viaur  to  nmtinM,  dian  to  pmnnt  ib- 
reigo  lioens  from  rnalUng  BcitWi  in  ue  Mpplj  of 
oar  coloniea. 

In  the  silk  manufactarc,  as  in  linen,  wv.  have 
had  to  contend  witli  t^tablishcd  manulacturers  in 
other  countries,  particularly  in  FranL-e  anil  halv. 
Wc  have  bad  also  to  iniport  tht;  wliok'  of  tlje  raw 
materiaL    Such  a  nuinufacture  was,  therefore,  ini> 
auited  to  England,  and  would  not  have  been  at- 
tempted by  our  eouDtrymen,  but  fbr  the  great  pro- 
fits expected  from  an  article  of  general  use  anion^i^ 
tlie  higher  classes,    its  introduction  among  us  goes 
back  to  the  fifteentli  century.   About  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  it  seems  to  have  been  carri«tl 
to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  certainly  not  to 
the  luxury  of  the  age,  or  to  any  great  pr«^rlioa 
of  aflneat  perrons  in  the  cQiiuuumty,  but  to  tillct 
Mng  aJmoit  the  only  artide  of  agipoKl  uk  lAUit  tlio 
vanity  of  dicas  couU  display  itself.   Toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  about  the  year  tf'^n^ 
raw  gilk  began  to  be  imported  in  quantities  froiu  In- 
dia ;  aiid  the  English  manufacture  received  a  sub- 
stantial addition  by  the  numbers  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  settl^  in  this  country,  ailer  the  re* 
vocation  of  the  edict  of  Kaatea  io  1688*  Variouf 
cbcnaiatances  thus  contrSialed  to  pjcaerfe,  and  Oven 
to  oilend  tlie  aiUt  mMU&cturc ;  and,     oor  nto  of 
wageo  did  not  dwn  materially  exceod  diOM  of  our 
riLii,'Iib(nirs,  it  seems  to  have  experienced  no  great 
( r     lu  r  il  shock  till  the  rivalshipof  cotton,  after  the 
►  ir;>r;  -ir  j  improvements  introduced  into  that  branch, 
between  I7tt5  and  1795;  but  such  was  that  rival- 
■blp,  thot  it  became  in  vain  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  increase  their  imports  of  silk,  or  to  intro> 
once,  as  they  did  at  thia  period,  into  Beiu^  tbo 
Italian  noihod  of  winding  it.   Nothing  could  ooan- 
teibdance  the  cbeapneai  and  elegance  of  tho  new 
substitutes:  and  the  weavers  of  .Spitialritlds  became 
reduced  to  that  penury,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  continued  tlicir  lot  ever  since.    It  was  a  radical 
error  to  attempt  establishing  a  great  manufacture  in 
London,  where  provisions,  fue^  and  House- rent,  are 
MOMHoif  lii^er  than  in  tbo  ooontij.  Accofding* 
Ij,  Coveatry,  Leek  in  8talbrdddro»  MaoeUnteldln 
th&Aire,  Manclieater,  and  otberplocca,  proved  sue- 
oeMfbl  rival*  to  the  metropolis.  The  present  distress 
of  the  workmen  in  Coventry  appe:ir8,  by  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial exposition,*  to  be  gn-mer  than  ha.s  for 
some  time  existed  in  .Spittaltield? ;  but  any  tuperi- 
oritj  io  the  latter  must  be  but  temporary,  and  must 
nrilO  firom  the  operation  of  tht;  poor'*    "    ~~  " 
IIm  Kgulfltion  ot  wagea  by  act  of  f 


Tho  peiMQl,  young  and  old,  ranployed  in  tbo  smc 
naoofiietttte  fai  Loodeo,  are  corapuied  nt  about 
25,000;  the  number  iaidl  the  provincial  towns  about 
40,000 ;  but  the  total  value  manufactured,  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  Huch  price,  exceeds  the  proportion  suggest- 
ed by  tJiLse  number*.  It  is  calculated  ai  I,.  i.OOO.tKX) 
Sterlinji  a  year  ;  an  amount  which  is  probably  with- 
in one -fourth  of  the  most  flourishing  state  ot  the  ma- 
nufacture about  the  year  1785 ;  and  the  magnitude 
of  adiich,  notwitbMandn^  dio  genval  adontien  of 
prinlod  coltooc,  ia^Wcfly  to  be  aoeoaoled  for  ftom 
our  augmented  population. 

The  following  years  are  sdected  to  show  the  pe- 
riodical varialiona  In  tbo  lopply  of  rilb  iitoni 
countries : 


M«nufaf- 

turr:;. 


Yean. 

Raw  Silk 
t^com  BeogaL 

Ditto  from 
China. 

From  crthcr 
f'ountnci, 
rliiHiy  llie 
South  tt' 
Europe. 

Thrown  S:il 
impottad. 

ItM. 

Um. 

tb>. 

lb*. 

1H07 

513,823 

55,277 

208,699 

346,144 

I8O0 

Hi*,  100 

90,603 

443,  KSb' 

501,746 

1812 

986. 17S 

86»197 

857,731 

617.S85 

1816 

764,663 

86,967 

96,146 

196,160 

Beiigal  baa  tbus  gained  greatly  over  the  south  of 
Suropc.  In  no  articio  of  auch  valoe  for  ita  boUt, 
(he  freight  even  from  Indbi  ia  of  Htde  eoosequence ; 

but  til,  i  ij  I,  anot^ii  r  and  a  more  substantial  reason  in 
tlic  diHercncc  ol  duty.  Raw  silk  from  Bengal  pays 
on  warehousing  only  5(1.  pvlb.,  an!  -  <\d.  addi- 
tional when  entered  for  home  cnt^sumption  ;  raw  sitJc 
firom  China  i«  taxed  considerably  higher ;  and  that 
irom  other  oounuiea  ia  no  less  than  5t>  6d.per  lb. 
Bacb  ore  ontttied  to  «  dmboefc,  wben  re-enorted 
Innn    '  ' 


Export  ofSiSk  Mm^kOmtfrom  Great  Britain. 
Ytar*.  Valor,  real  dm  oiGdaL 

1514,  .  .  L.  624,749 

1515,  .  .  .  698.929 
1611^         .        .        .  668,674 

T%0  chief  vent  for  our  silks  is  to  our  North  Ame- 
rican coloniea,  tbo  Wcot  Indian  and  Poftpgal;  «1(0 
to  Ireland ;  but  to  dm  United  flMtaa  ooanMMife^r 
little,  for  we  have  never  beon  iblo  to  rival  the  Francb 

in  tliis  manufacture. 

Leather,  however  little  it  may  fij^virc  its  an  article  tIic  Lciihei 
of  export,  is  necessarily  one  of  extensive  home  con.  Maouftic. 
■omption  in  every  dviUwd  country,  particularly  in ' 
■ucb  a  ciioate  as  ours ;  and  it  ia  matter  of  rennet, 
that  we  thottid  have  so  very  few  data,  official  or 
otherwise,  on  which  to  fbmi  an  fotinata  of  the  on* 
port  or  import  of  hides  in  former  ages.   Sach  on 

estimate  wotdd  possess  interest,  as  itidicating  tlic  ex- 
tent of  our  pasturage  and  tho  number  of  our  cattle 
in  cnmparison  with  our  population.  Whatever  may 
liave  been  the  ca»e  at  a  remote  date,  the  cu.itom- 
houae  returns,  for  many  years  back,  show  by  the  an- 
nual imports,  that  the  demand  for  leather  ha-^  ex- 


*  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1819,  on  the  state  of  the  silk  maautacture  of  Coventry. 
VOL  1Y«  PA»T  I.  B 
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Mmmi&c-  cecded  the  home  supply  of  bides.  For  a  long  time 
^""^  this  importation  took  place  from  the  cootinent  of 
"•^^'^^  £ttrope,  and  fraoi  tiie  Init  dviliaed  qutrUn ;  from 
eouBtries,  wcii  m  Lhliamk  and  Fofamd,  whart  the 
Quaaiity  of  hidea  fimiiBfaad  bj  the  cattle  maiarialljr 
exceed*  that  of  the  leadier  required  by  the  iidiabit- 
aots.  But  sinc«  the  opening  of  South  Ami  ri  n. 
particularly  in  I807>  it  has  been  found  odvaiitsgvoiui 
to  import  hides  from  that  continent,  wlieru  the  herds 
of  wild  cattle  are  so  numerous  as  to  meet  the  ejre  of 
til*  tfatallcr  in  alniMt  «f«i7  poiot  «r«ho  hotlaoii. 


Aeeoma     du  JVwrfcr  efBmot  Bidu  k^ortmljrom 

variotu  Couniriet  into  QrtM  BrM»  tht 
ifear$  18H  and  1815. 

1814.  1815. 
Number.  Number. 
148,730  161^ 


Continent  of  Europe, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isles  Guernwy, 

Jersey,  and  MUf         .  S0,8SH 

East  Indies,       .          .  742 

Africa,  .  55,885 
AaM?ica(cfaieilir  South  ABMrica)i  Mli979 

Wcatlodiea,               .  *6fiii 


lO.Hl'J 

56,962 
78W71 


Tlie  quantity  of  hMe«  tanned  in  England  and 

Wales  i«  ti)!i4  I  1  il  lit  [a.iilv  ;»,000,000.  weighing 
about  3.50,OOU  cwi.  1  he  largest  tanneries  axe  la 
Berroondsey  in  Southwark  ;  but  there  are  alao  very 
extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
—in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land :  also  in  Lincolnshire.  Hia  late  irar»  bj  ita 
long  contboance,  and  the  magnitiide  of  our  amj 
MuSnaitf,  nrodufied  gmt  oideft  ftoai  goMmmaDt 
lor  em  leather  mantifacttire.  Shoca  wei«  and  still 
are  made  wliolesale,  In  several  towns  of  StafTordshire, 
Chi:6hire,  and  Northamptoi)»hire.  lu  tins,  as  in 
other  departments  of  manufacture,  u-e  bufiVr  mate- 
rially by  oar  hkh  wascs,  shoemaking  on  the  Conti- 
nent being  eonmdeiaMjr  diaaper  t  but  here  also  the 
•pirit  of  invention  has  Men  active :  and  we  have  late- 
ly been  informed,  tfaM»  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loo* 
ioa,  macliinery  bos  been  applied  to  what  bat  bither> 
to  been  thought  indispensably  to  require  manna)  la- 
bour. 

Of  the  annual  value  of  our  leather  uianufactured 
into  shoe^i,  buot«,  harness,  saddlery,  &c.  there  are  no 
roeau«  of  ioruiing  a  correct  estimate ;  but  we  have 
BMrely  to  consider  the  population  of  England,  and 
(he  unaroidabia  extent  of -their  wants,  to  be  tatia- 
fled,  that  fttnn  lao  to  tarelvB  OfiiUIonaatefiiu  ate  ni> 
Cher  below  than  abofe  the  mark.  But  miile  our 
bone  consumption  is  so  considerable,  our  export  i* 
comparatively  Hmall,  and  does  not  exceed  half  u  mil- 
lion sterling.  To  Ireland,  the  leather  we  ship  ij 
merely  unned ;  to  other  oomMlNi  OUT  a9ifaMaa«  in 
a  manufactured  tliape. 

The  increased  duty  impoised  on  leather  towards 
the  cloae  of  the  late  mut,  i»aa  been  the  lolject  of 
much  diacttisSoD,  Tliia  duty  waa  btongbt  fenrard 
in  ftelianenk  hi  tbe  ipring  of  1818.  It  was  evident- 
ly liable  to  the  most  aerious  objectioiu,  from  increa- 
sing to  the  tower  orders  the  expence  of  an  indis- 
pensable articie,  and  rauing  to  Aurmers  and  others 

i|i«pfc»«fliine«ind<«dd]af7.  AocanUi^y,tb« 


tanners,  the  Icatiicr-merchants,  and  liie  various 
classes  affected  by  it,  created  an  opposition  which 
had  well  nigb  deiiMled  the  biU.  It  was,  however. ' 
and  has  I 


carried, 

ainoe  tbe  peace.  lu  produce  ia  ncoriy  L.S80,000 
above  the  old  tax,  as  u  shown  by  a  return  from  tbe 

ExciiJe-officf, dated  5th  "M  in  !;  iSlrf;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  five  latt  |utrk  ol  tlic  old  duty,  viz. 

finna  1S07  to  lUl,  bvtb  indinife^  amounted  tu 

live  years  of  the  new  duty,  leavineoilt 
the  year  i81S,  and  leduni^  atm 
■  181S  to  1817,  both  fadtaiv^  S,84S,480 

Connected  with  our  general  manuftctttfe  of  lea-  The  Glove 
ther  is  the  Glove  Trade,  a  branch  of  no  inconsider-  Tcsde. 
able  extent,  being  carried  on  in  several  of  our  mid- 
land and  weatem  oomticai  via.  at  WoodMoek,  Wor- 
caster,  Ludlow,  HeralSird,  TeovO  in  Sonetaetabire, 
Ac.  The  export*  being  chiefly  to  ihe  Ignited  States, 
this  branch  oi  industry  suflered  severely  irom  tbe 
war  in  IKI.S  and  IM4.  Nor  hax  it  by  any  OMDi 
r^cuvered  its  prosfHsrity  Mnce  the  peace. 

We  come  next  to  a  branch  of  industry  of  a  very  The 
dii^rent  deacription — tbe  Brewery.  Tbe  amount  of  ^"mtft 
Cipilal  and  labour,  invested  in  brewing  cataUkill- 
menu  in  England,  ia  veiy  large,  and  peitienlarlly 
striking  to  tnote  who  bare  lived  on  the  Continent, 
and  have  contracted  our  situation  with  that  of  the 
wine  countries  of  iJie  soutli  of  Europe.  It  is  only 
in  IHanders  and  Germany  tl  ut  breweries  are  numer- 
ous; and,  in  the  latter,  ironi  the  limited  capital,  and 
the  »cattered  »tate  of  their  population,  there  are 
hardly  any  of  those  large  establishments  which  exiat 
in  our  metropolis.  In  London,  this  ioiporiaal  bmoch 
of  busineea  is  chiefly  in  the  hand*  01  eleveo  JBNiat 
bouses,  who,  conjunctly  with  the  amalltf  fvtaimtb- 
ments,  brew  on  an  averag  e  1,700,000  barreb  of  por- 
ter.   (EscUe  lieturtt,  I -ih  Mtii/  IS18.) 

Quanlitjf  of  Bariej  made  into  Malt  a'/* Tru  Yrnrn 


1804, 

1808, 
1806, 
1807» 
1808, 
1809. 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1818, 
1814» 


3,485,990 
3,114,0S» 
S.S0e^787 

2,851,598 
3,035,401 
S,349,7GO 
a, 332,330" 
,  8,797,741 
8,;it>3,i8S 
«.96!|,875 


In  peace  tbe  averaj,'e  is  coroparativtiy  higher  m 
beer  from  the  rbeApness  of  barley,  and  in  spiriu 
from  the  exclusion  of  sugar  from  the  difltillety** 
Compming  tbe  whole  batky  made 
into  malt  m  England  in  peace,  at  aa 
average  of      ....        S,90(H0€O  ipra. 
And  supposing  the  distiiicrics  in 
England  to  require      .       .  sw,o<x) 


fitr  tbe  brewerie* 
4 


8,oiw,ooa 
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P[jirrtoiJ5  liqiinrj  form  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
manulkciufc  ill  wL<4,h  England  is  dependant  on  her 
neighbours  ;  as  she  imports  an  annual  supply  of  com 
Spirit  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  rum  from  tho 
West  Indief,  and  brandj  from  France.  Daring  the 
dntrvw  of  the  West  India  planters,  particularly  in 
ia07.  1808,  and  1811,  Com-nittees  of  Parliament 
wen  appointed  to  iaquirc  into  the  etpedieaty  of 
tobtlHating  sugar  for  barley  in  the  dtttillery,  and 
S^eaC  deal  of  us.cC\]\  iiifnrmalion  was  the  result  of 
fheir  researches.  The  consumption  of  Britisii  spirits 


Ijr  .      .  ■   ,       .      .     5,500,000  gal. 

Of  wliich  distilled  in  England  oeiily  4,200,000 
Brought  from  Scotland  .  826,000 

Ditto  from  Ireland  .  470,000 
{DutiOery  CommiUee  ^180^  £n<kiioei  p.  6*.) 

In  the  subsequent  years  Ireland  fell  off  sreatly  in 
lia  supply  of  spirits,  but  Scotland,  on  the  other 


Spiritt  impurted  iniu  England/rom  Scotland  and  Irt' 
land  in  tie  three  j/eart  ending  5tk  AprU  1815» 
1816, 1817*  {JRtlmrn  t»  Par&mmt,  1817.) 

YsMSi  Seodaitd.  Irdaad. 

GtUoKt.  OcUtmt. 

ins  I,748»S51  488,983 

1816  1.360380  888,081 

1817  1.868,589  9Q,069 

Notwithstanding  tlii  ;  i  u  increase  of  distillation  in 
Scotland,  there  seeais  to  have  been  no  diminution  in 
that  of  England  j  the  return  of  the  excise  duties  from 
180710 1815  being  from  L.1,500,000  to  L.2,COO,000, 
while  llie  latert  accounu,  we  mean  those  of  the  year 
cndiog  April  1818  and  April  ISljfe  are  tu  from  in* 
dicatlng  •  dtannatlon. 

Of  rum  the  consumption  in  England  \rarles  with 
tiie  price  of  British  gpirits  and  several  other  causes, 
but  averages  from  '21  to  3  millions  of  giUcH*  iWeit 
India  CommiUee,  July  1807,  p>7l-) 

Imfort  tifjbrtig»  Srmufy  {dated  ta  gaUwt)  Airing 
three  yeare  ^  fFar* 


1808 

1806 

1807 


Pnnea. 

2,663,000 
1,418,000 
2,167,000 


136,000 


Import  into  Maf^and  efSum,  Brandy,  and  ether  Li- 
tjuou  (ecflbiMW^Gpni  Spirits  from  ~    "  ' 
/reteMf },  in  Arte  jpeori  if  Peace. 


In  1815 
1816 
1817 


8,832,776 
7,966,088 
8,140486 


To  the  remaining  manufacture*  our  limits  allow  of 
little  space,  though  several  of  them  would  be  account- 
ed of  grt^t  in)portan<%  iu  any  other  country  than  Eng- 
land.  The  extent  to  which  such  articles,  as  soap  and 
an  auide  among  lu,  is  amply  shown  by  the  Ex- 
JUtatna ;  but  the  list  of  our  exports  is  of  more 
lo  the  poJhiaal  eoononritt ;  Doi  firov  the 


vulgar  notion,  that  it  Is  by  export  only  that  national 
profit  is  realized,  but  as  indicative  of  tho&e  commo- 
dities for  which  we  possess,  in  our  soil,  our  climate, 
or  our  colonial  possessions,  advantages  that  give  us 
a  superiority  over  our  neighbours.  Thus,  io  the  case 
of  glass,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  our  C4wl 
outweigh  our  higher  wages,  and  enable  us  to  make  an 
Mioual  export  of  between  L.  600,000  and  L.  700,0019. 
In  the  mauofiicture  of  hat*,  IDcewite,  «ur  command 
of  wool  for  the  coar^e^  kind,  and  of  furs  from  mr 
North  American  colonies  for  heaver  data,  enabiu  us 
to  ship  to  an  extent  of  L.  SCVJ.OOO,  L.  400,000,  or 
L.  500,000  a-year.  In  earthenware  we  have  the  ad-  , 
vantage  of  clay,  of  fuel,  and  of  ready  communica« 
tion  by  canals.  These,  joined  to  the  taste  and  io« 
genuity  of  individual*  engaged  in  the  naantetlMi^ 
earned  i|»  in  the  emuM  of  the  dgiiieBBili  «antury, 
to  an  extent  that  has  rendered  it  a  national  object ; 

a  tract  of  seven  or  t-iglit  miles  in  StafforKtiin-,  i  n'lird 
the  Pottery  Distlrict,  being  almost  cnuniy  .tppro- 
priated  to  it.  The  population  of  thii^  tract  ii,  about 
40,000.  The  great  outlet  is  Liverpool,  and  the  ship* 
moots  talce  place  partly  to  the  United  Sutes,  partty 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Our  export*,  cana> 
priamg  Furoelain,  amHigo  fiom  L.800^000  i9 
L  600,000. 

The  stocking  mannlacture  ft  carried  on  chiefly  in 

the  counties  of  Nottiiigh  ir  i.  D  i  b  .,  and  Leicester. 
It  formerly  employed  vast  numbers  oC  women  in 
knitting ;  but  in  this,  as  in  otiier  branches,  machinery 
ha*  greatly  superseded  manual  labour.  Lace  is 
made  ia  large  quantities  in  tlic  midUuid  counties ; 
and  here  also  machineiy  ha*  of  late  year*  been  ex« 
tensively  applied.  All  it*  aid,  as  well  aa  dial  of  pro* 
tecting  duties,  is  necessary  10  auuMain  toompetluoii 
witli  the  neighbouring  stiore*  of  the  Continent,  wliere 
lace-making  is  the  chief  f  up'  yiviivnt  of  tlie  females, 
and  where  a  young  manutueturei  il.inLs  herstll'  suf- 
Hciently  recompensed  with  sixpeno  i-  i  iv,  while  the 
pay  of  an  expcricQced  one  swdom  goes  beyond  a 
ahUling. 

After  thia  accooDt  of  particalar  inainufiictaffeB,  itGcnmi  Ob 
remains  to  add  a  finr  gaaafot  itaieaaents  rdative  towrratioiii 
this  great  department  of  vm  aAional  induatn*  T**"^  TMte 
point  out  those  of  our  eotntiM  that  take  thalaad  aa 
the  seats  of  naiiufiwtQiC^  we  tiAjam  the  following 
return: 


Retarn  undrr  the 

Propctty.Tax  of 

Countif!  rt-miirkiihlc  fur  Tr»d«  or 
MunulW  tare- 

KaariNrsf 
gBjaMissss 

AonTisdstM*. 

nufsctuie,  sad 
ProionoiM  to 

Middlesex, 

1 135,400 

L. 

f  1S.420.0<X) 

Sunr»i  iociud.  Soutbwark, 

1  85.160 

1  1.685,000 

YotMWiiwji 

Lancashire, 

IIOOOO 

l,84O.00(« 

114,500 

1,800,000 

Somerset, 

23,700 

1,296,000 

Stafford, 

34,000 

495,000 

Gloucester, 

30,000 

365,000 

Nottingham*     >  • 

I  S),0(K) 

310,000 

Cheshire,        •  ■ 

23,000 

'J76,000 

Durliam,        .  • 
Walei,--.Giaaunvv>» 

17,000 

237,000 

8,000 

IS2,000 
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The  ifbol*  nnaber  of/tamCet  in  Eagbnd  and  Wales 
employed  in  trade,  DMDaftctures,  and  profetaiou,  was, 

by  the  retum  of  1 8 1 1 ,  9,';o,'!tii.  Thtir  toul  income, 
li.  33,210,600.  To  discniiHiiatc  the  persons  engag- 
ed in  trade  from  tliosc  engaged  in  manuiacture, 
would  not  be  easy  ;  the  above  numbers  being  taken 
ftou  the  retoms  under  the  Popuhuion  Act,  wWdl 
Oik*  BO  dMnctioa  betiren  dM  two.  The  dbomj 
ii  Ibr  tiM  jtm  1810.  Mid  hJicHi  ■  nM  of 
iMMn^  whidi,  althougfi  baloir  the  vulgar  ea- 
of  mercantile  profit,  and  considerably  below 
the  amount  anticipated  by  Mr  Pitt  on  firs.!  priijm*. 
ing  llie  income-tax  in  1798,  is,  we  fear,  above  the 
actual  raie  of  hucli  protiiK  at  the  present  day. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  extent  of  capital  and  la- 
in  each  manufadfll^  wQI  Iw  ~ 

byihe  ioUowiqf  uMc: 

Bnue  Dutiet  paid  in  Gnat  Britain  in  the 
mmttk$  ending  Sth  AprU  1819,  m  Britith  FrotUiee 


British  spiritti. 
Malt, 

Beer,  .  , 

Hop, 

Liceocet,        .  ^ 
Salt,  .  . 

Toteeoa  and  tm^ 

LMthar  (Udaa  and  akin*), 
Glaas, 

Paper,  .  , 

Phnted  goodS)  ■ 
Bricks  and  tilei»  • 
Candles, 


•rtides  of  British 
tore,  aa  vinegar,  cider,  See. 


.3,210.959 
S.OOfi.  I  +3 

107,510 

683,880 

M7069S 
845.627 

615,331 
497.611 
♦86,971 
♦33,908 
SI9.57I 

5I,S41 

88959 


} 


Total  of  the  excise  duties  from  Bri- 
Ciih  piodacc  and  manufacture,  Li.l6^W4»79S 
Hw  naMkider  of  the  csdae  arisM 

3,097.746 
1,1JJ7  311 

2,15y,<>-.'2 
110,030 


Or  horn  ftidgB  vfSdm,  m  tea. 

Wine, 

Forei);n  spirits  (chiefly  braildy)^ 
Cuflee  and  cocoa, 


Total,  L.23,185,815 


The  above  afibids  tha  bM 
irborfaaaMiii^liaiiflr 
port,  a  cdlaelivB  tiaw  h  girca 


s  afaiir  ex> 
in  tba 


CaHOBI 
CoMMi  yam, 
U'ooUcn  nuouiactniH, 
boa  sad  hMdmK, 


Iri*h. 

Silk   Mi-,T"  ur.L.  M4T,- 

H>b<nUa)>cry  mhI  uttUiccr}-, 

faHssraii 


Great  Britain 

Yen  I8U.I  1819. 
h.  L. 

i7,an,7M  W,ii7,: 

a,»07.27« 
7,a6ii..vi7 


Smddlny  aod  h«m«<(, 

!•  iirthrnwEr.-  r.(  M  wrti, 
Haiji,  Urjvtr.  a:i4l  It-Jt, 
lliii^  >i|  «I!  other  toru, 
Birinnl  iii^ar,        .  . 
Beet  and  oic,  , 


It  MaK  wtiinisfy  to  incluJc 
our  exporletl  pnoltici.  in  ihr 
■.init'  nturti  u>  our  n.iuiu- 
facture*,  mt  •ubjoin  tbe 


CSib  SBd  CHM, 

■stfaad  HMk 
Fhh  ardl  Mti 


Total  of  Blituh 

manufacturr. 


3,442,333 

l,7S2,7fll 

AlM,U34 

;.7.'i.fi3s 

HI.!K»' 

144.3IK 
3,260.444 

ai&,aii3 

fi..t44,«W 


4(!.6<Jtl,Ui:> 


4i8,«n 

4«*,7M 


l.7«l.«7' 

I0,1U«,3»4| 
5.4)HI.3I 


1S,07S,7m1 
a.707.3i» 

8,404,481 

4,RU2.!»24 


I  .B2S,iO:<  1 ,4-ii.  1 43 
4Mi,U40 


71M94 

US,fl2l 
136,IIS 

718.222 
,103,«!I2 

li:>.l7ii 

2,!M2,(4J 
3<t4,&S4 

8S4,1U 

8.161,877 


2,0»,37a4l,{ 


405,581 
89I>U 

48i,ni 


17,85 1,4.1:5(53.! 


489,336 

I  l.>.a&4 
W7.20I 
2«7,l!*l 

2,l.'v:i.47G 
351^ 


217  445  42,i»S4M 


We  arc  next  to  compare  these  hi^e  sums  with  tha 
taArior  amounts  of  former  years.    The  customhouse 
tana  hen  alio  our  guide,  and  though  our 
iiatkai 


prodaaa  aapartad  b 
giaatar  part 


Export  of  produce  unJ  manufactura 
from  Great  Britain,  on  an  averaga 

of  six  years,  ending  with     1790^  lMM*IJtgOQO 

Average  of  six  yean,  end- 
ing with                        17M,  tS.658.0M 

Ditto,  ending  with      .        1804^  96.817,000 

Ditto,  ditto,      .       .         WOt  43,575,000 

These  sums  are  formed  by  addin;;  50  f>er  cent,  to 
the  official  otimatc.  In  ]>eace,  a  partial  rttluction 
takes  place  in  tbe  price  of  most  merchandise,  and 


we  adopt  a  scale  of  valuation  somewhat  lower,  bj 
taking  the  nJaa  aa  dedaied  by  the  cspoiting  1 


MeMe  Am*. 

Yean.  Dcolared  Valacw 

1814,  .           .          L.47 ,85 1,453 

1RI5,  .           .            5S.!tl  7.445 

181^  .    ■       .  .  484^5,S56 

1817.  .  «9.e86tt5S 

1818,  .       .  48,908,760 

This  is,  oT  coune,  exduaiYe  of  the  foretgn  and  co* 
knial  merchandise  ei^rted  each  jear. 

Such  are  tbe  prinaaal  fiKU  b  re|^  to  the  ma- 
mrf^ctores  of  England— tlie  departnient  of  our  pro* 

dui  tive  inJu^try  which,  of  all  oilu  r>,  lias  most  cun- 
spicuously  diJkpiayeU  the  iaventive  powers  of  th« 
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dtntncrn,  tioa,  Bad  most  lorgely  omtritniteti  to  the  anparaileM 
burdeMofthe  Uta  wan.   b  tfiia  age  of  rapM  «»• 
tmaeumai,  amolbe»xue§  pwatot  •  •tffliiog  Wiwif 
rim  to  llie  gcoeni  rde ;  fbr,  whib  land,  iMnMi^  Im^ 

corn,  cattle,  io  short  almost  every  thing  else,  has 
risen  in  price,  tnanufacturea  haTe  fallen,  and  fallen 
greatly.  That  this  should  have  taken  place  in  6pite 
of  the  riae  both  of  wageii  and  miiUsriiil«,  is  to  be 
ascribed  altogt'iiicr  to  mechanical  inventions  ;  the  ex- 
tent of  wbicli  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  not  ini- 
pwMite  that,  in  mhm  Uuiet,  audi  cotton,  one 
penon  can  noir  mke,  in  «  d$j»  m  mach  aa.  half  a 
eentury  ago,  could  bavo  been  OMMle  by  *  hundred. 
A  vrnV  r,  whose  view,  both  on  the  practice  and 
principles  of  trade,  are  entitled  to  attention,*  has 
lately  exhorierl  us  to  make  a  considerable  change 
in  our  mercantile  cadu;— to  forbear  all  atteaipu 
at  a  monopoly  of  manufactoring  industry,  and  dirrct 
our  capital  and  labour  aliofedier  to  thme  branches, 
llldi  aa  hardware,  wodBcM,  and  CMMO,  in  which 
we  pos«e«  hicai  and  permanent  aiMMigea.  The 
principle  of  Ihfa  msoning  1.4  invwuliufaiiiMe,  bat 
its  practical  application  sliould  be  a  work  of  groat 
care  and  cauUon  ;  for  were  we  at  present  to  throw 
open  our  ports  to  the  import  of  goods  munufactured 
abroad,  our  countrymen  would  emigrate  by  thou- 
sands Io  the  Coattnenl,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  la- 
bouriog  in  aOtBOitA  coanlriM  for  the  wppljr  of  tbe 


Vlll.'—^Jommeras  and  SJUppng. 
Modi  of  what  relate*  to  the  Commerce  of  Eng. 


Wdy  mated 
and  die  cefoaial  pert  of  our  t 

noticed  in  the  next :  At  prei^cnt,  «  nn'  tn  fxhibit  a 
brief  sketch  of  our  cominert:j:(l  1  iiiurrourse  witli  ire- 
land  and  till  Continents  of  lMir'i[ir  aciil  /Vimincj. 
Witb  Irdand.  the  iutercoursc  of  Eoglaod  t*  very 
i  i  that  country  seeding  us  linei>«  cotton,  sailed 
,  aed  butter,  to  this  amount  of  six  or  seven 
I  aHKiallyi  and  taking  largely,  in  return,  our 
manofaeim^  partienlerfycactoat  wooJlen,  and  bud- 
ware. 

North  Europe. — From  R  j^mh,  niir  c!iii-f  im- 
ports are  hemp,  nax,  linen,  timber,  piicti,  and  tal- 
low ;  from  the  Swedish  dominions,  iron  and  timber  ; 
from  Poland,  wheat,  timber,  and  potash  :  from  Frua- 
ib^  wheat,  dmber,  and  flax.  All  these  ca 
Irite  onr  cottons,  hardware,  and  < 

CtHtnt  part  of  Europe.-'JFtmm  Holland,  anr  fan- 
yerts  are  not  foreign  mercbendiae,  aa  in  the  eeten- 
teeoth  century,  when  the  Dutch  were  the  etfrieie  of 
T^iitoiK.  1  Lit  agricultural  produce,- — oets,  wheat, 
ttxiia,  heuip,  cheese,  butter ;  also  gin :  the  whole 
to  a  large  amount :  in  return  for  which  the  Dutch 
take  our  hardware,  cottons,  and  woollens.  From 
FVaoce, 


our  chief  intercowte  is  through  the  medium  of  Uol.  Camm«nr, 
lead-  and  Hamburgh.  Our  exports  are  large,  par- 
tleuladj  la  cottona,  hatdrn*^  and  coloaial  produce. 
Oar  iai^ortf  are  very  varioiia,  partly  of  eota«  flea, 
timber,  linen,  and  wine,  fkon  tbe  tidakj  of  the 
Rhine. 

N  ^''i  of  Kitrope — Here  we  enter  on  coantries 
(ji  iituch  leNi  iodustrv.  I'roni  Portugal  we  %ak»  wiue 
in  very  large,  and  truit  in  ttnialler  quantities,  in  re- 
turn tor  our  cottons,  our  woollens,  and  bardwere. 
From  Spain,  wool  is  the  great  commodi^  laeetTed  { , 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  an  ieiporled  'ia  Inser  quAntU 
tiea.  Italy,  wtthont  any  commerdal  treaty,  takes 
annually  a  portion  of  our  m  iriiiljrtun  s,  and  gives  iit 
return  silk,  oil,  aod  tiuu.  Wiin  lim  Lovaiu,  our 
traffic  is  iiimilor,  consisting  in  un  export  of  manufac- 
tures, penicularly  printed  cottons  and  hardware, 
and  of  an  import  of  silk,  fruit,  and  drugs. 

The  Un^d  Statu  are,  notwitJutaading  ear  pe- 
litical  aatvMhiei,  ear  best  eaatonen,  leoeimg 
firom  Hi  aaamfaclwrt^i  af  almost  e«eiy  Und,  to  a 
great  amount,  and  eending  us,  in  retom,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  flour.  Hut  the  mercliandise  re- 
ceived Iroin  them  being  far  inferior  to  the  value  of 
our  exports,  the  difference  is  paid  by  rcinittaiices 
in  money,  from  tbe  Continent  of  Europe,  amins 
from  AnMricaB  merchandise  sold  there.  Wiu 
South  America,  a  wide  field  of  comniercial  later* 
course  will  ere  long  be  opened ;  at  praient,  the  chief 
attides  received  from  that  vast  region  are,  cotton, 
bides,  indigo,  and  cochineal.  The  trade  is,  aad  will 
long  be,  subject  to  the  various  disadvantages  of  a 
newly-settled  country,  bare  of  capital,  deficient  in 
industry,  and  poeses^ing  but  a  small  number  of  con- 
sumers of  European  commodities  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  aud  fertility. 

Havii^  in  tlm  preceding  laetton,  giten  the  9ir 
ports  ef  British  prodooe  md  menufaetares,  it  re« 
mains  to  give  thoae  of  colonial  and  foreign  prod  jcc. 
To  convey  un  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  diticreot 
ariiclesi  aiuiually  exported  ftoin  Giaat  BnMaa,  tn 
select  a  particular  year. 

£yer#  ^  F^fmgn  and  Ct^niat  BroAuet  m  fAe 

year  1816. 


Cotton, 
Hides,  raw ) 
Indigo, 


]?lt|l|Mr, 
Piece  goods  ef  India, 

Kum,         .  • 

Sugar,  raw, 

T.L.J. 

'1  tiiillCCO,  . 

"Wines,       .  * 

AU  other  articles. 


212,.i96 
829.130 
1 1 1 ,238 

824,820 
1,594.635 
5*6,701 
259,141 
220,789 
7,759,718 


Total,  L.liM5»9SS 
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We  shall  next  ahow  the  average  annual  amount 
since  tba  bqimiing  «r  the  tale  mn. 

Average  of  the  Etport  of  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Proditeejrom  Great  Bruain  during  ptriodt  of  Six 
Yeant 

Real  Value. 

IVon  1793  to  1798,  ,  L.I0,T,->ti,s7-; 
— ^  1799  to  1804^  .  14.525,000 

1805 10  1810,  13,012,916 

To  exhibit  a  comprebeDsive  view  of  the  export  of 
both  Smeigfk  aad  damenic  mwchimdiiio,  wo  odd 


Attftgtff  the  Total  Exports  from  Great . 

periodi  oj  Ten  Years. 

v.iu.-. 

From  1761  to  1770,         .       L.i')  ,6o'-^G:.o 
_  1771  to  1780,          .  21,17y,:(K) 
ITS  I  to  1790.  .  27,7f)M,10o 
to  18tX),            .  40.S<H),.S0O 
  Ittill  to  1810,          .  52,»4(>,80O 


Since  tbe 


the  total  exports  have  been  as 
nh  eoods  at  the  value  declared 


bj  the  mcrchanu,  and  addmg,  in  the  cue  of  ftieiga 
opr  colonial  goods,  25  jkt  cent,  to  the  oSGial  volae: 

Yen*. 

Value  ml,  not  oAcnl. 

1814» 

t.73,488,758 

1818, 

74,37 1,8 19 

1816, 

6l»ld7.711 

1817, 

fi8,O0«,4O6 

1818, 

AvporfMNi  of  evr  Exports  tent  to  iUfkntU  partt  of 
^  the  World. 

To  odnUt  All,  we  take  the  exports,  not  of  re- 
cent Tears,  in  which  commerce  has  experienced  &uch 
rapid  tranaitiooi,  but  nS  1807,  the  last  y^u  during 
the  WW,  fa  whieb  aentml  imevooinr  ^ 

turbed. 

Heal  Vilue. 

To  Ireland,     .  .          .  L.7,0^2,2T.2 

To  the  Continent  of  Europe,  15,480.514 
To  the  Fa!!t  Indies  and  Cbino,  S,555,S92 
To  the  Cape,  and  the  iMt  of  Africa,  1 ,032,745 
To  tbe  United  StatM,        .  l^fisnjdkt 


11,85^796 


of  AflNftCB, 


For  the  distribution  of  our  commerce  in  a  year  of 
peace,  see  the  tabular  statement  of  shipping  for  1816. 

Our  imports  excite  muf  !i  li  aiti  raion  tliati  our 
ezpoirta,  being  apparently  less  intimately  connected 
with  that  productive  industry  which  affords  a  nation- 
al anipliiB,  and  iavowe  the  popular  notion  of  our  ex* 
tractiDg  an  apnaal  feveoiae  fnm  our  neighbours. 
They  aie,  fa  gaaaial,  ftona  ten  to  twdf e  miUioM 
below  the  anomt  oif  onr  exportii;  a  dHftrence 
which  was  long,  and  still  is,  cor^  i  1i  i  by  many  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  our  annual  gains ;  it  being 


supposed  timt  the  excess  of  our  exports  constituted  Comaercr. 
a  favourable  balance,  which  was  reoutled  to  us  io 
money  or  bills  of  exdiangc*  But  mon^  and  hiUa  ^ 
of  exchange  ore  sent  abroad  a»  well  as  remitted, 
and  bad  oor  HMtdlic  eimency  been  in  reality  swell- 
ed bjr  theae  •aeensiTe  importations  during  the 
last  century-,  it  would,  ere  ttii*,  have  amounted  to 
L.  40(),0(X)',()(K)  Sterling.  The  Bullion  Committee 
of  I6I0,  aware  of  the  fallacy  "t"  tliia  notion,  and  de* 
sirous  to  arri^'c  at  as  gr«m  a  degree  of  certainty  as 
was  practicable  in  so  complicated  a  calculation,  ob* 
talned  from  tbe  Inspector-geoenl  of  our  imiiofta 
and  exporU  a  computatioa,  m  an  anienctod  fonn, 
of  the  balaBOO  of  trade.  This  estimate  *  exbihita 
an  apparent  fWvoorable  balance  of  L.  8,000,000  or 
L.  9,000,W0  StcrUng;  but  is  evidently  defective  in 
some  very  material  points,  pariicul.'lrly  in  taking  no 
notice  ol  government  rcroittancci*  for  garrisons  abroad. 

A  list  of  bankruptcies  tbrnu  an  unpleasant  part  ot 
our  mercantile  picture,  particularly  as  their  number 
ia  found  reiguhirljr  to  incnaae  with  ifae  extenaion  of 


In  1 70s,  tiiere  were  only 
1753, 
1763, 

1773, 
1783, 
1793, 

isu;, 


No.  of  Bunlrui: 

ao 

814 

233 
568 

•  5SS 
1,904 
S,442 

If,  m  we  believe,  a  loige  ^oportioa  of  these  fail* 
ures  has  been  owing  to  political  convulsions,  and  to 
tbe  indirect  effect  0?  the  oMiy  kn*  (See  Art.  Con* 
MBRCK,  pp.  88 1 ,  282),  we  an  not  wiAoat  bopM  that 
settled  peace,  and  a  change  in  the  laws  in  quection, 
may  materially  improve  thi«  disires&iog  part  of  our 
mercantile  situation. 

Tbe  following  is  a  statement  of  tbe  pronetsiTe 
'  iofEii^aijppb9» 


Yem. 
1663, 
1688, 
1701, 
171«, 
1787, 
1751, 

In  the  folbnrbig 

included : 

1765, 
1774. 

1785, 


Too*. 
95,266 
190,5S3 
273,693 
.  421,431 
476,941 
609^798 

726.402 
•       .  901,016 

1,074,862 


We  have  selected  years  of  jjtace,  because  in  war 
tbe  neceasity  of  reoorting  to  neutral  flagsgene  rally 
causes  a  diminalioBef  Bntisb  ahippiiig.  ^e  above 
column  expfOMaa  the  tofmage^  not  aipcnnaMtt^  ra> 
gistered,  btttas  eateted  in  the  CmAoaboase  books 
on  the  outward  clearance  of  vessels. 

On  eomitig  ne.irer  to  our  own  times  wo  po&scss 
more  satisfactory  documents  ;  via.  the  Tonnage  and 


•  AppcodfatfttbeJIqMrtfiflAe 
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Seamen  permanently  rcgiHicrcd  in  England,  exclu- 
•ive  of  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  the  Coloniet,  from  the 
wtum  on  SOlb 


ISIS, 
181S. 
1814, 
1815, 
1816. 


Tonna^^ 

1,186,610 
1«466,6SS 
I^1,S94 

9,099,637 

2,08R,204 
2.l39,iJ01 


87,569 
105,(»7 
124,896 
197,740 

131,078 
136,006 
1»4,060 


We  add  for  or.p  year  (30th  September  1817)  the 
total  tonnage  and  seamen  belonging  to  the  Brituh 


Tom> 


England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  S|S9r,688|  15S,S88 
Guemaey,  Jcnffjr,  and  the  Ue 

of  Man,  ....  S3,68f|J  S,lgo 
Cdonifla,      ....    9«S,6SS  15»47l 


Total,  ifi6*jfft€ 


171,013 


in  Xaiiih'-r  ijf  I'l-sfcls,  uiih  their  Cretet,  \ohieh  entered 
Britiih  Ports  during  1816,  tadudmgUttir  repeat' 
«d  F^sf^n  m  Ae  eonne  ^tkt  jftar. 


■iMih  VMi.|FaragnVesnbh 

From 
Riusia,      •  . 
8«nlen, 
Norway, 

Ship,. 

Men. 

Ships. 

'  Mtti. 

CAHl 

41 

.->,0«7 
003 
1,00.' 

iifi 
73 

34 

837 
7fMI 

33A 

icdiMl, 

flamnar,  indniiw  Fmb, 

IMIVUl  MmI  PlHHtlV, 

Praooc, 

Portugal,  Azoru.  nnd  >iadein, 
Spiin  and  Um  Caoaiie*,  • 
Oibnltar,         .  • 
lulv,           .  • 
Malta,          .  . 
Ionian  Idandt,  . 
Tuikrj  and  Lcrant, 

088 
1,14a 

437 

aoitj 

30 

17a 
11 

14 

9« 

7,»5I 
7,296 

0.  38fl 
2,73: 
3,063 

331 

1,  M4 
SM 
ISfi 
SI7 

191 

fiM 

3!) 
M 

e 

1.883 
3,619 

340 

Ml 

00 

Total  of  FotcigD  Eiuope^ 

3H.J06 

2,484 

17,671 

Irclaml, 
lile  of  Man, 

Giicnwc;,  Jcney,  and  Aldemey, 

7,57.-. 

03/; 
;aa 

3.1,flU 

a,«i? 

'-'7 

c> 

Wi 

TdldafaiUdiBmyik  • 

8,998 

39,087 

32 

AmtMiaaadChlMh  . 

lie 

8,73- 

4! 

444 

United  Suict  of  Anaria, 
Britinb  NonbAaMiiaBPMriiKM, 
Thny«^JttMe»^  ffi'mwii  1. 

17* 
783 
773 
190 

3,194 
8,7M 
13,4m 
3,093 

30& 


4 

4,170 

TMlnrAamki, 

i,ini 

tt,SSl 

300 

TlkB  WlNlte  FUhcriM, 

17^' 

1«>TM 

nearly  2,000,000  tons  ;  tliat  of  foreign  nation-  ou^y 
SlHfOQO.  The  chief  cause  of  this  great  superiority 
lies  in  our  exclusive  navigation  to  the  East  and 
Weat  IndiM ;  but  as  this  proceeds  in  a  great  measure 
flWD  our  Mftgltioii  laws,  it  is  fit  to  look  abroad  and 
M  caapm  oar  Bmaben  vfth  thoie  ef  odMr  netioni 
in  tfae  oomprabmaifv  raoord  kept  in  flie  entnooe  to 
the  Baltic.  Tlie  numbrr  nf  BrltUJi  venels  that 
entered  the  Sound  in  the  ytai  181 7  was  2088  out 
of  ()".')>.  I:i  'onnage  we  bore  a  still  larger  propor- 
tiou,  pcrhapa  the  half  of  the  whole,  the  majority  of 
other  vesseh  (SwedUl  and  ftiwllli)  being  of  infe- 
rior size. 

As  the  preceding  table  ddee  net  indnde  tlie  ooaiU 
iag  trade,  we  aanax  m  ewnpulatiom  of  the  aitmber  of 
VMels  employed  u  that  dqiettmentof  onr  ntr^aliBii. 

From  the  whole  of  the  Out-ports  to  the  Fort 
of  London,  ..... 

From  Nenc&gtle,  SunderUnd,  and  Ely  the, 
with  coals  tu  London, 

Vessels  in  the  Coal  brade  to  other  potta  firom 
ditto,  

Veitdl  enoplegfed  from  Whitehaven  and  other 
ports  io  the  Coasting  Coal  Trade,  . 

Vessels  employed  in  conveying  produce  and 
oaarchandise  to  and  from  one  Out -port  in 
the  Usiiod  Kiogdon  i»  aaother,  abmit 


700 
450 

470 

250 


The  total  of  Bridah  fUpptog  that  employed  was 


Total, 

Of  tiiese  vessels  the  half  in  tonnage,  if  not  in  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  coal  trado.  Of  the  value  of  the 
meichandwe  or  property  thus  transmitted,  thenave 
at  present  no  means  of  jtkUog  t  it  beiiw  'f* 
flrooi  dntjr,  and  a  great  part  it  ebber  wuonvedor 
covered  m  audi  •  naniier  ai  not  to  como  under  the 
policy  duty. 

The  «hi|>pinginterc'!tlirtvc  long  compUioed  of  the 
decay  of  «hip>buildrng,  but  an  accurate  inquiry  was 
made  in  I8O6.  wliicli  ^hoNved,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  our  southern  dock-yarda^  the 
northern  had  iocroaaed  dldr  buainci^a,  and  thM,  OD 
tlM  whole,  there  waa  an  augnoDtatiaa.  Tlie  letnniB 
node  to  ^overmaeot  exhifitt  en  hiatmctiTe  enn|de 
of  the  migration  of  iodustiy  according  to  the  price 
of  Uviog.   The  following  Table  shows  a  decrease : 

.  Tool  of  Shipping  Tom  of  SItipfillf 

buih  fai  the  two  built  in  the  two 

Year*  Year, 

1790  and  179I  1804  and  1806 

London,        .        16,372  19,680 

Bristol,       .            ^fifjl  1,689 

Liverpool,        .       6.710  4.154 

Rochettcr,        .       1,342  1,087 

Bat  the  case  ia  veijr  diikrent  in  the  poru  remote 
IhNB  the  inetrapolH. 

Sunderland,             S,93l  14^198 

U"'l.             .        8,193  10.889 

Newcastle,       .       1'2,414.  15,054 

Berwick,      .     .       481  1,690 

Whhehovcn,           s,«90  6,750 


•  Col fohoiiB  en  tit  Jlemrm*  ^  lAe  BriHik  JBafin^ 
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Odnliii      ^fiip-buIlding  is  carried  on  extent!ve)j  ia  other 
***     ,  poru,  p»rucul«riy  at  Whiiby  und  Scarborough. 


Total  Tomtage  qf  Stmt  bitii*  in  Great  Brittim  and 

1791»  .  7S0  .  65.000 

]M<»  740  tOJOOO 

1814k  •  706  BdjOftS 

1815,  .  91S  .  108,949 

1816,  .  851  .  8i,6~6 

1817,  .  758  .  81,2G:J 


Of  this  tomi^ge,  aitoul  three- fourthii  is  buMt  in 
Ettgland,  and  the  ran«MerckMj  ia  8eot]«nd.  voy 
little  aUpboiMii^  haring  aa  yet  lakaa  pUce  ia  In- 
ImmL 

IX.— >CWontr«  oiuf  Foreign  Dqtaidentitt. 

The  coikMiiea  and  dependencies  of  England  in  the 
ftur  qMMen  vfihe  gmw  an^ 

Eoianu 

Guenney,  Gibraltar, 
Jersey,  Malta, 

Africa. 

Cape  of  GtXKi  Hope,      Cape  Coast, 
SiamLaanak  fltHctan. 

Am* 

Ceylon, 

Prince  of  WaM  Una, 

Bcncoolen, 

Isle  of  Fraru  r. 

New  South  ^ValLB,  or  Botany  fii^ 

Amekica. 

CiHiMW^i   Cenada,  Upper  and  Lower, 
I!I««r  BnnMirick, 
NoTR  Scotia, 

SI  .lotin't., 

\(.".*"ti:ji.nill«ad|j 

Bermuda. 

i  HK  WbST  iNOItS. 

Jamaica, 

The  Leeward  Uanda, 
The  Wmdwaid  Iskodc, 

The  Bahamas, 
The  Virgin  Islands, 
''On  the  Continent^Penaiaia,  TTi—qiiBio,  Ber- 

bice,  Honduras. 

Korth  Avurictt^mjQai  exports  to  our  North  Ama^ 
rican  colonies  (seatheaecawtof  Cana&a.  Vol.  II, 
|>»  699)  «ai7  ftani  ana  to  two  fltUUflm  Sterliaa.  Oiv 
HppoTtt  rram  Canada  conaiBt  of  fan  and  skina  to  a 
lane  amount.  From  Hon  Scotia  an  1  N>  w  Bruos- 
irick  the  chief  article  received  is  umber;  from 


Newfhundland,  fish  and  seal  iLIns.    A  great  trafiic  is  C«lisia^ 
carried  on  b«tw«tfn  our  West  India  and  our  North  j* 
American  coleaies ;  the  fish,  flour,  and  staves  of  the  " 
one  being  eacbaoiged  in  great  quantities  lor  the  nun, 
the  cofta^  aad  the  a^gar  of  the  odiar. 


Shippiag  enabwrf  Utweta  Cnt^  Brilmi  cmf  itr 
Itartk  Ammetm  Cobate. 


1805, 
1814;, 
1818, 


288 
$92 
679 


Too*. 
52,412 
81.939 
1M,«M 


Mm. 
2,707 
4,277 
7.M1 


Wcat  Indie?. — Import. t  into  Britain  front,  and  V^tfU 
tg  tke  Wett  huiics,  both  in  facial  vatucm 


Vroeb  cntmd 

Yssn. 

Inporu. 

Tmu. 

176s 

2,34<>,0O6 

1,154,109^ 

1773 

2,856.093 

1.335.773 

l7B:i 

2,891,805 

614 

124,239 

1.796.98« 

l7;t:5 

4.392.  l.W 

689 

156,969 

2.695.220 

17<)S 

5.411,962 

6:^7 

.5,I!)T  913 

1803 

6,040,067 

614 

180,950 

2,344,047 

1808 

8,716,918 

805 

828,082 

5,850,773 

1814 

8,900,506 

685 

212,776 

6,884,858 

-  1815 

8,371.193 

701 

223.246 

6368,871 

1816 

7,488,617 

6R0 

«.«ft668 

The  most  rvmarkabk-  fact  in  this  table  u  the  io> 
creased  diroeasiotvft  of  the  vc^els ;  the  average  tixe  cf 
a  West  Indiaroan,  which,  in  1783,  was  only  200 
tons  (registry)  being  now  fully  380.  The  revenue 
arising  from  our  West  India  imporu  is  five  mimaSMB* 
nuallj,  of  which  aiioat  tkree  mUliooa  are  fti«  aagBT} 
fhe  rest  diiefly  fWwi  im.  ThetiadeofdieaecokH 
nies  li«.i  l)ccn  exposed,  jiarticularly  in  tlic  years 
180f),  IHO",  1808,  «nd  1811,  to  the  most  distrcsiung 
fluctuations.  At  tlie  peace  of  1814,  Surinam  was 
restored  to  Holland ;  but  Dem*;rara,  Ikrbict:,  and 
Essequibo,  remain  to  Britain,  with  certain  provisiooa 
in  ftvour  of  the  Dutch  proprietors  of  pIsntaliaBfc 
Tliey  are  at  liberty  to  send  their  produce  to  Hal* 
land,  and  to  leoeive  from  that  countrj  the  8tai«a  nv 
-oth«r  articles  supply  necoesaiy  fiir  diair  aMMai; 
I  ut  ri ,  V  arc  not  aUowed  to  invert  Dutch  ooaaaao* 

diiifs  lor  sale. 


East  ladka^<-Aaanp  sf  M^arUjram  Eag^aad  ia 
India  (netadae  ^  OdnaJ,  am  a  miai  ^  Sx 
Vaan^fram  1106  to  ISIX. 


On  account  o(  the  East  India  Com 

pany, 


of  privaia 

trading  to  India, 

of  the  captains  and  ofG* 


CMS  «f  the  Caopaay's  shining. 


L.1,371,666 
1.53,666 
418,335 

L.8,8«S,665 


This  include-  the  =p.->--i<«  exported,  which,  how- 
ever, was  to  a  small  amount.   The  value  ot  good? 


M 
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r^ubli-.!;-  impmti  1  h oin  India  is  increaged  by  tlie  frcif;Iit.  in- 
Bijflt»ior  t^fcit  "f  money,  expected  profit,  &c.:  and,  tliougfi 
very  fluctuating,  niieht  b«  averaged  previous  to 
'  I814M  L.S0O.0OO  Sterling;  aod  the  scatncn  em- 
ployed, at  fiboo.  But  since  the  tnde  liax  bcca  laid 
omu,  speculations  liave  bem  entered  into  frgoi 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  ports,  which  have 
grcatiy  alteri'il  tiji  I'spect  of  this  branch  of  our 
Coajuicrcc,  anil  pul  nil  cnrrLCt  calculation  out  of 
the  question.  I'lie  exports  arc  increased  to  a  de- 
gree which  cannot  continue,  as  British  merchandise 
hM  for  Moae  time  aotd  in  India  oooiidcnbly  below 

Totuiage  |/  SU/fiHg  (kartd  wtmnl  to  lAe  Ega 


1815. 

1  s  1 

1817. 

From  London,  • 

78.+3J 

87,8(>C 

85,172 

Liverpool  and  other 

porta  in  Britaio»  . 

lOjSM 

19.456 

79.980 

1  04^628 

{Cmtomkouse  Uctnm, 

dntcd  1 

St  Mav 

Ibis.) 

China. — This  brain  h  oftr 

adf  rem 

ain;  in  t 

10  oxclu- 

IBTg  pomcssion  of  the  Ka^^t  India  Company.  Our  an- 
nual exports,  from  L.  1^000,000  to  L.  l, 200,000,  are 
chiefly  of  broad  dotb :  our  imports  consist  of  tea  in 
vast  quantities ;  abo  of  nankoena  and  raw  silk.  This 
trade  employs  nearljr  90,000  tooi  of  shipping,  and 
SOOO  seamen.  {Sw  the  Artick  ChIHA  hi  th& 
picjnenl,  Vol.  III.  p.  103.) 

X. — Eitabliihmciiis  fur  Refi:_'ion  and  Education. 

iUakeftite  The  Church  of  England  has  two  archbi«iiop«  and 
CIV'  twentv-foitr  bishops;  all  peers  of  the  realm,  and  all 
indebted  for  their  appointment  to  the  Crown.  Tlie 
bLshop  of  the  Isle  of  Mian  it  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Atbol,  and  baa  no  Mat  in  the  Honae  of 
Loidi.  The  pmnnee  of  Yoifk  comprim  foar  bUiop- 
rics,  viz.  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man;  all  llic  re,«t,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
one,  are  in  the  proyincc  of  Canterbury.  The  cle- 
rical dignitary  next  to  (be  bioliop  is  the  arch- 
deacon, whose  duty,  though  very  dificrcnt  in  differ- 
ent dioceses,  may  be  termed  that  of  a  representative 
of  the  bishop  in  several  of  his  less  important  func- 
tfons.  The  muiiber  of  ivchdeocons  in  England  is 
about  sixty.  The  name  of  Dean  {Decanuf)  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  his  originiilly  superinti  ii  j.iig  ten 
canona  or  prebendaries.  Eae!i  bislioj)  li.ti.  a  chap- 
ter or  council  appointed  to  ;i.'i.sist  iiini,  and  each 
ciiapter  has  a  dean  for  president ;  but  there  are  in 
the  Church  of  England  many  deaneries  of  other 
dMcriptioM.  Rector  is,  in  general,  the  title  of  • 
"  deigyman  hoUhlg  a  living,  of  which  the  tithes  are 
entire:  vicar  ia  undaniood  of  a  livhw  wheve  the 
great  tithe*  have  paiwd  into  lecular  hands.  The 
very  general  name  of  curate  signifies  sometimes  (as 
i:urt  in  Trance)  a  dergymun  in  possesaion  of  a  hvitig, 
b  it  more  frequently  one  exercising  the  spiritual  office 
in  a  parish  under  the  rector  or  vicar.  The  latter  are 
lemporaty  curates,  their  appointment  being  a  matter 
of  arrangement  with  the  rector  or  vicar;  the  fouMr, 

TOL.  IV.  9AWt  I. 


more  permanent,  arc  caTIcil  |)erpetual  curate.",  and  KsttWUi- 
are  up[»ointed  by  the  impropriator  of  the  tithe  in  a  JJi'Sj^i 
parish  wliich  has  neither  rector  nor  vicar.  The  ^ 
name  of  priest  is,  in  general,  confined  to  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  llotiic ;  in  the  church  of  England, 
the  conreapoodiog  term  ia  a  "  Clerlt  in  Orders."  A 
parMn  (parsaiin  tcdeiim)  deoolee  a  clergyman  in 
possession  of  a  ji  irnrf  frtl  church.  Deacon  is,  in 
England,  not  a  iayiiian,  as  in  Calvinist  countries,  but 
a  cier^'vm.iii  of  limited  qualifications,  entitled  to 
preach,  baptize,  marry  and  bury,  but  not  to  give 
the  sacrament.  **  Readere"  are  not  regular  clergy^ 
men,  but  laymen  of  good  character,  licensed  bj  tOtt 
bishop  to  read  prayers  in  churches  or  chapda  wliero 
there  is  no  clergyman.  See  Ado^ua  en  tkt  Bri' 
tith  Empire,  Vel.  f. 

A  clerical  education  In  England  is  of  much  Icsa 
length  than  in  Calvinist  countrits  ;  in  i^cotl^ind, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the  North  of  (Jerniany,  af- 
ter going  through  a  course  of  clas»ic!«  and  phiioso* 
phy,  a  second  course  is  r«'quired  for  theology  mMj, 
but  in  Engiand  the  former  ia  aufficieot.  The  degree 
of  bacheloT  of  arts  requires  an  exammation  and  a 
university  residence  of  three  or  four  years  ;  but  to 
qualify  for  the  accepunce  of  a  curacy,  a  certificate 
of  atteniling  a  single  COUfOO  of  laclUMB  hi  difiiitf  if 
all  that  is  iiecessary. 

The  number  of  church  livings  in  England  and  liffalgs, 
Wales  is  very  great,  being  fully  10,500.  From  tfaia 
multiplicity  of  benefices,  and  from  the  general  small* 
nam  of  the  incoaea,  have  arisen  two  itrcpdaritieai— 
plnraiitiea  and  non-icsidenoe,F-both  (htUdden  bjr  the 
ancient  statutes  of  the  church,  but  both  long  sanc- 
tioned by  usage.  Many  clergymen  hold  livings  with- 
out doing  duty  at  any  of  them  ;  others  do  duty  in 
one  or  in  two  that  are  adjacent  to  each  other,  and 
have  a  curate  for  the  more  distant ;  while  curates 
frequently  do  duty  at  two  and  sometimes  at  three 
distinct  places  of  worship.  To  prevent,  or  at  least 
to  lessen  the  abase  of  oooi^eaidcnoe,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament wss  passed  in  1 819,  directmg  that  every 
non-re.'iident  incumbent  should  nominate  a  curate  at 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  L.  80  a-year,  unless  the  en- 
tire living  should  be  less.  The  effect  of  this  Act 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  non-resident  clergy- 
men by  800  fully ;  they  had  previously  been  aboot 
470O ;  but  in  1815,  the  official  return  to  Purliament 
of  the  incumbents  in  England  and  Waiea  wm  aa 
IblJows: 

Non  resident  Jrom  theJbUtnmg 

Sinecures,  ..... 
Vacancies,  .  •  .  ,  , 
Sequestrations,  .... 
Recent  Institutions,  »  .  . 
Dilapidated  Churehei»  .  .  . 
Held  by  Bishops,  .  .  .  . 
Lau-sult^,  absence  on  the  Continent,  Ac 
Liviugd  from  which  no  report, 


Incumbents  non- resident  ftom  Other 
Incombeuu  resident,       .  . 
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The  rental  «f  England  and  Wak?  «  hy  a  !atc 
return,  discriminated  as  I'wUows  in  regard  to  tithe*; 


Tithe  iVre  in  trtn. 
Tithe  free  in  pare,      ,  , 
Free  oo  pajrnMuA  of  »  modiUf 
Sttbjeot  to  titbit 

Total, 


Mb«17.407 

L.  S9,47ti,854 


A  part,  and  bv  no  iKcaii  ;  an  intronsSderftble  one,  of 
the  tithes  of  F.  il;!,!  nl,  is  lu M  Uymcn  ;  hut  as  tlie 
church  has  otlier  lources  of  incoiao,  lu  total  reve- 
Mw  if  computed  at  wmAj  L.S,ooo,ooo :  but  the  ab« 
fOfptioa  4^  iam  Mmn  bj  setienl  of  the  prelatM 
tlie  Biibo|M  or  DinfanD,  Wbichetter,  aod  Loodoo), 
and  tho  AOCQinnlation  of  tlie  best  living*  among  a  few 
Mmduali  of  influence,  reduce  the  annual  average 
iocome  of  the  curates,  or  n]  j>,t  auBMiroUi  claM»  tO 
Ultie  more  than  L.  lOO  a-ycar. 

Tithes  necessarily  flttctuate  with  the  state  of  agri- 
culture, and,  during  the  distress  of  1SI5,  the  di-lici* 
ency  \n  t!ii«  respect  became  alarming.  It  traw  then 
that  the  derar  i«lt  iHwt  tiiejr  tboald  have  fdt  long 
hafefc,  that  tklw  waa  an  aatolttftl*  and  impoKtie 
•ourcc  of  revenue.  Apiilicittion  nifidc  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  subject  was  for  sonu'  liuir  under  iicri- 
ous  discussion  ;  but  the  ri^e  ot  corn,  in  I8lfi  :ind 
18)7.  prevented  nny  other  nK'«i>iire  than  an  Act 
founded  on  a  ConitintEee  Report  of  IKth  June  ISlfi, 
aulboming  the  posKeaaom  of  tittMa  (laymei)  at  «cli 
aa  daqormen)  to  gnat  kaiei  of  tlMai  Air  a  lanai 
Mt  eaisaading  foiotaea  mtn* 

A  lata  retam  to  Psrilament  (June  1817)  speetfiea 

the  incomes  of  those  bcnefieeii  whin-  tin  re  is  no 
paraoooge-boute,  or  at  least  oooe  tiiat  tbrnis  a  suit- 
aWa  iciiacaaa* 


Ftom  10  to  L.  100. 
'  '  jooto  ysot 
■    I     IM  and  apwaidii, 


1S50 


A  prior  and  more  comprtliensivc  return  liad  stat- 
ed ths  Bwnber  of  churches  und  chapels  lor  Uie  es- 
Md>IUied  fcith  at  5255s  ;  and  a>  tbatt  were  inade- 
qnate  (the  meiabcft  of  the  c$tabliihed  ohuircb  being 
about  five  minioiia,  or  half  the  pepaktioa  of  Eng- 
land and  \Vule»),  un  act  wa.<i  passed  in  1818,  and 
even  pecuniary  aid  ^vcn  by  government,  for  the 
erection  of  a  riumber  oi  additional  churclie?.  The 
nrcviuus  attempU  to  raist-  the  requisite  fnniU  by  the 
issue  of  brief*  and  voluntary  SLiLscriptions,  had  ex- 
hR>itt:d  a  miserabie  spccinien  ot  misapplied  labour ; 
tba  cxpenoec  of  tbe  coUection,  and  of  tba| 
and  ttampa,  abeorbiag  more  thao  balf  tba  r 
Ceived  mm  tba  luboeribing  parties.  * 

A  prebend  is  a  piovi-ion  '.v.  '  ;  ?  or  money  given 
to  a  church  in  jtraiendum.  llut       for  tlie  support 


of  a  clergyman  who^e  title  msy  be  either  prebend- 
.Try  or  canon.  Ad\o^^son  [(Hhuctilni)  is  the  ri^'iit  of 
pre«tnt(iti>ui  to  a  In  nig,  and  «  as  linst  vested  in  those 
Inyinen  who  were  founders  of,  or  benefactors  to  Uv« 
ing«.  A  living  iabeid  in  ammtendam  when,  tapra- 
vent  ita  becoming  void,  it  b  committed  {comwmtm 
datur)  until  eotttreoiently  pravidad  witb  a  pastor. 
Mttdut  (madtis  decipiandi)  is  a  composition  for  titbee; 
it  may  be  either  perpetual,  or  during  the  lives  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  lay  impropriators  of  nthe. 
so  frequent  in  England,  date  from  the  dissolution  ut' 
niolm.sterits  in  the  reign  of  llcnry  \1JI.;  p.iIron* 
were  then  allowed  to  retain  the  tithes  and  glebe  in 
their  own  hands,  without  appointing  a  cleigjrnian; 
lo  cam  of  aucb  appoiatmeot,  tbe  ckigyiMtt 
called  vieariuit  or  repmebtative  of  the  patton. 

The  disaeolcra  m  England  are,  first,  the  Presby-  TViwiwn- 
tcrians,  who  nearly  coincide  witb  the  Church  of 
l'ii<;l.iiid  as  to  doctrine,  but  differ  in  chureh-tovi.  rn- 
riK  nt,  ;illi>winiF  no  hierHrchy  in  individuals;  next  the 
Indepi  :uk'i;t>,  i;  a  (;o  further,  and  disclaim  hierarchy 
in  synods  ai>d  otlier  coikctive  aMemblies ;  the  well 
Itnowa  aaet  «f  Qmkara  date  ftom  tbe  middle  of  the 
aa««MeflBtb  eentuiy$  tbe  more  nunwrow  Metho* 
dllta  IVow  1729*  Of  tba  Annbaptiists,  the  cMcf  cha- 
racteristic is  thi  ir  not  receiving  baptism  till  they  be- 
come adidis.  The  C  atholics  in  England  are  not  nu- 
merous, hut  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  wealthy 
families  i'lK*  I'eiit  Act  declares  that  no  person  can 
be  legally  electe<l  to  a  public  oflice  unlc»«  he  be  a 
member  of  tbe  Church. of  KnglatuI :  but  an  act  of 
Firliament  is  annually  passed  to  indtmnify  all  per- 
tow  who  ahaU  not  have  coHapUed  witb  tbie  re<iuiM- 
tiont  of  the  Test  Act. 

Ii>  rr,r\id  t  i  ti  e  mode  of  rdwalim  in  T'viplatul,  rdootK*- 
tin  re  IS  nuich  h'.th  to  ciniimend  und  ceiiMiif.  Scot- 
land has  been  for  a  century  past  in  pu86ei»»ioii  of  a 
btrger  proportion  of  parish  schools ;  but  the  utility  ef 
tbaae  ia  mucb  Ictaened  by  an  eetablisiied  routine  af 
leaching  Latin  to  almost  all  youth*,  whatever  be 
their  intended  line  of  life.  In  England  tbit  absurdity 
is  less  pri  valent,  because  mo»i  of  the  schools  are  pri- 
vate Miuh  I i:<ki.  gs,  the  inaiLipcrs  of^kliith  nre  necrt- 
sarily  guided  In  euiisideratnjiir  ol  utilitv.  '1  heyo«th 
di-stined  for  a  hie  ot  Jxi'-uiess  are  llms  saved  a 
ous  waUe  of  time ;  their  education,  it  inipertiect,  i* 
not  supcrerogator>  ;  but,  on  cxumining  tbe  hi^MV 
aMHtnariei  of  £ngiaad,  we  find  modi  grauad  for  dii- 
aippaiBlaMHM:*  and  maaj  mark*  of  a  bund  adbeicnoa 
to  aneieilt  otnge.  Two  universities  are  evidently  in- 
adaquate  to  the  education  of  the  nobility,  the  gen- 
try, and  the  elerjjy  ol' bo  popidou-.  a  country.  Their 
course  «f  study,  ah->o,  is  quite  unsuitdble  tn  the  fu- 
ture occupations  of  rouny  of  the  htudi  nts.  They 
were  originnily  dpf.icned  for  the  education  of  church- 
men; and,  to  tliLs  day,  Latin  and  Greek,  with 
tba  addition  of  maUiematica  at  Cambridge^  form 
tbe  chief  object*  of  inetnictlen.  to  a  oontliy  «f 
which  commerce  fonns  the  itrtnjith,  there  are  no 
icachen:  of  political  economy.   l"nder  a  government 


•  See  Beturu  ^  Bri^t  deliver^  to  Pariuumt,  igtb  Maj  I8I9. 
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DtaliCiit-  wliicTi  has  so  long  I>oriic  tlie  representative  form, 
motet  for  there  are  no  classcst  lor  tliL>  ttudy  of  modern  history. 


fjj^^J^'or  the  principles  of  legislation. 


'i'lu 


liere 


hardly  any  ol  those  public  iectuies,  wtiidi,  in  the  rett 
of  Europe,  constitute  tlie  grand  characteristic  of  a 
mniversity,  aiMl  distingtiisb  it  from  achoois  •  .  ■11,  or 
•early  all,  is  done  by  private  tuUioo.   Each  college 

has  two,  three,  or  more  tutors  (appointed  from  among 
the  I'lIIows},  who  receive  in  their  rooms  the  students 
at  stated  hours,  and  rvml  Gn  ek  or  Latin  with  a  class, 
which,  in  Oxford,  rareiy  exceeds  half  a  dozen  nt  a 
time.  Agun,  in  point  of  constitution,  while  in  otiicr 
•oontrics  a  university  forms,  in  gencinl,  one  Inr^c 
on,  in  England  each  college  h  a  distinct  bo- 


dy, fteviog  il«  heed,  iti  fisUom,  and  ita  Btiul«nt«« 
who,  «•  Ar  M  edueeUon  ia  conoef  ned,  htm  very  little 

connection  with  tlie  rest  of  the  unlvertity.  It  is, 
doubtless,  tliis  in^ulalioo,  both  a&  lu  &tuUy  aud  disci- 
pline, that  hiis  prevented  the  formation  of  public 
classes,  and  been  the  cause  of  the  very  uniform  and 
limited  eourse  foUow&l  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.  In  ooe  point,  however,  these  venerable  se« 
minaries  redeem  UicirfiMiIti,  and  assert  tbe  digni^ 
of  their  character; — we  mean  in  their  public  exami* 
nations.  These,  since  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  have  been  put  on  an  admirable  footing,  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  distinguishing  the  reLuiye 
degrees  of  proticieiicy  ivilh  great  accuraey,  smd  con- 
verting into  a  i'ull  and  impartial  trial  that  whicli  ia 
ether  universities  is  almost  always  a  mere  form. 

No  wvatrj  rivals  England  in  the  msgnificence  of 
tier  academiod  beildjngB.  Wbfle  in  France,  Germa- 
oy,  or  Holland,  a  university  possesses  only  a  single 
pile  of  building,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  boast 
for  every  college  a  large,  commodious,  and  generally 
an  elegant  structure.  The  endowments  appropri. 
ated  to  them  are  very  various,  both  in  their  origin 
and  destiaotion,  but  they  arise  chiefly  from  land, 
and,  Imng  iacwaurl  with  the  risu  of  reou,  are  in 
mamr  eaws  very  ample.  The  deatination  of  these 
taam  is  regulated  bjr  tbe  bequest  of  the  donors,  end 
lite  e*>fab!;Bhed  usage  of  the  collcf^es  :  part  gotn;^'  to 
students,  under  the  name  of  evliibiUotis  or  scholar- 
sh'.jis  :  part  to  the  head  and  fellows;  and  a  farther 
part,  consisting  in  livings,  which  devolve  in  succcs- 
sion  on  the  fellows,  and  lead  to  their  removal  from 
the  university.  The  number  of  students  has  of  late 
been  considerably  on  Uie  increase  in  both  univcrsi- 
tiet{  bat  (he  public  lists  retaining  the  names  of  ma- 
ny who  have  long  left  college,  the  number  actually 
engaged  in  n  course  of  stmiy  doea  not  txceid  '-!,^(X), 
taking  Oxford  and  Cambriil^'e  together.  A  hull  is 
an  inferiur  college;  an  acailciuieai  t si.ihlishmcnt  not 
incorporated  or  endowed,  but  possessed  of  exhibi* 
Hons  or  other  provisions  for  students.  Oxford  has 
nmeteen  ooUeges  and  five  hulls.  Cambridge  twelve 
ooilcges  end  feur  haNs. 

in  England  are  taught  the  classics,  either  in 
the  lesser  schools,  established  at  every  town  of  con> 
sequence  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  at  the  great 
public  schools.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal  are  Eton, 


Westminster,  Winchcsler,  and  Harrow;  also  the  Etublish- 
Charter-house,  Si  VmYh,  and  Merchant  Taylor's  ^"1^))^*'^, 
Echool.  These  seminaries,  at  present  so  expensive, 
ttnd  attended  by  youths  of  the  first  farail}',  had  (heir 
origin  io  a  fund  or  provision,  set  apart  for  scholars 
of  humbler  birth.  Thie  hss  served  as  the  basis  of  a 
eutely  superstroetnre,  each  edioqi  having  attracted, 
by  the  advantage  of  situation,  or  the  repute  of  tbe 
teachers,  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils  in  inde> 
pendent  ci.ciunstunces.  But  in  each  a  proportion  of 
the  iidioldrii  are  still  on  the  tbundatioa.  At  Eton 
there  are  70  thue  fWdvided  fori  at  WindnaCer  tbe 
same  number.  • 

Oil  the  education  of  the  poor,  a  great  deal  of  use-  Educatisasf 
ful  infonnatioo  has  been  lately  laid  befove  the  pubUCj  (he  FMr. 
by  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  "  in* 
(|uire  into  the  eJtiration  of  ilie  lower  orders  ;"  at 
lirs-t  in  London,  allerHards  lliroughont  ICngland  at 
large.  The  earlie.st  of  tluhC  Kcpoits,  dated  in 
June  1816,  contains  various  statement*  of  tliu  pro> 
portion  of  the  poor,  who  are  destitute  of  the  means 
of  instruction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coveot 
Garden,  the  proportion  was  679  uneducated  out  of 
8S9.  In  Southwark,  of  IS^OOO  children  betweea 
the  age  of  hve  luid  fourteen,  6000  were  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  instruction;  but  of  all  ignorant 
and  abandoned  districts,  St  Giles  is  beyond  eom- 
pari-son  the  worst  ;  containing  more  than  half  the 
Irish  io  the  metropolis,  whose  childreo,  iu  num- 
her  about  SOCX),  were  not  only  uneducated,  but 
trained,  after  tbe  age  of  aevan  or  eight,  to  habils  of 
beggi  ng  and  thieving.  Elementary  achools  veiw  noi 
absolutely  wautiug  in  London,  nor  was  the  price  of 
admission  unreii:-'<jnahle  ;  but  the  want  of  deoent 
clothing  was,  in  very  many  caseK,  the  cause  of  not 
sending  the  children  Uutlicr.  The  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  metropolis,  unprovided  with  educa- 
tion, was  computed  at  more  than  100,000 ;  and  ia 
all  England,  the  ounber  ia  certainly  not  overrated  at 
300,000. 

The  effiiru  of  the  Natimal  SocMty,  ai  Dr  BcU% 

adlierenls  term  tlicir  estahliblnnent,  make  a  very  cod. 
spicuous  figure  in  the  evidence  aiiuexed  to  these  Tie-  ■ 
ports,  Tlie  amount  siibtscribed  iriini  1^1 1,  the  lime 
of  its  formation,  to  last  year,  was  (Secoud  lieport,  p. 
10)  about  L.40,000;  the  cliief  part  tiom  occasional 
donations,  the  annual  subscriptions  amouuting  only 
to  LklAOOi  TMs  society,  though  it  has  established 
only  one  great  school,  that  of  Ikldwio'a  Garden^  in 
Gray's  Im«  Lane,  lias  contributed  to  die  erectton  or 
enlargement  of  more  than  2U0  schools,  by  pecuniary 
errants,  varying  from  h.\5  to  L.100,  and  amounting, 
in  particular  case-,  to  L.SOO.aod  even  L.:i()0.  Alx.vi- 
.'>00  teachers,  male  and  female,  have  been  trained  011 
Dr  Bell's  plan,  and  the  number  of  children  now  re- 
ceiving eduoetieo  on  this  system  is  between  150,000 
and  800,000,  distributed  over  more  than  1000  admob 
in  all  parU  of  the  kingdom.  Of  these,  the  greater 
part  have  adopted  Dr  Bell's  plan,  without  receiving 
any  other  aid  than  a  supply  of  elementary  liooks. 
The  conditions  required  by  tbe  Society  io  return  tor 


•  a^orlt  ^iheEdueotiom  CommitUe,  1817  «»d  1818. 
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KMiblbh.'  their  sid,  were,  that  the  liturgy  and  catechtnn  of  the 

It^ioMtc.  ^^'^'''^'i       En^'lantl  should  be-  lollo^fJ,  aiiJ  that  no 


religiouJ^  trusts,  fxctjU  ilio**,-  sanctioned  by  llie 
cielj/  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ftcliooU.  Tli«  iSociet^,  however,  u 
by  no  nneans  illiberal,  extendiqg  lb  UMtruction  to 
chiUren  of  all  (UootninMioiMi,  eren  Jews  {B^ort 
Fint,  p.  32),  and  alloiriiig  diventiDg  pupils  to  Btteod 
divine  scrviue  in  tlie  plaoo  pointed  out  by  their  pa- 
rents. In  regard  to  expence,  ihough  not  to  small 
as  nsstrtcd  in  some  fXtrtniL-  etatementB  which  have 
gone  abroad,  uoUitng  cun  be  mure  ^rratiryin^  than  to 
find  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  tin-  witi.LM  dii]>08ed 
to  rate  it  at  the  highest,  it  docs  not  excet.-d  (F.vi' 
dbier,  |i«  368)  12i.  ;>t-/'  head  ^«innmi.  One  mns- 
Icr,  witb  tbo  «id  ol'  aiaiiHoni»  can  mpstintend  500 
•diolan. 

The  Pril!<h  anil  /"nt  r  «  School  Sorieti/,  for  that 
h  the  name  adopted  by  iIil'  iup|iorter8  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  plan  since  tlitir  itt'paration  from  its  founder, 
without  possessing  such  extensive  f^upiKirt  as  the 
National  Sficifiy,  have  been  exttcuiely  liberal  and 
active:  having  collected  above  L.SO.UOO  previoiN 
to  I8l6«  itnd  having  expended  considerably  morei 
the  trustees  advancing  the  balance  from  thdr  am 
property.  Among  oUier  rupportera,  this  Socie^ 
reckons  one  who  conceals  liis  name  from  »!!  but 
the  treaeurtT,  and  who  lias  alrtudy  come  to  its  aid 
with  the  large  sum  ot'  I,  3Ut>0  !  'I'iie  oripinal  and 
central  school  of  tliis  Sociuty  is  in  the  liorough 
lload,  Surrey.  I  be  nundu  r  of  schools  througliotlt 
the  kingdom'  for  buys  and  girls  ia  auppoaed  to  ex* 
oeed  44jO,  having,  on  an  aTorai^,  from  150  to  900 
pypik.  The  cxpen«a  of  the  SoeiaQr  m  aiiliiig  idieoli, 
and  ttin  more  in  traininff  male  and  letnale  teaehm, 
is  butween  L.2000  and  f.aoyo  a-year. 

Until  these  bencNoiciU  t'i>tabiislinienl.s  were  disse- 
minated, the  principal  means  of  instruction  for  num- 
bere  of  the  poor  were  in  the  Sunday  School* ;  an  tn- 
ttitutioii  higUj  advantageous,  in  preventing  an  iin- 
proptr  olwaRiWOO  «(  Sunday,  but  neccHariiy  of 
very  tloir  cftct  ia  dw  buahiem  of  taaddng.  Hie 
Rtunber  of  Sundav  scholars  in  the  metropolis  is  com- 
puted {First  Report,  p.  76)  at  40,000;  but  the 
time  retjuired  there  by  a  child  to  learn  to  read  ex- 
tends to  two,  two  and  a  half,  and  even  to  thtee  years. 
The  SirJi-U/  for  Protnoiing  Chrittiaii  Kuoxrlafge  is 
of  old  dote,  having  been  founded  in  Itjys.  iu  object 
it  to  airiM  parish  schools  which  belong  to  or  arc  not 
advene  to  the  Church  of  Engiafldt  with  hooka  at  a 
very  reduced  price,  about  hair  the  prine  cost,  The 
Ainda  arise  partly  from  money  in  the  stock)',  partly 
iroiu  voluntary  contribution.  The  annual  income 
and  expenditure  exceed  L.lO.fK^O. 

TIte  Education  Committee  brought  ii»  labours  to 
a  close  in  a  Jhird  Import,  dated  June  181M.  Their 
concluding  observations  were,  That  the  discuuioa 
excited  by  the  inquiry  liad  greatly  improved  the  ad- 
mioiatraiioa  of  iutitutiona  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  {but  that  nnicbnmainedtobedoiiettheelKnu 
of  private  benevolence  being  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  towns,  and  the  aid  of  government  being 
wanted  in  the  thinly  peopled  dl^tricts,  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  of  the  purchase  or  erection  of  o  school- 
houN>  iMtrioy  tbeaiaiad  expeiMM  to  be  dcfrajed  bj 


private  subscriptionfi.  The  Committee  ntuniincnd 
farther,  a  connection  between  i-uch  t-ehools  and  the 
r^tablishcd  Church,  although,  in  England,  this  is  a 
uiatd  r  ot  greater  difficulty  than  in  Scotland,  where, in 
point  of  doctrine,  the  dissenters  differ  very  little  frott 
the  Establishment  In  regard  to  the  anxiety  of  die 
|Mor  for  the  education  of  their  children,  thete  k,  mr 
the  Committee,  tlw  noN  imqueMiooaMe  evideMie 
that  it  ia  net  onljr  unabated,  bat  daily  incnaaiDg. 

Rates. 

Tlie  public  charities  of  England  are  veiy  ttimer^ 
ow;  the  bequests  of  benevolent  founden  ia  tbia 
eoiwtiy  exceeding  thoae  of  the  lealoua  Cathdia  of 
France  m  Spain,  as  well  at  thoae  of  the  once  tdRa- 

cnt  Protestants  of  Iloltand.  Our  IIin!i.«  admit  ol  the 
notice  of  only  a  few  of  tt)e  f'ouniiations  in  the  metro* 
pohs  and  it^  ncij;hbourhood. 

Among  the  princi])al  HotpUaU  arc, 

Bethlem  Hc^pital. 

8t  Luke's,  Old  Street. 

St  Bartholomew's,  Wett  SaiithiieU. 

Guy'a,  in  Southwark. 

The  Lock  Hospital,  Hyde- Park-Comer. 

The  London  Hospital,  Wliitechapc!  Koad. 

The  Magdalen  Ilo.«pita],  St  George's  Road. 

The  .Middlesex  Hospital,  Bemer'a  Sinet. 

The  Foundhng  Hospital. 
Among  the  Dispensaries  and  medicaJ  charities  aiei. 

The  General  Dtsnentaiy,  AMcngaie  Street 

Ci^  Diapeinary  aa  the  Foultfy, 

liiMbwy  Dit^miary. 

Various  Vacctne  Dispensaries. 

The  Fever  Hospital,  instituted  in  ISOl. 
A  Collfp,c,  in  the  sense  of  a  charity,  is  an  aliuii* 
house  on  an  enlarged  scale,  Wider  the  direction  of  a 
master  and  oilier  incorporate  oHicer«.  There  are 
only  three  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leodoa*  vis. 
Bromley,  Morden,  and  Dolwich  Collcgea. 

ilAiM>HeKitt«— nieae  aw  very  wuSnmh  via.  the 
Haberdadicnr,  MefCBia',  Sitbrnenr,  Eatt  India  Cen^ 
pany'is 

Si  I,  f ml  Charities — These  also  are  very  WMWfoni. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  are, 

ChriM  s  Hospital,  er  tba  Blue  Coat  ScboeL 

Marine  Sociply. 

School  for  the  Indigent  BliluL 

Daai'and  Dumb  A^um. 

Deblort'  Cbildreo. 

Ladies'  Charity  School. 

Masonic  Charity. 

Uflinen'b  C'liarities. 
Mi-u->r!i<utroi,i  Chitritics. — Under  this headBTO com- 
prised  several  extm&ive  and  well  knvm  amoCialienB* 

ihe  African  institution. 

Tlie  Dritish  and  I'oreign  Bible  Society. 

Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  ef  the  Poor. 

Socle^  flw  noMBottaf  Chflttian  Knoviedge. 

Hie  Missionary  Society. 

Tlie  Literary  Fund. 
We  inu»t  next  advert  to  n  much  more  serious  sub- 
ject,—to  the  consideration  oi  a  tax,  wbicb,  of  all  the 
burdcna  of  Epfland,  is  perhapa  kbe  aaoM  eppneavvv, 
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CbaritoUc  we  vaem  that  levied  for  the  Poor.   The  ditcuMion, 


in  a  politico-economical  sense,  must  be  deferred  till 
we  treat  of  tlu>  Toor-Laws.  At  present  w  e  can  ex- 
hibit only  tlie  principal  returns  and  calculation^, 
Mne  of  which,  that  arc  at  all  complete  or  accurati', 
go  fitfthcr  back  than  the  middle  of  the  lost  cen- 
tury. 

The  following  table  ahoirs  the  expenditure  aa  the 
Poor  of  Englai^  and  Wales,  making  the  year  cleae 

at  Easter,  and  addiri'  'he  ci 
price  of  the  bushel  ot  wheat 


The  sums  of  expenditure  arc  faJten  from  the  Se» 
cond  Rfpart  on  tiir  Poor-Lavs  (Murch  1818),  ond 
tilt-  price  ofwlirat  is  added,  because  liie  well  known 
rule  of  Eiiglish  parmhes,  in  affording  relief  to  the 
poor,  is  to  proceed  on  a  conjunct  calculation  of  the 
price  of  bread  and  the  number  of  cbildnD  in  a  A* 
inily. 

The  foUowing  table  shorn  the  proportion  of  the 
wagea  of  the  country  laboorer  to  the  price  of  corn. 
(Barton  en  fkt  Laiimirit^  Oauei,  publMied  in  1817.) 


1748,  17*9.  1750, 
1776, 

17«3,  1784-,  1785, 

1815.  IS!  J  1«1 -. 

The  amount  o:' 
calculated  from  il 


of  wheat,  will  staod  tliui : 


1750, 
1760, 

m(h 

1780^ 

im 

1800, 
1810^ 


nvcragc    L.  692,000 
1,.'j66,000 
average  2,010,000 
.  4,«68,000 

averape      f?,  147,000 

Lxj)r  i;diture  in  each  tenth  year, 
^iiove,  tofatber  with  the  price 


Wheat. 

6s.  9d. 
78.  7d. 
8s.  Id. 
12s.  8d. 


Ptrioii. 

1742  to  1752, 
1701  10  1770, 
1780  to  1790, 
1795  to  1799, 
1800(0  ISOSj 


Wcrkly  Par. 

6s.  Od. 

7s.  tid. 

8s.  Od. 

9».  Od. 
lls.Od. 


Whtltptr 

(iti-irtor. 

3^.  Od. 
'Vis.  fid. 
51s.  2d. 
70*.  8d. 
86*.  8d. 


Wages  in 
Pinuof 

102 
'JO 
80 
65 
60 


L.  713,000 
965,000 
1,806.000 
1,774,000 
S,587.O0O 
ft861.000 
a!,407»000 


4s.  2d. 

4<s.  lOd. 

68,  5d. 

As.  lid. 

6i.4d. 
10a. «. 
IS*.  4d. 


 J  atatemeot*  exhibit  in  the  enhancement  of 

wheat  one  very  considerable  cause  of  augmentation 
of  the  poor's-rate. 

Wc  mw  come  to  returns  of  later  date;  the  result 
of  the  researches  of  the  Committee  on  the  Poor-lam, 
whose  first  and  moat  campreheoutre  Rraort  wai  made 
to  Farlimnent  in  Jul/ 1817. 


Mikan  qfP9tir»Biates Jrom  London,  Weslmiiisti-T,  and  Southumrlc.  beinf^  from  the  Pnrjtf^tt mp^ftl  lie  BSU 

Mortalilj/,  delivered  to  ParUameat  2\st  February  1 K 1 7. 


Vest  niulir 
SasMtUl; 


i^kasMrl 


Total  raised  in  the  metropolis  bypoorVrate,  and  smaller  rates,  sucbas 

churr?i-Tiiti?,  lii^;fiwaj'-rate,  &c.  .... 
Charitable  douauoos  for  parish  .schools  and  oilier  purpoMii,  • 

Expenditure. 

Beilef  aod  maintenance  of  <ho  peoft        .        .        *  • 
LamviCh  tomovali,  oapeacaa  of  Ofaiaeen^  and  other  offieeifl^ 
FanuUeiof  mllitia-aMi,  .  .  ,  . 

Ghaidi.fst^  higb»«7-iM0i  cooalj'iat^  ftc» 


446,549 


li.  870,518 
1«,SS4 
18,816 
98-90S 


Total,  « 

IfumUr  Poarr^gctiferwammlSjf. 

In  workhouses,  .... 
Out  of  workhouses  (without  reckoning  the  children), 
Fhriahionera  relief  cd  oocauooaUy,  either  in  or  out  of  woridioaae^ 


2»(b  March 
M14i  1815^ 


501,958 
19,620 


40J,y,H 
17,416 
10887 

IIW* 


L.  497,661 


li{,654 
40,993 


54; 


13,762 

69,8SS 


96.467 


489.391 
20,160 


a«0,28l 
17,48S 
6,tflS 
109^ 


12,341 
1^,341 
70^888 


Seturtu  applicable  to  the  Kingdom  at  large. 


Total  money  raised  by  poorVrate  ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  b/cbuich> 
rate,  higbway>rate,  couuiy-rute,  &-c.  in  England  and  Wales, 

To  these  auma  are  to  be  added  charitable  donations,  whether  aris  ng  from 
Ind  or  money,  managed  by  the  dergy,  chorch'^inurdena,  or  overa«ef« ; 
Aamaul  mng^  '  .     .     *  . 


Year  (Dding  Socb  .March 

Eauur  1813.  Eatter  1814.  ma. 
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ExpeoditOK. 

For  the  mainton«ncc  and  relief  of  the  poor,  . 
LawsuiU,  retDoval  of  paopen,  nnd  expo of  OTerwen  or  otbcr  oStetn, 
Fainilirs  of  militia<tiiL-ii  .-iiul  othi'r  iiiiliiia  charge^       .        .       .  . 
Chi»roh>ratfl,  coaot^-rate,  highwajr-rate}  &c  ... 


Year  ending 

1' 

til  >f*rch 

KutcT  lUKi. 

lui:.. 

I- 

L. 

6,679.(5 

J. 

i'-' 1,1  (78 

24C,2tW 
1,()U.87I 


menu 


1»8.576  nr.,S94 
l.69'-',«»lKi''^57.(»7 


«.86fi,tfS(||8^|],86al7,506,$M 


Poor 


rdieved  in  workhcHUM.  

out  of  vorkbonio*  (withool  nduMiBg  diildfCit)> 

>  

Total  oTpaiq^  idiorad,  • 


97,22S)  94,0851  88,115 
4S4,4iI  430,l*0|  406,887 

4  K),'24«>1  4'29,77(>;  4<)«  >  ;r  I 


4K),i;4«>|  4'29,77C>:4 


895,97s 


Thf  propi  i  ty  liahlf  to  poor's. rate  conti^ts  of  the  land 
and  iiouses  of  Ln^laod,  the  annual  rt>ut  of  which, 
under  the  latest  estimate,  is  I*. 51 ,898,484 

Deducting  for  varioua  •Uowaiicei  and 

dw  fkoctiootl  tuin    .  1,8<)S,424 


RcmaiDB,    L.  50,000,(XX) 

Tiieoven^peor-«Rte  on  »bidt,fortbe  tbrte  years 

in  question,  is  4d.  per  pound.  In  general,  the  com- 
putation is  made  differently,  and  at  «o  many  shillings 
til  t  ?/<  but  on  tin-  pcurul, — thii»i  '_'('5.  oil  till-  prjvjiid 
H  uuui  be  half  the  actual  rent.  Sussex,  the  county  the 
niost  burdciu-d  wtA  pooff^catot,  paid  Tl.  8d.0N«lie 
pound  iu  1813. 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  puiA  tdteT  in 
England  is  beyond  example  in  any  oomtlj  or  any 
age,  being  fully  one  person  in  eleveOKlf  «re  compute 
by  the  above  enumeration ;  and  many  more  (not  less 
than  one  in  eight),  if  we  comprise  the  children  of  the 
400,000  or  .100,000  persons  who  receive  peniiaiHut 
relief  at  their  homes.  The  workhouse  plaii  i^t  adopt- 
ed in  the  case  of  nearly  100,000  ladividuals.  Its  ex- 
temioo  was  in  a  great  meauire  owing  to  an  act  pas. 
«ed  In  1782,  commonly  called  Mr  Gilbert's  Act, 
whiefa,  to  obtain  the  advantages  ariaing  Arom  a  col- 
lectivc  aaienriiloge  of  the  poor,  from  a  joint  manage- 
ment of  disbursement  aiu!  a.  <  on>iLlLTable  division  of 
labour,  empowered  the  inLi^lstratcs  to  consider  any 
large  workhou^O  a  <  <utjni(ni  riceiitaclc  lor  tlie 
poor  tliroughout  a  diameter  of  '.iU  oiiitJi.  As  yet 
this  pI.Hn  lias  by  no  means  been  successful.  Proper 
care  has  seldom  been  Uikcn  to  separate  the  inmatce 
of  the  workhouses  according  to  their  age  or  tbeir 
babita;  nor  baa  the  division  of  enplograieat  been  car- 
ried to  the  ueeetaary  length.   The  foar  shillings  a 

WCtk,  which  each  paupur  ;;ciic  rally  cosis  in  u  WDrJ;- 
hou»c,  is  much  more  than  would  huvu  been  mjui- 
■itc  at  their  own  habitations. 

Scotland  wai  originally  subjected  to  a  dmilar  sys- 
tem for  the  poor,  but  fortunately  escaped  its  perver- 
aion,  from  the  execution  of  the  law  being  vetted,  not 
inieiBporary  officers,  such  aschurch.wanMna«indofep> 
aaeia,  but  in  tha  landboUcfa,  naidatan,  and  oidact. 


AntlOMtvlilt 


with  tho  poor  eaaUad 


tbo  pi 


inproveaieot  m  England  to  appoint,  as  ofoinop^ipor- 
■anont  olliccr  with  a  Mlaiy,  to  act,  if  neoenaiy,  -fir 
mar*  than  one  pari«b»  a  pmctice  atraady  adoptad  in 

Rome  cases  with  success.  The  landed  interest  complain 
that  the  burden  of  tlie  poor's-rate  falls  exclusively  on 
them  anil  theowner?  of  liouses.  Kiit  tliere  arc  strong 
obicrtion-  lii  iiiipdsuig  any  part  d"  tliis  burden  on 
the  iiudmc  of  the  stockholders  or  the  profit  of 
traders.  {Report  on  the  Poor  Imics,  4th  July  1817» 
p.  6.)  There  would  be  no  check  to  a  pcrpetoaHj 
incKaiing  disbniMaBent  wore  the  iiuideo  to  be  ifo^ 
dcicd  national  imtcad  of  parochial.  Nor  ia  k  ffvo 
that  the  trading  and  manufacturing  districts  have  in- 
creased their  paupers  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  agricultural,  in  Hedfordsnire  and  Herefordshire, 
the  two  counties  whicli  employ  the  largest  propor. 
tion  of  their  inhabitants  in  agriculture,  the  same 
progr«isnve  augmentation  of  aMoanneot  has  taken 
place.  (See  Riport  on  the  Foer  lam,  1817,  p>  8.) 


encoded 

on  P»uptn 
in  I77r>. 

Herefordahtfo,  10,^93 
BedJbtdifaiie;  16,663 


A»tTI>l7f  I  s-  t 

pciulKurc  of  (n  ItKKl 
17J{3,I7K-I-.V 

lG,nft  48.067 
S0t977  |S«,070 


In  lOU. 

59,SJ6 
50,371 


The  comnderatifln  of  moat  inportancv,  as  connect- 
ed "ilh  the  landed  interest,  is  the  rci'ipntca!  effi  el  of 
the  puor  and  the  corn  laws;  if  the  l.itter  alSoril  tiio 
hiudliolders  an  indemnity  lur  the  i \lru  burden  of  the 
former,  the  public  may  ttiirly  daim  a  proportional  re^ 
duction  of  the  importation  limit  of  corn  in  return 
for  inch  alleviation  m  may  be  made  in  the  pressure 
of  tlie  pooiwrntea  on  the  land.  This  idea,  at  which 
our  limiti  panok  ua  only  to  hint,  migbt.  in  ow  opi« 
nion,  be  made  the  iMiiia  of  tho  mo»tbeneflc!ri  regu. 

lations.  A  ^reat  proportion  of  t!;e  present  poor's- 
ratc  hu>  arism  IVou)  the  volunt.iry  condiu't  of  the 
more  uilluent  c  i,U»es,  who,  during:  tlie  war,  preferred 
paying  au  extra  charge  to  raising  the  «cage«  of  country 
labour.  This  was  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  of 
aucb  labour  being  cooaiderabij  cheaper  in  England 
ItHio  In  Scotland.  An  cflectnal  reduction,  therefore, 
can  Uke  place  oa^  tal  two  «m ;  cither  by  raising 
mges  as  pariah  laBaf  fa  vidiuawn,  or  by  t^iproxi. 


the  pcraonal 


of  our  poor  lottatef 
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iMah.  the  poor  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  *  pwiginihre 
'^abrogation  of  the  corn-laws. 

Friftiiify  Societies.— Thtae  awociations  arc  spoken 
of  wiUi  much  comneodatiim  in  the  ReporU  ^  the 
CamnUteaaikeFeorLtmt.  WeestiiHsttliei 


ISIK 


ber 

Id  1813. 

lii  London,  Wcstmiiutvv 
iiDd  Southirark,   .  4%S65 


In  Engtand  and  WiK  88t^)Ol89«,7SS 


43.080 


1815. 

52.SI2 
925,449 


Xn.— JEftai&AwCMf*  Jor  the  Purposes  War, 

Ibe  catabtNbineati  both  for  the  Navj  and  Armj 
tinte,  hi  the  pntent  ifo,  bew  cnnied  io  an  estent 
of  wiifch  no  eoimtry  bm  exhibiesd  aa  example. 

Greater  tfTorts,  perhaps.  Iiave  bt en  made  on  sudden 
fciiier!;<  rcks,  boili  in  uucitnt  ami  nio<lem  timet;  but 
t  (  idler  l'rii^.-i:i,  the  most  military  state  on  tlio  Cmi- 
tinent,  nor  France  in  ihc  reign  ol  liuonuparte,  could 
Stand  a  comparison  during  Inst  war  with  England  in 
the  proportion  borne  her  armed  force  to  the  po- 
pulation at  large.  The  difliculty  lay,  not  in  levying 
every  tenth,  or  even  every  eijihtli  man  in  u  coura^coux 
population,  but  in  finding;.,  from  the  public  credit  and 
the  productive  industry  ot  ilit  rest  ot'tlu'  coiiimunlly, 
tiie  menus  of  supportuig  so  va^it  a  number  "  in  arms 
and  idlenaw"  dunng  a  auecenioa  of  yean. 

Anmutl  Expendiiurc  J''>r  our  S'av!^,   ir^itft  ond  OnI» 
neaee  diunnf  laU  War^  Jrom  &e  Retunu  to  Far- 


Yean. 

1803 

1S04 

1805 

1800 

J  807 

1808 

1809 

ISJO 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

Totil  during  lii 


7,97.^,878 
11,759.351 
14.466996 
16,0M.03? 

16,775,761 
17,4<)7,8(<'^ 

en  058,4  id 
J|(,,>K),(>7n! 
20,600. 3  3y 
2 1, 996.62+ 
S14W1,566 
16,873,870 


Aniiv. 

ll,299.40<i 
15,7+4.694 
17k019.728 
15,111.490 

15,208,550 
17.201,061 

I8,536.2y(/ 
■.';1<S69,359 
24.987.362 
89,469,520 
33,795,556 
38,172,137 


Oidiunce. 
1.827.049 
3,  .550,1 41 
4,782,286 
4.51 1,064 
4,190,7+8 
5  108,900 

i.;;7+,l8+ 

4,.-.-:7,:,()9 
4,252,409 
3.404,527 
4^480,729 
S,736,495 


240,706,11 


611, 


yanofwu,  L. 207,827,562 

TbB  nmn  expenditure  increaaed  very  gradually: 
that  of  the  army  took  a  suddt-n  rise  in  |SJ2  ami 
1813,  owing,  in  part,  to  our  »ncri  ;i.sed  scale  of  exer- 
tion in  Spuin,  hut  more  to  the  unlbrtunatt:  fall  of  the 
exchaiigi-ti.  which,  in  these  years,  wtre  licarly  30 per 
cent,  against  us.    Tlicbu  n  turns  refer,  of  course,  not 
to  England  atone,  but  tu  the  United  Kingdom  at  Urge. 
The  nonbers  maiotatoed  in  the  Utter  years  were,  in 
Of  aaiy,  140,000  teamen  and  matioee;  in  the  amy 
fliMWt  800.000 :  via.  in  regulars  and  fal  fbreign  corps, 
CXclusrve  of  our  troopb  in  India,  207,000;  in  regu- 
lar vilitiu,  93,000  i  the  whole  effective,  and  without 
reckoning  a  very  numerous  force  of  :  c .1  nulitia,  oc- 
caaiooally  embodied.   In  1814,  a  great  reduction 
tookjilaM^  fMticabiily  b  tbe  mnj.  In  181^  Iba 


a!(irm  caused  by  Buonaparte's  return  suspended  for  a  F.«t»Mi»h. 
time  the  reduction  of  the  army,  but,  in  is  16,  there ^^^^"^ 
were  nearly  37,000  discharges,  exclusive  of  10,000 
deaths  and  deaerdona.  8tiu  we  had^  in  181 7»  a  force . 
abroad  and  al  home*  af  aaMtly  t0.000  eaxaby,  6000 
Ibot  cuarda,  and  115,000  inftntry.  Tbe  cxpence  of 
nearly  50.000  of  these  troops  was  defrayed  by  Franc* 
and  the  V.uf^t  India  Company;  for  the  remaiadertha 
following  suQis  were  Toted  by  Parliament: 

Abstract  ^theArny  Ettimaitt/or  1817,  exciu$ive^ 
He  Sslnnrdiimriei  ^  tke  Arenf. 

Land  forces  (exclusive  of  thoae  aenr« 

ing  ill  I'runcif  and  India),  9S,S82 
otHeers  and  men,       «  « 

Staff  officers,         .  ■  , 

Public  departments,         .  . 

Medicines,  iSrc.        .  *  • 

Volunteer  Cavaliy,      .  • 

Additional  pay  to  general  officen  wbo 
are  not  Colonels  of  regiments. 

Full  pay  of  those  officers  wbo  have  re- 
tired on  that  contiition, 

Total  halt-pay  aud  allowances  to  other 
officers,  .  . 

Pemion*  to  anbfllterns  and  privates, 

Widowa'penaions, 

Coupnnianata  liat,  and  penaioiia  for 
wounds. 

Garrison  chnrgci;  at  home  and  abroad. 
Military  college  (.Sandhurst),  . 
Military  asylooi  (Chelaea)  wt  Mddieia' 

children,  .  .  . 

Superannuation  allowances,  adjutanta  of 

Local  Militia,  and  Exchequer  fiMOj 


1*3,351,877 

ufi.sis 

16^,104 
26,446 
106^665 

179.045 

132,586 

813,013 
1,009,580. 
98,984 

163,509 

^34,078 
^S.lSi; 

34,+15 

80,067 

L.6,367,7S2 


Since  1817,  a  farther  and  very  lai]g;erediictionhaa 
taken  place,  particularly  in  the  course  of  1818  and  tito 
prewnt  year.  The  peace  establiahmM^  odoaive  af 
tlie  troops  of  India,  is  at  present  fixed  at  8954  ca- 

valrv,  ,j7(iO  fool  guarcU,  .j.iX'*''-'  infantry  ;  making  u  to- 
tal (if  ljy,7i)l..    i  iiis  is  cyn>iili'rubl_v  beyond  the  peace 
establishment  of  17!J-',  and  in  ton-eqiienee  ot  the 
large  sunis  issued  tur  die  half-pay  of  oncers  and  the 
petuiona  of  privates,  tlie  expenditure  is  still  venr  great, 
being  computed  by  the  I-inance  Comnuttee  (Seecatd 
Report  in  1819)  at  ImQ,380,000  annually:  to  which 
is  to  be  added  a  charge,  faiykw  from  vear  to  year, 
but  hitherto  very  heavy,  under  the  bead  of  <•  Army 
Extnioidinarich."    The  infantry  now  consists  of  only 
9^  regimeiiLi  ;  the  light  dragoons  of  19.    During  the 
war,  there  were  S3  regimeniji  of  light  dragoon*,  and 
135  regiments  of  fooi,  many  of  them  of  two  batta- 
lieaa.   An  extra  propordon  of  our  military  arc  at 
nceaent  Matiooed  in  Ireland,  to  pnmnt  illicit  diatil. 
fatioD  and  other  Aauda  on  the  vevnne.   In  Indw, 
our  force  consists  of  about  20,000  King's  troops  and 
80()()  Company'^,  all  Elvopcaos,  aod  exclusive  of 
i5o.(XK)  native;;  the  whoie  aca  in  the  pay  of  ilia 
East  India  Company. 
He  fngtvmi*  ioneaBa  «f  atir  naial  ftrcaiikKaiT^ 
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•  spire;  no  dread  among  the  frii  nda  i  i"  :  nvi  f  i  ill  i  il 
'hbmy.  In  the  w»r  Uiat  foliowtd  the  Hevohition  ol 
1688,  our  navy  consisted  of  about  30,000  senmer  ; 
that  of  Louis  XiV.  wm  not  inferior  until  tite  bttUe 
of  Ltt  Hflfue  in  Itigc.  In  the  war  oT  1740,  our  force 
waa  caniod  to  WjOf»,  and  eventually  to  nemlj 
50,000  teamen.  In  the  tneeecding  war,  the  vote  in 
the  yt'iir  ITGO  was  for  TO.fKTO,  a  numlnr  titl  then 
unprcctdciittd.  Last  war,  whta  we  had  1  K),000 
scanici)  ill  "^(Tvicfj  and  above  30,00*'*  marines,  there 
were  in  couimijwion  nearly  160  'ail  o>'  the  line  and 
1 .90  frigates.  At  present,  the  reduced  state  of  the 
naval  power  of  other  countries  has  led  to  our  peace 
enaUMliniflnt  being  brought  so  low  as  13,000  sea- 
men and  600O  narinc$.  There  are  thus  only  live 
•ail  of  the  line  in  full  equipment;  tbe  guard  ships 
have  oiilv  a  fif\h  of  the  war  complement,  and  the 
other  vt«cU  iu  commission  are  <  hiefly  employed  in 
the  prevention  of  snuig^hnp.  Still  the  aprual  vote 
for  this  department  is  large,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  exertions  made  in  p»ac»'  for  rebuilding  oui 
shipping  and  improving  our  docic-jards.  In  181 7, 
the  navy  eatioiatae  vere, 

19,000  teamen  and  marines;  wnge^ 

victuaMing.  Ac.  .        L.l  ,fi72,000 

Half-|>ay  and  pensions,  .  1,230,000 

Building  and  repair.^,       .  .  1,391,645 

Ordinary  of  navy  and  repairs,  •  1,243,457 

Provisions  for  bhip!>  abroadi  .       •  300,000 

Transport  service,       .  .       .       188.1 76 

Skk  and  wounded,  79J50 


L.6,098,628 

In  1818,  the  navy  estimates  amounted  to 
L.6,457,000;  in  1819,  to  I..(5,m6,0(X).  'Ihe  num- 
ber of  seamen  receiving  pensions  without  living  at 
Greenwich  hospital  exceed?  ;J0,<X)0,  of  wbonncaxw 
ly  the  half  arc  capable  of  active  service. 


Litt  ^Havjf  Qfficert  on 

3O//1  Srptcm/ji:r 

1SI8. 

Total  N'umlict. 

£inplo;e«L 

Admirals,       ,  ■ 

Post  Captains,  • 

183 

IS 

852 

flS 

fJonmaodoTS, 

78!) 

S6 

Lieutenants, 

3923 

404 

Masters,  . 
Pursers,          .  * 

GiS 

142 

815 

190 

Physicians,       .  . 

16 

Surgeons,        .  • 
Assittant^uigcons, 

y;H 

113 

367 

161 

Total, 

8522 

lOHl 

Of  the  fortified  places  of  England,  the  principal 
are  the  Dock-vurd.-".  Chatham  contains  an  arsenal 
on^  a  large  scale ;  our  dismantled  veiMels  tie  there  in 
great  nvasbers,  and  in  the  naval  warehouses  the 
stores  are  arranged  in  the  highest  order.  SheemeM 
has  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved;  achate 
whicb  required  all  tbo  resoHroea  of  ]nge*Mjitj  and 
finance ;  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  having 
been  progresMvely  fiiruud  b\  alluvial  deposits  i'nim 
the  Mcdway,  and  wanting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 


consistency  of  primitive  soil.    Portsmouth  has  lite  Hftsne 
largest  viciuailiug  catMbluhmcnt  alter  l^eptford,  and '"^.'^t*''" 
the  greatest  store  of  artillery  aller  Woolwich;  in 
point  of  edifices  and  works  gener^j,  it  is  our  first 
naval  sMtlon;  it  Is  aien  tte  iSuiil^^patt  for  the 

•tend  of  great  depth  and  extent ;  ^nd'^M  anchor* 

a^C  has  heen  lately  rrni:  )i  improved  by  the  erection 
of  the  UliEAKw  Ai  tit,  u  f;reat  national  work  fully 
described  in  tins  Sitpp/rmnil,  under  that  head.  Mil- 
IWdiiavcn  is  a  sciil  more  capacious  roaJ-tttcad  tlian 
Plymouth,  and  would  form  a  moat  valuable  depot 
were  iu  position  less  remote ;  as  yet  it  has  been  used 
only  for  shipbuilding. 

Various  narticulan  relative  to  the  goteraBent  and 
economy  ofboth  army  and  navy  will  ne  fbnnd  undsr 
the  Articles  Acadfmies. —  Military  ;  Baiikai  ks; 

DOCK-YAHDS}  GllEkNWKH  Hosl  lTAt-i  Navy. 

XIII.— Wnv«!(e  r.iiii  J'.spnidilsire. 

The  revenue  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Quern 
Elizabeth,  hardly  exceeded  L.  600,0<>(>  a  year ;  un- 
der Charles  I.  it  was  about  L.  800,000;  under 
Charles  II.  from  L.  1 ,300,000  to  L.1 ,500,000.  James 
II.  raised  it  to  L.  4,000,000.  a  sum,  however,  which 
fell  considerably shoctof  Ike  cootenporary  revenneof 
Holland,  and  was  not  above  a  third  of  that  of  France. 
After  the  Revolution,  die  necessity  of  great  miliury 
eflbrts  led  to  the  imposition  of  tbe  land-ttix,  and  the 
average  rt;vciiuc  under  King  William  was  about 
L.  t,(KX),000;  under  Queen  Anne,the  same  moti  t  r 
exertion  produced  an  augmentation  to  L..5,(KXj,(kX>, 
and  eventually  to  L.€yO0O,O0O.  In  the  pacific  reign  of 
Gnorge  L  the  revenne  catbor  cxceedea  L. 7,000)000, 
and  n  fiwther  bat  giadnal  a^gmaumtien  look  place 
towards  tbe  niddin  «f  (be  oantmy. 

Iiunate  tflJit  PMk  Reanu,-  during  At  ^ 
Qtvrgt  III. 


1761, 

L.  8,M0,00I» 

176*1 

• 

9,250.000 

1767, 

• 

9,800,000 

1770, 

<), 510.000 

177.3, 

t  * 

10,06(j,fi(jl 

1776, 

k  • 

10,265,405 

1779. 

« 

1I,19SI4I 

1782, 

k  • 

12,593.297 

1785, 

b  * 

14,871,580 

1788, 

S  « 

15,57«,97I 

1791. 

k  ■ 

lfii£>l,000 

X792. 

■  • 

19,882,435 

17,074.. "595 

ITIJK 

e 

17.1^l:0,aO9 

1795, 

•  » 

17.374,890 

1796, 

18,243.876 

1797, 

■ 

18,668,9*5 

1798, 

20,518.780 

»799, 

23,607,945 

1800, 

« 

$^9,604,008 

1801, 

■ 

£8,085,889  ^ 

1$0«, 

S8,«Bia8S* 

Till  following  table  contains  a  comprebeniivn  Tieir 
of  our  taxes  and  loans  since  that  period. 
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PttBe  iKCftm  ^Gna  Britmm  i»  each  Year,  from  I8O.1  to\i\^  inclusive. 


lso;5. 
.  8,024,681 
18,77 1.98f 
8,326,753 
1,307,941 
4,408.131 
1,'_'5G,S0I 
1  lli.Hl 
878.326 


L.S7.677,Ot>3  +5,359,442) 


351,507 


432,645 


11,950,00013,209,251 


8.611,000 

289,824 


6,185,900 
276,425 


V9,659,2J41 
378,648 
25,130,404 
1,926,900 
495,530 


.5'_'.879.9;H 
'i.l  !7, 1  !  I 


0J,-H}.H,763 
.S,T:V.i,2J)l 
'2, 1 .35. 1 76 


53,304,254  58,3iM},2)t5 


Land  Tax. 
PoiUOffice, 

,  Croini»Undi,  ux  on  pcii.-^ions, 

TaMd  nmA  by  Tam^ 

IncHwe  of  ooMiB^ng  Exdimjuer  Billt, 
OneUimed  dividends  and  various  receipts, 
Bxchtiquer  bills  lunded, 

Total  noney  raised,  . 
Deduct  loan  and  lottery  for  Ireland,  . 

AnddiHfeaafdiecoUectieaerreraniMb   _ 

Tottl  apfieaMe  to  Ik*  aenriee  of  Great  Brilab»,  I*48,807.18^59,«9S,»i6l7«^12Sj»£16j69,6W,£8lj75,889i^ 


I8W. 
o,:K;2,i27 

21.477,403 
3,518,545 
1.467.283 
4,429,106 

1,277,391 
1  ()2,52i 
3.fi.;5,(Wi;l 


1805. 

iCKi/Jia 

23,193.515 
4,062,284 
1..536,481 

4,508  752 
1 .424,994 
212,1.39 
I- 5l(!  k,s:j! 


ISOfi. 
10,819,0'37 
24,080,663 
4,278,538 
1.451,772 
4,821  206 
1 ,1 90.968 
1!AS,912 
r^.\^V2.r,.-iH 


496.010 
19,699,263 
27,100 
268,782 


'7  590  ,*>  t 
3.2il.(Ki2 
2  257,185 


;7.').s2^i 


1807. 
10,592,606 

4,401^ 

1.432.789 
5,451,6<»0 
1,472,870 
199,993 
10  158.007 


'2.27iMs2 

1,251 
2,r,;)9.(Ha 


Customi,  .... 

Excise.  .... 

Stanpa.         .         ...  . 

Land  TaXf  .... 

Awewed  Ta»e^ 

l^iNt-OflSce,         •         •  . 

Crown  lands,  tax  on  pensions,  Ac- 
Property -tax,  .... 

Total  raiaad  bj  Taxea, 

Lottery,  net  profit, 

Loans,  actual  receipts, 

iBcraaaa  of  ooManding  Exchequer  BiUa» 

Undaniad  dWdenda  and  Tariom  receipta, 

Eselieqiier  Bills  fiinded. 

'l  oial  money  raised. 
Deduct  loan  ami  lottery  for  Ireland, 
And  cbargea  of  the  collection  of  revenue, 
TWal  apfioMe  to  dw  aervice  of  Gr.  Briiah, 


1808.         1809.  1810 
10,600.776  12.016.451  12.438  2i,H 
25,592,81 3  23,4-0,54« 
4.680,071  5,305,782  5,.'305.63 
1,582,7.32  1,511. .150  1,418,337 
6.915,623  6,840^51  0,233,161 
1,476.558  1,55M09  1,709^ 
276,073     288,202  76,916 
11,413.561  12,413,803 13,504,0(V4 


!<.  61 ,538,207163.405 , 294  G6,G8 1  : i6( 
457,620     454,819     469,6  If 
10,102,620 14^675.688 1S,S42,35< 

766,888  84<,10« 

4,000.000  7,932.100 


L.  82.01 4.972 8(i,70!>,985 
2,589,  IWij  2,921,5 
8,816,5681  2,886,201 
pQ3 


L.^60,68,is6bQ,908,857 


406.816 

8.3!I.(XK 

89.J10,.5) 
5.29 1,4  Hi 
2.934.876 


1811. 
1 1,038,148 
2fJ,078.29: 
5,2.SG,02< 
1  .333.43'. 
6,006.865 
1,685.936 
150,276 
13,234.8{)6 


)4,763,870 

:«>2,38 
Ifi,(i36,375 
3,805,500 
8SS.867 
7  018.700 


»2. 1.^0.(199(103 
J.l:;2,2!ty 
.3.096^81 


^,880.868  64,651,886 


1813. 
L,  11,885,900 
85,272,414 
.5,473,409 
1,303,399 
6,570,461 
1^18,114 
87,708 
14.320,486 


Exc!<e, 

Land  Tax,  1 

foat-Qffic^ 

•  •  • 

Total  railed  by  Taxes.  • 

Lottery,  net  profit,         .  , 
Loans,  actual  receipts,  .  . 

Increase  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Billa, 
Unclaimed  difidenda  and  Tariooa  nceq>t«, 
Eitdiequer  Bilb  Amded, 

Total  money  raided, 
Deduct  loan  and  lottery  for  Ireland, 
And  charges  of  the  collection  of  revenue, 
Totalapplicabletotheacrrioeof  Gr.  Britaiuj  L.n^703^579 


.  66,925,835 
278,666 
35,0.50,574 
2,110,4(X) 
831,482 
15,755,700 


120,952,(j5 
744.140 
3,504.9fi8 


1814. 

12,835,8.34 
26,471,224 
5,778,579 
I,2S5,982 
6,72.5,790 
8,051,989 
4I;989 
14.493,532 


69,684,192 
356, 1 M 
36,078,0* 
10,424.900 
300,646 


1815, 
11,360.190 
27,206,806 
6,139,585 
1.084,251 
6,524,766 
1,755,888 
844.024 
14,978„';57 


69,29+,07 

301, (15 
39.421,959 


116,84.3,889 
5,953,985 
3,573,261 
107,316,648 


2(iO,173 


1816. 

9,l77„';9l 
23,595,268 
6,18),2S9 
1,127,929 
6,129.978 
1,659,855 
249,689 
12,039,1.57 

60.163,6!K> 

234,681 
8,939,800 
3.208,400 

43.S,  1' 


109,280^1 


73,985i055|  69.836,889 

lirlwd  u  ia 


In  tbc  ttot*.! 

No  deduction,  the  above  being  tbo 
collectod. 
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ReNMH 
and 


774,604 

15,257,211 
7.785,400 
121,952 


1812. 
ll.S95,i95 
2.i,53 1,736 
5,273,907 
1,368.188 
6,091,948 
1,796,586 
72,123 
13,140.231 


63,169,.H54 
373,396 

29,268,586 
3,914,600 
1.869,408 
5,431,700 


,421,588 
2,888,500 
3,273,242 


97,85,7969 

1817. 

12,713,588 
22,829,:«)4 
7.l0l,7n7 
I,l(;3,.320 
6,500,000 
1,644,985 
848,851 
2.519,410 

54,774,625 
l9fJ,C89 

14,000.000 

925,575 


*T1ie  dlaBBution  in  1816  waa  caused  bj  a  partial  redaction  of  the 
tioa  in  I8i7  bj  dw  r^oai  of  the  fn^Krty-in. 


and  tbo  ftrther  dinba* 
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PyUk  £i|)MJjrwre  »f  Grtat  Brilwt  ■»  tadk  Year^fiom  1808  M  1817*  hOh  hdiulvei. 

1P06.  1  ; 
V'2+,7  isle  1,1 


IntciMt  M  debt,  funded  and  uitfundcd. 
Management  of  dittOt  • 

Sinking  fund,  .  , 

Ctvtl  llit,  .  .  • 

Various  pcn.-ions  and  ;.IU)wanccs, 
Civil  govcriiiiii'Dl  ot  £>cotlund,  « 
Bounties,  .  .  > 

Courts  of  jinlice.  militidt  &c.  • 
Navy,  orUnMice,  tad  amj,       . . 
Subaidice, 

EsM  bdim  Compuiy, 
MiiodlwMOHS  eenicM* 

Total, 


L.  17>861,M1 
S35.89I 

6,287,9+1 

sys.ooo 

408,88<J 

S08,.S.1i 
172,301 


IdOOObOOO 
1,800^ 


18,698,30;  iOfiSSMS  eo, 


9S8,87S 

f>..i2l  ,»fH 
I,5l9,84'i 
386,(X): 
79-70.'. 
3;)9,980 
570,*7i 


1,161,151; 


1805. 


«S6.483 
7,181.482 
9.58.000 
381,26:5 
86,918 
■101  tin 
51^.700 

81 ,106.S84bl.O5«,l  86  86,819.018  SS,Tb6.88S|S6, 1 75.060 

180,000 

l,O00k00M  IjflOObOOO 
8,115,834  1,706.676  1,195,448 


L.80,15iMU4 160kfi54,4S|eB^084,87&l69^SOS,Y7€  70,145^89 


27.V108 
7,829,589 
958,000 

479  97(5 
8.1,750 
.14.5.1 19 


1807. 
,021,778 

278,Sf>* 

8,908,67."} 
958,000 
39-2,52* 
85  359 
536,918 
413,711 


interest  on  debt,  funded  aiid  unfunded, 
Manogcment  of  ditto,  • 
Sinking  fund,         .  . 
Civil  fnt,  .  .  • 

Various  pendom  aod  diowanei;*. 
Civil  goverament  of  Scotland,  . 
Bounties, 

Courts  of  justice,  miiitiu,  &c.  , 
Navy,  ordniDce,. ami  araijr,  . 
8ub.sidie«,  .  • 

Kafet  India  Company,  • 
Mi|cell«neou»  ««rvicri2. 

Toiai, 


1S08, 
I,20,9»«J,.V.>.5 
19'».97'^ 

938,00<t 
398,921 
85,47C 
4T3,45J- 

1,KH),00( 
1.50().00( 
1,461,35;. 


1809.    I  1810. 
21,.'i,=i(),2i8!21,7>*5,7.3'.; 
20 1.(54.5     203.01 1 


10,155,105 
958.000 

.S9l,(>9;j 
90,954 
(i04,0til 
4(iO,3l9 
12,073,311 
2,050,0(H) 

1.141,722 


1 0,783.0  it> 
958.00C 

.•59.5.114 
118,1  Sti 
5R3.2J'  1 
40(i,.526 
!:'.-'47,044 
2,0fiO,l9'. 
i,()0(>,()0( 
i,2:H),i.-.i 


L.  77,31£,657l79k785,49Sts2,776,588|88,016,l36  98,736^35 


1811 

2l,80<i.9COi23 
21), ITT 

l),dlMU)|12 
958,000 
394,321 
I09,f)9.'! 
,".99.8 'J: 
43().99T 

17,967,.':  r 

2,9TT,74T 
1,:MS,4K 


1812. 
23,051,918 
2M,4.sl 
.433,345 
1,019,588 
592,693 
112.718 
392,91.) 

432.1 1:; 

49,74fl,lll 

5.'!I5.528 
2,500,0(K> 

2,lj»3,2ia 


Imcrc?t  on  dubt,  funded  ASd  unfunded, 
Monu^LUicnt  of  ditto,  .  • 

Sinking  luud,  .         .  , 

Civil  list,  ,  ,  . 

Various  penaioos  and  allowancef^ 
Civil  governiMnt  ef  SoMland, 
fiounuc% 

Courtt  of  justice,  militia,  &c. 
Navy,  ordnance,  and  army,  > 
Subsidies,  .  .  • 

East  India  Company,  . 
Miscellaneous  services, 

Total. 


1813. 
I..  24.224,349 
'J'Jo.i.53 
U,14'..-.H2 
1 .0.'.s.oot 
42fH,0ijT 
H3.1"(i 
828,741 
^818 
54,870,672 
11.294,416 
2,000.000 
l,7l7,13g 


1814. 

26,409,083 
221,589 

12.7!0.70f> 
l,y^^^S.■iT 
46:i.299 
114,032 
244,308 
545,510 

eo.ss-.Sji 

10,024,623 

1.856.236 


I-S15.  I  ISIG.  I 
28,.'557.73327,61l.9.;9' 


284.673 


12,79f,226il3,l','2.749i 


l.o.^OOO 
4."i6,989 
126.614 
847,908 
906,688 
43,282,432 
11,035,248 

3,187,477 


L.  1 1 0,86*, 7«^0)  1 1 4,07  4,094!  l(Ki,991 ,928  T 1 ,260,6 10!<;9,242,82 1 


278,l.s'n 


1 ,028.00< 
611,41 
128,515 
847,131 
196,77! 
2.5.225,(i20 
1,731,140 

3,776,163 


1817. 
31.583,058 

I,l9l.lfi9 
1,012,952 
130.646 
S30,0«G 
S01,900 
17.523.32S 
7..502 


2,';fio.^;()0 


NatioiMl 
Debt. 


'These  tabular  statements  form  a  tii&tory  of  our  fi< 
mneee  linioa  1808,  and  are  so  comprehensive  a«  to 
render  nwiceeasary  any  other  obeervatioo,  than  that 
there  fs  seldom  an  equality  between  the  amount  re- 
ceived and  espoiulL'il  In  srCLrnmciit,  hce,iii-L  tliL'  ;i<'- 
counlg  of  the  one  ytur  an-  ia:ct;s.'>arii)  liiciultil 
those  ol  tlio  Mjc'Cfcdin^'.  The  deficieiu'v  nl'  riivi'inic 
in  1817  v'.i-i  met  by  a  large  i^^ue  of  1  xchc<]uer  biili<. 
In  181  S  ,t)if  revenue  improved  by  nearly  L.2,000,000; 
but  there  still  remained  a  defideney  of  L.13,<XN),00Q, 
which  Beeoiitated  a  recourse  in  tut  jear  to  tenpo* 
rarjr  expedient*;  and,  in  the  |inaent  year  (1819),  to  a 
loan  aBd.a  voteof  large  aJditioDal  taxee. 

Our  juttioud  debt  originated  in  tbe  great  itruggle 


nude  under  King  William,  against  the  i^gfandiso- 
ueDt  of  Franoe.  It  ameunted. 


At  the  peace  of  Bswkk,  In  1«97,  to  L.2l,5lC,O0O 
AmVh' [iciu-o  of  rtiLclit,  111  171)  ,  53,681,000 
At  tlie  pcacL-  ol   Ai.t  la  t 'h.ij,ille,  in 

IT^^S.         .  .  78,29.S,OO0 

At  tliu  peace  of  Pari>,  in  1763,  .  l33,«>bO,U0O 
At  die  peace  of  Tenaillee,  in  1783,  838,881,000 

So  oaidy  as  1716  a  .Sinking  Fund  was  conaacnced Sbktag 
and jMnercred  in  with  considerable  (imoeis  by  sir^^ 
&.Walpoiei.  Thc*u|»plie8lbr  it  were  derived  partly 
from  KHfilai  taxcf ,  partly  fton  •  rediictloQ  of  the 
7 
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i.rYKur    interest  of  the  cxisliuf;  liLljt.    In  1733,  an  cxtra- 
i.;!  t  x7<ii-  (,rjj„;iry  (100100(1  fof  iiioney  caused  ttnspnt  on  the 
ja\iolab,lity  of  tki*  fund,  and  the  princi|ilo  once in« 
fringed*  ti""*         Unit  to  •uneqamt  encmMdi- 
neoM.  The  tinlung  fand  coatinnal  to  bov  the 
name,  but  it  bad  not,  so  latclj  as  1773,  dmclmi^ed 
15  millions  of  the  public  debt.    At  last,  in  1786, 
Nfr  Pitt  revived  thi^  measure,  following  in  sul)stance 
the  plan  of  Sir  R.  WulpoJv,  but  in%*fs;ini;  the  new 
reserve  with  additional  precautionr,  by  iioutinating  a 
Specild  Board  of  Commi?'?ioners,  and  nudcring  them 
lent  not  niLr^  ly  at' tliu' treasury,  but,  in  some 
i»  «f  Poriiameat.  It  was  then  that  tbe  public 
irith  Ibo  l«nn  Cmuoudattd 


fVoM^  wbkb  ncmi  nntbing  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  permanent  taxes;  from  which  aggregate 
govcrnniint  p-ed^^oJ  itsilf  to  pay  a  iniliion  yearly  to 
thi-  coii)[iK^ii  )iiL-(s  lor  the  rctlcuipliiin  ot  the  public 
di'bi.  'I'iiis  Tumi  of  a  million  was  to  be  trtrther  aug- 
mented by  public  annuities  as  they  expired,  and  by 
the  interest  of  the  redoomed  debt,  which  was  to  be 
paid  M  fonaorhr  by  forerament  at  tint  bank,Jint  ia- 
to  the  bandt  of  the  awking  fand  comoitsiianm.  Tbe 
mBaanre,  now  blWi^t  into  ofwatioe,  peid  off  the 
MIoiring  sums : 


In  1787, 
1788< 


L.  662,750  stock. 


In  17Sf), 
1790. 
179J, 
1792, 


L.  1,506,350  stock. 
1,558,850 

1,507,100 


Itcvtrnvic 
dituT«. 


The  extinction  of  these  sums,  so  inconsiderable  at 
present  in  oin-  eyes,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  reviving 
public  L'ontiJoiici-  ami  riii.sinj,;  (lie  price  of  stock. 
The  only  (lrr;ul  was  lest  a  renewal  of  war  should  ne- 
cessitate nesv  loans  of  far  greater  amount  than  thete 
annual  liquidations.  To  counteract  this  impfaHOQ 
Mr  Pitt  added,  in  1792,  an  annual  L.  80(^000  to 
tbe  previous  miUioD,  and  (what  waa  of  modi  noM 
importance)  obtained  an  act  of  ^liameitt,  declaring 
that  all  future  loans  should  carry  in  tIlClM^e!ves  the 
means  of  their  gradual  extinction,  by  including,  tor 
tlie  sinking  fund,  a  Miqilus  of  one  jn-r  cent,  over  and 
above  the  money  reqjiired  for  the  current  nervicc. 
This  provision,  and  the  great  commercial  prospe* 
rity  of  the  year  1792,  produced  a  rise  of  tbe  three 
per  ceiUi.  to  the  extfeoNUiMry  price  of  98  ;  but 
ibia  datterinig  preneet  waa  aeon  ovefcaat  by  tbe 
war*  ef  tbtf  Fraocn  refolotiofi.  After  theae  wars 
bunt  out,  our  financial  operatio.ns  iwsunieJ  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect ;  for  thouy;h  our  debtsustoiuud  a  periodi- 
cal reduction  from  tlie  .sinking  fund,  it  was  augnicatcA 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  by  tbe  new  Joans. 


TMt  ^  ihe  ifathiui  Debt,  and  ^  ihe  Operatio*  of  the  SmUng  Rati,  tie  talelt 

JtfeMjr,     m  Sttdt, 


tMti  KOf  f'lt 


|FsM«r«MaiYsMbj 

NsvIMbt 

Ymh. 

TsliIorDdit. 

dwSiiltii^  Pnod. 

tIiiicdacBis& 

1793 

L.  238,231,218 

L.  1,96^.650 

L. 

L.  227,989, 148 

I79t 

2it,4.8l.-'+S 

2,I74,M>5 

232,064,743 

I71t.> 

2(>0,157.77J 

i',s01,9V5 

15,676,525 

244.936,323 

1796 

311^3,471 

3,083,t55 

51,705,698 

293,558,56<> 

1797 

368,809,010 

4,390,670 

56,943,569 

346,11.3,465 

1790 

6,695«585 

^,350,000 

964>,767,880 

9isitfi\%aiti 

1790 

429,783,290 

7,779,807 

S5,OM.S60 

1800 

♦51,659,290 

20,211,571 

21,875,000 

391',275,752 

I  SOI 

4SO,70a,e90 

10,281,776 

29,045,000 

41.3,038,977 

1802 

536,657,603 

;),<_) 7:^9 

5.5,954,.S13 

459,067,551 

1803 

567,008,978 

8,8M,'I^0 

30,351,375 

480,572,476 

ISOi 

583,008,978 

12,4-09,854 

1  (3,000,tKX) 

484,162.622 

1305 

60.-?. 925,792 

ii,<}5i,7n 

20,916,814 

49.3,127,726 

1806 

610, 7  55, 103 

J2,t;7y,^7^ 

36,826,311 

517,280,561 

1807 

670)^32,103 

14,0ii5,0i7 
1*,678;7I7 

S8,88a,O0O 

ASS,U75,54S 

1008 

S^,00%90S 

18^3794KH> 

1809 

702,698,556 

14,798,2*7 

13,693,253 

535,741/»53 

1810 

723.975,678 

15,Otil,321 

21,278,122 

541, .957,86* 

1811 

713,787,785 

i6,iof;,'OT 

19.S1 1,107 

545,662,698 

I8I2 

77S,0,32,i()6 

i8,tia2,jyo 

iiy,iJ44,711 

556,284,819 

1813 

8t;i,77.),"j.'7 

21,816,4.57 

40,743,031 

575,211,392 

18U 

y07.i!)  ■">,') ''0 

93.720,423 

641,168,169 

1815 

932.'.'s|,s,s[;) 

i<».7i:i;),x(i;j 

24,705,980 

649,074,2.35 

I8J6 

J, 003,090,282 

26,617,122 
19>«i<>90l 

70,888,402 

699,31.5,516 

1SI7 

1,00S,090,28!> 

8,000,000 

682,769,31+ 

1818 

l,109,123,03Si 

I8,51«,SS7 

748,801,991 

The  great  addition  in  the  last  year  nris«  s  from  tlie 
«  o!isoliLiatio:i  of  the  British  an.l  Iri-Ii  Exchequers, 
bv  which  alMve  L.  lOO.OiXl.OOD  of  stock  were  added 
to  tbe  mass,  witliout,  however,  producing  any  virtual 


change  in  our  finances ;  the  interest  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Irish  debt  having  been  previously 
]>aid  in  Kngland.  As  the  larger  |)ropartion  of  our 
debt  bears  only  tbreti  jxr  cent,  intereat,  and  is,  of 
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In- coiir)<»>,  considerably  below  tSif  vnhxe  of  L.  100  mo- 
ney for  I,.  100  «tock,  the  vnluo  in  rash  of  our  ilcbt 
would  not  (taking'  the  (Urvv  ju  r  rr  ;:'  ..  .i*  I-.  T.'i)  t'X- 
ceeti  L.  700,t)0<J,0W),  wcretla'rc  not  a  large  adilnion 
to  be  made  from  Long  Annuilie*  and  unfunded  debt : 
ll>«  effect  of  wbich  is  tp  cany  the  value  of  the  wiiole 
public  dabc  in  cadi  to  nearly  L.  750,000,000.  But 
as  there  teeiM  t9  mote  ttttm  l«  aaticipote  the  li> 
quidatfon  of  the  debt  of  England  than  of  that  of 
othi  r  (  oantrics,  the  more  correct  plan  i»  to  follow 
the  tVfnch  iiKthod  ot"  coiiiinitlnft  «  tinttncial  burden 
by  the  a;»oiint  ot'  t)tv  itniiual  intcri.'>».  I'iii-^,  in  our 
CEse,  is  above  L.  16,000,(XX>,  il  wt  isit  linJc  our  an- 
nual payment'  to  the  ^iniung  fund;  or  ("OiKtivhat 
nvre  tfaao  1.31,000,000,  if  we  leave  that  fuuJ  «ut 
of  tba  itMcuiod. 

XIV. — Natienat  Iiuomt  md  Cofkul. 

• 

An  inquiry  into  thiit  subject,  iatereitiag  to  every 
civilized  natianp  is  of  vital  ImiMirtance  to  one  ao  load- 
ed with  taxation  as  England,  aod  ttill  doubtful  of 

the  time  when  «lic  may  recovi  r  from  the  unparanet 
ed  burdens  of  the  late  coiutst.  Mr  Pitt,  on  Srtt 
proposing  the  income-tax  in  I79'^.  nuulc  tSie  lullow- 
ing  e»tinittUi  uf  ibv  annuul  incumc  uf  Kn|jland  and 
Scotland: 

Ekgland — Rent  of  land,  afler  deduct- 
ing one-firth,  .  .         L.  20,000,000 
Tbc  tenants'  income,  deducting  tWO> 

thirds  of  the  rack-rent,  .  6,000.000 

Tithea.  deducting;  onc-fifib,  .  4,000^000 
Mine*,  iron  workf,  canals  timber,  tolls, 

Ac.  deducting  one-lidli,  .  9,000,000 

Rent  of  houses,  dcdacttog  oBe-fifth,  5,OOC/>00 
Profits  of  profcMton*,         .  .  f,000,000 

The  «anu  for  SroTLAXD,  taking  it  at 

one-eiuliili  ot  Ki>>;lan«1.     .  .  5,000,000 

Income  ut  persons  ri  sulinj;  in  (irtat  Bri- 
tain, denvt'd  Iroin  our  coJoiiii-'.       .  5,000,000 
Divitlends  from  iliu-  public  stocks  ile- 
ducting  one-fillh  for  exemptions  and 
modification!!,  .  ■ 

JPtofita  of  trade,  foceign  trade, 
—  hone  liade  and  ■«■» 


12.000,00(1 
1S,OOU,000 
F,  98,000,000 


1,.  102,00(t,000 


This  cfttiniate  wag  examined  with  gnat  atttntion 
by  Ihfc  Rlvi  I likI  Dr  Betke,*  who  pointed  out  si  vri  .il 
heads,  in  particular  tilhen,  which  the  minister  had 
ovetrated;  while  in  other«,  such  as  the  rent  of  houses, 
bit  conpittatioo  was  below  the  mark,  iiioce  that 
period,  the  Jnconw  of  ear  ooiutrrmeD,  at  Isaat  tbe 
income  as  represented  bi  mmej,  hai  ex|iericnGed  a 
considerable  rise,  and  the  retomt  under  tbe  pm- 
prrty-taj  have  afforck  J  □  variety  "f  u.-<Tnl  Jain.  \Vc 
cclect  the  year  ISlO,  the  latest  ntuni  'oLl'ore  the 
dcprecintion  of  oar  h.v\k  paper,  and  tiju.i!  (w  u  fmr 
more  than  equal)  to  the  amount  that  would  be  de- 
dared  bi  tine  of  peace. 


Rental  of  lands, 

Tithes,  . 

Keiii.il  of  hou«c«, 

.Miiicii,  quarrier,  and  iruu-uoi  k'  . 

Trade  and  professions. 

Interest  of  money  in  the  public  fundi, 
or  on  mortgage :  salaries  firom  public 
oiBcea,  and  all  aoincca  not  already 


h.  20.500,000  N'4(iaMll», 


•2,3bO.OOO 
IJ.OOOOOO 
740,000 
38,800^000 


aunt  ml 
CifiiiL 


47.70^000 


L.  12.%000,000 

Such  are  the  returns  under  the  property-tax ;  but 
to  this  we  must  add  a  coosidcinble  sum  for  tbe  de- 
ductions allowed  by  goveminent  oo  iaeomea  between 
L.  50  and  L.  SCO  •  yeer,  end  n  Htneb  greater  for  tbe 

wages  of  the  lower  order*.   Of  the  population  of 

Englant'.  m  l  Soiland,  a  va^t  proportion  were  wholly 
exempted  ironi  the  property -lux,  their  incomes  being 
below  l...'>0  a  yeur.  Sii|iponny  that  the  properlv-tax, 
tiiiiee  ilie  |>eaee,  i^oukl  render  sotu^rwhat  le«s  than  in 
18!0,  but  tiiat  »ith  the  additioo  of  the  deducttoaa 
for  small  incomes  (from  L.50  to  L.  200)  the  total 
return  would  be  L.  130,000,000,  and  adding  to  tbb 
L.  7O.000!4XX>  for  those  wholly  exenptcd.  we  have  for 
England  and  Scotland  an  amount  ofX. 900,000  000; 
-to  which,  acKling  for  Irelar>d  (which  hax  mver  been 
subjected  to  |ln;pl.lt^ -tax),  a  conjectural  aniount  of 
L.  2,'ij  '<Ki,(  (10,  ihi  Mggregate  of  the  national  :ncoine 
would  he  L.  2*25,(100,001*.  This  sum  is  consider- 
ably below  the  estimate  of  a  writer  of  the  pre- 
seui  day  (Mr  8.  (jray  on  the  Uappuiett  of^  Slate»)  i 
but  he  nittkeK  no  allowunce  for  the  d«p«eoaitioB  ceOo ' 
sequent  on  the  cfaanf^e  trom  war  to  peace;  and  doee 
not,  moreover,  distinguish  bHween  that  which  is 
income,  and  that  whieli  i>  [m  j-erh  eri..te<l,  ur  llift 
annual  produce  of  Innii  ;in<l  lubi>ur.    I  \u>  di.'imtuon 

he  best  uniU  I '  n  by  tranM  i  ili.r  ^  irom  Dr 

Colqutioun's  late  vi  ork  on  itic  linti«h  empire,  his 

Eftimute  iff  Prcpertg  enated  im  Grtal  Briiaim  end 

Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  L- S16,8I  T,G24 
Mines  and  mineral*,  includmg  coal*»  9,000,000 
Manufat  ture-H  in  every  brandi,  .  I14,8S0/KX> 
luJand  trade  in  all  its  branches,  Sl,600jOOO 
Foreign  commerce  and  bhipping,  .  46«S7S*7M 
Coaatmg  trade,  ....  ifiOOfiOA 
Fisheries,  exclusive  of  tlie  colonial  fish- 
eries of  Xlh  I'.iundland,  .  .  2,100,000 
Chartered  and  private  banlien,  .  S,Mfl^00O 
Foreign  ineoaie  remitted^     .  BfiMfiKKt 


Te(a}« 


A  fenner'a  ineeue  Ii  the  profit  reaulling  ftwn  hit 
cqntal  and  bdwur;  but  the  com  raised,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  *'  property  created"  by  him  in  the  course 

of  a  year  is  obviously  four  or  live  time*  that  amount. 
A  manufacturer,  in  like  manner,  makes  goods  to  an 
estentof  prataUy  ten  tinea  hianooniei  «o  that  tbe 


•  (Msmwliea*  on  the  Aodbte  (Ae  Imeam  Ttu,  md  ee  Ut  Profurtitm  f  tie  vJtak  hnam  Gmt 
Britmu  ISOOtM-Pampii. 
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two  c^timatea,— wc  mean  that  of  income  and  that  of 
property  created,  accord  unly  in  the  case  of  profos- 
tions,  of  salaries,  of  w^ge* ;  ood  th«  reuilt  ia,  that 
the  totaJ  property  cnated  in  •  year  h  nearly  double 

that  of  income,— a  ili«t!iiction  which  explains  the 

iniiiapprchcnsion  of  M.  Say  and  olliers  who  have 
taxed  Dr  Colquhoan  tvitli 


I'XatrLrira!  loii. 


Wliat  prupoitiui)  Joes  our  laxatioii  biar  to  our 
natioual  means?  Taking  our  tavLS  lixni  by  tiie 
late  actfs  (July  1 81 9),  and  (Mtimating  Uiiint  bv  their 
greu  pro  J  Lice, — such  bciog  the  pifaieot  oy  the 

qT  1 


people,  and  adding  the 


of  poorMtee,  wo 


ba«e  (without  considering  the  corn>law»  in  tFie  light  Pi^uUaoa. 
of  •  tax,  tad  leaving  the  atnktog  fund  altogether  ~ 
out  oT  tiM  queiiian)  an  annnal  burden  of  fully 
L.  70,000.000  Sterihw,  or  <me*tlilrd  of  the  national 

income  of  Britain  and  Ireland  ! — while  France,  whose 
national  iiiconu:  i«  at  least  <;qual  to  tiiut  uf  the  three 
kingdoms,  ia  lulrjeGlcd  tt»  a  taxation  of  only  half  the 

ucnuunt. 

Tlic  next  topic  in  this  inquiry  regards  tbi:  amount 
of  national  capital.  We  aabjoio  two  Calculation*, 
both  inclusive  of  Scotland*  and  both  nade  in  (he 
early  part  of  thia  ceotiiry. 


Mr  Grellier'i  Compuiatmu 

Value  of  land  in  Bu^Und  and 
Scotlmd,     .        .  L.a88,€80»000 


Cattle,  aud  a.'A  kituU  ot  farm- 
ing itoelc,      «  . 


199^575,000 

103,500,000 

L.  1,190,735,000 


Dr  Becke'f. 


Value  of  land  in  England, 

—   ■  in  Scotland, 

Value  of  tithei  in  England, 


L.  600,000,000 
130,000,000 
75,000,000 


FuriTung  capital,  • 

MinMi  Canali,  ruber,  Tolli^  Ac 


-^000,000 

200,000.000 
12;"  roo.ooo 

l(K!,rvii\f.i>0' 

L.|,SSOyqOOiOOO 


Mr  Qrellier  went  very  little  ftrtlier,  but  Or  fieeke  makee  aevecal  veiy  inpoitHitadditaoin,  vis. 


Value  (in  1800)  of  the  public  funds. 
Value  of  our  trade :  home  tra  .h  , 

  —  foreign  trade  and  shipping, 

Uaproduclito  property ;  vis.  furnitura^  plaM^  wni 


ida  not  yet  culthnted. 

Total  of  E&gknd  and  Scotland, 


MOyOOO^OOO 
12(^000,000 

80000.000 

'2,S'n,r:0;i,0OO 


To  this  Dr  Colqnhoun  adds  a  cenjeetnnd  eatimnto  for  Iidmd  {  and,  writing  in  1S14,  conpoteotho  wholo 
I  followa  t 

GoTcnuneni  |   TMdof  wkIi 

ProdudiW  Property. 


England  and  Wales,  .  • 

Scotland,       .  .  •  . 

Ireland,  .  .  ■  , 

Military  titnres  nnd  other  propMty  cotoMmm  to  Brt« 
tain  and  Ireland,  .... 


Cnpraductttrt.  I  Property. 
L.  I,543,«)0,000t87l,500,00o|  32,(X)0,000 


239.580,000 
467,660,000 


Total  of  each  kind  of  property,    L.  S,S5(^6iO^000tiOT.OO0,O00 


a.s,i;(K),c)(K:) 
87,000,000 


J,(K)0  000 
9,000,000 


44,000.000 


r ountry. 
l,8i(>,900,000 
281,080,000 
563,660,000 

45,000,000 


8,756,640,000 


XV—PefNtlefMN. 

The  population  of  England  and  WaK's  inay  be 
computed  with  cotiMderable  accuracy,  so  far  back  as 
1377,  from  the  returns  of  a  poll-tax  iin])05fd  that 
year ;  wbea  the  total  of  all  ages  and  sexe*  appears  to 
have  been  aboiit  QjMOfiOOk  The  succeeding  cen- 
tuj,  paaaad  in  n  gramt  weaaiin  in  ctvil  war,  oooid 
not  be  n  period  of  largo  Increiiie;  hntthcoecootoMa 
were  happily  closed  by  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
in  1 485^  and  followed,  in  the  rei^n  of  his  son,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  religion  more  fa-.ouralilc  to  productive 
industry  than  the  Catholic  creed,  with  its  indk'ss 
holidajt*.  These  advantage?,  and  the  wise  govern- 
meot  of  Elizabeth,  reader  probable  the  great  in- 
crease to  be  inferred  from  the  survey  made  in  1575 
(the  aeoaoa  of  dreaded  invaaion  fiom  Spain),  llw 
rcMdt  of  which  laame  to  give  an  aggregate  of 
4k«00ANNk  la  Aa  HMTWMlii^  oaaiaiy,  tb«  ddof 


data  of  computation  are  the  ofRcial  records  of  houses 
in  the  Hearth  Olfice  ;  from  which  it  seems  probable 
that  the  population  of  Kngland  and  Wales,  ot  tlie  tiaae 
of  the  Revolution,  was  between  five  and  six  milliooa> 
At  Inat,  in  1801,  and  again  in  181 1,  clear  and  acctt- 
rata  raturoa  were  (Atained,  under  act^  of  Farliamant, 
when  the  total  popubutioB  of  Kogland  and  Walaa 
wa*  Ihuod  to  be 


In  1801. 
In  1811, 


9,343,578 

10,791!  15 


The  increase,  in  ten  years  only,  was  1,447,537,  or 
at  the  rate  of  1 4^  |Mr  Of  Mb  fbr  fiUgiud,  and  15  JMr 
eeut,  fu  Walea. 


Return  ^ISU. 


9,14^147 
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Popui^uon.  i-'ftmiiies  employed  io  agriculture, 

in  faJe,  maiuiGictiirci^  md 
chanical  labour,  .      ,  . 
Town*,  great  and  mmH,  . 
Town  populotiod,  *  , 

Conntry  population,          .  . 
Male.inhabiunts, 
Amy  and  Hvry, 

Total  male«>, 


723,397 

4,365.S81 
5,785,334 

4, 8'>7. ".;•(> 

5,507.896 


England,  lot  ia(^ MbM  bceo  lUAed,  Intt  1  .Q8 

Ireland,  .  .  ♦  ISS 

^Valfs  ....  80 
Scotiaod,      .         ,         .         ,  SB 

)tarriagt$,  m  an  Avfrage  of  Ten  Ytm^Jhm  tie 

Official  Retumt, 
1735  to  I7G3,  .  , 

1765  to  1775, 

1775  to  1785,  .      •  , 

17S5  to  1796, 
ITjtf  to  1«0^ 


S0.i9« 
65.479 

71,784 
79,231 

TUl  increase  of  marriage  ia  altogether  n  consc- 
qimee  of  a  previous  increase  of  population;  for  it 
appears  that  tJie  proportion  of  marriage*  among  an 
equal  number  of  persona  has  not  ai^neotedi  the  !«• 


Fhm  1780  to  1790,  1  marriace  among  117  peiwM. 

  1790  to  1800,  1  amoog  1 19i 

— l«pO  to  1810, 1  aoMMig  1 1 9  > 


E    N  T 

The  average  of  deaths  v«ri«  comtderably,  bcinc  Topuiatai 

mud.  greater  w  toinn  thm  tn  the  country.  In  

Middlewijc,  there  are  1  annuntly  for  36  iiilml)itat,i< ; 
m  vmtvy,  1  in  45 ;  in  Lancashire,  1  iu  4S  ;  whilf  in 
Uie  healthy  agricultural  districts,  they  do  not  exceed 
1  in  60;  and,  in  Wak-5,  ri«c  ttill  higher,  being  onlv 
1  in  <i\  or  (i7.  Si, 11  the  ratio  oC  inctcm  in  papult' 
tioii  IS  much  larger  in  towns,  owiog  uiiiaraitlrto 
two  causc«i_tlie  greater  ftequeocjr  ornarriagef,  W 
the  uiccsiMit  removal  of  penons  Ihn  c^itrj  to 


PtftOMim  ^iht  Principal 

YarMDI. 
900,000 

•1,0S0 

77,653 
73,670 
63,645 
«».162 
49,19* 
92,166 
36,832 
51.311 

32,'.'60 
28,365 
*J9,5I6 
17,416 


t.ngland. 

YcM  1811. 

1,050.000 
98,.57S 
94,376 
85,753 
76|4S9 
62,534 
56,060 

37,*i56 
35,340 
34,253 
3I,4f)6 
S7.567 
S6,799 
2*,149 
23,146 

For  an  MCOqut  of  tbe  U«l  of  England,  and  of 
the  adiQUIiatnlton  of  Justice,  we  must  refer  to  the 
•ttidtt  Law  and  Cot  Rr  in  the  Enc./dop^dia  :  and 
to  Uie  articles  Kivr..  LoKi.N  CoM  vos's,  and  Par- 
tiAMBN  i  tor  . HI  accmini  of  thc«  form  of  UoTera« 
mcnt,  ami  ot  the  powers  and  functloM  of  tbe  dififfi. 
cut  branches  of  the  Legi«lature.  {d.d,) 


Mandictter, 

Lircrpool,  . 
Birmingham,  , 

Hristid,  ^  ^ 

Leeds,         .  , 

I'I)inoutfi, 
rortsniijutli,  , 
Noiwicli,  , 
Shcflitltl, 
Notliiiyliani, 
Bath. 

NewcastJe-apon-Tyne, 
Hull, 

Bolton, 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


Emtomoiogv  (fton  ssnms*  m  hMct,  and  a 

discoury)  fa  tb«  IMBM  of  a  science,  embracing  the 
study  of  all  tudl  annutose  animals  as  have  articulat- 
ed lejjs ;  namely  of  Cirripides,  Crustaetat  Mmimodih 
Acari,  Arachnoida,  and  Insecta.  i""-* 

Under  the  head  ANNULubA  (Vol.1,  p.  401  »S9_ 

432  and  447)  we  have  already  given  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  principal  systems  that  have  been  proposed  by 
various  authors.  In  the  present  article  it  m  oar  in. 
teiition  to  exhibit  an  historical  viesr  of  the  rne  and 
progrev  of  Eotomologj,  ami  tocBumcrate,  witli  pt- 
netal  Nonrks,  all  the  work*  and  di^ertation.  tlut 
neve  eonui  under  oar  view. 

Of  the  most  ancient  writers  on  ihis  vuhjcct  we 
•re  totally  ignorant ;  wc  i;i,ow  only  iliat  iii-ccts  were 
not  unnoticed  by  .Mosw,  who  frequently  alludes  to 
them  m  the  sacred  writings ;  and  it  is  said  that  Solo. 

»*»«»  we"  •»  Other  branchea  «f  m. 


l.nu,5  a  ,,oct  oC  TfalH-s,  i»  the  Srtt  author  who  is 

"'J'T'  «J»  «>i«i»l»  and  planu. 

vmerbim.  Orpheus,  Anaxagoras.  Archekus,  D.  ^c- 
cntu^  and  Hippocratea.  are  quoted  by  Pi  ny  .,„d 
Jthw^attlhoBHaetairfnyatudiej  LiM  ctsf  but  >ve  b 

i5?e!!?nt"*^  ""^  '"^i-'  - 

t^A'r'r"''/ 7  »^'*«»»'  c««P- 

ter  of  liis  t.rst  book,  wc.  find  his  .V,^  accuratelv 

disUnguishtd  i,om  the  other  animals  of  the  eroust^ 

cxMnguincou,  animals,  with  which  he  arranged  Sm. 

external  cl.uracters  are  more  clearly  given;  namely 
the  ,nc.s.ons  on  the  back  «hI  belly,'/c.  In  another' 
part  of  lus  wofk.he  describes  them  as  being  com- 
P«edof  three  paru  the  head,  trm,k,  and  abifomcn; 
end  nenbont  the.r  legs.  In  subsequent  passages  be 
describes  Insecu  that  fly.  and  \lu,s/ff  "'jf 

Amo..g>*i  the  fonncr,  he  notice*  these  with  naked 
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^'^jgwlgiy.aod  IhoM  whh  thcittlied  wuwi  b*  obnemi.  too, 
'^^v^/  timt  nme  bare  diete  theaths  mrUed, and  othm  im- 

Dovcably  connected;  he  dij.tingui!;hr<:  nho  insects 
with  two  and  insects  with  four  wings;  and  cibit;rvts 
tliat  tin-  hitter  are  often  furnished  with  stings,  whilst 
the  iurmer  are  nluays  destitute  of  these  weapons. 
The  modifications  in  the  funn  of  the  antcnnx  and 
lega  of  insects,  he  lia^  likewise  described  with  accu- 
racy. A  fursory  perusal  of  this  work  vtiili  astonish 
the  modern  Entomologitt,  who  will  beaurpriaed  at  itt 
consistexicy,  and  with  the  accordance  of  uie  authM^a 
divisions  with  the  present  sjstenu  of  Entomology. 
Alexander  the  Great  furnUied  Aristotle  with  means 
of  cultivating  science,  which  no  other  philosopher 
ever  enjoyed;  yet,  notwithstan-J '11^  these  advan- 
tages, ami  liis  njtonisliiii;;  i)()\\cr.s  of  mind,  his  writ- 
ings contain  too  great  an  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge, to  have  be«n  tbe  result  of  his  imlividual  in. 

Jotries :  and  we  are  perfectly  oonnnoed,  from  the 
tow  manner  in  whidi  all  human  kaoWlei^  it  de> 
vdoped,  that  the  atudjr  of  juttun  notk  kure  maide 
very  considerable  advances  before  his  time;  and  that 
he  must  have  derived  asHistante,  either  from  hiii  pu- 
piLf,  or  from  the  labours  ot  aioie  ancient  naturulistK. 

Speusippus  and  Leonidcs,  pupils  cf  I'latii  ami  Aris- 
totle, ere  quoted  by  Athcnjcus,  as  having  turned 
their  attention  towards  fnsects. 

Xcnocruteis,  who  lived  in  the  110th  Olympiad,  in 
his  six  books  on  Nature  treated  of  Insects. 

Tfaeaphnstiub  too,  an  auditor  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, notices  Insects  in  bis  writings. 

AniigonuN,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  II.  in  a 
work,  nhich  was  published  at  Leijizic  in  I791,  ;iJ- 
Ittdes  to  the  manners  of  liliect^•. 

Amonirst  the  Grtek  hi  iters  who  immrtliiitcly,  or 
wiiliiu  a  levy  centuries,  tdllmvetl  AristotI-.',  treaiiiu: 
on  Insects,  we  find  quoted  the  names  of  Dcmncritu<>, 
NcoptoleaMU,  Ebnittus^  Kicander,  and  Herodltit. 
These  writers  are  supnoscd  to  have  been  coBtempota- 
nr  with  PIU17;  and,  during  the  same  period,  acveial 
Latin  writen  aeem  to  have  pursued  the  science 
throdgh  tbe  mfluence  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  in- 
sensiljty  leJ  to  it,  from  their  <  ulturi?  of  bees,  ivliich 
was  at  iliut  time  attended  to  witli  the  most  tiitiiiuii- 
astic  ardinir.  Aristaniaciuis  is  said  to  have  written 
on  the  subject,  from  the  result  ot  fifty  years  experi* 
encc;  and  Philiscus  to  have  employed  his  whole  lifo 
in  dcscru  and  forests  attending  to  their  history. 

Publtus  Nigidius  Figulus,  who  flourished  aboat 
six^-lbar  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  wrote  • 
work  on  anhnals,  in  which  tntecu  are  senietimes 
mcivtionctl. 

M.  "l".  V'arro,  contennporary  witii  Cicero,  in  im 
woili,  "  De  re  Rustics,"  is  the  (ii>t  Kom;-.!!  iiut!:i!r 
wtio  mentioned  Roman  insect^  and  Cicero,  himself, 
has  not  unfreoueiitljr  noticed  insects  in  his  *'  Oe  Na< 
tura  Deoruro. 

P.  O,  Naso,  born  in  the  first  year  «f  onr  ctt,  is 
qnoted  as  an  Eatoinol<^t. 

L.  J.  M.  Colttmdfat  lived  under  the  £mper«r  Gan- 
ditis,  and,  in  his  work,  "  De  re  Rnstica,  takes  no- 
tice of  variuus  insects. 

Pliny,  the  most  celchrated  nTall  tlie  Roman  natu> 
rolists,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Hictoria  Katuralis 
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treats  of  Injects.  Hit  llibi«nttloai  4m  Ais  sniject  gatesarispr 
are  chiefly  copied  from  Aristotle,  and  he  has  made  ^^v^^ 

use  of  tlic  oh.-ervations  of  various  other  w  riters,  whuee 
work*  lie  quotes  ;  and  has  soroetimt'--  tlcscnbetl  spe- 
cies nitli  tolerable  exiictness.  Insects,  inileed,  seem 
to  have  occupied  a  considerable  portion  ofhis  uttcn. 
tion,  ar.d  to  have  been  a  tiavourile  study.  "  In  his," 
says  he,  "  tarn  parvii  tamquejere  nullis  qua;  ratio! 
quania  vis  !  quant  ineilraemSu perfect io i  n  his  day, 
the  cidture  of  silk* worms  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
attention  j  tic  says  that  garments  of  nlfc  were  very 
much  admired  by  tbe  &ir  part  of  tbe  community,  as 
they  showed  their  form  to  great  advantage.  Pliny  hiu 
frequently  dcscribeil  the  icoimniy  of  animaU  «itii 
very  great  accurac}',  but  he  has  ol\en  admitted^  on 
the  authority  of  Others,  tbe  most  absurd  and  impro- 
bable tables. 

Claudius  ..'Ivlianu':,  a  Roman  who  flourished  ander 
Adrian  in  120,  wrote  twenty<teven  books  on  anU 
mats,  entitled  Il>|<  ^uuy,  and  has  appropriated  eeve* 
ral  chapters  to  Insects,  desctilMn|>  the  ceneiatloD  of 
wasps,  &e.  ofien  aeeompsnied  with  fietfon. 

Prom  the  time  nf  /Ivlian  until  the  ovcrthrov\-  of 
the  Ronuiii  KniiiirL,  the  study  stems  not  to  have 
been  totally  tlisrc,.  a:  th  d  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  what 
progress  was  uiadu  during  that  period ;  between 
which  and  the  umhilc  ngcs,  we  find  the  names 
of  Titus,  .Tiliiis,  Alexander,  Oriba^iuii,  TraJlian, 
Paulus  iTlgiiieta,  I.ticiiu  Apuleiu>-,  Athana^us,  Op- 
piatiu«,  Marcus  Aurclius  Oiynipiiiit,  St  Ambrositt^ 
Epiphanii»  Cyprius,  Dccius  .Magnus  Ausonius, /Brai- 
litis  Marcus,  Merboldus,  and  Catstodonis  Isodorus. 
whose  works  contain  general  remarks  on  Insect^, 
iiKir^'  or  less  mixed  up  with  fiction. 

lUfiveen  tlic  ninth  and  twell'lh  century,  some  of 
tlie  Arabinn  botanists  distinguished  tliemsclvcs  as 
l.utouiulogi&ts.  The  principal  were  liha^es,  Avi* 
cenna,  .^venzoar,  and  Averrhoes.  From  this  period 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  obscore  writen, 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice^  appeiied)  viz.  Hyreptus, 
Platenis,  and  Liaaui. 

About  the  twelMi  century,  Tlildegardis  de  Pin* 
f;ua  «  ro:(!  four  hooks,  entitled  "  Physica  St  Hllds- 
gartlu';,"  jjublislied  in  l        and  in  folio. 

In  tlie  tliii  teenth  century  flourished  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, who  wrote  a  work,  entitled  "  De  NatLuii<  Ani« 
malittm,"  part  of  which  treau  of  Insects,  in  an  oh* 
scurc  and  barbarous  manner.  His  works,  in  twenty- 
one  volumes  Iblio,  were  published  at  Lyons  in  1(>.57« 
.In  the  sane  cenluiy  bved  the  celebrated  Vincen- 
titis  Benotiaccnsis,  a  rVench  philosopher,  wbo  like- 
wise cultivated  the  study  of  Insects. 

Some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an  obscure 
work,  entitled  *•  Jorath  De  Animalilnis, '  was  written, 
and  in  the  same  icra  also,  another  vvork,  "  De  Natura 
Kvnim,"  both  of  which  mention  insects. 

About  the  middle  of  tin*  fifteenth  century,  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  ani- 
mals into  Latin.  Towards  the  end  of  tbe  some  cen- 
tury, Henndcus  wrote  "  Castigaiienes  Cail  Plinii." 
Ronix-,  149^  et  1493,  Basil,  1589;  of  vrbicfa  there 
were  also  several  other  editions.  Jonannes  Cubs,  ati- 
thor  of  a  work  entitled  "  Hortus  Saiiitati^."  .<  c.  Ar- 
gent, 15S6,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  same  xra. 
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Ifiiiwilii^r.  Agricola,  in  1 549,  publickcd  « tyttanttic  tcmnge  • 
■^^"^  incni  of  Injects  in  his  work  *•  IV  Animatibitt  Sub- 

tk.'rruiu-ib,"  in  wlilrli  lie  rLdiit  f  •>  all  insi  i  ts  to  three 
princii>ttl  eld**©*,  viat.  1.  Thost  that  walk.  2.  ThoKc 
that  fly.  3.  Thaae  tiMt  tvim;  And  dcwnhei  knum* 
bcr  of  tpccics. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Gregori- 
w  wrote  hii  exralient  work  in  (ienn»ii,  od  Bird* 
and  Fnhet,  of  wbidi  tbere  w  a  Latin  edition.  In- 
■ecto  are  mentioned  in  tha  work. 

In  this  vrnr  appeared  a  work  by  Ponlus  Jtfviii*, 
"  De  Pin::"l.u>  RonKiiil*,"  Bdsil,  liSl:  of  nhich  a 
kecortd  I'.liiiiM)  waf  published  at  Uomv  in  1524. 

Petru»  ( >\  Ilius,  u  I  rLachman,  puUiiiwd  "  De  Mb* 
ttiia  Ariiui. ilium,"  I.ugd. 

In  thiv  jiur  tilt  ctlfbratcd  Conradu*  Getnerpufo* 
Iblicd  hit  "  Hiitoria  Naturalis:"  A  work  to  be  con* 
aulted  by  the  Entomologiat.  Ceiner  wm  bom  in 
1516.  and  died  in  1558. 

In  1552,  Edward  Wotton  publithrd  hfawork  "De 
ditTi  r*  nti:-.  Anitiialiuiii,"  I'aiis.  1.'>."l',  in  wliicli  Iiu 
trials  l.irL:i-lv  on  Iiim  cts.  TIil-  book  !•>  iii  (olio,  ami 
app  arttl  tlirif  )Liir-  b<  lore  the  author's  death. 

KondiU'iius  (Ills  year  produced  lii*  little  work, 
"  De  I'incibus  Murinis,  cum  universa  Aquatilium 
bintoria,  et  de  In«cctis  vt  Zoopbytia."  Lugd.  Gall. 
1554:  and,  in  the  fellowiug  year,  publithed  his 
**  Univeraa  Aqiuttilium  biitoria  para  ^teim."  Ludg* 
Gall.  1555,  fol.  The  third  book  of  which  treau  of 
InaectA,  and  is  acmmpanic-d  by  rude  wood  ruts. 

Petru«  Andreas  Matthwlus  in  this  year  published 
his  "  CommenUrii  de  Medica  Materia,"  dtCk  Tenet. 
158.^,  which  is  illu^itrated  with  figures. 

A  little  work  by  Gesner,  entitled  "  Serpentiam 
Jlistoria  et  Inaectorum  Libellus,"  was  publirhcd  in 
this  year. 

In  thia  veer  a|ipeai«d  "  Fenante  Imperato  dell' 
HIatoria  Natinaler  Vupiea,  1590.  And  Xene. 
critcs  Oe  Natun,  Libri  tex.  Cura  Gomeri."  Tiirid. 

1 5 -.9. 

Uly*sc«  Aldrovaniliii  pub!ii>he<l  n  very  volnniinous 
work,  "  De  .\niniaiibus  Inseclis,"  Uononia',  lGO'2. 
fol.  This  indefutigable  compiler  has  certainly  ac- 
quitted himself  very  well  in  collecting  toj»ethcT  the 
undigested  observations  of  the  ancients,  con^iderillj^ 
how  entirely  he  was  ignorant  of  the  aubject  himieir. 
He  hae  contequemlv  nllen  into  all  the  en^i«  of  Ini 
'  predecessors  ;  but  has  very  rarely  omitteH  to  tm  n- 
tion  his  authorities.  He  was  professor  of  iiu  du  ine 
at  Bologna,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  and  iiioiKy 
in  acquiring;  iii<n-ts  and  in  employing  artists  to  figure 
(iiOHi.  He  statc'l  to  have  paid  two  hundred  flo- 
rins annually  to  an  artiu,  who  »aa  toh  ly  occupied 
in  the  deliaettiaa  of  Inaectt.  Aldrovandus  dividea 
inaecta  into  two  grant  gronp*.  1 .  Tgireatrial  t  8.  Aqua- 
tic, whteb  he  terma  inaecta  ftrica,  and  non  ftrica ; 
4lie«e  he  again  distributes  into  minor  groups  from 
the  number  and  situation  of  their  win^s  and  feet. 
His  fignri.s  .iTi:  !iut  nuielv  i  xe(  uled  ;  but  as  the  art 
el  eugraviiig  t>ci  cop)>er  hud  ai  tlutl  period  but  scarce- 
ly emerged  from  its  infancy,  such  works  were  alDHt 
exclusively  produced  by  artists  tltemsvlves. 

Wolfang  Frunziuii  published,  in  I612,  his  "  His- 
toria  Animalium  Sacra,"  in  which  insccta  arc  divid* 


ed  into,  1.  Arri.i ,  9.  Aqasticn;  3>  Temn;  and  arelMnathp- 

described  with  (jn uter  accuracy  than  in  any  former 
work. 

A  pamphlet  of  about  an  hundred  pajre»,  entitled 
*'  Jereuilali  \\  .Ide       rortnica,"  ap]>eared  id  Home. 

In  Uri'i,  a  work  tint  remotely  relating  to  lusecta 
was  published  in  L'dmburgh.  bearing  the  foMoiviag 
title,  "  Hieroglyphics  Animalium  Terrecrrium,  Ac. 
qwe  in  Scripturit  Saeria  inveniuntur  et  pluriun  alio- 
nm*  cura  eomn  mm^retattoaiboa."  4t0k 

A  thin  querto,  containing  9i6  miscellimeou*  figwce 
orin-i  et*,  n-Af  piiblisliid  uiidi  r  tlie  titld'  of  Diver- 
fcie  Ia>tciorum  volitantium  icones  ad  vivum  dcpic- 
la-,  per  D.  J.  Hoelnagie,  typisquo  aMBdate  n  N.  J. 
Vii-cher." 

The  work  of  Thoma*  Mo^kt,  entitled  "  Iiwect- 
oruiB  five  minimorum  Aoioialiuni  Tbeatrum."  Lon< 
dioi,  1634.  Ibl.  Thia  is  the  flrat  work  on  Entomo' 
logy  puUiabed  in  Britain ;  it  ia  ovnamcnted  w  ith  se- 
veral wooden  cuts,  rudely  executed,  accompanied  by 
loii^',  ledii  u~,  and  often  fanciful  descriptions,  of  thi 
speLit  s.  I  bl'  iir?.t  seven  chapters  arc  oti  upieJ  vuih 
iieavy  (ietaiU  coreeriiir.j;  tlic  coninmii  liiv e  bee  (.Apis 
mi  ilitie.i),  I  he  eighth  it!  entitled,  ••  l>i'  Vtspis  :'' 
the  iiuiili,  "  Df  Crabroneci  Tenthrcdine,"  which  in- 
cludes detcfiptinns  of  the  humble-bees  (Bombi). 
I'he  thrae  fidlowinc  chapters,  "  De  Muscis,"  under 
vhicb  are  conapnioended  several  Diplerona, 
ntenopterous,  and  Neuropterout  hiiecta.  The  thir- 
teenth, "  De  Culicibu>."  The  fourteen li,  "  De  t';.- 
pilionib!i«,"  vvlueh  ot  eupies  two  hundred  pajies,  tlic 
margins  ol  ivhieb  are  » mbi.  li^-lu  d  Hitli  iiiie  hundred 
and  tweike  wtutden  tigurci>,  executed  m  (he  rudest 
style  ;  yet  in  most  instances  they  are  tolerably  intel- 
ligible. The  fifteenth,  "  De  CiciitdcU,"  including 
ilie  glow-worm  (Lnmpyuris)  and  several  other  gencte. 
The  aeventeeuth,  "  De  Locualii."  The  eighteenth, 
«•  De  Blatti*.'*  The  nineteenth,  De  Btipreaiido  et 
Ceniinbyce."  The  twentiftb,  "  De  t"ai.t!i:ir,d  ■." 
The  Iwcnty-fint,  ■■  De  .Searib.iis,  "  ineliidii  sc\eiai 
of  the  larger  Ccleopiera.  '1  be  i"  i  [  iv -si  e^jnd,  De 
Scnrab.Ti8  minoribus."  TJie  twi niy-thiril,  •■  Pro- 
scarabieo  et  Scaraba-o  aqoaiitt)."  I'lie  twentv-lourth, 
'•  De  Uryilo-Ulpa."  The  twenty-firth,  "  De  Phrv- 
gsnce."  The  twenty-sixth,  "  De  Tipula."  Tfic 
twenty- seventh,  "  Ue  Fofficuia  sive  Auricularia." 
The  twenty-eighth,  De  Scorpioni,  Formica,  et 
Pi  Jieulis  al.itis  ;"  and  lastU'.  i!ie  twe.ify  ninth.  "'  Do 
Cuiuec  S^lvesiri."  \Vc  liiiii  lUTivc  at  the  seeond 
book,  which  treiits  of  apterou.s  insects,  amongst  n  hich 
he  arranges  nil  sorts  of  larva;  or  caterpillars,  and 
several  vermiMi.  We  must  opologiso  to  the  reader 
for  having  taken  up  lo  much  of  hia  time  with 
the  above  dry  cxtraeta;  but  at  th^  occur  in  Cbc 
earliest  of  onr  work*,  we  trust  they  wDI  not  ptove 
entirely  unintetretthig.  We  ahall  condode  with 
cjuoting  the  fuJIowing  passage,  relating  to  a  species' 
of  mari'is,  lis  a  specimen  of  liis  style  anii  notions  rt- 
liiiive  to  il;e  snbjiTt  :  "  Pectus  habet  lodguiu,  ti  tiue, 
cueiilo  lectuni,  caput  si QipiiccQi ;  oculos  »iiii(:utneoi>, 
satis  magiiMs ;  anteHMM  Imm;  pedes  sex  locustarum 
more,  sed  anteriorea  mnlto  craatiores  longioreaque 
CKtetis,  ijuos  (]uia  junctoa  plcmnique  elevat  (pne- 
cantium  ritu  a  nmtratibui  presyne  JDtm  diet  Mht : 
U 
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bMCMlogjr.  totum  MrpW  nacitentum  Ht*  Tam  divina  ccnsetur 
''^'^  lM«tia3a»  vt  piwto  intenogmU  de  via,  idtero  pede 
cxtaiuo  reetain  auMtitnt,  atqne  raro  vd  nunquam 

fallat.  Cauda  illi  bifurca,  sctaccU  duobtu  aculeia 
prredita  ;  ntc]iie  ut  manuum  eluvationc  »ate«  refert, 
ila  ctiam  ct  motua  similitudinc  ;  ncqtte  enim  ludit  ut 
alii,  ncquciaitat,  neqiie  pestit ;  sed  k-ntcobambulan* 
modcstiam  retinct  ci  maturara  tjuadam  ostciidit  >»ra- 
vitatem."  This  work  is  protessediy  an  impruvLiiiL'nt 
aadiatorDr  Wotton,  begun  in  1550,  continued  by 
Qener,  and  aft«twinb  p&tiahad  in  it»  present  foim 
by  MouAr. 

In  1640,  Hollar  gained  considerable  reputation  by 
his  work,  "  Muscarum,  Scart^teorum,  Vcrmiumque 
varia:  Figure:  et  I'\)nn9,  oraoea  ad  nvun  coloribus 
depicta;,"  &c.  Antwerp. 

In  tills  j'ear,  Johnson  published  bis  '•  Ilistoria 
Naturalit"  m  folio ;  but,  as  this  work  is  a  vaem  com- 
piblioa,  wblioiit  a  aiogb  new  maarlci  k  it  vmroftby 
af  further  iiotiee> 

An  Endiih  tramlatloii  of  MonAt'a  warit was  pub- 
lidied  In  London  by  Topsal. 

Dr  Mcy,  minister  of  Middleburgh,  published  a 
Latin  Iran^ilatiou  <!(' Goodart's  work,  entitled,  "  iMe. 
tamorphoses et  Ili»U)ri«  Niituraiis  Insectorum,  iiUj'2." 

In  1661',  a  quarto  relating  to  insects  an  uhject^  of 
microscopical  observation,  by  Power,  was  published. 

In  1665.  "  Hook's  Mterogfapllia"  appeared,  treat* 
ang  «f  miante  iuecta. 

C<  Merrettfe  IGS7,  poUiahed  in  Londoo  hia  calo> 
bratcd  "  Pfnax  rcruro  naturalium  Briunnicamm, 
continens  Vegetabilia,  Animalia  et  Fossilia,  in  hae 
Insula  rcperta  inchoatus."  As  this  is  the  earliest 
book  trcatinj^'  exclusively  of  British  insects,  it  is  uot 
devoid  of  interest.  It  contains  a  brief  catalogue  of 
such  specks  as  were  known  to  Dr  Merret,  with  a 
concise  descriptive  sentence,  by  way  of  name-  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  '*  Traneectinm  of  the  £nto- 
noiogkal  Societj  of  Loodiw,"  an  aecewit  of  the  In- 
•ecla  enuneeaitadi  with  dieir  ajritanntio  namei^  ia 
given  by  Hsworth. 

Charltoti  produced  his  "  Ooomoslieon  Zoicon." 
London,  idiiti,  4to,  wliich  cooiains  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  faiaecta  after  the  mennCT  of  iUdrovaa-  . 
dus. 

In  1669  was  printed  in  Doldt,  with  a  Latin  title, 
at  Utrecht,  "  Historia  Insectoram  Ganeralis,*'  &cbj 
Ifae  oei«bmtcd  8  wammerdam^  Thia  woric  was  printed 
in  qoRito  illnstnted  villi  thirteen  eanierplalca.  Mnajr 
jmn  dapaed  before  thb  great  work,  the  admiration 

of  later  timef:,  was  in  any  nianni  :  a:  liirn  Itdri  d. 
It  was  condemned  as  imiccurate  uiiui  tht,  ilejilii  of 
its  learned  author  ;  but  no  i^ooner  wa-s  lii.s  denili  an> 
nounccd,  than  bis  vuiue  was  discovered,  and  his 
work  was  translated  into  the  French  language. 
This  wet  shortly  aller  followed  with  other  edi> 
tioBi.  fiwaniaaerdam  divided  insecu  into  foar 
groups,  the  eharaeten  being  taken  from  their  me* 
tamorphoeis  end  eoonomy.  The  firat  undei||o  no 
change,  such  as  tpidert,  onhd  I've  (The  classes 
Crustacea,  Mj^riapoda,  Araehno'ida,  and  Acari,  of 
the  mo<lerns.)  'i'he  second  includes  those  which, 
after  leaving'  tlic  euj:,  appear  under  llie  I'oim  of  llie 
perfect  insect,  but  have  no  wings,  in  which  state 
they  eat  and  grow,  til),  having  shed  their  »lcio, 
▼OL.  IV.  r ART  I. 


they  appear  in  tlie  winged  form,  and  arc  capable  of  Hnw«»««I«fy. 
propagating  their  Iiind.  (The  order*  Orutaj^aa, 
IhenMpttru,  Dkhuptera,  Hemiptera,  and  some  of 
the  Neuroptera.)  In  the  second  group  arc  coinprc- 
hended  those  insects  which  appear,  when  hatched 
from  the  egp,  under  the  form  of  a  caterpillar,  which, 
when  full  ^tow  n,  changvs  into  a  chrysalis,  where  it 
remains  until  the  parrs  are  fully  developed.  The  in- 
xectji  included  under  this  head  are,  tite  orders  Coleoo- 
tera  and  Aptera.  The  fourth  gronp  conqirelienda 
thoee  wIm,  having  ntteined  their  papa  atate,  do  not 
diveat  tbemaelvea  of  their  sliin,  namely  the  Hymc' 
nopUra  and  Diplera. 

Wolf's  "  Dissertatio  dc  Insectis,"  &c  was  pub- 
lished at  I.cipsic,  during  the  same  year.  Thg awtlwr 
was  I'roftssor  of  Medicine  at  Jena. 

In  1661  was  published,  in  liuio,  "  RcJi  Experi- 
menta  circa  generaiionem  Iiuectorum,"  in  which  th« 
long  nwintnmed  and  ridiculooa  doctrine  of  e^ilvo* 
cal  generation  ii  meat  anonenfiidij  overtbrawn. 

Claude  Perranit,  one  of  On  mool  ieamcd  exotie 
Entomologista  of  his  age,  autlior  of  aeveral  very  va- 
luable papers  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Faench  Aca- 
demy," published  a  folio  n-ork  in  Paris,  entitled, 
M^moires  pour  servir  a  I'llistairc  Naturelle  des 
Animaux,"  1  67  I . 

In  167*2,  Ferrard  published  a  worlc  on  In«ccta,  at 
Naples.  We  h»v» nater not  wJA it, bat Ula li^^ 
Ij  ipolten  of. 

Fraainlio,  in  167S,  atdnnltted  hia  '<  Inaecta  N«vi- 
aal5  can  nivn  dAlapaa"  to  the  worid. 

In  the  same  year,  MoUerus  published  at  FV«nek> 
fort.  "  Meditatio  de  InsoctLs  (juibustliini  Hungaricis 
prudigiosis  anno  proxime  praeterito,  ex  aere  uon 
cum  oive  in  agroa  adapMa,"  ntnmcnMd  witb  wooden 
cuts. 

Swammerdam  published,  in  167^,  a  tract  on  the 
natural  histoiy  of  the  Ephemera  korariof  entitled* 
«  Ephemeri  Viuu- 

In  the  aaaaeyaar,  an  alementary  tract  was  printed 
at  UpaaL  by  Q.  Belerie,  named,  "      rwv  ttrifimt." 

And  about  the  same  time,  by  Samuel  lini  [i.iri,  ^ 
work  entitled,  "  Hierozoicou,  sive  bipartiui.i  upus 
de  Animalibus  Sanc'a-  Scriptura:." 

In  l676,  some  additions  to  Claude  IVrauIt's  work 
were  published. 

In  l69l,  Madame  Maria  Sybilla  Merian,  or  Griif- 
fltrn,  prodnead  the  first  part  of  her  work,  "  Oer  Ran- 
pen  mmdafbiiM  vamnndainiv  and  aoaderbare  bin- 
men-nabrang,*  wfikh  rehitea  prtneipany  to  European 
[:t  of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  The  authoress 
was  a  niUike  ol  i  raiikfori  on  the  Maine,  wife  of  John 
Andrew  (iriiffinn.  In  early  life  she  imliibctl  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  insects,  iroin  Iming  occupied  at  times 
in  painting  these  objects  as  ornaments  to  her  flower- 
pieces,  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  excelled.  The 
task  of  painting  insects  she  performed  »iili  tolerable 
aceomeytyattlien  iaawireincss  in  the  outline,  and 
"  a  peculler  esubemnce  of  style,  incompatible  with 
any  faithful  resemblance  of  nature."  Many  of  her 
original  drawings  are  prenervcd  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, u3  specimens  of  lier  perforntanCC. 

lu  )(jH(*  \^us  publi'-hed,  "  Jobannis  Jacobi  Wagne* 
ri,  Hi-storia  Nuturali.-.  Helvetiac  curiosa,"  with  figures. 

Grew,  in         published  his  "  Museum  ttcgalia 
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BMRBialcgf.  Societatu,"  b«  iiig  a  catalogue,  with  descriptions  of 
^^^^"^^  the  natural  and  artiticial  curiotiUcs,  bckiogiiw  to  liie 
Royal  Society  or  Loodon,  pniencd  in  Cuciinn 
College.    London,  (olio. 

In  the  same  year,  an  F.nglith  translation  of  Straro- 
wmiam't  "  Epbenteri  Vitft"  irai  puldMlMd  in  Lao> 
don,  and  a  Ficndi  trainlMion  in  Vm, 

Id  16fl<>,  a  book,  entitled,  "  Johannes  Godartus  of 
Irucctii,  done  into  English,  and  metliodiaed,  with  the 
addition  of  Note*  ;  the  figures  etched  in  c  opptr,  by 
Mr  P.  Fib ;"  was  published  at  York.  It  \%  liupfML-ccI 
to  have  been  trau^laied  by  Martin  Lister ;  the  ini- 
tials M.  L.  being  at  tho  cloae  of  the  address  to  the 
'TOlder.  The  impression,  as  we  learn  from  the  pre- 
ftee>  comiMnl  of  cui«  hundred  and  fif^  copiai* 
whi^  were  iateodcd  mereljp  finr  the  corioiw.  The 
notes  are  copious. 

llappi»,  in  the  same  year,  published  a  Dtaterta" 
tioii  .h>  the  Migratory  Locust. 

In  l68.i,  the  second  piirt  ot  Merian'a  "  Der  Rau- 
pen,"  &c.  apjieared. 

In  1685,  the  hrst  Latin  edition  of  Swammcrdmi)°4 
great  work  was  printed  in  Lyons,  under  the  title, 
'*  Historia  g«n«ialja  Imectoruoi,  Latinaca  fecit  U. 
C.  HenniiH?' 

In  thiK  year  abo,  lister'a  Latin  edition  of  GoiSdar^ 
entitled,  J.  Goedartiiis  de  Insectis  in  metbodum 
riciiictiis.  Opera,  M.  Lister,  ..'vc.  hvni  .\p[Hn- 
dict's  aii  lli>loriain  Ariimalium  Aii^lia-,  Ejiii>deni  M. 
Li!.tiT,  Loiidmi,  Ii;s.5,"  8vi).  Illu-trated  w itli  ht-virul 
copperplates,  in  this  work  Lifter  has  distributed 
tiM  nateriala  of  the  work  into  a  new  form  of  arrange" 
meaty  tlie  menu  of  wlucb  are  too  obviou^  not  to  be 
unridmd  aa  an  important  improvement  on  the  ori* 
mial  production,  lie  diridei  tbem  into  ten  lec- 
tiens,  as  follow : 

1 .  Those  with  eteet  mia^  and  aagnhrted  pups. 

BullcrjlUt. 

2.  Those  with  horizontal  wings,  prr<oeeding IWim 
caterpillars,  called  by  Goedart,  Geom«<r«. 

3.  Tliosi'  v<.  all  uL  tlcxed  wingtf  MolAf. 

4.  LibdluUe,  or  drtgon-fliea. 
&,  Beaa. 

6.  Beettea. 

7.  Graashoppem. 

8.  FliLg  u  ith  two  wings. 

9.  Oiiisci  or  Millipieda. 
10.  Spiders. 

Although  we  allow  to  Lister  ail  the  credit  due  for 
lllia  arrangement,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
our  regret  at  his  remarka  on  tiie  original  antlior,  to 
whom  he  allows  neither  crodit  as  a  naturalist  nor  m 
a  writer.  He  highly  praisea  his  skill  aa  a  punier; 
but  says,  "  Goedart,  after  forty  years*  atten^on, 
sci'iin  to  li;ue  mailt-  but  little  advancement  in  his 
^liill  in  (he  Tiaturt;  ot'  iiiivtls  ;  lie  ratlier  appears  to 
linve  (livertifd  himself,  than  to  lia»C  gi>en  himhelt  any 
trouble  to  understand  them  ;  and  yet,  alter  aii,  you 
will  find  him  every  where  just  and  correct,  but  in 
many  places  short  and  hardly  intelligible."  These 
opinions  arc  delivered  in  a  style  of  highly  unbeccHB* 
ii^  affected  superiority  over  his  author,  and  have 

f'ained  him  no  reputaliM  on  die  Contineot,  wliere 
le  has  been  mudt  neglecied  and  condemned  fiir  hit 
^.'Uberolitjr. 


In  ifi^T.  T.ciiwenf'.oek  produced  his  "  Anatomia  Entomalagf, 
klu  inienora  rerum,  cum  aoiuutarum  turn  ioanimi-  ^i^v^ 
tarum,  ope  et  bcudkio  exquiiiliannenni  niii!naa> 
corum  detccta  " 

Geyeieus,  in  the  same  year,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  medical  eflifct  of  Spanish  tUm  (Cantharidea).  en* 
titledt  **  Tractatus  I'hysico-oiedicna  de  CantharidB-  - 
bus." 

J.  F.  Gricndcl,  about  the  same  period,  published 
at  Neurcmberg,  in  quarto,  "  Micrographw  Nova," 
in  ivhicli  some  notice  is  taken  of  insects. 

In  1688  was  published  an  Italian  edition  of  RediV 
experiments,  entitled,  "  Esperienze  iutonra  alia  Cie- 
nerazione  degl'  Iiisetti." 

In  this  year  also^  Stephen  Blaakaart  of  AoHter* 
dam  poblMied  a  work,  "  Scium  Berv  der  Btipeen. 

Wormen,  Madcn  en  vliegendc  Dierkens  daar  uit 
voort-koinmende."  The  author  was  a  physician, 
who  devoted  much  of  hi^i  time  to  cdIU  ctiiij;  insects. 
The  plaies  sre  adniirublv  executed  ;  hut  the  work  in 
other  re!«piet>  bears  but  a  very  inditltrent  character, 
it  treat!)  ut°  the  larvar  ol'  various  insects,  and  a  few 
in  tlie  perfect  state  arc  also  noticed.  Frisch  and 
iiyooet  consider  it  but  a  superficial  production.  An- 
ouereiUtion  was  published  at  Lripsie  in  14190. 

Mm  Cyprten  also  published  at  Frankfort,  "  Hitto* 
ria  Aoimahtim,"  in  the  same  year,  in  which  insects 
are  noticed. 

About  iiiis  period,  two  pa|>t.'rs  on  insects  arc  men- 
tioned IIS  having  been  published,  oneby4ohade 
Muraito,  the  other  by  C.  Mentaelina. 

In  i()90,  Bilberg  published,  «  Upial,  •  diliertn* 
tioo,  entitled,  "  Locust*." 

Also  Koniu's  "  Regnum  AniaHdo.'* 

And  Sicpnanus  Blanrard  published,  in  8vo,  at 
l>?psic,  his  "  Sell  on  burg  der  Kuspen,  Wormen, 
Mailcii." 

Ill  Ifiitl,  the  '•  Historia  Vertniutii,"  by  .Iun»inj, 
was  pritileii  ut  1  l.uiibur^;li. 

In  1692,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  French  .Aca- 
demy," we  find  a  curious  paper,  by  Sedileau,  en* 
titled.  **  Observations  aor  rUrigine  d'une  capto 
de  Papilloa,"  which  treats  ef  StOmnia  Avohm* 
mttipr. 

lu  1693,  an  augmented  edition  of  Swammerdam's 

«*<)rk  was  printed  at  Utrecht,  (  titiileii,  "  ni--t(irla 
Generalis  ir<?eetoruni,  Latinam  licit  II.  C.  Hen- 
nius." 

In  this  year,  the  prodigious  ravages  occasioned  by 
immense  awanns  of  loenat^  which,  in  the  month  of 
August,  over.na  Oennany,  ntid  extended  pertially 
through  the  rest  of  Ewope,  even  to  (be  nortbein 
bocders,  coold  not  lail  to  engage  the  notice  of  many 
writers,  amongst  whom  we  find  the  tbOowing  ac> 
counts.  "  Ileherstreit ;  de  Locustis  tromenso  ag* 
mine  aeretu  nostrum  implentibtw,  et  f|uid  portendere 
putentur."  This  Ireatisu  is  et;;iipri!.ed  in  sixty-five 
pages,  with  one  plate,  irom  which  we  learn  the 
species  treated  of  to  be  Loauim  mdgntma,  **  Lo« 
dolphi  Diatertatio  de  Locustis,  anno  pneterito  fan- 
nansa  capia  in  Germania  visis,  cum  diatribe,'  aon 
oententia  autoris  de  D^bltr  defenditnr."  In  foIiOt 
consisting  of  eighty-eight  pages,  embellished  widi 
figures.  The  following  autiiors  also  publisliej  tracts 
on  this  8ubject|  namely  CreUuis,  Kirkmajor,  VVuUen> 
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rLttii«iii.-;T-.''!aupt,  aatl  Trcuncra;  but  wc  are  ^flcant  of  the 
v^V*^  titles  ot^  tlieir  little  disscrtatiutu. 

I:>  I'iiiK  Albino  published  «  tuiiU  tnct  on  the 
Siiaiiish  tlics  (Catithwridct). 

la  1 695  appeared  the  AreaM  Natum  Det«cte," 
bjr  Leu«rfDho«k. 

Aad,  in  the  tome  yew,  •  OMd}  ocUvOi  "  Jftcobi 
Feiiverl  Museum." 

In  1 699,  Hamberdi  pnblbked  •  paper  in  the  Me> 
:>.ioi(^  of  the  Fkwnch  Aisadcoiy,  on  Jgrhn  yirgo, 
ittbr. 

In  1700  was  publijhuJ,  in  3  vols.  (liKuUcimo, 
"  Hi^toirc  Naiurellc  des  lim-cie»  aelon  leurs  diff^r- 
tDtti  meuiDorphoaH*  diMtvles  per  Jean  Goedart. 
AflHterdem." 

Jaidea  Pettver,  in  1709,  produced  the  first  decade 
ef  his  '*  GaEophylacium  Naturic  ct  Artis,"  which 
wai  carried  on  progretsively  during  ten  jrean.  It 
consists  often  partK,  which  treat  of  insects^  al  weU 
m  o(  variotM  animals.  rasKUH  and  plants. 

In  170.'),  our  cclL'hriitL-il  co'intryniiiii  H:!y  publish- 
ed his  work  entitled  "  Methodu«  Inscctorum,  »eu  in 
nethoduni  aliqualem  digvi'ta." 

In  tbi*  year,  also,  the  entomological  part  of  the 
mffc  ef  ttttmphitH  appeared. 

In  1707  appeared  in  London  "  A  Voyage  to  the 
Talenda  of  Madeira,  Barbadocs,  Jamaica,  with  the 
Natural  History,"  &c.  by  Sir  It  jns  Sloant ,  folio. 

lo  1710,  Russel  published  iiis  "  '1  lif  itrimi  iini- 
verj.ilc-  oiniiiiiiii  .\jiiiii.iliuin,"  whicii  trt-ats  nl  ni«ect». 

And  in  this  year  ap|ie»red  Uuy'i  poatliuuwus 
work,  "  Hiatoria  Inseciorum,"  which  was  brought 
eut  aader  the  care  of  Ur  Derbam.  ioaecta  are  de- 
fined te  be  aninab,  having  their  bodiet  divided 
more  or  less  by  incision!!.  The  firat  divinoa»  d|iww- 
fiA^pttra,  undcr};o  no  changCt  and  consista  of,  I. 
"\--J-^f  or  those  without  leg»,  under  which  he  com* 
preliendcd  the  class  Vermes  (.\nneleides  Ctivier), 
and  some  intt  ttinal  worms  [Entozoa) ;  2.  Pcdata, 
including  the  classes  .\rachnoTda,  Myriapoda,  iotcc* 
ta  Anctabolia,  and  some  of  the  Crustacea  Malacoa* 
mot  Edriophtbalma.  The  second  diviaion«  ^unvuf* 
pent,  paie  utroegh  the  Mate  of  larva,  and  contauM 
ail  the  Insecta  Met^ibolia. 

la  1717,  Wedelio  publiahed  a  tract  of  Ae  utility 
•f  Can  ihar  ides,  in  liu-  Mnteri.t  Medica  of  Jena. 

In  the  same  year,  J.  Petivcr  published  a  work  in 
Lomloii,  "  I'-ipihoiiijiii  Brilannics  Icoiicf,  Nomina," 
&C.  folio.   This  was  certaioly,  in  its  day,  a  valuable 

aoUtion  to  the  itudent,  aad  h  atiU,  aa  a  work  of 
wence,  of  soioe  repute. 

Fritcb,  in  1790,  publiahed  his  -  Beacbreibang  ran 
Inaectea  io  Deutschland."  The  whole  work  ooaaitta 
of  thirteen  paru,  illustrated,  each,  with  plates. 

Elcazer  .Albin  published,  in  London,  "  A  Natunil 
His'tory  of  Kngliih  Insects,"  with  one  hiitidrtU  cop- 
perplates, in  one  quarto  volume. 

In  1721,  Bradley  published,  in  London,  "  A  Phi- 
loaophical  Account  of  the  Works  of  Nature,"  which 
cootaina  aooM  entomological  matter,  and  e  few  ea> 
gTAvingt  of  iwects.  8vo. 

In  17M,         Onmia  Leweahoekii. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  published  in  London,  In  1795, 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Natural  History  of  Ja- 
maica,"  the  second  book  of  which  treau  of  the  in* 


secu  of  that  ttland,  and  is  accooipanied  by  lereEalBittMiMlaRr- 
plutes.  srf^v*^^ 

In  172fi,  ^lail.'im  '^Irrluti  pubn.-!it  il  at  tl;f  llai^ue, 
in  large  folio,  "  De  Gencratione  et  Meiamorphostbus 
In.'ict-torum  Surinameosium,"  the  materials  of  which 
were  collected  by  herself,  or  under  her  immediate 
direction,  in  Sarfatam,  where  she  spent  two  years, 
for  the  sole  imrpose  of  formifig  •  collectioOf  and  in 
taking  drawings  Ibr  this  work ;  widch  Is  not,  how. 
ever,  entirely  devoted  to  Entomology,  for,  I)C5ides  in- 
sects, we  find  plants,  and  various  rcptiK>,  as  toad!!, 
lizards,  serpents,  ^-e.  depicii  ii. 

In  1730,  V  alisnieri,  in  his  "  Espcricnzc  el  Obser- 
v.itioiii  intoriio  agli  Insctti,"  distributes  nil  inscct» 
into  four  groups,  i'rom  the  following  characters:  Ittf 
Those  living  on  plants :  'Idly,  Those  living  in  water: 
SiHft  These  lisiu  on  the  ewth,  or  amongst  stones: 
4Mw,  Those  which  anbslst  on  other  animius. 

Eli'a/r(i  .A^thiii,  in  publiilied.  in  a  rjuarto 

volume,  ••  Jiiseclorum  Angl:x  lli>tori.i  Natur.iJis  il- 
iii'trata  Iciniilius  in  centum  t.ibuii.'?  auL-is  ilt.;,'anter 
ad  vivuni  expre.^sis,"  &c.  whiclk  came  out  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  esteemed  an  elegant  work.  It  la  mere 
renoarkablc  for  gaudiness  than  fidelity. 

And,  in  the  same  year,  in  London,  "  Hiitcire 
Natnrdle  de  ht  Caroling  la  Ftoride*"  &c.  per  Abirc 
Cateshy,  (blio. 

lit  :iumur  published,  in  17?^+,  the  first  volume  of  hi* 
valuable  "  .MeiiHiire.H  pour  strvir  d  I'Uistoire  des 
Ia6.eete-H, "  in  I'arii..  The  five  succeeding  voluutes 
appeared  between  that  time  and  1742. 

In  the  same  year,  the  first  volume  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Alborti  Sebat,  Locupletisaimi  rerum  Natii- 
ralium  Thesauri  accurate  descriptio,  et  Iconibiu  Ar- 
tifioosissiniis*  Expressie  Latini  et  Gallici,"  fulie. 
The  diree  succeeding  ▼olomes  appeared  before 
17<^.'. 

It)  \7^'>,  the  celebrated  Swedish  naturaliijt  Liiv- 
na-ua  publiblud  the  first  edition  of  Ins  '*  Systoma 
Kalunc,  sive  Kegna  tria  Natura-  systcmatice  pro- 
posiu  per  Classes,  Ordincs,  Genera  et  Species,"  in 
which  work  be  distributes  insecta  into  four  ordcrSt 
according  to  the  number  and  fima  of  thdr  wings» 
under  the  names,  1.  CetioPTKitA,  or  Insecu  with 
eofered  wings.  S.'Ai«oiottkra,  those  with  naked 
or  uncovered  wiiif;*  fsudi  ns  tiie  onulern  orders  Lc- 
pidottttra.  'I'rii  linjilfiu,  J /i/tiirn'/j,ti  iit ,  and  Dijffra'). 

3.  Hli.^tIl'TKIl  A,  eoiiipri  liiiidiii^'  the  inoclini  or<lers 
Hemiptera,  homoptera,  OrthopUra,  and  Dicluoptera. 

4.  Aptcra,  including  the  orders  of  insects  now  named 
Ajttra,  Thatynura,  and  AitoplurOt  as  well  as  the 
cnsses  Cmttacea,  Mi/riapoifa,  and  Aradm^Ur,  tad 
MM  of  the  clashes  yermes  and  EMmoJenMta,  In 
Uiis  tatter  order,  he  by  no  means  deviated  from  the 
received  opinions  of  his  time.  In  the  dub^equent 
cililioii'i  oi' this  work,  the  Vermes  and  Echinodcrma- 
ta  are  »i  punited,  and  constitute,  u  itli  the  true  Molluii- 
ca,  and  the  Kr:ioi:oa,  his  class  Vermes.  See  the 
rear  1767,  under  which  head,  when  speaking  of 
his  twelfth  edition,  his  final  views  will  be  duly  no- 
ticed. 

In  1786,  all  the  works  of  Swammcrdam  ^ere  put 
to  press,  entitled  **  Biblia  Naturx,  sive  Historia  In- 
scctorum Rolgis,  cum  versione  Latina,  H.  D.  Gaubii, 
ct  vita  auctoris,  per  A.  Bocrhaave."   The  fir»t  vo- 
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<*"*wM*yy»Iumc  appeared  in  1737t  «nd  tb«  wcond  in  die  jtut 

^i^^V^^  tbllowing. 

Lesser,  in  1T38,  publUhetl  a  «'ork  cmitlcd  "  F. 
C.  Lesscr'a  In»ccto-Theologia,  oUcr  Vcrnuitil  und 
Schrirtn)u>isigv'r  Vvrsuch  wie  ein  mcnsch  (lurch  nuf- 
mercksame  Uetrachtung  derer  soatX  wenis  geochte- 
teo,  Inaecten,  &c.  Frankfort  und  I<eipiig.  8fO>  ft 
WW  tmulMed  into  n«iidi  in  1748« 

TheJUie  woric  of  L'Admiitf.  entitfed,  «  Nawr- 
keniige  Waameeminjircn  van  GcstoltvennisacleDde 
l^orwenc  Dicrljcs, "  was  publiished  in  Anutcrdam. 
It  contains  a  .series  of  highly  firiishod  etching*,  some 
of  which  liave  been  copied  by  Harris,  in  his  Aureli- 
an.  This  nrork  is  contincil  to  the  insects  of  Europe, 
and  CODUIDI  figures  of  about  fitly  ol  the  larger  spe- 
cictf  princilially  of  Lepidoptera,  which  are  repre* 
■eoted  in  varioo*  atUliHiM.  wiili  imoGiiw  of  Uw 
ptantt  in  which  dieir  Ugm  ueomiMnisd,  in 
some  instances,  with  figures  of  their  larvae  and  pups. 
Mott  of  the  copie«  contain  but  ttfenly-fiTc  plates, 
and  five  pages  of  letter  press  ;  but  wv  have  sluh  oiil- 
copy  coiitainint;  thirty-two  plates,  aiul  twi'iity  pugt's 
of  dc-i^riuliot!. 

Id  1741,  Schn;{fer  published  his  "  Icones  insecio- 
nnudxcallatisbonain  indigenorum,"  in  three  volumes 
qiMMOt  the  plitei  being  colmmd.  The  denification 
of  thi*  author  dii^  ffom  that  oT  Lim^  and  ap- 
proaches to  that  proposed  by  GeofTroy  in  aoaie  poinU. 
i  le  divided  insects  into  seven  orders,  wluchlie  term- 
id  i  i.i«sc> :  1.  i'obnptn'i'MacToplera,  those  with 
their  L-lytra  cTiistict  ous  through  their  whole  Imgth, 
and  c-xtenilinn;  bfyoiid  the  abdomen  when  closisd. 
2.  CoUoplera.AJteropiera,  those  with  crustaceoua 
djrtfa  iberter  than  the  abdomen.  3.  CoUopier/ifMjf 
mtm^pUra,  lucb  aa  iiaw  tlieir  eljrtim  half  cniMai* 
oeout,  or  lieooningt  temrds  their  oxtreniitiMt  men- 
branaccous.  4.  Hyiiaio-Lepidoptera,  insecu  with 
transparent  or  membranaceous  wings,  imbricated 

with  scales.     5.    Utfmrnn-^i^/mnnp'.ct  a,    lhi»ic-  with 

four  naked  membranaceouA  wings,  (i.  DiplerOf 
injects  iritb  two  wiog^  ^,  Apttrot  tboN  witbetik 
wings. 

lower's  Insecto-Theologia  was  translated  by  I.y- 
onnet  •  1»  Have  into  French  in  1748,  8vo»  entitled, 
"Theelegie  dee  Iniectei,  ou  Demoaetnitlon  dee 

Perfectiooa  de  Dieu  dans  tout  ce  qui  concernc  In 
Insectes."  The  views  of  the  author  and  translator 
are  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  nor  do  either  of 
tbein  attempt  to  estublish  any  acm  entomological 
fact,  but  luive  dirertuil  tlieir  attention  to  the  relating 
of  such  anecdotes  relative  to  the  natural  history  oi 
insects,  as  could  be  rendered  a  convenient  medium 
iu  tlie  theologicai  remariu  with  which  the  pogei 
abonnd.  To  the  entonwlflgist  the  work  ie  ttiemt, 
ivi  ilie  remarks  are  often  erroneous ;  Init,  as  a  theo- 
kigical  publication,  it  doubUen  had  a  useful  tcndcn- 
cy  at  the  time  in  w?iich  it  appeared.  One  of  the 
best  chapters  reiatci  to  the  nhusi-  of  inquiries  abotit 
insects  in  tliealogy,  in  whith  s-cveni!  of  the  lubk  a  in- 
vented by  the  Rubbis  cuticcniiiig  the  erictioa  of  So- 
lomon't  temple,  Ac.  as  well  as  the  legends  ef  Catho- 
lic aapentitHMi.  ci|ually  fraught  with  loUy,  are  moit 
euceeetlnlly  combated. 

Dcthanling,  also,  in  the  same  year,  published  a 
■mall  tr^tise  rclatioK  to  the  larva  ef  moths,  entitled 
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"  Disquiritio  Fbyaea  Vemium  io  Nemgie  qui  BO«a  BBtoBMbg^. 

visi."  S""^^ 

Gcor^'i-  KiU\:ii(!^,  ill  publi«hcd  the  first  vo- 

lume o>  his  "  Natural  History  of  L'licommun  Birds, 
and  of  some  other  rare  and  undeseribcd  Animals." 
London,  4to.  Three  other  volumes  appeared  before 
1752,  in  which  several  insects  are  figured. 

In  1744,  at  btockhohn,  was  polished  by  Dc 
Geer,  an  interesting  little  worIc  in  octavo,  entitled, 
"  Tai  om  nyttan,  som  liisectcre  odidencs  ^l:.lr.■'jlu- 
dande,  tilskyoda  o«s,"  pointing  out  tlie  aJvuniagej* 
of  cultivating  the  natural  history  of  the.H'  niuinals. 
It  is,  as  far  as  wv  know,  the  oldest  work  on  this  sub* 
ject- 

In  {1^5,  at  Stockholm  and  Upsal.  by  LinoBoi^A 
small  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  Ulandtu  OCb  Goth> 
liindska  Rem  forriittad  iir."^ 

In  ]746|  "Der  Montalicb»berausgegebenen  In« 

sccien  Bc-lustigung,"  by  Ru»el  of  Nuremberg,  a  man 
of  genius,  who  was  by  profession  a  miniature-paint- 
er The  work  is  in  quarto.  Two  other  \oliiiue6  ap- 
peared in  174(>  and  17.'>5.  To  these  a  fourth  vo* 
I'jtiie  na^  added  by  a  relation  (Kleemannir)  after 
his  death  in  1761;  and  since  th.tt  i  rrinri.  KIrrma 
nahus  publisihcd  three  other  parts. 

In  1747,  a  tract  explaining  tite  advantegoe  arittag 
from  the  study  of  inaecu,  entitled  •*  Dimactttio  da 
Usa  Cognitionis  Inaectomm,"  vai  pid»liilMd  bj  C* 
F.  Menander. 

John  Gould,  in  tlie  satnr  yc:ir,  publiebed,  mLon* 
don,  "  An  Account  of  Britith  Auls." 

And  Bazin  published,  in  Paris,  bis  "  Abrig^  dc 
r  Histoire  des  iosectee»  pour  servir  de  euite  d  i'liistoire 
natorelle  dee  AbeiUei."  Flurit.  In  two  vehmiefe 
duodedmob 

Adrian  Gadd,  too,  poblisbed  in  quarto,  "  Obser* 

vationes  Physico-U^conomica:,  in  Septcntrionali  prie- 
ttira  territurii  8ti[K'riari<s  Sutagundix  coliecto?.  Dis- 
scrtatio  l*nr«idf  C.  F.  Menander,  Aboac,"  an  in- 
teresting tract,  explainine;  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  study  of  natural  liistorr. 

In  1 718,  was  published  in  London,  by  J«  Dot- 
field,  six  numbers  of  "  A  Natnnd  HittOiy  of  Eag* 
lisb  MoUis  and  Butterflies." 

And  two  miaU  iracte,  by  T.  C.  Uoppe,  "  Ant- 
wort- Schreiben  auf  Hem  .Sdireibers  z«  eiicl ;  GereJ* 

"  Eichen  Weiden  und  Dorroeen  ;"  Leipsic. 

In  174-9,  Linnttus  pul)ii>he(l  "  .Skanska  Kesa." 

And,  in  the  fame  yc.ir,  or  jurhaps  earlier,  the 
work  of  UenjaiMii)  Wiik.-.,  entitled  "  'Ihe  1uij;1;j!i 
Moths  and  Huttertiie<i,  together  with  the  I'lants  on 
which  they  feed,  and  are  usually  found."  The  platca 
which  anpeared  first  l)car  no  date.  The  greater 
pertion  off  this  poblicetion  ia  copied  fhim  m  firat 
volume  of  Riidel,  from  Albin,  Merian,  and  other 
writers  of  his  day  :  but  this  im|>o6iilon  on  tbe  public 
wa'i  not  discovered  in  England ;  it  wa>  first  point- 
ed out  by  Riiscl,  in  the  third  volume  ol'  Insec- 
ten  I'a  Kihiigung."  Wilks  also  pub,i>iied  "  'I  welve 
new  designs  ot  BatterHies,"  a  work  of  no  use  to 
science,  altlMHigh  aometimci  quoted  hy  writers  en 
Entomology. 

In  1752,  Dr  Hill,  in  his  «'  History  of  Animals," 
London,  divides  insects  into  three  classes ;  the  firat 
Apieria  includes  all  insecla  without  wii^ ;  tbe  ae> 
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ts«inolo{5y-cotKi  Pirrnria,  is  dcvotc'tl  to  the  winged  insects; 
the  third  Gtfmnaniliridw^  comprehends  those  with 
■oft  and  naktiJ  bodiei> 

D«  Geer  aico^  io  thit  yw,  puUiabed  the  fltM  vo- 
loxne  of  bb  Inviiliuble  work  "Memoirei  pour  terrir 
i  rHi»tuirc  dcj»  InsccU  s,"  at  Stockholm,  which  was 
received  with  every  denKinstration  of  praise  to  which 
its  iiiLiits  ciiiiilc  it.  Trom  the  trslimonv  of  the  au- 
thors abilitit!^,  alfordeil  this  volume,  the  continu* 
ation  was  expected  w  ith  mipatience;  bilt  nine  years 
elapaed  before  the  second  volume  appeared,  and  it 
W*»  ahogedier  twenty-six  years  from  the  commence- 
ucDt  to  its  tenaiulion.  It  wag  completed  in  177S> 
in  whicb  yenr  tbe  labow*  of  it«  Buihor  eloted  with 

his  life.  He  was  author  of. several  papers  in  various 
Transactioof,  which  we  shall  notice  in  thwir  proper 
places. 

In  the  same  \  car,  Linntcus  published  two  dissprta- 
tions  alUpsnl,  "  Miracula  Inscctorum," and  "  Nuxia 
Inst'Ctorum."  The  latter  of  thcuc  is  very  valuable, 
from  the  object  in  the  contemplation  of  themithor; 
and  Ibe  first  is  not  destitute  of  merit. 

Seopeli,  in  the  year  1753,  produced  hh  **  Ento< 
iBOlogta  Camtolica,'' in  which  he  distributes  all  the 
insects  of  which  he  treats  into  orders,  pcnera,  and 
species,  nearly  after  the  manner  of  Liiiiie.  As  a  sys- 
tematic  work,  this  publication  is  of  little  importance ; 
ia  other  respects  it  is  valuable. 

Id  this  year  also,  "  Nova;  Inscctorum  Species,  E. 
J.  Uddman.    Abo;t  ."  ito. 

In  the  year  1754,  Kalm,  a  learned  frfftantrt^  pab- 
liahed  a  paper  on  a  species  of  Cicada,  in  the  Swedish 
language,  but  we  arc  unacquainted  with  its  title. 

In  1756,  in  folio,  "  Brown's  Civil  and  Natural 
History  ot'  Jamaica." 

I.  Hasseliiuists  published  his  "  Iter  Paix^tinum" 
at  Stockholm. 

In  this  year,  an  English  traaslation  of  one  of  the 
works  of  SwaninMrdani  was  poblished  in  Londoo  by 
Thomas  Fieoyd. 

In  1759,  •'  Caral!  Limud  Aoinaliuni  Speeierain, 
he.  ia  fmrmam  EDehiridii,  Ludg.  Bat."  8vo. 

In  1760,  "  Caroli  a  Linnfi  Amocniutes  Academi. 
Cie.     Ilijlruia'"    Volatile  V.  8vo, 

In  1761,  Linna:u8  produced  his  "Fundementa  £n- 
tomologiac,"  beiiif  an  faitradnction  «»  the  atady  ef 
the  science. 

In  tikis  year  likewise,  an  interesting  work,  "  Insec- 
ta  Musei  GneoeoBis,"  was  givaa  to  £e  world  by  Ni- 
ootaus  Fodai  containiBg  an  aecooBt  of  tbe  Insects  of 
Giceee,  after  the  Linnean  manner. 

J.  H.  Sulzcr,  in  the  same  year,  produced  an  in- 
troductory worl,  to  the  study  of  In>.ecU,  in  quarto, 
illustrated  hy  several  plates,  under  the  title,  "  Die 
Kennzeicheii  tier  In>ekteii  iiach  .Aideitung  der  Hit- 
ters, Karl  Liniweus,  durch  24  Kupfertafefai.«rlitttert, 
und  iiiit  devsaibeB  aaturiidMB  geachicbtt  bcgleitet.'* 
Zurich. 

And  Liniueaa  his  **  Fauna  Snedca  edllio  altera 


Aho  Martians  Thrane,  "  Prodromus  Inscctorum 
Siajllandica:,  Hafniic."  Svo. 

Sepp,  in  1762,  began  his  "  Besclionaring  per  Won- 
dern  God.s  in  de  Miti%tueachte  scheji?;elen  ot^  Neder- 

Undsche  loscctco,"  which  is  dedicated  to  Dutch  Le- 


pidoptcrous  Insects.    The  plates  are  very  numerous,  EntnnuJugy. 
and  admired  for  their  peculiar  neatness,  being  en> 
graven  in  the  dot  naimer,  with  very  ccmsidcrabie 
delicacy  and  elegaoeo,  ^  . 

In  this  year,  a  most  valoable  systematic  worlc  by 
Gcoffroy  was  published  in  Paris,  and  demands  the 
attention  of  every  entomologist,  to  whom  the  posse*- 
sioii  nf  it  is  indispensable.  It  is  entitled,  "  Histoire 
Abreg^e  des  Insectcs,"  and  divides  Insects  into  six 
classes,  1.  Ctieopieres  ;  2.  Hemipteret ;  S.  Tetrap- 
teres  ti  ails  nues ;  4.  Telrnpl^res  a  ailes  farineuses ; 
5.  Dipteret ;  and,  6.  ApUi  cs.  In  the  distribution 
of  the  genera,  he  has  made  much  use  of  tlie  notober 
of  johitB  composing  their  tarsi. 

I,.  T.  Grt>iioviii>.  published,  in  17<>3,  in  folio, 
'■  Zoophylaceum."    Three  I'lwciculi  only  appeared. 

I>inna-as  again  appeared  before  tlw  public,  and 
producfd  his  "  Museum  Ludovicse  Ulrictc  Hegins. 
lIolniiiT,  176t."  Svo. 

"  M.  T.  Brilnnich  Entomologia,  Uaftiijt,  1764." 
8vo. 

*<  O.  F;MiiUer  Fauna  Ihieelorum  Fridrichadalina, 
sire  Metfaodiea  Deseriptto  Insectoram  agri  Fridridia* 
dakn.'-is,  &c.    Hafnis  et  Leipsite."  Svo. 

Also,  J.  C.  Schffiffer's  "  Abhandlungen  von  In« 
secten.    S  Bandc.    Kvgijnburg "  4to. 

And  the  second  part  of"  Zoophylucium  (Jrotiovi- 
anum,"  conlainiiif;  descriptions  ot  about  six  hundred 
insects,  with  tiynoiiycnt)  alter  tiie  Lmncan  system,  ac- 
COtupanied  by  four  illustrative  plates.  Leydcn.  Folio. 

In  1766,  Sciisfier  published  at  Uegen»burg,  "  £• 
lementa  lintomologia;,"  containing  \Si  plates,  illus- 
t rating  the  principles  of  his  system;  and  an  addia 
tional  section  with  two  plates,  describing  the  manner 
of  catchinj;,  ("et  ding,  and  examining  in>ieet^.  He  was 
author  ot'auotlier  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled, 
"  Zweii'el  ULul  .Sclr.k  i.irii;keiten,  welches  in  der  Ir.&ec- 
tenlehere  annoch  vorwaitcn,"  whicb  was  published 
at  Regcnsbiirg,  but  we  arc  ignorant  of  its  date. 

iViUas,  ia  I767,  published  at  Berlm,  in  4>to,  the 
iirst  ftsdcttlm  of  hw  Spicilegia  Zoologica  quibua 
nova  infonds  et  obscurB  Ajiunaliom  *|iMiea  Iconibus, 
Descriptionibnsque  atqoe  Coaunentariis  illttstratur  ;** 
a  very  vatualiie  work.  Several  other  fjscliuli  were 
publi-lied  before  1780,  when  the  luit  made  its  ap^ 
peoraiice. 

In  the  same  year,  the  twelfth  edition  oi'ihc  '•'  Syste- 
ma  Natura:"  of  Linnrous  wa.-,  produced  ;  and  as  it  was 
the  iast  of  that  celebrated  aaturalist,  we  shall  lay  be- 
fore our  veadeta  hia  enteawlagieal  iirtaD|emcnt.  He 
divided  insecu  into  seven  ordenj,  deducing  his  cha^ 
racters  from  Uieir  wings,  as  follow  t 

Order  I.  CoLEOPTXRA  (from  xcXiof,  a  sheath,  and 
T?****,  a  wing).  Insccta  wiUj  four  wings,  the  anterior 
of  which  arc  crust  aceous,  and  shut  together,  form- 
ing a  longitudinal  suture  down  the  back.  {Bettles.) 
Order  II.  HEMiPTaaa  (from  inutu,  half,  and  ««- 
wii^).  These  insects  with  tbeir  upper  winga 
eroataoeoaa,  and  half  membranaceous,  or  ofil 
matter  intermediate  between  leather  and  membinae. 
iBu!>s,  Locust*,  Coelroaeket.') 

O  der  HI.  LLt'iooi  tki;a  (froni  "'  -  .  -iCale,  Mid 
<pricw).  Insttli  having  four  wings,  nnuncaled  with 
scales.    {Buttetjlics,  Moths.) 

Order  IV.  HtVAom&A  (firom  itv^o,  a  nerve*  and 
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E<>Mnoi<0'  urtfinl).  LuecU  with  &»  tnuuparent  naked  wingt,  re* 
tkuUad  whb  nerream.  {DngBt^i,  Phrj^nut.) 

Order  V.  H  vm  cNorrxKA  (fnm  livtir*  t mmbinat, 
and  TTif^.*).  Insecu  with  four  naked  maiibnaaceoitt 
wiiif((s>    {lirei,  Saic/iies.) 

Order  VI.  DiptkRA  (from  ijw,  two,  and  Tniit). 
Insects  witli  two  will  .s.   iGtiats,  Fif    (iiti/Tlief  J^c.) 

Order  VII.  ApzaaA  (from  «.  wiUiout.  and  «<n{4»). 
—(FltoM,  lAee,  ^iden,  Mite$,  CeatifieA.  Cntb, 

The  great  p«r»picuit}'  oritiinMBhi''lt]fttcmor«MO* 
mology  aro«e  from  its  author  kaving  made  choice  of 
the  most  ub*iou«  marks  which  irwecta  afford,  for 

the  leading  ili'^tiiiotions  of  hU  oider».    In  t\w  i  on- 
struction  of  hi«  genera,  he  ha*  taken  hi«  clwr.ictt  rs 
from  tlje  |>art8  of  the  head  alone,  (.^['rciully  tVoin  tde 
form  oi  tiic  aaleoac  or  hon»;  these  part*  being  «ub- 
ject  not  only  to  a  pcat  murieiy  in  Uteir  appearance, 
fairt  being  alM  vcn  piwincDi  Mfgau  m  moat  inw^ 
That  there  are  other  characters,  which,  \ti  the  opi- 
nion of  modem  entomoingisla,  onght  not  to  be  ne* 
glected,  the  reader  mu»t  be  perfectly  aware  ;  and  a]« 
though  these  maj  be  too  minuic  for  the  supt  rlicial 
observer,  yet  to  the  man  of  science,  who  wishes  to 
ktudy  the  philoiio|>Uy  of  classification,  there  can  rest 
no  doubt  as  to  the  isuperiority  of  the  modern  views, 
which  take  into  consideration  every  possible  charac- 
ter, external  n  well  as  internal.  Hie  itmpliciljr  of 
the  general  diMribation  proposed  by  LnMcue,  the  ce> 
lebrity  of  his  name,  and  the  princely  patronege  no* 
der  witich  he  wrote,  conspired,  with  other  farmirable 
circumntiiiKo*,  tu  rcmli  r  tin-  f.Lii'iicc  mure  universal- 
ly cultivatt.tl,  diiuiireJ.  and  rf'pi;tii.d  about  lif«  time, 
than  it  appears  to  havi-  Ijh  ii  <it  any  formi  r  |!i  riud. 
Much  credit  ii  undoubtedly  due  to  this  great  man 
f«r  hit  cntenological  laboan.     We  must  not, 
however,  be  eo  tu^itst  a»  be  wm,  md  neglect  to  ac- 
fcnowled^  the  merit*  of  bit  predecewni,  who  wrote 
under  less  favourable  circumstancet,  blit  aeverthe* 
less  cxrellfd  in  this  department  of  acienoe;  and  to 
wIiDii:  I  ii:  lus  Stands  in  a  vtrv  lii^ili  degree  indebted. 
Ill  tlie  works  ot  Ari«tuile  and  I'lmy,  in  tho^c  of  Al- 
(Irinuiidus  ai.d  Swunnncrdami  as  well  as  in  tho«e  of 
wur  countrymen.  Bay,  WUioughby,  Litter.and  various 
Olhen  (wbote  work*  we  hare  noticed),  we  perceive, 
with  tone  vuiatieiit,  tiie  gnod  outline  on  which 
he  hat  fennded  hit  arrangenent.  It  wat  liam  thete 
vdudlle  sources  that  he  gained  the  material',  from 
I   which  he  has  selected,  wiUt  profound  judgment,  and 
t:  I    L  i'  iiti'st  tucct!'-*,  the  VLiluabli'  m;jUrr,  ran  fully 
and  iiidufttrioualy  separating  the  dross.    The  cliarac- 
tcrs  of  his  orders  and  geneia  nre  to  III    i    ji  I  in  se- 
veral earlier  publications,  as  are  det^cription^  oi  ma- 
Bj  of  the  species.    But  he  has  concentrated  these 
scattered  nya  of  acienoe,  with  to  nucb  skill  and  io< 
dustry,  that  we  ntnt  adnit,  that  to  bin  the  ackncc 
it  bidebted  for  that  firm  foundation  on  which  tt  now 
retta.    Hi*  style  throughout  is  concise  and  expres> 
slve,  but  ill  iimny  insLuiH'es  it  is  so  lacunii ,  lli;it  It  is 
impoasitiie  eseu  to  guess  ul  tlie  aiuniitii  denenbed. 

Bom.irc  published  in  I'tiS,  "  DicHonnaiie  Kai- 
Bonni  Uriiverftel  d'Jiitloire  Natureilr,  Paris."  4to. 

Id  1769,  in  three  volumes  4lo,  "  Icones  Insecto* 
run  Circa  Raiitbonam  Indigcnonun,  drc.  Regena- 
kmgt"  bjr  Sehielhr. 


Dr  J.  DcrkciUiout  pubiitbed,  in  the  eane  year,  the  Biawiilin. 
first  edition  of  bis  "  Ouilmet  of  the  Nutural  Hiatoiy  ^^v>f 
of  Great  Britain."  That  portion  treatbig  of  Insects 
is  ektremely  Ihnited :  he  bat  enumerated  no  more 
than  six  hundred  species,  which  are  arranged  after 
the  I.iiinean  method.  NotwiUutaodios  it«  detects, 
this  httlc  book  has  materially  advanood  the  ttndf  of 
Entmnology-  in  Great  Britain. 

P.  S.  Pallas,  this  year  (I770),  published  hi*  "  Spj- 
diegia  Zodopctu  Bcrolini."  4to.  E^tnumbcn. 

And  J,  R.  Foieter  mibliahed  at  Warrington,  In 
Svo,  "  A  Catalogue  or  Brititih  InsecU,"  a  mere  Hit 
of  Latin  names,  amounting  to  about  lOOO  »pi-cies, 
the  greatest  number  liiiherto  eaumerateii.  1  t.iv  was 
intended  as  a  Prodronius  to  a  t^ener.il  on  the 

Inserts  ot  Hritain.  .t*  «e  ieurn  Iroin  th<'  pretace, 
"liere  the  author  ofi^rt  duplicates  in  exchange  for 
uiiy  not  in  Iiik  eoilectioflU 

D.  Dmry,  alao  this  year,  produced  «  work  in  one 
volnme,  conlaioing  descriptione  in  Reoch  aitd  Bag' 
Ibh,  with  an  index  of  Lioneen  Danes,  illustrated  by 
coloured  coppeqdates,  entitled,  "  Illustrations  of  Na- 
tural History,  wherein  are  exhibited  Fij/un  s  of  Ex- 
otic Insects, '  *c.  Tlic  piates  form  a  miscellane- 
ous asscRibiai^c  ot'  the  more  beautiful  exotie  insects, 
which  the  extenaivc  collcciion  of  the  autiior  affbcded. 
Three  yam  after  the  pub  heat  ion  of  the  first  voIuom^ 
a  teeond  came  out ;  and  the  third,  which  copcludtt 
the  work,  appeared  in  I78£.  Beiidet  thoee  figured 
OmI  dcacribed  in  the  three  volumes  published,  the 
eztenihrc  cabinet  of  Mr  Drury  contained  many  choice 
«peeinieri>,  reserved  as  iliati  rials  tor  a  liuiilli,  amongst 
"bicli  Were  a  vast  number  of  curious  specjes,  col- 
li eted  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  ilie 
world  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  the  iniroduetnui  of 
which  would  have  rendered  this  voiuroeof  much  j^reiit- 
cr  intetctt  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Idr  Drurjr 
ctbmct  ooottuied  abetit  11,000  tpecict  of  iniecie 
(in  his  time  the  largest  collection),  which  he  obtafau 
ed  by  Irannmitting  printed  directions  in  various  !bd< 
giuiti  s  for  gathering  and  preserving  li  stens,  ufilring 
sixpence prr  uifect  "  for  nil.  t'roin  tlie  size  a  ho- 
ney-bee upward*."  This  11  oeuni  v»j>  di»poced  of 
by  public  auction,  and  produced  six  hundred  poundt. 
All  tlie  Briiiab  ipedet  were  purebaied  by  Mr  Do- 
novan. 

in  ml)  John  Rcmhold  Foieler  produced  *•  Ko« 
Vie  Speciet  Iniectorum  Ceoturia,'*  ute  avowed  pur* 
po«e  of  which  was  to  describe  an  hundred  specie*  of 

iii*fCts.  ni  t  mentioned  ir^the  latest  work  of  Liiiiiieug. 
The  greater  number  ot  the«e  are  coleopterous  iu*eet«, 
p.ntU'  it  digenous,  some  from  China,  and  others  Irotn 
Soutii  America.  Tbete,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
genera  Cisteta  and  Aatbribus,  which  are  adsptei 
ttwn  Geodrojr,  ere  arranged  after  the  aMBner  «( 
UMunitt  Meayof  theapedetwerembunrntolio* 
MMM,  but  eone  few  had  pttnowAj  been  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  works  of  Schcfler  and  Dnity. 
Forslcr  vius  one  of  the  naturalists  vvlio  uccompauied 
Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

The  "  Manti.'.Ra  Plsntai  um"  of  l.inne,  in  which 
several  insects  not  meniiooed  in  his  former  works  are 
described,  appeared  at  Holm,  this  year,  in  octavo. 

In  Curtit  produced  a  ttanalatioa  of  the 

**  FondRmeate  SntniBologiB"  of  Uim,  wUdi  icod* 
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Cutndogy.  ed  materially  to  adfuce  the  atttdy  of  •atooiologjr  ia. 
"^V^'  this  country. 

M.  r.  Hriinnich  produced  his  "  ZoolOghs  Fklod»- 

iMtnia,  Hathis;  ct  Lipsiae,"  in  8»o. 

"  Icones  rtji  Liiii  Natural iuna,  &c.  par  ]«  Ftatawnr 
Arcanius.    Copenhague,  I772-"  *K>' 

Abo  "  Introduction  aux  Observations  sur  la  Phy> 
,  Ac  pvL'Abbi  Rosier."  Vol.  I.  and  U.  Puia. 
Iiii  jouriialt  whidi  we  ihall  heacoforward  tenn 
Journal  de  Rozier,"  is  no«r  ooDtinued  monthly  no- 
der  the  title  of  "  Journal  de  Physique."   The  above 
two  volumes  contain,  "  1.  Observation.s  Kur  le  Nuto- 
p^e,  par  E.  Weiss.    2.  Histoire  dfs  C'haransons, 
avec  des  mu\eiis  pour  Ics  dt-truire,  Ac.    'A.  Dtbcrip- 
tioos  des  Plusieurs  Insectes  incouous  juiKju'  a  ce 
jour*"    In  this  memoir  will  be  found  figures  of  »p^ 
'  bjr  the  naturaittts  of  the  pnaeot  day 


Id  1T73,  Kahn  published  a  tract  relative  to  the 
node  of  preserving  and  catching  insects,  entitled, 
*'  Kurzf  aiilchung  Insecten  zu  sammk'n."' 

in  the  hUriie  year,  T.  P.  Yeats  published  "  Insti- 
tutinns  (it  I-".iiionml<i;;v,"  ail  u-iful  work,  being  a 
translation  or  the  characters  of  Linnean  orders  and 
MMra,  collated  with  three  other  systems  ;  namely, 
uiose  of  Geofioy*  8oopol>«  end  Schcfier.  It  contains 
many  ongind  ohscmnoM,  but  is  very  defective  io 
<he  ooo^wriMiii  dnwii  between  the  eyeteiM  of  Seopdi 
and  Llnnte. 

In  thi§  year,  too,  the  aCCOm  r  f  i  r  i:r  m:y\e  by 
the  c«lt;brai«d  Russian  naturan?!  i'uiiiui  u[)peared, 
entitled,  "  P.  S.  rulla-f  Ht-ise  dorch  VtTschievlenc 
Provizen  des  Uussichen  Knchs,  St  Petertburgh," 
ivhieb  hat  ImM)I  tunslutc'd  into  Latin  and  English. 

Id  the  aane  year»  Dr  J,  Hill  pubUsbed  a  "  Decade 
of  earioua  iBsects,  some  of  tbem  not  described  be- 
fore, shown  of  their  natural  siae,  aod  at  thqr  ap« 
pcared  through  a  microscope,"  drc  whtch  is  tllttstra* 
ted  with  ten  quorto  ji!ate«,  in  whicli  t'lc  fi,  u  an 
sometimes  imrociiKt-ly  m.ignified,  and  lar  troiu  cor- 
rect. The  iiccouiits  arc  tn  I'uglish,  and  are  acooiB« 
panied  with  obsrrs-:itions  uu  their  economy. 

In  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  folio,  by 

Jacob  L' Admiral,  "  Vcranderingen  van  Veele  in* 


And  "  J.  L.  Tagebodt  der  Raise  dureb  vcrschie- 
dene  Provinzen  der  Rnssistften  Reidts,  Alenburgh." 

Tw:>  (  '111  r  \  I'liT)  1    wtTf  published  before  1783. 

The  jLiurnal  lie  Hozicr,  fur  this  year,  contains,  1, 
"  Observations  sur  les  Mouches  communis,  par  Blon- 
deau.  2.  M6moire  sur  la  maniere  d'elever  les  iarves 
des  Papillons,  &c.  par  M.  Nicolas.  S.  Lettre  de  M. 
Bonnet,  tor  lea  moyens  de  conservir  diverse*  esp^ces 
d'lnseetNb"  dee. 

In  I77d,  J.  C*  Fabrkiui,  a  pupil  of  Linnsiaa,  pob- 
liriied  •  new  syetem  of  Entomology,  under  tbe  thie 
"  Systema  Eotomologia:,"  in  which  tlie  priiu-iples  of 
a  new  mode  of  classification  arv,  tur  the  tirat  timp, 
developiil.  He  hu.-.  taken  the  essential  characters 
of  his  clasawK  and  genera,  from  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  (Instrumenta  Cibaria),  which  has  given  to  bis 
classification  the  title  of  Ciiomii  Sjjfrtem.  Io  this 
work,  he  has  disposed  all  Emona  mto  eight  daseea, 
vis.  Eleutherata,  f  '/onata,  Si/nulala,  jlj^naiat  Ugo- 
tnta,  Glostata,  IthyngoUi,  and  AntUata,  Id  tlus  gc- 


Fabriciua  has  been  followed  by 
bat  few ;  but  his  mode  of  distinguishing  the  genera 

it  still  retiiinmi  hy  all;  uml  by  the  followers  of  La- 
treille,  it  IS  coniljined  with  other  essential  charactcn", 

Such  as  0lf,'aiis  ol'  h)ciimul ion,  v'w'C.     He  ;;;tii  ed 

much  reputation  by  this  work,  that  he  prutiecuted 
his  labours  with  increased  ardour,  and  acquired  the 
rank  ot  the  hnt  entomologist  of  his  age*  We  shall 
mMice  his  later  eystem  in  proper  order. 

AbO|  "  Descriptiones  Animaliun,  &c:  qua:  in 
Itinera  Oriental!  observavit,  Petrus  Forskal.  Post 
mortem  auctori,.  cJidit  Carsteii  XiibLihr."' 

Moses  Httrns  nUo  pi.liUshed  a  little  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  The  lMi<j;lisli  J^i  pidoptera,  or  Aurelian's 
Pocket  Companion,"  &c.  i<ondon  ;  an  alpluibetical 
catalogue  of  the  larger  Lepidoptera,  collected  by  Its 
autlior  in  Etttland*  This  little  tract,  although  ajqw^ 
feoiljr  insigomcant,haa  aaterlaUjr  eantribiiied  to  the 
pvactical  study  of  entomology  io  Britain.  The  Lin< 
nean  names,  as  far  as  they  were  known  to  him,  were 
added,  ajid  the  time  and  place  of  the  appeiirane*  of 
tlie  iusects  in  their  diftcrent  states  are  coiu-iM  ly  fjiven 
in  columns.  A  iVcntispiece  is  added,  expi  iining  the 
lerius  used  in  the  description  of  the  iiuecta  of  this 
order. 

"  Dissertaiione  seoooda  so  de'  Timpaxietti  deU' 
udito  sooverti  Nel  Granchio  Fmiuo  eSuJIa  Bixnrra 
di  lui  vha,  del  P.  A.  Mioasi.  Niqwli,  1775."  8vo. 
We  received  this  tare  work  as  we  were«oriecting  the 
press ;  it  is  therefoM  iniposaible  to  give  an  analjrais 
of  its  contents. 

The  Journa)  de  Rozier,  for  ihis  year  (Vol.  V.  and 
VI.),  contains,  *'  Trois  M6moirs  sur  les  Abeilles," 
&c.  par  M.  Bonnet ;  and  Vol.  VIII.,  for  177G,  con> 
tains,  "  Essai  sur  la  Foormi,  par  M.  Baihoteau." 

In  the  same  year,  PMer  Brown,  m  bb  "  New  II- 
lastratlonaof  &ology,"li|;itred  "cvcral  insects. 

And  J.  H.  Italzer  published,  in  (ju  irto,  his  "  Ab- 
gckiirzte  OebLhiehte  der  In-eeten,  Winterthur." 

The  ''  (ieiicra  liisci-lormii"  of  Fabricius  appeared 
In  til  is  year. 

Also,  "  Beytragc  zur  Kuturgrschichte  von  Frauz, 
vou  Paula  Schranl^,  Leipzig."  8vo. 

O.  F.  Miiller  produced  hia  "  Zooloigiie  Danics» 
Prodromus,  &c.  Hafhiie^"  which  is  an  nselbi  bode. 

A  valuable  work  was  published  at  Halle  in  octavo, 
by  J.  Schroter,  named,  "  Abhandlungen  iiber  ver- 
schicvlriii  r;,  ^rngtuxidc  der  NaturgQSldlicbtei''  milC« 
cccdui|'  puit  appeared  in  1777. 

Also,  an  useful  book  in  tjuarto,  entitled,  "  Syste- 
matisches  VerKeichniz  der  Schmetterlinge  der  Wicn- 
ergegand,  &c.  Wien." 

Scopoli,  in  1777t  produoed  hia  '*  Introductio  ad 
Historiam  Naturalem."  In  this  weilt,  insects  are  di. 
vided  into  five  groups,  under  the  singular  appella- 
tions of,  I.  StMnmeriam'l<teifkga ;  S.  Geoffroif- 
^ymnopirra  ;  3.  Rot-selii-lep'ulopiera  ;  Rftiumurti' 
prolxactdea  ;  Fi,  Friicbii  iolcopUra.  In  thi.s  manner 
he  i  Uii-jiios  each  tribe  with  the  name  ot'  the  au- 
thor who  )ias,  in  bis  opinion,  been  most  successful 
in  the  ezphuwiion  of  that  to  which  Ina  name  Is  at> 


la  this  ftftOe  year,  J.  A.  E.  Goeae  began  his  ex- 
tensive systematic  work,  called,  "  Entomologische 
beytriige  zu  des  Hitters  Linn^  zwijflen  Au)^gabe 
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Baumiep.iet  NatuT  Systems,"  &c.  which  was  continued  pro. 
"^V^^  gretlhfdy  in  parU,  till  1783,  in  octavo. 

Bipar  ibo  produced  in  Gennany  the  first  part  of 
bis  Tafaudde  work  on  T^ido|itcra,  entitled,  "  Die 

Schmetterlinge  in  Abbildaiif;  nacli  der  Nalur  mh 
Bcschreibungen,"  illustratud  by  several  plates;  a  s«< 
cond  part  appeared  in  1779,  und,  bdbn  two 
other  parts  also  were  pubiutied. 

Tlie  Journal  de  Ruzier,  for  this  year  (Vols.  IX. 
and  X^,  contains,  1.  *'  Suite  de  I'Essai  »ur  la  Fourmi, 
pw  M<  Barboteau.  2.  Description  d'uiie  Lepiure, 
et  d'uue  opdce  de  Scoipion  aquatique;"  and  Vol. 
XI.,  for  1778.  contains.  *•  ObeetfMioBe  aur  h  pro* 
duction  de-  ]  ritt  s     ,  Trabes,  par  M.  de  Badier." 

At  Ikrlui,  liunijg  ilie  samt  JtKt,  P.  S.  Pallas 
published  iti  rjuarto,  "  N'aliirgcscfaichtC  Merkmirdi- 
gcu  Tliierc,  in  nelcher  Vornehmlich  neuc  und  un- 
Dehanntc  Thierarten  durch  kupferstriche,  Betcbrei< 
bungcn  und  Erklaruitgen  eriiiulcrt  weidat*" 

And,  Paul  CzeropiukjTtia  OCtW0!»  **  TotiwSegni 
Animalua  Genera." 

Abo,  in  quarto,  **  NonwndaMr  owl  BdducilMiag 

der  Insecten  in  der  Crnfl^chaft  HMHUhHwiIMn* 
berg,  von  J.  A.  B.  BergslraeMer.'' 

"  Magazin  fiir  die  Licbhaber  der  Entomologle 
Heranugegeben,  voo  J.  G.  Fucsly,  Zurich  und 
Wintcrthur." 

"  Versuch  eincr  Naturgeschichte  vom  Liflaud, 
Entworfen,  von  J.  L.  Fischer,  Leipzig."  Svo. 

Moaea  Hairia  also  puUislwd  bia  Aunlian,  or 
Natural  Histoiy  of  Ei^lish  Inieeti,  iWBie^»  Hodn 
Kid  nutterflicf,  London."  4-to. 

Lastl\,  '  .J.  C.  1  abricii  PhiloMphia  Entomolo- 
gica;"  a  small  work,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  in- 
dispensably tit'Cva«ary  to  the  library  of  the  ticictititie 
Entomologist. 

In  1779,  Picter  Cramnu  r  pubiiithed  a  work  on 
exotic  Lcpidoptcra,  entitled,  "  Dc  vit  Landsche  Ka- 
peUen,  Voorkomende  in  de  drie  Waereld  deeieo 
Aaia,  Africa,  en  America.'*  Tbwparc,  vith  the  coo- 
tinuatiun  puUidMd  in  ITSS,  eomwoflf  bur  fuaiio 

vol  allies. 

And,  in  tTic  same  year,  anoilier  very  extensive 
work,  devoted  also  to  Lepidoptera,  oaiued,  "  l'.i]>il- 
lons,  d' Europe  peinLs  d'apres  Nati;rc,  par  Ernst 

Aiio,  in  octavo,  "  Anfangsgriiiide  der  Naturges- 
cbichlat  von  N.  G.  Leske.    Leipzig  " 

TlM  JounuU  de  Boiier»  for  thi*  year,  VoL  XIII., 
contalne,  «  OI»em|tjeaa  nir  ka  ffiuft  dee  Bapil- 
Ions,  par  J.  Bernoulli." 

A  very  valuable  little  book,  in  one  volume  octavo, 
on  the  animals  of  Greenland,  was  publislu  d  in  ITso, 
viz.  "  Othonis  Fabricii  Fauna  liranlundica.  lluf- 
niic  et  LipsiiB.'' 

"  LettfW  sur  les  Truii'es  du  Pi^mont,"  par  Ic 
Comie  de  Borch.  Milan,  1780.  8vo.  Contaana  Ob* 
tervations  on  the  insect*  tiiat  Acstroy  trufflea| 

"  Hydrarchntc  quae  io  eQids  Darise  palustnbttsde* 
texit,  descripsit,  &c.  Otho  FrcdcricuB  ^liiller.  Lip- 
siaf,  1781."  \  very  valuable  work,  with  good  figures 
of  the  species  of  the  genera  Hydrat'icia,  in"  I't.us. 

J.  C^.  Fabricii  Jspecies  InsectOfuiu,  iiutuburgi 
at  Killonii."    Two  volumes  octavo. 

F.  P'  Scbrank  produced  adeacriptive  catalogue  of 
ttelnaecti  af  AMttiti  adled,  <<£inBenii«IiiMCi«* 


rum  Au--<trin?  lisdigenorutn,"  which  has  since  baaBBWoaiiig^ 
reudtred  into  German  by  Fucsly.  >^*^0 

Johaaa  Huaomik  von  1  ju't.-.*;^  this  year, 
publisiied  at  Zurich,  the  6rst  part  ofnis  catalogue  of 

tlie  Insects  of  tlie  Tyrol,  "  Verzcicimiis  und  Bcs- 
clireiinmu  dtr  I'lrokr  Jn-secten  ,"  a  tecond  part  ap- 
pt-ared  ui  1784  He  adi'pts  a  syitim  very  diitinct 
iroiu  i\mi  of  Liunteus.  IiiM;cli>  are  by  him  disposed 
into  ten  groups,  characterized  from  vanouj  parta  of 
the  body,  and  are  named,  Scaralxeoidet,  GrtfUoidc*^ 
Cimicoulti,  PapUionoidett  Libelttdoities,  VetpokUs^ 
Mtaeoidei,  Camcnidtt,  Araaoidet,  and  ^— '""ffat, 

**  Icooee  InaoGlonMn  proaertim  Rosttv,  Siberie- 
que,  peculiarium,  qua.-  eo!li.f;it  et  di  scriptionibus  il- 
lustravit,  Petrus  Siroon  I'ailaa,  M.  D.  l>iaiij^i«, 
iTtll."    One  volume  8vo. 

Ihmiberg,  too,  published  at  Upial,  the  first  part 
of  his  "  Museum  Naturalium  Acadcmio:  UI)Mlenlii^'* 
to  which  twenty  other  parU,  and  an  appendix,  ware 
added  before  1800. 

"  Beitrage  aur  luekteogcacbicbte,  Ac  W.JCaod^ 
Leipzig."  8*0. 

James  Barbut  published,  in  t)ic  sanic  year,  an  clc- 
mentary  book,  entitled,  "  The  Genera  hi^ciorum  of 
Linnius,  exemplified  by  various  Specinicns  of  Eng. 
li:ili  Insects,"  London.  As  mi  illustration  of  the 
Linnean  JSystem,  this  work  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  English  render,  but  bia  views  arc  too  limited 
to  admit  of  even  mere  general  utility.  Ita  autlior 
doea  not  aeem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  net  iu- 
pntenenti  die  wieoee  had  undemoeon  the  Coati. 
nent,  in  the  iater^'al  between  ine  publicaiion  of 
Linnsras's  last  work,  and  tlie  time  he  wrote  ;  and  lia.s 
iticrtfore,  drawn  no  comparisons  between  them, 
whiili,  «liluiut  innovation,  must  luivc  placed  the 
science  in  a  more  lucid  point  of  view.  It  is  to  the 
»tlu>cc  oi  English  writers,  either  arising  from  want 
of  information,  from  sentimentaef  Qliberality,  frooi 
jealousy  or  D«^ligeDoe,  that  we  mutt  aieribe  the  vwj 
low  state  of  eotomological  (and  Indeed  of  every 
branch  of  zoological  and  aootomical)  Itnowledga  in 
Britain,  at  tlic  present  period. 

-Mo-cs  n.irris.  in  17"^-.  publisl(ed  his  "  T\jios'tion 
ot  Lnj,'lish  InaCClir,  lie."  illustrated  by  til'ty.one  COp- 
pei  jdatis,  tn  Ito,  in  «!iicli  he  has  given  figures  of 
about  500  species.  The  descriptions  arc  in  French 
and  English  ;  the  specitic  namee  fat  Latin,  but  manv 
of  them  of  a  nature  by  no  means  to  be  toleralet^ 
such  as  Apis  Audeo,  Ac. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy  we 
find  a  paper  by  .Morand,  entitled,  "  Memoire  anr  lea 
VcTt  du  TrunOj  et  aur  lee  Mouchea  qui  en  pmvieik* 
iient." 

"  Versuch  eincs  Dinriuni  iibcr  die  0£conoraie 
Mancher  Insectcn  im  \\  iiit<  r,  von  .1.  <.  Semler." 

Another  interesting  work  nppjarud  this  year, 
"  Nues  Magaain  fur  die  Liebh<it>vr  der  Entomolo* 
gie,  HerausgcgebcB,  ton  J.  C.  Fuesly,  \Vioder> 
thur."  Svo. 

In  1 7S3  appeared  "  C.  Lib.  Bar.  De  Occr,  Genera 
et  Species  Iriscctomm  V  gCI'.ero^i>^inJi  auctoris  scrip, 
life  extraxit,  A.  J.  lletzitis.  Lipsijp,  1783."  Svo. 
In  this  work,  insects  are  divided  nvto  louricLO  groups, 
under  the  titles,  Lcoidojifcra,  Alinguia,  Seurofterat 
HumtHtfUru,  t^gftmnia,  DerMopfeiv,  Hemtflmt 
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IHiiwiliIJi  Coleopiera,  Hakeraia,  Proioscidca,  Sndorui,  Arcf 
nata,  jIlrieMktf  and  Cruttaua. 

In  the  same  jtmr,  W.  Cottii jraUiahed  an  intaaeau 
iog  iiitle  pamphlet.  *  A  Short  Hfatorr  «r  the  Broira* 
Tail  Motii,"  the  caterpillar  of  which  haJ  appeared 
in  such  immense  swaruis  in  the  fields  surrounding 
London,  duriag  the  <iiinimer  of  I78i,  and  dcspoUed 
10  many  trees  of  their  foliage,  as  to  create  apprvhou- 
gions  of  the  lotai  destruction  of  the  whok'  vegetable 
iiingdain,  and  to  apread  such  an  alarm  tbcougbout 
the  nliala  popidalion  of  that  vast  metniiolia,  tbat 
prajan  w«ra  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
to  avert  th«  aupposed  impending  calamity.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  tract  is  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of 
dtcae  apprehensions,  and  to  show,  that  com  and  grass, 
not  being  the  food  itf  tbew  fdmcioai  aoimalib  irould 
cacape  their  attack. 

In  1784,  J.  A.  B.  Befgitnesser  puUkbed  bit  d«> 
aeniarjr  voric,  in  oettnro^  enthM,  Bo>oiaolagi»  9q^ 
larwn  in  mo  Coneinaata." 

Thuober^',  m  ihls  year,  puUiabed  hia  **  DiMCrtatio 
sistens  (nsccia  iiuecicu." 

And  Herbst  produced  his  work,  entitled.  "  Kurzc- 
Einlcttung  zur  Kcntittiieii  dtst  hiascitiu,  liurUii." 
8vo. 

The  "Journal  dc  Rozier"  (Vols,  XXlV.and  -XXV.) 
COntaina,  1.  "  Mcmoire  sur  I'HI^toire  de«  Abeilles, 

KrAbb^Ray."  2.  "  Dissertatkmaur  laaemibiliti 
InMCtes,  ,prc-ced£c  de  quelques  dbiemtiottB  mr 
la  Monte,  par  I'Abbc  Poirut"  and  Vols.  XXVI.  and 
XXVII.,  for  1785,  contain,  1."  Moyen  simple  de 
desscchcr  les  lartres  pour  les  constrver  dans  lis 
collections  Entoinologtques  a  cotC  de»  Insectes 

Iu'cllcs  produisent,  par  D' Antic."    2.  "  Description 
a  qodques  individus  nonstroeax  de  la  P^iicalaire 
des  Boi*,  par  Reynier." 

"  Entomologia  Pliristeiuu,  «iv«  Catakgiaa  Insccto- 
rum  qux  in  agro  Parisiens!  reperiuntur,  aecuodum 
ItJeihoJurii  GeoiiVccanumj  edente  A>  F*  Da  Fduc* 
Croy."    Two  volumes  l  ijino. 

Matthew  Martyn  published  this  year  in  Exeter, 
hia  **  Aurelian's  Vudt;  Mecum."  The  insects  are 
whiagaiealty  arranged,  according  to  the  LinnanB 
daieei  «ad  otdara  of  pianla  on  which  they  feed. 

*■  HIttorIa  nataralS*  CureulioDiim  Suede,  aaetore 
Gtibrie!  Bonsdorff,  <.^c.  L'psaliae."  4to. 

"  NutursysUni  u!ler  Bekanten  in  und  Ausiandi* 
Schen  Insecten,  tec  von  C«rl.  (iu^taf.  Jabl00ll(y« 
Berlin,  Fortgcictzt,  von  J.  T.  W.  Herbst." 

In  1786,  Xavier  Wulfen  published  an  account  of 
the  In^L'Ct^  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  (»ood  Hope*  eo* 
titled,  "  Uesariptionea  quoraMMD  C^wuiim  biwe^ 
Oraaai  Eriangsew" 

The  •*  Joamal  de  Bosieri"  fiv  tint  jwar  (IToli. 
XXVnr.  and XXIX.), contains,  1.  "  Observationg  sur 
dcs  Crevettcs  de  RiviC*re  phosphoriques,  par  MM. 
Tiiulis  et  Bernard."  "  JteehereliLS  sur  les  Sju- 
ter«:de>>  et  sur  las  rooyens  de  les  dcitiruir^,  par  M. 
Baron  and  Vols.  XXX.  and  XXXI..  for  17«7, 
contain,  I .  "  ObservatioDs  sur  la  diuie  de  la  vie  de 
certains  Intectea,  par  M.  RBMndU"  9*  **  M^moivee 
eur  nielfoei  Inaei^  de  Barbarie,  par  I'Abb^  Poi- 
ret.'*  3.  *'  Obaerrationa  aor  les  eflcts  de  la  figitrc  dc 
rAraignL-e-Crabe  des  Andllcs,  pur  \T.  .Vrthaud." 
i.  "  Description  de  la  B^te  4  mille  pieds  de  St  LK>- 
WOMm  IV,  f ABT  I. 


mii^ue,  par  le  meme."   5.  "  Lettre  de  ^f .  Braydre,  Enwahn 
ft  n.  Thouin»  aur  nn  nouvel  Insect."  6.  "  Muaioire  ^«i<^v^/ 
wr  QiwIvMa  Inaaciaq,  par  M.  de  la  Martini^" 
7>  "  Lettre  de  te  Cootie  de  BaniamoiMky,  sur  une 

Araignei." 

"  Dominieufi  CyriJlus  pubiishcd  tliis  year  a  folio 

work  on  the  Insects  of  NapJet^  entitled^  **  Batanom.  ■ 
logia  Neopoiitana." 

A  curious  little  tract,  on  the  Gad-fly,  was  pub* 
liihed  io  Leipic,  by  J.  S.  Fischer,  entitled,  "  Obeer* 
fatlonea  de  QSstro  ovino  atquc  boviao  bete.** 

"  J.  C  Fabdcii  MantiaM  laMctonim,  Hafafae;' 
Two  vdlumea  6vo. 

"  V.  Petagiia;  Specimen  Insectorum  Oltarintia 
Calabria,  Fraucolurti  et  Miiguntia;."  4to. 

"  Disputatio  inau^'uralis  de  CoceiutHlas  Nature, 
Vtribiu  et  Uso,  A.  J.  G.  Liock.   Lipsue."  4to. 

Jehft  AduM  published  «  EMtja  OB  (be  Micro* 
aoope,"  in  oMrto,  Loodon. 

The*' J^rnal  de  Rocler,"  VoLXXXlII..  for  1788, 
contains,  1.  "  Extrait  d'un  Mcmoire  hi  u  I'Academie 
deii  Sciences,  sur  les  parties  de  la  boiiche  des  Ia> 
i'Lti-:,  par  M.  Olivier;"  and  Vols.  XXXIN'.  and 
WXV.,  for  I'ibii,  cuntain,  1.  "  iieclierches  sur  la 
Chenille  Processionaare  du  Pin,  par  M.  Do/thes." 
S.  "  Mcmoire  sur  quelq^  eipdce  de  Cbafanwni  da 
la  Giiyenoe  FraDfolte,  par  .M*  Senni  da  MomNi- 

A  aeriea  of  Lctteta,  on  .  the  important  subject  of 

the  eochineol  insect  (whtdi  liad  been  discovered  at 
Miidras  11  few  years  before^,  from  James  Anderson, 
addressed  to  Sir  J.  Bai>k>,  iVotn  iMiulr;i.<,  were  pub- 
lished. Two  other  letters  have  been  published 
since. 

In  the  aane  jeir,  Swedenia  published  a  mono* 
gfapb  on  that  cnrioaa  and  bitarestinK  genus  Cerap- 
terus,  in  a  Memoir,  entitle<l,  *'  Beskrifuing  poa  elt 
nytt  genus  ibiand  insecterna,  hdrande  til  Coleop- 
tera." 

The  work  of  M- 15.  Burkliausen,  on  the  I-epidoptera 
oF  Europe,  appeared  at  I'ranctbrt,  entitled,  Natur- 

ff.«cliichtt;  dcr  Euroi>aisclien  Sdimctturlinge  nach 
yitematischer  ordnung." 

J.  F.  Gmelin  published  his  edition  of  the  Linneaa 
9j(jfesra  NvtHret.   The  Entomological  part  is  ooni- 

prized  in  three  parts,  and  «  as  published  at  Leipsic 
'l"he  editor  is  considerably  indebted  to  the  writings 
of  Fabricius ;  and,  although  he  rejects  his  clussifica* 
tion,  yet  he  has  copied  the  s|H;ctcs,  and  incorporated 
them  with  the  Linnean  genera,  which  he  has  divided 
into  families,  answering  to  the  Fabriciao  genera» 
and  has»  bj  this  neaos,  very  materially  augmented 
«nd  ioyfesed  the  original  worfcof  Unncna }  altbow|^ 
he  has  comroftted  m  vast  number  of  the  most  max* 
cusable  b! .:i.:1';ts,  cspeclnlly  ir.  t;i-  n,iijt:it! 'ins  aiid  re- 
ferences 10  piatea.  He  huj.,  la  lu^ity  ii;i=tauces,  dc- 
Ncribcd  the  same  species  twice  or  three  times,  under 
different  names.  But  we  are  surprised  that  his  errofa 
are  so  few,  when  aw  consider  that  ha  was  butadoaet 
compiler. 

In  this  year  also  was  published,  in  Leipsic,  a 
work,  entitled,  «  Nutalicbea  Allerley  aas  der  Natur 
und  dein  gemeinen  Leben  fur  allerley  Leser,  von  J 

A.  E.  (Jofze."  8v(j. 
Mr  Thomas  Marsbam  wrote  the  article  Entomo- 
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EntoBMlggr.kgy  in  "  Hall's  Encyclopaedia,"  which  w  iUoMrtted 
^^V^  1»  three  plates.  In  this  paper  he  briefly  expWiw 
tne  fintoaoldgicat  Syitem  of  Umutwtr  and  mentiom 
Ae  names  of  Mveral  anthort  of  cnuMnoe ;  he  like- 
wi'e  explains  tbe  methml  of  coUeoting  and  ptaaar?. 
iug  i»»eclt. 

In  this  year.  too.  J.  J.  Rbmer  pub!i.-liecl  his  "  Ge- 
nera Insectaruin  Linniei  et  Fobricii,  Iconibut  Illus- 
trate, &c.  Vitadarl  Hdvedomat."  4M.  Thi»  wurk 
aontaint  thirtT«<a»ca  cxphaatorr  pbtet.  neariy  all 
of  whtcJi  had  jrawfoatiy  uoowhiwed  the  work  of 
Sulrer. 

The  cilubrattJ  Olivier  pubh^hcd  tlti^  )car  the 
first  part  of  a  very  volumtnout  and  vulnaiilc  work, 
entitled,  "  Entomologie,  ou  Hi»totre  N'aturetle  dtHi 
Insectes,  atcc  dcs  caracti^res  gC'nt'riques  et  speci- 
fiqiie»,  &C.  Fari»."  Mo.  From  iu  title,  it  would 
taeoi  that  tbe  author  intcikM  to  have  treated  on 
every  class  and  order ;  aad,  fai  cenrormity  with  the 
first  part,  to  hate  iflnstrated  the  whole  with  fif^re*. 
He,  however,  lia«  cnnfinctJ  the  bfuk  rtitin  ly  tt)  thv 
illustrntfoT)  of  the  L'oieopteni,  which  wa*  rendered  ai 
rompletc  as  ju.-shlble,  and  asaworkof  rcftreBoe*  ia 
one  o*  very  great  utility. 

G.  Paykiill  producetl  in  this  year,  at  UptMl, 
"  Mooographia  Staphyiinonm  8ueciK»"  m  octavo^ 

And  C.  de  Villen  pubHihed,  at  I^oae,  a  amill 
work,  under  the  title,  "  Linnvi  Entomoloj^ia,  ftc 
ciimnte  et  augeate  C.  de  Villere,  Lupduni,"  8vo.  lo 
t^  ^ic!l  the  author  has  availed  hitrist'lf  of  the  works  of 
(ri'nfkriy,  De  G«*er,  and  Kabriciuf. 
And  at  Lei]>jic,  in  octavo,  "  Aiifa 
Naturgc»cbichte  von  N.  G.  Leiike." 

In  1790,  some  remarks  on  the  genus  Melolontha 
were  published  in  the  "  Jounial  for  die  Entooiolo* 
gle,"  Ac.  vor  D.  J.  Mayer. 

In  the  same  year,  a  catalogue  of  the  Injects  of 
Behcmia,  entitled,  "  J.  D.  iVi-^slcr,  N'liviirhniss 
ButiinisciiL-r  Inseclen,  I'ra^.  "  4to. 

And  "  fauna  Lftruca,  ^Lstons  Insccta,  cjuo:  ia 
provinciis  Florentina  et  Piwna  proesertim  collegit, 
Petrus  Ro«gfu8,  Liburni."  4to.    The  acQOS  Xeno», 
the  type  of  the  new  order  JM^p|plfni,  u  lint  mad* 
■kjtowa  ia  this  work. 

Alio,  "  DIssertalio  Rlsterieo«nBtaralii,  ignotas  In- 

am  torum  species  ronlincns ;  auctoro  Conrail  Quctt- 
nal,  LundiT."  tto.  Tin's  author  is  also  the  author  of 
two  tracts,  but  wf  are  ignorant  of  their  date*;  the 
finit  i«  on  I'apilio,  entitled,  "  Beskrifningar  iifer  8 
nya  Svenska,  Dagljarillar the  aecoadoQ  a  moth, 
"  BeikrtTningar  ofer  ea  7  Natljaiil." 

G.  Phykul  too  pnoduced  kis  *'  MonograpbHi  Cara- 
bonun  Sueciab" 

L.  G:  Scriba  likewiae  published  two  works,  "  Bey. 
trage  zu  der  Inseclen  Gcschichtc;  Franknirt."  And 
"  Journal  fiir  die  Liebhabcr  der  Entomologie ; 
Fkanklurt." 

And  "  Insccten  Kalender,  von  N.  J.  B.  Mainz." 
tvo. 

The  Journal  de  Rosla^  VoL  XXXYI.,  coDtaina  a 
Mar  entitled,  Natiee  ear  on  pbfoomine  occasU 
oni  par  one  espece  de  Foniml  nonuD^e  par  LbMsus 
Fbrmiea  nigra ;  par  M.  Dorthea." 

Lastly,  the  first  volume  of  a  pi  cat  compilation  on 
.Zoology,  entitled,  "  Virarium  N'aturie,  or  the  naty 


raliit's  MiaeeUavy,  bj  Q.  Shaw,  the  flfuea  by  P.i 
Nodder."    A  votuaM  was  produced  amiiiallj  Jbr  < 

twenty-four  years,  when  the  author  died.  8eMnd 
gaudy  insects  are  figured  in  this  wurk. 

In  171)1,  the  tirsl  volume  of  the  ■  TrauKuctioos  of 
the  Linn«aii  Society  ofLoiiiiDn"  iippearvd,  and  con- 
tained the  following  papers:  ].  "  On  the  Pkoleatt 
Bombyte  Lubricrjifdo  of  Lionwu*,  and  some  other 
species  allied  to  it ;  by  T.  Marahant,  Eaq."  S.  "  Soma 
observations  on  the  Natnialliislanr  aSCmradioLafa- 
tki  and  HUpha  grium  of  Lurama ;  by  W.  Curtis,  Esq." 
S.  "  Account  "(  a  sinpiilar  eoiiformalion  in  t!iu  Wingi 
of  some  Moths,  bv  Esprit  (lioma."  4.  "  Descriptions 
of  two  new  spi'cies  of  I'linltrtta,  by  Lm  Hokc  ;'  and, 
Wtly,  under  the  head  of  extracts  frotB  tbe  minute 
book,  we  find  mentioa  of  a  I 
catcd  by  Mr  Drj'ander. 

In  the  Mune  year,  "  Nenastaa  Magaain  for  die 
Lctbhaber  der  EaloiMlerir,  haiaigsftkutt  van  IX 
H.  Schneider;  5  befte.  Stnulsood.^  6v«». ' 

I.ikewiM',  •'  Alphabetisches  Vcrzeichnis  der  Bis- 
<  luT  Bi  hauiHi  n  Sehnieterlinpe,  *c.  Von  C.  C  Jung. 
Marklbriit."  8vo. 

Abo,  an  interesting  work  on  some  Uymeuuptera, 
entitled,  "  Naturgeadl{cilte,  KlasKification  und  No- 
mendatur  der  Inaactao  von  Bcinen,  Wesgen  and 
Ameiaencescblet.  FhuikJbrt  am  Maims  von  C  X 
I<adwig.'  4to. 

In  1793,  Edward  Donovan  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  bis  "  Natural  HiKtory  of  Britikh  Injects." 
8vo.  The  work  consists  of  eighteen  volumes,  which 
were  published  in  sucoe«uve  years,  and  includes 
figure  s  and  descriptions  of  a  considerable  variety  of 
eipecie.i,  being  the  most  e&tensive  elucidation  of 
Britisb  fintofliuilflgy  thai  haa  bitkatto  htm  mint- 
taken. 

Thomas  Martyn  published  in  the  same  year.  "  The 
Engli«h  Eittumologist,  exhibiting  all  the  coleopterous 
insects  found  in  Englanil.  incluiiiMj;  up»arils  o(  five 
hundred  different  specie*,  the  tiguris  i>i  which  have 
never  been  given  to  the  public ;  the  whole  accurately 
drawn  and  painted  a(\er  nature,  arranged  I 
olitT  the  Linncan  system.  London."  4t0ii 
this  work  is  so  frequaatly  citad,  the  figBfC*  ar»  1 
1y  useless,  and  the  text  but  indilieient. 

J.  C  Fabricius  published  in  this  year  Ms  "  EntO- 
Riologm  Systematica."  A  supplement  appeared  in 
1798.  under  which  dMe  W«  aMttt  DMBlNn  his  F 


MoMignpliia 


systematic  views. 

And  G.  Paykull  prodlMBd  bb 
Cnrculiooum  Snecic' 

Laatlj,  O.  F.  MilOar  piddiabad  kit 
Wfltk,  **  Sntaoioatraca  seu  InsecU  tcsUoOA  «■ 
■quBiDanIc  et  Norvegis  reperit,  descripsit  Ct  leoni- 
bns  illustravit,  O.  F.  Mfilier.  1- rankfurti."  4to.  In 
this  volume,  aJl  the  Eottroiuostracii,  which  UnnC-  had 
comprehended  imder  the  generic  title  Monoii.ti.lui 
(excepting  his  cancer  talinus  and  Uagnaiu),  are  ar- 
ranged a*  follow : 

J.  MoaoctTU.  *  Vnnahe$.   Geo.  1.  Amynome; 
%m  NaupUua. 

Biv§ke$,  Geo.  S.  Cypria ;  4.  Glf- 
thcre;  B.  Daphnia. 
***  Cnutacei.  Gai.  6.  C|dopti  7* 
Polyphemus. 
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tUmtkO'   n.  BlMOeOLl.  *  Uuivaivet.  Geo.  8.  Aiguki*; 
■^V^*  Ckligiw:  10-  Litnulus. 

Bivalves.  Gen.  I  J.  LynoWM. 
G.  VV.  F.  P*nier,  in  1793,  published  hte  "  Bey- 

tTiigv  zur  Gt's<  tiiclilc  tier  Inft-cten.  Erianp.  ;"  and,  in 
th«  Mnie  year,  comtoenced  tlie  ''  Fauna  Iiisectoruiu 
GemianiiB  Initia,  odtir  Deutihlantl  Inscctcp."  One 
faandred  and  nine  numbers,  each  contaiaiiig  twenty- 
four  plates,  were  published  before  the  death  of  the 
MtiMir.  In  Uw  foUoiriag  vmt,  J7jH^  Iw  puWiahed 
Ut  **  EntomoloKw  GermaHB.  Fu*  L  VmrniMrg." 
8vo.  AI«o  "  I'nr  iinri-  rrihcctorum  Americs  Borealia 
Prodromus ;"  mid  tdiied  "  J.  E.  Voet  Icnnes  iii»e€- 
toruni  Coiedptraturum,  Ac  jJImtlWit  O.  W.  F.  Ful- 
aer.  Erlaogte."  4to. 

"  NeuMtM  MbguUM  fur  die  Libhaber  des  Ento- 
iBolofie  henmgBgtbma,  voa  U.  H.  Sdioflider.  SUvi- 
WHair  9wo. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Traniactiooa  of  the  Lia- 
nean  Society  appeared  this  year ;  in  which  are  ilie 
fallowing  Entomological  pajn  r? :  ! .  "  The  History 
and  Descriptions  of  four  »|>fciis»  of  Fluiiann,  by  ^^r 
J.  Beckwiiii."  2.  •'  A  new  arrangement  of  tliu  >;i'mis 
P^iiio  of  Linnaeus,  by  W.  Jones."  In  this  paper  a 
■dr  division,  the  Jlomani,  i»  uUeA^MlA  tbe  cbarac- 
4ai»ar  the  Lineaan  diviaioM  are  veiy  Btash  aowaded. . 

In  tbe  Jovnal  de-Roaier  (wbieh  Iuk,  ihr  the  fim 
time,  appears  under  tbe  care  of  J.  C.  Lain6lherie), 
for  this  year,  we  find  a  paper  by  Monsieur  Luce, 
eniitletl,  "  Description  li'un  liist-ctc  I'hoKphorique." 

lit  17i^  was  published  in  HalJe,  in  fivu,  "  Eoto- 
mologisches  Bilderbucb  flir  |nage  loeecteiwamler. 
Ton  J.  H.  A.  Duoker." 

"  D.  H.  Hofpe  EntuneratSo  biMtorum  circa 
Eriaofuu  ktdigwman,  &c. ;  OhaetraiionflHia  Iconir 
bfisqae  illiutrata,  Erianga-."  8vo. 

Tlir  I'j  )  of  Great  Britain,  hy  W.  I.owin. 
London.  Uo.  in  tiiis  vvurk  tlic  Bultertiies  of  Eng- 
lami,  sixty  in  number,  and  all  that  wtrtf  at  that  tine- 
discovered  in  England,  are  elegaatly  figured. 

The  "  Gesellschaft  Naturfotw^endcr  Freunde  zu 
BerliD,"  for  thii  i«ar«  cootaiiit  a  paper  aatitled 
"  Bcflcteibvmr  eioifar  aatiiMliaehen  loiaetiDj .  von 
Miwianariua  John  in  Tankebar." 

P.  A.  LatreiMe,  in  179^,  produced  tits  "  Ptveis  dn 
caracteres  des  Genres,"  a  work  which  conimt  iues 
a  new  a^ru  in  the  science  of  Entomology,  sad  in 
wliich,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  di^tril)lllion  of  Insect*, 
Crustacea,  &c.  into  families,  i!<  indicated.  The  ge- 
nen  are  cbaracteri^.eil  by  the  modiSoation  of  the  or* 

Cat  oiaiticatkm.   tbrougboitt  tbb  voImm  we 
tbe  Mate  acuteoaM  of  oMarratioB,  that  chaiae- 
terinanB  tbe  wwka  of  iUtt  the  ficitof  Bntonolo- 

gists. 

Mr  John  Francillon  also  publi»hed  this  year.  "  De- 
scriptioD  of  a  rare  itcarabieus,  from  Potosi."  Ihe 
subject  of  this  paper  has  been  named  i>.  Macropus, 
by  Shaw.  It  forme  the  qrpe  of  a  new  geous*  tbe 
charactera  of  which  will  be  aooD  ghrw  to  the  iroild, 
fay  W.  Macleay,  Em.  a  mm  accnaie  and  leaned 
entonoli^t,  who  ■  ao«r  eeeapSed  wtlh  exann- 
ing  the  uld  genus  Scar^seus  of  Linnaeus,  of  which 
his  father's  cabinet  contains  about  2000  species, 
which  heinienditoanHCPHlomtiualflwilMand 
genera* 


The  second  volune  of  "  Catalog  Bibliothecae  Ennwahp. 
Histurica  Naturallt,  Joaeplii  Bankij  Baraneti,"  by  '•^'V^ 
T.  lAi^aiMier,  compreliending  the  entomological 
works  of  that  immense  collection,  appeared  this  year. 

The  contents  of  this  work  un-  so  admirably  arrang* 
eJ.  iia  to  form  a  valuable  bibliographical  systwn  of 
Entomologifiol  wiitent  dows  to  die  di^  of  ita  puUip 

caiioii. 

"  MoiUigM|lhia  Bombyliorum  Bohemis,  Iconibua  ' 
liluetreie,  aucture  J.  C.  MOuu,  ML  S>,  Fragw." 

In  17!>7  appeared,  <*  Nalunqrateaa  der  Ungcflii* 
geltcn  In»ecteii,  von  J,  F.  VV.  Horbst.  Er^ter  Heft. 
Uerlio."  4to.  i  n  is  vulunic  contaios  the  Soipugee, 
Phr^nni^  'rh-  !ephi  oiii.  und  0;///tMM'»  which  arO  il> 
lu»trated  by  coiuured  Inures. 

"  illustratio  Icooegfapbia  loswctorom  qiue  hi 
Musfieu  Parisnis  obaervavit,  J.  C*  Febiidut.  Aactnre 
S.  J.  Coquebert,"  4(0.' 

«  Mcntiwa  Iiisectoram  Iconibus  lilustrata,  &C. . 
Fas.  1.  auctore  G.  C.  Reich,  Nurioibergc"  8vo. 

"  The  Natural  Hi>tory  of  the  rarer  Lepidopterous 
Insects  of  Georgia,  collected  from  tlie  ()l)>(  rvatious 
of  .M.  J.  Abbot,  b)  J.  i:.  ,>5iniih,  M.  U.  "  Tins  work 
is  Cijuipriaed  in  two  volumes,  with  about  ajt  hundred 
plates,  copied  from  the  original  deKi^m,  made  from 
nature  by  Mr  AUMt,  to  whom  the  London  coUee- 
tera  of  iaeecta  are  inddMed  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Georgtau  insects  contained  in  tbeir  cabineia. 
Eijjhteen  volumes  of  insects,  their  larva%  ivc.  and 
1  h-iTS,  drawn  by  Mr  Abbot,  are  nosv  di  posited  in 
the  Bntkiih  .Mutual,  lor  Ute  use  of  tliose  engaged 
in  the  study  of  entomology. 

The  third  volume  of  the  "  Traoiaotione  of  the 
Linneaa  Socia^  of  London,"  ooutaiaing  eome  inle- 
reatuigfa|iefa!,appear«dintbeaBme /ear.  U'Db. 
■enraCMMW  on  aoine  rare  InaMts,  by  W.  Lewtn."  s. 
"  History  of  three  Hpt'cics  of  Cuttida.  tl"  Rev. 
W.  Kirkby."  ^.  Uus>ei vutions  on  the  Lcuiiomy  of 
hhiiaimnii  Matuji-ftalor,  by  Marslnni,  Esij."  i. 
"  Ob»ervatiun«  on  tbe  loFccts  that  intested  the  Corn 
in  1 795,  by  the  same."  5.  A  roost  interesting  and  • 
valuable  paper  on  "  The  Oitlrut  or  Gadfy,  by  .6. 
Clariti  Ea^. ' 

In  17981,  J-C  Fabric:iu<!  published  the  suppiem^t 
to  hii  **  Eotomologia  Systematica which  presents 
to  us  his  system  in  iu  latest  atate^  and  iheraNM  de» 
serves  to  be  recorded  here. 

Class  L  ELMnrHaAATA.  Jam  naked,  ftee,  bear* 
ing  palpi. 

Class  II.  Ulonata.  Jawa  covered  with  an  cb- ' 
tuae  mouih-pieoe  or  galea. 

CfaM  UL  Stkhtata.  Jawa  elhowod  near  tbe 
baae,  and  connected  to  tiie  lower  lip. 

Class  IV.  Pi  u ATA.    Jawt  homy,  compressed, 
QEil  v-viurally  elongated. 

Clasoi  V.  Odonata.    Jaws  horny  and  toothed  ; 
two  palpi. 

Class  VI.  MiTOSATA.  Jaws  horny,  arched;  no 
palpi. 

ClaHVII.  Uhooata.  Jawa  .horny,  luigiiiciihiU 
ed. 

Class  VIII.  jPoLvaovATA*    Jawv  maBy,..»jdim 

the  lip. 

cioiis  IX.  Ku^TAOVAtA.  Java without. 

the  lip. 
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ClaM  X.  Exockata.  Jawi  manj,  outside  tkf  lip 
covered  by  the  palpi. 

Clam  XI.  Gmmmta.  Mo«tiiwi(b«>pinHt«iigM 
between  the  palpi. 

Class  XII.  Ryngota.  MooMi  ^9mpmtA-«t  B 
beak,  or  articulated  sheath. 

Class  XMl.  AvruATA.  MMrtfa  eMopoKd  of  « 
sucker. 

Tile  fim  of  Uieie  dosses  contains  the  order  CUSv* 
«pl€rm  f  Ibe  eeeomi,  the  ordm  Ortk«ftermt  JHenmip* 
itn,  and  Dktyoptern  ;  the  AM,  the  order*  THyni' 

nura,  Trichoptcm,  and  a  part  of  the  Henrtptern  ; 
tljo  fourth,  the  order  Ilymenoptera ;  the  fifth,  the 
Neuroptera;  the  isixth,  the  class  Myriepmia  ;  the 
seventn,  the  class  Arachnoida  ;  the  eignth,  ninth, 
and  tentli,  the  class  Cruttacrtif  the  eleventh,  the 
order  LepidofUra  t  the  twelfUi,  the  orden  HemifUn 
and  Orm^ciw^  the  thirteeolh,  the  erder  Ui^pfnw. 
Thb  lyMeiB  wee  fallowed  by  ■  rery  finr  cntonMilo> 
gists,  and  is  now  entirely  set  aside. 

In  the  same  year,  Claimlle  published  an  excellent 
work  on  the  in.sects  of  SwitxeHand,  entitled  "  £n- 
tocnologic  Helveti(|uo,"  in  which  he 
then  into  the  ibilowiog  orders :  viz 

I.  PetehomIOba.  With  wings. 
A.  MANDtBOLATA.  Wkbjasn. 

Section  1.  Eiylhroplera,  Winga 
.  S.  Deraloptera.    Wings  coriaceous. 

3.  Dicii^oplera.    Wings  reticulated. 
I  A.  P! '.  bt,pici(i.    Wings  veined. 

1?.  n,M  f.TKLL,v tA.  with  a  sucker. 
Section  a.  HaUeripfera.    \Vir)!.'s  «ith  a  balance. 
I         6.  Lrpidopten,  Wingscovered  with  powder. 
»         7.  Hfmimer^^em.  Wlogf  lulf  dMCOfe,  hdf 
diapbanowi 

II.  Aftmia.  Wftliotit  win^ 

A.  IIai  sTci-i-ATA.  Wlihasuckcr. 
•Section  H.  llophoUira.    WiiU  ti  »Jiarp  rostrum. 

B.  Manoidulata.  Withjawa* 
'Section  9.  Fododonera.  Kxinner*. 

This  first  volume  treats  of  the  Cnrcnliomdim,  and 
is  illustrated  by  some  very  bcautitul  plates.  Volume 
second  appeared  in  1806,  and  ontains  the  Caraii- 
dm  end  JJ^ieidm,  Both  are  highly  intercating,  end 
•re  veiy  neoeaaery  to  the  library  of  an  European 
jBotomologist. 

*•  Verzcichnis."  tier  Kator  PicuJjen?,  Ac.  von  J. 
K.  W.  ILille,  179S."    .Svn.    Thi.s  highly  in- 

teresting  work  contains  the  tnost  accurate  deicrip- 
tknu  of  tlic  Prussian  insects,  and  ahottld  iod  A  place 
in  t^m  cntoBtdo^ctt!  library. 

**  Failosophje  KotoiDnlaglquc,  &-c.  pour  oenir 
dlntradtustkm  i  le  Ceonoiaaencetles  Intectca,  Ae.  par 
J.  F.  Samt-Ainans,  ttv.  Age*,-  ae.  vii."  Svo.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  tlif  parts  which  compose  an 
iiiM^ct,  inul  teiminattis  uitli  uo  exposition  of  the  me- 
thodical (lii'trihiition  of  injects  by  Ueofltoy  WbA 
Linne,  combined  with  that  of  Fabricius. 

"  Lepidoptera  Pcdimontana  illustrate  a  LeODaido 
de  Pruaner.  .AustiMa  Taurinomm."  $to, 

"  i9eti»gaachi<£te  dcr  acbadlidien  NadelholMi^ 
eeeteo»  nebet  AmsciainB  eo  ibrer  Vertilpiag,^. 
TOn  G.  6.  Zinke,  Wefaner."  8vo. 

Voigt, in  this  very  ffirtile  jcnr,  published  his"  Ma- 
gazin  I'iir  den  neuesten  Zustaod  der  Naturkunde  mit 


Bfiiofartdit  auf  die  dazu  schorigcn  IliilfwMHiiiiiinf 
ten,  von  J.  H.  Voigt.    W'eimer."  Svob 
Schrank  alio  poblialMsl  hii     Faniui  Boiee,  Ac. 

Nurnberg."  8fo. 

And,  in  the  same  year,   Paykull  published  hia 
I'auna  isuecica,  Insecta,  Up?alia-,    in  three  octavo 
volumes. 

M.  C.  G.  Lehmann  de  Seosibus  extemia  Aei* 
nMlim  exsanguinium  Inaodoran  acQioot  ae  Vw« 
nlan,  Ac-GoltingM,"  4Mw 
<*FattnM  Ingriese-Pradroaiaa,  eiahibewe  MatfceC 

cam  dcseriptionem  InFcctonim  agri  rirllO|i|>l||iail, 
&c.  auctore  J.  C'edirheilin,  LeipsiK," 

E.  Donovan,  this  yc;tr,  puhhslicd  in  London, 
"  Natural  History  of  tiic  Insects  of  China,"  whicb 
n.is  the  first  work  that  has  appcLirLd  on  the  insecta 
of  that  raat  etepire.  The  uateriala  oona^oaing  thia 
▼olume  (arhkh  ia  in  qiMito)i  and  from  wbich  il  me 
in  a  greet  maiiner  fnmed,  weie  obtaioed  finom  the 
first  and  most  authentic  sources,  including  many  of 
the  species  collected  at  the  time  nf  the  embassy  of 
Lord  Macartney.  This  work  is  illustrated  with  fifty 
copperplates,  beautifully  executed. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Linncan  Transar* 
tions,"  we  find,  "  An  Esny  on  the  Eye-like  Spot  ia 
the  Wioga  of  the  Locaata  of  Fabrkraa,  aa  indicate 
Ing  the  anie  aea,  by  IVefaaaee  A.  A.  H.  XJditan* 
alein." — '*  Account  and  {figure  of  a  minute  ichneu- 
mon, by  G.  Shaw,  M.  D." — "  Amophila,  a  new  ge« 
rus  of  li) ntenopterous  Insects,  nicludmg  the  Sphet 
tabuiota  of  Lino^,  by  the  lU  virend  W.  Kirby  " — 
"  Farther  observations  on  tlie  If  hen:  Insict',  >ic.  by 
T.  MarKham,  Erq." — "  History  of  Tipula  'I'ritici,  and 
•IchnmmoH  Ttjiultt,  tec.  by  the  Revcicnd  W.  Kirby." 
— "  ObeenraUena  on  the  genui  Faoava,  and  deacrip* 
tlons  of  a  new  apetaee.  by  A.  Afteli«*>  M.  D." 

The  "  .Touinal  de  Physique  for  1T9S"  (Vols.  III. 
and  1\  .)  cuntatw,  1.  "  Observations  sur  les  U-lstres, 
par  B.  Clark." — "  Sur  les  ArHign6e»  teiideuses,  com- 
muniqu{-c  par  P  ;*'  and  Vol.  LI.  for  1799  lAn. 
IV.)  oontainr,  "  Exposition  d'une  Metiiode  Natu- 
relle  pour  la  ('lassificatioo  dcs  Insectes,  par  le  Ci> 
toien  I)um6«J." 

Few  other  aroilca  cppoand  ia  thia  year.  Anioagal 
Aem  vKf 

"  EntomoIogi«ehtVoinidi«v«iiC.Gitiinr.  Wet, 

\:>i(}."  8vo. 

'•  Europiiischen  Taunii  oder  Naturgcscliiciitc  der 
Europiiischcn  I'hiere.  \'on  J.  A.  £.  Goczc.  Kxfer, 
Leipzic.'*  8vo. 

"  Natural  Hinotj  of  the  Sti^iromi.  By  W.  IX 
jPack*  Boston*"  Of0> 

M  tool  res  pour  aervir  i  -oooMMacer  PUatain 
des  Arai£;nees  A(|uatiqaes.  Par  J.  F.  A.  O." 

Il  1' (»0,  Cuvier,  with  the  n«iit.lance  of  Dum^ril, 
published,  m  Paris,  his  "  Lecoiis  d'Anattiuiie  Com- 
part," in  which  the  anatomy  of  In.sf  cts  i$  treated  at 
at  great  length,  and  a  new  systematic  arrangement 
is  proposed,  in  which  Insects  are  divided  into  thoio 
eritb  jawa»  nicb  aa  Gntii^4ire$t  Htunpfinit  Uj/me- 
mpUm,  Ggfaepfdrat.aad  OAtfUmi  aodj  aeoondly, 
into  those  that  want  jawa^  Mm^dref,  L^pkhpMM, 
Diptirtt,  and  Aptirtt. 

Nouvelle  Classification  dcs  Alouclies  a  deux 
oilesj  &c.  par  J.  G.  Meigen.  Paris."   8vo.   This  i» 
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EatamI!^JT.  t!ic  fir^it  prorluetion  of  a  man  who  Ims  crriclicd  \he 
•^V^  classification  of  Dipiera,  not  only  by  describing  new 
«pecie«,  but  by  laying  the  groundwork  for  their  clas- 
sification. He  has  in  this  work  characterized  ei{>hty- 
eight  gcncrn,  and,  at  the  end  of  each,  has  cnumc- 
nted  (he  ypecics.  Many  of  the  names  proposed 
have  been  since  changed  by  Illigcr. 
"  loones  Cimicwi  aewrlptionibus  iUuttrabe.  Dec. 

1.  Anetore  J.  F.  WoliF.  Criangs."  4fto.  These* 
cond  fascicule  appeared  in  1801. 

"  Ciroicum  in  Iklvetite  aquis  et  lerris  dej^Pntium 
*        genus  m  famili»s  redncium.  vvc.  a  J.  H.  Kcliellenbcrf:. 
Turici."  8vo.    This  tract  is  illustrated  by  figures  of 
the  genera. 

*'  G.Fiijh«)l.fiianaBaeeica.  loMcts.  Ti>m.  IIL 
UfHlw."  Svo. 

**  Natmaystem  der  Unpeflugelten  Insckten,  »on 
3.  F.  W.  HeH>8t.  Viertet  Heft,  Berlin."  *to.  This 
number  containi  •  mpDogfaph  on  Scorpiaf  wkh  ce* 
lourcit  figures, 

I>.  Donovan  pubti.;hcd  in  tliis  year  his  "  Iiiscc'.s  of 
lodiSj"  embracing  in  a  general,  yet  scientific  view,  a 
««MijlKbei»ivc  display  of  the  most  rara  and  beaotiAil 
maecti  jieeiiliar  to  tbeae  fmila  regioac. 

Arcbiv  fur  Zadogie  tiad  Zaatcade.  Von  C>  R. 
vr.  Wiedmann.  BerUa  uod  Bmaoadiwa^.*'  la  four 

voiutiiLS  Svo. 

"  Vcrzt  ichni?5  iTiciiu  r  T^i^ef  ten  Pnmlunf^' nt!i  r  En- 
tomotogisches  Haudbuch  fur  Licbhaberund  Snmler. 
Von  J.  Sturm,  Erst  Hefk.    Number^."  8vo. 

Thunbcrg  produced  his  "  Museum  Naturalium 
Academiae  Upsalensis,"  &c.  4to. 

Laatljt  tha  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Hist. 
Nat.  Banlniana,"  by  J.  Dryander»  eoatahiiitt  aeferal 
very  valuable  and  numerous  Tcferencea  10 m  wOrk* 
of  Entomological  writers. 

Lamarck,  in  1801,  published  lii?  celebrated  "  Sys- 
tcme  dcs  Animaux  mm  Verichrt*^, "  in  which  we  find 
considerable  advances  in  Entomological  amngc- 
mcnt.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Unnean  AjHera 
he  has  placed  in  the  claMea-CrHitoeea>  and  %b  new 
clau  Andmiitt.  The  Ineeta  he  dividea  into,  I. 
With  mandibles  and  maxDhe,  Order  1.  C^eopdm  ; 

2.  Orfhop!:'res :  3.  i^'ciiropie'rcs.  II.  With  mandibles 
and  trunk.  Order  4.  Hynifnopttres.  III.  With  a 
trunk  or  sucker;  no  niaiidibles ;  Order  C%.  J.rpidop- 
icret  i  (i.  Hanipteres  f  7.  Dipteresi  8.  Aptires. 

"  5.  C.  Fabricii  SystcfM  BtauAciafeonnD^Ac^  Ki- 
lie."  Two  ToIaiiMa  Svo. 

"  KatmayMtaidler  beltanBtier  immd  auJindiadien 
Inaeetai,  dte.  Von  J.  W.  HeilM.  Der  Kiftr 
neuoter  Theil.  Berlin." 

■*  Beitriige  mr  Insectenliunde,  Sec  Von  A.  W. 
Knoch.  Erster  Theil.  Leipzig."  In  this  work  the 
author  has  described  with  the  greatest  accuracy  se- 
veral new  genera  and  species  of  Insects,  which  are 
illustrated  by  some  excellent  coloured  figure*. 
"  D.  jteiiaaaBB  da  Antennia  InaecieniB." 
F.  Welieri  ObaerratioiKa  EntonMilogicK,  dte. 

f."  8vo. 

**  lUustratio  Iconographicalnsectonim,  &c.  Auc- 
A.  J.  CoqoalMn.  Tab.  Decaa  11.  Pniaiis. 
An,  X,"  4to. 
"  ^jFitcnatiacbea  VarMkbDiw,  von  der  BdiBit- 


terlio^en,  &c  VonLduEwn.  ZwaUcrBaMl.  Bnon* 

achweig."  8vo. 

'•  Kleiner  Beytrap  zur  Entomolojfie,  die.  VOBP* 
Frost.    Erster  Heft.    F.rlanget>."  «vo. 

"  Der  Uesellschaft  Naturforschender  Freunde  xa 
Berlin.  Dritteo  Band,  Berlin,"  for  this  year,  con- 
tains,  "  Zu  einer  neuen  gattuag  SediphoR.  Darcb 
Uerrn  Dr  Klug.  " 

**  Seme  Europtr,  6ec.  Atxtuto  J.  H.  Laspcyres. 
neroliai."  Tin's  work  is  iJluitrated  bjT  aoaio  vciy 

ne  it  figr.res  of  the  species, 

iilij:;er's  .MnfjRzin  for  this  year  contains,  1.  "  N'.ac  li. 
(rag  and  Berichtierun^mi  zum  Verzeicbniiiso  der  KJ- 
fer  Peussens."    S.  N.Tnien  der  Insehtcti-gattungcfl." 

J.  Sturm'a  Abbilduagen  au  Karl  llli^«  Uaber* 
ftttmig.  VoD  OlivkKa  Entoiniilagle^  ftc  Nar« 
berg."  4to. 

"  Magazin  fur  Insektenknnde,  von  K.  Illiger. 
Erstcn  Bandes.  Br.iunsehweig."  Svp.  ( 'ontaiiuiig, 
1,  "  Nachlrfl!;  und  Berichii^ur)f.'en  zum  V'cr/.eieli- 
nisse  der  Kiiti  r  I'rcussens. '  'J.  ••  1^I  cs  richtiger, 
ji^enu^  durch  Gcslecht  oder  durch  Gattung  auszu* 
driikkenf~  4.  Nafflen  der  Insckten«Gattungeo, 
ihr  6enitiT,  thr  grammatitdiea  Geacblecht,"  &c.  5. 
"Die  Deutaeben  Nansen  der  Inadctcngatiungeo." 

6.  "  Neue  Irspkten."  7.  "  Uebcr  der  Wiiiter.iuf. 
enthalt  der  Kat'er,  vom  H.  fSdimid."  6.  "  Bemer- 
l:ur;-en  iibcr  Lt/gtri's  iiptrm.':,  von  F.  Hausmaon." 
I  he  same  work,  for  1802,  couiains,  11."  Uvber  das 
Fabricische  System,"  &c.  12.  '  .'VufzablungderKa- 
fergattungcn  nach  der  Zabl  der  Trutwlieder,"  IS. 
"  Zusatze,  Berichtigtteg^ttndBemenfHngeB  an  Fa- 
bricii Syatema  Elauteratoram.*  14.  "  Beitriige  zu 
den  Ifaterialien  einer  knnftfngen  Beaiheitung  der 
Gattung  Blnttlfiuse,  von  F.  Hausmann."  15.  "  Be- 
merkungrn  iibcr  die  Kiiropiiitchen  Arten  der  vier- 
rchntcn  Famtlie  der  Schmetterlrnge  im  lOten  Bande 
von  Herbst'j  Natursystem,  Ac.  Von  J.  C.  Grafen 
von  HoSinansegg."  16.  "  Beschreibuog  eines  nenea 
VVerkiengs  zum  Insecteofiinge.  Von  T.  Koy."  17, 
"  Vorschlag  eines  oeaen  anfcien  RippenverUuf  der 
fliimB  gebautea  Sjateni,  von  J.  D.  £.  Preynler." 

we  are  happy  in  having  it  in  oar  power  to  aa« 
nouncc  the  only  purely  scientific  vvork  on  £ntoino< 
logy,  that  has  apijeared  in  Britain  since  the  time  of 
Ray.  It  was  published  in  1802,  bv  the  Kcv.  W. 
Kirby,  in  two  vohirnc*  octavo,  entitled,  "  Monogra* 
phia  apum  Anglia- ;  '  a  Oiageitation  on  the  Bees  of 
Mgland.  The  author  conmeneeawith  ao  intraduc 
•iod,  in  which  bo  gtvea  a  geaeial  vkw  of  die  riie 
aad  pvogrew  ef  m»  brandi  of  entomology,  with 
remana  oa-tbe  various  works  treaUng  of  the  subject, 
definitions  of  the  fernis  used  in  desciibing  the  genera 
and  species  by  diflercnt  authors;  and,  ultir  [MiiHing 
out  the  contusion  that  hud  ri'igned  tliroughout  the 
order  Hymenoptern,  proposes  a  new  set  of  terms, 
with  comtneiU6  on  terminology  in  general.  The  cha> 
ractera  of  the  order  Hymenopterai,  with  the  generie 
dianictet%  tee,  are  nest  given,  btennixed  with  re- 
Marin  on  the  economy  of  OMb  graop.  Under  the 
head  "  Addenda,"  we  have  aome  good  remarks  on 
other  Hymenoptcrous  genera;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  a  scries  of  outUoe  plates,  explaining  the 
vaffiona  paita  of  the  mouth,  Ac.  peeoUar  to  each  aob* 
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faiinlim.  diTtstoQ.   The  MCMMi  voluoM  trMts  of  ibe  apecSe«, 
T  ^  with  occasiooal  remarks  on  tbe  peculiar  ecoiMxny  of 
CMb.  Tbe  dceeiiptiiiae  are  oHDiiiiei  and  Mtfemely 
■oeante.   It  u  a  fact  wortli  reletiAft,  Uiat  LetreUle, 

the  first  of  Eotomologists,  at  the  same  tiiuu  wroU-  on 
tb«  subject,  auil  ealablitbi'd  sjuiilar  divi».ions  with 
thoso  prnpoaed  by  Kirby,  considering  (".h  Ii,  liowpvcr, 
M  a  peculiar  genus.  Kirby  formed  irom  the  Lin- 
netn  genua  Api«  two  genvra,  Apis  and  jMUaMa,  wbidi 
manm  toLatreiUe'a  tmo  familiee,  ApiAftiJiMid  Ax* 
mwntM.  Latrdlle't  divieione  we  more  Bunwrane 
and  more  correct  than  those  of  Kirby  ;  butthi*  aroae 
no  doubt  from  tho  longer  ex|ic>ricnce  of  the  author, 
mi  tlu'  i^-ruater  extent  of  hi*  colltciion. 

"  Fiiuiie  Parikienne  (liiMM:l«ii)j"  &C.  par  C.  A. 
Walckcnaer.  Torn.  I.  Sviik  In  tme  work  tbe  qratem 
of  t'abriciuA  i;  adopted* 

"  Observatiunes  EotoBfllMiaej *c.  Avclore  C.F. 
FaUte.  Lund^" 

**  EntonMrfogiadw  Bey t  rage,  Voo  J.  R.  Sebellen* 
be^.  Wiiitt-rtlmr."  4i(>. 

"  itoui's  Cioiicum.  I'ni-.  :,.  Auctorc  J.  1".  Wolfl'. 
^rlangs."  4to. 

"  Hiatoire  Naturellc  dea  l  uumiit,  et  rtcu«il  dis 
M^moires  et  des  Observations  sur  It-s  Abeillei',  lea 
Aieignto,  lea  Faucheun  et  le«  Autrea  Inaectea.'* 
Pur  p.  A.  Latreille.  Avec  tigun-a.  Pnria^  An.  X. 
SvOk  Hub  edoiirabie  work  is  worthy  die  perticnlar 
•Iteotion  ofadentilie  Entomologiits. 

"  Concordance  J^ystLin.-itiinu',  s»  rv.»nt  clc  table  de 
mati^rcs  u  I'ouvra^u  dc  lUauuiur,  intitule;  M4< 
tniiirus  |)Our  Hcrvir  k  I'tHsioiri'  dee  IWOCtee^  Ptf  J, 
N.  Valiot."    i'aris,  An.  x.  4io. 

"  KJeint'r  Bcitrag  zur  Entomologic  in  eineiu  Ver- 
aeichniwe,"  &c.  Von  I*.  Fro»t.  Erstvs  Heft.  ICrlangrn. 

"  CoU-optera  Micrttptera  BrunsviceDtia.  &c.  diii- 
tribiut  Or  J.  L.  C>  Qnivenborat."  Bruat,vigee,  Svo. 
A  BMMt  excellent  mooeijnpb  in  the  gencru  and  spe- 
'      CiflB  of  the  gonus  Slaphyllnus  of  Linii^. 

The  "Journal  de  Physique"  for  this  year  contains 
"  Histoirc  d'lrn  liiMCte  ou  d  un  CrustULL-i  ,"  par  B. 
Prevost.  i hiii  tre«t»  ot  the  genu«  liranclitpui,  incor- 
rectly nameil  Branckiopoda, 

The  sixth  volume  of  tfae  "  TranBtcliona  of  tb* 
LiDDean  Societ;f  of  London'*  containa  tbe  IbUowmg 
enteawityciJ  |>a{a«i«  1.  "  A  DieicnatioB  on  two 
Natniil  Oenei*  bitberto  eaofimnded  onder  the  name 
of  Mantis."  By  A.  A.  H.  I.icliii-tiitein.  In  tliis  pa- 
per, Phmma  is  iirst  distinguiKhed  Irom  .Mimtii. 
"  Observation*  oo  Aphidt-p,  to  tthow  tliai  iliey  are 
the  prbcipal  cauics  ot  lilight  in  pianu,  and  the  lole 
OWtte  of  the  honey-^ew."  By  W.  Curtis.  3.  **0b- 
wmtione  on  tbe  CurciiUo  Trifolii."  Bv  W.  UanrJck, 
En.  4.  "  Fartber  Bcanilii  «■  the  aHnr."  M. 
C  G.  Lehnwnn.  5.  "  Deacriptient  of  mbic  singular 
QoleopterooB  Inaects."  By  C.  Sohr«a>era.  6.  "  Ob- 
aenrations  on  several  specii-s  of  the  genus  Apia, 
IcnowD  by  the  narae  of  HumUe  Beet."  By  P.  Huber. 
This  lait  [i.^pcr  i&  c-xtrL-nicly  valuable,  and  wdl  be 
duly  noticed,  aioog  with  the  otbersj  in  our  article 
Insbcta. 

In  tfaia  year,  Mr  C  Skewart  publiabed  anonymaw. 
Iff  in  Eduiburrii,  a  MkaMe  Unla  work,  eaiillad 
"EleiHiMaaC  Katnral  m^,"  the  beM  that  b« 


appeared  in  our  language.    Tbe  greater  portion  Bannil^|. 
ot  the  second  volume  is  defolnd  to  Entomology.  ^^V^i' 
We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  a  MV  edition  baa  late- 
ly appeared,  in  wbicn  tbe  anlbor  has  not  availed 

lliIn^L-;^  of  thu  Importunt  improremcots  the  fciince 
luls  acquired,  tince  the  publication  of  hi-^  tiii>t  tdi- 
tioi). 

■«  (>b««r¥ationes  EutomologicK.  Pars  L  Auctore 
A.  Rbnbeclc.    Lundv,  l«09  "  4to. 

Mr  T.  Maraham  prodacady  m  the  aana  year,  bia 
«EntomalogHi  Brkaanicar  in  1  ««L  Svo;  and  al. 
though  it  is  tbe  wont  work  (considering  the  va>l  ad< 
vancement  of  the  science  at  the  time)  that  we  have 
seen,  yet,  as  there  «  js  no  other  on  the  subjet  i.  ii 
has  most  materially  excited  lliu  study  of  eDt«>mtilogy 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  "  Anoules  du  Museum  d'Hiatoirc  Naturclle" 
was  commenced  this  year,  and  contains  a  paper  by 
Latrcille,  entitled  "  Oiiierratione  «nr  qudijvies  Oua* 
pee,  et  ilcscrifitioa  'd'lme  burve  et  d'uac  cepiee  in^ 
dile  de  Casside."  The  second  volume,  which  ap- 
pi'Hred  in  the  year  1803,  cootaiiiK  "  DiMcrtation 
critique  sur  les  especes  d'EcrevLsses  connues  des 
Aucieus,  ct  sur  les  uouis  qu'ils  leur  unt  donucs :  par 
G.  Cuvier." 

"  De  Animaliiim  exaangniniitm  Respiratione. 
Attctofc  J.  P.  L.  Haanann.  Haanevatv,  180S.* 
4to. 

"J.  CFabrfdi  Systcma  Kyngotornm,  ttc  Brona* 

vi>;:i',  ISOj"  ^v^).  fontainiiii;  ckscriptioiis  of  the 
i^ccicii  ot  the  orders  iiuonptcrii  iuid  Un!optt.'ra. 

"  Genres  dv.H  Moncties  Diptdres  represent^  en 
xlii.  I'lanches  projeitees  et  dessitwcB  par  M.J.  tt. 
Schellcnber^',  et  expiiqu^s  par  deuk  aOHteura  de 
I'Eiitomologie.  Zuric.  160S." 

"  .MoDograpfaia  SiricumGermai^iieatqaegenenim 
iiiia  aanameratorum  Auctore  D.  F.  Klvb  eon  taba< 
lit  lereta  colored  9.  Berotini,  1803    4to.  Tliit 

vkork  contains  (ibscrvalion!>  on  liie  geucru  Oljanii 
and  iiirt'*,  *iUi  descriptions  uftlie  tpccies. 

"  Vorschlng  zu  einer  neuen  in  die  Clause  der 
Gloataten  einzufuhrenden  Gattung  Piaiypteryx  von 
J.  H.  Laspeyre«.   Berlin,  1803."  4ta. 

"  lodes  AlphabeticaB  in  J.  C.  Fabricii  interna 
Ekatbefatarum  ganaia  at  apeciea  contiaana.  Mdna- 
atadii,  1806."  4to. 

"  Der  Oesallchaft  Naturforschcnder  Freande  n 
Berlin.  Vierter  Bund.  Berlin,  I.kO  v"  Contains,  I. 
•'  llerrn  Lanpeyref,  Vorslag  zu  cuiif  neui:u  tu  die 
Klas*e  der  Glu:>!>uten  einzufuhrenden  dattung."  2. 
" Hcrr  Predig^r  Herbst,  Beschrcibung  cmiger  bocfaat* 
tellener  Heiisclirecken." 

"  Venncha  iiber  die  lueeten.  £in  Beilrag  aar 
▼eibnhnng  dar  MfitaKdMB  apd  WiiHnairiinligMi 
au»  der  lDsccteiilniiMla?attC.A.ScbaBldBaicr  XmO. 

Goiha,  ISOS." 

"  F.iitonu)log:-c!iu  llefte,  &c.  Frankfort  am  Main. 
1M)3/'  Svo.  Tins  work  was  conducted  Dr  J.  J. 
Hofiniur  ii,  Dr  J.  D.  W .  Kooch,  P.  W.  J.  MiiUer, 
and  J.  M.  Linz.  It  contains  several  admirable  mo- 
nographs, on  Uister,  Haltica,  and  OorcatonHi,  whidh 
araiUuatiatad  witb  coloured  QguMi  my  neatly  ava- 
eniad. 

*■  Hagasbi  (fir  baMtankHBd^  baniH|g«|abaQV«i 
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tumnlim  Ftrl  Il%inr  Zwciter  Band.  BnunudiiK^"  Cin> 
*i^V^t«uw,  "  f.  Vertheidigung  derFibridiMlieBSJntMne, 

von  J.  C.  Fabrictus."  2.  "Nachcriftder  Herau»gebers 
la  vorsteht  nik-ii  Aufrausc,"  3.  "  Etwaa  iiber  Gat- 
tung,  GaUung^kennz.L'ichen  und  (iattiinpsfU'tuinniiiig 
von  J.  C.  G.  Kawtco."  "  J.  H.  Laspeyre*  Kri- 
titciie  Revision  der  ncuen  Ausgabe  der  Systctnatis* 
diCD  Veruiclinisses  von  der  Sclimetterlingen  der 
Whoergegende."  5.  "  Auseinanderseizung  von  ZH«;i 
outer  mm  mmea  Rtuum  biwher  wweichadten 
T«f  falter  Arten.  F.  Rtmiea  vnA  P.  iUMcfwato."  0. 
"  Vcrzeichnim  der  in  Portugail  einhcimi^clie  Kafer 
Erste  Leiferung."  7.  "J.  W.  Meigen's  Vcrfciuch  eincr 
lU'ucii  Gattungs-Eintheilung  der  Europai'schen  Zwei- 
fliigtigen  loMctcn."  8.  "  Litcratur."  t}. "  Verraischtc 
Naclirichen  und  Bemerkungt-n." 

A.  H.  Hairortb  pobUtbed  the  first jMurt  of  «a  eU- 
b«i«ttt  work,  entitled  Lefidooten  BritsnnfcA,  tbe 
object  of  wbich  wu  to  give  descriptioiis  of  the  va- 
rious tpecies  of  thit  beautiful  order  which  inhabit 
Britain.  Tbe  task  was  a  vtry  difficult  one,  and  the 
author  bos,  in  our  opinion,  uL-cjuittcd  Itiniself  uitii 
f^miderablc  crt-dit.  Twd  oila-r  parts  li.ivo  jincc  ap- 
peared, but  the  work  is  still  incompiutc,  one  part 
•till  remaining  unpublished. 

"  Vojue  en  Hoogrie,  &c.  par  A.  Towumo*  Tra- 
ddt  de  rADgloH  par  Cantirdl.   Tom.  S.  Vui», 

1803.  "  8to.    The  original  appeared  in  1797. 

"  D.  J.  I'.  Blumenbach's  Handbuch  der  Naturgcs- 
chite.  Gottingtni."  Svo.  The  sevcntli  edition.  A 
French  translation  av'[>eared  at  Mentz  during  the 
tame  year. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  Volume  ui  the  Annates  du 
Museum,  two  papers  by  Latrciik.  1  Observations 
sur  i'Abeille  pacietioe.  Ac  et  Cooaideiationa  nir  Je 
genre  auqudle  «e  rappoHei  S.  Oe*  LangfMiMea  du 

Museum  National  d'Histoire  Naturpllc. 

J.  C.  Fabricius  published,  in  JSfU.  his  "  Systerna 
Pii  /  jr  irum,  &c.    Urunsvijia?. ' 

And  J.  VV.  Meigentus  celebrated  "  Kltts^iiicazion 
und  Beschrvibung  der  Europai&chcn  Zweifliigligen 
Imecten  (Dipiera,  Linni),  Braunitchweig.  Ester 
Band."  4(o. 

"  Archiv  fiir  die  Syatematiobe  Natargeeebite  be* 
raugegeben  ten  Dr  F.  Weber,  tmd  Dr  D.  M.  H. 
Mohr.    Enten  Bandeat  Bntea  Stikkk.  Lripeig' 

1804.  *' 

"  Icones  C  iniii  iim.  FatCi  IV.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wolf. 

Crlangx,  1801 "  4to. 

James  Sowerby  published  the  first  number  of  his 
"  British  MiMiellany/'  in  8vo.  Tbe  few  inaecta  fi. 
gttied  are  highlv  interesting,  bot  the  trork*  fiton 
want  of  a  lAetal  eappett,  wea  never  ceeliiiiiail  be> 
yond  12  or  15  noinbera. 

ITie  st'vi  nth  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  Londun"  appeared  iliis  year,  in 
which  ij  a  paper  by  William  Roxburgh,  M.  D.  on 
"The  Tussech  and  Arrindy  Silkworms  of  Bengal," 
which  the  author  informs  us  produce  the  Phalsena 
MvlittR  Dntru  ii.  T.  V.  f.  J  ;  and  the  P.  Cynthia 
Dniry  II.T.VI.fc«. 

The  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  par 
plusieurg  i'rofesseurs  du  Museum,  Sic."  commenced. 
Tbe  cntomoloKical  part  by  Prolesi^or  Dum£>nl. 
Tbe  JounuS  de  J*byiique  for  the  ^ear  contains 


E  N  T  O  iVJ  O  L  O  G  Y. 

"  Eeni  aur  I'Eotonoiegie  m^dioebb  pnr  Cban* 


"  IHoatnitiones  Inscctorum  Iconographica,  &c. 
Auctore  A.  J.  Coquebert.  Tab.  Dec.  III.  Parisiis, 
An.  X.  (jSOi).  '  Ito.  Ill  it  are  published  figures 
of  the  specttb  di^^ribed  by  Fabricius,  from  the  Pa> 
risiau  cabinets. 

"  Notice  des  Abeiliea  proprenient  dits  \  par  Lac 
trcille."   Amtd,  dm  Miu.  Ton.  IV. 

"  NatuMyatWB  •Hw  bdiaDDiter  in-oiid  Ausland' 
iadwa  laaectea.  Von  J.  F.  W.  Herbac  Der  Schmet> 
terlingv  mit  SO  illuim-ii.  lit  rlin,  180W  410, 

llliger's  Magiizlu  tor  this  yuur  contains,  "  !.  Fa- 
niiliLii,  CiattuiijjL-ii  uiid  ilorden  der  Kotcr,  Ct  :n,pte. 
rat  von  V.  A.  Latrtiik' :  <i.  Nametiweiscr  der  Fami- 
lien  und  Gattucgcn  in  Latrcille's  System  der  Kifbrt 
3.  Zusiitge,  Berichtigur^en  und  QeaerkuDgHi  III 
Fabricii  Systema  Eleuteratorum.  Ton.  L :  4i,  Alphe- 
betiscbea  Vereeicboiaa  zu  J.  Hiibner's  Abbildungeii 
der  Papilionem  mit  biegefagten  Synonymen  von  J. 
C.  (Jr.itVn  von  Hatliiianscgg :  5.  Es»bare  Insecteii 
und  ciiK-  iioue  uri  vom  Spinnen :  6.  Keuere  luscc- 
ii:i»crke:  ?•  Vorschiag  eincr  neuen  Tudtungsme* 
thoUe  der  lusecten  von  M.  J.  Biilua,  und  Vertilgung 
der  Borkkiifers,  Ptinut  Far,  von  fifaliilowsky  :  8. 
Vemiaobte  Benerkaogeo."  I'he  same  work  for 
1805  containe  the  fidlowing  highly  interesting  pu. 
pers:  "  !.  J.  H.  La«peyre«  Kritishe  Hi  viMon  der 
neuen  Ausgabo  des  Systematischen  Vcrzeichnls^x^ 
von  der  Schmetteriin^en  der  Wieim rgegend  :  ii. 
Theil:  2.  Zuoiitac,  Bcriclitigungen  und  Hemerkun< 
gen  zu  Fabricii  Systema  Eleuteratorum.  Tom.  II. :  S. 
Beitriige  zur  Naturgeschile  des  Halbdrbigc n  Leucht. 
kjifers,  LompyrU  hempitera,  Tab.  von  P.  \V.  J.  Mul- 
ler :  4.  Bemvrkungea  uber  die  Fu?suliedcrzalil  eta- 
igcr  Kiifergattungen  in  Beiichung  uui  Illiger's  Ab« 
handlung  uber  diesen  Gegecst.ind  in  dcni  Ma^'nz'n 
fur  InmiCtenkunde.  I.  B.  p.  185.  vuu  P.  W.  J.  .Mid- 
ler :  ').  Ike  lliiuschrekkL-iziige  in  niiltiinlichca 
Africa.  Aiuzuge  ahh  Uarruw'it  lieise  in  der  Koiouien 
auf  den  Vorgeberg  der  Gattung  Hoffnung." 

A  very  interestiog  work  ou  tiie  various  animal* 
that.produce  a  pho!.phorescent  appearance  in  the  sea 
waa  publiahed  tbia  jrear.  ItGontaiaafignrea  of  aeven 
new  nniute  apedea  of  EdriopbtbalaMuaMabKoatraca. 
The  book  is  entiiK-d,  PhosphoresccnUa  maris  qua- 
tuordccim  l.arentium  Animalculorum  novis  specif' 
bus  ilUi>trnta  a  l)oniii)ico  Viviani,  SiC  aUB  labttlie 
mtv'ii  ijuiiu|ue.    (iviiu^t:,  1805."  4to. 

'•Tiihkuu  des  Arane'ides,  &c.  par  C.  A.  Walcka- 
na^r.  Purb,  1S0.5."  Svo.  Tbia  work  compcafaeoda 
the  characters  of  tlie  genera  b^oogiog  to  me  natu- 
ral  family  Araneid.-e,  with  excellent  obaervationa  on 
the  parts  comprising  the  moutha,  &c.  of  this  interest* 
ing  group. 

"  Krilische  Revkion  der  Insecteniauoe  Deutcli- 
land.*,  iifl<  h  der  S\>tein  buarheited  von  Dr  G.  W.  F. 
Panzer.  1 — xcvi.  Hett  1.  Bandcben.  Niirmberg, 
1805.  "  I'Jrao. 

"  J.  C.  Fabricii  Sjateaa  AntUatonim,  Ac.  Bnm- 
vigas,  1605."  8ve. 

"  G.  A.  Goldfuss  Enumeratio  Insectorum  Eleuthc> 
ratorum  Capitis  Bonse  Spci  totiusque  Afric»,  cum 
tabu  1.1  screa.  Erlangtc,  1 80.3."  Svo.  Bi|iUBBir^w* 
cies  are  describeJ  aind  figured. 
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Etiuauiicfgf.  Fttuna  Au&iriie,  oder  Bc«dirt:ibuQg  der  o*ter- 
^^^^^  reichisclicn    InMXten,   &c.    Von  (i.  DufUdHud* 

£iter  Theil.  Lios  und  Leiptbr.  I(t05."  8vo. 

•*  ItenlKbUlidB  IiMCCten.  V«a  J.  Sturm.  1 .  Band. 

ciwa.  Kifer.  MunmlMrer  1MB.  mtt  80  Kupfcrt^* 

eln.**  8to. 

"  In><c  u  $  rccuillc*  cn  Arriquc  ct  cn  Amcrique^ 
Ar.  par  I'ali^ot  dc  Beauvoi<i.    Pari*."  I'ol. 

!•;.  Donovan  ■^asc  to  the  world  another  work  on 
exotic  insects,  in  quarto,  enliil«d,  "  An  £pium)e  o< 
the  Insects  of  New  HoIUndj  New  Zealand,  &c." 
Tbia  publication  it  extremely  valuabla,  tlw  figtuca 
ganenlly  very  correct,  and  the  worit  k  ttic«  ft* 
copies  having  been  published. 

Lastly,  "  Vollstiindige  Naturgescbite  der  Schad« 
lichen  Forstinstcten,  \c.  Von  J.  M.  Buchsteine  und 
G.  L.  Scliarfmbcrg,  mil  13  Quartkupleru.  Liipzig." 
*to. 

In  1 806,  C.  Dumf>ril  publi&iied  his  "  Zoologic 
Analyliquo,  ou  Methode  Naturclic  de  Classification 
daa  AnioMux,  &e.  Fam."  8vo.  In  wlwcb  tin  imuetm 
■nd  AraekiuSda  mre  dataed  together.  All  iJw  gtBe> 
ra  lire  ^ivrn  in  tab!cs,  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 

P.  A.  I.utrcUie  produced  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  (/ciieni  CruHtaoeorum  et  liiMCiunmi.  Paris."  8vo. 
'IVo  more  volumes  appeared  Uuitag  the  following 
yttar,  and  a  fourth  in  1609.  This  is  by  far  tlie  best 
fystematic  work  hitherto  pwbliahad  i  but  aa,  in  our 
article  Imsecta,  we  shall  lbU.«w  tin  fMwnd  «Nll)iB« 
of  hb  inicB*  it  will  be  unaaeeaniy  to  aqf  mnv-mi 
tba  Mibjeet  ni  tbu  place. 

Dr  G.  W,  F.  Panztr  published  a  tract  on  llyme- 
noptera,  entitled  '•  Hntnniologijidiir  Wrsiidi  die  Jii- 
rincschen  Gattungen  de  Linneschcn  II\mciio|>tera 
nadi  dein  Fabriciusschen  System  sii  FruMin,  6cc 
NiirmberK."  8vo. 

"  UanolMioh  der  Keuasten  Eotdedcuagan  in  der 
HieUtMllBkM^  ma  K.  F.  Bdnhch.  Le^n^g." 

*'S««mk  Entomolagi  db  C.  Imt.  UnkSpi'ng." 
8ro. 

"  Sveni-k  Zoolnjii,  cUct  Svcnska  Djurens  Iliityrij, 
borj.id  ab  C.  (iuesiinl,  forMntt  ab  O.  Swartz,  utgifver 
med  illumiiterande  iigur«r  ab  J.  W.  Palmsturcli. 
Stockholm."  8vo. 
'  •  "  Oi«  Sohmetterling  Sadiens,  &c.  \'oa  I  Och- 

aenhdnMr.  Erst.  Th.  Leipzig.  IS06."  itvo. 
"  Entonmlogie  Hdvetiqur,  Ac.  Tonu  U.  Zurkk, 
•  1806."  8vo.  Tbia  volame  traatt  of  the  Candmba  aod 

Dytiaidc 

*•  Monographia  Coleoptcruni  Micropterum,  auctorc 
J.  L.  C  Gravcnhorjt.    Gottin^'n,  i.s(k;.  '  hvo. 

"  Nattirsyatefli  aller  befaonter  in  und  Ausliind- 
ischen  InsecteD*  &C.  Von  J.  P*  W.  Hexhat.  BediB« 
180&"  6ffOL 

The  aaicinh  atolanie  of  tbe Aimalet  da  Muaaun 

d'Hi»toire  Katurelle"  contain*,  I,  A  Merooire  by 
Drandebort  dc  Ferrussac  fil»,  on  two  new  cpecies  of 
Kntoinostraca  ami  HyiliacluK!  :  J.  An  cxreilont 
DisMTtalion  on  tlic  Arguhis  foli;ic»'us,  the  v. hule 
iiistorv  ot"  whii.li  is  ailniirahly  detailed:  :l.  A  p.iper 
by  Lepetlitier,  on  tc'verul  new  species  of  the  iaoiily 
Cbrysidids,  with  good  renunfca  «a  tlie  gnmp  in 
iMial,  aceooipaiiued  with  figuicit 
lii^gpi^i  Wagmn,  too,  cmlvn*  Mue  higblj  ia. 


teresting  papers :  I.  "  Zii^age  zur  Terminologic  der  Entanug;. 
InM-kteo  :"  2.  "  W.  Kirb^  's  Famien  der  btinenarteit 
Insekttn  mit  Zuaiinten,  Nuturnci»ungcn  und  Uemcr* 
kunjgen 9.  **  Ester  Naditrag  /u  des  GrofTen  Ton 
Hoffnant^c^'t;  Alpbab«tiad>cn  VcrzetchniaM  von 
HubnerV  I'.ipiliQnem.DurdidenwIben."  4."  Besch- 
rtiliiiii);  (ier  um  Odenbach  in  Departeuicnt  vom 
DoMiierbcrg  bluhrachtcn  SdilaniinkutiT,  Lirnniiis 
von  P.  \V.  J.  Mullet."  5.  '*  Bts.IirL  t>ang 
liUicr  nLuen  kult-iguttuog :  .Macronychu^,  mit  der 
Besdireibung  ciner  neuen  art  von  Paruuf,  von  P. 
W.  J.  iUiiUer."  fi,  "  Nachtrag  zu  der  Zutartzen,  Be- 
neifcungen  und  Bcridi^gujigcD  zm  Fabricii  Syttcoia 
CkntaratonnB  i"  7. "  Mittel  gegon  dte  BlaitUu»e."— 
The  tame  work  for  1807  contains,  l.A  paper  on 
IfiO  KjiCcis  s  of  Heltica :  2.  A  paju  r  (in  I'lirtugucse 
Insectiii  ttiid,  3.  what  is  b^  Ijir  the  most  intcrc6liMg 
ot  all,  Au  analysis  of  FabricMta  SjatcoM  Gloaataram, 
«»  fur  dovrn  as  .Sphinx. 

L.  Juriiic  putjiislicd  his  "  NouvcHc  milthodc  dc 
Ciaiwr  las  Ilyaienopteres  at  lea  Oipt&ica.  Avac  &• 
gnrea.  Torn.!.  Hvmcn(n)terea.Gaie«e.  1807."  ^to. 
Ao  analysis  was  publithcd  in  the  Journal  de  Pily^j(,  Llc 
of  the  i>ame  year.  The  author  has  propoi»e<t  to  ar- 
range into  genera  the  two  orders  mentioned  in  his 
tiilc,  solely  from  the  ""'g  hnm  s,  a  method  by  no 
means  new,  ha\ing  been  before  propc>i><:d  bv  Moj.e» 
Harris,  and  adopted,  lu  a  c^rtuia  extent,  by  al\ar 
writers. 

Tb«  irat  part  of  the  "  Trafflaactiooa  of  tbe  Ento- 
nological  Societ^of  Loodon"  waa  puUiabod  this  year, 

and  contains  noiieei  of  several  UUOOta  SOt  boloBB  ob" 
served  in  Circat  liritain. 

An  tie^'aiit  i»ork  on  the  tnier  exotic  Ruttcrflies 
appeared,  tftititUd  "Coloured  Spec<mei.e,  to  illus- 
trate the  Natural  Hi  lory  of  Butterflies,  from  the 
collection  of  .Mr  Lee  of  liammersmith."  This  pub- 
lication is  illustrated  bj  twenty  Gopparn]ate«»  to  ad* 
mirably  oolouiod  aa  to  reMnUe  b^j-iiaiahod 
drawtngt. 

'  Obscrvationcs  Entomologisc.  Pkn  li.  OOCtOro 
D.  Uaniclswin,  Luiidtc,  I8O7."  4to. 

"  Observationes  Entomulogix.  Para  HI.  WIClOiM 
P.  N.  Block,  Lunda,  ISO?.'  4w. 

"  MunograpbiaCanihuriduai  et  Malacliiorun  8ae> 
ci*,  auctort  J.  K.  Arriieoius.  Lundc,  1807.'* 

"  Mooograpbia  Cianonni  Sueciv.  Micloro  Cm  F. 
Fall^.  Hafni«.  1807.*  8vo. 

"  Deutachlands  Fauna,  Ac.  Von  J.  Stums.  V. 
Ubiheilung.  Die  In  .eclen.  Zweites  Bandchen.  Kafer> 
Mil  M  Kuptertateln.  Niirmbcrg,  ISO/."  J2cuo. 

"  Die  ISchinetterlin^'e  von  Eurnpa.  Von  F.  Ocha 
■enbemier.  L»t.  Band.  Leip/ic,  l.SU'-"  8vo. 

In  the  "  Nuuveau  Uutletiii  deii^citnc<.-i>,  par  le  So> 
Ci£l6  FbikNBatique  de  Paris,  Tom.  L  ia07."  Mo. 
ara  the  ftllowing  ^ood  papers :  1.  <*  Mteoira  awr 
les  Mteurs  de  CeraUoa  aibilabris,  Latr.  par  M.  Spi- 
nola."  2.  "  Note  sur  quelques  habitudes  des  Abeil* 
les-bourdons,  pur       de  Pelit-Thouara." 

rh<f  t^nth  volume  of  the  "  Aonales  du  MuiCttiar 
contains.  "  .\Iemoirc  sur  les  Monndo  Cmtlnoollu* 

iabris.  Piu  .VI.  Splimla." 

The  "  GeselUcbalt  Naturfoncheodcr  FtraoBdoill 
Berlin^  1807,"  coptaina.  1.   Artcnvon  Knbaeat  voa 
Sctawidv.''   8.  •<  AoitMuo  ^  thunbanoli  itnd 
u 
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alt  Nacbtrag  lur  vorhcrgcliendcr  Abhandlung,  von 
Gnif  HofibsBsegg. "  "  Uber  die  Ck-schechtver- 
achiedenheit  der  Piezateo,  vom  Dr  F.  King. " 
"Momignpiiie  der  EUtcrcn  init  leuchtendcn  Flvckea 
luf  imS  v^mOMe,  von  K.  Illigcr.  6.  "  Oxica, 
fioe  aeue  gattung  aua  der  Ordnuog  der  PieMtea> 
Tea  F.  Klug."  7.  "  Specie*  Apiorom  FmQte  now 
daicripsit,  f<c.  1".  Klug.  "  8.  "  Ein  neuer  Merkwiir- 
diger  Ht-nops,  be.schricbrn,  von  F.  Klug."  The 
same  work  for  1808  contnins,  1.  "  Uebi-r  die  Ges. 
chlechteveraduedeoiieit  dt-r  Pieaater,  von  1).  F. 
la^."  i.  "  Ueber  die  Gatturg  Cypris  MU/ler, 
mm  P,  Am  Ramdohr."  S.  "  Beytrag  zur  Naturge 
■duehte  der  Veapa  Crabro,  von  Malinowaky.**  4. 
**  TbMI  aodelk  and  colooella,  die  beiden  Gesch- 
lediMr  riner  Art,  tom  8.  Laspeyres."  5.  "  Die 
Blftttvrespen  nach  ihrcn  Gottungen  und  Arten  Ziu> 
F.  Klug."  This  last  paper  hst 
aioce  been  foUowed  up  by  aeveral  others  on  tbc 
sane  subject ;  tliey  contain  most  accurate  descrip- 
tions  of  all  the  spccitK  uf  TarUiod^  XHui^ihai  havie 
been  hitherto  discovered. 

The  aecoiid  part  of  Sdiiioher'a  "  Synonooiia  In- 
aaetaran"  CMtaavt  tliia  year :  and  a  vaiy  niataMipg 
woilr  on  die  imecii  of  Swadea,  **  buada  Staedea 
Jcxcripta  a  L.  Gyllenhall,"  Tom.  I. ;  comprehending 
tlic  most  detailed  dcscriptiou  of  the  Coleoptera  that 
•e  have  v  l  ;  -cen. 

•  The  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Liimean  Socittj  of  London"  contains,  1  Ar.  x cl- 
ient "  MoiM>graph  on  the  Genus  Apion,  by  tiie  Kcv. 
W.  KUy."  '2.  "  Some  Observations  on  the  Wheat 
laaeet,  aa]ipoied  to  be  the  WucwariB,  by  T.  W«l- 
ibrd,  Esq.  with  aotee  by  T.  Manham,  Eaq."  9. 
"  Descriptions  of  notodta,  a  new  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous Insects,  from  New  Holhiod,  by  T.  Marriiaro, 
K-^q. '  riiis  ^'tnus  had  long  before  been  etlaMiMwd 
by  Olivier,  under  thename  Parapdt. 

'*  Die  .SciiniL-ucriinge  von  Eiirepa.  V«a  P.  Ooh'*. 
&cnheimer.  Est.  band."  8vo. 

The  "  Annales  du  .Museum,  Tom.  XI."  contains 
"  Notice  biogiapk  car  J.  C.  Fabciciiia.  Par 
latrame."  And  Vd.  XII.  ef  the  nme  waili,  for 
ISOQ,  contain*,  1.  "  Nouvelleo  observations  tar  ie 
roaniere  dont  pluneura  insectes  dc  I'order  hym^nop- 
tirres  pourvoient  a  la  subsistance  de  Icur  posterite  ; 
par  Latreille."  This  memoir  consists  of  some  very 
interesting  abservation&  on  ilie  economy  ot  the  genera 
Bembex,  PhQasthus,  Anthopliora,  and  Parnopei>. 
9.  "  CompaiiaaD  das  organes  de  la  masticatioo  des 
Oriboptdfe^,  aifaeen  dea  autres  animaux  ;  par  Mar- 
<d  da  JetTM."  .Tha  karaed  author  of  this  paper  de- 
talk  the  variatkM  prcMMad  in  tha  twth  of  tha 
aundibles,  and  at  the  aune  time  pointa  out  the  faa&- 
tions  he  btli< :vi ;-  il:cm  to  be  destined  to  perform,  id 
omnivorous,  grrtiuverotts,  and  carnivorous  orthoptera. 
He  says,  that  the  carnivorous  have  only  tht'  ( uiiinc 
teeth ;  the  herbivorous  genera  hav«  incison)  and 
grinders,  and  the  omnivorous  have  canine  and  grind- 
ers, but  that  the  latter  are  smaller,  and  the  former 
laa  pointed  than  in  tlie  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
8.  "  M^oioire  sur  lea  MttamBiphoiaa  du 
I  Hydrophile,"  par  M.  Miger..  . 
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melli  antennes.  CJermont,  1900."  Svaw  '. 

The  "  Der  Gesellschaft  Natinforwiiender  FkwBida 
zu  liorlin,"  1809,  contains,  "  H  ru  rlcangeii  iiher  die 
Lrbetiverhiiltiusae  der  Coci:iaellen  uberhaupt,  und 
der  c»ccinclla  higro^ypbica,  JMr.  iaabaaaadar  rom 
P.  D.  Reich." 

The  "  Journal  de  Physique,  Ton.  LVIIL"  of  this, 
year,  contains,  "  Minoir  aor  lea  yaiut  eoiopoa^i  at, 
lea  yeux  fiMca  del  Ofthoptdref,      par  Marcel  da 
Scrres." 

"  F.  A.  Bonelli,  ObscrratioBt  Entomolopique* 
Turin,  180[l,"  -l-to,  contnininr  ;i  mi-iio.-r.n.ili  on  tlii- 
European  genera  of  the  Linneiiu  gei.ua  Cural>u.«, 
which  lie  has  admirably  divided  into  natural  genera, 
and  distributed  them  into  stirpci^.  It  is  a  complete 
model  for  ciaaaificatioo. 

Tlie  "  BetUa  Magaatna  for  1809"  cootaioi^  "  Be- 
roerkoMgen  fiber  die  fabwatathaltniMii  da  Caadfat*  ■ 
lem,  Ac.  Von  Reich."  -  ■ 

"  G.  Bayle  Suggio  intorao  agli  lowlti  Doaviyftc.  < 
Milano,  1809."  8vo. 

The  "  Annales  du  Museum,"  Torn.  XIII  of  the 
vear  contains,  1.  "  Latreille  sur  le  genre  Anthidium 
de  Fabricius,"  &c.  in  which  the  species  arc  very  well 
deacribed.    i.  "  Jules  de  Tristan;  Mvmoire  sur 

?uelques  cruMc£a  trouv^s  sur  les  cAtea  de  Poitiiu.''  . 
0  this  paper  five  qtectes  of  our  genera  Dvnaiaeaa, 
Naesa,  and  Idotea  are  datcribed  and  %Brad. 

In  1810,  LatreUle  publtilied  hm  **  OaMidetaCiaiia 
sur  1  Ordre  naturelle  des  Cru.'^uices  dea  Arachnides, 
tt  des  Insectes."  8vo.  A  mast  excellent  little  ma- 
nual lor  the  scientific  »t  jlIi  [.t. 

"  Die  ScliroeMorliage  von  Europa.    Von  F,  Ocli- 
senbeimer.  Ditter.  Band." 

Speaaaea  EntoiBoieaicinp  Kovam  Dtpter«  do- 
pooendi  awdtodaw  aUEaBB.  Aiiatora  M.  Badhe. 
Lund.  1810."  8vo^ 

In  the  "  Noavaau  BoDatin  dea  SeiMiGaa.'*  «a  find 
a  paper  on  a  new  genus  of  Diptan^  aniMWl  lTcBie>> 
trina  by  Latreille,  by  Olivier. 

"  E.  F.  Germar,  Syttenatis  Gloasatorum  Prodro- 
mus  si«tens  Bombycum,  species  secundum  oris  por- 
tium  diversitates  in  nova  genera  distributosa.  Sec- 
tio  1.  Lcipzic,  1810."  4to,  Of  this  work  we  shall 
say  more  under  the  article  Insecta. 

"  Insecu  Sucica  dctcvipta  a  Leaoardo  Gyllen- 
hall. Tom.  I.  p«r  2.  Scaris.  iSia"  Tbii  part  treala 
1  :  t!  1  (  indclidir,  Carabidic,  Staphylinid*,  Me- 
loidx,  A.I .  ;iiid  is  equal  tn  tl»c  first  part  tn  merit. 

Tlie  "  lirrl.n  M.i^;,! -  in  contains.  1-  "  I'inigc  ncue 
Piezatengattungcn,  von  Dr  F.  Klugi"  aud  tlie 
work  for  1811,  I-  "  Ichneumones  adciti  in  " 
tt  fluniiias  diwrai  a  Dr  Nees  ab  Eaenbeck." 

"  bsoaet  Ciniain.  Em.  T.  Auctora  J.  F.  WalC 
EHaaMmi."  4to. 

"  G.  A.  foykull,  Monographia  Histeroiduui.  Up- 
saliic,  1811.  Cum  tablia  18.  steii.''  Sva.  thia  ia 
by  tiu  Uie  best  production  of  thk  autiior.  b  H  ha 
has  describ^  and  figured  all  the  species  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  and  ha.*  separated  certain 
roecica  under  the  generic  title  IloloUpta;  hc  has, 
however,  fi|pired  the  larva  of  a  Dipterous  lasect,  for 
thatafhia] 
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1.  "  De*cripti«iw  of  several  new  species  of  Apion, 
by  the  R*»«renil  W.  Kirby."  2.  "  Somv  account  of 
ati'Ihiect  tlinr  v.a^  inL' u  alive  ni.it  a  cletL  that 
bad  h(>en  mado  for  more  than  tweuty  year*,  by  T. 
Mlmham,  B«q." 

The  Annale*  du  Mu»eum,  Tom.  XVII.  et  XVUL 
BWtaat,  I.  "'M^CDoir  an«toiiu()ue  mr  un  nouvalle 
cifiM4itgeiur»llaH9biMH,  par  L.  Dofiiw;'  in  wUdi 
th»  aitnMr-ilMM  m  (he  oi^na  by  vfaicli  Chb^gwiit 
of  IiisLH  tfi  propare  nnd  cinit  the  fumes  and  cause 
the  explositm  l»v  which  llwir  econoiny  is  ciiaracter- 
i/.f.'d.  This  j>f4)er  is  rcpublkhcJ  in  \'ol.  III.  of  ihe 
Nouveau  Baiietia  dea  Seiences  tar  Ibia,  i.  "  De 
fOdftrat  ct  dta  Organes  qui  paronaMt  en  i<n  Ic 
si^ge,  ebn  k»Orihap«er««,  par  Mwcald*  tent  i" 
whercio  ht  conbaU  the  general^  TMaivtd  opWaa 
thi^  loMCf*  Mwll'bg^tlM  aammm  a»  nnmM«ry 
traehm,  nd-aet—diapaaaJf  tidnltthait  tb*  Ortlwp- 
trrn  probably  recem"  tliis  inipr(.>fr.iui)  tlirough  the 
iiit-Jiuin  of  the  membraiiaceoui*  points  of  their  palpi. 

In  the  iU-rhn  Magazitte  for  181 1,  r  i  : ;  a  papor 
by  Nce«  Voo  fiaenbeck,  on  the  luhiu-uuioiu  :*  uU- 
ioiti. 

The  Mme  work  for  Wt,  Torn.  XIX.  caotaia*  a 
M6moire  by  Latvcille,  eniitkU,  "  Sur  un  I(U«cte<]ui 
lea  ABfli^M  r4|N««Miit  fMrfvtWBKux,  it  (juila  ttoii^. 
malfiH'  BtapPHMei"  in  wbMr  be>  attempts  to  prgv* 
the  Ihiprc'ii'^  <4*  the  iim-iiTif*  to  have  bean  •  MaMii 
or  ;iB  insect  of  the  same  natural  £mhW« 

"  A.  Ahensit,  Fauna  InsccUWia*  BttNpMit  Fm*  L 
Ic.  XXV.  Hthr.  \m*l,  I2MO.-' 

"  Intectes  de  i'Ain^rique  RquinoctialiK,  &Cr 
Latreille.  8econd»  AMiv.  nwls,  JftM."  fok 

"  Fauna  Auatrite.  ZurcatarTMoli  LfaiBm  Ldp- 
>ig»  INS."  »Nii 

**  Obacmttones  fihtamok>|^ique8  tnrinM  eCoH 
traites  d'un  ouvrnt^c  iruilit  intitule.  ,1.  N.  Vallot, 
laaectorum  incunabula  jnxta  meihodieun  disposita, 
&C;  Paris,  The  In«ect<  are  daaed  ntMud* 

ing  to  the  plants  on  which  tiiey  feed. 

«*  E.  P.  Germar  Systenmiut  Gtosntorium  predro- 
m\x9,  fee.  .Sectto  II.  LapaMe«  1M12." 

O.  R.  TrevinHHii  abct>dM»BHiikff  AfMbnUart 

In  the  fertile  year.  IMS,  wwepiiWiilwdy    K.  A. 

Raiitdi  hr  Abhandhing  iiber  die  Verdauungawerk- 
Keiigc  der  Insccten,  Halle.  Mit  30  KupfiMtafem." 
♦to. 

"  lasectcs  lie  rAn»^r»<^»i«  Efjutnoxial^  I'ar  La- 
treille.  Pari<",  I'liriie  Ii;  Ibl. 

"  MiC'inoirs  de  i'Acadeiiiie  imperial*  dea  ScieiKca 
dc  St  Petcrsbourg,  TbmtlV.  8t  Petersbanrg,  1813  " 
Cauwii«».  J.  "  ColeopCmt  reatnt*  Capomia,  •<;.  P. 
Tbunberf  illtiatrtti.'* 

"  \L.  V.  (uTUiar,  Rroie  nnch  Dnlinttieo  uad  IB  dat 
Cabiet  von  Jt.ipuMi.  LLipzij.',  1SI3.  Mk  Kflpfimt." 
•to. 

"  L.  (ijllcnha).  Ini^ccia  Svei  ic-;\  Tom.  I.  Pars 
181S. "  Contains  tiie  continuation  ol  the  C'oliMipterous 
familil^s  Dtuchid«,  CtucttUonidK,  l^ratyielidcci  and 
Chrysomclidte.' 

**  SpecuMR  MTMB  HjTMMpMra  dii|MMndi  me* 
ibodamaUbeBi^Ao.  Auclodlra»0.1l>IfalI«too«i* 


F.  N  r  0  M  O  L  O  G  Y  . 


Xr«M*  0,1, 


al  C.  A.  Lundmaa.  ^--^j  ItlB." 
IjitlMwodr,  th«  Hyraenopiei*  ar«.^Htlrib«u 

c<l  into  rtiglitecn  fauiiiie^.  au<l  s(  .i  ntv-one  pcnera, 
tbe  cliaraclew  being  tbundci;^  on  itic  torm  oi  tfaa  aa- 
tcimm  uadtlwiyt  UM.  an .liw  wmimm  intknadnp* 

Tile  "  Noveaw  DiiUMi*  A»  Scieooea.  Tom.  III. 
Pairt»  IRtS,"  oonluiiif,  L  "  Eaaai  Hiatotique  aur  lea 
CrasUc^ea  de  la  mer  de  Nice ;  par  Uiuo."  3.  "  Ex> 
tmii  d'«in.  Mtmainr.  aur  .te  Pnmm  TMilihilfc. 
te.  YMt  lyAudflbwri  d9  l^m—B"  S.  **  ExtNi» 

J'ua  Mt-nioiru  fiir  Irs  Araignecl;  f«r  Lepellilier." 

The  "  Joumnt  de  rhjaique.  Toi».LXXVI.  1813," 
contains  i  i  strait  d'un  Meutoire  mr  lea  uttgM 
dts  (ii*ur^<«  parte»  da  tube  tntcattnal  dcs  Inarctca. 
I'ur  Marcel  de  Seirea."  8.  "  Rapport  fait  par  Mr 
Booc,  8ur  rourra^e  da  Mr  UuhaMifill*  istira^  Jto> 
cfaerchea  aur  lea  Mouca  dtt  l^MtmoM  J 


niilHiiiiilXt 

speciaoi  n»  6.  W;  nnwriy  Bkuii*  ImoctonN*  <««p> 

mooiic  descriptaK,  &o.  Vur*  T.  Xorinib.  1513." 
I'he  author,  in  ttuAiJidax»  baa  ayailiad  iaaaieif  of  the 

observatioDa  of'Liinili^JtoMill^MdtflbwccUnl* 

cd  writer?. 

"  Memoirr  aur  laa  yeux  coinpoa^  et.aar  l«s  yeux 
liaaa»  daoi  iiiaec>rr».  &c.  Par  Marcel  de  Serroa. 
M«a(paUiat»  lAXS."  8«o.    It  woaid  be  ridicoiovi»«ai 


In  tMB  wofic,  awan- 1»  ni 

plates,  lie  has  -!in\Mi  i!s  fliat  tliL-  optic  niTve,  in  fn- 
seccs  Hitli  couipouiiil  cycf,  is  distributed  by  separate 
ftbr«->,  lie  ta  each  luiic<.'tle,  conjpohirif.:  t!ic  rye  itsclll 
And  I  list  the  moi^  eyea  are  supplied,  each  one,  by 
a:p«ouH8r  brandi  of  tbe  optic  nerve,  the  braochea 
tbenaeWea  uQidng  betbae  they  joia  cerrical  (oc  cer*- 
baal)  ganglion. 

nw,  I0IS.   Cma  aImBb^T  aewIrealanriB.'*  9fm. 

In  this  year  Germar  comn»enced  aa  Lxcellent 
journni  on  £ntomo]o{;y,  which  may  be  corsideretl  as 
a  continuation  of  lUiger'a  Maf(azine.  It  i;  entitled, 
"  Mugnzin  der  Ivntoniologie.  V«a  Dr  E.  i'.  Geraaar, 
Halle.  1813."  8vo.  It  coaiaiaa,  1. "  Natnrge«chicbte 
daa-Carabua  gibbua  (Zabraa  gibfcoa),  eins  aaatver- 
wiattanden  loaekl*.  Von  Herauigeher."  i.  "  In. 
■aaten  in  Bamein  aiogHaUaaaiH>>  hwhrialwii; .  Voia 
Harauagcber"  3.  "  BuiilMiniaa  Sber  die  Saafc* 
triiger  iiatar  dar  Schntettcrlingen  ehre  Fortpdaosung 
und  Entwieheluog.  Voa  Dr  Zinken  ^MMitf  iifin^ 
tni-r." 

The  first  part  of  \  ol  XI.  of  the  "  Traniactioas  of 
the  Liniicaii  hocieiy  oi  London"  contaiaa,  I.  "  An 
Beaay  on  tbu  Ikitiab  apecies  of  Mciov,  with  descrip- 
tiona  of  two  MBOtiv  apeder,  by  W.  E.  Leach. "  S. 
"■  Straaaipiam,  m«tm  oader  of -Inaacts,  &c.  By  tW 
BnaaaandW,  KMjfi"  3.  *'  A  Monograph  on  tfcn 
Britiib  WwiM  of  Uhalava,  bjr  W.  Spence.  Kaq." 

Vol.  XX.  of  the  "  Aimalea  dt  Museum"  contain*, 
"  Obkorvations  .«ur  ies  diver>e*  parties,  du,  Tube  in« 
leKtiiiiil  die«  Insectts.  Par  Marcel  dc  Serre^."  In 
this  leJirned  rnemoir,  we  find  a  complete  account  of 
the  intestinal  canal  of  Insect*,  wiiich  aiway*  consiata 
of  the  (Mophagua,  the  itomach,  biliary  vcMe)?,  and 
XtM-Iaat  part  preaenta  •  vaat  niuatwr  of 
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tnmxitfj-  those  wfio«e  masticatory  organs  are  not  well  deve- 
'^V^^'lupcd,  a  svipplenientary  part  may  be  observed,  which 
is  not  very  anlikc  the  gizzard  of  birdy.  Atler  giving 
•n  account  of  the  coats  that  enter  into  tire  cotoponi- 
tion  of  the  canal  in  it*  dili'ercnt  partit,  he  informs  us, 
tlittt  the  lon^tli  of  tlu!  awophagus  itrp^nda  on  the 
Ibrm  of  the  thorax.  In  some  instanoes,  it  is  as  long 
as  half  of  the  intestinal  canul.  atid  at  other  limt^s  it 
wries  from  cme  to  atne  or  tweaty-six.  The  stainacli 
it  Kkewiro  variable  in  its  sise,  acconliog  to  the  iiino 
tiofw  denignod  for  it  to  Adfil.  The  intestines  are  ge- 
nerally longer  in  iierbivcroiis  li»cclti,  than  in  liio<c 
"llMit  feed  on  living  bodies.  We  regret  that  our 
•fjace  will  nut  nllu«v  to  give  a  detaiivtl  analysis 
•of  Hiis  valuable  mnnair,  to  which  wo  refer  those 
of  our  readevs  who  wi«li  to  learn  farther  particulars. 

In  1814  was  piibliiJtMl.  "  I'rt-cis  des  Dccoun-rtcs 
'SomioVagiques  ou  /oologiqaen  tt  Kotani(t«e8,  par 
C.  S.  ilu6nesqur.  Falcrnic,  1S14.''  ]-inio.  In  this 
'-little  work,  trhioh  cont«in«  indications  of  several  new 
-genera  and  species,  tbc  Crustacea  are  termed  i'laxo- 
'lia,  wid'the  InsecU  J^omin. 

"  N'ouveHef  (Wwet sations  sur  les  Aheillen.  {SAe 
edit.)  Paris,  1814."  Svo.  Tor  an  account  of  this 
work,  see  article  B«r,  Vol.  II.  p.  "ili. 

"  Anthracides  Suecix,  auctorc  F..  H.  Bcrglund. 
Lunda:,  1814."  4to. 

"  Hydrocorides  et  Naucoritles  Succifc,  auctorc 
J.  G.  Liljegren.    I.urKl.e,  1 8 14."  4to. 

"  Diptera  Sueciic  distripta  a  C.  F.  Fallen.  Tom. 
'I.    Lttndns,  18I+."  4lo. 

'"  Asilici  Suecior,  auctore  J.  G.  VValJeivttrom. 
Xond«,  1814.*  8vo. 

"  Specimen  novam  llemiptcra  disponendi  metho- 
duraexhibens,  auclore  M.  Ilodlir.  I-<mdic,  1814."4to, 

"  L'.\rt  Entoinologiiiue,  Fneme  didacliquc.  Par 
Mr  Le  lloux.  Veniailic!!,  1814."  «vo.  Thu  vo- 
lame,  although  in  llhymc,  is  not  devoid  of  merit, 
and  will  not  prove  aninlercsting  to  the  entomolo- 
giat- 

'A.  Ahenvii,  Fauna  Inseclorom  Eiiropo?.  Fas. 
fc  35.   euffl  descriptionibuj.     Hala>,    1814.  ' 
I -2  mo. 

*"C.  L.  G.  Lowe,  dc  partib<u%  qtilbns  Insccta  8pi< 
ritus  ducisnt.  Diascitatio  hnuguraits  Med.  liahe, 
1S14.'  8VO. 

The  "  BuU«t}n  des 'Sciences,  tBU."  oantnins,  ]. 

Snr  tmc  nnuveUc  fcpece  da  goare  Cymnihoa  de 
Fabricius,  par  Lc  S>»eur."  2.  "  Observations  sur  la 
houdtc  des  PapttkniB,  Sec.  par  J.-C  Savigny." 

The  **  ikrlin  Magazine  for  l«14"  oontainx,  I. 
"  Die  Kitrpertheile  der  Zweidtigliehcn  Insectoi). 
"Ein  termini>!ogi<dier  'versuch ;  von  P.  F.  Bouche." 
S.  "  Die  Blattwespen,  6x."  and  S.  "'Die  i-Uiropau- 
chen  Arten  der  Insecten  gnttung  Leucospis;  von.F. 
Klug."  4.  "  Ichneomones  adsoiti  in  genera.«t  fami- 
lias  dtvisi,  n  "Necs  vnn  Esenbeok." 

"  The  Zwiogfoal  Miscellany;  or  Dcacriptions  of 
New,  flare,  or  Highly  Interesting  Animals,  by  Wil- 
liam Elftml  Leach.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Fi- 
gures, by  R.  P.  NoiWcr."  Vol.  I.  This  work  con- 
.  tarns  descriptfons  and  figures  of  leveral  new  and  cu. 
TTOUs  genera  and  «pecies  of  insects.  A  cecand  vo- 
lume was  published  in  1^1.'!. 


"  £mpiila>  Suecioc,  S.C.  auclore  P.  N.  Rhodiu.  F.nionr.aagj 
Lunda:,  1815."    4to.  ^*'V^ 

"  Platypezina.-  el  Bombyliarii  SuccitC;  &c.  auctorc 
L.  F.  Flodin.    Luada:,  1S15."  4to. 

"  C.  fipetigel,  Commentariui  dc  partibus  quibus 
Insecta  spiritus  ducunt.  Acccdunt  Tab.  3.  scvi  in- 
ci»a>  et  piciic.    Lipsia-,  1S15."  4to. 

"  J.  Sturm,  Deutachlandii  Fauna.    Drlttes  Uiind- 
chen.    Kiifcr.    Nurnburg,  181j."  12rao. 

"  Monotfraphia  IcUneumonum  Pcdestrium,  &c. 
«uctorc  J.  L.  C.  Uraveohorst.    Lipsio:,  1812." 

"  II.  M.  Gacde,  Ueltriige  z'ur  Analoroie  der  In- 
sakten.    Altona,  18IV>.    Mit  it  Kupfertafeln."  4to. 

"  Dr  Ilerold,  Eatwickclclungs-Oetchiclite  der 
Scbmetterliugc,  Anatomisdi  uad  PhysiologiscU  beM>>  ' 
lieitet,  J816.    Mit  3!)  Kup."  4to. 

Tlie  "  Mt-moires  du  Museum  d'histoire  naturelle, 
&c.  Tom.  I."  This  is  a  new  series  of  the  An- 
Balcsdu  .Mu««um ;"  it  contains,  "  Note  sur  Ics  Mccurs 
des  liourdoas,  par  La  UillarJicre." 

The  "  Muaaoirs  de  TAcodumie  ImperiaJc  des 
Sciences  de  St  I'etersbourg,  Tom.  V.  1815,"  coa- 
taias,  I.  "  Hemipteroram  uiaxillosorum  genera,  &c. 
a  C.  P.  Thunbcrg."  2.  "  De  Cancris  Canitscliaticis, 
Oaiscis,  I'.utoiuo&tracis,  et  Cancellis  marmis  micro- 
tcopicis  nuciiluceiitibuii,  cum  appcndice  de  Acaris 
et  Kiciniii  ('auiptscluitici.'',  auctore  Tilesio." 

"  Magasin  der  Eutoinoiogie,  herausgegcben  von 
Dr  E.  F-  Germar,  Halle,  1815,"  Svo.  contains,  1. 
"  ^Eenige  ErfalirAtngcn  twd-liesnerkungen,  von  J.  I-*. 
Kyber."  2.  "  Abfaandluug  iiber  die  Gattung  An- 
UiMihia,  Viiir.  von  P.  A.  Latreille."  This  is  ex- 
tracted from  Vol.  .XIll.  of  the  "  Annales  du  Mu- 
seum, .i.  "  Siidamerikaniiiche  losccleii  gcscmmelt, 
roo  V.  Humboldt  und  ikkopland,  von  P.  A.  La- 
treille." 

The  "  Berlin  Magazine"  contains,  1 .  "  Lapton  fe- 
moralis,  eine  neue  IchDeuuonideogattung,  &c.  Von 
Keees  von  Eoeobeck."  S.  "  A  continuation  of  Klug's 
deocriptioos  of  the  Tenthrodittae."  S.  *'  Die  Gat* 
tung  Lewoosia,  Fabr.    Von  P.  Liditenslein." 

"  An  Introduction  to  EntomoFogy,  &c  By  W. 
Kirbj  and  VV.  Spencc.  Vol.  I.  London.  I81S." 
BvD.  Tilts  is  a  popuiar  book,  published  with  a  viow 
to  excite  to  the  study  of  Entomology.  Vol.  II. 
appeared  in  1817.  The  third  volume,  we  understand, 
will  contain  the  nonaenclature. 

"  Ynwsactionsof  the  Linnean  Society  of  London," 
:Vol.  XI.  Hart  II.  contains,  1.  "  Observations  on  the 
Cancer  Salinus  of  Lian«eu»,  by  tlw  Ilcv.  T.  Kacket." 
2.  "  Addendum  to  the  Strepeiptera,  by  the  Rev.  \V. 
'Kirby."  3.  "  Farther  observations  on  the  Meloc-, 
with  descrtptfons  of  six  exotic  species,  by  W.  E. 
Lcaoh."  4.  "  A  tabular  view  of  the  external  cha- 
racters of  lour  daasea  of  Animals,  which  Linne  ar- 
ranged under  iNascTA  ;  with  the  distribution  of  the 
genom,  composing  tlirec  of  the  classes  into  orden>, 
Ac.  «nd  descriptions  of  several  new  genera  and  Sp&- 
cies.  by  W.  E.  Leach." 

In  1816,  the  most  philosophic  work  that  we  have 
seen,  was  publislied,  entitled,  "  Memoiree  sur  les  A« 
nimaux  aans  Vertcbrea,  par  .Tules-Ceaar  Savigny. 
Premier  J'oitie,  1st  Fascicule,  Mem  1-2.  Tbeorie 
des  Organes  de  la  boucfae  des  Crustacea  et  des  In- 
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»ectes.  Parifj  ISCW  "  Svo.  In  this  work  the  au- 
thor hae  proved  In  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  that 
the  rooutds  of  Iii-Tccts,  Crustacea  and  Myriapoda, 
are  conipoM^d  of  one  pair  of  mandibles,  and  two 

Kiirs  of  maxilla; ;  and  that  the  lower  Hp  of  Insects  is 
rroed  by  the  union  of  the  second  pair  of  maxiilc 
In  the  Nijri^KNU  the  lower  lip  is  composed  of  the 
two  poii*  of  BMwflhB  oopflneBtf  dirir  mandiWe*  Im> 
ing  soldered  to  it.  The  two  anterior  pairi  of  tfaon* 
cic  legs  arc,  in  the  same  class  of  animals,  converted 
into  nuxiliury  lower  lips,  the  third  pair  only  assisting 
them  in  loKim  rion,  wliicli  is  performed  by  the  ven- 
tral or  abdommal  k-gs.  The  nianilibles  in  Lcpidop- 
tera  porform  no  function,  they  are  but  rudimentary. 
The  first  pair  of  maxillie  in  the  same  order  is  pro* 
longed  into  a  miral  tongue,  bearing  palpi  at  its  base ; 
'md  ibo  knrcr  i^iacoB^ooedef  tfaeestcrioc  bbojuUm 
unhad,  Hkethit  of  dl  other  ioMetoL  W« 
recommend  ibis  treatise  to 
the  study  of  entomology. 

"  Empidea  SoecM,  aaeldn  N. 
1816.'  4la 

"  Obserfotiom  lur  le  Xenoo  Veiptnm,  porM. 
Jurine." 

"  Histoire  naturelie  des  Crustacfs  des  Environs 
de  Mke,  par  A.  &ias«.  Onito  de  Gfmvoaiet.  Paris, 
IBIS."  Svo.  A  nuMt  vahuMa  wock»  covtaining  a 
wt  mnnlwr  of  obiervidioaK  fdMiag  to  dw  eoaaamj 

of  these  animals. 

"  Die  Schmcttcrlin^'c  von  Europa,  Von  F.  OcIh 

seolwiimer.    Bieter  Band,  1816." 

"  Dr  H.  T.  L.  Reichenbach  Monogrophia  Psela- 
phorum.    Lipsic,  I8l6.    Cum  tabulis  coloratis 
'  8ro. 

"  Malipawfary  Elenentarbudi  der  loMCtenkniidc, 
▼oni^ab  dar  fOiiw.  QnodliBbiiis  bei  Bom,  laid." 

'  XVo  new  editions  of  the  *'  Nouveau  Dictionnam 
d*HiMoife  Naturelie,"  &c.  were  commenced  this 
•  year ;  the  first,  entitled,  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Haturelles,  Ac.  par  plusicrs  Professeurs  du  Jardin 
do  Roi,"  6ec.  The  articles  on  insects  are  written  by 
JProfessor  Dum6ril  ;  those  on  Crustacea  by  Ih- 
Leacfa,  eonenondeot  of  the  French  MuaeiMB.  Ooo 
valaM  k  pidwdiod  qoartetljr.  The  aecamd  profema 
atfy  «•  bo  ft  BOW  edition,  and  latalna  tlia  old  title. 
The  Entooologioa]  articles  are  written  1^  Latreille. 
One  volume  is  produced  every  month.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  the  interesting  articles,  Abeill?,  At* 
^e,  Araign^,  Aile,  and  Bouche. 

The  '*  Joamal  de  Physique,  &c.  Tom.  LXXXII. 
and  LXXXIII.,"  contain,  I.  "  Observations  sur  la 
lot  Anlaaaux,  depoit  le  Pohrpo  inaqo^an 
_  .  ,  v  l>o  BariMnfoiie.**  8.  "  ObaonMrna 
pour  oanir  i  mo  cliwifaatfoa  daa  A$lmum,  par  le 
nfane.'*  9.  "  PMdroue  d'one  Boavelle  distribution 
Systcmatique  des  Regne  Aiiiiu.il,  p  ir  FI  I)  de 
Ulainville ;"  in  which  the  author  U^.  <iii.iritjuu.a  the 
Linnean  Insecta  into  the  following  classei.  1.  With 
six  legs,  U^xapodes  (or  iosecu  properly  so  cidted). 
2.  With  eight  legs,  Octopodes  (Spiders  and  Acari). 
S.  With  ten  legs,  Decapodcs  ( Malacostraca,  with 
pedunculated  eyes,  excepting  SquiUa).  4.  Legs 
ifable  in  number,  H6t6ropodoa  (Sqaifia.  Bnn^noa, 
*&>  5-        fourteen,  Tteidto^odn  (oar  Ma> 


«ile  eyed  Malacwtraca).    6.  Lrgs  equal  ia 
to  the  joints  of  the  body  (.Myriapoda). 

The  "  Bulletin  d  -  u  nces,"  for  the  year,  con- 
tains, I.  "  Sur  uiie  DouveUe  distribution  des  Classes 
des  Cnistac^,  des  Myriapodea  el  des  Arachnidea, 
par  W.  E.  Leach."  8.  "  IWroaM  d'uM  owivcUo 
distribution  systeaotiMO  da  Btett  f^^'T^^,  por  H* 
do  BlohmUe.'* 

**  flfOOMiaof  <bar  new  speciea  ef  Cnntacea  fband 
in  the  United  Statea,  by  C  S.  Rafioesque,  Esq.^^ 
This  notice  is  published  in  the  "  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  Vol.  II.,  New  Yurh   i  >  i :  bvo. 

"  Insectesde  I'Amerique  Equinoiiusdc,  &tu  par  La^ 
treille,  Purtic  '2  " 

"  SynoDymia  loaectorum,  von  C.  J.  iichciaben^ 
Ester  Band.  Skara.  181 7-  (Hiapa-molorchus)."  Al« 
00,  "  Appoodia  ad  C-  J-  Scbonbatr*  ajmoqyoiia ,  lo- 
sectotum.  Tea.  I.  ttMn  daacriptioMa  mvaruai 
spederum." 

The  "  Massachusett's  Agricultural  Hcpotitory 

and  Jouriml,  \'<i\  IW,  Bokton,  1817,"  K^o,  con- 
tains a  paper  by  i'lotesMT  feck.  "  On  the  Natural 

History  ui  two  insectot  ^  oM  •  Soolytua,  the 

other  a  IthynciHenus." 

"  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society."  \'oL  XI* 
tm  K  coiMiao.    Oit  the  CioaaifioaiMM  of  the 
toneciiib^  bf  W.  E.  Uadu** 

"  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  Vol.  1..  1817-"  Hvo.  This  volume 
contain*  some  excellent  papers  on  tiiu  l  rui^iaces 
of  the  United  State.s,  by  Tliumaii  Say,  Lsq,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  with  great  success,  and  has 
discovered  and  detcrtbed  several  very  interestii^ 
new  genera  and  speciec- 

«  J.  A.  C.  atmm,  UoMlchlanda  iMaden,  Zweitec 
Biadehon.  Kilbr»  nit  3S  KvpfariflAfa,  Ntiraberg, 
1817"  8vo. 

"  M^moires  du  Museum,  Ac.  Tom.  III.,  1817," 
contains,  1.  "  Introduction  4  la  Geographic  g£a6raie 
des  Arachnides  ef  des  Insectes,  ou  des  Climats  pro- 
pres  a  ces  aniniaux,  par  P.  A.  Latreille  "  2.  "  Con- 
siderations nouveilea  et  geuetalea  sur  ics  Insectea 
vivant  en  Soci^£,  par  le  m^e." 

*'  American  Entomology,  Ac  iMu|l»alod  bv  ee» 
lowed  figures,  by  T.  Say,  Vol.  L  Mo,  1^  Hubdol* 
phia,  1817."  8vo.  This  work  promises  to  be  ef 
great  utility  to  the  science,  and  to  make  us  acQuaint- 
ed  with  the  bat  I  ttle  investigated  aalewolagiMll 
treasoret  of  Norlli  America. 

"  Magazin  der  Lntoir, nl  e  c.  llersufgegcben,  von 
Dr  £.  F.  Germar  und  Dr  J.  L.  T.  F.  Zsncken  m* 
naunt  Sonuner,  Halle,  1817."  Contains,  1.  "  Ai. 
tritoa  aar  YarwandimgaBdite  oiM|ir  lUlittailnBb  wa 
J-RKybar."  «.  •«  Die  Lamaia3M 
naturlidien  Gottungen  aufgeliift  und 
von  J.  L.  T.  F.  Z.  g.  Summer. '  jj.  "  W.  KirbjTa 
Monographic  des  (iattung  Apim  Sii-'ib^t,  ."i us  dent 
Kngli&chen  ubensctzt,  mit  Bcnieri^uiugen  uod  einge- 
Kchalteten  Bcschreibungen  neutr  arten,  von  E,  F. 
Uermar."  This  dissertation  not  only  cootaini  the 
b7  Kirby,  but  a  vast  number  of 
which  are  illustrated  by  sereral  eeiy 
naadjr'  ookared  figuree.  4.  "  Bemerinu^en  obar 
oblige  Inaekten,  von  P.  W.  J.  Miiller." 
"  Le  R^oe  Aiuinal,^&c.  par  M.  Le  Cberalier 
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EEMBwIogr. Cuvler,  Vol.  in.,  contim  nt,  "  Les  Crustaces,  I^es 
'^'^  Ancbsid^,  et  l«s  Insectet,  par  M.  iatrcillc."  The 
CraMMM  we  arranged  faM0  We  orderst,  viz.  I.  !>«• 
mpadn,  eomp«ch«MliQf  «ar  orden  Brachjura  and 
mmvm,  4.  aiowyddlw,  iDdudiiur  SquiUa.  9. 
Am^ipodtt,  eflDbnen^  our  first  ^viiMB  of  dw 
Ednof^thalma,  or  those  wMi  oompraased  bodiei. 
Jtopodcs,  under  wViicK  lie  has  pliicod  the  Onisci  of 
LinnC't  or  our  tdrioplithalma  wiUi  deprcMcd  bodii.'8. 
S.  BranchinptHira.  or  ihe  Entoino«tracaof  Muller.  The 
Arachnoids  lie  divides  into  two  orders.  1.  Pulmo- 
net  (Unogata,  Fair.).  2.  Trachcenues  ;  but  the  cha- 
racters Inv*  not  dircclad  his  clanificatioo  rigorously. 
TheMjrriapoda  he  bat  placed  with  the  insects,  of 
wUdi  the^  form  the  first  erdar.  T«  tha  aidars 
given  ia  his  Genera  Tnaectonnn,  1m  Im  ailil  Bhi- 
piptera  (Strcpsiptira,  Kirhy),  which  i.H  piMad  be- 
tween the  Hymenoptera  and  the  Uiptera- 

Tile  "  M6tnoirc8  du  Mustuin,  Tom.  IV.,"  contains, 
"  Obfervationii  $ur  leK  usages  du  Vaisacau  dorsal, 
he.  par  Marcel  de  Serre*.'" 

'  *  The  Zooloeical  Miscellany,  Vol.  III.,  1817," 
aemlM  dw  fmowing  Entomological  pniers;  1. 
"  Od  iba  ehaneian  of  Matuta,  with  diitripiiiai  af 
the  tfpecfes.**  S.  "  Midppa,  a  new  geaosor  Bnchy' 

uroiis  MiilacrHstrat-a."  3.  "  Monograph  on  the  ge- 
nera and  species  of  the  genus  l«ucoigia,  Fabr."  4. 
"  On  the  Thalassina  of  I^treille. "  5.  "  On  the  ge- 
nus Atya."  6.  "  The  character  of  the  clats  Myria- 
poda,  with  descriptions  of  some  of  the  species."  7. 
"  Oa  the  character  of  the  class  Aradinolda,  and  of 
in  fiMatiiea."  8.  <'  On  the  genera  of  Scorpionidc, 
with  deseriptioos  of  the  Brittib  spacNS,  «f  chelUar 
and  obisiam."  g.  "  On  ^  Orders  of  Ibsaeti.''  lOl 
"  On  the  Genera  of  Tliysanura."  1 1.  "  On  the  g*> 
ncra  of  Anoplura 12.  "  On  the  genera  of  Dytf- 
cidc"  13.  "  On  four  genera  hitherto  called  Silpba." 
14.  "  On  the  Hiiteridac."  13.  "  On  the  Psclaphida." 
16.  "  On  the  Pamidte."  17.  "  On  Hydropbilide 
and  Helopboridas."  18.  "  On  the  ganara  of  Sphwi* 
diadK."  19.  "On  the  TenlhadjnMg."  90.  " Ott 
the  Bb^p^piMi  «f  UiniUe.'' 


In  the  "  MeiHoircK  de  L'Academie  Inii)ei  i.kl  dc  ' '  wmolagy. 
St  Petersbourg,"  we  find,  1.  "  Coleoptera  Capensia 
anteoois  lamcllaiis,  A.  C.  P.  Thanbcrg."   2.  "  De- 
cades trea  EleateratoniB  naforam  dewTlpait.  J.  F. 
Eschochohsf  iowfakb  fits  aav 


VU.  I.  Vut  8.  of  Ae  **  Joamd  af  tha  Academy 
of  Hatanl  Sokaoesof  Philadelphia, "  contains  a  con- 
tinuation of  exc^ent  Memoirs  on  the  Crustacea  of 
the  United  States,  by  T.  Say,  Esq. 

The  "Journal  de  Physique"  (Vols.  L.V.WVI.  and 
LXXXVIt.)  contains,  1.  *'  Recberches  sur  la  MeU- 
morpbosc  du  canal  aliroentaire  dies  lea  Insectes, 
par  M.  Dutrocbet."  2.  "  Snr  una  Bouvalla  asptee 
de  TealbiiMa^  par  H.  Bote."  3.  "  Sur  queiquaa 
genres  BainaaiR  da  CnMtac6«,  par  M.  Leach."  4. 
"  Recherches  anatomiques  sur  les  .S'eolies  el  sur 
quelqucs  Insectes  HymenoptereM,  par  Leon  Dufour." 
The  same  work  for  1819,  Vol.  LXXWIH.,  conlaina, 
1.  "  Sur  les  Rhipiptdres  de  Latreiile,  ordres  d'  la- 
scctes  no<nm6s  Strepsiptera,  par  Kirby;  par  M. 
Leach."  i.  "  Daecription  de  deux  noovMles  eapdoai 
de  Thynnus,  dtemvarlas  dans  la  Neimlla  UoOanda^ 
^M.Bab.Bnnm;par  M  .  Leadk"  S.**DaMl^ 
tioos,  par  M.  Laaoh,  de  queiquaa  MMMMOt  gaani 
et  esplces  d'animam  dtaciwaiia  aa  AAiaaa^  par 

Mr  T.  E.  no«didi," 

\  ul.  XII.  Pdrt  II.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Liniieau  Society"  was  published  in  July  181 9,  aU 
though  it  heart  the  date  1818.   It  contains  two 

Capers  on  Insects,  by   the   Revafaad  W.  Kir> 
)r ;  the  one  is  named  "  a  Centurj  af  Insects,"  the 
<*  Datcriptioaa  af  aereial  new  mdai  af  In- 


£sq.' 


eoUaoied  hi         HdUand  bf  R.  Brown, 


"  The  Entomologist's  useful  Compendium,  &c.  by 
G.  Samouelle,  London."  Svo.  This  h  a  valuable 
work,  and  will  tend  materially  to  advance  the  study 
of  British  Entomology,  since  it  is  ananged  after  the 
It  doat  infioiM  oredit  to  itt  ingeni* 

(V.) 
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ENTJIE  DUERO-E-MTNIIO,  one  of  the  pro- 
TisoM  into  ttbich  the  kiradsm  of  Portiual  ia  divided* 
It M-baiiailtfd  an      north  by  the  river  Minho,  whuJi' 

dividea.  it  'fiotn  Spain,  and  on  tlie  soutli  by  tliu  ri- 
ver Duero.  The  Atliuuic  Oco'an  is  ics  western  boun- 
dary.; and»  on  the  eastern  side,  a  range  uf  lofty 
mountains  separates  it  t^om  liic  province  of  Traa  loa 
MoiUcs.  It  has  a  much  dentcr  population  than  any 
other  part  either  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  Ita  extent 
is  291  square  iMgoet,  and  in  1798  (WB  hit  CCnittt) 
iu  inhabitaou  amonplcd  to  sm^SSm 

It  cn|oy«  ttw  moM  ftltiie  nil,  ilie  niMt  aalnbri- 
ous  cliaiate,  and  the  most  beautiful  rivuli  (s  of  any 
part  of  ih&  peninsula.  Ita  vegetable  produutiqiis  atts 
wIjl  iL.  riLiize,  orange«,  lemons,  tig:?,  and  especially 
»ine.  The  latter  is  tbe  great  object  of  export, 
and,  indeed,  forms  the  principal  trade  of  the  wltolc 
iBBgdom,  aa  almost  all  tJie  red  wine  cominoolj  call- 
ed  portt  from  the  place  whence .  it  ia  ab^pod,  ia  the 
uradiwo  of  tbia.  pnmnoe.  There-  wn  mancfiiicture* 
er  Inta,  ef ailkai  oflineof,  of  aaU'Clotli,  and  of  weol- 
lans,  and  though  not  rendered  sufficiently  cheap  to 
he  exported  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  they 
supply  the  domestic  cunsumpiion,  and  lurni:-!]  ex- 
ports to  Braail  and  the  .settieinenL,  on  tiie  coa^L  of 
Africa. 

The  rtvera  next  in  importance  to  those  wliieh 
form  the  boundarica  are  the  lama,  the  Cab.ulo, 
and  tiae  Ave,  all  of  nfaicbt  aided  hf_  the  moimtaius, 
tbtm  natunl  defeneet.agsinat  en  nwading  euLiny. 
Thvugli  Oporto,  both  in  popNietUm.aod  wealtli,  is 
the  first  city;  yet  I!raga,aatlie  tee  of  an  archbishops 
is  the  en()ital  of  this  province.  (w.  w  ) 

KQLI ATIONS.  As  we  are  aceldentully  pre.cnt> 
cd  from  iu^ertinir  in  its  proper  place,  nn  original  and 
elaborate  vieir  of  the  theory  of  EituikTioNS,  we  shall, 
for  tbe  inatruction  and  giatiSeatien  of  our  scientific 
readeia,  depart  40  tu  fren  our  gencfal  plaiv  w  to 
gl«ft  tho  ejmde  in  the  form  of  en  Aaomnnm  to  diti 

ERNESTI  (John  Avct;8ius)>  on*  of  tbe  meet 


iUttttrioua  Fbilologcra  end  Tbeoregiana  of  tbe  laet 
ceiitQrjr.  He  wa*  born  00  4lh  August  1707,  el*  ■ 
TennsMt,  of  which  place  hit  father,  I  rkt-wise  a  dii- 
tinguished  theologian,  was  pastm-,  and  superintend- 
ent of  tlie  electoral  dioceses  of  Thurinpis,  Sak  and 
Sangerhuscn.  A (\cr  having  received  his  lir?  ■  1  ;  1  l;  l  . 
tion  in  the  learned  languages,  under  tlie  dumesiic 
discipline  of  his  father,  and  in  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  he  was  scut  at  (he  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
celebnited  Saxon  cloister  school  of  Pforta.  Here- 
Ife  continued  four  jeori*  At  tbe  a»  of  tvcn^  ha 
entered  the  Uhiveraity  of  Wittemoergv  where  be 

studied  eloqyenei:  und  aiieient  literature  under  the 
cck'bratcd  Berger,  tlieokigj'  under  Wcrnsdorf,  and 
the  WolGan  philosophy  under   Schlosscr.  Frona 
Witteqiberg  he  passed  to  tho  l.'niverbity  of  Leipsig, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  mathematical  sciencea 
tinder  Hauaen,  foUowiog  tbe  courses  of  Boemer  and. 
]>erliB|g.oa  Ibeologgr,  and  the  lecture*  of  Gottacbed 
on  GeraMU  doqtienoew  In  1730^  be  ma  made  Mat- 
ter in  the  TkciilQr  of  Fhiloaoiph]^  In  tbelbOoftIng  . 
year  tic  accepted  the  office  m  Conrector  in  the. 
Tiioman  school  of  Leipsig,  of  whid»  J.  M.  Gcaiier 
was  then  Hector  ;  and  on  Gesner's  vocation,  as  profes- 
sor of  eloquence,  to  Goitinpen,  he  succeeded  nim  as 
lUjClor.   Ill  tliis  situation,  by  his  erudition,  diligenee, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  methods,  he  xuqtuii^ed  ail  his 
contemporaries,  and  created  aa  epoch  in  Germany  for 
tlie  studjr^of  the  andent  authora^  FroaLthii  office^ 
iu  oppoaition  to  tbepreamt  cnaMn^  wfaidi  ptcdodee 
a  translation  into  the  universities  to  the  masters,  of 
the  subordinate  .schools,  he  was,  in  174'i,  named  es 
I'^xtraordinary  Piolessor  of  Ancient  Literature  in 
the  University  ot  Leipsig,  and  in  1756,  promoted  to 
tha  Ordinary  Professorship  of  Eloquenee.    In  both 
these  chairs  he  knew  how  to  combine  more  intellect, 
philosophy,  and  taite,  than  bad  been  done  by  any  of 
hie  pradeocaMt*,  Hi*  rotation  as  a  scholar,  and 
hii  rational  treatment  of  tne^biblical  eit^geais,  paved 
the  way  to  his  entrance  into  the  Theologwal  Faco^jr. 
Through  the  dc^gance  ofhia  leonuog,  and  Ut  ommaff 
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ygiiiirtiil 'of  dUcus»ion,  Jic  co-operated  wiili  naum-arttti  of 
Halle  in  disengijjing  aognuitic  tlieolo-^v  fi  om  the 
echolastic  and  inyslical  excrcscencL's  with  which  it 
WM  tbco  delbnned ;  and  thereby  contributed  greatlj 
■to  the  new  rcTolution  in  theology,  although  he  him- 
idf  nmr  deviated  fhm  the  andent  anten*  la 
theae  deaerHM  Irfmu^  end  with  anKroRai  heehh, 
he  attained  on  Honourable  old  aee ;  and  died,  after  a 
short  illneM,  in  hia  leventy-sixtn  year,  on  1 1th  Sep- 
tember  1781. 

Wbetlter  Erneeti  be  considered  at  a  philologer  or 
ihcolopian,  it  i»  pcrliapi  ns  much  from  the  impu!- 
ttioD  which  he  gave  to  sacred  and  profane  cri- 
tkim  Jb  Gemanj,  as  from  the  intrinsic  excellence 
«f  his  own  works  in  either  depHtmnt,  that  he  niaat 
derive  his  rcpuution.  Widi  Gener,  he  iatlllitted  • 
BMracheol  m  aaeieiKliientim;  ancl  after  Croctu, 
MdeDethofi,  end  Cemenrius,  hat  been  perhaps  the 
preatest  rerormer  and  promoter  of  clmical  Iceming 
lo  Germany.  With  Sitnler  he  partially  co-operated 
in  the  great  re  - l  iuUon  of  Lutheran  iheologv  ;  though 
he  is  guiltlej^s  01  all  participation  in  the  deductions 
«  hicli  many  ot  those  who  profess  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples,  have  iliawn  from  the  principles  whidi  he  esta* 
bhshed. 

AnenthiMiMtie  ead  «DUfhlffi«d  itndj  ef  the  in- 
^•m  GfMit  end  Reeaia  nihon  ii  the  wen>nerited 
hCMt  of  the  present  German  literature.  This  com- 
neneed,  in  its  existing  form,  towards  the  middle  of 

die  last  century.    Not  that  (Jermany,  belorc  that 
period,  had  neglected  ancient  hicrature,  or  could 
not  enumorati-  her  proportion  among  the  great  names 
of  claissical  erudition.    No  nation,  in  fsct,  had  pro- 
duced so  many,  or  more  illustrioos,  tdiolars  imnedJ- 
•telv  after  the  Refometioa ;  but  for  r  loing  tine  po- 
lite literatnn  hidboeoiBO  defomod,  if  not  BCgleeted, 
inpcopoflioo  at  nl^gious  wars  and  polemical  theo- 
logy  had  exhausted  and  engrossed  her  governments 
and  universities.    Tlic  GernKiti  s  li^lars  were  chiefly 
theologians;  ami  theoloIHan^  w  lm  iiad  studied  every- 
thing; in  rcfcTtnti  lo  ill,  ir  jii  l  uliar  profession.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  most  disgusting  and  inefficient  me- 
tliods  had  been  introduced :  whereby  the  spirit  of 
the  instruction  was  at  utter  variance  with  the  object 
of  the  study.  AccordinKly,  daring  the  whde  «f  the 
Seventeenth  and  the  flnt  bolf  of  iho  cUttoettth 
century,  Germany  wta  hf  excelled  bj  HeUaDd  in 
die  number  and  excellence  of  her  philologers  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  Gesncr  and 
Ernesti,  with  their  somewhat  earlier  contempo- 
raries,   Cortius,  Daniel   Longoliu«,  and  Michael 
Heusinger,  that  she  could  oppo»€  above  one  or 
two  rivals  to  the  great  critics  of  tho  Dutch  schools. 
6e>ner  and  Eraesti,  however,  dmmh  the  influ> 
•Dce  of  their  lectures  at  the  greater  tnivcnitioi 
«f  Gottingeo  and  Leijpsig,  thnragh  A*  irUer  ex> 
MDt  of  their  labours  in  philology,  and  still  more 
Arough  the  ereater  excellence  oftbeir  methods,  are 
alone  eniitieti  to  be  held  the  founders  of  the  new 
German  school  of  ancient  literature.    Both  excelled 
their  philological  countrymen  in  taste,  in  the  tie- 
pancf  of  ihcir  Latin  style,  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
and  III  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  subsidiafy 
branches  of  erudition.    Both  made  an  advaoti^eoua 
use  of  their  critical  knowledge  of  the  languages;  both 
ioel(adtt«Doa  to  (he  ^rocdi  and  to  &  editor 
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the  ancient  wiifc's  :  .  ht.itjl  -hed  and  apj>Iicd  the  rules  tnttb. 
of  a  legilaiiatL-  iiULjpu.ULion  ;  and  ciiretully  iuia-  ^'^V^ 
lysed  the  meaning  as  well  a.>-  the  tor n  <  I  the  ex- 
pression. Uotti  cooiributed  eflvctually  to  expel  tile 
old  absurd,  and  disgusting  methods  of  instruction 
froa  (be  schools  and  universities,  and  to  introduce 
an  improved  and  more  effectual  tjyateai.  To  the 
epoch  wUch  thagp  formed,  nangr  aicaautaBeoa  »- 
deed  eentiibuted  !-.4heir  acqodmaDcewtth  (heDotch 

critielini;  the  univcr»al  enthu>iasai  of  the  Germans 
for  establisliiug  ^  natiomil  literature,  and  for  be- 
coming, at  the  same  time,  reiormers  in  the  di)>urt- 
menu  of  ancient  learning;  and  withal  tiie  spirit  of 
philosophy  which  at  that  period,  in  Germany,  beg.in  > 
more  and  aiore  to  biwid  iuelf  with  every  part  of 
science  and  IkaraMre-  It  is  also  true  iluu  their 
«dilioBodo»etpoi«BBthe  couMioncaft  of  oruditiea 
and  eHticiiiB  which  distingQkh  ihoao  of  OMBey  of 
their  contemporaries  :  their  commentaries  have  the 
precision,  but  how  inlVrior  are  tliey  in  certainty 
CI  [I"  1^111-4!.  and  depth  of  illustration,  to  those  of  the 
philologer!>  o<  Holland  >  In  their  editions  of  tlie  La- 
tin classics,  they  retumeil  back  to  the  somewhat  in- 
convenient method  of  Cellarius,  collectii^  their  prin- 
cipal liluslratioos  into  an  Index  Rerum  et  ycr6oruwi, 
aa  ii  done  bn  Getncr  in  his  QumtUioH,  and  by  Er* 
Bead  fai  his  Cicfro  ;  not,  however,  that  they  did  not 
po.oseiis  the  mcan.i  of  illustrating  their  author  with  a 
rich  entical  and  philological  commentary ;  of  which 
the  former  ha<  given  ample  proof  in  his  editions  of  the 
Scripiorei  tie  He  Rustica,  «nd  in  his  drtudian,  the  lat- 
ter in  bis  two  most  valuable  labours,  his  Suetonius  and 
Tadtiu.  Both,  but  especially  Emcsti,have  detected 
grammatical  niceties  in  the  Latin  teagtie,  whieb  had 
cacaped  alt  preceding  critics;  loeh,  amang  otben^ 
wn  the  oia  of  the  subjunctiva  aioed  after  die 
noun  qui,  and  the  legitimate  consecution  of  tiw 
tenses.  His  canons  are,  however,  not  without  es- 
ceptions.  At  an  editor  of  the  Greek  classics,  Eroesti ' 
dMterves  hardly  to  be  named  beside  his  Dutch  con- 
temporaries lleniitcrhuif ,  Valkcn.ier,  Hulinkt  i  ,  ur 
iiis  colieagtie  and  enemy,  the  learned  auU  unfortu- 
nate Reiske.  How  insignificant  are  his  own  labours 
in  his  cditiona  of  Hoaier  and  Calliinachus  i  la  regard 
to  the  higher  eritlcian,  &  wia  not  even  aMemptedhy 
Emesti.  But  to  him  and  to  Gesaer,  the  pacoBir 
praise  is  owing,  of  having  formed,  partly  by  their  dis- 
cipline and  partly  by  their  example,  philologcrs 
greater  than  themselves  ;  and  to  them  is  due  tho 
Ji  injiii  cf  havu>g  so  strongly  excited  in  Germany 
that  enthusiasm  for  ancient  UMumij^,  which  has  now, 
unfoHunataljr,  no  paiallal  b  dia  odiarcoiattrioiof 
Europe. 

As  a  theologian,  Emesti  ia  fiur  ICM  COaapicnoat 
than  as  a  achNar,  and  hia  iaflaenca  ool  ao  mukm 
ed  either  on  hh  eentemporarioi  or  im  liia  ■aceeaseit. 

Before  the  middle  of  tliu  eighteenth  century,  the 
Spenertan  pietism  had  been  almost  banished  from 
the  l.utlieran  theology ;  and  the  professors  of  tlut  fa- 
cuity  iu  the  Frotestant  universities  of  Germany  no 
longer  excluded  philos<^hy  from  all  interference  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  belief.  It  had  then  been  boldly 
roclaimed  and  mainuined  with  pre-eminent  ability 
^  Semler,  that  Luther  had  commenced  and  not  &- 
niihed  dia  BaTonnadoa  «f  religiun;  bat  that  dia 
Bcfonoadon  mm  adU  proceed,  mtA  dnk  itOpon^ 
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Cmgaii.  liJte  other  branches  of  knowled^,  must  become 
^^V*' purer  end  more  perfect,  in  proportHM  to  the  increase 
of  knowMcf,  UBil  the  ilevelopefMot  of  the  human 
mied.    At  Oitt  dels,  eeeordiiigly,  the  theologians 

of  Germany  had  begun  to  disregard  the  noncoofor- 
Bjity  of  their  doctrines  with  the  Formula  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  ;  and  after  this  period,  few  w  ere  at  all 
apprehensive  of  openly  controverting  its  tenets,  when 
at  variance  with  the  results  of  their  own  spec uLit  ions. 
From  the  uoreatratned  freedom  of  thought  in  matters 
of  reh'gion,  wfaicb  was  dMT  indulged,  if  not  even  en- 
couraged, by  the  govemmenli  in  their  different  uiu> 
versiiies,  every  one  was  at  perfect  liberty,  without 
any  derogation  from  his  c!i n  c"  r  a  ckrgpnan, 
or  instructor,  to  maintam  and  promulgate  what 
opinions  in  religion  he  chose ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
koowledKed,  that  the  theologians  have  made,  and  are 
idU  nnUng.  every  lue  enif  abuse  of  this  licence, 
and  htfft  aimed  at  ofery  conclaako  tbat  piety 
■ad  learning,  m  well  preraBplioo,  foUy,  and  irre* 
ligion,  can  suggest.  It  waa  at  the  cwaiMWiMaKat  of 
this  important  era  tl»at  ErnestI  flOttrMwd  ai  a  theo« 
logiiin. 

Of  the  three  sciences  nubsidiary  to  theology,  phi- 
losophy, history,  and  the  grammatical  exegesis,  the 
flnt  had  been  imperfectly  applied,  aud  without  any 
Intereating  result,  by  Baumgarten,  a  scholar  of  Wolf : 
bat  die  aecond,  tike  biatorical  interpretation,  had,  in 
ihelHmdaorSeflaler,  been  pradmMveof  ooocIuhom 
subversive  of  much  tliat  had  been  hitherto  held  or- 
tJiodoK  and  even  sacred.  In  the  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Klw  rostament  some  imperfect  pro- 
gress had  b^a  made  by  Bengel ;  but  the  new  epoch 
in  the  biblical  cxegcsia  ccjininences  with  John  Da- 
rid  MiclueUa  for  the  Old,  and  with  Emesti  for  tlie 
New  TeataBMOt.  It  indeed,  chietiy  in  Kermeneu- 
tic  that  Emesti  liM  anv  olaiu  to  the  character  of  • 
great  theologian.  But  here  hit  in«rila  are  distiogoiali* 
ed,  and,  at  the  pcri  ji!  -  hr-n  hi.i  Imtitutio InlerprctuN* 
T.  was  published,  »l;.ujit  peculiar  to  himself.  Heap* 
plied  himself  to  the  inleq)retation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  after  a  long  and  fttoiiiiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  iloman  writers;  and  when  form- 
ed in  Ilia  niod  and  taste  by  a  constant  *tuUv  of  these 
pattema.  Hia  interpretation  of  the  Kcw  TettaBtatt 
b  ir:  the  character  of  both  tiMMB  circtimttanoea. 
It  Dot  oidy  the  raatter,  but  at  tbe  aane  tioae,  the 
[n  iii  ier,  in  which  it  is  conveyed  ;  it  is  the  selection  of 
•ubjecU,  with  the  precision,  the  pregnant  brevity, 
the  elegance  and  simplicity  in  which  they  are  ex- 
BlCtd,  tiiat  confers  on  this  little  book  so  high  and 
go  nigdlar  'a  Talue.  We  6nd  in  it  the  principles  of 
•general  interpretation ,  an  d  this  without  the  assistance 
or  any  particular  philosophy,  not  even  of  the  Wolfi- 
an,  to  which  Ernesti  was  attached;  but  ctMisisting of 
observations  and  rules,  which,  though  already  ennn- 
ait  .1,  and  applied  in  the  criticism  of  the  profane 
writera,  had  never  ri|;orou«ly  been  employed  in  the 
exegesis.  He  adm'iu  in  the  sacreil  writings 
ooty  OM  actuation ,  and  that  the  grammatical,  con- 
votibk  and  the  same  with  the  logical  and  historical. 
The  Scriptttcea,  thereibfe,  hariog  thia  in  common 
with  all  other  wrfdn^  It  fbllowa  that  dwy  can  only 
|»e  explfiiii'  5  lil^e  "nt^fC  human  compositions  ;  thattlM 
rules  of  interpretation  are  the  same  in  both ;  and  dwt 
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only  through  some  peculiar  constitution  of  speech  and  F^tntitj. 
writing  could  any  possible  distinction  between  thi.'^e  ^^N>^ 
•ubiist.  He  therefore  justly  censures  tbe  opjniou  of 
those  who,  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scripturea,  refer 
•very  tliiogto  the  Uiumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  as 
wdlaatlwtofothera  who,in  coatetnptof all  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  would  expUio  words  by  things,  and 
thus  intr«>duce  into  the  holy  writings  their  pc-ctdiar 
glossesand  opinions.  T\\etinal(igj/  ri^Jhilh.ixa  a  rule  of 
interpretation,  be  greatly  limits ;  and  teaches  iliat  it 
can  never  alone  afford  the  wiplnBWhwi  of  words,  but 
onljr  delemine  tiie  diotM  iSMMf  tbebr  pnaaiblo  aig> 
nifieatioiiak  and  moat  alwtyt  atnad  in  need  of  phtlo> 
logy  as  an  assistant.  The  spirit  of  Eroesti's  inter- 
pretation gives  no  countenance,  however,  to  the  re- 
sults which  luany  of  hh.  f  '!>  ^vi  iiave  deduced 
from  the  grunimatical  and  iiiittorical  exegeses.  E> 
very  principle  of  his  interpretation  rests  on  the 
assumed  inspiration  of  the  liuly  books;  and  there 
is  not  perhaps  a  belter  antidote  to  tbe  poisonoua 
Icoeta  of  miaj  of  tboae  wbe  prafiM  to  be  of  his 
achool,  Aan  tbe  dOigent  ttadly  of  hia  Interpret, 
and  the  relative  Acroatcs  of  Morus.  la  the  liigh- 
er  criticism  of  the  sacred  bouks  ICrnesti  did  no- 
thing. In  ili)^rn:ii'c  he  always  expressed  great  con* 
tempt  of  stiict  jiystematic  theology;  and  tliough 
he  lectured  for  many  years  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Neu- 
mann, it  was  rather  iii  refutation  than  in  aupport  of 
bis  text-book. 

Among  bia  worln  tbe  foUowuf  ate     novo  in* 
portent: 

I.  In:  Pnot-ANK  Ln  FH \TijRE  : 

Inilia  D'tcirimc  Soiiaioris,  17^'*),  Svo  :  many  sub- 
sequent editions.  A  work  not  oi:ly  valuable  by 
rea^u  uf  the  real  excellence  of  the  matter,  but 
more  particularly  deserving  au  attentive  study,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  tile  Latioj  in  diacuanig 
iubjects  of  philosophy  loHnm  only  to  dm  Bodavni* 

Jnitia  Rhttarieot  1790. 

XeHopioHH*  iMrmoraURw  Soeralu,  am  notit, 
1797;  often  reprinted. 

Ciceronis  Opera  cum  clave,  ll'.^l,  2d  Edit.  Hal«, 
1757,  -'id  IvJit    n):d.  177b,  Svo,  6  vols. 

Huetontut  cum  AnimadvenioHiJmt,  1748.  2d  Edit. 
1775-8. 

Ta^i  Opera  cum  no*i$  J,  Lymit  /Jt,  Fr,  Qr^ 
mm  et  tuit,  175S.  8d  Edit  infL  Bf9.  Another 
edition,  with  muiy  additiona  and  bnpnwaBMMB»  baa 

been  pracnred  by  Obeilin; 

Arutophauit  Nuba  mm  StUUit  jhOigMit  of  jHW 

J'atione,  1754'.  Svo. 

Corradi  Quattura  cum  pra/atumet  17M»  Svo. 
See  Wyttenbach  in  his  Vita  RidaJtmaL 

Ilederici  Lexicon  Grmcutn,  flmAai  VMKUtorumimt- 
iibui  ilHCtam.    l7S4-tf7.  8«»i 

Ifoawri  Ojpma  OMi^,«r  Jbeniafime,  el  eum  JWrtii 
Sam.  ChrUt,  accestit  Varietat  Lectionum  MS.  Lips, 
et  Edit.  Vet.  cur  a  J.  A.  E.  qui  et  tuas  Notas  adspersit, 
17  59- fi+.    5  vols.  Svo. 

Cnllimachi  Hymni  et  Epigramntata,  cum  Notts  Var. 
Latine  veml  atqm  Mfftcit,  Lugi.  fitl.  1761< 
Svo.    2  voU. 

Pdubius  cwn  Notit  Var.  Prafationem  et  Glosta» 
mm  Poi^Utumm  tuf/tdt.  Vienma  •(  Lipa.  i76«> 
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AichaiJogia  J.iilrroiti ,  i~l',ti     A  Bcw  and  im« 
i-,    proved  ediUun  by  MariMv. 

Horaiius  1  mrttUtnui  tie  VaiLiculu,  i7<*y>  8»o. 
FuLrtcu  BiUiotheca  Lalina  nunc  melius  delccta, 
WtoHm  difftim  etmeta.  \tL  1.  and  II.  1773,  Vol.  UI. 
177*,  8v»;  winilhid.  Th*  learned  Frofeaaor  Beck 
of  Lnpaki  Ihm  MGMt^  MMilBced 
publish  a  fitaidi  ToluBe  10  oomplele  the  editien. 
II.  N  S%CRK»  Literati  KE  : 
/lulimiu iitoriu*  uvf  Con/uUiiiu  Dupulaiwuu  jVw- 
ntioi  laiur  dr  rclius  IJluigicu,  1755-58. 

t\ette  ihsoicguche  DiUiotkek.  Vol.  LtoX.  ITfiO- 
%Q.  fivo 

liutiMioIml€rfrmuNv9*Te9Ln6U  Reprinted 
in  the  lane  ywr  «t  Leyden.  M  Edit.  176S.  Sd 

Edit.  1775.  8vo. 

Neuettt  Theoiogitcke  BUditlhek.  Vol.  T.  to  X. 
1771-75.  8wo. 

Be<iides  ibeoe  he  published  obore  a  tiuiulretl  e-ia^ilicr 
woiiis  in  ilie  form  o(  I'rel'aces,  Acadtmical  Disscr- 
tnHam,  fnigruauuala,  Metnoriir,  Elogia,  Kpistlcs,  O- 
ntiun*,  Tra»>l.iiii>n!i,  &c.  Many  of  these  have  bees 
coUecied  in  Uie  tiirae  foUowiog  publicaitioost  OmuN 
Mb  OfidwUt.  Lud.  Bet.  176a.  2d  Edit.  1767. 
8to.  Oputcula  J'hiiiilogkm  tt  Crkka.  Lugd.  Bet. 
1764.  '2d  Edit.  1776.  8vo.  Ojmuula  Theologica. 
Lip*.  1773. 

ES8EXSII  lili'^  is  bounded  on  the  foufh  by  the 
River  Tbainf-,  on  tiu'  east  by  llio  (ii  i  luaii  Ocean, 
en  the  nortii  by  the  caunltea  o4  8iillbik  and  Cara> 
bridgcthire,  and  on  the  wtat  by  Hertfordshire  and 
MiddloMK.  lu  aor&ee  centeine  U7S  Muaire  miiea, 
aoeordiog  to  die  recent  neaiomnMit  or  dke  Board 
of  Ordnance.  The  popnlation,  which,  by  the  cen- 
stu  of  180J,  amounted  to  9S6,437  inhaUiUnu,  had 
incre.Tscd  in  iJir  >ueci-t"duig  ten  years  to  «iv?,l73; 
which,  on  ^42,7^0  acres  of  land,  ^ivek  nearly  one 
huneo  being  to  tliree  acres  and  throe- q mirtcTK ; 
iNit  na  Ibe  hrert  and  eatuaries  fonn  •  portion  of  the 
CMM^,  the  inhabitenu  b«  celculMcd  M  «M  to 
due*  ecree  and  •  half. 

Baatainey  beconndered  HAinerei^rMiiltural  ooim* 
ty:  for  though,  from  the  near  approach  of  one  part 
of  it  to  the  nu  iropolis  of  the  kingdom,  there  arc  some 
manufkciories  e^tablii«l  i  d  li  i  1l  I'uid  both  their  raw 
materials  nuid  tbetr  consumption  in  Londdii,  und 
though  in  one  district  of  tJte  county  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  once  extenstre  manufactories  which 
were  brought  from  Flanders  to  this  island,  tbe  aiiai« 
ber  of  puraone  eccanird,  ia  them  bean  but  a  verr 
,11  proportion  to  tnit  part  of  the  population  vbicn 


depends  on  agricu 
Ojst«(  Firii-     Although  nearly  the  county  i»  boumhd  by 

"T*  ihu  ■•^•a,  or  by  n.ui^abic  rivers,  it  carries  im  no  fo- 

rt ign  commerce,  and  what  ve«SfJii  beltMkg  to  U  are 
ciuplovedi  either  in  conveying  to  London  tbe  pro- 
ditce  of  iU  agriciiltui«»  or  in  tbe  oyster  fishery, 
wbich  necnpiaa  a  coaiidMabia  tonnage  and  many 
aeafioing  peraoBe.  Tbe  ojrMn  art  bred  in  both  the 
rleera  Coin  and  Croaeh,  in  tlte  ftireaei'  they  are  pm. 
tected  by  the  stnioria!  rii^hts  of  the  corporation  of 
Colchester,  and  in  the  latter  by  liie  proprietor  of 
that  river,  Sir  Henry  Miidiuay.  The  hpswn  is  de- 
poeited  ia  tbe  montha  of  April  and  May ;  and  it  is 
•aid  the  diell  about  it  bcgtna  to  fiirio  tridria  twaaly-  . 
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four  hours.  The  fishermen  arc  forbidden  to  dredge  Fwniiii. 
for  them  at  this  iieason.  In  the  month  of  July  the  "^^V^ 
dredgers  separate  the  email  o)  sten>  from  ihe  stonet 
on  which  the  spawn  was  deposited,  and  on  wlucfa 
tbey  have  grown,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  chan- 
aeU  of  the  river  till  tbey  grow  of  a  fit  size  for  con. 
iomption,  which  itdetMaHaed  by  a  gage,  kepi  fin 
tiiat  puipo»e  by  the  vatcr4iaHlff  of  Coldieeter.  The 
^toiie."  or  other  snb>taiues  to  n  liidi  (he  young  oys- 
ter* had  adhered,  arc  a^ain  thrown  into  the  water 
from  whence  they  were  t.ikcn  ;  as  tlit  y  apjireht  nd  the 
accumulation  of  tbe  ou»e  at  iht  boiumi  ol  the  river 
would  otherwise  generate  such  an  increase  of  luua* 
cies  and  cockles  as  would  destroy  tbe  breed  of  oye> 
ters.  The  niaaber  of  veasels  of  different  sizes  eia* 
ployed  in  this  braadi  of  iadoaHyt  ftoai  tea  to  (vltf 
tons  burden,  amoants  to  near  diree  bendred,  and 
tiji-  qusntilv  of  oysters,  varying  in  different  yturii, 
whicli  are  caught,  are  tVum  I'^.OOU  to  24.0O0  bush- 
cU.  The  iarjfer  description  ot  \es*eU  art  eniploved, 
part  of  tlie  year,  on  the  vUorai  ul  ll«mp»iiirc  and 
Owaetiliive  in  dredging  for  the  native  oy  tiers,  which 
are  aftervards  dnioeited  in  tbe  beds  of  Ei^cx  and 
Kent,  to  liMen  for  die  Loodoo  aiorkct.  Tbe  ttn» 
ciertain  produce  of  tbe  breeding  groimda  in  Esaex 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  recourae  to  the  more  dU* 
tant  coasts  to  obtain  ti  u    iji  is^ite  supply. 

From  being  almost  wlimly  an  agricultural  county,  Oatribotisa 
llie  far  greater  part  of  llie  iniinbitanis  of  Eskcx  are  'f  Popals* 
found  in  villages.   The  prtacipal  place*  with  their 
to  tbo  kit  oaaattK  ia  ai  fiBUoar  I 
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Colchester,  « 
Chelmsford, 
Walt  hams toir, 
Harwich,  • 
SaflVoQ-WaUco* 
Halstcd, 
Romford, 
Maiden, 
Bocking, 
Coggeshall, 
Barking, 
Wit  ham,  • 
Braintrec^ 
Waltliara  Abbey, 

Dimniow, 


«»7 

2279 


The  towns  of  Tbaxted,  Harlow,.  Epping,  Dedham.  Bil- 
f,  Bnatarood,  Rochford,  Munningtree,  1  urn- 


liam,  aod  Qxtyt  coatain  each  frean  1000  to  8000  in* 
habitants. 

The  Hoolltn  inanurattures  are  confined  to  Col*S 
Chester,  lioci^iug.  Ilalstcd,  and  Cofjgeiihall.  The* 
J  ietnni^s  originally  introduced  the  art  ut'  making 
WiioUeu  cloths  into  this  country,  and  it  soou  spread 
from  hence,  first  to  the  districts  nearer  to  parts  pro- 
ducing the  wool,  and  more  recentijjr  in,  those  where 
fuel  is  moat  abaadaat.   Wbat  reaiaina  bow  is  princi* 
poUj  tiM  waaBfactore  of  baizea,  some  of  which  are 
•eat  to  Devonature,  where  they  are  sputtt  d,  tinished» 
and  exported  ;  hut  ihi- greater  portion  ib  a  l^iiid  made 
of  the  lonj;  w  ool  ot  Lincolnshire,  very  sloul,  a^igy, 
and  broad,  known  by  the  name  of  .South  St  a  baiy.e. 
These  are  sent  to  London  white,  and  are  there  dyed 
to  MM  of  tba  mot  anpeiMive  colour  ao  dMt  tba 
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mli*  eou  of  dyeing  md  finulniig  frequently  amamtta  ta 
^HW^^  miire  than  the  price  of  the  baize.  They  are  gcncr- 
aJly  exported  to  Spanisih  America,  tbinncrly  through 
*  thu  (jeninsul.i,  but  ruccntty  direct,  and  tiiey  form  the 
clotitiii^  ol'  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold  r^gioiis  of 
the  Andes.  A  kind  of  Muff  called  Savs  i=  Ukewi^c 
made  here,  which,  like  the  baiz:.-,  is  commoniy  dyed 
«od  finished  in  London,  oiid  is  exported  to  Spain 
■nd  Italjr*  where  it  ia  tdofttd  for  ihe  drew  of  tbe 

l      in  munit  turcs  arc,  Iiowcvt  r,  r:i|>id1y  declining, 
a  111    i.i  probably,  in  ii  fo^?-  ytiirs,  i)eco«ne  extinct. 
It, I  improvements  in  niacliineiy,  the  line  streams  of 
water  for  turning  mills,  and  the  low  price  ot  fuel, 
have  created  a  competition  in  the  northern  counties 
with  which  it  is  not  potsible  tbkt  Esmx  can  lon^ 
eonteod.   On  the  eaateni  tide  of  the  couMft  conti- 
guous to  London,  cbwe  are  some  MtahlhliBMaiti  fiir 
printing  calicoes  and  for  MeachtKg.  There  are  aim 
inanafactorics  of  ^al- ammoniac,  of  Prussian  blue,  of 
iron  litjuur  for  the  calico  printers,  and  some  oilier 
chemical  prtjwratiau^. 
rtmia         The  face  of  the  county  is  generu  ly  very  beautiful ; 
it  ia  well  loclosed  ;  for  the  mo«t  part  displays  good 
mdant  paitoret;  the  hills,  none  of  which  rise  to 
great  height*,  ai«  cultivated  to  tlw  tope,  aad  there 
are  abundance  of  trees,  especially  oak  and  ehaauti 
which  give  a  rich  appearance  to  the  prospects.  Thiere 
in  no  county  in  EngJ  ind  in  wliicli  tlie  proportion  of 
wtiAte  laud  is  so  small.    Tlie  fovesifi  and  «a>.te!i  can 
indeed  scarcely  be  considered  as  utterly  ui-culiivated, 
and  the  whole  of  them  do  nut  amount  to  more  than 
14,000  acres,  including  the  two  forests  of  Epping 
mA  iUwiuit.   TlMie  belong  to  the  crown  ;  tfaoimh 
the  inhabitants  of  nmnjr  •urroanding  parishei  hm 
the  rij^ht  of  i^asturage  for  their  cattle  upon  them. 
I  hc  ktng  ha^  an  unlimited  right  to  keep  deer  on  all 
the  incioicd  woods,  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  in  the 
various  parishes  included  within  thu  ancient  boun- 
dariea  of  the  forcau,  have  a  right  to  feed  hvnes  und 
mwBf  but  no  other  cattle.    The  numerous  cororoon 
tighla  here  led  to  considerable  devastation  of  the 
tiittber  of  these  <bffestt»  and  considecable  i^jurjr  to 
the  property  of  the  erown,  but  plans  liave  lieen  lato> 
ly  aJopted  tor  pre•^•rving  die  tree'=,  and  converting 
a  |i>trt  iuto  aautsery  fur  growing  timber  lor  the  royal 
navy.     The  vicinity  to  navigation  mi  iI  i  >  these  fo- 
rc^ts  well  deserving  to  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
That  part  of  Essex  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cttna     Thtmcii,  aad  on  the  sliores  of  the  ocean,  is  a  rich 
dinnal  aoil  on  ■  snbioil  of  ten  teoadous  clay.  It 
produces,  with  good  cultivanon,  nott  aiiundaat 
crops  of  wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  clover.    It  is  ibaiMl 
ncceasary  un  the  cultivation  to  fiilotv  vi  ry  fre<|ucnt- 
ly,  and  repeated  ploughing^  is  a  practice  very  gene- 
l^dly  adopted.  TTte  swing-plon^;!.  i-,  m  uii  used,  and 
sometimes  a  wheel-plough  drawn  by  two,  und  occa- 
sionally by  three  horses  a  breast,  wliich  are  guided 
with  loB^  reins  by  the  plotulioMiD.  In  fallowing  it 
»  oonoiott  to  plough  tbeland  six  or  levaa  tfaaea,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  with  the  best  cultivators  to  plough 
it  eight  or  even  ten  times.  Afker  the  summer  rkllow, 
by  which  the  soil  becornes  completely  S'li'v;  rized, 
and  rendered  as  hne  as  a  garden,  it  is  8oiu«tiui«s  the 
|in«tieft  to  aow  wbtatL  la  &b  mUunii,  but  it  ia  mtn 
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o  connnon  to  let  it  renain  throngh  (he  winter;  and  tswuMi* 

then,  after  a  spring  plouohiny^,  to  smv  barley  or  oats. 
The  rotation  nf  crops  wliicii  umuiMv  ■^uec-ixds  to  a 
fulloiv  is,  1.  I5arley  or  oats;  2.  Cl<ni  r,  red  or  white, 
mofctly  the  former  ;  3.  Wheat ;  4.  Bt.ui»,  twice  hoed 
at  least ;  5.  Wheat.  Aficr  this  counK;  the  land  it 
again  fallowed.  The  whole  produce  of  the  ooqia* 
of  crops  is  said  to  depend  on  the  accuracy  and  iUII 
nerciaed  in  the  nraceaa  of  iaOowiiw. 

There  b  in  ttiis  dtiitriet  some  hind  adapted  for 
turnips,  and  ttiO  roUition  on  such  soils  is  usually, 
I.  Turnips;  'J.  Oats  or  barley;  S.  Clover;  4. 
Wheat;  5.  Ikans  ;  (i.  Wheat.  Tliese  courset*  are 
occasionally  varied,  tares  being  introduced  vvtu-n 
the  clover  fails,  and  sometimes  pease  being  sub- 
stituted for  beans.  The  best  coltivaton  often  omit 
the  lecond  crop  of  wheat,  «nd  fUiow  again  aftar 
the  beam*  A  rotation  which  is  sanctioned  by 
some  veiy  tlrilftil  agriculturists  is  the  following: 
1.  F.'llaw  ;  n.ulty  or  o;it3  ;  3.  Clover;  4. 
rn.nis;  5.  Wlieat;  fi.  Tares  or  peasf;  7-  Wheat. 
In  this  case  the  manure  is  l.iid  on  the  clover  ley  for 
tlie  bum  crop.  In  titi  district  we  are  describing  aH 
the  farms  have  a  portion  more  or  less  extensive  of 
rich  narsh  land,  on  which  oxen  are  Ad,  ivhich  aap> 

Ciaa  Iny  forwiatereoaannptiott,  and  it  conaeiittentb 
,  the  aooree  fiom  irlience  the  manure  is  derived. 
The  best  wheat  that  is  brought  io  the  market  of  the  * 
metropolis  in  raised  in  the  part  of  Esst-x  of  which  we 
arc  speaking,  wliieh  in  u.sunlly  denoiHiuated  ttie 
hundreds.  It  has  the  convenience  ot'  water-carriage 
to  London ;  thu  rent  of  land  is  comparatively  low^ 
and  it  is  of  extrai>rdinaiy  fertility;  but  it  suflert  ttem 
*  acavclijr  of  good  water.  It  it>  e^edaily  in  Ae  a»> 
ttlmtt,  a  very  agueish  ootintry ;  and  though,  of  late, 
the  roads  have  heen  ninch  improved,  tlo'y  are  still 
in  such  a  slate  as,  added  to  its  in»;dubrity,  prevents 
the  gentry  from  residing  on  their  ef  tLiti  « 

The  middle  part  of  Essex  ri*e«  above  the  level  of 
the  marshy  lands,  but  partakes,  in  a  considerable  de> 
gree,  of  their  unliealthiness.  Around  the  town  of 
C'<jlc)iester.  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  soil  is  a 
dry  loam,  well  calculated  for  twnips,  and  tbeo  the 
most  general  sy«tem  adopted  it  the  fowt  OOUtaa  lliit« 
bundry  of  Ni  I  f  t'l,  viz.  turn!]),  barley,  clover,  and 
wlieat-  .\  variaiiKi:  is,  in  sonic  in*tance«,  inlrodn- 
ced  by  taking  a  crop  ot  pea^^e  alter  the  wheat,  and 
occasionally  tares  are  sown  ai'tt-r  the  barley  instead 
of  clover,  as  that  latter  plant  will  sometimes  fail,  if 
too  frequently  repeated.  The  greater  piut  of  tha 
dittriet  it.  hoarever,  of  a  dajey  loam,  on  a  subaoii  of  . 
daj,  and  too  tenacioitt  for  the  tamip  ignteai.  Maoh 
of  tliia  ia  good  old  pasture  land,  uted  solely  for  fi>ed« 
ing,  and  to  which  the  plough  is  never  applied.  Tho 
arable  land  i.s  highly  productive;  the  crops  of  vi- heat 
and  beans  especially  are  very  luxuriant,  and  their 
produce  of  the  best  quali^.  The  fifactice  of  ^liow^ 
ing  it  pursued  as  in  the  ditttict  befbre  detttfliedt 
but  ao  manjr  ploughings  are  not  deemed  to  b*  neeai* 
aaiy.  The  rot^ion  is  various,  but  it  rarely  oecma 
that  wheat  it  sown  inunediately  after  the  fallow. 
Most  conmonly  the  snccession  i«,  1 .  Fallow ;  2.  Bar- 
ley; 3.  Beans;  4.  Wheat;  ri.  Tne-  fj.  I'>arley;  7. 
Clover.  When  the  land  is  more  wet,  whicii,  in  spite 
of  enndlent  draininf,  It  fivquentlf  th«  cM^  tbara* 
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tatioa  it,  I.  Mloir;  9. 0«to;  S.  Clover;  4.  Wheel. 

When  manure  is  abuniliint  ihc  heavy  &o!Is  arc  crop- 
ped  in  the  foUowinf,'  rotation  with  guut  success:  1. 
Fallow  ;  2.  Ikans  ;  3.  Wlitat  ;  4.  Tares  ;  5.  B.irlcv  ; 
6,  Clover ;  7.  Beans ;  b.  Wheat.  In  this  rotation, 
the  clearing  the  ground  from  weeds  depends  on  the 
I  of  ibe  hoc,  which  ii  applied  moit  carefully  to  the 

]it  ofbeant. 
'he  iretterD  pert  «f  the  couaty,  especially  where 
!t  borders  on  Hertrordthire,  is,  in  general,  laod  of  • 
very  iniVrlor  quality,  and,  witliout  most  t  xpenfive 
cultivation,  yiwid*  but  light  cropi.  One  extensive 
district,  called  the  Kodings,  suit  practises  a  most 
aiogulair  system  of  husbandry,  known  now  in  Rstex 
onlyt  though  fbrmorly  it  was  adopted  on  povr  IluuIs 
io  some  other  counties.  It  is,  1.  A  year's  fallow,  2. 
Wheel,  9,  ndlow,  4.  Barley,  and  thea  repeat  the 
same  coarse ;  thus  having  one-half  the  MUle  land 
constantly  without  any  crop.  The  sol!  is  a  tenadoiu 
day,  of  a  reililMi  colour,  upon  a  subsoil  of  white 
ctny.  It  '>>  (lifficiili  to  pulverize,  and,  with  wet, 
potclies  so  miicli  as  not  to  ad;i]it  of  ploughiu^  vvliin 
the  atmosphere  is  moist.  There  are  but  limall  parts 
of  tins  district  which  produces  clover,  pease,  tares,  or 
b«ui>»  mod  what  bey  is  crown  is  ooafined  to  the  nor- 
-row  bordon  of  the  rivuleta  which  ran  io  the  valleys. 

In  the  south-western  )Mrt  of  the  OOtmty,  the  agri- 
culture  assumes  that  system  which  is  adapted  to  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  metropolis.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  in  pfmiatK  ut  pahlurt,  or  jjrow-g 
hay  to  furiiiih  the  markets  of  Smitlifield  and  ^^'llite- 
cbapeli  '!  '>(-■  arable  laud  is  (^nerally  cultivated  with 
a  rotation  of  three  crops,  viz.  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
clover ;  and,  as  London  siqmlin  idjiiodancc  of  ma- 
nun.',  by  applying  it  very  liberally  to  the  young 
clover,  after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  such  culture 
produces  most  abundant  crops,  and  the  land  is  clean- 
ed by  ihepotatoe  cuttore.  In  tliin  kind  of  husband- 
ry, which,  indeed,  can  only  be  conducted  where 
manure  is  to  be  oblainetl  witli  great  lacility,  the 
plough  is  only  used  once  in  the  rotation,  after  the 
dover ;  as  the  potatoes  are  planted,  and  the  digging 
them  up  auSdently  prepare*  the  land  for  iriieat. 
CaMk  Essex  feeds  some  sh«wp,  bnt  very  few  are  bred  in 
the  cinuity.  Calves  are  suckled  to  a  great  extent, 
aud  the  rearing  them  to  furnish  veal  for  the  I.omlon 
market  is  the  principal  dependenc  e  of  many  Tirniers. 
The  whiteness  of  the  veal  is  produced  by  a  ^^reat  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  by  reeular  periodM  of  Mick  ling, 
aod  bv  giving  them  a  aoiall  portion  of  barlcT-mvui 
nlMd  with  chalk.  Ths  taMHMqr  to  Attcn  is  pro* 
BWted  by  adaunialeri^g  Dwoolie  drugs,  which  hem 
the  young  aninale  in  a  quiescent  state.  Tbougn 
the  county  a£Pords  such  abundance  of  excellent  pas- 
ture, ytt  tJie  fttteninu  of  calves  is  ^o  much  more 
proBtable  than  tlie  uairy,  that  it  is  supplied  »  ith 
butter  from  other  counties.  Epping  has  indeed  been 
celebrated  for  iu  excellent  butter  but  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  sold  in  London  under  that  denomina- 
tion is  the  produce  of  Northamptonshire,  Hucking- 
hamshir^  and  other  eountiei*  London  ia  supplied 
wHh  much  of  its  beef  fWm  Essex.  The  bullock*,  in 

a  lean  state,  are  hrou-rht  iVrnvi  S'crit'r. i  d ,  fr  vn;  V^'jiU-s, 
and  some  from  Devonshire,  and  uru  laiicitcU  in  this 
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and  aoasethBca  on  tan^,  widt  the  adtf  lion  of  oO-  BmAk 

cake. 

Several  other  agricultural  productions  are  culti- 
vated m  Kgsc\.  llojjs  are  grown  ntar  C  hclmiiford,  ' 
and  in  a  lew  other  diitricis.  ^>aiTran  ii  culuval«d 
near  Saffron  Walden  witii  great  i>ucceas.  Mus- 
tard is  aa  advantageous  crop  in  the  islands  of 
Foulness  and  Wallaseu,  and  on  the  embanked 
marshee.  On  some  rich  oM  pastwe  land,  when 
firrt  brolten  up,  three  erope  are  raised  together, 
'.  ;  1— '»» ay  !"'cd,  coriaiuUr  seed,  and  teasels,  for 
liie  buue  nianufaciurer  b.  The  tliree  kinds  of  seed 
are  sowed  itigeilier,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
harvest  of  the  corianiitrr  takii»  place  in  the  following 
autumn.  The  carravi  ay  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  the 
seed  is  fit  to  be  gathered  In  July  of  llie  succeeds 
ing  year;  and,  hi  September  of  the  same  year,  thn 
tnsdtAM  euti  The  conasmr  fooMliniea  prodacea 
n  Crop  a  second,  or  even  a  third  year.  Tids  enftfva* 
tion  is  deemed  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  on  lands  which  are  so  prolific  ns  to 
ri<j-.iLir  J-onie  deu'iee  ol  exhau>tion  ;  a».  in  the  pro- 
reits  of  tliis  treble  cropping,  tlie  hoe  is  very  hberaily 
applied,  itheepsthe  ground  tiee  from  we«U.  There 
are  few  couotica  in  Eaglaod,  taking  the  whole  of 
them  together,  in  which  the  agricnltvre  ia  to  akilfd* 
ly  conducted,  or  wlu  re  the  productiveneaa  is  so  great. 

The  landed  property  in  I'jisex,  ns  in  other  counties  siiasll^ 
near  to  the  metropolig,  is  very  much  divided;  there 
art!  (IU  overgrown  estates,  though  some  of  con»ider- 
able  value,  belonging  to  a  few  individuals  ;  but  the 
greater  part  is  in  moderate-sized  fanas,  which  can 
be  easily  disposed  of,  and  which  OM  ftequently  pur- 
chased from  the  savings  of  the  oonmeicial  class  in 
London. 

The  only  good  harbour  in  this  county  is  Harwich, 
whence  the  packets  fur  Holland  are  dinpatchtiU,  aod 
where  there  a  rnj  ai  dock-yard,  in  which  some 
frigates  are  built  and  rcpairtU.  i'he  river  Coin  is 
iKivi^abltt  for  small  vessels  to  Colchester,  and  the 
hlaik water  river  to  Walden.  The  Crouch  ia  navi-Riitsh 
gable  for  the  lai;gcal  sliips,  but  passing  through  an 
unhealthy  coontiy,  and  having  few  inh^iania  on  its 
borders,  it  is  nsaeas  to  the  purposes  of  conMneree. 
Tlie  river  Lea  is  navigable  h\  h  irj^es  a  distance  of 
25  niileii.  There  are  nu  canals  iii  tliif.  couuly,  but 
one  is  projected,  to  unite  the  river  l.ca  with  the 
Cam,  and  thus  create  internal  navigation  from  Lynn 
to  London. 

The  scats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  this  conn* 
ty  are  very  numerous,  especially  on  the  western  side 


of  it,  where  it  npproaoca  to  (he  metropolia, 
where  utany  of  the  richer  dtiaens  have  ned  tbdr 

country  residcnceii.  The  most  remarkable  are,  Aud> 
ley  End,  belonging  to  Lord  Braybrooke;  Braxted 
Lodge,  I'eter  Duiicane,  Ksq. ;  Copped  Hall,  John 
t!otiyrr»,  Lt>cj  ;  Dageaham  I'urk,  Sir  Ttionias  Ncave; 
Easier  Lodge,  Viscount  Muyuaid;  ItJix  Hal), 
Charles  We«tern ;  Gocheld  Hull,  Marquia  of  Buck^ 
ingham ;  Hallingbury  Place,  John  Houblon,  Bsq.^ 
Hill  Hall,  Sir  William  Smith;  Langlees,  William 
Tuffnell,  Efq.;  Mistley  Hall,  F.  II.  Kigby,  E.*].; 
Moulsham  Hall,  Sir  H.  C.  St  Joim  .Miiilm.iy  ;  lioy- 
don.  Sir  George  Duckett ;  Terling  Place,  John 
amit,  Eaq.;  Itoradon  Hal^  Lord  Putfo ;  WaMud 
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House,  Hon.  William  Pok-  Tylney  Long  WcUcsley  5 
Weald  Hall,  Chriitopher  Tower?,  Esq.  T  Bell  House, 
Sir  Thomu  Lennard ;  WliitJiy,  Thomas  Walford, 
Enq.  The  hmiBf  of  Capcl  dtiive  the  title  of  Earl 
from  tbi*  couiMrr  that  of  Nassau  from  the  Iowa  ef 
Bodtfofd }  and  Mr  Abbot,  late  Speaker  of  the  Hmm 
of  CoBiBOM,  hw  bem  crMted  Loid  ColcheMer. 
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See  Mortnt's  Hutory  and  Antiqvitiei  of  Estej:—-  Emexibizt 
Dale's  Hittnrt/ of  Harvdch — History  «f  Etsex,  8»o,  1 
1769,  BBcribed'tu  Kate  Dudley— Arthur  Young'a  ^J^JJ^ 
Svrveif  of  i'wea — H  ray  ley  ami  britton's  Beauties  <^  ~  ' 
&if^4aid  mid  tFaiu—Lytoat  JuHvinuu  of  Lorn* 
don* 

(w.  w.) 


EUROPE, 


Oh. 


<IE  of  tlic  great  divisions  of  the  f^iube.    On  a 
live  Aiirm- first  view,  Europe  appear*  to  be  less  t'avourcd  by 
♦       iitid    n.nture  tiian  the  other  ({uarters  of  the  globe  over 
u  hich  it  has  obtained  so  great  an  ascendancy.    It  it 


^^i^ilii,  nf  macb  SDMller  in  extent ;  iu  roclcj  end  aount«iiiiiiv 
Ac  <aeb»  inrfroe  dee*  not  admit  of  thaw  aoUe  rivcn^ 

inland  seas,  which  lay  open  the  remoteat  regimB  of 
Asia  and  America  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Its  vegetable  productions  are  neither  so  various  nor 
•o  exuberant ;  and  it  is  poorly  supplietl  with  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  with  many  of  those  commodities  on 
wbich  nankiod  set  the  grcatc«t  valu«.  On  the  other 
handr  the  climate  of  Europe,  if  it  nourishes  a  IctS 
laxwiint  veeetation,  is  of  an  equal  .and  tempemte 
kind,  well  Mapteil  to  preaenre  tlie  hitnuHi  frtime  in 
tliut  state  of  Iieaith  and  vigour  which  fits  it  for  la- 
bour, ond  promotes  ttie  dcvelopcmcnt  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  nioriil  powers.    The  mnuntains  that  in- 
tersect its  surfuct;  were  barriers  which  enabled  inf^it 
communities  to  protect  themselves  from  violence, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  arts,  knowledge,  and 
civilization.    If  it  has  few  larec  navigable  rivers,  its 
iofand  teae  and  baja  era  the  fiaeflt  in  the  irorld»  and 
were  the  meanc  of  creating  and  nouriibtngtbat  com- 
inercial  spirit  which  has  bc^cn  one  grt^at  fource  of  \u 
improvement.     Thouj»h  comparatively  deficient  in 
gold  and  !.ilver,  it  is  ubunJuotly  supplied  uith  those 
useful  meial^i  and  minerals  which  minister  sttii  more 
essentially  to  the  wants  of  civilized  life.    Its  appar- 
ent  defects  have  become  the  source  of  real  bcnvists, 
■ad  the  foundation  of  its  grandeur.    The  disadvan* 
tagea  of  iu  soil  and  climate  liave  excited  the  iodua* 
try  of  its  iuhabitanu,  given  tiiem  dearer  idefta  of 
property,  kindled  a  re^iolute  spirit  to  dcTciiJ  thi'ir 
riglit.:^,  and  enlled  into  existence  tliat  •^kill  and  enter- 
prise, and  those  iiinumerable  arts  and  inventions, 
which  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  this  apparent- 
ly barren  and  rocky  promontory  to  command  the 
richee  and  luxuriea  of  all  tlie  moat  favoured  reoiona 
of  the  globe.   It  b  only  in  Eurt^  that  knowledge 
and  tlie  arts  seem  to  be  indigenous.    Though  they 
have  appeared  at  timet  among  some  of  the  nations  of 
A-i  i^  1  11'  V  have  either  stopt  short  after  advancinj;  a 
fe*'  step',  or  they  havi?  speedily  retrograded  and 
perished,  like  something  foreign  10  the  genius  of  the 
people.    In  Euroj>e,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  have 
sprung  up  at  distant  puriodlt  aod  in  ^  variety  of 
•ituauont{  th^  have  riian  i^ntaaeouaiy  and  ra- 
pidly, and  dedined  alowlyt  aod  when  tlicy  dis.ip- 
j)iared,  it  was  evident,  they  were  but  crushed 
for  tlie  tiuiu  by  e.\:ernal  violence,  to  rij>«  a<;ain 
when  the  pressure  had  subsided.    It  is  only  in 
Europe,  and  arooug  colooiea  of  Europeans,  tltat 
the  pewan  ef  the  liuaua  mind,  bieakiog  tbrough 


liie  slavish  attachment  to  ancient  u.saf:ts  and  iosiitu- 
tions,  have  developed  that  principle  of  progressive 
improvement  of  whidi  it  is  inipossibic  to  calculate 
the  final  results.    The  rudest  tribe  in  Enn^,  in 
which  ihic  principle  hat  taken  root,  has  a  oeMain 
aoorce  of  tujieriority  over  the  moet  improyed  na* 
tions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  society  remains  per- 
fectly stationary.    If  these  nations  are  t  ver  destined 
to  advance  in  civilization.  lUey  muiit  borrow  from 
Europe  those  iirt«  which  site  ha«  invenltid,  and  which 
belong'  to  civilized  life  in  every  climate.    But  the  te- 
nacious adherence  of  rude  nations  to  tlie  cuslomi 
and  superstitions  of  iheir  anceittors  wilt  not  allow  W 
to  hope  that  the  benefits  of  civilixation  will  be  rai* 
ptdly  difluwd  in  this  way.    It  it  more  probable,  that 
colonies  from  tlie  older  states  of  Enrojte  wilt  multi- 
ply, us  the  p<>pidatit>u  becomes  more  utui  more  re- 
dundant ;  and  that  these  colonies  ss  iil  carry  the  arts 
aiid  kitowicdgc,  tiie  language  uud  manners  of  Eu- 
rope with  them,  to  the  otlier  quarters  of  the  world. 
From  prejudices  on  both  sides,  it  is  found  that  two 
races  in  very  difiierent  atagcs  of  civilization  do  not 
readily  amalgnaute;  aod  it  ia  therefore  probable* 
that  the  feehler  inhabitant*  of  theae  coimtriee,  like 
llie  .American  Indian*,  svill  be  gradnally  displaced 
by  the  coivtiuued  eiier<jaclimfuts  of  llie  more  t:uer- 
gctie  race  of  Europe.  Such  a  change,  however,  must 
take  place  slowly,  and  there  a  notlting  iu  it  to  alarm 
humanity.    The  vast  number  of  tribes  that  people 
Asia  and  Africa  aeem  bom  only  to  be  tiie  victims  of 
eavfge  anpemition  and  teocious  tyranny.  Mo 
tivatment  tbey  are  likeljy  to  experience  from  Euro- 
pean coloniea  ean  render  their  condition  worse ;  and 
were  the  whole  swarm  of  these  niiiions  to  die  out  io 
the  course  of  nature  without  being  reneaLd,  no  great 
dediietion  would  he  made  from  the  sum  of  hiiniaa 
enjoyment.    iShould  the  state  of  tfain^  we  have  been 
contemi^ting,  and  wl  1 1  c h  .H  eme  tO  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  circttnutanoes  of  Europe^  and  the  other  qnar- 
lera  of  the  globe,  be  realixed,  it  will  be  euriotu  to 
reflect  on  the  eirde  of  changes  which  will  then  be 
onnpleted.    The  ancient  inhabitanu  of  Europe,  a» 
well  as  the  modern,  were  originally  colonies  sent  off 
from  the  surplus  population  of  Asia.    Here  they 
have  thrown  off  their  barbarism,  invented  and  im- 
proved arts  and  sciences,  aod  carried  their  social  in- 
stitutions to  a  high  d^ree  of  perfection  ;  and  now, 
in  the  maturity  m  the^r  strength,  thejjr  are  throwing 
back  tbeir  surpltta  niunbera  upon  AsWt  to  conquer 
and  supplant  :hc  remains  «f  lliose  tribes  fion  wbool 
tlicy  orit'inaily  s[)rung. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  (he  iu>rth.an4  west  by  the  Dvondanes 
Arctic  nod  Altantic  Oeeam ;  on  tlte-soutb  by  the*^  — 
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Mfd^AnraoMB;  on  Ae «Mt  bjr the  riven  Don*  Wol« 

»a,  and  Kanu,  and  by  the  UraJian  Mountains  from 

ihc  Kama  to  ihe  Arctic  Ocean,  'nicfi.'  are  the  li. 
niitii  most  pcncrully  lulinitted.  Some  altoratiniij  lutvi> 
bct-n  proposed  on  the  south-east  side,  with  the  vitw 
of  making  the  bouiidar)'  hue  corri'*pond  more  accu- 
nttsij  with  the  physical  divisions  of  ihe  f:.rtli'»  nm- 
Uteti  bOtM  diey  havi.>  not  obulocd  the  sanction  of 

geogMphen  gmenUy,  iIm  Um  that  is  beet  known 
Mcamenthled  todieiMreferenee.  The  grtateit  length 
of  tlic  Continent  of  Europe  Is  from  C*pe  St  Vincent 
to  the  Sou  of  Kara,  in  tlie  direction  of  north-eatt  and 

south-west,  and  is  3490  Lngli^h  miles,  lu  greatest 
extent  from  north  to  south  is  from  Cape  iMatapan  to 
Cape  North,  2420  mile*.  <^rv^l^.•u  extent  from 
east  to  west  ia  on  the  parallel  of  from  Brest  to 
Rhrer  Deo,  S9S0  milci*.  The  superficies  of  Europe, 
InciiadiBy  die  Aaorca,  Iceland,  Nova  Zembia,  and  all 
the  ether  iilandi  Monging  to  it,  is  9,456,000  Eng- 
lish pquart!  milt":. 

Tfif  cliiiiatf  of  Kiin'ipo  i<  distin(;ulslii'<l  by  two  pe- 
culiiirilif^.  It  i'njo\s  n  hii;!u  r  iiu-ai)  ti'Hi|ier.iture 
than  any  of  the  other  (^rent  divi'vinn>  of  the  world, 
Id  till-  corresponding  htitudes  ;  uml  ir  i~  i  >t  subject 
tP  such  violent  extremes  of  ht  ut  and  cold.  These 
advABlagea  it  owea  chiefly  to  its  numcroue  aeta.  in- 
land  baya,  and  bkea,  which  render  itstctnperature 
similar  to  that  of  ishmch:  and  partly  also,  according 
ti»  Iluinbolilt,  to  its  situation  at  tiiL-  Mi-^t^rii  cxtrc- 
mitv  of  llie  urcatfKt  runr;^  oftlry  liiiul  o:\  (In-  -url.ice 
of  the  globo  }  tlic  WL-^tLTii  sides  of  all  ciiiiitH  iii.-  lu  ini; 
warmer  than  the  eastern.  Europe  lies  almost  entirely 
within  the  temperate  zone,  not  more  than  onc-lbur- 
teenth  part  of  its  surface  being  within  the  arctic  drcle. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  it  b  uninhabitible  frotn 
etdtf,  and  it  nowhere  suffers  much  from  exceMive 
heat.  The  mean  temperature  at  its  southern  nctre« 
niity,  in  the  latitude  of  'MP.  is  about  (i/i'  of  Falirtn- 
heit ;  and  at  Cape  North  in  the  latitude  of  71  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  32",  the  cold  is  not  gri-att  r 
than  in  the  latitudes  of  53  or  56  on  the  east  coasU 
of  Asia  and  America.  Hence  Europe  is  habitable 
at  a  higher  letitude  by  18  or  l«  dcfrcea  than  either 
of  thcae  centlacats.  ThefellnriBgtalile,lnlteNftoni 
Humboldt's  Memoir  am  the  DutrUMioH  cf  Meat  (a- 
bridged  in  Dr  Thomson's  Annab  of  PhmtajAy,  XI. 
188),  shows  the  diflerence  in  tem|>€rature  between 
Europe  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  Aoierica 
at  the  parallel  uf  40" :  the  dHhteooe  if 
•tthe  paratld  of  60". 


Mean  Tetnpcrj! 
»f  .k.  v_.  1  of  3  Winter 

itr  1 
Months 

Rome,    -  41.35 

W).4 

4.5. 

Pekin,    -  39.54 

26.8 

82.6 

New  York,  40.40 

5S.8 

«.« 

79.2 

more  equally  diatribiited  ihrac^  tW 
sons.   As  we  advance  from  the  coett  eastward  the  * 

mean  annual  timpi  rature  diminishes,  but  the  heat  of 
finnr.ur  .iiitl  the  cold  of  winter  incrtriM  .  'I'hiH  Lon- 
don liUii  tlie  same  locan  anniiiil  tempera'. liiu  \'ieii- 
na,  hut  it  \\\^  ilu-  muiuiiu  r  oi  I'etersburgh,  and  the 
winter  is  warincr  than  at  Milan.  The  Mediterra* 
nean,  the  Baltic,  and  inland  lake*,  produce  the  saoM 
eflect  aa  the  ecean  la  an  inferior  d^ee.  1  he  tw« 
followhig  tablea  are  taken  from  HumboMt  {Arnm^ 
of  P/iil.  XI.  188);  the  first  shows  the  temperature 
of  the  year,  and  the  various  seasons  in  places  having 
the  same  latitude  ;  the  necond  shows  tJie  different  dis- 
tribution of  heat  through  the  various  seasons  iu 
ptacea  having  the  seaoe  mean  aonuid  temperatore. 


PLAC8S. 

Wwm- 

Au- 

at 

CotM 

Vw. 

nwr. 

UUtlB. 

Month. 

MooUi. 

I.  /.(If.  m. 

Edinburgh,  ♦ 

i7.H 

:'8.« 

46.1 

-,8  2 

48.4 

.'.0. 1 

Copenhagen, 

30.8 

41. a 

18.* 

li5.0 

27.2 

Moscow, 

fCi 

10.8 

44.0 

.S8  3 

70.6 

6.0 

Lat.*», 

Bt  Melq, 

344 

14.8 

52.2 

■,(;.o 

67  0 

41.8 

Vienna, 

.50.6 

32.S 

.51.2 

•'9.2 

50.6 

70.6 

26.6 

TI.  Lat 

Dublin,  53.21 

47 

\<)  6 

5().0 

l'r;i<;uc.   ."(i.  ) 

\9A 

»7.'i 

'j  -  .<»  .50  2 

Tbeve  it  e  diflhience  ef  tbe  aam.  _ „-„_ 

die  lempenture  of  the  aea-coaata  of  Enrope  and  the 
In  isfatoda,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  the  mean 
t  ef  tlM  janr  ia  Ughar,  and  the  beet  k 


The  mountains  of  Europe  arc  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  than  those  of  the  other  great 
Gontinenu,  but  th<^  are  of  icaa  elevation  than  tbe 
mountains  of  America  and  Asia.  The  highest,  and 
the  most  extensive  chains  in  Europe,  run  ^;ciierally 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  wvti,  and  are  placed 
near  its  xoutherii  shores.  The  central  raas*  of  the 
Alps,  with  which  all  the  other  mountains  in  the  south 
of  Europe  arc  connected,  forms  the  summit  of  tiM 
continent,  and  determines  the  position  of  the  surfaoey 
and  the  course  of  most  of  the  rivers.  From  «hia 
central  point  the  aurface  of  tbe  land  deaoenda  to  tin 
■en  by  a  aeriea  ef  valliei,  slchrted  by  subordinate 
chainii.  The  three  COiratries  to  the  ^^ouiliward  df  the 
Alps  and  iheir  branches,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
coti.>-i>t  111  tiiDviMtaiiiouH  [H'ninsulas  prujocting  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  countries  to  llie  west,  north, 
and  east  of  the  .4lps,  which  present  more  cxtcn&ive 
plains  and  gentle  dedivitiea,  are  the  wata  of  the 
three  principal  monarchiea  u  the  aeath  of  Barapcw 
Aactrk,  seated  on  the  enttetn  declivity,  rules  over 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Danube ;  France  oc- 
cupii"<  the  western  declivity,  and  the  countrie>  »ater- 
ed  hv  tlie  principal  streams  that  How  to  the  west; 
and  Pnissia  the  countries  watered  by  the  streams 
that  flow  to  the  north.  If  we  descend  from  the  Alpa 
to  the  sea  in  a  western  direction,  the  first  valley  W9 
meet  with  is  the  level  pert  of  Switaerhuid  betweco 
the  Aipe  and  Momt  Jam,  elevated  firoot  I600  to 
1800  leet  above  the  sea;  the  second,  between  Jura 
and  the  Cevennes,  some  hundred  feet  lower ;  and 
tbe  Aird,  and  loewet,  extenda  from  the  CereoBea  to 


*  Copcnbiliai  fa  aboitt6SOnileeea8tfiron£diabui^;Meocov  about  1000  ailea  farther. 
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the  Atlantic  In  a  north  and  nortii-caet  diret^ion, 
the  fint  valley  is  Bavaria,  tlie  second  Bohemia,  both 
of  wbiGh  ire  cimiplctclv  cncloaed  by  loauBtafaui  the 
fiati,  consisting  uf  Silecb,  BrandMibairg,  md  Po- 
land, teriiiiiiatL!.  in  the  Baltic.  In  an  eastern  di- 
rection the  Orst  valley  is  Austria,  the  second,  Hun- 
gary, both  f-ncirch'tl  with  niounlains  ;  the  third,  Bul- 
garia, extends  to  the  Black  Se».  Smith  Irom  tiie 
AI|W  we  have  6r8t  the  valley  of  Lombardy,  and  then 
tbe  nnrair  oooM  of  Genoa.  The  vast  plain  occu- 
pied by  RiHWii  and  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  Swedish 
peninsula,  nnybe  oooiideKd  a  ptdiingiatioit  of 
the  valley  of  niMM  md  Poland,  extending  to  the 
Dofrioes  on  the  west,  the  Uriillans  on  the  cast, 
and  Mount  Caucasus  on  ihc-  south.  Tlmn,  in  a  ^'e- 
oeral  point  of  view,  tiic  elevaticin  and  ileclivity  of  the 
large  piaias  of  southern  Europe  bear  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  poiitiMi  «Bd  diMnee  cT  like  caotnl  mmm 
oftheAJpi. 

The  prinoind  lUM  of  the  Alps  estende  IB  • 
tarcle  from  Nicei  od  tho  ahoraa  of  the  MeditemaeMi, 
to  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic,  «  distance  of  550  milea. 
Soutiiwarcl  of  .Mont  Diane,  the  Alpis  cunsist  of  a 
single  chain,  with  muiiv  lateral  branches,  which  he 
chiefiy  on  the  west  *idf  ;  but  inimediatily  lo  the 
eastiwd  of  Mont  filanc,  the  principul  dtain  divides 
into  twe»  virfch  enclose  tbe  sources  oi  (he  Khooe. 


•gai^  et  St  Gothmd,  mkL  ob  the  cert  proecbing  to  eatt  sod  W( 
rrtiditolhfeeeheiiii,eiworiilikhloNe   «m  aMtfier  and  «itfa  the 


■ide  of  ft.  part  i 

it^^  !f  in  1^  varia,  another  in  Austria  near  Vienna, 
and  the  ihitJ  terminates  near  Trieste.  A  hueral 
chain,  of  no  great  elevation,  pa»»<.'^  eastwaril,  and 
connects  the  Mps  with  the  mountaitisi  of  European 
Turkey.  Smaller  branches  connect  the  Alps  with 
tbe  Bohemian  and  Carpathmn  mountains  on  the 
north,  with  the  VoKgcs  und  Ci-vcniic«  on  the  west, 
and,  ibroagfatbe  latter,  with  the  Pvreneea.  The 
Apennines  ire  hut  a  pralLin^atiun  of  the  Alpa  On 
the  ^  ■tiifi.  Mont  niaiif,  tile  l  iitiest  nf  the  Alps, 
and  tlie  highest  niouuliiui  i:i  Europe,  lian  an  ele- 
vation of  15,6>^  English  feet;  and  Mount  Uo»a, 
the  Jungfr4U,  the  Schrcikhorn,  and  sevcrtd  uthcr 
summits,  approach  to  tliii  height.  The  elevation  of 
tbe  chain  diminishes  towards  both  extremities.  In 
geoeral,  the  escarpoieotf,  or  steepest  sides,  are  turn- 
ed towards  Italy»  and  the  lateral  and  ■ubovdwate 
branches  are  moat  numerous,  and  en  tend  flirthest  on 
the  oppoi^ite  side.  The  eentral  chain  f  tf  i-  M|  s 
Conii^ii  ciiiefly  of  granite,  gneins,  siei.itt  ,  .i.id  odu  r 
priuiitive  rock!-.  Ain-jn^  the  latciiil  ri(lge?<,  lo  the 
westward  of  Sit  Gothard,  calcareous  rocks,  with  clay- 
date  and  mica-slate,  abound  on  tbe  aide  of  France ; 
•o  ibeaideai'Iialyt  the  ridge*  wc  narrower,  magne- 
■ian  roela  abomd,  and  the  ctay-alate  is  wanting.  On 
both  sides  are  found  great  deposits  of  gnnclt  aad 
lar^  dftached  blocks  or  boulders,  «iflen  at  a  vart  dia* 
tJMK  (':  m;h  their  original  situations.  £B*lward  from 
8t  Gothard,  tbe  central  chain  ifcacconipiuiievi  on  cnch 
side  by  a  calcareous  chain  of  grtat  ilevation.* 
Thoogh  tbe  «umniita  oi  the  Alus  are  steep  and 
■cochy,  and  the  higher  vullies  are  filled  witli  gMcieiai 
]i  good  soil  below,   'fhe  vine  gHHM  to 


tlie  height  of  1  tiOO  feet  above  the  sea,  the  oak  to  tbe 
height  of  9<iyO.  corn  to  4200  feet,  an<l  the  lardi  to 
0790  fieat.  At  6400  ieet  above  tbe  aaa*  we.haTo 
the  cHinalo  of  Lopland,  in  btitiide  68<^,  ao  that  a  de- 
gree oTIatiiude,  in  the  northern  half  of  tbe  temperate 
cone  in  Europe,  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of  nbout 
$90  feet.  The  inferior  limit  of  perpetual  i^mjn ,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  is  at  rbe  height  oi  it7(iO  feet, 
in  tlie  latitiule  «f  46».    {Annals  of  Phil.  II.  37».) 

The  chain  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  which  is  next  to  the  Pjmnssib 
Alpa  in  elevation,  runs  in  the  direction  of  euM  and 
weal.  Its  length  is  about  £40  miles;  but,  il'  we  ii^ 
etude  the  Cantabrian  monntains,  wbidi  otmtlnue  in 
the  sanio  litie  without  interrup'ion,  the  whole  length 
will  be  about  .'iOl)  miles.  The  central  chain  of  tlie 
proper  I'yretieeK  is  of  gT«iite,  but  the  mo^t  elevated 
summiui  are  of  »>econdary  Umestone,  and  He  on  the 
south  side  uf  tiie  granite.  Mont  Perdu,  esleeoMd 
the  loftiest  of  the  whole  range,  oonaiats  of  fi»tid  lime* 
atone,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  11,S70  feet.  The 
MOth  aide  of  the  l^r'HKes  is  nifggad  ood  pradpitooat 
but,  en  the  norib,  there  k  a  cradaa!  detcent  to  tho 
plains  of  France  by  a  heries  of  par«l!i  I  r  J.-  -^  rlinnU 
niihiog  in  height.  The  Cantabrian  mu  j )it  luis  arc 
lower  than  the  P)renee.«,  and  present  t  i  u  :t<  pest 
sides  to  the  nortli.  There  arc  tour  other  chains  of 
Boantains  in  Spain  all  running  in  a  directioo  ap* 
proacbing  to  east  and  west,  and  all  eouiected  wUk 
«M  aMther  and  with  the  l^wnees.  The  moat  do- 
fated  of  these  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  southmost, 
one  of  whose  summits  rises  to  the  height  of  11,660 
feet.  (Laborde,  I.  17S.)  The  interior  limit  of  per- 
petual sDuw  on  the  Pyrenees  is  at  the  height  of  8960. 
The  red  pine  rises  to  tlie  height  of  7480  feet,  which 
is  about  700  feet  higher  than  any  species  of  trees  on 
the  Alps,  t 

Tbo  Apennines  form  an  uaiolemipted  chain  750^1""'"*** 
■tOca  in  length,  extending  from  the  sooth-weat  ler^ 
mination  of  the  Alps  near  Nice  lo  the  Straits  of 
Measiiuu  Tbe  north-west  division,  which  bkirtu  the  bd- 
sio  of  Lombardy,  consists  chiefly  of  greywack^  ;  from 
Tuscany  to  near  the  southern  extremity,  the  prevail- 
ing rock  is  secondary-  limestone.  Granite  and  other 
primttive  rooks  am  foond  at  the  two  extremities  ist 
Liguria  and  Calabria«  but  are  wholly  wanting  in  tbe 
intemMNiiate  apaoo.  Tht  neat  cPMidcrabla  dm«- 
tions  are  about  tbe  middle  af  iho  dHM^  irhaM  II 

( rninsasso  rise^  to  tlie  height  of  fUTO  ftct.  (grfwfc 
i.e^l^u■,  XWl.  156.) 

I  he  Curpathuin  and  Sudetic  inountailW,  with  the^ 
Lrzegebirge  and  lioehuierMold,  may  be  considered 
as  forming  one  continued  chain,  the  length  of  which, 
from  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  Danube  in  Hun- 
gary, to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  saow  riter  io 
Baniria,  is  about  ISOO  miles,  excMM  of  tbo  uaaa* 
verse  Iwaiicbes  which  separate  Moravia  from  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary.  The  declivitieii  of  thiis  long 
range  of  mountain*  are  steepest  ou  llie  kouth  side. 
Ihe  elevations  iire  lowest  on  the  west,  and  genc'rully 
increase  as  w«  advance  eastward,  till  we  come  to 
the  sources  of  the  Thiess  in  the  north  of  Huni 
after  wbicli  th^  again  decUao.  The  £idit« 


*  Manieile  «t  Maltc^Brun,  Qeographie,  Paris,  1803-5,  VII.  509- 

t  MmmUb  at  Mall«.BnPr  Qfg*      n^Aimak  ff  FM,  VU.  87«. 
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attiie  westmost  point  of  the  chain,  is.  40^0  feet  hijrh; 
Schnekoppc,  tin:  hi(;ht'st  of  the  Sudetic  niountuint,  is 
5280  feet,  and  Lomiiitz  in  Hungary,  the  loftiest  of 
the  whole  range,  in  8460  ieet.  l^ne  ot  tlmte  moun- 
taini  riae  to  the  region  of  p«rp«laKl  taow,  the  inferior 
Hulk  of  irhidi,  Moording  to  Wableiibeyg.  it  about 
GO  fleet  alMve  the  Eumrait  of  Lomnitz.  The  ino»t 
elevated  parts  of  theie  mountains  consist  of  primitive 
rocks  ;  t  itrii  and  iVviit  ti  i'es  are  saiii  to  grow  at  a 
greater  lieight  upon  the  Carpatliians  than  uptm  the 
Alps,  though  the  latter  are  tiro  dtigveaa  farther 
wuth.  • 

The  chain  of  the  Dofrinet,  or  great  ScaodnnfHia 
Aljt,  ia  about  1000  milca  in  JcnaUi  and  baa  a  g«M> 

n)  etenUon  of  fron  6D00  to  isOO         The  aiti* 

tude  of  Snsitmtta,  near  the  centre  of  the  chntn,  in  la- 
titude 6:5,  is  about  8120  feet.  (Von  Hiirii'.s  Traveh.) 
The**  inoutitaiii-  .  in-  ;i  aitnost  entirely  of  primitive 
rocks,  and  present  theti  steepest  sidcai  to  tlie  west.  Un 
SuHtcIma,  the  higheit  niouatain  of  this  chain  in  Lap- 


10  f)63  feet  in  height.  (Jameson.)  lu  ertiptient 
haiipen  very  irregulariy;  aotBetines  50  or  100  yean 
have  intervcoed  between  «oo  mpttao  and  awthfr, 
at  other  times  less  than  one  year.  Bfount  Veranue, 
in  Najpiet,  wblcb  h'es  about  200  miles  north  from 
Etna,  ii  3900  feet  high.  (Jameson.)  lu  eruptions 
arc  Ie«s  frequent  than  ihoio  of  Ktna.  Stromboli, 
which  occupit.s  an  inland  In  the  Mediterranean* 
aboi.t  80  miles  norlli  from  Etna,  ia  the  only  volcano 
in  Europe  tlwl  throws  out  stnoke  or  flame*  coaataot* 
ly.  Hccltla  ia  a  mountain  near  the  south  cooik  of 
Iceland,  4900  feet  higfa.  (Jameaaii.)  lu  ' 
are  aot  fraqoent  Tbe  latt  was  in  1783. 

Europe  is  well  watered  with  riverfi,  but  they  are 
bat  brooks  compared  with  the  mighty  streams  of 
Asia  and  America  ;  and,  from  the  unevemiess  of  the 
surface,  attord.  in  eeuermJ,  no  great  extent  of  inland 
navigation.  The  Danube^  the  largest  river  that  is 
entirely  in  Europe,  is  about  1500  miles  in  lewth, 
and  waters  a  superficies  of  370,000  square  muct. 


land,  in  Utitude  67.10,  the  iaAnor  limit  of  perpetoal    But  the  Amaions,  tfaonrii  eoJv  twice  the  length  of 

 .w-  ^  ^  Dmnibe,  waiera  a  raiAve  teven  times  a*  Jorge, 

and  equal  to  four-Gfths  of  the  Continent  of  Europe; 
and,  as  the  quantity  of  rsin  that  falls  in  tropical 
countries  is  much  greater  than  in  northern  IstitudlM, 
it  ii  probable,  ootwithstandiog  the  increased  ev^Q> 
ration  there,  that  tbe  AjBanna  eaa—ya  aoore  tvalcr 
than  all  tbe  rivers  of  £urdM  pvt  iMMlor.  If  we 
dMde  the  length  of  llw  Damib*  into  a  huadNd 
parta,  the  length  of  tbo  principal  riven  of  BuMpe, 
'  »  Id  Unm  paru,  will  be  aa  fcrilotrs : 


■now  is  at  tbo  height  of  9500  ftcC 
•  The  Uralnn  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary 
of  Europe  on  tbe  nortlt-east,  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  Some  of  their  summits  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  but  their  height  io  believed  not  to 
exceed  that  oi"  the  Scandinavian  Aiji.s.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  primitive  rocks.  The  whole  length  of 
the  chain,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  soutli,  is 
about  1400  milea,  but  move  than  on»ibaif  of  it  is  ia 
Ana. 

Of  the  mountains  of  European  TurJicy,  we  tnow 
as  little  as  of  the  Urals.  From  a  central  point,  ncir- 
)y  equidistant  from  the  Danube,  the  Adriutie.  and 
the  n^gean  Sea,  three  chains  {proceed  in  ditlerent 
directions ;  one,  tbe  ancient  Hcmus,  runs  eastward 
to  the  Black  Sea ;  a  second,  north-westward,  till  it 
joins  the  Camic  Alps ;  and  a  third,  aouthward 
tbroifh  tbe  pefltoMila  of  Greece.  Thoc  prindpd 
ehalne  eend  ont  many  bnuicbea»  bat  neither  thdr 
height,  nor  their  geological  itructarei  b  known  witli 

any  degree  uf  accuracy. 

The  Ccvennes  in  the  south  of  Frnnce  extend  about 
SCO  miles  in  lengtli  from  north  to  south,  and  their 
two  moat  elevated  summits,  Mont  d'Or  and  Cantal, 
riie  to  the  hekbt  of  6400  and  6100  feet.  Mount 
Jura,  betnnen  Innce  and  Smlietland,  has  oeerly  tbe 
•ane  deration.  The  Vo^ea,  a  sown  chun  in  the 
nortb'east  of  Firaoce,  rtae  nowhere  more  than  4600 
feet  above  the  sea.  (McntsUe  cit  Udte^Bcunj  (iM». 
XVr.  6,  28,  44.) 

The  nuiuiilains  of  Britain  extend  with  some  inter- 
ruptions over  a  splice  of  6S0  miles,  along  the  west 
aiae  of  the  island.  Thej  ate  not  placed  in  chains, 
but  rather  in  irregular  gaoopa,  and  eoniist  chiefljr  of 
prmitive  and  transitioD  roeka.  Sdow&b  hi  Caer< 
narvon:«hire,  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  has  an 
elevation  of  s.^fiH  feet.  Bcnnevis  in  Inveroes.— shire, 
which  risc4  -f.S^iO  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  higheat 
land  in  the  ikiaod.   (Jainesou's  Oa^noty,  Si 9,  5:20.) 

There  are  thirteen  volcanoes  in  Europe,  which 
are  all  situated  in  the  vkinity  of  the  aea.  The  aMMt 
NattrkaU*  v»t  Matmt  EtUi  in  Sicfly*  vhidi  Ii 
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A  much  smaller  pr.Tj  rtinn  of  the  waters  of  the 
European  Continent  tiu»s  into  the  Mediterranean 
than  the  extent  of  its  cosita  would  lead  lu  to  ex* 
pect.  The  high  mountains  that  range  along  the 
south  of  Europe,  peraJlel  to  itadmnn^from  Gibraltar 
to  Constaatiooplei  turn  iho 
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  of  the  ___ 

streama  in  an  opposite  direction.  Tliough  theleng^ 
of  the  lineof  coast  between  the  poinuTnst-mentiou- 
ed,  without  computing  minute  sinuosities,  is  4000 
miles,  or  onf  .'V  irtl,  of  the  circumference  of  Kurope, 
not  more  than  out  tenth  of  the  irater«  ef  this  quar<- 
ter  of  the  globe  fall  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Black  bea.  on  the  other  hand,  which  fTfamli 
only  850  miles  of  coast  «n  the  side  of  EuMpt,  i** 
c«i*esone.<burtbofJta«iMen,  It  will  be  aeen.  from 
the  Nl^foincdtablek  lhNtone>teothp«it.or  the  waten 
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of  Furope  flow  itiw  Asia  by  tbeWolga;  that  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  alone  receive  onc-lialf, 
while  only  jibout  one  &ixth  l.ilis  intii  the  Atlantic. 
If  tlic  whole  of  Ulc  river  waters  of  Kurope  be  divided 
into  n  hundred  pftita|.tbiiir  diatrjbuliM  will  be  nearly 
as  ibilonrs ; 

Water  con- 

I.cnglli  of       viw!  by 
Tflwit  ill         Hivi-ii  ill 

MUm.  para. 
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Whole  lengtli  of  (\\c  hounrling 
line  of  Europe,  and  whole 
^oaatltf  ttwtter, 

Mediterranean,  from  G8nralt8r 

to  ConctantiRopie, 
'Slaeic  ^  aod  Sea  of  AMph^ 
The  Baltic  to  Uie  Nase  U  Nat* 

way. 

The  Atlantic,  from  Gibralur 

to  Cape  North, 
The  Arctic  Ocean,  from  Cape 
'    Nonh  to  tbe  Sea  of  Kara, 
Th«0^9iaa8ea(in  Aria), 

{ArroKsmilh's  Ai'as.) 

We  are  nol  aequaiRted  with  the  hdght  of  the 
aearcw  of  manr  of  the  Earopeaa  riveii  above  the 

sea.  TfH)>iL-  of  (hi:  Danubo,  according  to  M;i!tc- 
Brun,  arc  from  2100  to  '2'iOO  ICnglish  feet,  whicli 
gives  a  fall  of  one  foot  and  a  hnlf/irr  mile  ;  but,  near 
the  sea,  the  inclination  is  hfi  for,  at  Buda,  QOii  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  its  height,  according  to 
Wabicnberg,  is  229  feet,  which  gives  a  fall  of  t£ree 
laebes  per  mile,  for  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  In 
jpmfo,  tbe  jriven  of  lluMia»  Poland,  and  tbe  north 
of  Germany,  flow  over  a  more  fevel  lorfiice,  and  are 
more  navigable,  than  those  of  tlie  south  of  Eoroite 
Profei«or  Kobison  slates,  on  tla-  mithority  of  the 
Abbe  Chappe,  that  the  sources  of  the  WOlga  aru 
but  480  feet  above  the  ocean  {Ency,  Brit,  article 
River)  ;  but,  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  which  thic  river 
tcrmiuatee^  »  found  to  be  324  feet  below  the  Black 
Sea  {Aim:fM.  VIII. S91).  thb  inereana  the  space 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Wolga  descend  to 
804  feet,  in  a  course  of  2000  miles.  The  average 
fall  limy  therafbre  be  aboot  two  inchee  and  a  half 

per  mile. 

The  islands  of  Europe,  including  Nova  Zembla 
and  Iceland,  occupy  a  space  equal  to  280,000  square 
miles,  or  one  eleventh  part  of  the  turface  of  the 
Contiaeat;  and  of  tbit  ipaGe,  ihc  area  of  the  Britidi 
Itfea  aiBotinta  to  rather  lets  than  one  half^  The 
Block  Sea  is  the  only  large  sea  connected  with  Eu- 
rope, iu  which  tlicrc  are  no  islands  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Mediterranean,  the  noblest  inland  sea  in  the 
world,  fonna  the  souttiom  boundary  of  Europe,  se- 
narathie  it  from  Africa,  and  p»rtly  also  fram  Asia. 
It  nay  be  considered  as  the  bottom  of  a  vast  basin 
femed  by  the  Pyrenees,  Alpa,  Mount  HeiBae»  Tea- 
ms, Libanoa,  and  AtUs.  The«e  moantains  are 
every  where  near  hs  shores,  which  are  consequently 
narrow  and  much  incIim-J.  Hence  there  are  no 
sioch  extensive  plains  as  Hungary  or  Poland  near 
the  coast  of  this  f,ca,  and  hence  also  no  very  large 
rifen  fall  into  it  except  the  Nile;  and,  altof[«tber,  it 
teeeivea  a  anuller  quanti^  df  wator'firom  nvei*  Aao 
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the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  though  six  times  larger  Kuoofie. 
than  eillier.    Its  length  is  about  2350  miles ;  its  "•^^x'"^^ 
breailth  is  extremely  various,  and  its  surfacf  (exclu- 
sive of  ibe  Ulack  Sea)  il  nearly  eijuul  to  1,000,000 
(ifstjuarc  Englith  mile!>,  or  i<onietiuiig  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.    It  is  generally  of 
great  depth,  and  iu  numermu .  illaads,  which  bafO 
unitbrmly  a  rocky  surface,  appev  to  be  the  aom-  . 
mita  of  marine  mountain*. 

Tlie  Baltic,  the  greatest  inland  sea  that  is  entire-] 
ly  in  Europe,  is  about  1200  miles  long,  of  very  un- 
equal breadth,  atul  |)rc$ents  a  surface  of  175,000 
square  miles,  cxc!ui>ive  of  islands,  it  occupies  the 
buttuni  of  another  large  basin,  8a0  miles  in  breadth, 
and  1400 .in  length,  extending  from  the  Norwegian 
BMuntWOS,  on  the  north  and  west,  to  the  Carpatbi* 
ana  on  the  south,  and  to  the  high  landa  in  which 
die  Dneiper,  Don,  and  Wolga  iwe  on  the  eait  Hut 
basin,  cijual  to  one-iIi!rd  of  the  suiTnce  of  Europe* 
has  a  very  tlilll  rent  character  from  that  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  mountains  arc  not  very  elevated, 
and  are  no  placed  as  to  leave  a  large  tract  of  land 
very  little  inclined  between  them  and  the  Baltic, 
over  which,  especially  on  the  south  side,  many  cou* 
stdeiaUe  riven  flow  wiih  a  gentle  current.  Ilence 
ibe  country  round  the  Balti^  is  much  more  levd 
than  round  the  Mediterranoin ;  lakes  are  nwneroua 
it  t' r}  low  grounds,  from  th  :'  want  of  declivity -,  the 
Sea  iisdf  is  comparaUvely  »hallo»-,  and  rcc^-'ivin^  a 
much  ^re^tcr  quantity  of  river  water,  It  is  mucli  in- 
ferior in  saltness.  The  commerce  of  tiie  Baltic  is 
annually  interrupted  by  the  ice,  which  endures  four 
months  in  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  The 
whole  of  tbia  inland  sea  has  sometimes  been  frocea 
over  for  a  dort  time,  but  this  is  rare. 

The  Black  Sea,  which  belongs  only  partly  to  Ea>  1 
rope,  is  6()0  miles  long,  sSo  miles  broad,  anil,  in 
cludinj^  the  sea  of  Asoph,  presents  a  iurface  of 
170,000  square  miles,  lieing  alu)o>t  of  the  same  niaj^- 
nitude  as  t|ie  Baltic.  It  derives  four-fifths  of  its  wa- 
ter from  BufOpe,  and  is  curiously  distinguished  from 
the  other  aeas  of  £uro^»  by  hs  being  almost  to* 
tally  withflttt  islands.' 

The  White  Sea  is  450  miles  in  length,  of  a  very  i 
irre^uUr  figure,  and  occupies  a  space  equal  to 
35,000  square  miles.    It  receives  some  considerable 
rivers,  but  is  frozen  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  lakes  of  Europe  arc  numerous,  and  are  of  Laha 
two  kinds;  those  which  lie  in  cavities  at  the  foot  of 
high  mountains,  which  are  generalljr  deep ;  such  as 
thefadteshi  .the  Alpy;  oo  .toe  east  aide  of  the  Nor* 
'wegian  moontains;  and  amtmg  the  mountains  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  those  which  are  formed 
in  level  countries  from  the  want  of  a  suflicicnt  de- 
clivity to  carry  otf  the  water,  such  as  the  lakes  in 
Finland,  Poland,  and  Brandenburg.  Four-filUu  of 
the  lakM  of  £im>pe  are  in  the  couotiy  round  the 
Baltic. 

The  sen  of  Europe  has  neither  the  extremes  of  g^g  ^ 
luxurinnce  nor  sterility  which  belong  to  the  aoil  <  ' 
the  other  great  continents.  If  it  does  not  vield  the 
rich  fruit-i  of  tropical  clinnif  it  is  nol  deformed 
by  the  burning  sands  of  Atnca,  or  the  pestilent 
swamps  of  America.  It  does  not  pour  forth  iU 
riches  sponuneously,  but,  solicitiog^  care  and  the 
labour  of  nail,  it  req uitei  hie  indmtry  widi  what  b 
A  a 
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9)mft>  neecfSAry  to  supply  IiIs  wants  ;  and,  by  exercising 
*^V^*'  and  slmrpcniug  hi*  powers  of  mind,  givea  birth  Ut 
those  art«  which  place  ihe  productions  of  tJic  nio»t 
favoured  clinuites  at  luh  dti^potAl.  Many  of  the 
plunt»  wtiich  have  been  domesticated  in  Kurope  are 
natives  of  distant  countrien.  The  vine,  the  olive, 
and  the  mulberry,  arc  Miid  to  have  been  brought 
from  &ym  bj  the  Greeka;  the  ArvbianB  intnh 
duced  cotton ;  maize  was  raoaTwl  from  the  Indim 
tribes  of  Anu  rica;  tlic;  ualnul  ami  p  li  i  ime  from 
Persia;  tia' apricot  fi  om  Arincuia;  auii  the  su^ror- 
canc  from  C  innn.  'I  htri.'  ure  not  very  many  plants 
belonging  to  the  tropical  regions  that  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  grow  in  Europe,  but  an  enlightened  economy 
fiodi  outer  prodacttona  more  pnSitable.  Besides 
■ufAr  ttud  cottoOf  the  buttw,  the  orange,  citron,  fig, 
fttmtgmMie,  tnA  dM,  graw  in  the  wratli  of  Eo- 
Tope.  But  the  more  deneftte  Anita  ere  ooofiiicd  to 
southern  latitudes,  and  disnppoar  one  by  one  as  we 
advance  northward.  And  it  i>  worthy  of  remnri., 
that  the  zones  in  which  they  |L;rciu  i^uMcriOlv  t';iK)u 
the  iiues  ot  equal  summer  heat,  and  run  obliquely 
across  the  Continent  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
mid  north-Mst.  If  a  line  i»  dratra  on  the  from 
Bteet  to  Kooigtbeig  ikbtiiig  the  loadieni  ahorei  df 
the  £p|||lith  CfaanncI,  and  the  Baltic,  the  zones 
that  limit  the  growth  of  dHTerent  planu  run  nearly 

raruUcI  with  this  line.  (Yuuiig'i  Tta-  cii  m  J'ranr/-, 
,  Sod.)  'Vhh  hold*  gt  nerally  m  the  soutli  aiiu  mid* 
ilk'  ol  Europe;  but  in  the  txtrcnic  liiirtbern  parts, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  plants  that  require  a 
moderate  heat  continued  for  a  considerable  time»  the 
Uutt,  that  limit  the  growth  of  certain  nigetahleaMen 
to  ftillow  a  diflercBt  course,  and  dedme  towanb  the 
south  as  we  advance  fastw.ird,  in  conse<]Ucncp  of  ttii- 
incrcaaiiig  severity  luid  length  of  the  winter.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  tiie  /one$,  tr^icid  a-t 
proper  for  different  plants,  only  mark  the  limits  with- 
in which  their  cultivation  is  found  advantageous. 
2io«t  of  them  will  grow  beyond  these  llmiu;  but 
they  either  require  some  peculiar  advaatagea  of  loU 
or  iiti«lion»  «r  tbqr  m  «•  prafitable  than  other 
kindi  of  produce. 
V<fciaUt  Tlie  sugar  cane,  one  of  the  most  denrable  tropi- 
ftoductkoa  cal  planl^,  jrrows  in  Sicily  and  tlie  south  of  Spain  in 
the  latitude  of  S7  '  and  3h\  Tlic  culture  of  It,  » Iiich 
was  once  extensive  m  the  tatter  cumury,  has  not 
been  cntiMdy  abandoned,  even  ^Incc  sugar  was  pro- 
cured fiiMi  the  West  lodiei.  Cotton  ia  ctiltivated 
in  Ae  eoutb  of  Spain  on  a  waaU  aeale,  to  a  gteater 
extent  in  Sicily,  the  south-east  angle  of  Italy,  ami  in 
Greece  and  its  isles,  as  liigh  as  the  latitude  uf  til": 
we  find  it  again  a  little  beyond  the  eastern  hmitd 
of  Europe,  at  Astrakan,  in  the  latitude  oi  Mr  .  *  i'lie 
orange  and  lemon  come  to  perfection  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  only  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Fy- 
reoees  and  Apennines,  within  tlie  latitude  of  48°  in 
Spabi  end  4.4'  in  Italy.  The  olir o  does  net  aacoeed 


on  the  M  e»t  coa;t  of  France  in  tlie  latitude  of  49*,  '■V* 
but  grows  as  far  north  as  4V  or  45*  on  the  ea«t  of  "^V^ 
France,  and  in  Italy.  Attempts  to  raUe  it  at  .\strakaa, 
ill  latitude  'Hi'',  have  not  succeeded,  on  account  of 
the  rij;our  of  the  winter.  'I  he  fig  and  th-:'  pometra- 
natc,  Mliich  acroriipauy  the  olive  in  the  west  of  £it* 
rope,  are  found  in  the  Taurida  in  the  eaat,etdie  leti> 
tude  of  46*,  where  the  tiirt  will  not^row,  a  proof  that 
theae  tveee  bear  the  winter  cold  better.   ( Yoting'a 

Trav.  I.  .111  ;  Storch,  II.  309.)  The  climate  pro- 
per for  maize  is  (ound  to  terminate  on  the  we»l  coast 
uf  I  rancc  at  45 ^  :  on  the  lUiliie  at  49° ;  on  the  Elbe 
at  50"  ur  51°.  Rice  has  nearly  the  same  |eographi< 
col  range,  but  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and  situatioiu  f 
The  culture  of  the  vine  extend*  at  far  north  as  the 
latitude  of  47|*  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  on  the  Rhine 
to  801' :  and  on  the  Oder  to  52*.  In  Bnwia  it 
grows  as  far  north  nearly  as  52",  but  it  D«t  cultivated 
l)eyoiul  .>()  .  (Young,  1.  3o6  ;  Storch,  II.  310,  32:1.) 
The  iiiuli>erry  m  nerally  accompanies  the  vine.  The 
lliiiiis  ol  ihe  culture  of  the  common  cerealia  are  not 
•o  well  defined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  obli^  him 
to  niie  com  under  the  most  unfavourable  ctrciua- 
atenoea.  In  «  geneml  point  of  view,  howem.  the 
paralld  of  57*  or  58*  nay  be  icgaided  at  the  nwdi- 
em  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Europe.  It 
is  raised  as  far  north  as  60°  or  61"  in  Finland,  but 
only  in  some  favoured  =pots.  In  lUis?ia,  generally, 
it  is  chiefly  conijiied  to  llie  provinces  under  the  la- 
titude of  57".  (Tliomson's  TrawiM  Sveeder.,  WJ. 
Ijtorch,  II,  229,  '^40.)  The  hardier  cerealia,  rye, 
OBlibOIHl  lMHrky,are  cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situa- 
tiaaaonlhooaaatof  Nerway,e8  huh  a>  the  lathude 
of  69*  55'.  But  on  the  eatt  aide  of  the  Norwcgimi 
mouiiiaiiis,  thcf.e  grains  scarcely  ripen  in  the  lati* 
tude  of  (i?  '  or  (iS";  and  farther  cast  In  Russia,  it 
has  been  Inund  iinpo<--il)le  to  carry  cultivation  of  any 
Itiiul  beyond  the  latitude  of  tiO^  or  02".  Barley, 
which  accommodates  itself  better  than  any  other 

Kin  to  thcM  high  latitudca,  by  •horteninj;  the  pe» 
I  of  ita  growth,  ia  aown  and  reaped  within  the 
^ece  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  potatoes  promises  to  be  of  vast  advantage  In 
these  cold  regions,  as  this  plant  thrives  and  yields  a 
produce  of  thirty  or  fifty  fold  in  places  n  lu  re  grain 
often  will  not  ripen.  %  Peaches  and  apricots  succeed 
with  much  care  aa  &r  north  only  as  the  latitude  of 
5(lP  in  IloMWi  ndooa  as  far  as  52^.  The  plum  end 
the  cherty  graw  wild  aa  (u  north  aa  &5\  but  are 
carried  farther  by  cultivation.  (Storch,  II.  SOS,  304, 
308  )  Fruit  trees  and  the  oak  terminate  in  Sw  eden, 
at  GetHe,  in  the  latitude  of  01';  hut  the  pine  aad 
the  birch  advance  w  ithin  the  arctic  circle  ;  and  the 
former  grow.-i  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  in  the  lati- 
tude of  T0\  {.1t>naU  of  Phil.  Vn.362.)  The  black- 
berry and  tiic  wbortle'-beny  grow  in  jUaphuul,  and 
tlie  gooieberry  even  in  Greenland.  (Mentelte  et 
Malle-Drun,  Gteg.  L  SOIL)  Tobacco  bcxtemively 


•  Labordv's  Vuxv  q/  .S^iaiu,  II.  125-1  ^j.  Storch,  Tableau  de  la  Jlumr,  II.  2->0.  MentcUc  el  MJte- 
BruD,  X.  122. 

+  Young,  I.  S()6:  Maltc-Brun,  Precis,  11.  508  ;  MS.  Travels  in  Cnnnaiiy. 

X  Storch,  II.  <209,  2*4,  304,370;  Von  Buch.  Ed.  Rev.  .XXII.  l63,  171  ;  Crome,  Allgemehie  Vhcrsichtt 
der  StaaUcrtffiwm  dm  SamtUckem  Buropaitehat  Mtkhm  und  Landen,  1818,  ».  108  i  Ualte-Unin,  Frtci* 
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Earoi»  cultivated  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden.  Flax  and  hemp 
bave  aa  extensive  a  range  as  com,  but  they  are 
laised  in  the  greatest  perfection  bctw«^tlic  latitudes 
of  45'>  and  GO''. 

We  hkve  stated,  that  the  sapccftdil  extaot  oiTElif 
rape  it  about  8,432,000  square  nflea.  If  we  draw  a 
concave  line  from  a  point  in  the  Uralian  niountam*!, 
about  the  latitude  ot"(><»''  or  G\  ',  Ui  the  west  coast  of 
Norway,  in  tlie  latituiii?  of  t>9 passing  throufrli  the 
Lake  Onega,  and  a  iittlc  to  the  northward  of  the 
dulf  of  Bothnia,  this  line  will  mark  the  ealiMM  1|. 
Miu  of  OHitifMiinii  anil  wiU  cut  eff  a  ^aee  espial  tp 
£0<MNN>«qiiafe  aiacik  or  Marly  oM'aistb  of  Eoreiw. 
I1ie  speoe  cut  off,  however,  is  not  entirely  useless,  as  a 
part  of  it  pn»dae»  pasturage  and  wood.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  is  confined  to  tlie  region 
south  of  th'n  linr,  and  includes  more  than  five-sixths 
of  Europe ;  but  in  the  northern  piirts  of  this  zone, 
ookj  a  very  smalt  proportion  of  the  hind  n  il!  bear 
COCB.  The  region  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
vhcai  coapnheiKia  about  four.5oventlu  of  £uMpc^ 
■ad  indodv  all  tbe  danaely  peopled  partb  The  fCx 
gtun  of  Ae  tine  extandt  over  tbreeiaMandu  of  Bii> 

rope. 

Europe,  ii>  proportion  to  Its  extent,  is  probably 
richer  in  miueral  wealth  than  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  contains  ull  ttio  metftU  except  piati- 
■a;  and  thoupli  it  affords  gold  end  aihrer  01^7  in  lU 
ntted  qoanthiea,  iron,  copper,  lead,  frith  coal  and 
Mk»  commodities  of  greater  value  to  society,  are  a* 
bondant  and  widely  distributed.  The  mountains, 
consisting  of  ]>r'ii.it!ve  and  transition  rocks,  are  the 
great  depositaries  of  these  mineral  treasures. 

Iron  is  found  in  all  the  chain:^  of  mountains  in  Eti- 
rope.  Tiie  richest  mines  are  in  tlie  Dofrines,  or 
Scandinavian  Alps.  But  rich  mines  are  also  found 
in  the  Alps  of  Stirie,  Carintfaia.  and  Bavaria;  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Votgee,  the  Cevenaea,  die  eoal  dia- 
trict  of  l^rllain,  the  Uralu,  the  CaipallliBiM}  the 
Hartz,  and  many  other  places. 

Cojii  '  r  i-  il  l)  widely  distributi  1.  rli  nipli  less  .abun- 
dant than  iron.  The  richest  mines  ure  in  Hungary, 
in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  abounds  a]«o  tn 
the  Saxon  and  Bohetaian  mooDlaiw,  ia  tlie  Dofrines, 
tbe  Urab,  the  north  oTEaglaodt  and  the  Alps :  and 
it  is  found  in  the  Vo^a,  tbe  Pyrenees,  and  other 
mountains  of  Spain,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
in  Tuscany. 

Lead  exists  in  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Pyrenees, 
Cevennos  VMBea,  Hie  Briliib  OMMiiliaiBa.  and  tbe 

Urals. 

Tin  is  found  only  in  a  few  placea  In  Europe.  The 
mine*  are  in  Cornvrall  $  nest  to  thcee  are  the 

in  the  Ensegt-birge.  It  {•  also  fbund  in  Hun- 
gary and  Spanish  Gallicin. 
Meeottj.  Mercury,  like  tin,  is  ccmlined  to  a  few  places.  The 
mine  of  Itlriu,  in  Au.-triu,  which  yields  HOOO  to 
10,000  quintals  per  annum,  i%  the  most  productive  in 
Europe.  There  are  also  considerable  mines  at  Deux 
Pouts,  in  the  Paiatioate ;  in  the  Spanish  province  o( 
Ln  '|^eha«  and  in  Tranaylvania. 
OlU>  Gold  is  widely  diffused  through  Europe,  but  ge- 

nerally in  such  quantities  as  not  to  repay  tbe  ex- 
pence  of  working.  It  is  wrought,  however,  in  the 
CaipathiAos,  the  Urali*  tlw  Dofrines*  tlie  Alps,  and 


it  is  said,  in  Ireland.    Anciently  there  wane  rich 
mines  of  gold  in  Spain  and  (.irccce.  ■ 

Silver  is  more  abundant  than  gold,  though  k  ,^? 
widely  distributed.  There  are  productive  minea  of 
this  metal  in  the  Erxegebirge,  the  CerpatbiaiM,  tbe 
Uiabi  the  Norwegian  Dofrines,  ami  in  Sardinia.  It 
k  fimnd  alio  in  tin  Alps,  tl>e  Vosges,  and  tlie  Sierra 
Morn-na. 

Oi  coil  tlie  richest  mines  are  fuussd  in  lUn  north 
and  wcftt  of  i',ii[;l,ind.  It  iibounds  al&o  on  both  sides 
of  the  south  of  Scotland ;  in  Ireland,  in  thi  Nether- 
hmdt.  In  OIW^blKth  pan  of  the  French  tei  ritory ; 
and  eecm  aoiemaringlj  io  Saxony,  Hanover,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  RumIb,  Hungary,  BohemiB,  Mo> 
ravia,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Franconis,  Westpiia. 
lia,  Swabia,  Catalonia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain, 
in  Portugal,  and  in  Sardinia.  .After  Uriturii,  I  ranee 
is  the  country  in  Europe  best  supplied  with  this  mi- 
neral. The  produce  ol'  the  French  coal  mines  has 
increased  fourlbid  witiiin  the  last  twenty-(ive  yeans. 
{Ann.  Phil.  Vli.  314.) 

Salt  i»  procured  from  the  waten  of  the  ooaan,  and,  Sstt. 
m  the  interior  of  Europe,  from  numerous  aalt  mhet 
and  salt  springs.  The  most  productive  salt  mines  in 
Europe  are  those  in  Poland,  on  tiie  north  side  of  the 
Carpathians  ;  and  those  in  S  il/.hurg,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Alpe,  botli  of  which  belong  to  Auetruu 
There  are  also  extensive  depositariea  of  mineral  aak 
in  Transylvania  and  Hungary;  in  Valentia,  Navarre^ 
and  Catalonu,  in  Spain;  in  Cheshire,  in  England; 
and  io  Dawane  and  Strilaerland.  Salt  springs  are 
nomerotia  along  tbe  sidee  of  primitive  mountains  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.  The  nuMt  oxtcnnve  aalt 
mines  of  Hussia  are  in  Asia. 

Antimony,  cobalt,  /.inc,  manganese,  sulphur,  akim,  , 
and  a  ^reat  variety  of  otlier  mineral  productioaa,  are 
found  m  Europe;  but  it  ia  unneoeaaary  to  tfttSfy 
their  kicniitiBi. 

It  it  obeerved,  that  iStu  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Carpe* 
ihians,  and  other  motintain  chains  which  run  cast 
and  west,  arc  richest  in  metals  on  the  scmth  i-ide ; 
while  tbe  Dofrines,  Urals,  and  others  winch  run  north 
and  south,  are  richeftt  ou  tlie  ea^i  i»ide.  Uf  ilte 
mountain  chains  of  Europe,  the  Apennines  are  the 
poorest  in  metalv»  the  Caipadiiana  pvolMbly  the  rich* 
est.  (Knkerton'a  Gew.  Mentdie  et  BMte-Bran^ 
eng.} 

Tile  present  population  of  Europe  is  sprung  firora 
Bvnr:(  i;.  ui  t::ii      '  ii*  iiuthors  differ  much  as  to  the?' 
nunibfi  .  11  i  ]  I  '  uliar  characters  of  theorigmal  races. 
It  wouki  ■  r  vr  liitle  puqxjse  to  enumerate  tin-  con- 
tradictory Inpotheses  which  have  been  advanced  on 
diis  enhjecL    We  ihall,  theraftre.  rather 
owielvca  to  an  aeemtnt  of  those  more 
tal  charaeteie,  feunded  on  language, 
physical  ccmstilution,  which  distinguish  the  different 
portions  of  tbe  population  of  Europe  at  present. 

The  nations  in  the  south-west  of  Europe,  the 
French,  Italiansi,  and  Spaxuards,  speak  languages  in 
which  the  Latin  idiom  predominates.  They  have' 
generally  black  hair  and  black  eye<^,  nrc  rather  in- 
terior in  Mature  to  the  Gothic  nations,  but  giil«d 
with  OMHO  imagination,  and  A  biglwr  degree  of  or> 
ganli:  aemibility ;  they  are  more  temperate,  more 
inventive,  but  less  persevering. 

lite  Gothic  race  includes  the  English,  Swedes^ 
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Norwegians,  Danes,  Dutch,  nnd  the  varunis  GrnriBn 
nations  inhabiting  the  countrj  bttwcrn  the  Hhme 
and  the  Oder,  with  the  Swisc,  Bavarians,  and  a  part 
of  the  iolubitania  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria. 
Thete  utioiw  are  diitingiuahed  by  fair  hair,  blue  or 
crej  vjvff  lugB  Mature,  and  a  ekar  omnplewoii. 
Tbcj  have  iCM  inagiDatiaii  than  the  aoiitbefB  na* 
tiona,  ate  more  addicted  to  pursuita  that  exercwe  the 
taidcrstandinfr,  arc  more  thoughtful  and  serions,  and 
llM  tempt  r.ilc  in  drinking. 

The  .Sclavomc  nations  occupy  the  cast  oi'  Europe 
generally,  including  Ku*Ma,  Moldavia,  Poland,  an- 
cieot  Pnuaia,  with  the  greater  part  ol  Siieaia,  Hun> 
■nj,  Moavia,  B»hi-niia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia. 
ThSj  iM  rather  lower  in  MataM  than  the  Gothic 
raoBi  tfa*  oonntefianoe  it  riiortar.bat  mora  aniimJ, 
.  and  (ka  hair  black.  The  prevailiDg  religion  ii  lha 
Oredc  Christian,  and  in  the  wettem  part*  the  Ra- 
man Catholic.  They  all  speak  dialects  of  theSda* 
vonic  language,  of  which  the  Htwsian  is  one. 

The  remains  of  the  Celtic  tribcH  sre  found  in  llic 
Highlands  of  iScotlaad,  io  Waiet,  Ireland,  Brttanny, 
'  ana  Biscay  m  Spala.  Thajr  are  father  low  in  su- 
ture, have  lively  qWt  pvMaiatBk  cheek-bonea,  red 
or  yellow  hair  in  ibe  oero,  hot  aoMliaMa  Uaek  hair 
hi  the  south. 

The  Finns  in  the  north  of  Europe  have  a  language 
of  their  own,  and  the  characters  of  n  peculiar  race. 
They  have  light  brown  eree,  a  pale  compleaioo, 
cheeks  hollow,  are  af  wkMSagMon,  htt  heavy 
and  muscular. 

The  Samoiedf,  Laplander^  and  other  tribe*  who 
lifa  withia  the  polar  cirda,  are  diMtecutahad  by 
tlwir  vary  lev  Mature,  the  nuBneM  of  the  lege  and 
fbat»  aod  largeness  of  the  head,  prominent  chrclc- 
bones,  small  round  black  lycfi,  black  and  bristly  hair, 
and  a  swarthy  skin.  The  Lii[ilaiuliTs,  tVom  inter- 
mixture with  the  Finos,  KuasiaRS,  and  Norwegians, 
have  last,  hi  aoiM  dcfiac>r  tba ' 
the  oiigiMl  raofc 

The  modem  Greeks  and 
la  be  deacoided  chieflv  from  the  ancient  inl 
of  the  country,  whose  language  they  have  preserved. 
They  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Latin  na- 
lions  than  to  those  of  the  (iothic  nice.  The  Turks 
are  an  Asiatic  tnbc. » 

Europe  has  been  gradually  advancing  from  po> 
verqr  and  baihafiHU  to  wealth  and  refinement  since 
the  leafth  oentwy,  bat  the  progreM  of  iba 
natbaa  hat  baen  very  unequal.  Na 
has  contributed  so  much  to  their  improvement  as 
commerce ;  and  hence  the  first  advances  have  always 
been  made  by  maritime  states ;  and  the  progress  of 
tbe  different  communities  has  been  nearly  in  pro|)or- 
tran  to  their  ricinity  to  the  sea,  or  the  facility  of 
their  oomsnunicatioa  with  it.  The  small  republics 
of  Italy  and  the  Hanse  towns  were  the  seats  of  in- 
dustry, wealth,  knowledge,  and  freedam»  arhila  sla- 
very, ignorance,  and  rapine,  reigned  hi  the  cooatriM 
around  them.  The  Icndcncv  ot' commerce  to  enrich 
a  country  seems  to  depend  on  its  power  to  create 
Thaufh  a  oartam  apaslei  af 


opulence  cxist>  among  the  great  landhol  .lcrs  of  .ip^ri-  Corsp. 
cultural  c(luntr!(  ^,  those  masses  of  di>|to-ablc  capital  '^^N^' 
which  ^ivc  Tij,'i)ur  to  industry,  and  supply  tlie  means 
of  great  improvements,  are  only  found  in  commer* 
dal  elates.  Commerce  also  favours  tbe  growth  af 
manuiactam,  and  these  two  species  of  industry  raisa 
uj^  a  middla  clasi^clowty  alUed^with^tli^ great  body 

af  dvil  and  religious  liberhr'uke  their  rise,  and  find 

their  firmest  ^u]lporItr^  ;  «hcrcas  in  countries  en- 
tirely agricuUurul,  liberty  means  only  the  domina- 
tion of  the  ari-tocracy.  The  »pirit  (  f  nbirty  once 
introduced,  laws  are  improved,  prejudice*  hostile  to 
industry  extinguished,  and  new  vigour  infused  into 
amy  branch  of  society.  It  ia  Ihoa  that  AecdoM  and 
waanb  have  generally  Ibllawad  hi  Ilia  tndn  af  com* 
merce ;  and  that  the  cominaiiiial  alalas  have  led  lha 
way  in  those  improvements  irhich  hare  SO  much 
Bnitiioratcd  the  C'liulition  of  Europe.  When  the 
Italian  republics  tlouriahed,  however,  Europe  was 
not  in  a  state  to  Ih'  iiiucli  benehted  by  the  lights 
their  experience  alibrded.  The  Dutch  republic^ 
which  nourished  at  a  later  pariad»g8ve  a  more  strik* 
itamoBstration  of  the  advanlaya  of  industry,  fca^ 
dom,  toleralioB,  and  good  gorernment,  at  a  thne  when 
neither  liberty  nor  toleration  were  understood  even 
in  England,  and  when  industry  was  in  a  very  low 
state  all  over  Europe,  llie  example  ot  the  Dutch 
furnished  statesmen  with  new  ideas,  and  hud  a  sen- 
sible influence  on  the  policy  of  England,  France, 
and  other  countries.  The  genius  of  Feter  the  Great, 
dertrad  ftaai  this  small  republic  lha  atada  af  ihaM 
huprtnamaaia  hy  which  cWliiatian  was  spread  over 
die  vast  empira  of  Riwia*  The  auiieriority  which 
the  Dutch  possessed  has  since  been  transferred  to 
Britain,  and  ^hc  has  acquired  with  it  (he  privilege 
of  in»tructing  other  nations  in  the  source*  of  pabUC 
wealth,  and  the  science  of  governmcnL 

Tha  Eafctwarien  had  a  material  cfect  hi  acea- 
laminf  thajfagraw  af  aocicty.  It  put  an  cad  to  m 
nakitada  ar  abaiai  and  picjiidieca  adeeiaa  lo 
provement,  and  inspired  the  human  mind  with  a  new 
activity.  Those  countries  in  which  it  look  no  root 
seemed  to  have  had  their  progress  suddenly  arrest- 
ed, while  otlierc,  less  liivourid  by  nature,  derived 
new  liic  and  vigour  troni  its  influence.  Italy  and 
Spain,  now  so  tar  beliiad  Britain,  France,  and  Ger> 
many,  were  the  first  COttDtriet  in  Europe  for  know^ 
ladge,  wealth,  and  induMry,  at  lha  neried  of  iha  Ra* 

Tha  aMablhhnwnt  af  ua  notastant 
ligion  produced  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  the  Ca« 
tholics  in  those  countries  wiiere  the  two  churches 
exist  together ;  but  in  tlioce  countries  where  pro- 
testantism has  never  obtained  a  footing,  the  dread  of 
its  introduction  has  thrown  the  government  mora 
and  mora  into  tha  hands  of  tha  ctoigy;  the  clergy, 
armed  ivilh  pawar,  ha*w  haaaaaa  more  jealou*  and 
iaial—it,  and  haaa  naaify  put  an  end  to  all  fiee- 
dooi  of  thought.  Tha  literary  glory  of  Spain  ex- 
pired souiL-  time  after  the  lleformation,  and  Italy 
IMS  been  checked  lu  her  career.  The  older  writers 
of  thaw  eouairies  biaatha  a  apbit  whidi  would  aat 


•  Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  I.  540. — ^M.  de  Steal,  Gtrmanif,  Introduction. 
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Emope.  be  tolerated  At  the  preteftt  day,  DOT  doet  lOcie^ 
Wy^w/ there  affwrd  the  eiaowatt  ml  of  arliich  such  cfavao- 
tm  eouM  be  fttned.  And  tbm  it  happened  that 
the  vatj  aame  event  which  called  forth  the  powers 
ef  tfie  hooian  mind  in  the  north  of  Europe,  extin< 
guished  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  sooth. 

The  improved  means  of  internal  communication 
in  countries  in  modern  times,  have  had  a  cousider- 
able  cffi^ci  ii[)on  the  state  of  society.  In  ancient 
times  free  BtaXt'o  wem  neoewarily  email,  because 
'  when  neither  the  piw  IMF  the  pott  exitled,  that 
anion  eP  aentinent,  necessary  to  eontral  ibe  eon* 
duct  of  men  in  powcr^  could  not  be  effected  among 
a  larf^  population  scattered  over  a  wide  s]i.u'e.  A 
nuniber  of  free  states  sprung  up  in  Greece,  because 
that  country,  perforated  by  mountain!  uid  aruiit  of 
the  sea,  afforded  natural  means  of  defence  to  such 
mmli  societies  as  could  then  exefciaa  the  fwctione 
neceaaary  lo  the  preserration  of  fkeedenk  It  ia  • 
Biiatake  to  anppose  that,  in  tfaeae  aiaiaa,  n  gnaiac 
extent  of  territory  could  have  bean  united  imder 
one  government  by  adopting  tfie  representative  sys- 
tem. The  resolutions  of  a  body  ol'  reprcscntitives 
wouU'  t  i.iir,iii;jr..:l  no  in'iTe  respect  Ironi  ;i  jjorcmment 
then  those  of  as  many  private  in«Lviduais,  if  tliey 
were  not  cointantly  supported  bv  the  opinions  of  tho 
vaaa  «t  aodety :  and  thia  reqioraa  aucb  •  fapidaDd 
feoand  drcnhitioD  of  inidllgwce  aa  cooM  not  than 
esat.  The  aaaail  aise  of  am  Grecian  statea  wae  a 
aeeettary  conditfon  of  their  fVeedom :  but  it  was  a 
serious  disadvantage,  not  only  because  it  Icssi  rK-d 
the  fointniTcl.il  intercourse  between  the  ciillerctit 
parts  of  the  countrv,  but  because  siicli  small  coin- 
mnnhies  had  not  strength  enough  to  resist  a  great 
fiatoe  from  without;  and  hence  these  sutes  feUo 
pioy  to  the  anperior  power  oT  die  Macedonian  mo- 
naicfay.  The  whole  of  the  aoelh-mat  of  Europe  ex« 
hib  ts  thp  physical  features  of  Greece  upon  a  larger 
scale.  Its  surface  i:<  broken  into  numerous  sections 
by  gulfs  and  mountains,  and  abounds  in  natural  bar- 
riers. Favoured  by  these  circuminancci',  the  differ* 
ent  communities  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  in  mo- 
dern titnea,  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  independtsncc 
and  securt^i  wUch'haaiened  their  progress  iu  civil  i- 
aatkm.  Rtiasla,whidioccupieathoonljhii«nlaiiiin 
BuTope,  has  been  the  tasT  redatmed  mm  oorbariani. 
So  lonp,  hiiwever,  ss  the  means  of  communication  re- 
mtt'mL-d  very  imperfect  in  nioilern  Kuriip«',  tree  go- 
vernments \Tore  confined  to  small  states,  and  the 
lur^'e  were  abandoned  to  feudal  tyranny  or  military 
de^potiam  ;  but  the  science  of  goramBieBt  hat  gtlk* 
duaUy  inprofodt  as  knowledge*  coonaoercey  and  the 
arte,  baee  adtaneed  t  and,  at  nreaent,  the  adnaitable 
inventions  of  the  post  and  the  press  give  auch  an 
electric  rapidity  to  the  circulation  of  public  aanti- 
ment,  that  twenty  millions  of  men  could  he  as  easily 
united  in  defence  of  their  rights  as  the  nmli  popu- 
lation of  Attica,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes. 

The  progreaa  of  inptoveownt  tends  to  level  all 
dSatwctiona  between  atatea»  but  those  founded  on  the 
extent  of  iheir  natwal  aeaoaroaa.  Capital,  akiU,  in* 
telligvuce,  and  all  acqalred  advantages,  tend  to  an 
equilibrium.  When  Europe  ^aa  overrun  with  bar- 
barism, th*  city  of  Venice,  by  its  cniutnercial  wealth, 
was  u  counterpoise  to  two  or  threi  of  the  great  ino- 
iierdues  of  the  Coatioeal.   The  discovery  of  Ame- 
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riea,  and  of  a  passage  bj  aim  to  die  East  Indies,  Europ'- 
gave  a  near  direction  to  rowmarca,  and  undermined  Vo^/W 
the  greatneaa  of  that  iStj,  The  Dutch  rcpublio 
rose  oy  iu  freedom  and  industry,  and  was  able,  in 
the  time  of  ChariM  II.  to  dispute  the  empire  of  tho 
sea  with  the  combined  powers  of  England  and  France. 
But  England  increaacd  her  commerce,  and  improved 
her  constitution,  and  having  a  larger  and  more  fer- 
tile territory,  as  well  as  a  greater  population,  stie  at 
length  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  Holland,  de- 
prived her  of  the  empire  of  the  aee,  and  stript  her 
of  moM  of  her  obloniaa.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spain  and  Turkey  were  the 
first  powers  iu  the  west  and  east  of  Europe,  and  in> 
spired  their  neighbours  the  dread  of  conquest. 
Sweden  ruled  with  undisputed  sway  in  the  north  ; 
and  Uussia,  now  so  (ormiiUble,  was  scarcely  known. 
Spato,  under  a  better  government,  might  recover  n 
port  of  her  influence,  but  the  TorfcUi  aoquro  aeeow 
near  ita  diaaolution  ^  and  tbe  importance  of  Sweden 
and  Holland  la  gone  irretrievably,  ui  eonaeqnenee  of" 
the  growitif;  strength  of  tlic  neighbouring  powers. 
The  extent  t>f  territory  and  immense  natural  re- 
sources of  Russia  mu>t,  in  tlic  end,  raim;  her  to  a  de- 
cided superiority  overall  the  other  powers  of  L.urope^ 
if  the  empire  doee  not  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own 
weight,  or  get  into  disorder  from  tbe  vices  of  its  go- 
mnmeott  Ita  program  hitherto  haa  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  personal  characters  of  its  sovereigns, 
tfwe  were  to  judge  merely  from  the  advantages  which 
different  state*  pt>ssess  tor  raising  and  supporiing 
jxipulatioii,  we  miiiht  predict  tliat,  in  tin;  course  of 
I  '  I  iiiury  11  h  lit,  llut^ia  would  rule  with  uncon- 
trolled sway  uver  the  uld  Continent,  and  the  United 
States .oter  tho  new;  and  that  the  other  states, 
whidi  now  flgoro  in  tho  fint  rank  in  either  heid» 
sphere,  would  then  owe  their  oxiatenoe,  Uke  the  amall 
principalities  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
forbearance,  or  the  mutual  jealousy  of  their  powerful 
neighbours.  But,  in  the  course  of  events,  many 
changes  may  occur  to  give  a  diflerent  destiny  ta 
both  Continents. 

The  number  of  the  inhabiUmta  of  Europe  baa  been  Kmbar  «f 
progressively  incveaaluf  doiuiig  laat  nentory,  alow.  lnbdiiwH» 
ly  in  tbe  cerlier  part  of  tho  «eotiii7>  but  wro  m* 
nidly  as  we  approocb  the  preacnt  thnei.  Apparent* 
ly 't  li  bo'  :i  li  ii--t  (  n[i-.i[!t  ruble  in  Spain,  Italy,  Swe- 
den, trance,  and  Ciui iiiaiiy  ;  rather  greater  iii  I'rus- 
sia,  Austria,  and  the  I3ritii>h  Isles ;  and  greatest  in 
Russia.  Within  tlte  lait  thirty  or  forty  ycai^  tbe 
ndvonce  has  been  very  pcn  j  r  ljle,  even  fal  the 
countriea  which  suffered  by  the  war.  Wheil  we  OOm* 
pare  tbe  statements  of  the  population  of  the  diflerent 
districu  of  Prtwiia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  as  given 
in  Hocck's Tables,  between  1790  and  1 799,  with  those 
given  hy  [I  i  sfl,  in  lsl5,  we  find  an  increase  almost 
everywhere.  In  ITST,  Zimmermann  estimated  the 
popuUtion  of  Kuropoat  144,000,000;  at  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  autborities,itia  about  l  t>  4,ooo,000. 
This  exhibits  an  incraaae  of  40^000,000  in  H'^  years, 
which  implies  en  annud  atigaaantation  of  7,7  in  the 
1000,  or  l,4l6/>0OpenKniaen  the  present  population; 
and  at  this  rate,  the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
double  in  about  90  year*.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  this  re.'-iilt  iliHi-rH  materially  from  the  tuie 
average  during  this  period.   In  Britein,  Russia,  St- 
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Sw^  lens,  and  Mow  otlm  eAuatrioa,  the  rata  o(  i 
^^V^*  has  been  ttUl  more  rapKL  The  mmc  almoin 

of  this  increase  oT  pii|nitation  is  tho  iiu  i(.'as(.'  of  pro- 
duction, from  tilt!  inijirDvt  incnt  ol'  ii^jnciiliiirc  and 
thi;  .11  ti  ;  l>ut  [lart  of  tlie  <  H'cc-t  may  l>c  iL'-<:riltcd  to 
the  general  introduction  of  potatoes  in  many  coun-  . 
,  triat*  bj  iriiidi  the  mom  ponioa  of  ground  k  made  - 
'  to  attppoct  thiea  or  four  tiawi  aa  nuny  mimiu  as  it 
would  under  com.  In  Flmoe»  wbaie  Mr  Yoong.  in 
1789,  found  the  cultivation  of  potatoc»  extremetv 
.limited,  it  i«  now  so  much  exteiMled,  that,  accord* 
'ng  to  Cliaptal,  tlie  aiinuiil  [iroduce  in  nearly 
20,000,000  hcrtoUtii-s,  <ir  .'J5,000,«KH>  bushels, — a 
quantity  fully  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
palatton  aa  Mr  Colquhouu  assigui  to  I3ritain  and  Ire< 
nud.  Thk  aagnwnlatkNi  of  number*  does  nut  ap« 
\  paar  le  ban  baao  accompanied  with  any  deiariora* 

troo  in  Ae  hMl*  of  the  people.  Oo  the  contraiy, 
tlu<  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality  which  hat 
taken  placi;  in  Britain,  Frauce.  atul  Swedi'n,  ia  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  an  improvement  in  lite  cooditioii  ol' 
these  countric* ;  and  by  analogy,  we  may  extend  tliu 
satnc  conclusion  to  the  other  parts  of  Kuropc.  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  general  extension  of 
ooanacrcc,  and  the  accumulation  of  oapHaU  reader  • 
lemon  of  scarcity,  Id  aparticidaroaiiati^,  nmch  baa 
destructive  now  than  nmerly.  In  Brtuuo,  wbow 
commerce  and  enprtal  enable  Iicr  ti>  dran  si.pplics 
from  all  partti  ol'  the  world,  the  adiiilioJi;il  in.irt.ilirv, 
in  the  most  severe  scrrLity,  dues  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  ;  but,  ill  Swedcti.  a  poor  country,  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  one-third.  (Milne's  Annvitiet,  p.  4O0.) 
In  ancient  times,  when  each  oouDtiy  d«|iendcd  entire* 
ly  CQ  its  own  produce,  tb*  elects  ef  •  scarcity  were 
dreadful. 

Ifumbci  of  The  states  of  Europe  at  present  arc  57  in  number 
SlaM,aail  and,  considered  with  respect  to  political  importjuue, 
may  be  divided  into  four  cinsses.  Ikuain,  l-rituce, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  I'russia,  belong  to  the  first ; 
Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  the 
second ;  Ponug.il,  Naples.  Bavarh,  Sardinia.  Obd- 
mark,  Sixony,  Wtrtemberg,  Hano? cr,  and  flwilMfw 
land,  to  the  third ;  Baden,  Tuscany,  and  the  States 
cfthc  Church,  with  t'lc  other  snuli  stKes  of  flernia- 
ny  and  Italy,  In  lonj^  to  the  fourth  class.  Objection* 
may  be  made  to  this  chi-sificaiinn .  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  better ;  and  a  tew  remarks  will 
explain  th*  |iiiBeiple  on  wbieb  it  is  founded.  The 
Sntin  pvmn  are  the  only  powers  that  exercise  a 
deddad  nfaenea  ever  their  neigbbepra;  and  it  is  by 
their  joint  counsels  that  differences  among  the  smaller 
powers  are  adjusted,  end  all  questions  that  concern 
the  general  state  of  Europe  dei  ided.  The  four  states 
of  the  second  class  visibly  occupy  a  lower  place  m 
the  scale  of  power  than  those  of  the  first.  They 
have  very  little  exterior  influence,  but  they  are  not 
directly  contiollad  by  any  of  the  atroager  powers ; 
and  it  is  only  anuN^  tbea  and  the  states  of  the 
fiiat  dass  that  wart  are  now  likely  to  originate. 
The  tliird  class  includes  those  states  which  arc 
too  feeble,  and  too  much  under  the  itiHuenco  of 
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tbe  great  poawii  ta  became  princlp^  in  war,  but 
are  of  iraportaace  enough  to  be  Talned  aa  ansi- 

liarie*  Iiy  statis  of  the  fir«t  and  second  classes. 
Tiie  f.iurth  cla>'^  c()ni-i-t>  of  slate-i  which  h&vc 
too  Utile  (()r<'e  to  iijaiiii.uii  any  de-irei-  of  inde- 
pendence, and  owe  theif  exiiitcnce  to  ihe  justice, 
the  forbMranee,  or  tlie  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
stronger  powers.  It  is  only  in  Europe  that  anuU 
states  exist  among  large  ones;  and  their  exiMeaea 
is  tbe  fioaaaqoeace  of  that  equality  of  power  ameag 
the  great  states,  which  compels  each  to  respect  the 
riuliis  (if  the  others,  and  to  pay  a  certain  degree  of 
deieience  to  public  opinion.  The  close  union  anioug 
four  (if  the  powers  ot  the  first  rank  since  IM3,  li>u 
estaUisbed  Ukeir  influence  over  tlie  rest  of  Europe 
RBUch  aofe  finaly  tbaa  at  any  fimnar  pariad. 


A  dtUuM  account  of  the  principal  European  States  iMWal 

is  given  under  the  proper  heads  in  the  Evcvei  o- *''''^<'** 
p.«i>iA,or  in  tliis  jSupplkmest.    Our  objv  ct  hcrii  ia  "12Z^' 
only  to  brint;  to^-eilier  .sueli  i^.  tjeir*'  facts  a»  will  afford  Foam, 
a  cumpurauve  vi«:»  uf  iIh;  iiilcitwl  coiuiitioft,  power, 
and  resources  of  those  larger  societies  which 
nriae  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  populattoa  of 
Willi  fBspact  to  the  smaller  suics,  we  ( 
raaaa  far  any  fiirtbar  delaila  tbaa  wbat  aae  < 
ia  tbe  Tabli^  wUdk  f<«t  cha  aaaduM 
artide. 

P.R  1  TA  [K. 

Tho\igh  much  snialier  in  extent  than  nnv  of  the 
other  states  of  the  first  rank,  Urit.iia  is  ilic  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  tbe  wboie.  iibe  hm  a 
nraderately  good  flillniBle,  a  soil  less  Aitile  m  grda 

than  that  of  l-'rance,  but  affording  better  pnstura^e; 
an  extensive  line  of  sea-coast  with  numerou.-i  h.ar- 
bourn;  !i  natural  and  well  defined  frontier,  a  fj;ciod 
commercial  powition,  and  the  largest  lieids  of  coal  in 
Euro|>c.  But  all  these  advantages  have  contributed 
less  to  her  aggrandiaeaient  tbaa  tbe  exoaUeace  of 
bar  lawa  «ad  ooaatUutlaa.  Tbe  progress  of  Btitabi 
fat  4!0iBBierec^  oumaliMtures,  and  agrtcoltora,  within 
the  last  eentary,  aad  especially  within  the  last  40 
years,  h.'is  been  wonderfully  great. 

'J  lie  r>riii>!i  Klfts  Contain  about  Tii.OOO.noO  of 
ncref,  of  whieli  about  4;M)ilO,0i)0  are  in  cuitivatiou, 
and  i<7,uuu,U00,  or  more  Umn  one-third,  waste  or 
uncultivated.  About  one-lialf  of  the  waste  land  is 
in  Scotland,  where  the  eoltirated  soil  feraia  only  26 
parts  in  the  100  of  the  wbde  surftoe  of  die  country ; 
m  Enclaod  it  forms  82  parts  m  the  100.  and  in 
Ireland  69.«  The  agriculture  of  Briuin,  compared 
with  that  of  the  t'oiiiii;ent,  is  distinguished  by  the 
tUrmai  hijiiig  generally  larger,  the  plan  of  cultiva* 
tion  more  systematic  and  skilful,  the  produce  oa 
equal  soils  greater,  the  pasture  land  bearing  a 
higher  proportion  to  the  land  in  tillage,  and  tbe 
breed  of  aniauls  baing  auparior.  Ia  Scotland  the 
posture  land  forms  Mout  oaeJmlf  of  the  land  in 
eultivvttiiiM  .  in  Enrjiand  iVm:  ,>jwii!it».  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  graiu  lu  Ucitam  and  Ireland 


•  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  WetM,  Pomr,  Md  Reioiircu  tf  BriHA  Em/in,  tns,'f»SSt  d7« 
Sir  J.  Siaolair,  Fm^hielterf  X,  94. 
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h  estimated  bj  Dr  Colqnlioan  «t  S^000,000  of 

qtuirtcni,  excluding  teed ;  of  which,  wheat  is  sup- 

[tOkcd  to  form  Hii  paru  in  the  lOO  in  quantitj' ;  bar- 
ey  17  parta,  oat*  4y,  rve  "i,  peusu  aiul  beans  5.  The 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  ^^ruin  h  computed  by 
the  MWe  author  at  L.  7S,7O0,aO0  ;  tliatcf  the  pot- 
tai«  land  at  L.  89,300,000 ;  and  the  wliolc  grosg 

prodooe  of  all  tha  i»r«nobes  of  agricuitwa^  incluiitng 
gardens  and  cattle,  at  816,000,00a   But  aa  this  es« 

timatc  was  made  in  1812,  when  prices  wen-  tincom- 
monly  hi^'h,  a  third  or  a  fourth  should  be  detlucted 
lor  the  prcMMit  value.  The  valued  rack-rent  ol' 
England  and  Wale«,  as  rtturiied  to  Parliament  by  the 
Commiaaionera  uf  Taxes  in  1810,  was  L.  29,.503,073, 
nitddb  |tm  lja«  6d.  a*  the  average  of  rc^nt  of  ail 
kimla  w  land  per  act*.  The  rental  of  SuatlaoA 
in  1813,  acconUng  to  &t  Mm  Sinclair,  waa 
L.  5,04' 1,7 79,  inclttdii^;  lahiiea  and  fitherica :  and  de» 
ducting  L.  Ul.ono  for  these,  the  rent  of  I.mJ  will 
be  L.  4,700,000,  or  4s.  lid.  per  acre  on  an  avera^je. 
{Pamp/ifeletr,  X.  p.  94.) 

Ttie  pr^greas  of  Britain  in  manufactures  has  been 
atill  BMre  rapid,  wHbia  a  recant  period,  than  ia  agri. 
flOiltiire :  and  her  natural  adwRtiMt  Ibr  thit  ifMOies 
of  industry  nre  perhaps  mmv  C3cdaiive4  Utw  bat  a 
'^'Hul  supply,  within  herself,  of  the  raw  material  for 
all  her  staple  manufactures  except  cotton  ;  and  her 
means  of  piociirin;,'  tins  ai  tide  are,  tit  least,  equal  to 
lliiise  of  her  [u  igiibours.  'I'he  growth  of  this  manu- 
facture m  liritain  lias  been  unprccedentedly  rapid.  In 
1767,  the  value  of  all  the  cotton  goods  manutkcturcd 
did  not  exceed  L.200,000;  ana,  in  ]81S»  it  was 
f^UmmtsA  at  L.S9,00(VOOa  The  produce  of  the 
woollen  roanafaetaret,  in  the  same  year,  including 
tlie  raw  material,  was  estinnited  at  I ..  :Q,00(),000 ; 
t!iat  of  leather  at  L.l  ,^i.'(H»,()(K) ;  o:  linen  at 
J>.  I  .),(K>J,n<jO  ;  aail  the  wliole  [irinluce  cf  ni.irnit'ar- 
luriiig  iudustry,  ej:c(ttsive  of  the  value  ul  the  ratr  um- 
terial,  at  LiH4»ti00kOOO.    (Colqulioun,  p.  91.) 

The  commerce  of  Uriiaia  seems  to  have  increaaed 
pretty  regularly  during  the  fittt  sixty  yean  of  the 
Lst  century }  but,  from  1760  to  17^6,  it  remained 
almost  stationary.  From  this  period  to  the  present 
time,  iJiC  increase  has  been  rapid  beyond  exarople. 
The  exports  of  England,  about  1700,  were 
L.6,045.000;  in  JTfiO,  L.14,Cy-K000 ;  in  17«6, 
L.I5.3«5,000.  (CImlmcrs,  //«!.  yiew,  p.  315.)  Jo 
1818,  the  official  value  of  the.  exports  of  Uie 
United  Kingdom  wai  1*^,5^711 1  of  the  imports, 
L.s6,900,68i,  exduMTeofllw  trade  between  liritain 
and  Ireland.  The  mercantile  tonnage  in  was 
SjCT+iititi,  iacluding  that  of  ihr-  eolotiiu.H,  aud  the 
number  of  seamen  ]~:\.i)0'J.  yl'ailiamaitniy  I'a. 
fen.)  The  annual  produce  of  foreign  commerce, 
or  the  anma  derired  from  it  by  all  classics  concerned 
ia  itt  www  eMiiMted,  in  1818,  at  L46,S7S/»78;  the 
gwBB  from  Inland  trade  at  li.SI,500,000:  and  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  industry,  from  all  sourcaa» 
at  I..4S(»,t)()iJ,iJ00.    (Colquhoun,  p.  96-100.) 

Tiie  t;rn«ing  wealth  ol  Mritain  iuij.  hail  to  sustain 
an  iucrcastng  weight  <.)fpublie  burden.-.  'Ihe  public 
revenue  of  England,  at  the  L'nion  m  ITOJ),  was 
L.5,£gi,803;  of  Scotlond,  L.I 60,000.  In  1763  (a 
jear  of  poice)  the  nett  revenue  was  L.0, 100,000; 
It  1790,  Ul9ai6fiS8i  and,  in  1813,  U  — 


1j&*,979,QGo,  of  which  England  furnished 
L.5.5,9flj,l23,  Scotland  L.4, 15.0,^99,  and  Ireland 
L.4,882,2t)4.  i  Colquhoun,  p.  262.)  In  the  3  car 
ending  5th  January  1819,  tlte  nett  revenue  was 
L.55,74l,098,  whic^  was  collected  at  an  expencc  of 
L.8,  3s.  4rd.  fier  cent.  The  nominal  amount  of 
the  national  funded  debt,  at  5th  January  I819,  was 
hSOStj»9B,»S5,  including  about  i..7.0(NMK»  of  loans 
to  Austria  and  Portugal ;.  the  nnfiindcd  debt  waa 
L..7I,f)()'3,Of).".  The  interest  on  the  funded  debt  was 
L.J7 .((((.iJ.  ib^  i  adding  to  this  L.2,500,000  for  inter- 
est n  i  uiifunded  debt,  we  have  L.30,jOO,0t)0 ;  and, 
assuiLiinj^  the  true  rate  of  intetest  to  be  5  per  ceaLf 
tlie  capital  of  the  national  debt  nay  be  valued  it 

610,000^000.  The  army,  on  the  26tb  Jannai7 
1III9,  nm  Wt*fi69  men.  The  navy  coasiated  oiF 
^73  ships  of  the  line,  and  448  of  inferior  size,  includ- 
ing ships  building,  with  20,000 seamen.  {Parliament* 
ajri/  Papers  ;  Navy  LUi.) 

Tho   population   of   Ktiglund    uppe.trs   to  have 
doubled  in  the  100  years  ending  ISII;  that  of 
Scotland  appi.>ar!>  to  have  increased  one-iiaif  in  the 
same  period ;  that  of  Ireland  ia  supposed  to  have 
doubled  within  the  abort  wp&Bt  of  46  years.  (Col- 
quhoun. p.  10.)    In  die  period  between  1801  and 
1611,  the  rale  of  increase,  in  Eu^'land  and  Scot> 
bnd,  was  such       wauld  iiavc  dmiblud  the  popu- 
lation in  .52  years.    (Milne,  Atm.  p.  lliJ.)  This 
rapid  increaso  of  numbers  appears  not  lo  have  been 
accompanied  with  any  deterioration  of  condition,  at 
least  in  the  people  of  England  ami  Scotland.  In 
the  live  years  ending  1784,  tbe  annual  mortality  ia 
England  ai^d  Wales  was  1  in97«  in  the  five  yeais 
ending  ISIO,  it  was  1  in  47.8G.    The  average  num- 
ber of  poor  relieved  in  these  10  year«  w  a*  1  In  9, 
or  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  inh:<bitants.  (Milne,  p. 
■\  'r,-%Vi.)  or  the  population  ol  liritain  and  Ireland, 
about  X'l  foratiies  in  tiie  1 00  are  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, 4.>  in  tiiadBa,mauulacturcs,  and  band icralts  and 
SOinether  oeevpations.  Tbe  total  population  of  Brt> 
tain  and  Ireland,  bi  1819,  aceotding  tothc  rate  of  in- 
crease indicated  by  the  returns  for  1801  and  ISII, 
should  be  about  18,740,000.  To  these  mutt  be  add- 
ed about  87a,000  ilrin.-ii  subjects  In  the  various  co- 
lonies, and  about  4j,OUO,O0O  of  native  iniiabitanU 
and  negroes,  making  a  total  of  6l»6l5,000  pciSOOS* 

(Colquhoun,  p. 

FllAHCC. 

This  countrj'  enjoys,  upon  the  whole,  greater  na- 
tural advantages  thou  any  other  in  Europe.  Her 
territory  is  above  one-half  larger  than  (ire.it  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  is  (.uperior  in  soil  and  dimate. 
She  has  a  greater  prnp'ri  iin  of  arable  land  than  any  of 
her  ueighbours;  thi'  n  ituial  means  of  communication 
between  her  provinei^.  art>  ubundaiit  and  easy ;  she 
la  well  provided  wttli  all  Uie  uaetui  metals  except  tin, 
and  is  better  supplied  with  coal  than  any  dtber 
country  In  E.rrnjie  (  xcept  Britain.  \VTien  we  add 
to  tlic^e  advaiilttges  liie  ii.li  liigence  and  activity  of 
her  population,  and  cun.srtler  tint  cuivees  tithes, 
feudal  services,  and  most  of  those  abuses  which 
tackled  her  biduitry,  are  now  removed ;  that  she 
is  likely  to  enjoy  tae  benefits  of  good  laws  and 
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a  free  oooilitiilkint  ml  li  mtH  caomiberad  with  • 
great  dbImiwI  delit,  we  ctnntit  donbt  that,  if  peace 

continue  for  any  cnnsidcrahU:  lenptli  of  liine,  the  will 
yet  rise  to  a  much  higher  degree:  of  w  ealth  aud  pro- 
tperily  than  she  ever  before  po>M«sed.  Evlq  during 
the  distractions  of  the  Kevoiution,  though  lier  com- 
nicrcc  was  annihilated,  her  agriculture  and  manufac- 
ture* have  been  extended  and  improvad*  bar  popu* 
lation  has  increased^  tuA  their  conditioil  hM  been 
amelioratad.  The  gl— tart  Inht  to  bw  progreis  will 

S»robably  be  the  actreme  drrilaOB  of  property  and, 
or  Booie  time,  the  want  of  capital. 

The  surface  of  France  cojitain*  wit  tun  lU  prcient 
limits  .-,J,0O0,0iH)  hectares,  or  128,0(X),00()  acres. 
From  partial  ■urv(v,.'i,  tor  fiscal  purpose^  made 
in  each  departaienti  it  i>  estunttea  Aat  the  traate 
land,  iodnding  roada  and  rit en*  iBiftiiiila  lo  aae- 
oiglMh  of  tliH  or  -18  parts  iotbe  100;  the  arable 
land  to  44'  parts  id  the  100;  Ibo  woodland  lo  H 
parts,  the  pasturage  land  and  meadows  to  14,  the 
vineyarils  to4,  wild  Iand-7,  tjuarries.  builciingf,  orch- 
ards, gardens,  oUve  ond  otlur  plantations,  maK^c- 
up  the  remaining  .I  parts.  ( riiapi.il,  rfe  i Industrie 
Fraucoite,  I.  205.  Paris,  In  addition  tu  the 

T^etable  prodoctions  that  grow  in  England^  the 
dunato  of  Franco  ooablea  bw  to  miao  vaiiOf  viiie% 
olirn,  midberriea,  and  cheHiiila:  and  bjr  aame  «f 
these  a  produce  is  extracted  from  soil  which,  in 
England,  would  yield  nothing.  The  whole  produce 
of  {^rain  in  France  is  estimated,  by  Chaptal,  at 
l  i'j  ,000.000  heetolitrt  s,  tt}u*l  to  50,000/000  nmr. 
tcr^,  or  .K).0()(>.O(X>,  deducting  onc-6fth  for  seed, 
which  is  only  .5,UOU.UO0  above  the  produce  of  Britain 
and  Irolaad,  as  estimated  by  Colqulioun.  Of  this 
produce  of  grain,  wheat  fine  36  porta  in  tbe  lOO, 
rye  SI  paru,  maize  4|,  bodcwlMM  8,  barley  g,  oats 
22,  legumes  1.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  (1!),H(K>.7i>l 
liectoHtrcs)  is  equal  to  two-third«  of  ilie  rye.  The 
prodij  f  i  t  t,(X)0,000  of  acres  planted  with  Tines, 
in  IBOH,  was  »7,600,0O0  heciohlret  of  wine.  (I. 
173,  177.)  The  annual  grou  produce  of  the  land, 
which  WM  etttmatad,  by  Aithnr  .Yoiuw,  at 
UfMJOOOum  sterling,  ia  aatimMed*  bj  Cbaptai»  a» 
^VlloajOM  oTAano*,  or  L.IV7JIIWJQ00  8t«]ji^o 
of  wMeh  the  priindpal  item*  it«. 


Com  and  legumes  (sees), 
Vines, 

I'orage,      -  - 
Wool,  • 
Kaw  silk, 


.Woode  and  ibraala, 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  twine. 
Poultry,  ... 
Fruit?,  ... 

.  I'ulse  and  other  esculent  vegetables 
(kgumes  frais), 


L.77,17J,0(X) 
2«,7.''.7.<XXi 
27,3542,000 
3,253.000 
617.000 
1,SS7,000 
760,000 
5.6.57.000 
17,880.000 
S,5S8,000 


7,872,000 


.  (Ch^tal,  I.  226-236,  Young,  I.  4«8.) 


The  mean  rerenna  derived  from  a  hectare  of  land  E>u^ 
is  estimatod  at  franco  a?  Ma.  Cd.  equal  to  about  ^-^'^ 
9*.  ld.jHraem{  and  the  rewona  of  the  whole  de>***S!*^' 
partmeMi,  caladnlad  on  tbia  bona,  it  hM,U9,O0Q 
but,  calculated  aecotding  to  the  reports  of  special 
Commissioners,  in  I8t5,  it  is  L  b'5,U40,000.  I'he 
last  sum  includes  house!,  aud  may  he  ccn&idcrcd  as 
corresponding  ueariy  to  the  rackreut  ot'  iaods  and 
buildings  in  France.  (I.  208-212-)  '1  his  is  certain- 
ly  too  low.  The  average  rent  0<  ail  kinds  ot  land  in 
France  was  estimated,  by  Yooi^  at  15s.  lOd.  per 
acre.  ( Trar.  1. 476»)  Tbo  noit  poouliar  feautrain 
Jt- reach  agriculture  ia  the  ^Mt  nombw  of  small  pra> 
prietorf,  who  cultivate  their  patches  of  land  by  their 
own  labour.  Arthur  Young  supposed  that,  bel'ore 
the  Revolution,  oiie-Uiird  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  was  held  by  such  persons;  and  Cbaptal 
says  the  number  of  proprietors  is  doubled  witiiiu  the 
laat  thirty  yean.  The  latter  oompittei  the  whole 
jMunber  of  fariH  in  Franee  at  S,000,000i  to  that, 
on  an  average,  each  cannot  exceed  43  acres,  in- 
cluding wastes.  In  the  cultivation  of  good  soils, 
the  agriculture  of  France  IS  nearly  tcpiul  to  tliat 
of  England,  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  [-oor  soils,  in  the  system  of  cro])ping, 
and  in  Uic  breed  of  animals,  it  has  been  much  im> 
.proved*  however,  during  the  Revolution,  by  the  ex« 
taniiffa  evUivation  of  artificial  gntHea*  by  aiu«nenting 
the  liva  atock,  by  the  gencrarexclotion  of  fallowa, 
and  by  increasing  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  | 

The  manufactures  of  France,  anudsi  all  th(  trou- 
bles of  the  lU'vokuian.  have  been  (generally  ad\au- 
cing.  Uiuugh  tiomti  braiiciiea  have  retrograded.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  Lyons,  the  princi- 
pal scat  of  the  silk  munutacturc^  was  one-fourth 
greater  in  1812  than  in  1 789.  France  produces  wj th- 
in herself  about  eleven  BiUUona  af  pound*  of  raw  siUcj 
and  imports  nearly  aa  much;  and  the  total  value  of 
the  manufactured  articles  produced  is  estimated  at 
L.4,.'JOO,000.  Uf  wool,  France  produces  about 
eighty-three  millions  of  pounds  (.\vo;rdupois),  valued 
at  L.  3,253,000,  and  imports  twcnty-six  millions  of 
pounds ;  which,  converted  into  various  fiibric^,  is  e«ti- 
Oietod  to  be  wonh  L.^J0O0fiOO  Sterling.  The  value 
of  the  manofacturca  of  flak  and  hemp  is  eatimatod 
at  L.  11,712,000.  The  spinning  of  cotton  hy  ma- 
chinery, which  was  tcarc^iy  introduced  befure  the 
Revolution,  employed  one  nuilioii  of  ."pindlcs  in  1812; 
and  there  were  220  establishments  lor  spinning  cot- 
ton in  1818.  The  cotton  imported  in  1817  amount- 
ed  to  thirteen  millions  of  kilogramneai,  or  twcn^ 
eight  milKons  oi'  pounds,  which,  when  worked  u»> 
lo  labrica,  ia  oMiinated  to  be  waith  L.7,6Q4,00a 
Tlia  it  only  about  oae-firarth  of  the  value  of  the 
cotton  nianufactures  in  Brituiu  ;  but  in  France  this 
bpecies  of  indus»try  Iim  had  to  struggle  with  ex- 
traordinary difficulties.  The  inanuiacturts  of  iron 
io  Franee  are  estimated  at  L.  »,292,UU0:  tliosc  of 
leather  at  L.  5,732,000.  The  whole  gross  pro- 
duce  of  manufacturing  industry,  incki  lirp  mii-Mii^c- 


•  Rcdraabig  the  Pawtd  SlerUng  equal  to  «5  fiance,  ili  real  vnloe  at  present  is  25.S.  flee  die  artido 

EXCIIANOE. 

f  ChapUl,  I.  139,  144,  153,  224,  &c.  Birkbcck's  Tour  in  France,  181  *,  p.  I09. 
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turen'  profit!,  w«(t«mted«t  1820,000,000  of  finmct. 
or  L.  72,80OjO0(l^  of  wliidi  the  value  of  the  nur  ma* 
torill  fiwui  as  parts  in  the  100,  wages  47,  manu- 
JketlMi^.  profits  10,  and  expence«  11.  (Cbapul,  II. 
II6*1M^  U5,  203.) 

With  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France,  we  hare 
no  saltsfactory  detaiU  to  present  tor  any  recent  pe< 
riod.  According  to  Arthur  Young,  the  commerce 
of  France  nearly  quadrupled,  betiwen  1718  and 
i786.  (I.  520.)  '  In  the  three  yeen  coding  to  17B9, 
the  imports  on  an  nreiage  were  613^54jS0OOj  and 
tbe  exports  M8J4a,000  francs,  or  ^ut  i^,  and 
L.n.OOO,000  Sterlug.  (Chaptal,  1. 134.)  In  the  pub- 
lic journals  (^^agazines  and  Kcnrspapers)  we  find  the 
exports  of  France  for  1818  stated  at  L.  15,400,000. 

Tlie  population  of  France,  notH  ithstanding  the  in- 
terruptioa  to  industry,  and  the  drains  occasioned  by 
the  long  wars,  has  increased  since  tlie  commence* 
aaent  of  the  Revolution.  According  to  calcuJatiom 
made  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  Ranee  oon> 
tained  26,SG.S,074  inhabitants,  and,  in  1 81 8.  it  con- 
tahied  29,597,888  within  the  same  limiu.  (Young's 
Travels,  I.  479.  Chaptal,  I.  L'oG.)  This  shows  an 
augmcnratioii  of  4  in  the  1  (XK)  annually ;  hut  in  a 
period  of  peace,  the  rate  of  increase  rmi-'it  be  much 
greater.   The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  also 

S peart  to  be  improved.  Wages,  which  Arthur 
Ming  Mliaated  at  19  aoua  or  1^.  Ensliab  per  day, 
AroB^UHit  the  Unjdon  ^  all  kinda  w  work,  were 
estimated  at  Is.  5  Jo.  per  day,  in  1814,  by  Mr  Birk> 
beck,  who  considers  this  sum  as  equivalent  to  Ss. 
lid.  in  England.  Tlie  annual  n^ortality,  which  was 
estimated  at  1  in  SO  by  Keckar  before  the  Kevolu- 
tinn,  wv  find  Ktnted  recently  to  be  1  blSt.  (Malt»> 
Brun,  Precu  Geag.  II.  563.) 

According  to  returns  made  in  1815,  there  were 
*then  in  FhuiGeSS,300  primaiy  Kbooli^  with  787,879 
pupils.  There  were  beridet  368  aecendaiy  adioola, 
S6 Jycees,  and  S6  universities. 

The  public  revenue  of  France  was  estimated,  in 
iim  ways  and  means  for  IBip,  at  8fi9, 209,500  francs, 
or  L.  35,568:000.  The  public  debt  is  iitated  at 
L  127,000.01X1,  and  the  interest  at  L.  <|,666,000. 
Tbe  armjr  1 40,000.  The  navy,  40  ships  of  the  line 
SO  firigates.  The  aecular  clergy,  according  to 
(p^  anonnt  to  51,300,  with  700  firaoci 
aachorariM7,  beiidei  50biabops,and  9  arcfabiahopB, 
with  15,000  and  35,000  francs  a-year.  Wc  cannot  be- 
lieve the  number  to  be  so  great.  The  revenues  of 
the  church,  calculated  on  this  basis,  would  aiDount 
to  L.  1,47.1,000.  Before  the  Revolution  they  a- 
mountcd  to  L.."i,(!S7,,s(M),  and  lattlv  we  find  them 
atated  ^  20,700,000  francs,  or  L.  8je8,O0O  for  1817<' 
(AHie /eonwtr;  Youog^a  Trmdti  Hand.) 


JPVwwv  M  Trrrkgrvand  Population 
rom  the  comtnencematt      ^  jBswrfittHMi  <o  tht 
Peace  in  1815. 

Fran  179S 
t»  laoi 

i'^Jf  AwtfiaDandDtiteltNctberhuk^* 


Carried  forward,  - 
Bishopric  of  Liege,  part  of  Arch- 
bishoprics of  Cologne,  Treves, 
Mentz,  Dudiy  of  Juliers,  Pa- 
fattinate,  Moenn,  and  GiiekU 
res. 

Department  Montblanc  (4-5thi>), 
Leman,  Maritime  Alps  ( 1 792), 
with  Venaissain  (179<)),  Mont- 
beliard,  and  other  enehves. 


Miles. 


10,100  2,150,000 


i«,6oo 


Poptilttion. 


m 

Europe 


8,050,000 


Piedmont  ( i.S03|,Genoa,Tu$can]r 
(1606),  Parma  (1808),  Boman 
States  (1810),  and  tbe  Valais, 

Holland,  Bremen  1  Iimhiirgh,  Lu- 
bec,  part  of  Hanover,  Olden« 
burg,  Munster,  and  Osnabui^ 
11810), 

Illyrian  Provinces  on  the  north 
of  the  Adriatic,  iachid' 


4,710 

'     82r<  IHK) 

S7,410 

5,085,000 

26,600 

5,190.000 

laoi  to 
lilS, 


36,500 


19,900  1,079,000 


109,8 1  o| 16,057,000 

Add  Territory  and  Population  of 

old  France  in  1813,       -  204,000|«8,500,000 


313,810  44,557.000 


Sinfet  Depmdent  on  France. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic,  after, 
warda  the  kin  gaom  of  Italy, 
ett^bKdied  in  1797,  consisting 
of  Austrian  I..ombardy,  with 
a  district  of  Sardinia,  the  Hur- 
gamesco,  Bresciano,  Mi>de- 
na,  Massa,  Carara.  Liologna, 
and  Uumagiia,  to  which  were 
added,  in  1805,  tite  Venetian 
Territories  in  Italy,  and,  in 
ISOO,  ilw  reiaainder  of  the 
Ronatt  States  eaat  of  dio 
Apennines, 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
formed  in  I8O6,  was  augment- 
ed from  time  to  time,  and  ulti- 
mately included  nearly  all  the 
small  states  oomprefaeoded  in 
the  present GolMMW  POWlbdaBI» 

.  tkn.  Tbcn  erne  tO  mtmh 
baia  fat  I8I4  idmlwt  af 
France,       -  • 

Naples,  •  • 


S1,000 


113,000 
80,500 


4,530,000 


6,SMMK» 


14,000,000 
4,963,500 


IMjOOO 


489,3lOl69,870,500 

By  tbe  peace  of  Pari*  in  1815,  France  was  suipt 
of  aU  her  cenquuu,  and  reduced  within  her  ancient 
t  th«7  atood  ia  1789b  with  sonoe  inceosider^ 


•  II  ,  ic,  Apercu  SMiit,s  HmwI,  jO^. £mtp>  SluaUt  Mtfta-BinnetMcnteUe,  OMgn/kk^tMu. 
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•bi»  variiUians,  not  aetuibly  oScctuig  ber  whole  ex- 
tent of  territory,  or  aauMMit  of  populatioo. 

Austria. 

The  AuJilrian  cmpirv  in  oiiL-  fourtli  larger  than 
Prance,  and  twice  us  large  .1*  HnUui  uuii  Ire- 
land. It«  population  cuniiuta  of  a  mixed  ama»  of 
BotMMM,  diifering  iu  or^iD,  Ungiugc,  religion,  and 
nunen,  hating  few  common  tie*,  and  little  in- 
tereounte  with  one  anotberi  Austria  ha«  but  » siuull 
extent  of  »eft-caHt,  and  it  alinost  entirely  an  inland 

Cower.  The  clicnale  is  similar  to  that  of  France, 
ut  subject  to  greater  fxiri'iiits  of  t  r  ir  ,,\  coK!,  the 
soil  not  raucli  inferior,  the  grain  a,u;  ;>  jit>  lujrly 
the  same.  Slic  is  rn  licr  in  nimerai  wealtli  llian  any 
Other  Btatc  in  Europe,  and  pOK»i'sscit  coai  though  not 
tn  great  abundance.  Her  natural  roource*  arc 
capable  of  rart  iapfovencnt,  end  in  the  faandi  of  a 
wite  and  libend  govenmentt  would  aooa  hum  ber 
far  above  the  rank  site  now  enjoy*.  Of  llw  tix  Mi^ 
tion*  into  which  her  territories  are  divided,  Lom- 
bardy  is  'Jil-  IIlo^t  populous  in  proportion  to  its  l'X- 
tent :  llolx-iTiia  and  Moraviu  are  next  in  populaiion, 
and  lire  the  statd  ol  the  chief  manufacturers;  Aus- 
tria Proper  and  Hungary  are  remarkably  rich  in 
mines ;  and  Galicia,  though  in  a  low  state  of  cultiva* 
tioii,  is  fertile  in  grain^^  ud  coolaiiw  the  most  pttw 
dnctive  nines  ef  ealt  b  Europe.  AiMlria  bat  wit  • 
slender  title  to  be  regarded  es  a  GcnniB  p«»art  has 
than  one-fifth  of  her  popnlation  are  Germ  an*.  Tlie 
•Sclavonic  race,  who  form  nearly  one- half  ut  ■!:.  [.  ■ 
pulation,  give  a  character  of  ignorance  una  bat  ic- 
wariinesE  to  the  government.  In  Huiicinia,  Hun- 
gary, aud  other  provinces  where  this  race  predomi- 
aettM^  VMHdilgB  exists  in  some  of  its  funnif  aad 
oampa  the  grogreas  of  society.  The  Austrian  em- 
pire, in  trum,  oonatsu  properly  of  six  sqierate  go- 
vernments, feebly  united  under  one  head.  Each  of 
these  goTemmentf,  except  that  of  Lombardy,  has  a 
rii' t  (ir  Mte*,  composed  of  the  deputies  from  the 
nobiiity,  chrfjy,  and  towns;  but  these  bodies  exer- 
cise r.o  real  mliuencc  over  the  govcrnnicnf,  except 
in  Hungary,  where  the  old  feudal  iiuUtulions  re- 
main in  vigour,  and  the  aristocracy  have  alw^pt 
naintabed  a  peat  degree  of  independence. 

Tteiorfrn  of  die  AoMriaB  nooaieby  is  estimat- 
•d  at  SSSiMO  aqoara  BnglUi  miles.  Of  this  sur- 
fbee,  the  waste  land*,  bicltiding  morasses,  mountains, 
river?,  and  ground  covered  with  buildinfjs,  isi  esti- 
mated at  5  part.s  in  ^4,  the  useful  soil  at  ly  parts  in 
24;  and  of  the  useful  soil,  about  43  parts  in  the  100 
are  in  tillage,  9  parts  meadow  land,  9  parts  com- 
aiOBi,  whim  aupport  caule,  S  paru  vineyards,  Si 
aaiti  ginifnf  and  orchard*,  and  35  parte  fore*t  land. 
The  total  pifoduce  of  grain  I*  eetnaated  at  1 65,5001,000 
melzen,  or  about  ,).5jf)70,OOO  quarters;  consisting  of, 
wheat  14  pari*,  barley  U,  rye  31,  and  oats  44. 
in  1  hOl,  the  net  produce  of  a  joch  (eijuul  to  1 1  uci  e) 
ftf  corn  land,  for  the  whole  Austrian  states,  was  va- 
,  at  i  florina  (l(k.),  and  «f  pai* 


ture  land  at  t  florins  (4s.).    (Haaeel'e  Stal.  al»-u  de$ 
0«a*  p.  90.)    The  annual  produce  of  wine  in  the  ' 
Attilnan  domfauons  is  ebtimated  at  36,000.000  to 
40,000,000  of  euner*  (each  equal  to  U  Enfliib 

gallons),  of  which  Hungary  i'umishes  nearly  two- 
thirds.  Thw  i«  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  1*1' iieli  Miu}.ir>b.  (iaJicia  is  the  only 
province  in  itiiich  tlart;  ate  iiu  vukes.  Hungary  and 
.Sclavonia  supply  1.SU,(jOO  centners  of  excellent  to- 
bacco. The  Ex  VciH-tian  ntutcs  furni»h  yearly 
1  /Jmj/hxj  pounds  of  silk  ;  Milan  and  the  Tyrol  near* 
ly  aa  much ;  and  altogether  tbi*  vpecies  of  culture 
employs  4UO,oou  person*.  Flax,  hemp,  liop«,  and 
firuit*,  are  aUo  extensively  cultivated ;  and  the  forests, 
which  cover  more  Ihau  one-fourth  of  the  enipire,  fur- 
nish an  ample  i-npply  ut"  "ond.  The  total  iirmiuci; 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  valued  at  L.  (18,^1 'H>,i^> 
Sterling, — a  small  amount,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  country  ;  but  agriculture,  though  there  are  nu- 
merottaeocictics  for  its  improvement,  remains  in  a  low 
Mate,  from  the  prejudioes  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
the  oppressions  to  which  the  peasantry  are  ex|]osed» 
The  iKir.Ncs  in  tin.  empiie  are  eiitininteJ  at  1 ,8UU,000, 
the  •.lieep  at  l'_',Uni,(Njo,  and  the  horntd  cattle  at 
I (t,uou,UGi) :  Tlu  live  >tock  ha*  greatly  diminished 
within  the  last  t«eiity-tivc  yttir*.  The  annual  pro- 
duce ol  liiL  ninii>  is  3in6  marks  of  gold  (the  mark 
i*  about  tiuee-liaurths  of  a  pound  Troy)  ;  466  cent- 
nere  (kundred  weight*)  of  silver ;  56,000  centners  of 
copper;  S0,00Qceotiiaf»  of  lead :  4890  centner*  of  tin ; 
1  ,SUO.OOO  eentfier*  of  iron ;  ud  SSOO  centner*  of  mer> 
cury.  About  /j, ,"500,000  centners  of  salt  are  prepared, 
the  greatest  part  from  salt  mines  und  ypringr.  The 
annual  produce  of  these  minerals  m  IHOL',  when  it 
was  probably  one-third  less  than  the  above,  was  va- 
hied  at  L.4,70O,0O0.» 

The  leading  manuiacture*  are  linen,  cotton,  w«d- 
len,  sillc,  leather,  aad  work*  in  metal  aud  wood. 
The  linen  munafactuie  existiM  in  all  the  provinca^ 
but  to  the  greatest  extent  in  mhemia  ana  Moravia, 
is  supposed  to  eni])loy  l,,;u(),0(Ai  perscns;  the  wool- 
len manufa«-t ui  e  .iuO,O0O  peixms ;  the  cotton  100,000,: 
about  I  h.iJOi)  or  20,000  centners  nf  cotton  were  spun 
machinery  m  181?,  which  is  three  times  the  quan- 
ta^ apun  tn  1  s():>.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  is 
carried  on  diiefly  in  Lomherdy,  employ*  1  lOyOOO 
pcfaooi.  The  moat  oonsideieDle  manuflMteia*  la 
metal  are  iu  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Lower  Austria. 
The  estimate  of  the  annual  products  of  the  Austrian 
niaiiufactiires,  ;4ivi  ii  hy  Crninr,  i^  ti>i»  extravagant 
to  deserve  any  ciedil.  lint  tlu-se  of  Bohemia,  in 
ISII,  were  valued  at  158,'  t  '/  <K<  of  florins,  and  if 
we  add  twice  ns  much  for  alt  the  other  states,  the 
whole  produce  of  the  Austrian  manufactures  may, 
on  tbi*  ground,  be  computed  at  L.  41JX10JOOO  Sler* 
ling.  Even  this  i*  pvobtdily  above  the  truth.  (Lieh- 
tenateni,  p.  4-t.   Cromc,  173*176.) 

The  commerce  of  Austria  i*  extremely  trifling. 
She  possesses  but  a  small  extent  of  ^ej-CL)a.-t,  which 
is  remote  from  the  centre  of  her  territories,  is  desti- 
tute of  aavigririe  rtven^  and  vandared  difficidt  of  ao- 


Eaispe. 


•  Lichtenetem, //om^AkcA,  der  Neiut  Geog.  de*  1818,.  p.  .33—42.  t  romc,  AUg,  Vberticht,  181 8« 
M41-I54  J  Meatdle  at  Malte-Bmo,  lY.  419l 
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cess  by  mountains.  The  nameroti^;  riven  flint  wn- 
'  ter  her  dominions  afford  few  aiivaiuages  to  tier 
trade,  as  (cxc-cpting  in  Italy  I  she  does  not  command 
the  outlet  ot'aoy  one  ot  tliem.  The  whole  exports 
«ftbi>  large  empire  are  only  L.S,000,uOO,  and  th» 
ioMorU  L.  S,SOC^OOO.   (Ucbtenstem,  p.  4g.) 

The  population  of  the  Aitttriao  empire,  io  181?, 
wa»  28,S07>B86.  of  whicfa  the  Sciafonic  race  amount- 
ed to  13,182,LKK>,  the  Germans  to  5,342,000,  the 
Italians  to  4,226,000.  the  Ma^iyar*.  or  Hunf^ariani, 
to  4,225,0(iO,  the  Wullachians  to  i.^ivti.CKUj,  an  J  the 
Jews  to  487,000.  i;Lit:litt-n-ilerr!,  p.  \8.'>S.)  There 
are  besides  considerable  numbers  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
Afcanians,  and  Armenians,  so  that,  Mtcept  RUMia, 
no  tiate  in  Europe  has  auch  a  heteragiiiieoiii  popu> 
lation.  Throughout  tlm  Aoatrian  ibiiimtom,  tho 
mobility  and  clergy  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
very  rich.    In  Hungary,  (ialicia,  and  indeed  in  the 

firciiter  part  of  tlu-  Liii|)Iri',  these  tlasjios  are  exempt 
rom  l^ctt,  and  t  tijoy  other  pemicioua  privileges< 
The  Austrian  cIlti^v,  exclusive  of  their  families,  are 
estimated  at  64,000,  of  wboD  56,000  belong  to  the 
Catholic  church  ;  thenobtcaoftiotbwxes  at  475,000, 
tbe  ciril  ■ervants  of  the  Mnwriiaicnt,  with  their  fii- 
mtltes,  at  SSO.O00 1  tbe  muttaiy,  men,  women,  child- 
ri !  ,  anJ  servants,  at  800,000;  the  burghers  and 
iriidesiakin,  with  their  families,  ai  2,3D:i,000;  tlie 
p«r;.ous  tjiipa^ied  in  aKrieulture  at  4,005,000  families, 
or  about  'A),O^J,0Ou  imlividuals.  (Lichttinstem, 
p.  133.)  In  all  the  (irovint  i  s,  es|»ecialiy  in  Bohemia, 
MoraTta,  and  Hosgary,  there  haa  bean  a  rapid  in. 
aaeaia  te  tbo  naadiaM  of  tlia  faihabitaiita.  Thw^ 
a«.Beopla  ara  poor  and  igaerant,  the  governmauk 
bat  been  at  much  paina  to  provide  then  with  the 
i£ican&  of  instruction  :  and  the  numcroui!  i-duMh  and 
acudeiniei!  e»tabli»i)ud,  must  essentially  c»iitribute  to 
the  infiprovfiiu  nt  of  the  country.  The  Catholic  re- 
ligion, though  it  predominates,  nowhere  enjoys  that 
exclusive  ascendancy  which  produces  such  pcrni- 
dooB  consequences  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  other 
aacts,  Greeks,  Calviniiits,  Lutherans,  form  nearly 
ane-third  of  ibe  inhafaitaota  in  tbe  provinces  beyond 
tbe  Alpa ;  and  thh  cireunntance,  by  generating  a 
certain  iVeedoni  of  tluiugtit  jind  discussion,  malt 
provt  favourable  to  the  progress  of  societN'. 

Acquisitions  and Louet  of  Auttria  from  the  Commence- 
aeaf  ^tke  FttnA  RtMibaio*  to  Ma  Year  1815. 

Aostria,  in  I "37,  240,000  square  miles,  20,000,000 
inhabitants.     (Zinuncrmana's  State  of 
p.  ISO.) 


Gained  1795,  In  Poland, 

1797,  The  Venetian  ter- 
ritories  east  of 
ttie  Aili{{e, 

1802-4,  Trent,  Brix«m  Liodau, 
and  other  amall  territo- 
uai^ 


Sooare 
Miln. 
17,500 


13,450 


4^800 


Inhabit- 
1,100,000 


2.(Nt3kM0 


mooo 


Loat. 


The  Netherlands, 
The  Miknaaa,  . 
TheBriagaa, 


Absolute  gain  of  territiOf]P,  and 
loas  of  population,  . 


Peace  of  Piraabuw,  1800. 

Lost  Venetian  tenttones. 

The  Tirol,  Burgau,  Eichtadt, 
Passau,  Liudau,  Kottenfels, 
and  oilier  small  territories 
ceded  to  Bavaria,  and  •area 
toima  to  Wirtambaq^       11,000  815,008 


Staian 

MUc*. 
10,100 
4,100 
1,150 

«au. 
2,1.50,000 
1,320,000 
140,000 

15,350 

S,6IO,00O 

S0i400 

197,000 

13,450 

2,023,008 

Gained  SaUborg  and  Berth  olsga- 
den. 

Absolute  loss,        .  . 


S,6l0 


20,«.4( 


Peace  of  Vienna,  1809. 
Lost  Solzburs  and  Bertholsgadaai,  8,6  ■€[  908^000 
Fart  of  Inviertiel  and  Ham* 
ruck  in  Upper  AaMrii, 
ceded  to  Bavaria,  1,900|  884^ 

Carniola,  two^tbiraa  of  Ca- 
rinihia,  CiOritia,  Dalma- 
tiu,  Hud  part  of  Croatia, 
ceded  to  France,  14,^)0  1,065,000 

In  Poland,  We»ter  GaJiciii, 
the  circle  of  Zamosc,  and 
the  diatrict  of  Tamopol,  25,00(  J,904,0Q0 


45,100 


aM50  «,888,000 


202,000 
2.636,000 


8,S95k000 


Austria,  in  1809,  205,000  sqr. 
mile^  and  20.48.5,000  inhabitaou. 
(Maraal,  ds  Sanaa,  Vcgtigi  1. 40.) 

Oatnad  18 14- 1 .5.  Salzburg,  Tirol, 

Cacaiobuaod  other  diMricta 
in  Austria,  fimneaiy  ceded, 
withD&lmatia,Creatia,&c  30,100 
Poland,  district  of  Ternopol,  S,90<i 
Venetiaa  tanriloriea  and  Mi- 
lan,        -         .  17.0«i 


5I,0tK) 


2,140,008 
400,000 

3,959,000 

fi,  1  yy.ooo 


8^t8>000 


Auatria,  in  1818,  258,000  square  miles,  and 
S8,807,8BSiii]iabitaata.  ,(LiditEiiM«n,  p»8. 1688.) 

Prussia. 

Fnissia  is  the  smallest  in  extent,  and  enjoys  the 
ftweet  natural  advaniagea  of  all  the  European 
italca  of  tbe  fint  daah  Her  tenitnty  ia  not  noch 
OMira  than  t«o4iAba  of  tbat  af  Auatria;  it  fi  but 
iMliAreotfy  Actiloi  baa  hm  aabiaMa  adaeat  km' 


*  Uoeck,  AfetcH  i  Marcel,  de  Senaa^  ¥9g9gte»A«trv^  1814 «  fiaMCI*  Me,  Jiunp,  SUM  i  MentaUo 
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Ewope.  resources  for  manufacturp-  she  however,  pretty 
large  txteiil  t)f  sea-coa«t,  auJ  n  tonsidtTable  com- 
merce. Her  pr>st'.'>>ions  art  •■traj.'gliiig  and  illsjniiit- 
ed;  they  prcsetu  aa  extensive  trontit-r,  with  liitie 
depth,  ana  no  natural  barriers  ;  and  are  inhabited  by 
people  who  tpeak  difiereiit  laogiiages,  and  have  few 
common  ties  or  interoit.  Plraerik  has  •iuntuincd  her 
rank  cbiefljr  in  eooM^ueocc  of  the  superioritv  of  her 
internal  orgeniMthm.  Her  government,  unlike  thoie 
of  the  other  monarchies  of  Liiropc,  bt  inp  of  very  re- 
cent origin,  is  not  eiicunibertil  by  tliose  aiuicnt 
establishments  which  t!ie  cluinge  of  circun>>tance« 
boi  converted  into  abates.  The  frame  of  hvr  pub* 
lie  institutions  was  improved  and  completed  by 
the  Great  Frederick,  who  availed  him»df  of  eJl 
the  lights  and  philoaophy  which  the  age  flmillied. 
He  establiabed  a  COOipicte  toleration  in  maltcn  of 
religion  ;  eartailed  the  opprCMivc  privileges  of  the 
nobles;  simitlified  the  administration  of  justice;  and 
introduced  order  and  economy  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  He  left  the  kinndo  i 
hia  successor  with  a  large  and  well  diiciplincU  urmy, 
and  a  high  reputation  for  policy  and  prowesa.  l  ine 
popiilatioD  of  Pruatiaf  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Pro- 
t^tanto,  ia  nooro  itrteOigent  than  that  of  Austria,  in- 
dtide*  a  greater  proportion  of  Gcnnana  i  and  alto- 
gefher  riie  ii  more  of  e  Gennan  power.  Tbe  lai^ 
rivers  that  watL'r  her  ii  rrltorit  K  have  generally  a  very 
level  course,  and  being  joined  by  canals,  they  afford 
a  great  extent  of  inland  navigation.  Of  all  the  old 
provinces  Silesia  ia  the  moat  industrious  and  ttourish- 
ing.  It  doubled  its  population  in  the  7'^  years  be- 
tween 1742  and  1815.  *  The  XVestphalian  aiul  Rhen- 
ish provinces  are  the  most  populous ;  oucieot  Pruaaia 
and  tbe  Poliah  provincea  the  least.  In  many  parta 
of  Pmnia  vaasnage  existed  lately,  and  perhaps  atitt 
eJvisls.  It  was  only  subsequent  to  the  disasters  of 
I8O7,  tliat  the  noblei:,  who  amounted,  in  1802,  to 
'_'0,()(iO  t'aniilies,  loit  their  monopoly  of  military  of- 
lice*  ol  rank,  and  the  naht  ol  huldjug  property  ex- 
empted from  public  burdens ;  and  since  that  period 
also  the  restrictions  on  ind<if<try  in  towoa  have  bceo 
done  away  by  ilie  abolition  of  corporatloii  privilcgCI. 
(Crome,  417;  MS,  Trm/eii  im  GermaHf.) 

AgrkttUufe  remaina  in  a  low  ttate  in  Plraaiia»  ta 
consequence  of  ihe  ignorance  and  depressed  state  of 
the  peasantry,  the  small  size  of  the  farms,  the  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  and  the  want  of  marketi,  for  the 
surplus  produce.  Besides  the  common  species  of 
^'tain,  t  jbacco,  mulberries,  vine;,  flax,  and  hemp, 
are  cultivated.  Great  quantities  of  poutoes  are  also 
raised.  Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  pretty  ninna« 
roiii  in  moat  of  the  provincai.  M.  Knig  eitjeiataa 
tbe  mean  rent  of  an  arpent  of  com  bind,  for  tbe 
whole  Prussian  states,  at  rix-dollars  (about  7s.), 
and  the  net  produce  of  an  arpent  of  com  land 
at  tu'o-fifths  of  the  gross  proiiuce  ;  but  of  pasture 
land  at  oae>fourtJi  or  one-tilth  only,  including 
poultry  and  bee8.t   Accovdinf  to  ratuma  nada 


from  the  diiierent  provinces  to  the  govemtrrnt,  the  EtMpih 
whole  annual  produce  of  grain  in  IVuRSia  about 
180'i,  when  the   population  was   8,7;)'t,0()0,  was 
4,600,000  tViipei  (equal  to  9,6o<),000  quarters) ; 
of  which  wheat  fonned  9  parta  in  the  100,  rye  40| 
barley  24.  and  oets  S7  ;  of  this  quantity  oiw-tailtll 
was  exported.    The  Proaaiao  silver  nunea  yield  nn* 
nualljr  about  20.000  BMrk  of  iilvart  tbe  county  of 
ManificM  alone  fumiabce  14^688  eentnct*  of  copper ;  ' 
and  .Silesia  affords  7G00  centners  of  lead,  and  405,900 
centners  of  iron.    The  whole  mineral  produce  of 
Prussia  is  valued  at  L.  1,800,000  annually.    (BIm^  . 
telle  et  Malte-Brun,  IV.  488;  Crome,  400.) 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Prussia  are  lioci\, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  leather,  iron,  and  porcelain,  all 
of  which  are  making  progress.  Tbe  UlCn,  of  which 
the  chief  aeak  it  in  SUecia,  b  the  moat  eonndetaUe^ 
and,  aa  far  bade  ai  1804,  waa  computed  to  prodnon 
yearly  L.  2,:.0()0,n()n  Sterling,'.  Tbe  produce  of  ftie 
woollen  njttinifactures,  in  IhOJ,  was  estimated  at 
I..  JKMl.lJOO ;  that  of  leallier  at  L.6f'0,(>00.  'the 
whole  produce  of  tuaiiufuetures,  including  brew* 
eriis,  wc  find  stated,  in  ihU2,  at  41,000,000  of  fix. 
dollars,  or  nearly  i»  IJOQOJOOO  Steriing.  Considering 
the  extemioa  or  tba  ldn(don»,  and  the  progress 
donaitje  inprofament*  it  muit  now  be  at  least  double. 
Of  tbe  coameree  of  PruMta  we  hare  no  preciae  ae> 
count  for  any  recent  period;  but,  in  iSOl,  the  itn- 
ports  of  Silesia  aJone  amounted  to  L.  I,yii0,000,  and 
the  exports  to  L.  100,000,  exclusive  of  a  transient 
trade  valued  at  L.  7U0,000;  and,  in  tlic  same  year, 
the  itnp<irt.suf(>iik  provinces  amounted  to  L. 4,585,000. 
Supposing  the  trade  of  the  other  fire  provinceit  of 
which  the  kingdom  now  con«iatB|  to  be  ia  nniportioa» 
and  altowtiv  nr  the  adnneioc  itate  of  the  eoentiyj 
we  cannot  etttamte  tlie  whole  importa  at  lest  than 
L.  8,000,000  or  L.  9,000,0(>0  Sterling,  ami  thL  r  x- 
porta  at  as  much.  In  lb02  the  exports  were  .  ui  d 
at  L.  7,000,000  Sterling,  by  Make  Hrun.  X 

The  public  revenue  of  Prussia  in  lt>l7,  accord- 
ing to  Deniiun,  wa^  12,000,000  dollars,  or  about 
L.  7.000,000.  §  After  the  great  loss  of  territoiy  in 
1807.  it  was  only  L.  2,700,000.  The  pubKc  debt  m 
1815.  including  that  of  tbe  new  protineeBi  waa  catl- 
mated  at  L.  4^000,000.  Tbe  army  iaabout  175>0OO 
men,  exclusive  of  the  landwehr.  ]| 

In  proportion  as  the  other  great  state;  of  Europe 
improve  their  natural  resources,  tbe  importance  of 
i'ru^sia  must  decline.  Tbe  time  i»  past  when  the 
good  order  of  her  finances,  and  tl>c  discipline  of  her 
anuies,  could  raise  her  to  an  equality  with  France 
end  Auttija  and  Russia  ;  and  ^iic  can  only  now  sup- 
port her  rank  bj  oilti? ating  atill  Imrther  thoae  mom 
adfantagea  wMoi  were  fonneily  die  aotuce  of  her 
strength.  It  is  the  king's  interest  to  give  bis  sub- 
jects a  free  constitution  and  a  free  press,  for  which 
they  are  better  prepared  than  those  of  nny  other 
great  power  on  the  Continent,  except  France.  Thia 
wonid  give  •  new  hnptilae  to  iaduMiy,  and  create  e 


•  MenteUe  at  Malte>Bran,  Geeg.  IV.  s65.  Hassel,  AOf.  Enrop.  Staeif,  L  71. 

f  Storch,  Cours  tTEemiemie  Pmique,  1815.  II.  241,  27S. 

t  Mentelle  et  .Malte-Brun,  II.  vA).  IV.  f'J.O.     Crume,  123-11.';. 
Handbuch,  der  neuett.  Grog,  des  Freutt.  Stoats,  1818.  p.  168, 

HaMe),  AUg*  Eunp.  STeatt,  I.  p.  68'7<.  Crone,  4*8. 
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Europe,  spirit  of  loDproTeineDt,  which  would  more  than  coun- 
•^^"'"^  terbsLaooe  the  natuml  tliNid»«ntage«  of  the  coil  and 
cUiBUle*  Were  the  king  to  enter  cordially  into  the 
aev  opiouMW  which  are  rapidly  tpreadiog  over  Ger- 
niiifs  nd  to  Ml  bioBMirat  we  nead  of  those  who 
aupfiort  tlmii*  n  Ibe  Bwwnt  temper  of  men'a  Binda, 
it  is  pMbabk  Iw  wMA  tnite  a  great  part  of  oortlii- 
lorUanmr. 


•CD  G«niiaiij 


JUfdMoMttnd  Losses  of  Prussia  since  the 
NMHl  ^tke  Freueh  Rgvdution. 

Mile*. 

I79l|  Gained    Principalities  of 

Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  3,500 

YJffit   do.   in  Poland,  Sd  Par- 

titkw,  .  22,500 

179$.    do.       do.    Sddo.  16^ 

itOft,  Bcceived  part  oP  the  Ger* 
man  iodemnities,  and 
gave  up  possessions  on 
the  leftbanlcofthc  Rliinc, 


balance    in    favour  of 


S,«00 


46.100 


Inhabit- 


4SO,000 

l,13fi,000 
860,000 


490,000 


£,836,000 


Prui^  in  1808,  59,600  square 
nOea,  md  4,559,550  inhabitanti. 
(Hasael,  F.urcf^  SkuOh  X.68.) 
1814-15,  Reeovvnd  apart  of  nor 

losses  in  Poland,  and  all 
her  poBseMions  in  Saxo- 
ny and  Weatphalia,  with 
great adtlition?, and  made 
aomc  exchanges.  Total 
of  territory  and 


papolatioDt 


ilea. 

Brouglit  forward,  24^000 
(The  population  of  fhe  Pdith 

provinces,  appears  to  liave  increa- 
sed oni!-lbur(li  since  lluir  first 
conqucit.) 

Id  Suxony.  Gained  in  the  Duchy 
of  Saxony,  in  Lusatia,  Merse- 
burg.  Eichfield  (part),  Erfurt, 
•od  lOOM  towns,  .  7,800 

In  Weatphalia  and  on  the  Bhino. 
Munster  (tbree-fiftha),  Pader* 
born,  Mark,  Berg,  JuSitrs,  Elec- 
torate of  Trevc*  (fuur-tifthg), 
Cologiu-,  Duchy  of  Westphalia. 
Ceded  East  Frisia,  Lingen, 
Hildahdm,  .  liflOD 

la  Pomerania.  Swedish  Pomefac 

OiOj      •       «       «      •  1,480 


Pruaria  m  1803,  116,000  s«r. 
miles,  and  f>,  100,000.  (Mentclie 
Malte-Brun,  IV.  202  and  428.) 
180^  Prussia  took  posscsi^iou  of 
Hanover,  but  was  di«pos- 
acssed  by  the  Frendk  A 
few  months  nf\cr. 
1806-7,  ImH  all  her  2)ossussion<i 
botapeen  the  Elbe  and 
dte  Rhhie,  with  Ana- 
pach  and  Bayrcuth.Cott- 
bus  in  Saxony,  Neuf. 
chatcl,  and  iour-Sflhsof 
her  Polish  tcrritoric!»,    56,500|  4,450,000 


HfiOO  5,508,000 


Abtolnte  gaina  of  Fmia  fn 

taficli  province. 

In  Poland,  in  l~ii3  and  1795,  39,000 
Add  gained  in  1772  at  1st 
potitioo,       .      .  12,000 


01,000 


JLoitiBia07,nd 

io  1814, 


1,996,000 

G(X),000 


3,596,000 


£7,000  1,575,000 


Still  retains. 


£4«000'  1,703,000 


47,1-80 


Iflhsbit- 

UltS. 

1,708,000 


990^000 


3,090^000 
180,000 


4,798,000 


Prussia,  in  1815,  105,900  square  roiiis,  and 
10,315,000  inbabitaata.  (Demian,  Gc(w.  PrruM.)  ia 
1617, 10,588^157  iahabilaiMs.  {Pime  Jmmelt,) 


RvtBIA. 

Russia  occupies  tcry  neori/  oneJutlf  of  the  mr> 
face  of  Europe,  and  yet  her  territoriei  in  thia  divi- 
sion of  the  globe  are  scarcely  more  than  one-fiflh 
of  her  wliole  doiniuioiis.    Three-fourths  of  her  A« 
aiatic  terriloric?,  honevcr,  consist  of  sandy  deserta^ 
or  froaen  plains,  which  yield  very  little  iur  buraan 
iubaistencc ;  and  her  possessions  in  Europe  arc  at 
pMaeBt,and  perhapa  will  always  hu.  the  moat  valuable 
part  of  ibe  enapire.  European  It  ussia  oomiatt  chiei^ 
ly  of  an  elevated  plain,  over  which  nimerous  rivers 
flow  with  a  small  declivity,  to  at  to  aliard  a  greater 
extent  of  inland  navigation,  probably,  tban  exists  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.    Ii.s  superficial  extent,  inclu- 
ding Poland,  is  ubout  1,()K7,(X)0  .square  Enjrlish  milet, 
which  is  more  than  eight  times  the  area  of  France, 
or  fourteen  thofa  that  of  the  British  Isles.    But  of 
this  surface  mora  than  one.foiirth  part,  lying  bqreod 
the  peralld  of  <iO«  ia  hieapoble  of  cultivation,  fimn 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  or  the  nanhj  natUM  of 
the  soil.   In  the  south,  also,  there  are  vaat  sandy 
plains,  the  soil  of  which,  destitute  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter, and  impregnated  with  .Milt,  i.t  altogether  u.^ek'Js 
for  agriculture.    The  fertile  part  of  Hu.ssia  consists 
cbietly  of  the  country  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
50*  and  57*,  which  contaiaa  a  great  proportion  of 
excellent  aoil,  well  watered  with  navigable  streanu, 
and  conpantitiely  populous  and  cultivated.  The 
cultivation  of  wheat  ia  chiefly  confined  to  thia  l»» 
gion,  and  liere  abundant  crops  are  procured  wfOi  fit* 
tie  labour,  and  by  a  very  rude  species  of  culture. 
But  farther  north,  slender  crops  are  obtained  with 
so  much  exertion,  that  a  single  peasant  cannot  cultk 
vate  more  than  trom  seven  to  ten  acre*;  and  these 
crops  are  so  precarious,  that  the  rye  sometimes  will 
not  ripen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg.  The 
laadi^  hovover,  where  com  win  not  grow,  yield  paa> 
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ture  and  wood.  Tre«a  are  Tound  m  far  u  the  67di 

denrco,  beyond  which  tlicre  are  only  »lirub».  • 

It  li.i-i  been  computed,  that  Use  ciiil  ii\c;ip<iblc  of 
cultivatioii  in  European  Hu^Ma  aniouiu>  to  h'H^OKT 
square  Engli«h  milef,  or  40  part*  in  tlu  100  of  the 
whole  surtitce.  (Mentelle  ct  Maltc-Urun,  il.  ((9.) 
The  annoal  produce  of  com  in  all  lluwia  liaR  been 
eetimated  at  IBlfiOOfiOO  tchetTcrta,  indudiog  aeed, 
equal  to  ic6.000,ooo  quartert,  and  mdoed  at 

371,000.000  of  rallies.    But  tbia  estimate  is  evi- 
dently a  fjrosb  t xacgeration.    Tlie  crown  forests 
are  otimattd   at  44,500,000  of  (icMahms,  equal 
to  SIO.OOO  M}uaru  inilo.     Kyi'       tlu-  grain  most 
extensively  cultivated  all  ovt-r  Ituvs  a  ;  biit  barley, 
wheat,  and  oats,  are  a]«o  rai&cd.    In  the  »outfaem 
provinces,  maize,  rice,  vines,  and  even  cot  inn  au^ 
ceed  ;  and  both  in  the  southern  and  central  parta, 
vast  ranges  of  pasture  ground  «uppurt  mimermia 
herdf  ofcattif,  tlie  skins  and  talluiv  of  wJiiiti,  «itli 
the  peltries  of  w  ilil  aniniuls,  arc  K'ut'.inj;  nruclis  of 
exportation.     The'^i'  pn?lurcs  are  i-LTt<rai.y  toin- 
innn» :    the  quantity  oi  uncultivated  Ui.'iijt,  mvs 
Storch,  is  »o  great,  that  it  would  be  unless  to  divide 
theok    The  oumber  of  sheep  in  Ku««a  has  been 
eitiniBted  at  60,000,000.    Max  and  henp,  how- 
ever, are  the  pioductiooa  in  which  the  *oi|  of  Rtia- 
«ia,haB  the  greetm  auperiority,  and  oftheip  ahe  ex> 
ports  great  quantities.    Sunif  of  llic  Ei>s  nvilized  na- 
tions are  almost  supportiel  liy  !hl>,  an  J  "ax  and  ho- 
ney are  aUo  aiiioin;  the  pririCijiiil  arlicles  ol'  ■  \|i>jrta- 
tion.    Tlie  annual  produce  uf  latv  silk  in  Ku6)>ia  U 
estimated  at  IflyOOO  pounds    Russia  has  rich  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  irim^  lead,  and  salt,  the  best 
«f  arhid)  are  in  the  Uralian  naounlalnat  9ni  chiefly 
on  the  Aaietic  aide.   They  employ  about  half  n  anU 
limi  of  persona.   Tlieir  annual  produce  u  valned  at 
17. 1  V'^.f^O  -.ilver  rubles,  of  wliich  the  crown  receives 
6,Uki,oii3  ruble*.  It  consists  of  KidO  pounds  of  gold, 
fiS  000  pound*  of  silver,  SI  ,0()0  ceiUm-r  of  cop|)er, 
18,181  centner  of  lead,  and  6,iH,(iQ2  ccotncr  of 
bm.  Hie  salt  minea  yieU  8,00(1,000  centner  ofMlt 
•naually.  The  fiabenet  we  auppoaed  to  employ  n 
capita]  of  6.657i000  rubles,  and  to  yield  an  aorniaJ 
g^n  of  9,800,000.  (CnMnt»  pb  M.  6*k  970 

The  manufactnrea  of  Kunta  are  inconsiderable, 
though  the  govrrnmcnt  lias  niaili'  great  evertloiis  to 
encourage  this  siiecies  ut'  iiidujiiry.  Tlie  priiktipal 
are  tlu;^e  cfeoar-e  u  ooHeiis,  flax,  iron,  leather,  »ilk, 
gl;u>«,  and  brandies.  The  manufacturing  establish- 
ment«,  in  ISii,  amounted  to  SS31,  arid  employed 
from  600,000  to  700.OOO  peiiOM.  In  1815,  the 
nunber  waa  3962,  of  which  181  were  for  doth,  150 
silk,  1348  leather,  S47  soap,  tallow,  and  wax,  ]»4 
linen,  295  cotton,  1H8  glass,  200  metal.  (Crouie, 
p.  70.) 

The  exports  ot  ISussia,  in  179<>,  iiicluiling  tlie 
goodei  carni  d  out  by  iami,  and  by  the  C  aspian  Si  a, 
which  do  nut  appear  in  the  custonihoutte  rcturnsi, 
were  estimated  at  5O,i<O0  000  of  rubles  (Storch,  II. 
4fil);  which  is  equal  to  L.8,SS<MX)u>  if  (he  sdver 
nible  ia  meant:  or  L.d,B?o/Jt]U.  if  the  paper  ruble. 
In  1805,  the  exports  were  7!2,4'JO,t>Oi>  rubles.  The 
number  of  merchants  was  estimated  at  97,227,  and 
trading  capital  at  S08,000,0(X)  rublex.    Th.  in 


tcmal  traffic  between  China.  Sberit,  and  Ifeeoow, 

employs  38,OuO  persons  oi  carriers.  (Crome,  p7S.) 

It  confidence  might  be  put  in  the  Vms  transmitted 
to  govciument,  the  anniiul  niorlulily  in  Kus«ia  is  OD« 
ly  I  in  5H,  thi  ii:vtiis  1  ni  <Jfi,  nnd  the  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  population  1  in  49,  so  that  the  period  of 
doubling  ahould  be  85  yeara.  (Storch,  1.  282  )  Bat 
theae  entraordinary  raeulta  are  iirecflocilabk  with 
The  population  in  1788,  acoerdbig  to  Storch, 

87>S97>0<K}:  and  the  highest  eatmiates  only 
make  it  amount  to  42,7'.iZ»«Xj  m  1815.  exdmiug 
tile  kiii<;tioni  ef  I'olai  ■  .  ,  1  las.sel,  p.  ..■2;'l .  I  Deduct- 
ing laboui  (>,Ouu,i 'i>u,  atUit'tl  lo  iJie  eojpire  by  con* 
quest,  the  real  increuse,  in  32  year?,  is  only  9,4^5,000) 
and  the  period  of  doubling,  calculated  on  this  basia^ 
would  be  73  }  ear»,  a  rate  of  iucrea«e  not  greater  than 
waa  cxemplihed  in  Sileaia,  and  in  Uritain  during  tho 
last  40  yeaia.  Ruaiia,  however,  has  naple  rooin  to 
allow  her  population  to  expai  i  ,  i^s  her  soil  in  Eit- 
ropf  would  eahily  support  l(<),tXJO,0i.O;  nhile  the 
inerta.se  in  oilier  eounineb  niu>i  be  confined  within 
imrrciw  ii  its.  There  are  in  Kus(>ia  above  80  na« 
lions  hIki  speak  mure  than  40  different  languages; 
but  Uio  bdavooic  race  tenna  aevcn-eigbtha  oi  tho 
whole  European  population.  Accofdhig  to  the  eC> 
cial  itetuvna  in  i78S,  tiie  pewnnti,  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  nobles,  amoonted  to  us  pers4ins  in 
the  lOU  ot  the  whole  population.  (Storch,  1.  '-l<).) 
0(  the  4.'i.5*«J,UXy  uf  Inhabitants,  the  ^ela^umt  race 
!(irins  :  s,'  OeijOOO,  the  FiDns  '>,.;T(i,i <X),  the  Tartars 
i,i].>u,L«oo,  the  Caucaiiuin  tribt..H  l,:;^«iu,u\<u,  MtinguJa 
:iiHj,ihA),  colonists,  including  .Moldavians,  l-'neoch, 
Germant,  Ac.  HOU/XAv.  About  one  ninth  of  the  peo* 
pie  live  in  towna.  (Haaael,  p.  88S ;  Crome,  p.  61.) 
The  nrmyp  i«  1815,  nnioiinted  to  621,155 ;  the  navy 

to  89  ahipa  of  the  line,  and  18  frigates ;  the  revenue 
is  ntioul  L  SJ.j,nO<t.('Oi .  Slerling.  I  lie  public  debt  at 
tlie  end  ol'  the  v»iu.  a!)o',it  6h<  .imjo  (y.itj  i  uliic*, ;  the 
greati^r  jiart,  however,  papt-i  nioi  '.y.  iLroine,  78, 
aO  ;  Hawel,  !ii^(>.)  Of  all  tlie  powers  of  Europe,  Rua> 
•ia  i»  the  only  one  that,  daring  the  nutneroua  cbaogea 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  haa  never  loat  any  pvt  of 
her  territoriea;  but  haa  been  oontinuaDy  idmg  to 
then.   Her acquiaitioaa aiace  177o  are  as 

-Mil.-.. 


1772,  First  pariiiioii  of  I'oland,  .'i^i.oi.t 
17<).'J,  Second  do.  do.  ;)1',whj 

1795,  Third    do.  do.  4^,Ui4< 

1774  to  I79I,  From  the  Porte,  60,t«0<j 
18U7i  Diiitricl  of  Uinlystock,  from 

ftu»&ia,  -  -  4,2t« 

I8t>9.  Diatrict  of  Tarno|)ol,  ce<icd 
by  Au«(ria,  contnining  400,000 
inhabitant*,  1)1^  r  i    .     :^  1 8 15. 
l809,FinlHnd  and  Lapiuark.  Irom 

Sweden,  -  -  li>0,0()i 

i'jii  i  ot  Moldavia  and  Bes- 
sarabia from  the  Porte,       •  iSyOOt 
1814,  Duchy  of  Waraaw,  f  now 
the  kiogdom  of  Poland,  47^ 


Total  acquisitions  of  Russia  since 


Popul.^tion. 

.■<,71.'i.0O0 
1.407.000 


188,000 

898/KW 
S80^ 
8,794000 


•  Storch,  Tablmu,  I.  4 ;  II.  209,  229,  231  ;  CjOOW,  Uberucht,  55. 

t  Under  the  fienchral^  the  ]>udQrol'Waiww  iiidudedFoaen,aBd  part  of 
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f!«npe.  SwKDBK. 
S^y^'  Sweden  has  «unk  in  her  relative  importance  in 
eontequenm  of  the  riie  of  Russia,  but  slie  atili 
Koldt  «  higher  place  lit  the  scale  of  power  than 
mxf  other  EiuopeeD  atete  with  an  equal  popttla- 
tioB.  New  that  Norway  is  united  to  her  doninioaB, 
»hu  hii.s  i!h-  best  niilitary  and  commercial  posiriim  of 
alJ  the  northern  continental  power*.  Btit  the  soil  is 
poor  uiid  roc  ky,  sv>  tli  il,  though  lu'r  territories  form 
one-tenth  of  the  &urikc«  of  Europe,  iier  population 
amounts  to  less  than  one-fiftietli.  Her  principal 
wealth  consists  in  her  rich  mines  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  in  the  jproduce  of  her  forests,  and  her  fisheries. 

The  agricQkacal  produce  of  Sweden,  which  does 
aot  eoffiix  fer  her  own  consumption,  contiita  chiefly 
of  rye,  oats,  barliy,  ami  piJtuttn'"! ;  tilt'  soil  andcli. 
mate  not  admittm};  i)t"«lie,it,  except  in  the  liouthern 
parts.    Gothland,  the  ukj.-i  Ti  rtile  province,  contains 
one-halfof  the  popuiaiiuii  upon  less  than  one-Hi\h 
of  the  surface  of  the  kin^^dom.    The  soil  actually  in 
euitivatieo  in  Sweden  in  1810  amounted  only  to 
1,091.000  tumna,  or  1,96$,89S  aciea;  but  the  aoil 
capable  of  cultivation  was  estimated  at  13t8»4iS0 
acres,  or  one  sixty>sccond  part  of  the  aurfiiee  of 
the  country.     This  is  the  average  of  tlie  "t.olc  ; 
but  in  tile  province  of  Norland  only  I  acre  in  'J I.) 
is  arul)ic.     The  lakes  cover  one  eif;hfeenth  part. 
The  pasture  ground  and  gardens  occupy  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  land  under  corn.   The  ave* 
MM  aiie  of  a  farm  ia  only  aboat  27  acrea.  The 
wfade  annnal  -pnkkieo  01  grain  it  eatlnuted  at 
5,708,835  spans,  equal  to  about  1,482,500  quar- 
ters,  betides  350,000  quarters  of  potatoes.  The  ge- 
neral produce  of  the  crops  is  about  5  for  I.  In 
Norway,  the  land  in  cultivation  amounts  to  less  than 
1  acre  in  loO,  and  one-fourth  of  the  grain  used  is 
imported.    Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.  In 
times  of  scarcity  bread  is  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  of  tlie  Iceland  mo«,  on  which  the  Reindeer 
feed.  There  were  !n  Sweden,  in  tSlO,  tdbout  4OS,700 
hones,  IjtT.IJOO  b:>ick  cattle  of  all   kinds,  and 
I,21S,70O  shetp.     The  quantity  of  bar-iron  ma- 
nufactured in    SHe<len,  in    ISO;*,    «as  l,'JI>.S,400 
hundred  weight,  or  61,467  ton«.    i'liis  article  forms 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  Swedish  exports.  The 
annual  produce  of  copper  is  7S4G  skippund,  ur  about 
1000  tons;  of  lead,  14  tons;  silver,  2730  marks ( 
of  gold,  10  marks.  The  mines  employ  about  50,000 
penonfl.    Of  S4  couAttea,  the  IS  which  abound 
ino'^t   in  forests  contain  103,000    sipjure  English 
mili:^  o!  woodland,  while  the  annual  consumption  for 
all  purposes  in  Sweden  is  computed  to  require  only 
2600  souare  miles.    Sweden  exporu  wood  to  the 
▼alucof  900,0(X)  dollars,  and  Norway  to  the  value 
of  iJiOOfiOO  dollara  yearly.  (Cronw,  d8, 102,  1 19. 
Thgmion*e  ZVeeab,  S9S— *81.) 

Tbe  mMufactareB  of  Sweden  «r«  of  little  hnpert- 
anoe.  Sixl^  or  seventy  ships  are  btillt  annually  and 
sold  to  foreigners.  Tlie  di.-tlllation  of  br.mdy  C'  H. 
•limes  700,000  spans  of  corn  a-year.  The  manu- 
«f  pa|Mr  and  giiM  and  wotfca  in  metal  lup- 


ply  the  iotcrnal  consnroption  ;  those  oF  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk,  are  of  small  extent.  The  whole  produce 
of  manufactures  in  Sweden  (esclu^ive  of  Norway), 
in  1814,  was  valued,  m  an  official  statement,  nt 
5,(ia2,l29  doUaia  baoeOk  or  about  ii.800,00a 
(Crome,  iS5.) 

The  exports  of  Sweden,  in  I  S!6.  were  estimated  at 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  (excuiMve  of  NLrwavJ,  and 
tlic  imports  at  no  \vsf  than  twenty  n.illions'  1  he 
supposed  national  loss  arisitig  froBi  tliii>  dispropor- 
tion, led  to  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  wine, 
rum,  cotton  ctuffii,  and  other  artidea  conaideied 
as  luxiifiea.  In  1616,  Sweden  had  1107  merchant 
ships,  ■mouBtmg  to  more  than  64,000  lastSf  Or 
]  20,000  tena  of  tonnage.  (Crome,  122,  185.) 

Tile  population  ol  Sweden  «as  estimated  at 
«2,C1j,8(X)  in  1818;  that  of  Norway,  in  lijUS,  was 
;)1(>,000,  and  trona  the  probable  rate  of  increase 
th«rc,  iii«y  now  amount  to  nearly  one  million.  In 
Sweden  about  one-nintli  and  in  Norway  about  00e> 
twelfth  of  the  people  live  in  towns.  This  incfcnw 
in  numbers  has  been  attended  with  an  impiovement 
in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  "Die  annual 
mortality  in  Sweden,  which  Mallhus,  in  1796,  esti- 
mated at  1  in  37,  was,  in  IRII,  according  to  Akrell, 
1  in  !0  for  the  southern  parts,  1  in  V7  lor  tiie  north- 
ern, and  1  in  43  for  the  whole  kingdom.  In  Nor- 
way the  mortality  has  always  been  smaller  than  ia 
any  other  European  country.  In  1815  the  nobles 
amoimted  to  1641  iiunilies,  or  9523  personij,  the 
clergy,  inchiding  their  finDllies,  to  15,208,  the  bur* 
dm*  to  64>7S5>  and  the  peasanu  to  1 ,763,397.  Be- 
fldes  these  chisses,  who  arc  represented  in  the  diet, 
tliorc  are  about  500,000  persons  not  represented, 
consisting  of  civil  aud  uiiltiary  officers,  Uiinerii,  me- 
chanics, servants,  Sec.  153,797,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  peasants  who  are  householders,  farm  their  own 
lands.  The  established  religion  is  Lutheran,  and 
tiie  number  of  parochial  clergymen  in  Sweden  h 
l€04,hMidee  ITO  prebends,  ifbishops,  and  I  arch. 
bUlop;  and  the  tithi-s  amount  to  SS3,'.>53  spans, 
or  about  72,500  quarters  of  corn.  Norway  has 
467  clergymen,  including  5  bishopB.  (Crome*  06, 
116.    Thomwn's  7Vfl:r/i,  418.) 

Subsequent  to  the  revolution  in  1809,  some  im* 
proveraents  have  been  made  in  the  constitution,  hj 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  diet.  The  four  estates  of 
noblesy  deigy,  burghers,  and  peasant^  who  sit  in 
sepamte  house;*,  meet  nccessanly  at  the  end  of  five 
year?,  or  oftener  if  convoked  by  tlje  king.  Tiic  con- 
sent  of  three  of  tlie!.L  houses,  with  that  of  the  kint:, 
gives  a  proposition  the  force  of  law.  No  tuxe^.  can 
be  raised  withuut  the  auiliority  of  the  diet,  aud  Uie 
persons  of  the  members  are  inviolable  during  the  ses. 
sion.  The  conscription,  which  was  introduced  in 
IMjt,  SobjeOtS  nil  males  between  30  and  25  to  mlii> 
iBiy  serWioe;  and  the  ndilCK  have  been  deprived  of 
the  exemption  they  formerly  enjoyed  from  this  ser- 
vice and  from  taxes.  Tlie  pre>s  is  (lecl;o-ed  l>y  the 
constitution  to  be  free,  but  is  id  fact  under  tlie  control 
of  die  police.  The  rettnue  of  Sweden  and  Norway 


llB  exieBt  fiffjOOO  square  miles,  and  its  poptdation  8,800|(J00,  TIte  total  acquisitions  of  Uue.<>ia  in  Poland 
amount  to  aiboac  four*fifthe_or  the  country,  and  tbreo-fearths  of  the  popuhttion.  ( Hassel,  AUj^.  Eur  op,  Staatt, 
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u  about  L.  1,500,000.  The  debt  of  Sweden,  in  IR16, 
wa«  lU,20p,6l  1  dollars  bmco,  or  about  L.  1,480,000, 
and  Norway  alkO  owes  a  considerable  sum.  llie  army 
for  both  countries,  in  1817,  consisted  of  5-'), 560  men : 
the  navy  about  3  )  ships  of  the  line,  and  \(y  frigates. 
(Crome.  p.  1;JI-IS7.  James's  Travels,  I.  '281.) 

The  acquisitions  and  losses  of  Sweden,  since  Mf'Q, 
may  be  stated  thus : 

Miln. 

1809,  I^'t   Finland  and  Lap- 
mark,  conquered  by 
Russia,         .         120,0001  895,000 
Pomerania,    .     -       1,*80  120,000 


121,480 

1813,  Acquired  Norway  by  ces- 
■ion  from  Denmark,       .  148,000 


Inhabiuntik 


1,015,000 

9.50,000 


Absolute  gain  of  territory  and  loss 
of  population,       .       .        26,520l  65,000 

Spa IK. 

The  vast  natural  resources  of  this  country  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  its  political  imbecility.  It 
i.«  nearly  as  large  as  France,  but  contains  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population,  though  its  fertile  soil 
and  delicious  climate  yield  in  abundance  the  produc- 
tions both  of  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the 
glo})e.  With  its  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  numerous 
rivers,  and  excellent  position  for  trade,  and  its  rich 
and  extensive  colonies,  nothing  but  extreme  mis- 
govcrntneut  could  have  prevented  it  from  becoming 
the  first  commercial  state  in  the  world. 

lu  addition  to  silk,  tobacco,  vines,  olives,  and  all 
the  agricultural  production*  of  France  and  Germany, 
Spain  produces  the  orange,  citron,  sugar-cane,  cork 
tree,  dales,  iigs,  ai>d  cotton.  Wheat  is  the  grain 
most  extensively  cultivated.  Barley  and  rye  are  next 
in  quantity.  Very  few  oats  or  potatoes  are  raised, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  maize  and  rice.  Ilcmp 
to  the  value  of  a  million  of  piastres  is  raised  yearly  ; 
and  flax  is  cultivated  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  vine- 
yards, besides  supplying  the  internal  consumption, 
furnish  3,000,000  or  4.0<X),000,  or,  according  to 
other  accounU,  10,000,000  or  11, 000,000  gallons  of 
vine  for  exportation,  and  half  as  much  brandy. 
Olive  oil  is  exported  to  the  vqIuo  of  L.(iOO,000  a- 
year.  The  annual  produce  of  raw  silk  is  valued  at 
L. 300,000.  But  wool  is  the  produce  for  which 
Spain  is  most  celebrated.  The  number  of  merinos  or 
migratory  »heep,  which  furnish  the  finest  wool,  is 
estimated  at  .7,000,000 ;  those  that  arc  stationary  at 
8,000,000 ;  and  tJicse  1  .'5,000,000  of  sheep  are  sup- 
posed to  alTord  yearly  45,000,000  of  pounds  of  wool. 
The  right  of  posture  which  the  migratory  flocks  have 
over  whole  provinces,  is  one  great  obstacle  to  agri- 
cultural iniprovciuent.  From  this  and  other  causes, 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  kingdom  is  left  entirely 
waste,  and  the  part  in  cultivation  is  wretchedly  ma- 
naged. Nearly  tbe  whole  land  in  the  kingdom  n 
locked  up  by  entails  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and 


the  clergy,  and  the  stnall  portions  brought  into  the  Bonpc. 
market  sell  so  high  as  not  to  afford  more  than  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  their  price.  Agriculture  ia 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  who  are  poor 
and  ignorant ;  men  of  capital  never  engage  in  it ; 
and  the  grandees,  who  should  support  and  encourage 
improvements,  all  reside  in  the  hu-ge  towns.  In  the 
whole  of  Spain,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  a  villa 
or  gentleman's  seat,  except  a  few  that  arc  in  turn*. 
The  mines  of  Spain,  like  her  agriculture,  are  ne- 
glected ;  but  she  still  derives  from  her  own  soil  a 
considerable  supply  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  mer- 
cury. About  5,000,000  centners  of  salt  are  annu- 
ally obtained  from  mines,  springs,  or  the  sea.  * 

The  greatest  number  of  the  Spanish  manufactures 
are  in  Catalonia,  but  a  few  tu'C  scattered  through  the 
other  provinces.  The  most  contiderable  are  the 
woollen,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  hemp,  leather,  paper,  axtd 
metal,  but  none  of  them  are  sufficient  for  the  inter- 
nal consumption  of  the  country,  and  all  of  them  are 
fettered  by  vexatious  taxes,  absurd  regulations,  and 
the  diCculty  of  intercourse  between  the  provinces. 
The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  ro}'a1  monopoly. 
(Uborde,  IV.  .S20.) 

We  have  no  accurate  accounts  of  the  commerce 
of  Spain  for  a  recent  period.  The  exports  in  1788 
were  L.6,951,000,  of  which  rather  more  than  the 
half  went  to  .\merica.  (Laborde,  IV.  410.)  In  1 80S, 
tbe  exports  were  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  at 
240,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  L.I 0,000,000  Ster- 
ling.    (Mentclle  ct  Malte-Brun,  iirog.  II.  31.) 

It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the  appa- 
rent decline  of  S^iain  has  been  the  consequence  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  her  neighbours  ;  and  that,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  wa«  aiU 
vancing  both  in  industry  and  population.  From  a 
combiitntion  of  circumstances,  the  cause*  which 
check  tbe  progrcfs  of  society  have  operated  more 
powerfully  there  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe 
except  Turkey.  Among  the  greatest  evils  in  the 
state  of  the  country  inny  he  reckoned  the  excessive 
number  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  with  their  oppres- 
sive privileges,  and  their  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
other  classes.  In  17^8,  when  the  population  amount- 
ed  to  10,500,000,  the  number  of  the  secular  and 
lejruJar  clergy  was  147,722,  of  the  nobles  478,716, 
of  peasants  and  labourers  1,847,010,  of  manufactu- 
rers nnd  handicrafts  302,000.  servanU  276,090,  mer. 
chants  3\fi'M.  llie  Spanish  army,  in  1 806,  consist- 
ed of  153,840  men  in  Europe,  and  129,058  in  Ame- 
rica ;  the  navy  consisted  of  42  ships  of  tbe  line,  and 
90  frigates.  In  1804,  the  revenue,  according  to 
Humboldt,  was  43,000,000  piastres,  or  L.9, 1 .50.000. 
In  the  Budget  for  1 8 1 8,  it  is  estimated  at  L.8,248,000, 
and  the  expenditure  at  L.  9,611,000.  The  debt  in 
1809  was  stated  to  amount  to  L.  43,100,000,  and  in 
1817  to  L.  127,852,000.  t 

Germany. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ger- 
many consisted  of  about  300  Sovereign  States,  great 
and  small,  which  were  united  inte  one  empire  by 


•  Labnrde's  View,  L  102,  116,  IV.  51,83.    Crome,  271-276. 

f  Laborde,  IV.  25 ;  Hawel,  Allg.  Europ.  Staals,  313 ;  Crome,  295  ;  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  IV.  S40. 
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Buwpt.   a  very  complicated  constitution.  From  time  to  time 
some  of  the  graaller  principalities  have  been  sup* 
pressed  and  incorporated  with  the  hvger  states ;  but 
the  fiiat  ladicai  changv  in  tlie  coopoajtion  of  the 
Goinmie  bodj  wm  imdebytlie  ticatf  of  LnnerUle, 
9th  February  1801,  when  a  vast  number  of  bishop- 
rics, abbeys,  and  free  towns,  wrre  deprived  of  their 
ri^ta  of  sovtfrcignty,  and  given  as  inJccnniti»'s  to 
prmces  who  imd  lost  their  posje«iision«  in  Belgium 
and  Italy  by  the  French  conquests.    In  ISO'S,  the 
£mperor  Francis  formally  renounced  the  dignity  of 
bead  of  the  empire ;  the  ancient  constitutioo  of  the 
anpFB  was  dissdTed,  and  a  onr  lofM  foraukl  with 
Prance  at  itt  head  (we  CoimDiiATiON  or  thk 
Rhine),  comprehending  the  most  considerable  states 
in  the  south,  to  which  those  in  the  nortli  were  atter- 
wanls  ;i:i<iL(l.    This  confciieratioii  tell  to  pieces  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  I'rencli  poiver  in  1813,  but  it 
has  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  cOfMtittttion 
of  the  Germanic  body.    The  number  of  itatca  ia  now 
reduced  to  39,  including  Austria,  Pruaaii,  XlaoBMrk, 
and  the  Netherlands ;  but  theae  (om  powera  rank 
aa  numben  only  for  n  part  of  thdr  doaraiions.  The 
ecclaaiaitical  principalities  are  entirely  nbolislied ; 
and  the  free  towns,  of  which  there  were  17  or  more 
in  1800  (Iloeck's  Tablet),  are  no',v  reduL-eci  lo  four. 
The  priiicis  who  have  lost  their  sovereignty  have 
bcv'n  reduced  to  the  rank  of  nobleii  and  no  longer 
holding  immediately  of  the  empjrei  aie  aaid  to  be 
MctfMftfM/.  The  titles  of  royaJto  oonfened  by  Bo* 
napefte  upoo  Bavaria,  Wirtcmberg,  and  Saaumy, 
hut  been  oonfinned,  and  Hanover  has  since  been 
raised  to  the  saaw  rank.    The  common  i:oiH'crii><  of 
this  confederacy  are  managed  by  a  diet,  consisting 
of  deputies  from  ihiriy-eigiil  uaivs  (lletije  Iloinberg 
having  no  vote),  who  meet  at  I'ranklort.     I'lie  pecu- 
niary contributions,  6zed  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  each  state,  are  voted  for  a  period  of  live 
years.   Ttic  military  cootingeota,  which  are  regu- 
lated on  the  same  principle,  aouHiat  to  IW^OOO  men 
ia  tfane  of  peace,  and  SOI, 000  in  time  of  war,  the 
latter  being  at  tiie  rate  of  1  in  the  lOO  of  the  ))opii- 
lation.    The  (Jerman  states,  including  i|ths  of  Aus- 
tria, ithi  of  Prussia,  besides  HoUtein  and  Luxem- 
burgh,  embrace  an  era  of  about  237,0(K)  English 
MUKire  miles,  with  30,09.5,050  inhabitaats  ;  of  whom 
about  15,500.000  are  Catholics;  12,000,000  Lu- 
therans; ^,100,000  Reformed:  S5,000  Moravians; 
14»000  Greeks :  and  1 8'2,ouo  Jews.   The  aair  Gap- 
manic  eonattttttion,  though  less  complicated  than  the 
old,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  any  of  the 
effects  of  a  solid  union  in  guch  a  heterogeneous  mass. 
The  states  are  too  inuHiual  in  stri  [iL;t[)  to  have  a 
proper  reciprocal  influence,  and  there  is  not  weiglit 
enough  in  the  minor  members  to  control  the  rival 
interests  and  jealousies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
COofUefation  may  be  considered  as  recognising,  and 
bi  aooae  degree  regnlatiqg,  the  influowe  whidi  the 
gn»MaC  aiatct  naint  neoeatarily  eaereiie  ImUrecthr 
ever  the Mualler.  (IlBMl^I.l7.PHMe./oMrMb.} 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  result  of  die  va- 
rious changes  aince  the  commencemeot  of  the  French 
Revolution,  upoB  the  priadpal  laenibera  ef  the  Coom 
fiMkntiom;  bat  to  enter  Into  Miciealan  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  proper  iimtta  eftMa  artlde.  Moat  of 
ihem  (except  Siixony)  have  been  enriched  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities. 


Befdrt  t)ie  RcvolutioD. 


Square 
Mite 


«2,000 


Bavaria, 

Saxony, 

Hanover, 
Wirtemberg, 
Baden, 
Hesse  Cassel, 
IIc-sc  Darmstadt,  3,lb0 
Oldenburgh,  960 


Poi 


2,188,000 


Id  18I& 


Sqiure 
MJJei. 


H,800,2, 101,000 


30,000  3,560,000 


10,900 

3,200 

l,;<-o 

3,340 


S~,<l()() 

ITT.mX) 
•t+.'?..'j0O| 
249.700, 
95,0OOj 


7,'iO() 
I  4,400 


4.300 
4,100 

2,500 


1,200,000 

l,S05,000 
1 ,395,46;{ 


.9,K00l,001,7(X) 


540,000 
619,500 
217,000 


(Hoeck,  iljiercik— Uasse),  £uro^  SlaaU,  18J6.) 

politkal 
plaice  in 


Since  the  CeofraM  of  Vienni, 
clianget  of  BBoch  hnportanoe  have  taken  pli 
Germany  ;  and,  from  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  it 
is  evident  that  many  more  are  in  progress  ;  but 

it  does  not  belong  t  >  i  he  objecta  of  the  praieoi  article 
to  enter  upoo  these  subjects. 

Th^  moat  fnpoftant  detaila  legarding  the  motfcrlaiilkt 
alafet  will  be  (band  in  the  aabjoined  mie,  whidi*i*^ 

exhibits  a  view  of  the  extent,  population,  revenue, 
military  force,  and  religion,  of  all  the  sovereign  states 

of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  authorities  for  this  Table  we 
may  mention  generally,  that  the  t  xtent  assigned  to 
Russia  was  ascertained,  by  measurement,  on  Arrow, 
amit's's  Map,  and  the  other  numerical  statements  rc- 
anectiag  that  connliy  are  taken  from  Uaaael  and 
Creole.  All  tbeae  rdatii^  to  Anatria  are  taken 
from  Lichtenstern ;  thoee  relating  to  Prussia  from 
Dcmian  and  Hassel ;  those  relating  to  France  from 
Chaptal,  Hassel,  and  Public  Journals  ;  thoK-  relating 
to  Britam  from  CoUjuhoun,  Sinclair,  and  rariiaraen« . 
tary  documents,  except  the  amount  of  the  popidation, 
which  is  calculated  on  tbe  basis  of  the  returns  in  1801 
and  1 81 U    Moat  «C  the  Others  are  from  Hassel  and 
Cronoet  except  the  alaleaNnta  of  the  population  and 
aailitary  Ibree  of  the  tnaall  Gennan  Statea  (No.  89^, 
which  are  taken  fnim  a  paper  published  by  the  Diet  in 
1818,  fixing  the  roilitarj-  contingents  of  each  state. 
These  contingent*)  are  for  a  jieriod  of  war.  whereas 
the  numbers  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  table 
represent  the  military  peace  establishments  of  the  re- 
spective states.    But  as  most  of  the  German  Slates 
keep  up  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  required  by 
the  aa  of  the  Diet,  the  nuadiera  given  in  the  table , 
will  aot  actually  exceed  the  niilitaiy  fonse  of  theae 
itatetbtuiMofpcaGek  (s.«*sO 
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EUROPE. 


STATES. 


Europe* 


S,481,9SS 


1  Rutiia  in  Europe, 

(A»iatic  Russia,  5,820,000  sq 
milet,  witli  8,376,000  oi  inhab.) 

Kiogd«m  of  Poland* 
S  Fhnco  villi  Conict* 


S  Austria. 

AiMtri*  Firoper, 


Inhabitanu. 
4,457,6iW1 

MomTisindSilei1a,l>7S$.9l9  [ 

Galicia,       .        3,716,692  [ 
Hungary,    .  10,97i,7*;J 
Lombaidx*  ^jm^mj 

4  Britain. 

England  (1811),  10,180,6151 

ScoUanil,      .  !,!M).7.6k8( 

Ireland,        .  4,500,000/ 


5  Prussia,  . 

6  fl|pfllB| 

7  Turkey  in  Europe, 

(In  Atia  and  Africa^  14,590,000} 

8  Naples. 

NaplM  Proper  4fi6S^\ 
Sklrjr,        •      1,«S5,5S6  f 

9  Netherlands. 

Dutch  piof inoes,  2>016,1 59  \ 
Bdgie  ditto>        S*M9*841  / 

10  Sardinia, 

12  Stfcdcn  aad  Norway, 
ISfiMMoftlMCIinNfa* 
1« 


15  Denmark, 
Icelaitd  and  Feroc, 

16  TiiSLj'iy,  Grand  Dud^t 

17  Moilena,  Duchy,  , 

18  Panufl^  Placentli,  and  Gnas- 

tolla,  Duchu,  « 

19  Ionian  blandii,  RtpMie, 

11  Cuoow,  IWif  Toaw, 

22  St  Marino,  RepuUiot 


} 


RxCoil  in 


184,060,500 


1,610,000 

♦7,400 
904>0O0 


258,000 


118,000 

105.800 

190,000 

197,000 

43,500 

24,800 

2T,2i:)o 
41,000 

i!40,tj00 

i6,aoo 

19,000 

21,000 
30,000 
8,400 

<-',o,:;o 

i!,260 

900 
480 

406 

42 


3t,UiO,000 


2,795,000 

29,327,000 
(1817) 


j<:8,'207,8«U 


18,740,000 
(1819) 


10,815,000 
(1815) 

1(I^50(MX» 
6,700,000 


r;,(^io,o;!G 

(1815) 

5,2fit7,0O0 

(Ifil.s) 
;i, 974,000 
3,f>S3,000 

3,600,000 

^425,000 

1,745,750 

1.205,110 

1  l;)."),000 

.'i'.>fi.000 

a76,500 

SSO,000 
124,000 

61^ 

6,000 


Inlubtt. 
n  each 


Kc?rnue 
io  Pound*  Ster- 
ling. 


54 


59 


14S 


loy 


158 

97 

55 
34 

1.52 


147 

10 
149 
91 


25,000,000 


37.568,000 
(1819) 


L'2,000,000 


57  \ 


1 

19:; 
166 
S34 


188,888,550 1,715,794 


55,741.000 
(1818) 


7,000,000 

2.400,000 

2,300,000 
2,500,000 

1,500.000 

930,000 

480,000 

1,190,000 

500,000 
120,000 

150,000 

96,550 
65,000 

SOyOOO 


Faroe. 


450.000 


140,000 


290,000 


104,1 


175/XX) 
117,000 

UOyooo 

94^ 

40,000 

1.>.()(X) 
]6,«X)0 

53,560 

2,000 

15,000 

98,000 

6.000 

4,000 

800 


In  the  whole  ttnptre. 
'84,000,000  Greek  Church 

5,300,0»»0  Catholics. 
2,.500,COO  Lutherans. 
33,000  Ktformcd. 
70,000  A 
1,800,000  Ml 
810,000  Jem. ' 
BOO/WOLania  mmbip- 
\  pers. 
I  25.633,000  Catholics. 
I  t.'.,i()0,0(X)  ruromicd. 
\  I,I0«),IXX)  Luthcram. 
C     60.000  Jews. 

'21,631,000  Catlioli..^. 
3,421,000  Greek  Church. 
1,364,000  Rdbnnad. 
1,882,000  Lutherans. 

Jews,  Turks,  Anne- 
uMaiMMiiitea,Ae. 


rtpiscopalli 
I  CMtholics. 
c  Presbyterians. 
I  Methodiau. 
iBaptiM*,  Quakers,  ate. 
6,242,000  Lutberana. 
3,500,000  Cktholica. 
250,000  Kcfonncd* 
75,000  Jews. 
Catholic, 
r  .Mahometans. 
<  Greek  Christians 
tAniienian>,4tc* 

CUholk. 

rin  Dutch  provinces  chiefly 
•€  Ri'I'ortiH-d. 

C  in  Belgian  chiefly  C^atholic 
atholic. 
Catholic. 

( Lutherans,  widi  *  ftw  Ra- 
(   ibttiied>  Jew%  fte. 
Catholic. 

iRcformadi 
Catholic 
Chiefly  Lutheran. 
\  A  Tew  Kefotmed. 
L  atholict 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Gr«ekCallMdie. 

Catholic. 
(  Catholics. 
J  Lutlugtwii, 

( Jews. 

(  tllioiic. 
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23.  German  St«tei,escitttive  of  A  us 
tria,  ftomktt  Dnamrk,  and  ihe 
Vethei1wi<lt> 

Kifigdam, 

1.  BavuM,  « 

2  Wirtemberg,  ... 

S.ll«Mffer,  ... 

4.  Saxony, 

Principaliikt,  Duchies,  S^c^ 

5.  BadcDf      ,  •         •  • 

6.  Bern  UumitMdt,  • 

7.  Hene  Cuaelp        .  . 

8.  BbeUndMtfi^i  fldnraroiy 

9-  Nauau, 

10.  Oldenbutg,         .  • 

11.  Brunswick,         •  . 

IS.  Saxe  Weimar, 

IS.  Sana  Ootha.        .  . 

14.  Saxe  Coburg, 

15.  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 

16.  Lippe  Ditodd, 
IT.  8hx«  VUam^, 

18.  Schwartzbttif  Rudobtadl) 

19.  Anlwlt  DcMUi, 

SO.  ReoH.  younger  brancli, 

'21.  Waldeck, 

22.  Scbwaruburg  Soiulersbausen, 

SS>  Aabalt  Beroburg, 

Mi  HohauoUeta  Sigmarigciiy 

25.  Anhalt  Kotfaeo,  • 

26.  Saxe  Ililbur^auscn,  . 

27.  Lipjie  Scli^iuiiiburg, 

28.  Htiuas,  tjlUer  branch, 

29.  H«;a»e  Hombcrp, 

SO.  Hohenzollera  UehiogeQj 
SI*  Lichlviui.-in,  .  . 

Fret  Tbtww. 
93i  HaBibwiib 

SSt  Btmeiij  . 

."*4.  Frankfort, 
35.  Lubtck, 


lixtrut  in 
liih 
Mi 


30,000 

8,200 
14>400 

7,200 
AjSOO 

4,100 

4^00 

4^00 

2,200 

2,500 

1,540 

1,430 
1,170 

.'".SO 
875 

510 

3S5 

S65 

47*» 
430 

450 
490 

S45 

4S8 

320 

235 
214 
150 

107 
54 

134 

75 

10: 

118 


3,560,000 

1,395,463 
1,305^ 
1,20(^000 

1,001,700 


619,500 

I5t 

540/KX) 

1S5 

358,000 

75 

801,767 

137 

217,769 

85 

200  (Mo 

S01»000 
13j.68S 

80,012 
71,769 

140 

159 

148 
82 

69,068 

1S5 

54,400 

141 

54.617 

145 

534P37 
58.205 

51,877 
45,117 

115 
181 

115 
90 

37,046 

107 

35,360 

88 

32,454 

101 

ey.TOfi 

12f> 

24,000 

11 '2 

^0  (lO:) 
14,500 
6,546 

US 

135 
100 

is9,aoo 

45,500 

47,850 
40,650 

InlvnbU. 
to  the 
8«.Milib 


118 

170 
90 

169 
169 


1,900,000 

1,000,000 
950,000 

900,000 
550,000 

369,000 

380iO0O 

175,000 

1  TH.OQO 

126,000 

167,000 

150,000 
150,000 

5'?,,-)0() 
70,000 

46,500 

35,000 

88,000 

51,000 
42,000 

27,500 
39,000 
84,000 
83,000 

15,000 

21,500 

IS.(KK) 

8,000 
5,000 

100,000 

40/»0 

62.500 
S7.500 


CoatiB- 

icnU  fix 
ed  by  Diet 

35,600 

13,935 
13,050 

12,000 


10,000 


6,195 

5,400 

3,580 

2,178 

2,096 

2,010 
1,875 

800 
718 

691 

544 

589 

SS9 
52'2 
519 
451 

370 

S5S 

385 

297 

240 

293 
200 
145 
55 

1898 

485 

479 
407 


Mnjoritj'  Catholics. 
780,000  Luthcraus. 
5,000  Rct'onaied. 
(  16,000  Jews. 
f  Chiefly  Lutheran!. 
Some  Catholicc. 
Majority  Lnthenuia. 
152,000  Catholics. 
38,000  Reformed. 
Chiefly  Lutherans. 
A  few  Catholics.  Royal  Fa- 

mily  Catholic 
620,000  CathoiicB. 
305,000  Lutherans. 
61,000  Reronaed. 
15,000  Jewt.   Ptidce'a  & 
niily  Luthenm, 

S^  th  Luthtraxia. 
Catholics. 
Reformed. 
3'i+.S70  Re-formed. 
143,800  Lutbefans. 
78,800  CathoUca. 

8,300  Jews. 
Chiefly  Lutheran. 

{LutluTun,  T 
L-ulliolic,     ?- pretty  equaliyi 
Reforiiii'd,  J 
Chiefly  Lutheran. 
iO.O  '2ti'2  Lutherans. 
3,072  Catbolica. 
1,046  Bafonned. 
Chiefly  LuiiieMB. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

f  Re  for  mud, 
Lutheran. 
Chiefly  Lutheiao» 
/  Reforaied. 
\LtidiefBO. 
Cliiefly  Luthenm. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

(  Reformed. 

Lutheran. 

('atholic. 
f  Befonned* 
\  Lutheran. 

Chiefly  Lirtheran. 
J  Kcformcd. 
(  Lutlicranf . 

Chiefly  Lullieraii. 


1 


Chiefly  Latberan. 
Catholic. 

Chiefly  Lutheran. 

f  Reformed. 
\  Lutheran. 
Chiefly  Lnlherw* 
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EXCHANGE. 


Iv  (he  Micoce  of  P«1!lied  BeoBoaqr,  die  term  Ex- 
'  CHAWOS  is  coromonly  understood  to  designate  ex< 
clotiv^y  tliat  specter  of  mercantile  transactions, 
whereby  (he  debts  of  individuals,  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  niav  be  citlu  r  jiartially  or 
wholly  liquidatcil,  "  itlmui  tia'  intcrveDtinn  of  money. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  explain  the  nature  of 
these  tran8actioi»,«iMl  tht  prindplw  OH  which  thagr 
tr«  founded. 

Ibb  will  be  bott  eActed,  bjtreating./rcf,  of  the 
CSehaomlMtWQeo  diflerent  parts  nf  the  same  coun. 
^ij  t  AM,  teetmdfyj  of  th«t  between  different  and  la- 


IniiAJID  ExCHiWCK. 

1nbi4]tB»  Suppose  a  merchant,  redding  in  London,  ordert 
"■♦^pi  hi*  MWit  in  Glttfoir  in  piirchHe  « ihouMod  poimd* 
worth  of  cotlom  m  hie  aecoaoti  then,  ahhough  it 
should  not  tnit  the  Glasgow  merchant  to  commis* 
sion  goods  of  equal  value  from  his  London  corre- 
spondent, tliL'  luuer  nijy  tiovertlielm  be  undtr  no 
necessity  ut'  ri;iitUU]i^'  c.i;l)  tn  Glasgow  to  disclmrgc 
his  debt.  Among  cities,  ur  countrii'^.  having  a  con- 
iiderabic  intercourse  together,  the  debts  matoallj 
diM  hjr  each  other  arc  found,  in  ordinary  caaee»  to 
be  neerijr  eauiL  And,  therefore,  die  Gliw«nr  ner- 
dimt,  who  hM  ahipped  the  cotttfna  Ibr.London,  does 
net  tiaiumit  the  bill,  drawn  by  him  on  his  corrc- 
ipaAdent  for  their  price,  directly  to  London  to  be 
cashed,  tor  tlut  would  i^uhjuLi  liiiii  to  tlic  (.'xpencc 
.of  conveyijig  tlif  luomy  fii)nu'  from  London  to  Gla»> 
^ow,  but  he  gets  its  value  irimi  cinif  olf>cr  merchant 
tn  (iiMgow,  M°ho  has  payments  to  make  in  London, 
OB  aocouDt  of  teas,  wines,  ScC  imported  from  that  city, 
■nd  who,  unlets  he  coold  proeure  rach  e  bill,  would 
be  obliged  to  remit  didr  price  in  mooty.  The  bill  on 
account  of  the  cottons  is,  therefore,  cither  drawn  in 
favour  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  for  the  tcit 
and  wine  is  oiving  in  London,  or  it  is  drawn  in  (avour 
of  the  tea  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  iiulurH  d  to  him  ; 
aod  this  last  p«r»on,  by  presenting  tlic  bill  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  cottons,  receives  its  value,  and  con- 
eequcntly  the  price  of  the  cottons,  and  the  pileei  or 
pert  of  the  price,  of  his  tea  and  wine  at  the  fame 
moment,  tff  thfa  simple  contfjvanoe,  therdbre,  the 
expence  ana  risk  attending  the  double  tran&miiision, 
first,  of  money  from  London  to  Glasgow  to  pay  the 
cottons,  and,  second,  of  monty  Crom  (lli-gi.u-  to 
London  to  pay  thp  tran  and  wims,  is  entirely  avoid- 
ed. The  debtoi'  in  one  place  i.s  changed  fur  the 
debtor  in  the  other ;  and  both  accounts  are  aettled 
irHheot  the  inimeatioB  of  a  tingle  ftrthii^. 


The  bOl  4remi  aod  oegociated  in  lucb  •  tnniac* 
tion  as  this,  it  termed  an  inland  bill  of  otchMM.  If 
the  transaction  had  taken  phce  between  Irfinaoo  or^^ 

Glas^on-  and  .1  foreign  cry,  it  would  hftTO  been 
termed  a  fnyt  tgn  bill  of  txchajigc. 

A  bill  of  exchange  may,  thireforc,  l)t  difined  to 
be,  "  Ao prderaddnKscd  to  some  person  residing 
•t  a  tUstatUCe,  diieeling  him  to  pay  a  certain  f  peci* 
6ad  aiui  to  the  perMm  in  whow  fatoor  the  bill  is 
drawn,  or  his  order."  * 

The  price  of  bills  of  exchange  fluctuate  accord-  CatBBrti^ 
inir  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  ihcm  in  tlie  mar- «» 
kct,  t  oinpared  with  the  demand.    Thus,  to  revert  | 
to  our  lornitr  example,  it  »e  snp[)ose  t!ie  debu  lojud  Bilb 
reciprocally  ilue  bv  London  and  iila>f;uw  to  beofSs 
equal,  whether  they'amount  to  L.I 0,000,  L.  100,000, 
or  any  other  sum,  they  may  all  be  discharged  with- 
oat  the  egency  of  money*  nod  the  price  of  bills  of 
exchange  will  be  at  9A%\  that  is,  ason  ef  L.I00or 
L.IOOO  iii  Glasgow  will  purchase  a  bill  for  L.1C0 
or  L.lOfX)  p.nyabte  in  London,  and  vice  versa.  Hut 
if  these  two  cities  are  not  roiitiially  indebted  in 
e(|ual  iiuiti:!<,  ihtn  the  price  of  bills  of  ixclian^'? 
will  be  increased  in  the  city  which  h.as  the  ^'rent- 
e«t  number  of  payments  to  make,  and  will  be  pro- 

Sortionably  reduced  in  that  which  has  the  fewest, 
f  Glasgow  owes  London  L.u>(),000.  wbde  the  debts 
doe  by  London  to  Glasgow  only  amount  to  hMJOOO, 
it  iff  clear,  inasmuch  as  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
have  a  hir>,'er  sum  to  remit  to  London,  than  the  mer- 
chant!' of  London  have  to  rcnut  10  (ila^j^ow  ,  that  the 
pticc  of  biUi  on  Londui)  wuuld  risi-  in  dla.'jinw  .  be- 
cause of  the  increased  com|>etition  ;  and  that  the 
price  of  bills  on  Gla^ow  would  fall  in  London,  be- 
cause of  the  proiMMrtioaahlj  diminished  competition. 
And  hence  a  larger  sum  wmdd  be  required  to  dit> 
disrge  any  given  amOUDt  of  debt  due  by  (ilasgow, 
and  a  less  sum  would  be  required  to  diMibarge 
ii  corrcspondinf;  amount  of  debt  due  by  I^ndon ; 
or,  whicfi  is  tlic  same  thing,  tlie  cxtlianj.'e  would 
be  in  fii\r,uy  of  London,  and  n^anisl  (ilasgow. 
lulls  on  London  would  .sell  in  (ilasgow  ft>r  u  jtc- 
mktm,  and  bills  on  Glasgow  would  sell  in  London  at 
MdktOUHt,  the  amount  of  the  premium  in  the  one 
csae,  aad  of  the  discoont  in  the  other,  being  obvi- 
ousljp  equal. 

On  the  supposition,  that  the  balance  of  hAOfiOO^ 
due  by  Glaisgow,  depressed  the  exchange  of  that  ci- 
ty on  London  one  per  cent.,  it  would  at  fir.^t  sight 
appear  as  if  it  would  t  ost  (ilxsgow  L.  iul,000  lu 
discharge  its  debt  of  L.  1  (lO.iKKi  due  to  London; 
and  thtt,  on  the  other  band,  L.  89,108  would  be 
■ufideDtlodisehaigethedcbC  of  London  toGlas* 


•  Id  mercantile  phrawology,  the  person  who  draws  a  hill  is  termed  the  drawer  i  the  person  in  wbow  fa- 
voor  hit  drawn,  the  rSMnVCT-;  the  person  on  whom  it  n  drawn,  the  i/rvtper,  and  after  he  has  accq>ted.  the 
eee^or.  Those  persons  into  whose  hands  the  bill  may  Iiuve  |)a^:)ed  previous  to  its  bein^  peid,  are,  from 
thetr  writing  their  names  on  tlie  back,  termed  indonert ;  and  tlie  person  in  whose  posiiestioa  the  biU  is  tt 
anj  giren  period,  is  icantd  the  ktUo'  «r  jNwwirer. 
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Inlaml    gow.    But  a  very  liltlo  consiJirallon  wHl  serve  to 
show  that  this  could  not  really  be  the  ciisc.    No  ex- 
'^"^  ^  dtangc  transactions  can  Uke  place  between  iliHcr- 
mtt  citifts,  until  there  be  both  debtor!*  and  creditors 
of  tho  em  leridtng  in  the  oUier.    And  hence,  when 
the  exchange  became  unfavourable  to  Glasgow,  the 
premium  paid  by  the  Glasgow  iBCVdlMU  far  bills 
drann  on  London  would  not  go  into  the  pockels  of 
their  creditors  in  that  city,  but  into  the  pockets  e/" 
tiieir  tifii'hbours  in  (VAisjo-.c,  tu  xvliom  London  twJi  r'n- 
dehtc'l.  and  from  whom  the  bills  had  been  purcha- 
ecJ.  The  lOMtn  Oleigow  would,  thercfurc,  be  iimit> 
ed  to  the  premium  paid  on  the  balance  of  L.  10,000. 
Thus,  supposing  that  A  of  Glasgow  owes  D  of  Lon- 
don L.  100,000,  and  that  C  of  London  owes  B  of 
GlasROw  L.  90,000,  A  will  pay  to  B  I»9!/)00  for  « 
bill,  or  order,  on  C  to  pay  D  L.fW.OOa    lo  tliia 
way,  the  L.<)0,000  London  debt  at  Glasgow  wottld 
be  quite  cleared  otF;  the  premium,  whicii  i*  lost  by 
the  debtor  to  London  in  tilasgow,  being  f^aiued  by 
iU  creditor  ia  the  same  place.   If  the  business  had 
been  tniUMted  in  London,  C,  with  L.  89, 1 08,  would 
have  purdMMd  of  D  •  bill  for  L.  90,000  payable  by 
A,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  gain  wooUl  Mme  fitllen 
to  the  share  of  the  debtor  C,  and  the  lew  to  thnt  of 
tlie  creditor  D,  both  of  London.    The  conjplexity 
of  real  transactions  does  not  affect  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded ;  and  to  wfmtcvor  extent 
G!«8)?ow  might  be  indebted  to  London,  or  London 
to  Glasgow,  the  enly  disadvanUge  under  ^fhich  ei- 
ther of  them  would  ut  consequence  be  placed,  woukl 
be  the  unftvoideUe  one^f  pajiog  the  c^enoeof-n< 

mitiing  the  balance  of  debt. 
Notuial  U-      The  cxpence  of  transmittinp  money  ftom  oneplaoe 
salt  Mine*  to  unother  forms  tlic  natural  limit  to  fluctoations  in 
the  exchange.    If  20».  suffice<l  to  cofer  the  expcnco 
and  risk  attending,'  the  transmission  of  L.  tOO  from 
Olnsgow  to  l.'indon,  it  would  be  iodiHcreni  to  a 
•Glesgow  niercluint,  whether  he  paid  one  per  cent, 
preminm  for  •  bill  of  exchange  oa  London,  or  whe- 
ther he  rnnitled  money  direct  to  thet  city.  If  tlte 
piramium  was  less  than  one  jwr  eenl.,  it  would  be 
clearly  his  interest  rather  to  make  his  payments  by 
means  of  bill.t  of  cxcbnn|;e  than  by  remittances ; 
end  that  it  could  not  exceed  one  prr  o~nt.  is  obvious, 
for  every  individual  would  rather  directly  remit  ino- 
aw,  than  incur  an  unnecessary  expcuce.  by  pur- 
diesing  a  bill  on  London  at  a  greater  premiym  than 
would  be  sufficieat  to  cover  the  exnence  attending  a 
money  renrittenoe.  If,  owiiw  to  the  bedneaa  of  the 
roads,  to  disturbances  in  the  country,  or  to  any 
oilier  cause,  the  expence  of  remitting  money  from 
Glasgow  to  London  should  be  increased,  the  difiier* 
ence  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  these  two  ci- 
tiet  might  also  be  proportionably  increased.    But  in 
^my  ceae,  the  extent  to  which  this  difercnce  could 
atUm,  would  necessarily  be  limited  by,  unci  could 
net, Ibr  iiiy  conaideMbleperiod,  exceed  the  cost  of 
■idkbig  remlttaoeei  in  eaM. 

Exchange  transactions  bocono  more  compjeHi 
when  one  place,  as  is  very  often  the  cete,  dildlBrgea 
its  debtb  to  another  by  means  of  blils  drawn  on  a 
third  place.  Thus,  allhougti  London  should  owe 
nothing  to  Glasigow,  if  Glasgow  is  indebted  to  Lon- 
don^  LoDdoa  to  Manchester,  and  Manchester  to 


tlis  lb- 


Glasgow  ;  Glasgow  would  either  wholly  or  partially  InUnd 
discharge  its  debt  to  London  by  a  bill  drawn  on  E>ifl»tige. 
Maiielii  s'er.  It  nuiild  ubolly  discharge  it,  provided 
the  debt  due  to  Glaitgow  iti  Mandie«ler  was  e(]utva- 
lent  10  the  debt  due  by  Glasgow  to  London.  But 
if  this  be  not  the  caae,  Glasgow  must  either  remit 
money  to  I.i0BdeQ  to  diacharge  the  balatux  of  deb^ 
or  hilla  dmwD  on  toue  other  pleoe  indebted  to  ber. 

Thmsaetioni  in  inland  bitb  of  exchii^  are  at- 
most  entirely  conJueted  hy  bankers,  who  charge  n 
certain  rate  per  coil,  for  their  trouble,  and  who,  by 
having  a  credit  in  those  places  to  wliich  they  arc  in 
the  liibit  of  remitting  bills,  arc  enabled,  on  ail  oc- 
casions, to  supply  the  demands  of  their  customers. 
In  Great  Britain,  London,  becsiue  of  it*  intimate 
connection  with  other  peiM  of  tbo  COOBtfy,  OCOIf 
■ioned  partly  hy  it*  immenae  conmeroe,  partly  by 
it*  being  the  seat  of  government,  and  Ae  place  to 
which  the  revenue  is  remitted,  suid  partly  by  its  cur- 
reiKy  consisting  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  for  which 
the  paper  currency  of  the  couutry  banks  is  rendered 
exchangeable,  has  become  the  great  focus  in  which 
all  the  money  transactions  of  the  empire  center,  and 
in  which  they  are  ultimately  adjusted.    In  cooee- 
quencc  of  these  various  circumstances,  but  cUefly 
of  the  drmand  ibr  bilU  oo  London  to  remit  Nvenue, 
and  of  the  mperior  value  of  Bank  of  England  car> 
rcncy,  the  exchange  between  London  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  couutry  is  invariably  in  its  favour.  Bills 
on  London  drawn  in  EdinburghapdGla.«gow  were  for- 
merly made  payable  at  40  days'  date,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  premium  of  idtout  J  per  cent. ;  but,  owing  to 
the  greater  facility  of  comrnuoication,  this  premium  is 
now  reduced  to  20  da^s'  interoat,  or  to  about  \  per 
cent.   Bilk  for  nnitting  the  revenue  from  Scotland 
are  now  drawn  at  SO  days ;  previously  to  summer 
1819  they  were  drawn  at  CO  days. 

What  hos  been  already  stated  i»  sufficient  to  iUow, 
that,  however  weM  tilted  bills  of  exchange  may  be 
for  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  sav- 
ing the  trouble  and  expence  attending  the  transporta- 
tion of  money,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  mercantile 
tfanaaeiiona  by  their  means,  except  m  ao  far  at  the 
accounts  mutually  balance  Oidi  other.  A  mrf-bUI 
of  exchange  is  merely  an  order  enlitline'  the  holder 
to  receive  paynicnt  of  a  debt  prry  iouxii/  conii  acted 
hy  the  person  mi  whom  it  is  drawn.  It  is  essential 
tu  tlic  cxiiitcnce  of  such  u  bill  that  an  equivalent 
amount  of  debt  should  first  have  been  due.  And 
hcace»  as  the  amount  of  the  real  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  en  any  one  merchant,  m*  body  of  mmshaalap 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debta  doe  by  them, 
if  a  greater  eun  ia  owing  4hctt  than  what  tbqr  owe 
to  otbere,  the  Manee,  it  ia  dbviooa,  must  eitfier  be 
jiuid  in  money,  or  by  the  delivery  of  some  sort  of 
cooiraodities  poitaeased  of  rciil  value.  If,  as  in  the 
example  just  given,  Glasgow  owes  London  L.IOO.OOO, 
while  I.ondoa  only  owes  Glasgow  L.  90,000,  a  reci> 
procal  transfer  of  debts  may  So  made  to  the  extent 
of  L.  90,000.  But  the  Gnigow  mercbaata  cannot 
diKhinge  the  additional  L.  10,000 meana  of  billa 
drawn  on  Loodon;  ior,  hy  the  supposition,  London 
only  owed  them  L.  *io,U()U,  and  they  have  already 
drawn  for  iti  amount.  Tlie  l)alai)ce,  therefore,  must 
either  be  discliarged  by  an  actual  money  payment, 
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or  bjr  the  delivery  of  aooM  ycict  of  conimdiiicif 
or  by  bills  drawn  en  MOM  wM  ftt^  who  mf  be 
indebted  to  GJai^pw. 

We  do  not  bmib  bj  tbw  lo  nuinaMo  Art  then 

are  no  fiiilious  bills  of  exchange,  or  bills  drawn  on 
pcrsoiib  wlio  arc  noi  really  indebted  to  lite  drawer 
in  tl)o  market.  In  erery  commercial  country  bilU 
of  this  description  are  always  to  be  met  with  :  but 
they  are  unlj  a  device  for  obtaining  loans,  and  do 
not  and  cannot  transfer  real  debts.  A  merchant  in 
IiOndon  may  form  a  connection  with  •  merduuit  ia 
OImbow,  and  draw  bilk  of  cxcbu^e  upon  hi«i  pmr- 
•bt«  •  cOTtidn  number  of  day*  after  due>  which  the 
latter  may  retire  by  !•l;!lin^  in  Glasgow  an  t  qual  a- 
mount  of  biU><  drawn  upon  hib  corre«poridi.'iit  in  Lon- 
don. The  morchants  who  purcliUM  nr  it  :  bankers 
who  discount  these  bills,  realty  adv:iacc  their  value 
to  the  drawers,  who,  as  long  as  they  continue,  by 
awaiM  of  this  system  of  drtming  and  rtdnaaingt 
pionde  iiinda  for  thdr  payment,  continue  io  fkct  to 

dm  fletkfaMtt  paper  in  dmlatlaB.  It  i>  dear,  how. 

erer,  that  the  nc^ociation  of  such  bills  can  have  no 
effect  in  tl)c  way  gf  transferring  and  settling  lliu  real 
hons  f.'i'  il  ubts  reciprocally  due  betwt  cn  any  two  or 
more  pUcc&.  Fictitious  bills  mutually  balance  each 
otber>  Those  drawn  by  London  un  Glasgow  are 
exactly  equal  to  those  drawn  by  Glasgow  on  Lon- 
doOf  nr  the  one  set  are  drawn  to  pay  the  other — 
die  aecdnd  deitraya  die  finit  and  tM  retulc  ia  ao* 
duitg. 

The  mttliod  ofraiiing  mnney  by  tbe  discount,  or, 
which  is  tlif  samo  thing,  bv  the  saJt'  of  Sctitious 
bill.",  has  been  severely  censured  by  Dr  Smith,  as 
entailing  a  ruinous  cxpence  on  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  as  oeini;  retarted  to  only  by  projectors,  or  per* 
sons  of  suspidons  credit.    Wfaffi  fictitious  bQIs  an 
drawn  at  two  months'  date,  theva  it,  in  addilfao  te 
die  ordiaaiy  bteieM  oi  S  per  caiL  •  oiHnnlHioii  of 
about  I  per  eent^  which  mmt  be  paid  every  time  the 
bill  is  discounted,  or,  at  least,  tix  times  in  tlie  year. 
The  total  expence  of  money  raised  in  this  way  could 
not,  therefore,  supposing  the  transaction  to  be  al- 
ways on  account  of  the  same  individual,  be  estimated 
at  less  than  8  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  tlie  [>ayment 
of  SO  high  a  rate  of  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  in  a 
ceuDtry  where  die  ordinary  rate  of  mercantile  profit  it 
aahf  siqipeeed  to  avenge  fi«m  mx  to  lea  pereenLt 
CQind  not  fkil  to  be  genenOy  productive  of  rum  to 
the  borrc-.M  r.     I-    Jdom  happens,  however,  that  in 
tran»actii)nb  ciLriitJ  on  by  means  of  Hctitious  bills, 
the  whole  charge  for  fomnnssion  falls  on  one  indi- 
vidual.   Loaus  obtained  in  this  way  are  almoM  ai- 
ways  OD  account  of  two  or  more  personb.    Thus,  at 
one  tioM  a  fictitious  bill  may  be  drawn  by  A  ot  L«»t- 
doD  on  B  of  GlauEow ;  and,  in  this  cue,  the  Ulaa- 
gow  laardwat  wiU,  hefon  the  bill  beconae  da^, 
tnaw  upon  his  London  correspoodeiit  for  die  pro- 
ceeds of  thv  bill,  including  interest  and  eoniniis.slon. 
At  another  time,  however,  the  trnnsaclion  will  be  on 
account  of  B  of  Glasgow,  who  will  then  have  to  pay 
commission  to  his  trit;nd  in  London;  so  tiiat  each 
pony  may,  on  the  whole,  as  Mr  Thornton  has  ob' 

aerved,  |aio  about  aa  much  at  he  pa|i  in  the  abape 


It  i*  often  extremely  dificidt  to  .i;itt«ff.AJ.  be- 
tween a  ficddoua  bOI  and  one  which  hai  arisen  out  of  ^ 

anal  mercantile  transaction.  Neither  does  it  seem 
to  be  of  any  very  material  importance.  The  credit 
of  the  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  bills 
otltJitfd  lor  discount,  is  the  only  real  criterion  by 
which  either  a  private  merchant  or  a  bankt-r  can 
judge  witetber  be  ought  to  n«^ciate  them.  The  ciN 
cumstance  of  a  BMrefaant  eflbffing  considenblo  qaaoi 
iitiea  of  aocommadatieB  paper  for  diicotM^  ought, 
uaqnemooaUy,  if  dieeovernl,  to  exdte  a  suspicion 
of  bia  credit.  But  unless  in  so  far  as  the  draw  ing  of 
fictitious  bills  may  be  Ju  Id  to  be  mJicativf  of  over- 
trading, or  of  a  di  hcicncy  of  capital  to  carry  on  the 
busaicM  iu  which  the  party  is  engaged,  there  doe* 
not  appear  to  be  any  good  reuna  Mr  nfouuc  to  dii- 
count  them. 

These  fbir  observations  will,  perhaps,  sufloe  toex» 
piam  the  innner  m  which  tnnnctiew  between  dif. 
rerentpattaof  the  lame  country  are  eenled  by  means 

of  bills  of  exchange.  They  are,  in  general,  cxtn  ine- 
ly  simple.  The  uniform  value  of  the  currency  of  a 
particular  country  renders  all  comparison  between 
the  valne  of  money  at  the  place  w  here  the  IliU  ia 
drawn  an  1  negociateii  with  its  value  when  it  la  tO 
be  paid  unnecessary ;  wiiile  the  conttant  intewoiillO 
maintained  between  Iho  diflemit  ooiMBerGial  Cttin 
of  the  Mme  idogdom,  by  pntaotiaf  ihoK  deni^ 
menia  to  which  the  Interooune  between  distant  and 
independent  countries  must  alw.-iyg  be  subject,  alio 

Rrevents  those  sudden  fluctuations  which  so  frequent- 
/  occur  in  the  marl^et  price  of  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change. We  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  part  of  oitr 
subject,  and  proceed  to  investigate  the  circumstancea 
which  influence  the  course  of  exchange  between  dil^ 


FOBBION  I'-XCH  AN'Of. 

The  price  of  foreign  b.l.a  ot  e.xchar.ge  depends  en-ForagsBx> 
tirely  on  tv.o  circumstances  ;  /irjf,  on  the  value  oftlsuf* 
the  currency  at  the  place  wbcre  ihcy  arc  made  pay» 
able,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  currency  at  the 


bear* 


piaoe  where  they  are  drawn ;  and,  moiuUu^  on  the 
relation  n  hich  the  aopply  of  hjtbin  the  awnet 
to  the  demand. 

If  the  real  and  nomhial  value  of  die  currencies  of 
the  different  nntions  having  mo  intercourse  together 
remained  invariablf,  such  duc  tu.itions  in  the  price  of 
bills  of  ex<  'lan.'c  :;s  arisi'  troui  the  first  of  tluse  cir- 
cumstance* w  ould  be  Milogether  unknown.    But,  as 
ti)e  comparative  value  of  the  pound  Sterling,  ddlar, 
franc,  guilder,  florin,  &c.  is  subject  to  perpetual  va- 
riation, the  price  of  bills  of  exchange  mtsM  vary  ao- 
^^■■Wl'y*  Such  variationa,  however,  as  proceed 
fiwn  IU*  canae,aftct  merely  their  nominal,  or  rather 
pumerical  value.    It  i»  those  only  which  arise  t"rom 
variations  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  bills,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  payments  a  country 
has  to  make  compared  with  those  it  has  to  receive^ 
ilkit  can  be  considered  as  real ;  and  hence  the  db- 
tinctions  of  nominal,  realf  and  eompuied  exchange 
The jtnt  depends  on  atterationa  in  the  relative  vaJoe 
of  the  enrraiGiee  to  be  compared  together ;  tlie  r«- 
on  the  supply  of  bills  in  the  market 
11 
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Vmhii  compared  with  the  demand  ;  and  ihc  third,  or  com- 
MiAiiy-  puted  cTchange,  depends  on  the  combined  eA'ects  of 
the  otlii T  tti-u.  For  the  8aice«fpen|ikait)rf  wedidil 
treat  of  these  wpwateiy.* 

Section  I. — Nominal  Exciatige. 

BalUoB  beiqg  eteiy  where  rect^ized  as  the 
attn&nl  currency  of  the  commercial  world,  the 

comparative  value  of  the  c\irrcnclcs  of  particular 
countries  must  depend,  \!tt,  On  tlie  rflativc  valuo  of 
bullion  in  those  countries;  and,  -'/ly,  On  tlic  qtianti- 
tif  of  bullion  contained  in  ttieir  coLdb,  or  oa  the 
quantity  of  bullion  for  which  their  papefwuMliagry  Of 
other  circulating  media,  will  cxclwnge. 
hiabjr  iaio  !•  The  real  prio»  «f  canmoditie*  being  always 
ik<iRaiii>  proportionable  not  merelj  to  tbo  Mtad  OOM  of  their 
^  production,  but  alio  to  the  cost  oecesnrily  incur* 
htTthe^*  red  in  conveying  them  from  where  they  have  been 
be  nf  B«J.  produced  to  where  they  arc  to  be  made  u«e  of,  it 
Ifcf.  Ill  dif.  follows  that,  if  the  traile  in  tlu'  precious  metals  were 
ftraitCoun-  perfectly  free,  and  if  the  commodities  produced  in 
diihivmt  countries  were  nearly  all  equally  well  fitted 
Ar  eSMrtttioil,  the  value  of  bullion  in  different 
COODtrtee  iroaM  be  cbietly  regulated  tn  their  respco* 
tive  distances  from  the  mines.  Thus,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  neither  England  nor  Poland  had  any 
other  commodities  cxce])t  corn  to  exchange  with  the 
South  American*  for  Imllion,  it  is  (evident  tlmt  tho 
precious  metulri  would  possess  a  pnater  value  in  Vo- 
laod  than  in  Engknd,  because  of  the  greater  ex« 
pCDce  of  sendiiig  fO  bullcy  a  commodity  as  com,  tbo 
nofo  distant  voyage,  and  becauM  of  the  greater 
expenoe  of  convening  the  gold  to  ^bnd.  If  Po- 
land, however,  had  succeeded  in  carrying  her  mana* 
ftctures  to  a  higher  pitch  of  improvement  than  Eng- 
land, her  merchants  might  have  been  able,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  distance,  by  exporting 
commodities  possessed  of  great  value  in  !!niall  bulk, 
and  on  which  the  ex|)€nce  of  freiglit  would  have 
beea  comparatively  trifting,  to  have  sold  bullion  on 
leime  tbni  tbow  of  England.  Bot  a*  it 
MtMUir  dw  caaes  th«  advantages  of  skill  and  maehU 
nerf  mva  nonessed  by  Eiiglaiid,  aaaduar  reaaon 
would  be  ■ddcd  to  thot  derived  from  her  less  dis* 
tanco  from  the  mines,  why  gold  and  silver  sliould  be 
less  valuable  in  England  than  in  Poland,  and  why 
the  money  price  of  fommoditics  should  be  higher  in 
the  former  country.  (Ricardo, /*ri«ci/j^e*  o/  J^oiuical 
EeoHomy,  Sfc.  1st  Ed.  p.  175.) 

Hence,  after  nations  have  attained  to  different  de- 
grees of  excellence  in  manufbcturing  industrv,  tbe 
value  of  buUian  Ja  difiratt  omMbrlea  will  no  miger 
depend  entirely  on  tbeir  distance  from  Ibo  tnblee* 
But,  whatever  variati(i!i<!  ii  rVA]]  nit  progress  in  the 
arts  may  occasion  in  the  valut  it  hullion,  as  com- 
pared with  particular  commoditie!  iii  !iii'erent  coun- 
tries, it  is  certain  that  it  must  always  be  IcM  valua- 
able  in  those  countries  into  which  it  is  imported  than 
in  iboie  in  which  it  is  produced.  Bullion,  like  eveiy 


other  commodity,  L  riporledlo  fnj,  tiol  lo  deitroij  ils  Nominal 
level.  And,  unless  its  value  in  ICnrojxj  exceeded  its  '-"dianjj*^ 
value  in  America  by  a  sum  sutliciunt  to  cover  the 
expcnce-H  attending  its  importatiott,  and  to  yield  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  to  the  importer,  we  shonld  noty 
although  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pent  vera  A 
Ihoosand  tiroes  more  productive  than  at  tbh  vMh 
ment,  be  able  to  in^iort  a  angle  ounce  of  bullion. 
It  is  obviously  incorrect,  therefore,  lo  lay  down  as  a 
general  proposition,  "  that  the  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween  two  countries  i&  ttiat  sum  of  the  currency  of 
cither  of  the  two,  which,  in  point  of  intrinsic  worth, 
is  predsely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  other,  that 
it,  Ctttoiat prcditly  an  etfutd  veight  oj gold  and  silver 
of  tie  Mne  JSnenest."  {Bullion  Repott%  p>  9Stt  8vo 
edit.)  For  a  given  quantity  of  gold  and  aitver  la 
not  always,  as  is  here  aatqfned,  of  the  same  in- 
trinsic value  in  different  cotmtries.  It  may  not, 
indeed,  differ  very  irKiti  iiaHy  among  nations  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  ul  each  other,  and  which 
are  all  de&tilute  of  mines.  But  although,  to  use 
a  familiar  illustration,  the  value  of  sugar  approach" 
es  nearly  to  a  level  in  the  great  trading  dtiei 
of  Eanpc>  it  cannot  aunly  be  maintained*  that  ita 
vaine^  in  ttie  WaMladiee,  i>  du  Mmewftfaitanlae  bi 
Bourdeanx  or  Uverpool,  or  that  the  exchange  would 
be  at  true  par,  if  a  bill,  which  cost  100  hogsheads 
of  sugar  in  London,  only  brought  100  in  Jamaica. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  witli  bullion.  Though 
the  vnkie  of  gold  atid  silver,  as  compared  with  corn, 
labour,  &c.  may,  and  indeed  must,  vary  very  consi* 
dcralily  among  the  different  Bori^ean  nations,  these 
variationa  are  only  tbe  neceaiarj  result  of  their  differ- 
ent ofOgiCM  in  nidaitrv^  and  ««  tbe  difierent  quality 
of  adr  CMkfvntad  iaaoit  Ac  Sudi  a  difference  of 
piioGa  is  die  natural  order  of  thfaiga ;  and  bullion  has 
only  found  its  proper  level  wlieu  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  introduced  into  ihube  countries  which  ex- 
cel in  nuinufactures,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
corn  and  labour.  These  variations  have,  therefore* 
no  eflect  on  tbo  exchange.  An  ounce  of  bullion  in 
one  country,  notwithitandipg  this  difference  of  price, 
wOl,  because  of  tbe  of  intercourse,  be  very 

near  e^valeut  to  «n  ewoe  of  boUion  in  another ; 
and,  stipposing  the  trade  fn  the  predovw  tnetab  to 

be  pcrfcclty  [m  l,  tho  t:^change  will  be  at  true  »ar 
when  bills  iiix.  liegueiiiitii  on  this  tooting.  But 
when  we  compare  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
in  very  distant  countries,  and  especially  in  thoMs  in 
which  they  are  produced  with  those  into  which  they 
arc  imported,  it  is  obvious  that,  considered  merely 
with  reference  to  the  exchange,  it  must  differ  consi- 
derably. Gold  and  silver,  iika  coal,  tin,  Ac*  must  aU 
ways  be  really  cheaper  in  Coan  tries  poiaaaed  of  extra* 
ordinarily  productive  uiiiu's,tlian  in  those  iicsscssed  of 
mines  of  a  secondary  degree  of  fertitiiy,  or  in  which 
they  arc  entirely  imported  from  abroad.  And  the 
exchange  between  such  places  can  only  be  at  true 
par  when  adequate  allowance  has  been  made  for  this 
ditGBreoce  of  indue.  Thus,  if,  because  of  the  expenoe 


*  Sapposing  every  cmmUy  be  in  possession  of  Its  proper  eupply  of  bnlUon,  the  exchange  may  be  said 
to  be  noastnemr  n&cted  by  tbe  amount  of  tbe  diftrence  between  Uie  matfeat  and  niat  prion  of  bullion,  and 
to  be  mtfjr  aflSeted  by  any  defbidiim  fion  /Mr  eseecding  or  falling  short  of  tbnt  \ 
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Nominal  of  carriage,  the  value  of  btillioil  in  Gi«it  Briuin  it  S 
Kxchange.  ff^i^  greater  than  Id  Rio  Janctfo,  100  ouncet  of 
^^^■"^^  pypg  g„|,|  jn  Kio  Janeiro  would  not  be  worth  100 

ounces  of  pure  i;oId  in  London,  but  .'>  prr  cent.  lc»» ; 
and  the  exchange  would  he  at  true  ;  '. '  "  lu  n  lulls  tur 
103  ounee*  ol"  st.indan!  hullioti  pftyuUk'  in  lUo  Ja- 
neiro, soM  in  l.oiulon  Tor  100  imiiCLS. 

The  dtrterencc»  in  ihc  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tftlt  fD  dilTcrent  countries,  have  not  been  confined  to 
thoat  wUcli  depend  on  their  respective  distance*  irom 
the  minev.  or  on  tlwtr  dillerent  progress  in  the  ifle. 

The  npiiiinn  formerly  so  very  praralent,  that  mM  proporUoneblv lAet itt BOminel exchange witli  other 
itnd  silver  ulone  constituted  reel  wealth,  induced  al-    eountriee.   If  more  eetn,  or  paper  convertible  into 


low  their  valae  in  tboee  eonntriet  in  whidi  tlie  Itadt  VMrni 
in  baltlon  b  nnreitrieted.  In  calculating  the  ttoe 

par  of  exchange  between  Spain  and  other  countries, 
this  circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account.  Tor, 
however  nmeh  the  v:iluc  of  bullion  in  r;ne  cnuiilry 
may  be  ri-dueeJ  helaw  its  value  in  llu)^L■  with  Milich 
it  iiuiiiilain.s  an  intercourse,  the  nnininal  exchange 
must  necessarily  be  unlavoumbie  lo  tiiat  extent.  * 

It  restitts  aaacOMeuucnce  of  these  principles,  (hat 
whatever  accawoaa  a  nae  or  fiali  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  prveiona  mHab,  in  a  i 


most  every  cornmtreial  nation  lo  fetter  and  re^t^ict 
llieir  t>xportation,  and  to  adopt  a  variety  of  measures 
intended  to  facilitute  their  iiii[K>rtatioii.  But  these 
regulations,  even  wben  most  rigorously  entorecd, 
bavc  been  singularly  ineffectual ;  Uie  great  value  and 
amall  biUk  of  the  precioue  ndib,  randering  it  not 
oofy  ektremdy  advaatogeoua.  but  alio  oonpwattvilj 
eoi^y  to  ^  in  ug<;ie  then  abroad;  whenaecr  thaw  idatite 

value  del  lined. 

"  When, "  says  Dr  Smith,  "  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  imported  into  any  country  exceed!)  the  ef- 
fectual demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can  pre- 
vent their  exptirtation.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of 
fljpain  and  Forti^iai  are  not  ahlu  to  keep  uieir  gold 
and  aDvar  at  hanw.  The  continual  tanoitatiooa 
from  ^ni  and  Braail  exceed  tha  adbetud  MMandof 
those  countries,  and  sink  the  price  of  these  metab 
Mont  their  price  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  in  any  particular  country  their  qn^ntity 
fell  short  of  the  ef^'Ctual  demand,  so  as  to  rai^e  their 
price  above  that  ol  the  nei)j;hbourinj(  eountrics,  the 
govenunent  would  have  no  occasion  to  t«lte  any 
paina  lo  impoit  theoi.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains 
to  prevent  their  tnponati<»,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
cflbct  ib  Tboee  aidab,  when  the  Spartans  had  got 
whwewithal  to  parchaee  ibeai,  broke  thrombi  all 
the  barriers  which  die  tows  of  Lycurgus  oppoaed  to 
their  entrance  into  I.acedemon.  All  the  sanguinary 
1.1WS  of"  the  custocns  ure  not  able  to  preveul  tite  im- 
portation of  lea*  of  the  Dutch  und  Gottcnburgli 
East  India  Companies,  becaus«  somewhat  cheapt^r 
than  thoae  of  the  British  Company.  A  pound  of 
tea,  however,  ii  abont  an  hundred  times  the  bulk  of 
one  of  tha  U^iaat  prieee,  16*^  that  ie  oonsnonly 
paid  for  it  in  alivar,  aad  more  than  two  thowand 
times  the  bulk  of  tiM  same  price  in  gold,  and  ie  eoo- 
seijueiillf  just  so  many  tiraeii  more  difficult  to  MH|g> 
gle."    (>Fea//A  e^Ai//w«s,  Vol.  II.  p.  i  w.) 

But,  however  ineffectual  m  a  mean;^  of  entirely 
preventing  the  ^resa  of  the  preciuu«  met«i>i,  ihe  re« 
strictions  on  their  exportation  have  nevertheless  con- 
tributed to  OOCaaioo  eooie  slight  variations  in  their 
value  in  dtlfaaat  COtintries.  The  risk  incurred  by 
the  clandailbM  axparlcas  of  bullion  from  Spain  is 
supposed  to  be  eqmvalant  to  nboat  S  per  eemt. ;  or, 
which  is  fli  ,iM<n  thing,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  re- 
strictions m;uuLiio  such  an  excess  of  gold  and  sdver 
in  that  couony  a*  to  link  their  vahia  Jl  jierflmr.baw 


coin  or  bullion,  circulated  in  (ireat  Britain,  compar- 
ed with  the  buiineiw  it  had  to  pi  rl'orin  than  what  cir- 
culated in  other  countries,  it^  rehitive  value  would  in 
consequence  be  diminished.  Foreign  bills  would  sell 
for  a  premium,  the  amount  of  which  would  be  pr» 
ciaetj  eqoal  to  the  excem  of  the  value  of  the  pre> 
doua  mmla  in  tbeforetgn  market,  canacd  by  their 
fCdundancj  in  the  home  market ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  in  the  event  of  the  currency  becoming  rela- 
tively deficient,  its  value  would  be  proportionably  in- 
creased ;— bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries  would  jell 
at  »  discount,  the  amount  of  which  would  measure 
the  excels  of  the  relative  value  of  the  currency  of 
this  over  that  of  other  couatiiefi 

11.  In  cstimatiu^  the  eonparatiea  quantiqr  of  hul-  Miai«r«r 
lion  cantwnad  in  Aecorrenoee  of  dilRrant  countries,  ^^o*^ 
a  particnlar  coin  of  one  country,  such  as  the  British  ^^^^^ 
pound  Sterling,  is  selected  as  an  integer  or  standard  coouistdia 
of  comparison,  and  the  proportion  between  it  ai'<d  ilicCaiaiot 
(he  coins  of  other  countries  of  their  mint  staiidaid 
ti-eig)it  and Jinniffx  is  nscertained  by  experiment.  A 
far  oS  exchange  is  thus  established ;  or  rather  it  is 
aaoeMnfaicd,  UmI  a  certain  amount  of  the  standard 
owirencj  of  anv  particular  eountiy  contains  preciea- 
Ij  as  nmch  gold  or  silver  of  the  Mme  fineness,  aa  is 
canlainad  in  the  coin  or  integer  with  which  it  had 
been  compared.  This  relation  or  par,  as  it  is  techni. 
cally  termed,  is  coiusidered  invariable;  and  allow- 
anee  is  maile  for  the  subsequent  variatioiss  in  the 
comjiariitive  (juuntity  and  purity  of  the  bullion  ccHla 
tamed  in  the  currencies  ot  countries  trading  to 
getlier,  by  rating  the  exchange  at  so  much  above  ev 
below  par.  In  mercantile  limguage,  that  countrj, 
by  a  comparison  with  one  or  Other  of  whose  eoina 
the  par  cf  exchange  lias  been  established,  is  said  la 
grre  the  otN  for  the  uncertain,  and  conversely. 
TJius,  in  the  exchange  between  London  and  Vant, 
London  and  Hiimburgh,  .ic,,  London  give*  the  ter- 
taiH,  or  the  pound  Sterling,  for  an  uncertain  or  varia- 
ble number  of  francs,  schillings,  &c.  Hence,  the 
higher  the  exchange  between  any  two  countriN,  the 
more  it  is  in  favour  of  that  which  gives  the  cer<a«i, 
and  the  lower  the  mora  it  it  w  frvour  af  that  arMcb 
gives  the  uncertain. 

On  the  supposition,  srbldi  is  verj  near  the  truth,  BMssf 
that  '25  franca  contain  the  same  quantify  of  stand 
ard  bullion  as  a  pound  i^teriing  {it5  francs,  ao  cen-  ^^JJ^T 
h  the  exact  par);  and  suppoaiog alao^  that 

  on  tht  tx- 

chiogst 


*  All  restraints  on  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  were  abolished  in  Great  Britain  in  1619.  Their 
dKct,  for  nanjr  years  previou%  ooold  not  be  eilimMadnt  abovo  ^/wr  cenf. 
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Vsiiintl  tlic  relative  value  of  hulliMi  is  tlie  satm-  in  both 
.^5^;^  countries,  the  exchange  between  I.ondou  and  Paris 
T^"^  vin  be  *t  jmr,  when  a  bill  drauu  by  a  merchsnt  id 
Ifw  one,  on  Ms  eorratpondent  m  the  other,  seUs  «t 
Cbat  rate ;  timt  ia,  wlien  a  bill  of  exchange  for  2500 
or  2.5,000  fr:inr.»  (iiysthk*  tn  Pari*,  bdU  in  Lon- 
don for  L.  ICK)  or  l>.  lOOO,  and  vice  trivso.  I:  is  but 
tcid  nn,  however,  thiit  the  coins  «>f  any  couniry  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  raiot  standard {  uoleaa,  whoa 
^ewly  issued,  they  are  all  «itb«r  more  or  1ms  worn  « 
ftml  vhenefer  this  is  llie  eis^  an  aUomaoB  oonrt* 
apondtni*  to  the  dtArance  betweeD  the  actual  valoe  of 
the  coins  and  their  mint  value,  must  bo  mude  in  esti- 
mating "  the  $um  fifthe  existing  currency  of  either  of 
two  coiintriei  ivhtrh  runtmn^  jirrci  'i  ! :/  ihr  san  .'  (/U'Hitilu 
of  hullion  an  ts  contained  in  <i  givt-u  sum  oj  the  other. ' 
Thus,  if  the  one  pound  Sterling  was  so  worn,  clipped, 
rubbed,  &c.  as  not  to  contain  so  much  bullion  as  S5 
francs,  but  10  pr.r  cent,  less,  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris  would  be  at  real  flor,  when  it  ms 
nominally  lO  percent,  a^^iost  Lonoon  i*  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pound  Sterling  wa.s  equiil  tu  its 
mint  slondnrd,  while  the  franc  waj<  10  per  ci  i.l.  Its."!, 
the  i:\rhan<Ti'  hctwocii  f.funltui  and  I'aris  nould  be  at 
real  par,  when  it  was  aomiiuilly  1')/;<t  cciU.  against 
Parif,  and  in  favour  of  London.  li  the  currency  of 
both  countries  was  tqually  reduced  below  the  sCwhIp 
aid  oPthf&r  icipective  mints,  then  it  is  obvious  there 
mold  be  no  nmtion  in  the  renl  par.  But  whenever 
the  currency  of  countries  trading,'  lo^^tther  is  depre- 
ciated in  an  i/nrr/ua!  ^i-^rrc.  tin-  exchange  "ill  bi- 
naiuinally  in  favour  of  tliut  country  whose  currency 
in  least  depreciated,  and  nominolijr agaioSt that whoSO 
currency  is  most  depreciated. 

It  b  almoat  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  history  of 
tbc  exchange  to  show  the  practical  operation  of  this 
principle :  and  we  shall  content  oursefvaa  with  seleci- 
ing  the  following,  from  an  bfintte  ntunber  of  ei|aKlljr 
Conclusive  instances. 

Ill  a  pamphlet  printed  in  KjO*,  but  written  ii> 
]56'1,  it  is  mentioned,  ilmt  when  Henry  V'lII.  de- 
graded the  several  species  of  coin  then  current,  there 
besan  to  be  "  tome  disnrdrr"  iotbe  price  of  all  wares 
•nd  cflonnoditiei ;  which  Edward  VL,tbio]tiBg  to  re- 
medy hf  dtmmishiiig  still  Anrthcr  the  quaati^  of  purs 
tilrer  contafned  m  eadi  eoln ;  the  oooseqvence  was, 
that  the  /">,,;.' .'s'l  pound  Sterling,  which  heretofore  ex- 
changed lihrundjor  26  Flemish  schiiling.',  hrrame  worth 
no  more  than  13  Flemith  schillings  ;  the  price  ot  Knt;- 
lish  cotnniodities  being  at  the  same  time  proportion- 
ably  increased.— (Mr  John  Sorith's  Simurt  tfWo^ 
VoUI.p.105.  SToed.) 

Pmvious  to  the  cteat  reeoitMge  b  d»  i«%n  of 
^liiaBB  III.,  saver  being  at  that  thnc  tiie  metal  in 


vt^hich  payments  were  legally  made,  the  nominal  ex-  N'ominal 
cbaoige  beiween  Bnglsnd  and  Holland,  calculated  .'^JI^T^ 
according  to  tho  stawlard  of  their  respective  minu,  '"^V^^ 
was  iSvtr  cent,  against  England ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  real  value  of  the  English  coin  w  as,  at  timt  epoch, 
di'iircciiilcd  more  thun  t'6  j'cr  cni!.  below  its  mint 
value,  the  real  cxehanj^e  ujuy  tiotw  itlisiaiidin^  have 
been  ia  favour  of  England.    The  circuinstaiice  of 
the  Mommii  exchange  bavins  become  favourable  to 
this  country  as  soon  as  uie  new  coin  had  been 
issued,  reniters  tbisGonjecture  extremdj  Nobable^ 
(ITmM  fTA'afMMS,  Vol.  II.  p.  SIM 

Before  the  reformation  of  our  gold  coin  in  177+, 
tbe  guinea  contained  so  much  less  than  its  standard 
weight,  (hat  it  was  degraded  a  or  3  per  ct'nt  when 
compared  with  tbe  French  coin  at  the  same  period; 
and  the  exchange  between  England  and  France  Kas 
then  computed  to  be  2  or  3  ]>e>  cent,  qgninst  this 
ooiioti7«  Upon  tbe  rafomiatiun  of  the  gold  eoin, 
the  aicebaaga  rose  to  sar.  The  Turkish  govenuaant^ 
in  die  course  of  the  nst  forty  yean,  has  made  three 
great  a!terationb  in  the  value  of  it^  coin.  Before 
tiiese  frauds  were  committed,  the  Turkish  piastre 
contained  nearly  as  inucli  biiver  us  the  Kngh.sh  ho!/- 
croteu  ;  and  hence,  in  exchange,  the  par  Mas  esti- 
mated a  eight  piastres  to  tbe  pound  Sterling.  The 
oonaequence  uf  these  rqieated  adulterations  ha* 
been,  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  pnstiv  to 
one  balf,  and  a  fall  in  the  exchange  of  iOO  per  cent. 
bflls  on  London  having  been  bought  in  Turkey,  in 
180",  at  tJie  rale  of  iG  (iliustrt.i  for  I'.rry  pijund 
.Sterlin<».f  Now,  altbou^'h  it  ii>  not  ibtu^utely  cer- 
tain ttiat  llteac  Huctuatiunii  in  the  nominal  exchange 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  alterations  in  the  value 
of  the  coin,  because  the  real  exchange,  or  that 
which  depends  on  the  abondanoe  or  aearci^  of  bills 
in  the  narket  comparad  with  the  demand,  might  not 
be  constant;  yet  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
fall  of  exchange  with  tbe  acknowledge<l  degradation 
of  tlie  eoin,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  it 
procc-eded  almost  entirely  from  that  degradation.  4, 

When  one  couniry  uses  ^^old  as  the  standard  of  Efli«ia  of  va- 
ils currency,  and  another  silver,  tbe  ]>ar  of  exchange  riation,  in 
between  these  countries  u  affected  by  every  varia-  ''•a''** 
tion  in  the  lelativo  sniiw  of  tb^ise  metala.  Wheocoid 
gold  rises  in  ▼aloe  oomperaiivelf  to  silver,  Ae  ex«SBvnoaib« 
change  becomes  r.nmfnn'l^-  fnvonrable  to  thatcoun-T 
try  which  has  the  gold  standard,  and  ridp  verwr. 
And  hence,  in  making  a  correct  estimate  of  the  state 
of  tiie  exchange  between  those  countries  which  use 
different  standards,  it  is  always  necesaary  to  advert 
to  tho  conparntiue  value  of  the  metals  which  aie 

t,"  towe  the  weeds  of  Mr  Musbet, 


For 


*  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  tliat  it  is  here  supposed  that  the  dipped  or  degraded  money  exists  in  such 
•  degree  of  abundance,  as  only  to  pass  current  ut  its  bidiion  value.  4f  the  quantity  of  clipped  nionejr 
mtc  s^cuutly  timiied,  ic  taight,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  w^ht,  past  cyrrentot  iie  miot  value; 
and  then  the  par  would  We  to  be  estimated,  not  by  It*  rdative  weight  to  foreign  nonqr,  but  by  the  aint 
price  of  bullion.    This  is  a  principle  which  must  be  constantly  kqpt  in  view. 

j  II  vsi  impossible  d'indiquer  exactcment  Ic  pair  des  moiUMHC*  TlirqM*>  Oa  voit  da*  piaoai  4ll  Mtaf 
iiou..  et  frappeesla  rr.eme  annee,  qui  different  de  iOO  paar  eat.  dan*  leaf  valawr  4lihwqne.  (Statdb, 
Lours  D'FA:mome  Politique,  Tom.  VI.  u.  J)3&) 

X  Oitervatiom  on  the  JPrjac^cv  nilsdk  r^pfalt  He  Came  ^EwAm^,     ^A'illiam  IMm,  Eaf.  pi.  41^ 

vox*  IV.  rAET  I.  .  nd 
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UtSectot 

Sagaongt 

•bUmEKf 


I.JICLI  0( 

varuiiiifiN  in 
tbc  value  vt 


"  If  34  schilliogs  1 1  gTotcB  and  \  of  Haniburgb  cur- 
rancy  b«  equAl  in  vmlue  to  a  poMiid  SterlinK,  «r 
of* gidiic«,wliaiidTerb at  A.  Sd. jMr>  os. iney  can 
no  longer  bti  so  when  silver  falb  to  5».  Id.  or  5s.  an  ox. 

or  when  it  rii^  to  5s.  3d.  or  5*.  4d. ;  because  a  pound 

Sterling  in  ,-  \!   '  eing  then  w  rirtli  niorc  cir  h-ss  >il  ■ 

ver,  is  also  wortli  more  or  k^s  Hair.burgl)  cur 
rency. 

"  To  find  the  real  par,  thertforf,  »e  laiwi  ascer> 
tain  what  was  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
iriten  the  nar  ma  fixed  at  SU,  1 Uaaibui|^  ciir« 
fcncy,  ana  what  nthelr  idtti«e  vattie  atttetme  we 

wish  to  calculate  it. 

"  For  cxainplt>,  if  the  prtce  of  standard  gold  wm 
L.  2,  17».  lOju.  per  oz.  and  silver  5^.  '2d.  an  ounce 
of  gold  would  then  bi"  worth  1  .'i.O?  ounces  of  silver, 
aiid  twenty  of  our  ^laniliird  ^llilllnps  would  then  eon- 
tain  as  much  pure  silver  utt  Sit.  1 1  grotes,  and  |. 
Hamburgh  currencr.  But  if  the  ounce  of  gold  were 
L3, 17s  10^.  andnlm  5^  (whiefa  it  waa  oo  ad 
January  I79S),  the  ounoo  of  gold  would  tbon  be 
worth  15.57  ounces  of  silTer.  If  L.1  Sterliog  at  ;Nir, 
therefore,  be  worth  1 5.07  ounces  of  silver,  then  at 

it  would  beat  3  per  cml.  preniium  ;  and 
per  cent,  premium  on  34*.  1 !{.  is  l  <ictiilling  i  grote 
and       so  that  the  par  when  gold  i»  to  silver  as  1 5  57 
to  ],  will  be  56  schillings  1  gmu-  and  j>jj.  The  above 
Clloillatioo  will  be  more  ea«il)  made  by  tlaii«n 

*• "  i54i7i8*-iu::i5.«7:«6-iiV' • 

In  the  Table  of  (he  Course  or  Exchange,  *c.  be- 
tween London  and  Haniburj,h  from  1760  to  18l9i 
annexed  to  this  article,  the  fluctuations  in  the  com> 
parative  v  ihie  of  g'lld  and  silver  have  been  attended 
to  tJiroitgbout,  ttud  the  true  par  calculated  accor- 
dingly. 

As  it  is  by  their  intrinnc  worth  as  bullion  that  the 
relative  value  of  the  ooioa  <f  partkalar  countries  is 
ealitnated  in  eichnng^  tww  coinB  of  c^ual  weight 
and  purity  are  leckmed  equivalent  to  eadi  other, 

although  the  one  fliould  have  been  coined  at  the 
expence  of  the  state,  and  the  other  charged  w  ith  a 
teignorage,  or  duty  on  its  coinage.  C  oinn  on  which 
a  teignorage  is  charged  may,  if  not  issued  la  excess, 
pass  current  in  the  country  where  they  are  coined, 
at  a  Tslne  ao  much  hi|^wr  than  their  value  in  buU 
lion;  but  tbey  wjH  not  fMua  at  taf  h%|her  falue  la 
other  countriea.  f 

But  the  principal  aonroe  of  iuetuatlooa  in  the  no- 
miiKil  price  of  bills  of  exchange  i»  to  he  fmmd  in  thr 
varying  value  ot  the  pajtcr  currency  of  commcrciai 
countries.  The  disorders  which  universally  arose  in 
rude  ages  from  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
•landara  buUioo  eoataincd  in  the  coins  of  difiereut 
comtrieir  ere  now  icprodaoed  in  another  ionBt  and 


oftan  lo  a  atill  more  ruinous  extant,  in  ilie  Jqpif  eia  smbus 
lion  of  their  paper  currency. 

The  impoHibility  of  retaining  a  comparatividy ' 
laige  quanti9  either  af  coin  or  buUioB,  ee  af  pa* 
per  convertible  Into  coin,  in  a  particular  oounirj, 

previoiisH  to  the  ncstriclinn  Act  of  I7!*7.  cSsis- 
tuully  liniLted  the  i.''&uc»  of  the  Hnnl;  of  i.nglLind, 
and  sustained  the  value  of  British  currency  on  a  par 
with  the  currency  of  other  countnes,  \Vben  the 
Bank  issued  less  paper  thak  wat  naecHaiy  for  this 
pni|NMe,  the  value  of  the  vuiieuvj  bnng  reiativeljr 
fieat,  it  beoime  profltaMe  to  iaipert  Iwllioo,  auk 
ta  MlMi  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coined:  And,  oo  the 
odier  hand,  when  the  Bank  issued  too  much  pa- 
per,  and  thereby  depressed  its  value  relatively  to 
gold,  it  became  profitable  to  demand  payment  of 
its  notes  in  sp<'eu',  and,  therealter,  to  export  this  spe- 
cie either  in  tiie  shape  of  coin  or  as  bullioo.  In  this 
way  the  Bank  wee  aowpePed  ta  Unit  Its  iaaues  when 
axcewire,  and,  oonaoquently,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  de> 
aauid  for  gold,  br  rendering  its  paper  ul  equal  value. 

Had  the  Bank  of  England,  subfequenily  to  the 
rettrictinn,  continued  to  issue  only  such  quantities 
of  paper  as  might  have  bet  n  rei)uirrd  to  sustain  its 
value  on  a  par  witli  the  value  of  ^nld,  iLe  act  of 
1797  would  not  have  nccasionetl  any  real  diflercmce 
in  our  monetary  tgrstero.  but  atier  the  Bank  had 
been  releaatd  fraot  all  obligation  to  pay  lie  ootea,  it 
waa  not  to  be  eanaeied  that  it  ibould  be  wty  cariAd 
about  limitlog  their  nmnber.    The  raatrictien  arh» 

allied  the  Directors  to  exchange  bits  of  cngravud 
pdper  worth  jxcrhaps  not  mor<z  tli.in  5,-.  a  quire,  for 
an  many,  or  the  value  o(  as  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
»aiid.s  (if  pounds.  And  in  such  circumstances  our 
only  wonder  is,  not  that  paper  money  became  depre* 
ciated,  but  that  >u  value  waa  not  more  degradeiU 
— that  a  atill  greater  quantity  ef  baafcrfuitet  wcfaaot 
fijtaed  into  circulation. 

A  country  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
of  whicli  an  undue  it  .in  has  been  issued,  is  m 

a  timilar  situation  to  w'.va:  a  country  would  be  in  if 
it  were  possessed  of  a  r  I.h  .(  ly  redundant  gold  and 
silver  currency,  and  it  the  laws  prohibiting  the  melt- 
ing or  exportation  af  the  eoia  eatrid  be  carried  into 
full  eSecu  Such  a  currency  is  naoMMrily  "^'^•^ 
ta  the  couotiy  where  it  ia  luued  t  it  cannot,  when 
laa  abundant,  diffue  itadf  generally  amongst  othen. 
The  level  of  circulation  is  deetroyixl ;  and  the  value 

of  the  Ciirrijnrv  Ix  ,'iiniin|i;  Ivss  thin  tlii.  vaKie  o{  tkc 

currency  ot  other  countries,  the  noiniuai  exchange  a 
rendered  proportionably  unfavourable. 

Supposing  that  nothing  bat  kilver  coin  of  the 
standard  weight  and  purity  (25  francs  of  which 
would  aacbaiiga  fiw  a  pound  Stwliof  af  the  Britidt 


*  Ah  h„juiry  into  thr  Effects  produced  om      NtHomi  Cummg  tjf  Ot  Bwk  RmMaitn       ^  ig 

Kobirt  .Mushet,  Estj.  second  edit.  p.  94. 

f  Previous  to  1817,  rio  seignorage  lind  (or  li  very  long  period  been  deducted  from  either  the  gold  or  Mi- 
rer coins  of  Great  Britaiai  hut  in  the  great  recoinage  of  that  year,  tiie  vulue  ot  silver  was  raised  fn»n 
Ji.  8<L  to  5ft.  6d.  ea  ounae^  ar  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  6|  jper  cent.  The  gold  coins,  however,  aie  ttlD 
coined  firee  of  expcaw,  and  no  variation  ha*  been  made  in  thew  atandaid.  The  Britiab  niat  piupanioB  af 
•Over  to  gold  it  now  as  i  to  i  that  is,  one  ounce  of  atandard  gold  buUica  b  Nudered  eaenaBfcabla 
for  1  i^j)^  ounces  of  standard  silver.  In  France,  the  mint  proportion  of  ibe  two  SMtab  k  at  la  1  j  t 
•eigoonfc  being  exacted  of  ikearly  ^  ptr  ctnt.  on  gold,  and  l^per  cent,  an  lilver. 
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mint  standard)  circulates  at  Paris,  and  that  tbe  cir* 

culating  medium  of  Loitdon  is  compoied  entirely  of 
paper  only  worth  half  its  nominal  value,  or  which  is 
depreciated  1 00  pet-  cent., — in  that  csum  Uie  exchange 
between  London  and  Paris  would  be  at  real  par, 
when  it  was  nominally  uttt.  p«r  eenl.  against  Lon- 
doD  and  iu  favour  of  raril*  DouWe  the  amount  of 
thia  (kpneiatad  LondiHi  owraiNgr  would  be  reauir* 
ed  to  {ntrdieee  •  bill  of  eicbeage  on  Puk  where 
the  curreucy  retained  its  ralue,  while  half  the  for- 
mer nmount  of  Parisian  currency  would  now  suffice 
to  purchase  a  bill  p:iv;'.!i  li.'  in  London.  The  eft'ccU 
of  such  a  depreciation  would  preciiely  lUe  itamt; 
with  those  which  would  follow  from  a  similar  reduc- 
tion in  tbe  tahie  of  metallic  money.  While  paper 
money,  defWMieted  loo  per  ctrn/.,  constituted  our 
l^al  canm^t  ft  paand  note,  iostcad  of  beinig  worth 
S5  fienee,  would  only  be  worth  12} :  and  the  nonoi' 
nal  or  numerical  value  of  the  bills  of  exchanj^'c  ne- 
gociattMl  betweciJ  lliijj  country  and  France  « imlil  be 
reguljtto  r.ccordingly : — that  i^,  a  bill  of  excliani^c 
for  L.  KK)  or  Ln  1000  payable  in  London,  would  sell 
in  Paris  for  18S9  or  12,500  IVanc«,  and  conversely. 
U,  while  the  cuireoqr  of  London  renaalned  ateody  at 
too  per  cent,  bdow  ita  taiot  value,  Parialan  eorrencj 
should,  either  from  the  coins  becooiing  deficient  in 
weight,  or  bccausa  of  an  inordinate  issue  of  p^r 
money,  become  also  depreciated,  the  nominal  ex- 
change would  be  rendered  proportionahly  less  unfa- 
Tourdblc  to  London.  On  the  hypoihcsis  that  the  cur- 
reocy  of  Paris  is  depreciated  50  and  tlmt  of  Londoo 
loo  fcr  cent.,  the  nominal  exchange  would  be  50  JMr 
CMt>  egnnet  the  letter,  end  ao  on.  Thua  it  eppem^ 
that  the  nominal  exdiange  between  any  two  or  more 
places  will  always  be  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  value  of  their  currencies ;  being  most  favour- 
able to  that  country  whose  currecu-v  approaches 
nearest  to  its  mint  standard,  and  inoist  unfavourable 
to  that  wboee  currency  is  most  degraded. 

Tbe  atate  of  the  exchange  between  Great  Britain 
and  Iivlend  subaequentlv  to  the  restriction  on  cash 
pnaeole  io  I707t  nvaince  •  atriking  proof  of  the 
enete  wfaidi  inortDnale  iMoee  of  paper  have  !n  de- 
pressing the  exchaiii^'e. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  Irish  tiniiing  iiaviiig 
been  raised  from  12d.  to  1  3cl.,  or,  which  is  the  game 
thing,  Lfc  108,  6s.  8d.  of  Irish  money  having  been 
lendwed  only  equal  to  L.  100  of  British  money,  it 
fiillMit  that  when  the  exchange  between  Greet 
Britein  Iichmd  Imtt^per  etui,  againat  tbe  ]at> 
tcr,  it  is  said  to  be  at  par.  In  the  eight  years  pre- 
vious to  1797,  wlien  the  paper  currency  both  of 
England  and  Ireland  was  convertible  into  guld,  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  fluctuated 
from  7-j  to  9  jifr  a-nt,,  that  i»,  Iroin  V  ;vr  ctrii.  in 
fiwour  of  Dublin,  to  if  per  unt.  against  iu  In  iiup- 
lenriwr  1797*  >t  was  w  low  us  Sptretttt^  vrHper 
fleet,  in  fiMRur  of  Dublin.  Theamonntartbe  notee 
of  the  Benk  of  Ireland  in  clrcnlatlon  in  January 
1797  was  only  L.  n21,f)I7.  h-,i'  -n  ^pril  ISfH.they 
had  increased  to  L.  i',2si(),4-T  1 ,  uiid  ;l;e  exchange 
msm  then  at  1  +  p-r  n-nt.,  or  3'i  per  ecu:.  si"  Dub- 

lin. In  1803,  the  iiank  of  IrelaiMi  notes  In  circula- 
tion averaged  L.2,707,95G,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  the  exchange  raae  to  17  per  ceal.,  that  is»  to 
Sf  jMT  cmf .  agebit  OubUn  I 


A  N  G  K. 

Tlw  fact  of  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Dabltn  having  fluctuated  ao  very  Httle  from  real  par 
for  eight  years  previous  to  the  restriction,  shows 
that  the  circulating  medium  ol"  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  tlien  been  adjusted  vet\  niarly  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  wants  of  the  two  countries.  But, 
in  these  circumstances,  it  wa»  evidmtly  impessible) 
BUnpoaing  the  value  of  British  currency  to  have  te- 
named  tuUeoaiy,  that  the  quantity  of  Irijih  bank 
peper  could  be  nearly  9(<in<u;)/<ri  in  the  »hort  space 
of  six  years,  without  rendering  the  currency  of  Ire- 
lund  coni|)aratively  rediindnnt.  and  siiikiii);  its  value 
below  that  of  England.  Had  the  liank  of  England 
increased  its  notes  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
Bank  of  Iroland,  then,  as  the  currency  of  both  couD* 
tries  would  have  been  epial/u  depredated,  tlw  eit* 
chaa^  between  London  end  Dublin  wauld  have 
continued  at  par.  But  while  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  increased  friiin  L. G'Jl,f>l7  to 
L.  2,707,956,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  +.S, 
those  of  the  Bank  of  Euglaiid  were  oii\\  increased 
from  L.  9,181, SIJ  (their  number  on  7lh  January 
1797),  to  L.  If>..'»05,272,  or  in  tbe  proportion  of  1  to 
1.8.  If  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  made  this 
addition  to  iu  iiwuea,  the  exchange  would  obvtoudy 
have  been  atill  more  unfavourable  to  Dublin. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Bullicm  Report,  it  was  cron- 
tended  that  the  incrtajie  of  Hunk  of  Ireland  paper 
coulil  not  he  the  cau^e  of  the  exchange  becoming 
unlavourablc  to  Dublin,  inasmuch  as  it  had  again  be- 
come favourable,  after  the  issuer  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
laad  had  been  still  furtber  increased.  Noddag^ 
however,  can  be  more  iooenduaive  than  each  koiod* 
ins.  Before  It  can  be  broughc  to  have  the  leaat  in- 
cidence on  the  case  in  question,  it  tnu.'-t  be  shown 
that  the  value  of  the  currency  of  Great  Brit.iin  had, 
in  the  interim,  remained  stationary,  or  that  it  had  not 
been  depreciated  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Ire- 
land. L^nlc&s  this  ean  be  established,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin 
coming  to  par,  while  as  many  notta  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  cicculaied  aa  b  the  period  of  graateat 
depreasion,  win  not  authorise  tn  to  eonclude  that 
tlie  increase  of  Ir'sh  Bank  paper  previously  tf>  ISO* 
had  not  been  tbe  cnuu-  of  the  then  fall  in  the  cx- 
cb.iiige.  For,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  depreciation  of 
Irish  Bank  paper  might  be  going  on  subsequently 
to  1804 :  and  yet,  on  the  supposition  that  the  de{Hre> 
ciation  of  Ei^ith  fiank  paper  bad  gone  an  itill 
more  rapidly,  tbe  exchange  miiat  necMaarily  have 
become  more  favourable  to  Dublin.  This  is  just 
supposing  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the 
iiriit  six  years  of  tbe  restriction,  to  be  reversed  in 
the  second  six.  Let  us  examine  how  the  fact 
stands. 

We  have  just  «.>en  thnt,  in  ih03,  when  the  ex- 
eban^  was  nominally  10  per  cent,  against  Dubl'n, 
the  naaea  of  tbe  Bank  of  England  amounted  to 
L.16,M5,279,  and  thoae  of  tbe  Bank  of  Ireland  to 

L.i2,707,9';6.  And,  by  rt  ferring  to  the  account  of 
the  iwues  of  tlu  Hank  of  Ireland  from  171*7  to  1819, 
annexed  to  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  tliat,  in  ISO.), 
1806,  1807,  and  I8UU,  tiiey  were  ratiior  dimtnuhcd  i 
and  that,  in  1810,  they  only  amounted  to  L.S,25l  ,750, 
being  an  iocreaae  of  not  more  than  L.54S>7iK»  hi 
the  ipabe  ef  acvan  jean,  oe  at  Ac  lata  ef  ^jmt 
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wd.  per  OHHum ;  but,  in  the  nme  yaM  (from 
180S  to  1810),  th«  tstiwc  of  (be  Bank  ofEnglnid 

had  increa*cd  from  L.lR.50.-,l?7'2  to  L.2',',- U , 
or  at  tlie  rate  of  j  per  ceiU.  mr  annum.    Bat  this  is 
According  to   Mr  Wakefield  {Account 


Bot  III 

of  Ireland,  Vol.  11.171),  who  has  left  no  subject 
untouched  which  could  throw  light  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  there  were  resistered  baokcn 
in  tbat  coMntf7  in  l$04j  ana  oofy  tUH^-tkrte  in 
J  8 10,  ofM-hicli  fourteen  were  new  houses,  (hirty-OHd 
of  the  old  establiihnients  having  diBii|)|)eared  ;  "and  I 
bclietr, "  s,i\-i  .Mr  Wakefield,  "for  ihi:  mo't  j'art  fail- 
ed." i'hi*  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  country 
paper  of  Ireland,  for  the  reduction  of  t!iL'  issiu  s  «as 
at  least  proporttooate  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  baolw,  muct  have  greatly  raiaed  Ita  value,  and 
wtmld  Inve  couotemcled  a  very  mat  iDcreaae  in 
the  iuaes  ef  the  National  Bank.  -Koir  the 
ver«e  of  oil  lliis  took  place  in  Britain.  In  1800, 
there  were  .SSG  cuuntry  banks  in  this  country  ;  and, 
in  1810,  this  number,  instead  of  being  diminish- 
ed, as  in  Ireland,  had  increased  to  having  at 
I«a;it  twice  the  number  of  notes  in  circniatioii  in  the 
Jatter  as  in  the  former  period  I 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  when,  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1797  and  KM.  the  quantity  of  paper  in  cir- 
culation in  Ireland  was  increased,  and  consequently 

its  value  (l«.i)ri-s<i.'i!,  fasttr  than  In  EiiL;laiul,  tliL-  i  M- 
c!iaii|;i'  bi'tvvK.:ri  Lornlua  and  Dulilni  bccMiit' prcipor- 
tjoniil.ily  untiivourable  to  tlie  laticr;  and,  un  ific 
other  hand,  it  appears  tbat  when,  in  th«  frix  years 
•ubseqoent  to  1804;,  the  paper  currenqr  of  England 
was  increased  more  npidly  than  the  paper  ceirency 
of  Iretand,  ita  telative  value  wm  dlninwied,  and  the 
inomvutt  exdiaDgc  became  aH»e  IkvoimUe  to  Dab- 
Ii'n. 

But,  Injwi  vt  r  toiuliisive  this  must  appear,  ilicrc  U 
»uil  stronger  and  more  tleci»ivc  evidence  to  show  that 
the  unfavourable  exchange  of  Dublin  upon  London 
in  1802,  1803,  1604,  &c.  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
compaiative  redundancy,  or  depreciatioD,  of  Irish 
Bank  ptqier.  The  linen  apannlactiirei]^  weaver^  ftc 
and  the  majority  of  the  otiter  inhabitants  of  a  Ibw 
counlii  .■,  ir.  ilii:  north  uf  Ireland,  being,  at  tlic  po. 
riotl  ot"  the  it'.sl riction,  ttroisgly  disaffected  luwufds 
government,  thi.v  a'lnast  uiianiiiious^ly  refused  to  re- 
ceive bank  notes,  either  in  paynieni  of  coiamodities 
or  m  wages.  Tlie  landlords,  having  also  stipu- 
lated for  the  payment  of  their  rents  to  specie, 
die  ooneequence  wasi,  that  a  gold  cnrrency  was 
maintained  in  the  north  of  Ireland  long  atler  it 
had  been  entirely  bani&licd  from  the  «ioulhern  part 
of  the  island.  If,  therefore,  the  lUprt-sul  '•tate 
of  the  exchange  between  Lundun  und  Dublin  had 
been  occasioned,  as  was  contended  by  the  advocates 
of  the  restriction,  either  by  an  un&vourable  balance 
of  trade  iKt  ween  Ireland  aod  Great  Britain,  or  by 
remittanocs  lirom  the  foraier  on  acoount  of  abseoteo 


Jandhuda,  Ac  it  voold  have 
between  London  and  the  eomoierdai  tMms'tn  the 

ii  irthi  rn  countries.  Huv  1  '  ir  fVnm  this  being  the 
case,  in  December  wlu  ii  ihe  exchange  at  liub' 
Im  (iti  l.dtuhtJi  «jis  at  prr  cent.,  that  of  Ucilu-St 

on  London  was  at  5 J.  Ur,  in  other  words,  at  the 
aame  time  that  the  exchange  bettreen  Dublin  and 
London  was  about  g  err  ceat.  ^fotasf  Ireland,  tho 


exdiange  between  Bell 

CO,  and  LiOndon,  was  about  3  per  ermt.  in  its ,^s>Mifv 
Nor  k  this  alt.  There  was  not  only  a  difference  of 
1 1  ;i'  '  n  iit.  in  tfic  ralu  ol' e xchiin^'L'  between  Dublin 
aiiU  London,  and  lk-11'a.-.t  and  London,  but  tli«  iii- 
/rrW  exchange  bet"  i  L-n  Dahliii  and  lit/ilust  \f  <U 
the  some  time,  about  10  per  cent,  in  tavour  ot  the 
latter ;  that  it,  lults  drawn  in  Dublin,  and  payable  in 
the  gold  cnrrency  of  lilelfiMt,  braaBht  a  piemium  of 
10  per  etmt.  while  bills  drawn  in  DsWhM,  and  nude 
payable  in  the  paper  currenCy  of  DnUaii^  anhl  nl  10 

per  cent,  discount.  * 

It  is  unnecef5<;i y,  ive  concfive,  to  refer  jiarlicular- 
ly  to  the  history  at  tlie  French  aini^nait,  or  of  the 
paper  currency  of  the  other  coutincuial  powers,  and 
of  the  United  Stales,  to  corroborate  what  baa  been 
here  advanced.  Sudi  of  our  rnndors  na  wish  fbr 
more  detailed  mfornMtioo,  nay  hnve  icootirKe  to  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  €<mrt  lySeomme  Puiilitfue, 
M.  Storch,  where  they  will  find  a  very  able,  per- 
!>picuou8,  and  instructive  account  ot  the  effects  pru- 
diiLcd  by  the  issues  of  paper  on  the  price  of  bul- 
lion and  the  exchange  in  almost  every  conatry  in 
Europe.  They  are,  m  every  OMe,  pwciialy  aimOnr 
to  those  we  have  just  stated. 

It  new  only  remains  to  delenniae  the  edheta  of 
fluctuations  in  the  tuminal  exchange  on  the  OSpOtt 
and  import  trade  of  the  country. 

\\'hcn  the  exchange  is  nt  j'ar,  the  operations  oflnquin  irw 
the  merchant  are  rcgulaleit  entirely  by  the  ditftr- 
ence  betuceu  foreign  prices  and  home  prices.  ^*2l'2j'«oS 
imports  tliose  commoditieii  which  can  be  sold  at  ml  121. 
home  for  so  much  more  than  their  prio»abr«nd  nt  wjU,  disiyrxn 
nAer  indemnifying  him  for  the  expence  of  freight,  t^fo^-^ 
insurance,  Ac  yield  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
his  trouble,  and  for  the  l  ajiital  enip!nyi.d  m  import- 
ing them  ;  and  he  e\poit»  thost:  v*li.'>e  priee  abroad  i.< 
so  much  greater  than  at  home  as  w  ill  suHice  to  cover 
all  expences,  and  to  afford  a  similar  profit,  fiut 
■whka,  because  of  a  lall  in  the  value  of  iti  contncVt 
the  tumiiud  excliange  becomes  unfavounble  10  n  pw* 
tictdar  country,  the  preommi  wbieb  itt  merabanw  re- 
ceive on  the  sale  of  foreign  hills,  has  been  ^ujiposed 
capable  of  enabliu^  them  to  export  with  prniit  in 
s  nhere  tlie  ditiLrcnce  between  the  price  nt'  tlie 
cx|>tined  commodities  at  home  and  abroad  might  not 
be  liuch  as  would  have  permitted  their  exportation 
had  the  exchange  been  at  par.  Thus,  if  the  mminal 
exchange  was  20  orr  ceui.  asainst  this  cooMiy,  a 
mercbnnt  who  bad  consigned  goods  to  hit  agent 


•  Fartlicr  information  on  this  interesting  subject  may  be  obtain,  d  from  the  ve  ry  able  Report  of  the  Com' 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Conimonx,  appointed  in  180*  to  inquire  into  the  state  ol  the  circulating  |Mipcr  in  Ire- 
land, its  specie,  &c.  and  the  state  of  the  exchange  between  it  and  Great  Britain;  in  Mr  Bvnell'a  escelient 
pamphlet  00  the  same  subject;  and  in  the  pamphlets  of  Lord  ILing,  Mr  Husiussoo,  Ac. 
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al  abroad,  would  receire  a  pfemium  of  l'O  ^r/  cent,  on 
.^^^f**^  Ibe  »«le  of  the  bill  i  and  if  we  auppofe  freight,  iiuu- 
^^'^  nsM^  BMnutUe  profit,  Uc.  t»  amoiiiit  to  IS  or  15 
fwmit^  it  veuld  m  irat  a^ltt  appeu  aa  if  our  meiw 
cliaatB  miglit,  hi  mch  drouoMianeet,  export  comnio- 
ditie*  although  their  price  at  home  thould  be  5  or  8 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  other  countries.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nominal  exchange  was  in  our  rivoiir, 
or  if  bills  on  this  country  sold  at  a  premium,  it  M'ould 
appear  as  if  foreigners  would  then  be  enabled  to  con- 
aign  goods  to  oar  mercliaots,  or  our  mcrchaats  to 
oraer  good*  fron  abrpwlt  when  the  ditference  of 
veal  priMi  tm»  Ml  mdi  m  would  itielf  hare  led 
to  M  iBi|witacnM> 

But  a  very  little  r  r^Mj  tI  -i  will  convince  us 
that  Huctuatioos  in  tl.i;  a^j.^u. .ai  exchange  can  have 
no  such  effect.  The  j-ame  fall  in  tlie  value  of  the 
currency  which  renders  tlie  exchange  unfavourable, 
mA  IMUW  fHcign  bills  to  sell  at  a  premium,  must 
<fiM%  Mwwow  &e  ptioe  of  all  conwMditiea.  And 
henoo  wfecteteriinglit  betbo  umoiutof  the  {wemiuoi 
which  the  exporter  gained  by  the  nic  of  Hie  bill 
drawn  on  his  correspondent  abroad,  it  would  do  no 
more  than  indt-ninify  liim  for  ilie  fiili.mccd  price  of 
the  goods  exported.  Merc^iiuile  operations  are  in 
•uch  cases,  conducted  precisely  as  they  would  be  if 
the  exchange  was  really  at  par;  that  is,  by  a  com. 
parison  of  the  real  prices  of  comnoditiet  at  home 
and  abroad,. meaninj^  by  reat  prioeat  the  prices  at 
which  they  wonld  be  sold,  provided  there  was  no  de- 
preciation of  the  currency .  Jftlir^se  prices  are  ijch 
as  to  admit  of  exportation  or  importation  nitli  a 
profit,  the  circunis-tnnce  of  the  nominal  exchanj^e 
beiug  favourable  or  unfavourable  wiil  make  uo  dif- 
fiHraBM  whatever  ao  the  transaction. 

**  SimoK^"  aaya  Mr  Blake,  who  has  very  aito- 
eeMfally  lllaetratea  tfaia  part  of  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
cfaang«,  "  the  currencies  of  Hamburgh  and  London 
being  in  their  due  proportions,  and  therefore  the 
nominal  exchaage  at  par,  tiiat  suj^ur,  «iiicli,  tVom 
its  abundance  in  London,  sold  :u  L. M>  per  hogs* 
head,  from  its  scarcity  at  Huuiburgh,  would  sell  at 
1m,  100.  The  merchant  in  this  case  would  imme- 
diately CKDort.  UpOBtheHdeofhiaiugar,  he  would 
dmr  a  Mil  opoa  hk  eorreapondent  abroad  for  L.  ]  oo, 
which  he  could  at  once  convert  into  cash,  by  telling 
it  In  the  bill  market  at  home,  deriving;  irom  tlii.s 
transaction  a  prolil  of  I..  .-lO,  under  ilt:dutti(Hi  of  tlie 
expences  of  freight,  in'iurance,cotiuni8*ion,&c.  Now, 
aappoee  no  alteration  in  the  scarcity  or  abundance 
flf  angar<iit  London  and  Hamburgh,  and  that  the 
mna  mnxMlMMi  were  to  take  place,  after  the  car* 
ratcy  in  England  had  been  to  much  iDcraaaed,  that 
the  prices  were  doubled,  and,  eonaeqoentty,  the  no- 
minal exchange  100  jtercent,  fn  favour  of  Hamburgh, 
the  hogshead  of  t.u<;;ir  would  then  cost  L.  100,  lca« 
ving  apparently  no  profit  «liatcver  to  the  cxprtrter. 
He  would,  however,  as  before,  dnuv  his  bill  on  his 
correspondent  for  L.  100 ;  and,  m  foreign  bills  would 
bear  a  premium  of  lOt)  per  cent.,  he  would  sell  this 
bjtt  in  the  English  market  for  L.  200,  and  tfatia  de» 
riva  a  ftofit  mm  the  transaction  of  L.  tOO  depre* 
ciated  pounds,  or  T,.  .*0  cstimsitcd  in  undepreciated 
currency,  deducting,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the 

eapeace  of  fleigbt,  uminBiic^  coaunlHioat  &e» 


"  The  case  would  be  precisely  simitar,  miUalis  Ninimil 
mutandit,  with  the  importing  merchant.    The  unia-  i^»>*«"S«' 
vourabic  nominal  exchange  would  appear  to  occasion  '-^-^'^ 
a  loii,  amounting  to  the  premium  on  the  fiireiga 
bOI,  which  hemuM  give  in  order  to  pay  his  cone> 
spondent  abroad.  But  if  the  difference  of  real  prices 
in  the  home  and  foreign  markets  were  such,  as  to  « 
ailinit  of  a  profit  upon  the  ini|i(jrt.Ttion  of  produce, 
the  mcrcJiaxit  would  cuittinuc  to  import,  ootwith* 
Standing  the  premium ;  for  that  would  be  repaid 
to  hiiu  in  the  advanced  iioau'ita^  price  at  which 
the  imported  produce  woold  be  idd  in  (h«  hotae 
market 

**  Suppose,  for  inttance,  the  cttrreneies  of  flatn> 

burgh  and  London  beinj;  in  their  due  proportion*, 
and,  iheretore,  the  >io)iU':nl,  exch;inj,'e  at  jjur,  tiiat 
linen,  which  can  be  bought  at  HanihurLih  lor  L.jO, 
wilt  •ieli  here  at  L.  HM.  The  impitrter  imniediatciy 
orders  his  ciafTe»pnndeni  abroad  to  send  the  linen, 
for  the  pajnoeat  of  which  he  purchases  at  L.  50  m 
Ibreign  hill  in  the  English  marliet;  and  on  the  sale 
of  the  cotieignnrient  for  L.  100  he  will  derive  a  profit, 
amounting  to  the  difference  between  L.  50  and  the 
expct»t;e  nlter.djn:;  tin-  import. 

"  Now,  eu|ipa!>c  tiie  &ainc  tran&aciion  to  tuke 
place,  without  any  alteration  in  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  linen  at  Hamburgh  and  London,  but  that 
the  cnnrency  of  England  has  been  so  augmented,  aa 
to  l>a  depreciated  to  half  its  value,  the  nominal  ex- 
change will  then  be  100  per  cent,  against  England, 
and  the  iii  ,p  ii  ter  ill  iujI  be  able  to  purchase  a  L.'Ut 
forei^-n  bill  lor  le^s  tiinii  I.,  100.  I$ut  as  the  pritts 
ol  connnodities  here  "ill  have  r;icn  in  the  same  pio- 
portiuii  as  the  money  has  been  depreciated,  he  will 
aell  his  linen  to  the  Bngliah  consumer  Ibr  L.  200, 
and  will,  as  before,  derive  a  profit  aoMtantiag  to  the 
dUkmaet  between  L^lOOdaptcdated,  or  L.50  esti* 
mated  in  undepreciated  money,  and  tlie  espencea 
attending  the  import. 

"  The  same  iIl^tances  m'i;lit  be  put  in  tlie  case  of 
a  favourable  exchange ;  and  it  would  be  «(.-<.'n  in  the 
same  manner,  that  nominal  prices  and  the  nomindl 
exchange  being  alike  dependant  on  the  depreciation 
of  currency,  whatever  apparent  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  the  former,  weald  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  loss  on  the  latter,  and  t>lee  verniT' — ((Wtmw. 
lions,       p.  ^8.) 

It  appears,  tlierefurc,  that  fluctualioii«>  in  the  }tomi- 
tinl  cxchan<:e  have  no  eftecl  on  e\[)ort  or  import  trade. 
A  fall  in  the  exchange  obliges  the  country,  to  which 
it  is  unfavourable,  to  expend  a  larger  nominal  sum 
in  discharging  a  foreign  debt  than  woukl  otherwise 
be  necessary;  but  it  does  not  obljga  it  to  expend  a 
greater  rra/ value.  The  (teprestioa  of  the  Hominat  ex« 
change  can  neither  exceed  nor  fhO  short  of  the  com- 
pararivc  dejireciation  of  the  currency.  If  the  depre- 
ciation of  Brit:.-,h  currency  amounted  to  100  or  1000 
;,rr  ccril.,  the  nominal  exchange  Would  be  100  Or 
1000 /jer  cenf.  against  us  ;  and  we  should  be  com- 
pelled in  all  our  transactions  with  foreigners  to  give 
them  L.S,  or  L.  10,  for  what  might  otli«rwise  lutve 
been  procured  for  L.1.  But  as  neither  L.S,  nor 
L,  10  of  paper,  depreciated  to  the  extent  oF  100  or 
lOOO  per  ceni.,  would  bo  more  vaiuabie  than  one 
pound  of  nndepraaiaied  pspcr,  pqmaat  of  a  ftfe%B 
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NitniiDikl    debt  might,  it  is  evident,  be  just  as  easily  maJo  i;i 
Exchange,  ti,^  one  currency  as  in  ilie  oUier;  am)  nuiDntilL- 
"-•"w"*-"  tranuclion*  would,  in  such  circunwtauci  j ,  ht-  con- 
ducted enctljr  ai  they  wmiA  bave')  been  bad  tlie 
CMMoey  been  undepreciMed,  mi  die  nmmimt  ex- 
dhaBoeat^r. 

It  u  necessary,  however,  befiire  diioiiHin^  Ait 
part  of  our  subject,  particularly  to  examine  ilic  cf- 
fecU  of  lluctuaUons  in  tlie  nominal  exchange  on  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  Imllion,    h\  certain 
cawt  Ibc^  Ibrra  an  exception  to  the  general  prtncr- 
ple  we  have  been  eodeavourii^  to  elucidate. 
Rftccti  of       If  the  nomuml  excbai^  were  to  become  unfa* 
•lactuatiaai  Towable  lo  a  ooinitnf  wbich  bad  entirely  discarded 
ID  the  Xo-        precious  metala  from  iu  circulation,  Mr  Blake'a 
rh  'rt'c  ™    opittion  tbat  the  fall  of  the  exchange  has  noHlvct  on 
the  trade  in  the  export  und  import  of  bullion,  uuin:  ihun  of  any 
Uulttoo.      otiier  comnuidity,  would  be  perfectly  well  liiuiulid. 

In  this  CB»e  the  price  of  uli  sort>.  of  cu  imioduies,  and 
of  bullion  among  llic  rc»t,  would  be  increased  pre^ 
dedf  according  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency; 
and  die  merchants  who  ahould,  in  tucb  circuoMtan* 
ces,  attempt  to  export  boHion  would  6Bd  that  Its  in- 
creased price  in  the  home  market  would  be  exactly 
equivalent  to  whatever  premium  they  might  g.i;n  by 
the  sale  of  the  bills  dranu  on  ttitir  agents  abroad  for 
its  price.  But  when  the  nominal  exchange  heconu-it 
Wifavourable  to  a  country  whose  currency  either 
Mnaitts  entirely  of  the  precioua  metab.  or  partly  of 
diem  and  partly  of  paper,  a  diftrent  eftet  would  be 
produced. 

In  dib  ease  the  depreciation  would  neeeHarily 

add  to  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  country.  For,  as 
soon  OA  the  curreuc)  had  been  depreciated  to  SUch 
an  extent,  as  to  render  the  excess  of  the  market 
above  the  mint  price  of  bullion  suiiicient  to  cover  the 
very  trifling  cxpences  attending  the  melting  of  the 
ceiui  and  to  afibnl  Mine  little  remuneration  fur  the 
tKNlbie  of  tlM  nelters,  they  would  immediately  set 
riwilt  oooTorting  it  into  bullion.  If,  indeed,  It  were 
poerible  to  realize  a  greater  profit  by  the  exportation 
than  by  the  fusion  of  ihe  co:ri5,  they  would  not  be  con- 
verted into  bullion,  aiid,  of  course,  its  real  jirn  e  ivoiild 
continue  stationary,  liiit  this  is  very  seldom  the  cu^e. 
The  operation  of  melting  is  so  extremely  simple, 
and  requires  so  veiy  little  apparatus,  that  it  may,  in 
aloaost  every  Instaaces  be  carried  on  at  •  mucb  less 
expence  than  would  be  necessary  to  export  tbe 
come.  The  cost  attending  the  conveyance  of  gold 
to  France  varies,  io  a  season  of  peacei  (Vtrni  I  to  2 
j>er  cent.  ;  while  u  profit  of  J  or  '  per  c>  nl.  is  suiii- 
cient to  imldtnnity  tbe  melters  of  gutneiu  or  sove- 
reigni.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  of  the  two 
ntodes  of  restorii^  the  value  of  the  currency  wbeo  it 
iMOomes  dttwecialedt  or  relatively  redundant,  that  of 
fusion  will  M  MMitUy  KMited  to  Ia  preforenee  to 
exportation.  Bhoidd  the  redundancy  of  the  cunren. 
Cy  be  inconsiderable,  nil  the  addition  wliiefi  the  ope- 
rations of  the  melters  could  make  to  the  supply  of 
bullion,  would  most  probably  be  insufficient  to  occa- 
sion any  perceptible  fall  in  its  real  price.  But,  in 
every  cat*  It  wbicb  the  redundancy  or  depreciation 
of  tho  cuntBcgp  i>  oonaidcrable,  the  fusioo  of  the 
•obwd  iBOQay  nefer  fiia  to  hKrease  tbe  quantity  of 
bnUion  bejNiM  the  «ftctH«l  dewind,  and,  oouaei 
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quently,  to  nccai-inn  ;i  'I'l  ;i    |[^  -  {nl  price,  and  to  Komirii 
render  it  a  protitaliit:  arucle  uf  export.   Tbedemand  Exri>*P 
for  bullion,  ihoufjh  it  must  always  vary  with  the  va-  -*^V~*'* 
ryiog  wealth  and  riches  of  tlie  community,  floctoates 
very  little  in  periods  of  limited  duration ;  and  no 
oansiderable  addition  can  ever  hr  tnade  to  Ibe  atocb 
on  hand  m  a  particuhv  eouu; i  ^    vitboot  sinldDg  iit 
value  and  causing  its  egresi. 

Mr  Blake  contends,  that  this  exporution  of  bul> 
lion  is  the  effect  of  the  melting  of  the  coin,  and  not 
the  caii°e  af  it  :  and  la  so  far  he  is  certainly  right. 
But  we  do  not  !iee  how  this  in  the  least  strength* 
ens  his  opinion,  that  fluctuations  in  tbe  Hommal 
ezclinngc,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cunteoqr 
consists  cither  wboUy  or  partially  of  tbe  predoua 
metats,  have  no  induence  on  tbe  export  and  inport 
of  bullion.  Surely  it  is  impossih'e  ro  deny,  that  the 
fusion  of  the  coin,  of  which  Mr  hial<e  admits  tbe  ex> 
{>oitatioti  of  bullion  is  a  necessary  consequence,  is 
occasioned  by  a  redundancy  of  the  currency,  or  by 
the  same  cauie  wbicb  oocttioBi  an  onfinNNuable  m- 
minal  excbange. 

Bullion,  therefore^  Ibups  an  exocptioo,  and  h  h 
the  only  one,  to  the  general  principle  that  a  tall  in 
the  value  of  the  currency,  or  an  unfavonrahle  nomt. 
na!  exchange,  hasnoeftt  i  t  on  im|  ortatio;i  ir  i  \  ,Kir- 
latioii.  liul  ihiis  exception  does  not  take  [>late,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  in  which  ihe  currency  consists 
eitiier  in  ufiole  or  in  part  ol'  the  precious  metak. 
.When  the  currency  cousisls  entirely  of  paper,  or  of 
any  confinodity  other  than  gold  or  aitver,  its  depre* 
datioB  can  have  no  InfloeBce  trtmnnr  od  the  iapoiw 
latioBof  bailuNL 

SaCTtow  It. — Retd  Ex^m^, 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  effects  which  Hi^^  f»- 
variations  in  tbe  value  of  (he  curreDdea  of  countries'''*^ 
maintaining  an  intcroottiae  tontber  bave  on  the  es* 
chaise;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  it 
is  Influenced  bt/ fiuctuationt  in  Ihe  tnpptif  and  dfmnnd 
J',.:  hiih.  To  lacilitate  thisinqu'ri,  we  fhall  i  xclude 
ad  con.-ideratifin  of  clianecs  in  the  value  ot'inoiny  ; 
or,  which  is  the  sanu' thing,  w  e  shall  suppose  the  cur- 
rencies oi  the  difierent  couiitries  having  an  intor> 
c'  ur^e  together  io  be  all  fixed  at  their  mint  siandud% 
and  that  each  baa  ita  proper  supply  oi  bullion. 

When  two  nations  trade  together,  and  each  pur- 
chafes  from  the  other  commodities  of  precisely  the 
same  value,  their  debu  and  credits  will  be  equal, 
and,  of  couriii',  the  real  txchan^'^e  »dl  be  at  par. 
The  iiiiis  drawn  by  the  one  will  be  exactly  equiva> 
lent  to  those  drawn  by  the  other,  and  their  respec- 
tive claims  will  be  adjusted  without  reauiring  the 
transfer  of  bullion,  or  other  valuable  prooucfc  But 
it  very  rarely  happena  that  the  debt*  redprocaltydue 
by  any  two  oountrba  am  equal.  There  is  almost  al- 
ways a  balance  owinp  on  one  tide  or  other;  and  this 
balance  must  allect  the  exelmnge.  Ii  the  debts  due 
by  London  to  Paris  exceeded  thnse  due  by  Paris  to 
London,  the  competition  in  the  London  market  for 
bills  on  FklW  WwiM,  because  of  the  comparatively 
large  eum  which  our  merchanu  had  to  remit  to 
Eranoe,  be  greater  than  tbe  competition  in  Baria  ftr 
billi  on  IiondoD}  aod»  canseqneotly,  tbn  rtti  cx> 
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change  wadil  be  a  fiifonr  of  Farii  and  agaiDet  Lon- 
don. 

Limit  IO  expencc  of  the  transfer  of  bullion  from  one 

fluctuations  country  to  another,  coostitutea  the  limit  within  which 
in  the  Ren]  the  rite  and  full  of  the  real  eadlBi^  between  them 
mut  be  confined.  In  this  respect,  aa  in  moat  others, 
«r«nanetioiw  between  IbreigD  countrie*  ere  nguleled 
by  the  very  same  principles  which  regulate  tboM  b^ 
tween  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  We  have 
alrcmi\  liu  rti  how  thi.'  fluctuations,  in  the  real  ex- 
change  between  Loiuioti  and  Glasgow,  could  ne»er 
exceed  the  expeuce  of  transmitting  money  between 
those  cities.  The  same  principle  holds  universal- 
1^.  Whatever  uiay  be  the  cxpeoce  of  transmit- 
tn^  bullion,  or  the  monejr  of  the  commerdai  world, 
between  London  and  Phnf,  Haaalmigb,  New  Yoifc, 
&c.,  it  U  iuipossiblc  that  the  real  exchange  of  the 
one  on  tl)e  utiier  should,  for  any  considerable  pe- 
riod, be  depresicil  to  u  greater  extent.  For  no  mer- 
chant will  ever  pa)  a  ||;reaier  premium  tor  a  bill  to  dis- 
cbarge a  debt  abroad,  than  what  would  suffice  to  co- 
ver the  cxpoice  of  transmitting  bullion  to  his  credi* 
tor. 

to  obitruct  or  feliBr  the  intereoorae  between  UiAr. 

cnt  countries,  must  also  have  a  tendency  to  niden 
tlie  limits  within  which  fluctuations  in  tbc  real  ex- 
change may  extend.  It  is  this  principle  which  en;ibles 
u&  to  account  for  its  varying  so  much  more  in  lime 
of  war  than  in  tfane  of  peaoe.  The  amonnt  of  the 
bUla  dnnm  on  a  eonninr  enfivod  in  hostiliilca  ii^ 
from  vwwinff  canaci  whtcb  ww  aiSli  aftacwarda  notloe, 
VMt  to  be  auddeidy  iaercaaad ;  thoiwfa  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  amoant  or  the  bills  thua 
thrown  iuto  ti  '  nmrket,  the  depression  of  the  ex- 
change cuuiuji,  for  any  length  of  time,  exceed  the 
expence  of  coiiveying  bullion  from  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  country,  but  during  war  this  ex- 
its increased;  the  charges  on  account  of  freight, 
6uran«e«  &&,  being  then  neceaaarilyaugincnted.  It 
appean  from  the  evidence  annexed  t»  the  Report  of 
the  RuHion  Conimille^F,  that  the  expence  of  convey- 
ing pold  from  London  to  iliunburgli,  which,  previ- 
ously to  the  war,  only  amounted  to  2  or  '2  J  jht  cent., 
bad,  m  the  iailer  part  of  I809,  increased  lo  about 
7  per  cent, ;  showing,  that  the  limits  within  which 
fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange  were  confined  in 
1809,  were  about  tkrwt  times  as  greal  aa  theae 
within  which  they  w«m  oonfined  in  IT^lt. 

Thia  principle  alio  enaMee  o*  to  aecetint  fbr  die 
greater  steadines»i  nf  tl;-:-  real  c\c!i.iiij;c  between 
countries  in  the  immediate  vicuiily  ot  eacli  olJier. 
The  expence  of  trausmitting  a  ^iven  quantity  of 
bullion  from  London  to  Dublin  or  i'aris,  is  mudi 
than  the  expence  of  tran.smiitinz  tlie  same 
mntitjr  firom  London  to  New  Yurk  or  Petenborgh. 
And,  aa  flnctaatiani  in  die  not  exdiange  can  only 
be  limited  by  the  covt  of  transmitting  bullion,  they 
,        may  consequently  extend  much  farther  between  dis- 
is^'<b?'        places,  than  between  tij  :  i  1I.  it  are  tonti^uous. 
cuntMuicet  he  proper  to  inve^i^ate  liie  circum- 

•rhich  give  stanccs  wlilch  gave  rise  to  a  favourable  or  an  unfa- 
rijc  to  n  la.  vourable  balance  of  payments,  and  to  appreciate 
^u»bir  or        dbolB  on  tbo  nol  ndiange,  and  on  the  trade  of 
■bk  h^iftnf      country  m  fjeneral.   Aa  thia  la  one  of  the 
('(•jmwBts.impovtaat  inquiriea  la  the  niHila  leieiice  of 
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economy.  It  irjil  nqvfac  to  be  diNiuaed  at 

lengtli. 

A  very  great,  ii'not  the  principal,  source  of  the  er- 
rors into  which  practical  merchants  and  the  majority 
of  writers  on  the  subject  of  exchange  have  been  be- 
trayed, appeara  to  have  originated  jn  their  confoimd* 
ing  together  the  aum  which  imported  conraiodities  am 
worth  in  the  home  market^  with  die  sum  which  they 
ooat  in  the  foreign  market.  It  ia  obviously,  however, 
by  the  amount  of  the  latter  only,  that  the  balance  of 
payments,  and  consequently  tlie  rrnl  exchange,  is  in- 
fluenced.   A  cargo  of  iron,  tor  e\.inq>le,  which  had 
been  bought  in  Gottenburgb  for  L.  1000,  might  be 
worth  L.  1400  or  L.  1500  when  imported  into  £ngw  • 
land;  but  the  foreign  merchaot  would  not  be  en> 
titled  to  draw  a  bill  on  London  fbr  more  than  ita 
original  cost  or  L.  1000.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  even  Tlwfeattf 
on  the  slightest  eonstderation,  that  the  circumstance  *'i**'^ef 
of  thevahu   It  t[  1   import-s  exceeding  the  value  of'^'^J'^"** 
the  exports,  does  iu«t  uuthorize  the  conclusion  that     taJuc  of 
the  balance  of  payments  is  unfavourable.    A  favour-  tii«  Exports, 
able  or  an  uo&ivourable  balance  depeoda  cnlinrly  on 
ibe  fact  3<'hether  the  mm  due  to  fore^gnan  for  com  - 
awditiea  iinportad  from  abroad,  ia  Im  or  awra  thant^  an*te> 
the  ram  due  by  diem  for  the  eoromoditiea  they  baveimesarpQ'. 

purchased;  but  it  lii'  nutfing  tt    iln  .vitb  the  prices  msallis  tOI* 
which  may  cveatuuiiy  bv  ubtatneJ  lor  the  imported  ^•'•■■Wn 
or  exported  commodities. 

The  great  oiigcct  of  the  werutHtUe  system  of  com- 
merdai poiiqr»aayatem  which  still  continues  to  pre- 
aerve  the  aaeandaaw  In  thia  and  in  every  other 
country  hi  Europe,  ia,  to  create  a  lavoundiJe  ba- 
lance of  payments,  and,  conBequently,  a  fitVOUnUa 
real  exchange,  by  fucilitating  exportation  and  re- 
stricting iinportution.  It  is  foreign  to  the  obji  ct  of 
this  article  to  enter  into  anj  examination  of  the  prm- 
ciples  of  this  syhtem,  except  in  m  I'ar  as  iliey  arc 
connected  with  the  subject  of  exchange  ;  but  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  oonw 
mooly  received  opifumia  on  the  Msbject,  that  ia  cveiy 
cmmtfy  carrying  on  an  advantageoua  commerce,  the 
value  of  the  imports  niut.t  always  exceed  the  value 
of  the  exports ;  and  that  this  excess  of  importation 
has  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  least  tendcncj  10  len- 
der the  teal  exchange  unfiivourable. 

The  proper  business  of  the  merchant  corjslfcts  in  rountr.\f 
CtfTTing  the  various  producU  of  the  different  coun-  J^"^^^ 
Iriea  of  the  world  from  thow  plaoes  where  their  ex  -  ^eaui  cma- 
dMHifoabie  valaa  ia  leait  to  those  where  it  is  great-  numb  dw 
est ;  or,  wMch  (*  the  same  thing,  in  diatributing  tliem  v*hiB  <i dw 
u  CI  r  lii    tri  the  effective  demand.   It  is  clear,  Iiok-  '^u5^^_^ 
e.ii,  iJiai  Uierc  could  be  no  motive  to  export  aiiy  exeaediSs 
commodity  unless  the  commodity  which  it  was  de- value  of  ihe 
signed  to  import  in  its  slead  was  of  greater  value.  liiVarta. 
When  an  English  merchaot  commissions  100,000 

Siuarteta  of  PoUah  wheat)  ha  a^ulatea  on  iu  aeiliof 
or  io  moeh  more  than  ila  aiice  in  Poland,  aa  will  ba 


sufficient  to  pay  the  expetice  of  freight,  insuraocot. 
Ste. ;  and  to  yield,  besides,  the  common  and  ordinary 
rate  of  proBt  on  the  capital  employed  in  making  the 
Iraniifer.  If  the  wheat  did  not  sell  ibr  this  sum,  ita 
importation  would  obviously  occasion  a  loss  to  the 
importer.  Mo  merciiant  ever  did  or  ever  wiU  ea« 
port  but  with  the  view  of  importing  a  greater  valua 
n  return  And  so  far  firom  in  aseiiM  of  esporta 
ofer  imports  being  any  critariMi  of  an  advaaiageouB 
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cooaneru,  it  is  qaita  the  mvww}  tad  ih*  mth  it, 
notwitlMtandin((  all  that  bM  bMa  Mid  and  wrincn  to 

tkt  contrary,  that  unleM  the  value  of  the  iirports 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  export*,  foreign  trade 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Wlti'  this  nut  the  cb"C— 
wore  the  value  of  the  ex|vort>>  always  greater  than 
till!  value  of  the  import*,  mcrrcbant!)  would  lose  on 
every  tran»»ction  with  foreigner*,  and  the  trade  with 
then  M'ou'd  cither  hare  no  existence  at  all,  or  if  be« 
guiii  would  have  to  ba  ipeeilily  nlinqBiahad* 
In  England,  tba  rate*  at  w1iid>  exportt  and  Im- 

porJji  arc  visliieil.  vtuw  fixnl  so  fir  track  as  IfifK). 
But  thu  very  j-i- ;it  u  ti  r.i;i(in  tint  lias  hincc  taki-n 
pLicc,  not  only  in  ilie  viilue  of  money,  but  also  in 
the  real  price  ot  most  |Mrl  of  the  eomnoditiet 
pi  i'ducc'd  in  tlii»  and  other  couiitrin,  baa  reoderad 
this  official  Taloaiion  of  no  wae  wbaicvtr  aa  a  eriia> 
lion  of  Aa  true  value  of  the  exporla  and  importa. 
In  ordar  to  nmeiv  this  defect,  an  account  of  the 
raal,  or  declared  wtim  of  the  exportt  it  annually  prp< 
pared  and  laid  before  Forliament;  but  even  ttiis  i» 
very  far  from  accurate.  It  m«»t  n!w!iy»  be  the  in- 
tt-ri-sL  ot  ilu'  nirrrhnnt  to  endeavour  to  tonceal  the 
real  ainouot  of  the  goods  imported  on  which  duti(.-8 
are  charged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  \iry  fre- 
tpientij  his  inteiaat  to  nagnify  dw  amount  of  those 
conmoditiaa  on  the  export  of  which  either  a  bounty 
or  a  drawback  is  allowed. 

If  perfectly  accurate  accounts  could  be  obtained 
of  the  \  line  ofthe  exports  and  imports  of  a  commer- 
cial country,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
in  ordinary  yearn  tlu-n-  wnuld  be  always  an  exccH 
of  imports  over  exports.  The  value  of  an  exported 
ooaimodity  is  estimated  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
acBt  attroad*  and  i^itn  its  value  is  increased  hy  lha 
cxpaneelneuired  In  transporting  it  to  the  plaee  of  ita 

destination  ;  the  v;iIik-  o(  tlu'  coiiiniodit y  iiii])ort- 
ed  in  it«  stiad  e»tiriiaicil  qfln'  it  arrivuil  at  it^ 
dL*(i:i  i  :  n,  and,  confoi'iLiirlv,  nfter  its  value  lias 
been  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  im- 
porter'* profit,  &c 

It  i*  IK  verjr  litths  importance,  tn  aa  far  at  least  n* 
the  intereait  of  commerce  are  concerned,  whether  a 
nation  acts  as  the  carrier  of  iti  own  imports  and  ox- 
port",  or  employs  othert.  A  carryinjj  nation  wfll 
ap;:i  ar  ti>  lUrivc  a  coniparatively  large  profit  from  it^ 
i-;  'n;nioi  ci.il  triin-aci ions  ;  but  this  excess  of  proht  is 
no;li;ii^  more  tlu^n  a  I'uir  rmmuuT.ition  (or  the  capi- 
tal emplftyed  and  the  ri.tk  incurred  m  transporting 
oommoditiet  from  one  country  to  another.  If  tbe 
wbde  trade  between  thi*  countiy  and  Fnnoe  waa 
carried  on  in  British  bottoma,  our  raerehanta,  hi  ad- 
d.'tion  to  the  value  of  the  goods  exported,  would  also 
receive  the  expcnce  of  the  carriage  to  France.  This, 
however,  would  not  occasion  any  loss  to  that  coim- 
trj-.  The  French  merchants  must  pay  the  freight  of 
the  commodities  they  import ;  and  it'  the  1  nglish  can 
aflford  it  on  cheaper  terms  than  their  own  cotratrv- 
taea,  there  can  be  no  good  rcaien  why  dwj  ahoudd 
vat  amploj  them  in  pnatcianaak 

In  the  United  StMaa  die  value  of  the  hnports,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Customhouse  returriF,  Hlways  ex- 
ceeds the  value  ot  the  exports.    And  although  our 


tof  eiporta 

)  the  onl^  iure  criterion  of  an  adalto- 


praotkal  pelitidaDa  eoMideff  tbe  ( 
over  importa  t 

tageous  commerce,  "It  ia  neverthdetB  ttue,  tliat' 
the  real  gain  of  the  United  State*  Km  been  near- 
ly in  proportion  as  their  import*  hi<vc  fxcee<lrd 
their  exports."*  Thim  hss  in  part  been  occasion- 
ed by  the  America'^  ;,H'iicrnlly  i  xporting  their  own 
anrpius  produce,  and  conserjuentJy  receiving  frooa 
Ibaeigncrs,  not  only  an  equivalent  for  their  ex- 
ports, but  al*o  for  tbe  co*t  of  convejriiig  them  ta 
tfiefhreif^  nmriiet.  In  1811,  says  the  aotfier  jost 
q\ir'te<l,  M  f  Sold  in  America  for  nine  dollars,  50 
cfiit^  j'tr  ImrrLl,  iii'.d  in  Spain  for  !.'>  dullsrs.  The 
vai  n-  ot'  tl:c  ciTj^o  of  it  vosti  carryii'j:  jOOd  biirrtls 
of  tlour  would,  tlicrit'ore,  be  et»liinaled  at  ilic  period 
•of  its  cxportstion  at  47,.'>00  dollars  ;  but  as  this  flour 
woutdj  becaine  of  freight,  insurance,  exporter's  pro- 
fit*, ftCn  aell  in  Spain  for  7n,000  dollars,  the  AniCffi< 
can  nerehant  would  be  entitled  to  draw  on  hia  agent 
in  Spain  fbr  27,500  dollar*  more  than  the  floor  coat 
in  Aniorica,  or  lh:in  tlu  s'lm  for  ufjich  he  co\i!J  Iinvt 
drawn  had  the  flour  hi ni  cxporJtil  on  atioiint  ut  a 
Spanish  nicrclK'.ii".  If,  ns  is  irost  prob.i))Ic,  the 
7.".(M»y  dollars  »  cre  invested  in  some  sjKcies  of  Spa- 
nish or  other  European  gnoda^  die  Height,  insorance, 
&c.  OA  account  ot  tbe  fetom  gmm»  would  perhepo 
inereaae  Ha  value  to  lOOfiOO  damn,  an  diat  k  all 
the  American  merchaot  might  have  imported  com- 
modities worth  52.500  dollars  more  than  the  flour 
originiiliy  nt  to  Sjiuin.  It  is  .is  in  po>sil)Ie  to  deny 
that  t'Uch  a  (ransactton  as  this  is  advantageous,  as  it 
is  to  deny  that  its  advantage  consists  cntirvlv  in  the 
excess  of  the  value  ofthe  goods  imported  over  those 
exported.  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  aIthou|^ 
each  traoaaetioaa  at  the  above  bad  been  muhifdied 
to  an  iBcaacehnMa  extent,  iUnatka  mqiht  namdw 
stnnding  have  bad  the  real  bataace  of  pajmeata  in 

hi  r  f;ivour. 

lir-ti  Ln!.  thrvftnrc.  of  endeavouring  to  fetter  and 
restrict  the  trade  with  those  countrivs  from  which 
we  diould  oikerwise  import  a  greater  value  than  we 
exported,  wc  ou^ht,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  it  cveiy 
potaibie  facility.  There  ia  not  a  private  merchant  hi 
the  Itingdom  who  does  not  consider  that  market  as 
the  best  in  which  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  the  highest 
priee,  or  the  pT<ri;e:-t  \;iliic  Iti  e\ch,uij:e  t<.ir  his 
gottds ;  why  thcii  should  lii;  be  exelucliil  from  hi 
Why  compel  him  to  dispose  nt  a  c;>i  oj'  ninvlin  for 
L.  10,000  rather  than  L.  18,000  !  I  he  we  alth  of  a 
atate  is  made  up  of  the  wealth  of  individuals ;  and 
k  ia  impoaaibie  that  any  more  eflectuat  method  of 
inert  wing  Individaat  weahh  can  be  devited  than 
to  permit  every  person  to  make  his  purchases  in 
the  cheapest  and  Jiis  sales  in  the  dearest  njnrket. 

It  «  ouhl  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  iniscliiel  which  Kmirc-.i' 
ab»urd  notions  relative  to  the  balance  of  trade  have"***""* 
occasioned  in  almost  every  commercial  country.  ^{J^JJ^ 
Great  Rritarn.  they  have  been  particularly  injurioua.tiUe,  have 
It  ia  owing  entirely  to  the  orenlence  of  prejudieea  ba«  the 
to  which  uqr  have  gifen  nae^  that  Oe  restrictions         ^  - 
iraposed  ott  the  trado  between  tMi  country  and!^'"""'''' 


France  arc  to  be  ascribed 


The  great,  and,  indeed,  »„Q,faUi«i 
the  only  argument  insisted  on  by  those  who  prevail-  tiic  wade 

wilh't'mBfa 
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Hot    cd  f»  the  L^nbttin  to  declare  ibe  trade  with 
France  m  nuisaKce  {Prt^iiiiioa  Act,  Ut  WiSfam  and 

Mitrif),  wat  founiltHl  un  the  fact,  tlliit  tlie  v,i!iic  of  tliii 
imports  from  that  kiiigil  'in  coii-sjikrublj  txcctdt'd 
thf  Miltic  of  iliL' LuiTiiiuxiiiifs  «  L' had  exportL'il !  Tins 
balance  was  tiirmeil  a  tribute  pa'd  by  England  to 
France  ;  and  it  woii  »ag:ii:i  )u-ly  nikcd,  what  bad  wc 
done  that  we  ahould  be  obliged  to  paj  lo  much 
nroney  to  our  deadly  enemy  I  It  oev«r  occuned  to 
thetiu  wi&c  pcrKoiiii^  that  no  nefcfaani  woald  iniporta 
BtDgIc  ounce  of  uoy  conimodily  from  France,  unleaa 
it  would  bring  a  higlicr  price  \v\  this  country  than 
the  commodity  with  whirit  it  li.td  betti  buugtit;  and 
that  the  profit  of  the  lutrchaiu,  or,  which  is  tbo  «anio 
thing,  the  national  gain,  would  be  in  exact  propor- 
lion  to  thii  excess  of  price.  The  very  rca»OD  W* 
alsoed  fiir  prehibitm^  tlte  trade  afford*  the  beat  poe> 
nble  proof  of  its  havm|;  been  a  Ipcrntne  one.  Nor 
can  tticrc  t)r  .i "v  cKui'H  tlmt  an  t:.lrL■^triL•ted  freedom 
cl  intci  uouric  between  the  two  countries  would  still 
be  of  liic  j,'icatcst  service  Uy  ho\\\.  The  peculiari- 
ties in  the  »oil  and  climate,  as  well  us  in  the  national 
character  of  the  people  of  (>reat  Britain  and  Franct', 
will  always  enable  the  one  to  produce  rarious  species 
of  raw  and  manufactured  commodities  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  thej  could  ponabljr  be  produced  hy  the 
other.  If  we  were  allowed  freely  to  purehew  the 
silks,  tlic  wines,  and  the  brandies  of  I'laiicc,  those 
cosnmodities  which  we  can  prmlme  at  a  clieaper 
rate  than  our  i!ij;t'niou*  iiL'i,;1i!>ours  would  be  tiiken 
io  payment.  An  extensive  market  would  itius  be 
created  for  many  species  of  our  commodities,  and  a 
natural  and  powerfol  atimulut  would  be  applied  to 
the  iDduitrj  of  both  conntiiee.  Nobody  will  b« 
hardy  enough  todimy  that  the  trade  with  America, 
Portugal,  and  the  Baltic  is  advantageous ;  and,  if  so, 
wliat  |)Ossiblc  rea^^iii  t;'.n  be  t;ivc  i  \\  \\y  liie  trade 
wijli  i  rance  should  be  coMoisJcrtu  us  prLjudicial  i 
Surely  no  per&on  can  be  silly  enoujih  to  suppose  that 
our  merchant*  would  export  or  import  ai^y  commo- 
tfity  to  or  from  FrancCi  which  they  could  cither  sell 
or  Duy  on  better  tenia  «iiy  where  else.  If  the  re- 
-•trietioDS  on  the  French  trade  are  not  really  injuria 
ous,  tli.it  is,  if  the  trade  be  either  a  losing  or  a  less 
advjni^geous  one  than  the  trade  with  other  counlrica, 
we  may  rest  a<isured  that  the  throwing  it  open  WOOU 
not  induct-  a  single  rarrchant  to  engage  in  it. 

As  the  real  price  of  every  species  of  commodities 
iDtut  always  be  proportionable  not  only  to  the  ex< 
pence  of  their  production,  but  also  to  the  cxpeuce 
necessarily  incurred  In  contreying  them  from  where 
they  have  been  produced  to  where  they  are  to-be 
consumed,  it  is  certain  tliat  a  nation  wliieli  prii!i:bits 
trading  with  the  COUUtncs  In  lur  ininicd:atL-  viLiiiity 
must  pay  a  higher  price  lor  Iilt  imported  cimiiitk  di- 
ties,  and  be  obliged  to  exact  a  higher  price  for  those 
which  bhc  exports,  tlian  would  havO  been  necessary 
had  she  been  able  to  procure  the  one,  or  to  dispose 
of  the  other,  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood.  If 
wine  of  the  same  iotrinKic  worth  could  be  bought  at 
Bourdcaux  equally  cheap  as  at  Lisbon,  the  difi^« 
ence  ol  freight  would  cnublc-  it  to  be  sold  cheaper  in 
London.  It  is  this  principle,  in  fact,  whicli  renffers 
ibe  home  liade  so  peculiarly  advanta^'uMjs.  7  he 
pirtioa  who  make  the  eacfaange  lite  neat  each  other, 
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and,  eonaeqiinil^,  «acb.  obtains  tha  eonnodity  of 
which  be  ttattds  In  need  at  Its  cheapest  mte,  and 

without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  great  additional 
sum  on  account  of  carriage.  \\"l)cn,  tlieretore,  we 
restrict  the  tiade  with  countries  in  our  initncdiatc  vi« 
cinity,  we  act  ia  the  teeth  of  that  very  principle' 
which  is,  in  every  other  cose,  admitted  to  be  advan- 
tageous.  Wc  compel  the  purdiasers  of  foreign  com- 
inodilies  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  than  would 
oiheiwiae  have  baas  oaeeaMuyi  iriiile»  b|y  nisiDg  lh« 
price  of  our  own  exported  oommodltiea,  the  market 
for  them  is  unnatural'y  aiul  injuriously  contrartcd. 

liut  the  partijanii  of  the  exclusive  or  mercantile 
sy^iein  uill  perhaps  tell  us,  that  they  do  not  tncan 
to  contcud,  that  it  ia  prohtable  to  export  a  greater 
aetnal  volu^tbaD  Js  hnporled,  but  that,  by  export- 
ing air  axocaa  of  ntr  aod  inDafteuinsd  commodi- 
tie*,  the  balanea  of  pajmenta  is  rendorod  ftronrmble, 
and  titat  this  balance  (which  tlicy  consider  as  equi- 
valent to  the  entire  nett  profit  made  by  the  country 
tt>  its  traosaciiona  with  fiifeigQaiB)  is  alwajfa  paid  in- 

it  ^^ill,  however,  be  an  extremely  easy  task  toFaTounhle 
show  that  this  statement  is  altogether  erroneous 
that  an  unfavourable  balance  is  seldom  or  never  dis-  ^J'JjjJ^'* 
charged  by  means  of  bulHon}  and  that  this  balance  hhIhAm 
ts  not  a  meosare,  and  hoe,  In  iae^  nothitig  to  do  witbiHU  la  Bid. 
the  profit  or  loss  aiteodiiigftK^connereialtraiii-^ 
actions. 

I.  As  lung  as  the  premium  on  foreign  bills  is 
less  than  the  expence  attending  the  traiMit  of  bul- 
lion from  a  country  which  has  an  unfavourable 
real  exchange,  it  is  certain  that  no  merchant  will 
crer  tfahik  w  subjecting  himsdf  to  an  unnecessary 
cxpcnce,  by  exporting  dhHIoiII  to  pay  a  fordlga  dabti 
But  supposing  the  prtraiura  on  foreign  bilk  to  hava 
increased,  so  as  tt)  i  ijual  the  tost  of  i  xpurtin^'  the 
precious  mWals,  tor  it  cannot  fx^ta!  this  sum,  it 
does  not  by  any  tiieaiis  follow  that  tliey  "  ill  there- 
fore be  expurtcd.  1  hat  depend*  entirely  on  the  (act, 
whether  bullion  is,  at  the  time,  the  cheapest  export- 
able  conunoditr,  oi^  in  otiier  wordii*  whether  a  re- 
nMttatiee  of  boJliott  a  the  moat  oilfwriageoaa.  way  m 
which  it  is  possible  to  discharge  a  debt.  If  a  Lon- 
don merchant  owes  a  debt  of  L.  100  in  Paris,  it  is 
his  interest  to  lind  out  the  i  lieapcst  method  of  pay- 
ing it.  On  thi'  sujiposiiion,  tlint  the  real  exchange 
i'.  j.rr  1(7,/.  below  nnr,  and  that  the  expence  of  re- 
mitting' huiiion,  including  the  profit  of  the  bullion 
merchant,  is:  also  2  /jrr  cenl.,  it  will  be  tndiiTcrent  to 
the  London  mercbantj  whether  he  fm  L.8  of  pre- 
mium for  a  trill  of  L.  loo  (layable  m  Paris,  or  incur 
an  r\pence  of  L.  2,  by  remitting  L.  100  worth  of 
bullion  directly  to  that  city.  If  the  relative  prices 
of  cloth  in  t'iiris  and  London  are  such,  as  would  re- 
quire L.  1U3  to  purcha>ic  and  pay  the  expence  of 
Sending  as  much  cloth  to  Paris  us  would  sell  for 
L.  100,  be  would  undoubtedly  prefer  buying  u  bill, 
or  exporting  bullion.  But  if,  by  incurring  an  ex« 
pence  of  LntIOI,  the  dditor  is  coabled  to  send  aa 
much  hardware  to  Paris  as  wonld  sell  for  L.  100^  he 
v.-ouli!  as  certainly  prefer  payinp  Ins  debt  by  an  ex» 
poi  laliuu  of  luirdaaie.  By  doini;  so,  he  would  save 
1  yif  I  ci-iit.  more  than  if  he  had  bought  a  iore;L;o 
bill,  or  remitted  bullion,  and  2 per  tent,  more  time 
BO 
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_  if  l»e  haU  exf»ort«U  clotii.    It  there  bad  been  any 

.,*r"^  other  commodity  wliDst-  exportation  would  ho»c  been 
mon  advantageoua,  be  would  have  utad  it  in  pro* 
ftrenoe. 

It  is  obviou<!,  therefore,  that  the  ezport-ition  of 
boUion  is  rej{uku.-d  by  precisely  the  came  principles 
which  regulate  the  export  and  import  ot'oil  ci  l  uin- 
modiiies.  It  in  exported  when  its  exporiutiou  is 
moi<t  aJvaniaf^eous ;  that  is,  when  it  is  less  valuable 
at  bouiu,  and  more  valuable  abroad,  than  titiy  other 
eomiiodity ;  and  it  cannot  posaibljT  be  otiierwise 
exported.  The  balance  of  pajmeaM  migbt  be  a 
thousand  milKons  against  a  particular  country,  with- 
out cauiilnj;  the  t'>[  I  '  111  f  a  singli>  iiuiu'C  of 
bullion.  No  luorcliaiit  ivnuid  remit  I, .100  worth 
of  ^;ohl  or  silvi-r  from  England  to  di*i.liaipo  a  ilchl 
io  Faris,  if  ho  eould  invest  L.  99,  L.  hh,  or  any 
eaalier  sum  in  anjr  otficr  apccies  of  mcrdiandise 
wbteh,  exdinive  of  eswocei^  would  leli  in  Fnnco 
ftr  L.  iQOk  Ttm  MeraiiM  who  desk  »  the  pre* 
cfaMunetafaH  we depend  upon  it,  MBuchua> 
der  the  influence  of  self-intcrest,  as  the  merchant 
whn  f!o  ',l-  ,  L  coSee  or  iodigo.  Hut  what  merchant 
would  attempt  to  dinrharpe  u  furcipn  debt,  by  ex- 
porting cort'ee  whicli  tost  1,.  100,  when  he  might 
effect  tlie  same  object  by  sending  abroad  indiigo 
which  cost  only  L.  95  ?  No  penwn  in  his  senses 
,iMuUd  expert  •  bat  to  be  sold  for  20s^  pravid* 
ed  he  coaid  aell  it  «t  hone  for  a  gtiinea ;  nor  woldd 
any  person  export  an  ounce  ot'  ballioru  if  its  value 
was  not  lews  in  ttw  cxpurtiiig  than  in  the  importing 
country,  or  if  there  was  any  other  commodity,  what* 
ev«r  that  might  be,  exported  witli  greater,  advan- 

2.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend,  that,  by  permitting 
an  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade,  a  particular  state 
Bight  become  indebted  to  another,  sriiich  had  uo 
demand  tor  any  specie*  orordinary  merchandise,  and 
which  would  only  ucei-pt  of  cash  or  bullion  in  ex- 
change for  its  exports.  Such  a  case  never  did,  and 
never  will  occur.  A  nation  which  is  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, must  also  be  in  want  of  other  commodities ; 
for  men  only  deaire  money,  because  of  its  being  the 
raadlait  neaaa  «f  increasing  their  command  over 
Ae  MceMaiin  and  enjoymenta  of  liibi  Hie  ex* 
treme  variety,  too,  in  the  soil  ami  climate,  in  the 
powers  and  perfection  of  the  machinery,  and  in  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  artisans  belonging  to  differ> 
ent  countries,  must  always  occasion  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  real  price  of  their  commodities. 
But  until  the  coat  of  peodut^on  shall  have  been 
eqiMdiaed,  there  OMHt  atwajrs  be  a  dcaand  in  on* 
owuttry  for  tboae  wimwndirtai  which  can  bo  pro* 
jaeed  Aeiper  in  another;  and  until  the  deiire  to 
accumidate  ahali  be  banished  from  the  human  breast, 
there  must  always  be  an  inclination  to  import  com- 
modities from  those  countries,  «  here  their  uxdiaBge* 
able  value  is  lemt  to  where  it  iu  greatest. 

S>  In  treating  of  the  Homineu  exchange^  we  Cll* 
dcamiurad  jto  abow^  that  it  is  impossible  that  ujr 
oouatiy  ahould  be  able^  fer  any  length  of  tine,  to 
inpeit  or  export  a.  greyer  quantity  of  bullion,  than 
.  HHmi  be  BOCeMUy  to  preserve  the  value  of  bullion 


in  that  country,  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  value  of  Rol 
bulUoQ  in  other  countries ;  or,  which  is  the  same  E^^^- 
tbing,  to  have  the  real  exchange  cither  highly  fn- 
veunUe  or  anbvoorable.  But  although  thb principle 
ii  iifietlj  trae  io  refiweaee  to  tue^pmote  oachapge^ 
it  is  incorrect  when  the  state  of  ita  exekan^  widi  one 
country  only  is  consicK  1 1  d.  Cri  al  Rritam,  for  ox- 
;mi[)le,  may  coii>I:iiitl\  liave  tlie  exchanjje  in  her  fa- 
vour tt  ith  Poriugid,  provided  she  ha^  it  conhlanily, 
and  to  an  equal  t^xtent,  against  her  with  the  East 
Indies,  or  some  other  country.  "  She  may,"  to  use 
the  wurda  of  Ut  Aicardo^  "  be  importing  from  the 
north  the  bullion  which  she  is  exporting  to  the 
£outh.  She  nnay  be  collecting  it  from  countries, 
where  it  is  relatively  idiundant  for  Others,  where  it 
is  rchuivelv  scarce,  or  where,  tVoni  sonic  particular 
causes,  it  is  in  greut  deni.ind.  .^pain,  who  is  the 
great  importer  of  buhion  from  Anu-rica,  can  never 
nave  an  unfiivottrable  exchange  with  her  colonlea ; 
aod  aa  iha  mtnt  distribute  the  bullion  she  receivaa 
among  the  different  natiooa  of  the  world,  aba  can 
seldom  have  a  favourable  exchange  widi  the  coon* 
tile*  with  which  she  trades."* 

It  was  by  tlii*  principle  that  Lord  King  ingeni. 
ously,  and,  we  think,  succcMtully  accounted  for  the 
itearly  cuutiuufd  favourable  exchange  between  this 
country  and  Hamburgh,  froin  1770  to  1799-  His 
Lordabip  abowed  that  Uie  importation  of  bullion  firom 
Itamban^  and  other  conntnei  waa  only  equivalent 
to  the  quiuitiiy  exported  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
consumed  ut  hoiue ;  laat  the  demand  corresponded 
to  the  sup|>ly,  and  conseijuently  that  its  relative  va* 
lue  remained  stationary.  1  lie  extraordinary  influx 
of  bullion  into  this  country  from  the  Continent  at 
tlio  era  of  the  restriction,  and  the  very  favourable 
■tate  of  the  eichaDge,  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  • 
very  great  degreei  to  the  then  reduction  io  tbeiiaaai  . 
of  Bunk  paper,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  gold 
currency  caused  by  tlit  hoarding  of  guineas,  ii  e.  In 
1797  and  1798,  above^ivf-  millions  of  guineas  were 
coined  at  the  mint;  and  this  extraordinary  demand  I'ur 
gold  is  of  itself  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  very  favourable  exciiangc  of  that  period,  and  for 
the  leqgtb  of  timo  wbich  it  continood.  But»  at  the 
lame  time  dHt  the  demand  for  mM  bollian  Ibr  the 
mint  had  l>eon  ihui  increased,  the  demand  for  silver 
bullion,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  by  the  East 
India  Company,  bad  also  been  proporiiunahly  aug- 
mented. In  I7i)5,  the  quantity  exported  on  account 
of  the  CouqMBJ*  and  W  private  persons,  amounted 


to  ooljr 
In  to 
1797» 
1796, 
179% 


ldl,79oouiiciM< 
290,777 

8,565,691 
7,S87,8S7 


From  this  period,  the  exportation  of  silver  to  the 
East  Indies  was  very  much  reduced;  ami,  in  the 
jrcars  in  which  the  exchange  wm  mort  nnlbvoaiable, 
H  bod  ahaoat  jeotirely  oeaied. 

baiead,  thvrafon,  of  the  extiaordinary  importa* 
tion  of  bullion  from  Hamburgh  in  1797  and  1 798 
affisrding,  as  Mr  Bosanquet  and  others  have  sup- 


•  See  Ri-ph/  iu  Mr  Biifan^et't  Observations  un  iJu.  Hrport  of  iff  B  itlim  CotmUtee,  p.  17," 
fbe  best  pamphleu  tliat  lias  ever  been  published  on  the  subject  of  Exchange. 
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posed,  a  practical  proof  of  dw  Mhwy  of  the  opinioa 

ol'  those  who  coiiUMid  that  it  is  impossible,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  destroy  the  iiatural  equiUbrium  in 
the  value  of  bullion  in  different  countries,  it  is  in  it- 
self a  strikiug  example  of  itiii  truth.  WitJiout  this  in- 
fltlS  of  bullion,  its  value,  in  thi^  country,  could  not 
Kavo  mMOtoined  its  pcoper  relatioo  to  its  value  in 
other  codiuriea.  We  inponed  baUioo  becmiae,  ow. 
bag  to  the  reduction  of  our  paper  eunrency,  aAd  the 
increased  demand  by  tbe  East  Indra  Company,  its 
vaJue  was  rendered  hiclier  here  tfian  in  the  Conti* 
Dent;  and,  conwquentTy,  because  the  Continental 
merchants  foui.d  it  advantageous  to  send  bullion  to 
couDtiyj  in  ibe  same  manner  as  they  would  have 
I,  or  any  other  commodity  for  which  there 
"  deniaid  ~ 


i  in  Great  Britaio.  For,  bo«< 
ever  fbvDurable  the  nal  excbaoge  between  Ham- 
burgh and  London  mixht  have  been  to  the  latter,  wc 
should  not  have  imported  a  single  ounce  of  bullion 
bad  it  not  been,  at  the  time,  the  most  advantageou:. 
article  with  which  Hamburgh  could  discharge  its 
debt  to  London. 

4.  In  the  abaeoce  of  all  other  argnmenta,  it 
mwtd  bo  Mffldent  le  alate^  that  it  i>  phyaieelly  ioi* 
potlible  the  excess  of  exports  over  iraporU,  as  indU* 
eated  by  the  Customhouaie  Kctums,  can  be  paid  in 
bullion.  Every  country  in  the  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  United  States,  has  its  favourable 
balance;  ami,  of  eouric,  they  nui>t  be  paid  by  an 
annual  influx  ot  buihon  troui  tiiu  mines  correspond* 
oat  to  tlieir  aggregate  amount.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  the  entire  prodace  of  the  miuei.  though  it 
were  mcreaaed  in  a  tetifold  proportion,  wotrid  be  In- 
sufficient for  thi^j  purpose  !  This,  of  itsetf,  is  deci- 
sive uf  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  tbe  ceaimoaljr  lecetved  opinions  on  Uiie 
stibiect. 

In  tbe  last  place,  the  profit  on  our  transac- 
twoa  with  foreignenB  conaiits  not  in  the  quantity  of 
buttfam  importM  fron  abroad ;  bat  in  "  the  exceae 
of  the  value  of  tbe  entire  fanporU  over  tbe  value  of 

the  entire  exports."   ff  in  retnro  for  an  exporta« 

fion  of  commodities  worth  ten  or  Uventij  niiliions, 
we  import  commodities  worth  Jljleeii  or  llnrlij,  we 
shall,  provided  money  has  not  altered  in  vahie, 
gain  20  per  cent,  by  the  transactioo,  and  that  al- 
thoiigh  the  exports  should  have  oooaiated  entirely  of 
bttUion,  aad  tne  iaiporta  of  com,  sugar,  eolR»»  Ac 
It  ia  a  rhfonloos  pcejodiee  that  woiud  indoce  ua  to 
import  bullion  rather  than  any  other  corom  idity. 
Rut  whatever  the  partisans  of  the  exclusive  system 
may  s:iy  about  its  being  a  prefiranle  prodtict,  a  i»ii7>-- 
chandme  par  exctllenu,  we  may  be  assured  tuut  it 
will  never  appear  in  tho  list  of  exports  or  imports, 
wbile  there  is  any  other  commodity  whatever  with 
wbfeb  to  cany  on  trade  that  will  yield  a  laq|or  profit. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  excoH  of  capoita  aver 
imports,  instead  of  being  any  proof  of  an  advanta* 
)j<  jii;  L  riminerce,  is  distinctly  and  com;i!  \<A\  ihe  re- 
verse;— thai  a  commercial  country  may,  and  aluiobt 
always  does,  import  cnnniodities  of  a  greater  value 
than  it  experts,  withoat  rendering  itsek'  indebted  to 
faeajgiMiia  »>^And  tiiat,  whi-n  a  balance  of  debt  has 
been  coairaeied,  that  is,  when  the  sum  fi^/ahk  lo 
Ateigner*  for  llw  conBiodiliea  naported  ffom  abroad 


is  greater  than  the  sum  rteekmBle  Jhm  them  fbr  tlie 

commodities  they  export,  the  balance  will  not  be 
paid  by  an  exportation  of  bullion  lirom  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  countrv  i  li  ss  bnUionbc  tbeOMMptO* 
liiable  article  of  export. 

We  have,  ui  the  previous  section,  shown  that  flue-  Eflcct  of 
tuauons  in  tbe  nominal  exchange  liave  no  effiwt  on  ^ucniaikas 


foreign  trade.  When  tbe  curtvaoy  is 


d, 


in  the  Beat 


tbe  preoimn  which  tbe  exporter  of  cfOmmMliiies  de-  Pofd^ 
rives  fifom  the  sale  of  the  bill  drawn  on  bis  corre-  Tnds. 

Rpondent  abroad,  isi  only  e(|uivaJent  to  the  increase 
ia  tlje  price  of  the  goods  exported,  occasioned  by 
this  depreciatioji.  But  when  the  premium  on  a  fo- 
reign bill  is  a  consequence  not  of  a  tail  in  the  vahw 
of  money,  but  of  a  deficiency  in  the  su|)ply  of  bill|| 
there  is  no  haa  of  prkaa;  and  in  these  circum$taii« 
cei  the  nnftvooratne  exchange  nndoubtcdiy  operates 
as  n  stimulus  to  expi  rt  uinn.  As  soon  as  the  real  * 
exchange  diverges  Uuui  jiar,  the  mere  inspection  of 
a  price  current  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  r.  i.;  iiati  the 
operations  of  the  merchant.  If  it  is  uufavourable, 
the  premium  nhich  the  exporter  will  receive  on  the 
sale  of  his  bill  must  be  indoded  io  tlio  wthPHtfl  of 
tbe  profit  he  is  liicely  to  derive  ftwa  die  liaMaeliuii. 
The  greater  that  premium  the  leas  wifl  be  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  prices  neces)!ary  to  i  nduce  him  to  export.  And 
hence  an  unfavourable  rtal  exthangc  has  an  effect 
exactly  the  sanu  with  what  would  be  produced  by 
granting  n  bounty  on  eapottatioB  e^Ml  tO  Ibo  pre- 
mium  on  foreign  bills. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  an  unfimMvaUe  real 
exchange  incifosas  axMMtiaa,  it  most  proportkm- 
ably  diminish  nnportatioa.  When  die  exdtange  b 
really  unfuvouruble,  the  price  of  commodities  im- 
ported from  abroad  luujt  be  so  much  lower  than 
their  price  at  home,  as  not  merely  to  afford,  exclu- 
sive of  exptnces,  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock  on 
their  sale,  but  aUo  to  compensate  for  the  premium 
which  the  importer  must  pay  for  a  foreurn  bill  if  lie 
remits  one  to  his  correspoodent,  or  for  toe  discount, 
added  to  tbe  invoice  price,  if  his  correspondent  draws 
upon  him.  A  mneh  leas  quantity  of  foreign  goods 
will,  thcrcrore,  huit  our  market  wlier  tht  rful  ex- 
ch.inpe  is  unfavourable,  and  fewer  payment.s  having 
to  be  made  abroad,  the  competition  for  foreign  billa 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  naL  exchange  reodered 
propor^nably  favourable.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  tluit  a  favoorahle  not  exdM^go  ntnit 
operate  as  ilsfy  on  exportatioa,  and  as  a  tontfy  on 
importation. 

It  is  thus  that  fluctuations  in  the  rral  excha.ige 
have  a  necessary  tendency  to  correct  themselves, 
riiey  can  never,  for  any  considerable  period,  exceed 
the  expencc  of  transmitting  bullion  from  the  debtcHr 
to  the  creditor  country.    Out  the  exchange  camioV  ' 
continue  cither  permanently  favourable  or  unfavour« 
able  to  this  extent.    When  fiivounble^  it  corrects  it-  . 
self  by  restricting  exportation  and  (kcifhating  impor. 
tation.  and  wlien  unfavourable,  it  produces  the  same 
eilect  by  giving  an  unusu.d  blituulus  to  exj.ortation, 
ami  by  throwing  ob'stacles  in  the  way  of  inipurtaiion. 
'Ihc  iruu  v.\R  forms  the  centre  of  tlicse  oscillations, 
and  although  the  thousand  circuui^tAnces  which  axv 
daily  and  hourly  aflecting  the  state  of  debt  and  cre- 
dit, preveot  the  ordioaiy  couiie  of  cxchaage  fion 
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being  daMNt  ewer  pracbel j  at /nr,  it»  UttctnaAioni, 
whetner  on  the  Mie  eide  or  tb«  tabett  are  confined 
wuinn  cert  tin  Knitt^  Bod  have  a  comtant  lendenqr 

to  (lis;i|)j)eiir. 

iiaiuriil  u-ncliTu'v  which  the  exchange  has  to 
correct  itttit,  is  pon-ertuliy  assisted  by  the  upcr«tion* 
of  the  bill'Oicrchanls. 

England*  for  exanple,  might  owe  a  large  exeea* 
of  debt  to  Anuterdam,  yet,  a*  the  aggn  gate  aiDount 
of  the  debts  due  by  a  commercial  country,  it  g.-r.c- 
rully  balanced  by  the  amount  of  those  which  it  hu« 
to  receive,  the  dcCuiuiu-y  ni'  bills  on  AuistfiJani  in 
London  would  most  prob^ibly  be  couipen.satcd  by  a 
proportionable  redundancy  of  them  in  Mine  other 
quarter.  Now,  it  is  the  buiioc^s  of  the  narchani^ 
who  deal  in  bilbs  in  the  eainc  way  of  thore  w  ho 
deal  in  buUion  er  any  other  cammadity ,  to  buj  them 
where  they  aie  cheapest,  and  to  lell  them  where  they 

are  dearest.  They  wouhl,  tlioreforf,  buy  up  the  bills 
drawn  b\  otlier  countries  on  AiiislLrJuiii,  unJ  dispose 
orttieiii  III  Lnntltni ;  iiiu!  by  so  doing,  would  prevci  t 
any  great  tdli  in  the  pi  ice  ut'  bills  on  Atnstt-rdatn  in 
tho«e  countries  in  which  the  supply  {■xcceded  the  de- 
mand, and  any  great  rise  in  Great  Britain  and  thote 
countries  in  which  the  supply  happened  to  be  de6- 
cieot.  In  the  trade  between  Italy  and  thia  cowatry, 
the  biltt  drawn  on  Gmt  Briiahi  amount  almost  in- 

varialily  to  a  j^realer  siiiu  tlimi  tlin>e  ilr.nw  n  on  Italy- 

The  bill  niereluiMte,  li()we\er,  by  b\i\ ir^  up  tiic  tx- 

,  cess  of  the  bills  Oil  London,  and  celling  thcni 

in  France,  Holland,  and  other  countries  indebted  to 

England,  prevent  the  real  exchange  Ihnn  ever  be- 

cominf  veiy  much  depretted. 

A  bspaFo-    An  lUitttual  defidMcy  in  the  nippty  oF  corA)  or 

i«n  Bx.    of  any  other  article  of  prime  neccit«ity,  the  demand 

MMinm  which  could  not  be  immediately  contracic<l,  by 
has  no  per.  ,  ,  ■       /•  .  i    •        .   r  ^ 

maneni  ef-  cauftng  a  sudJen  au<,tncii[atii)ii  of  the  imports  from 

fectMiibe   abroad,  must  always  materially  affect  the  state  of 

debt  and  credit  with  foreign  countriey,  and  depress 

the  exchanp;c.   In  time  of  war  the  balance  of  pay* 

menta  is  liable  to  be  still  fiiriber  deranged  \  the  a- 

iDODDt  of  tbe  bills  drawn  on  a  country  canyfaig  on 

ibreign  hoatiStice,  being  increaaed  by  the  whole  ex> 

Emcc  of  the  armaments  abroad  and  of  subttidics  to 
reign  powers.  Dut  neither  the  conjoined  nor  sc- 
p.irate  influence  of  botli  or  eiiiier  of  these  cause!>, 
can  exert  any  permanent  iniiuence  on  the  exchange. 
A  sudden  increase  in  the  accustomed  supply  of  bills, 
miut,  in  the  first  instance,  by  gliittrn<;  the  market, 
MCasion  their  selling  at  a  discount ;  but  this  effect 
canonJy  ba  of  a  very  tenponry  duration.  Tbe  an- 
tuual  fttcillties  whidi  are  then  effbrded  for  the  ex- 
port.•■  ■  T-.i::nuf«ctured  produce  to  tf.e  forelj^n 
market,  and  the  difficulties  which  arc  llirown  in  the 
way  of  imporution,  never  ftO  speedily  to  bring  tbe 
real  exchange  to  par. 

In  a  period  of  profound  peace  we  may,  by  cxport> 
ing  on  excess  of  raw  or  manuiketured  produce,  over^ 
load  the  forci^  market,  and  occasion  audi  a  de- 
cline in  th«  price  of  Bffttisb  goods  abroadi  as  to  ren- 
der die  bnperted  less  vatuSble  than  the  exported 

commiiJities  with  which  they  have  been  purchased. 
Bui  such  a  state  of  tilings  must  speedily  operate  its 
own  euro.  Tlic  di-tr^hs  which  it  necessarily  oc- 
casions would  lead  to  an  immediate  didiinutioD  of 


expoita ;  and  the  sapply  of  British  ccfflmodtiies  in  ^ 

the  foreign  market  being  thus  rendered  mere  nearly 

COmnien^oriiii  «itli  the  ticmjiid,  tliey  would,  of  "-'"V^ 
courxe,  sell  lor  an  ade<|uate  profit,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  entire  value  of  tin.  inipt'rts  would  a;;ain 
exceed,  aii  it  always  ought  to  do,  tlie  entire  value  of 
the  exports.  13ut  whenever  a  country  has  a  large 
foreign  expenditure  to  sustain,  its  exports  must  be 
proportionably  uugmenled.  Such  an  expendiruro 
can  only  be  disclior^ed  cither  by  the  Govcmtueot 
directly  sending  abroad  an  equivalent  amount  of 
commoditit?,  or  by  means  oi  liilis  ijI  c\cSanj;e  diawn 
on  account  of  produce  expoiteti  by  pr^^vaiu  iiidirio 
duals.  .Supposing  the  foreign  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  late  war  to  have  amounted  to 
ten  or  twenty  millions  a-year,  it  \»  evident  we  must 
.have  anaindiy  exporte  d  an  equal  amount  of  the  pro- 
duee  of  our  land,  capital,  and  labour,  for  which  p.iy- 
tiier,t  would  be  received,  not,  as  in  ordinary  ca>es, 
by  a  corresponding^  iinpcrtalion  of  foreign  conir.io- 
(l.t  .-9,  but  from  the  trciisury  at  Iiotne.  This  is  strict- 
iy  true,  even  tli()U-:li  it  were  nuniittcd  that  the  ex- 
penditure had,  in  the  first  inst.mco,  been  entirely 
discharged  by  rcniiuancea  of  bulKon ;  for  the  tn« 
creased^ supply  uf  bullion  wbidi  would  thus  have 
been  required,  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  an 
equally  increafcd  exportation  of  other  produce  to 
the  ciijiitrics  |)0?!.ej>Li.l  of  mine-',  or  froni  which  it 
cculJ  be  advantageously  impaiied.  iost-ign  expen- 
diture increases  the  amount  of  the  exports  prvcii-ely 
in  protvortioo  to  its  own  amount,  and  a  therefore 
incapable  of  exertiiig  any  penncnent  cfliect  on  the 
exchange. 

Thus,  It  appears  that  a  great  excess  of  exporta  in- 
stead of  being  any  criterion  of  increasing  wealtli  at 
home,  is  only  a  certain  indication  of  great  expendi- 
ture iiliroad.  "  When."  .<ay$  Mr  Wheat  ley.  "  the  eK« 
port$  exceed  the  imports,  as  they  rnxml  ilo  vUitn  tltero 
is  » large  foreign  expenditure,  the  ctjuivalents  for  the 
excess  are  received  abroad  in  as  full  and  ample  a  man- 
ner as  if  the  produce  which  they  purchased  were  ae> 
tually  imported  and  entered  in  the  customhouse  books, 
and  afterwards  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  fbr  consump- 
tion. Bnt  from  the  elrnmistanec  of  mt  being 
inserted  m  tia  cus-toiuhouse  entries  a*  value  re- 
ceived .iL;;)in*t  the  produce  exported  for  its  pay- 
ment, the  latter  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  favourable 
balance,  when  it  is  in  reality  exported  to  liquidate  a 
btilance  again;>t  us."  (Wticatley  On  the  I'keoiyqf 
Money,  p.  81  g.) 

But  however  conclusive  this  reoionlng  may  appear,  caase  of  tlw 

It  has,  nevertheless,  been  strenuously  contendei  that "««  "f 

it  is  at  v.irM-,-.:  rvM  the  fad  ;  and  that  the  r'sc-  of  f 'fj'*'^'* 
1  1  .    1  .  '  f"  *ria 

tiie  exelemgi;  in  autumn  1811.  ami  its  re-tortition  to  img, 

par  in  Isl6,  when  tlie  restriction  on  cnsli  payments 
was  in  full  operation,  is  a  practical  and  convincing 
proof  that  its  previous  depression  had  been  a  conMN 
quenee  not  of  the  deprccration  of  the  cuireney,  but 
of  the  exeeasive  supply  of  bills  on  London  in  tbe 
foreign  market,  occasioned  by  the  expensive  contest 
in  which  we  were  then  engagc<!.  According  to  our 
view  of  tile  matter,  however,  thu  fact  leads  to  a  pre- 
cisely opuositc  conclusion.  It  is  of  no  u«e  to  tell  ui 
that  the  es.eliai>gc  came  to  juir,  while  the  restriction 

act  wa«  unrepealed.   It  was  never  cootaoded,  that 
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Rot  the  simple  facl  of  such  •  lew  bemg  in  vskbau^ 
.EKh«acft.  could  luve  taj  eftct  in  depveeietiag  the  currenej. 
The  reitfietioo  we*  condcnned,  and  justly  condemn- 
ed, because  it  enabled  the  Unnl:  of  Rngl.im!  tn  dt  luuo 
the  country  with  paper.  Ii  the  B.ink  luul  l  evti 
flbust'd  tluU  [>ou'Li  , — if  tho  jirojirii  l'tr^  iuiti  sacnl:!  rd 
ihftr  own  dirc-cl,  palp^iblt-.  ami  individual  iiitereat-S  to 
those  of  the  public,  atJil  luid  constantly  Icept  their 
paper  on  a  level  with  bullion,  tlie  lettriction  act, 
thooigb  unwise,  would,  as  to  coniequencefl^  heTo  been 
the  aame  aa  if  U  he4  net er  exiited.  The  question  is 
not,  therefore,  whether  (he  exchange  came  to  par, 
while  the  restriction  continiud,  but  tvheihcr  it  vmnc 
to  PAR,  tehile  as  man^  tioles  circulated  as  in  llic  jnriod 
of  its  greatest  deprctshn  ?  II'  this  cuuild  bc.ihoHn, 
and  if  it  could  al^■o  be  shown  that  the  cfiective  de- 


•  idnaequcnce  of  the  fnenaied  ralue  of  onr  eor- 
tea/ey,  catued  by  the  sudden  leduction  of  itt  qaan* 
tity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  at  Tarianoe  with 

the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  eluci- 
date, this  fact  aflbrdi  the  strongest  possible  coniir- 
malion  of  l-'itir  [itil'Lct  correctius'-.  Atul  having 
been  sanciiontd  by  tJic  fuilcxt  txpericncc,  they  may 
now  be  considered  at  placed  bqrond  the  leach  of 
cavil  and  dispute. 

An  objection  of  a  different  sort  his  been  made  bj 
ft  TCKy  able  economist  to  another  p«rt  of  the  theory 
maintained  in  this  $ecHm,  of  whidi  it  will  here  be 
proper  to  take  some  notice. 

When  the  cxclian^t-  becomes  unfavourable,  the  nefutatim 
premium,  procured  by  tbe  sale  of  tlie  bill  drawn  of  ihe  n|M. 
oD  a  foreign  mercbant  to  whom  bullion  has  beon  con-  "i^* 


mand  for  paper  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  been  pro-   cigned,  is  no  greater  tbM  would  have  been  ohfined^^^ 


portkmably  tncreatedj  the  argument  would  lie  eon> 
elusive;  end  we  sboald  be  eompelled  to  adorit  that 
n  great  comparative  increase  of  paper  money  has  no 
tendency  to  diminish  its  value,  or  to  render  the  «o- 
muntd  exchange  unfuvourable  ! 

But  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  i^et  about  prov- 
iDg  by  argument  a  fact  so  notorious  as  the  prodi- 
gious diinmution  of  banlc  paper  in  1814,  1815,  and 
1816-  In  that  period  above  840  COlMtfjr  boiikt  be> 
dme  altogether  banitrupt»  or  at  k»tt  stopped  pny^ 
nents ;  and  the  iuues  'of  the  mnainder  were  very 
much  diminished.  Tlic  Ho  ird  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated, that,  in  the  county  ut'  Linuuia  alone,  iibove 
three  millions  of  bai  k  piper  had  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation;  and  tlie  total  diminution  of  the 
currency  during  the  three  years  in  question  has  sel- 
dom been  estimated  at  l<»s  than  tiatetH  or  tmntg 
■niMMi,  though  it  probably  amounted  to  •  great 
deal  more.  Mr  Horaer,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
whose  inibrmation  cannot  be  called  in  question,  made 
the  following'  ^'laiemsnt  on  tbia  Mibjeo^  in  liii  place 

in  Parli.imi'iit  : 

"  I'Vom  inijuiriis  l;o  Imd  mndc,  and  from  tbe  ac- 
counts on  the  tJibie,  he  was  convinced  that  a  greater 
mud  more  sudden  reduction  f}f  the  ctretdating  medium 
had  never  taken  place  r«  oey  ewntrif  Uu*  had  Uiiem 
place  tiuce  the  peace  in  this  cootOrf,  with  tbe  exoep* 
Uon  of  those  reductions  that  hud  taken  place  in 
France  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  utter  the 
destruction  of  the  asiignats.  The  red'.iction  of  tbe 
currency  batt  originated  in  the  previous  tali  u(  tlie 
prices  of  agricultural  produce.  That  liijl  had  pro- 
duced a  destruction  of  country-bank  paper,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  would  not  have  been  thought  possible, 
without  more  ruin  than  had  actually  ensued.  Tiw 
Bank  of  England  had  also  restricted  its  issues.  As 
appeared  by  the  accounts  rec<  tly  presented,  the 
average  amount  of  its  currency  «n>  ii,it,  during  tJie 
last  year,  more  tlian  bef.veiii  i, Oi.O.OiJO  and 
L.  26,O(H>,00i) ;  Willie  two  yours  ago  it  tiad  been 
nearer  L.  2(^,000,000,  and  at  one  time  even  amount, 
ed  to  L.S1,OOQ,000.  But  without  lookuig  to  die 
dininutioo  of  Bank  of  England  paper*  the  ndiictioB 
of  the  Gountiy  PBpc  cao«i|^  to  aQcoaaft  fiir 
the  rise  which  had  taken  place  in  the  exdiange." 

Here,  then,  i?  tbe  »;      i     -e  of  the  exchange' 
coming  to  par  in  1816  and  ihlii.   it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  caantion  of  hottUitiei,  but  was  aniM/ 


hj  oonsqpiing  to  liln  «  anantitj  of  coifee,  tee.  Mgar.  m»  ksI 
indwo,  Ac.,  of  equal  value.   An  imflivourable  reel  Kwham 
exchanee  will  permit  a  merchant  to  export  commo-  (^oniin>^i- 
ditics  which  could  not  be  exported  were  the  real  ex-  "7  ^7** 
Change  at  par  ,  or  favour;ible ;  but  tlie  iuuantii>;e  flul  ,,, 
remains  of  exjjorting  those  eomnioiiilieii  in  preler- iic exported 
ence,  whose  price  in  tbe  country  from  which  they P'^'f"'- 
are  exported,  compared  with  their  price  io  lbecoun'|°^ 
try  into  whidi  they  are  imported,  it  bweat.  Sup- 

Ge,  ftr  example,  that  the  cxpenoa  of  ttanmittiiig 
lion  from  tlira  country  to  France  is  three  pereeiU., 
that  the  I't-.i!  eseliaii^'e  h  four  per  cm!,  n^'.iinst  us, 
that  the  ])rice  of  bullion  is  llie  iii;>:c  in  both  couo- 
tries,  and  that  cofl'ec,  exclusive  ot  the  cxpeiic>  s  of 
carnage,  ii»  really  worth  Jour  per  cent,  more  in 
l-'rance  than  in  England.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  ob- 
tIoub,  the  exporter  of  bullion  would  realize  only  a 
profit  of  one  per  cent.,  while  the  exporters  of  coffee 
would  realize,  inclusive  of  the  premium  on  the  sale  of 
the  foreign  bill,  a  profit  of  seven  per  eeiU.  And  hence 
the  opin:on  niaintiilncJ  by  Colonel  Torrcns  {Compa' 
raiivc  l-',\lii:ia!e,Sy:.),iUdt  wlien  the  exchange  becomes 
unfavourable,  tli  jsc  conimnditie*  which  contain  the 
greatest  valuu  in  the  smallest  bulk,  or  un  which  the 
expenoe  of  owri^ge  is  least,  would  be  exported  in 
preference,  appears  to  rest  on  no  good  foundation. 
The  relative  value  of  die  commodities  wfaicb  nations 
tradinj^  together  are  in  the  habit  of  exporting  and 
importing,  is  regulated  not  merely  by  the  cost  of 
their  production,  but  al'-u  by  lheex|>t  iice  necessarily 
iticurred  in  currying  tiiem  from  wlitre  they  are  pro- 
duced to  where  they  arc  consumed.  If  Great  Bri- 
tain were  in  the  coniitant  habit  of  supplying  France 
with  corn  and  bullion  the  average  price  of  corn  in 
France,  because  of  the  ex  pence  required  to  convey 
it  to  this  country,  would  plainly  be  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  hfuher  than  in  Britain,  while,  because  of 
the  comp.irative  facility  with  which  bullion  might 
be  transported  from  the  one  ti>  tlic  oilu  r,  its  \nlue 
in  Paris  would  not  exceed  its  value  in  Loudoa  mure 
than  2  or  3  per  cent.  Now,  supposing,  that  when  the 

S rices  of  both  corn  and  bullion  in  Great  Britain  and 
'ranee  are  adjusted  according  to  their  natural  pro* 
portions,  the  real  exchange  becomes  unfinouraUe  to 
thb  country,  it  is  clear,  that  this  All  in  the  exchange 
can  give  no  sulvantajie  to  the  exporters  of  bullion 
more  than  it  gives  to  the  exporters  of  corn.  The 
tin  in  tlw  price  of  ferdfn  Wito  doei  not  ' 
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inducement  to  export  buliion  la  preferi 
unless  the  real  nnce  of  bullioa  ■MNdd  i 


the  expeacc  attcadiag  die  exportation  cither  of  corn 
or  buUioa.  it  kftiat  the  c«t  of  pradiietioa  end  of 
the  tiWHportedan  «f  dMMe  commooitiH  betipeeo  <^ 

two  countries  exactly  where  it  found  them.  Dariltt 
flic  depression  of  the  exchange,  the  exporter  of  bul- 
lion, equally  with  the  exporter  of  .  i  n,  ■  ilJ  dcrirc  a 
premium  from  the  mde  of  tlie  bill  uriiMii  on  his  cor- 
respondent abroad.    But  there  can  be  no  potKsible 

reference  to  coro, 
pnce  ot  buiiKM  MOldd  increase  more 
lepidJj  in  Fhwaop  or  dedlne  wan  repidl/  in  Greet 
Britain,  then  the  real  price  of  com. 

Whatever,  therelbrv,  may  be  the  dqiresston  of 
the  exchange,  the  merchant,  as  in  every  other  cusv, 
dcleCts  those  commodities  tor  exportation,  which 
will,  exclusive  of  the  premium,  yield  tiic  greatest 
profit  on  their  sale.  If  bullioo  ii  one  of  theae  con* 
moditieB  it  iriU,  of  eoiuee,  he  es^erted,  if  aott  not. 
BoUioD,  however,  ii  of  ell  ether  coMwidiriee  lh«  ef 
which  the  relative  value  approaches  neercit  to  OB 
equilibrium  in  different  countries,  and  hence  it  is  the 
IfXst  hkely  to  be  exported  during;  an  unfavourable 
exchange.  The  demand  (or  bullion  is  comparativc- 
iy  steady,  and  no  great  surplus  quantity  could  be 
importetl  into  one  country  without  reducing  its  v»> 
JoOr  er  wpeiled  from  anotlter  without  raising  ite  nk» 
ia»t  M  « to  unfit  it  either  for  expertetioo  or  ioyert- 
elioa.  A  very  small  part  only  of  «tt  tiafimwreUe 
balance  is  ever  paid  in  bullion.  The  o|K;rations  of 
the  bullion  merchant  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  di.«- 
tribution  of  the  fresh  supplies  which  are  annually 
dug  from  the  mines  pvoportiooably  to  the  effective 
demand  of  difiercnt  countries.  Its  price  is  too  in- 
variehle»  OTi  which  ia  the  saase  thing,  iu  supply  and 
<lemwd  eee  toe  eeeetentf  to  admit  of  its  ever  be- 
coming eo  importaak  artide  in  the  trede  betn 
any  two  countries  neither  of  whtdi  are  m 
of  mines. 

In  corroboration  of  this  argument,  we  may  men- 
tion thut,  accordiof;  to  the  othcial  statement  laid  on 
the  tabic  of  tiie  iiouse  of  Commons,  it  appears  that 
the  ttgtaces  incurred  by  this  country  on  account 
of  tiie  armiea  acting  in  Portagel  end  Spein  doting 
the  Mhmbg  year^  were  m  oMcr: 


In  1808, 

9, 
10, 

n. 
w./ 


2,450,956 


Of  vThicli,  iiccortling  to  the  same  official  statement, 
only  the  loiiowuig  sums  were  remitted  in  coin  or 
tt 


461.98(1 

748,053 


In  1808, 


1813  end  1S14»  not  won  than  L.  300,000  wm  tent  ,CMt|i«tni 
in  bullion,  the  rest  being  mede  up  by  the 
■tion  of  manufactured  gooda  and  nlitei 

{Sdimburgh  Revifw,  VoL  XXVI.  p.  154  )  "The  high 
market  price  of  gold  and  silver  in  J  809,  1810,  Ac 

coulil  n  it,  therefore,  be  owing  to  the  purchases  made 
by  Government,  lor  they  were  not  greater  tlian  the 
sums  exported  by  the  Kast  India  Company  in  I798 
and  17l)t),  and  in  18US,  i80>,  and  1805,  when  tbere 
was  scarcely  any  perceptible  ri«c  iu  the  price  tt 
hniUon.  The  iamenite  additions  made  to  the  pi^er 
cwreacy  of  the  country  in  I809,  I810,  tie.  sank 

its  value  compaml  «itli  !iiill;<i[-,.  was  the  fnn.: 
cause  of  the  unlavourabic  uomuuii  excbuge  of  that 


Bsonow  in.'^ComjmUd  Etdiamge. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  man-  CampoMd 
Mr  in  which  uriatieM  hi  tiie  comparative  value  of  ^**^*'>(** 
die  coireneiee  of  notions  trading  together,  and  in 

the  supply  and  den  .i n!  fi  r  lHls    hoparaleiy  aHect 
the  exchange,  it  now  only  icuiamo  to  ascertain  their 
combined  effect.    It  is  ou  this  that  ttiet 
actual  course  of  exchange  depends. 
^  From  what  we  have  iSready  stated,  it  must  be  ob- The* 
vieoa,  ifaet  when  tlie  noBuaal  and  teal  exchange  are  v^<^ 
helli  ftyoataUe  or  both  vafttMuable,  the  cnwjnttfd 
CielWMe  will  express  their  sum  ;  and  that  when  the  {l„'^o,^  * 
one  is  nvourable  and  the  other  uniavourable,  it  wiU  «iim  or  tiic 
express  their  diffirence.  i||liw«<f 
When,  for  example,  tlie  curreacy  of  Great  Bri-^JMji^ 
tain  IS  of  the  mint  standard  and  purity,  and  the  ctrr- , 
rency  of  France  5  pmr  emf,  dtgrnded,  the  neenmrf 


exchange  will  be  5pertm.  hi 

But  the  niai  cschiu^  nqr , 


or  die  emn  fitjke  aillfoM  voted  to  our  alliee  ht 


■I  the  eanethoe,  he 

If  it  be  also  fa. 

▼ourablc  to  the  extent  of  1,2,  3,  &c.  :  tt.  the 
computed  exthaugc  will  be  6,  7,  8,  &c./>f  /  lent.  in 
llivuisr  of  this  country.  AjmI  dh  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  uniavoiiral)i«  to  the  extent  of  I,  2,  3,  &c.  per 
taU.  the  eeeyw<«rf  eatchange  will  be  univ  4, 3,  iic. 
mremd.  in  our  favoor.  When  the  red  exetiange  ■ 
n  Aivear  of  a  particder  eonntry,  provided  the  aeev^ 
nal  exchange  be  equally  against  it,  the  1 
change  will  be  at  ftar,  and  rtce  versa. 

A  comparison  of  the  market  with  the  mint  price 
of  bullion,  ati'ordg  the  best  criterion  whereby  to  as- 
certain the  titate  of  the  exchange  at  any  particular 
period.  ■  When  no  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the 
tnHie  in  the  precious  metals,  tlie  excess  ot  the  nnn> 
het  over  the  mint  jwice  ef  bvUion,  eflbrds  a  prettjr 
aocdiate  raeannv  or  the  depreeiation  of  the  currency. 
If  tlie  market  and  mini  price  of  bullion  at  Paris  and 
London  exactly  corre>pi)rdt!<l,  and  if  the  value  ot' 
bullion  was  the  same  in  both  couniru-s,  the  nonnnal 
exchange  would  be  ut  jmr ;  Mid  whatever  ductun> 
tinm  the  computed  exchange  might  exhibit,  iBIHt 
tie  traced  to  fluctuations  iit  the  reai  exdmngOi  or, 
which  is  the  Mme  thing,  in  the  supply  and  daBeod 
fer  biHs.  If,  when  the  market  price  of  bullion  in 
Paris  is  c«itMii  to  its  mint  price,  it  exceeds  it  10  per 
ccn'.  Ill  Loni!o:j,  It  1^  a  proot  that  our  curTt.i,c\  is  10 
ptr  cent,  deprecialcds  and  comtequentiy  the  nowimd 
eadiaBge  between  Vtcm  and  London  am«<  he  \Qfet 
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I'mfruti  cent.  ogBinit  Uic  latter.    Instead,  however,  of  the 
to  uitge.  coatffu/erf,  or  actual  cuiine  of  exchange,  being  10  per 
'^'^      a-nt.  agftiott  I^ODdon,  it  aujr  eitlier  beafnPM  it  to  • 
greiuer  or  len  extent,  or  in  its  fiifoiir.  It  wHl  be 

more  against  it  provided  the  real  exchange  is  also 
unfavourable, — it  will  be  less  !Xf,'uinst  it  provided  the 
real  cvcliaii;;e  be  in  lavour  of  London,  tliouirh  to  a 
less  extent  than  the  ad«ers>e  nominal  exchange, — and 
it  wilJ  be  in  favour  of  London,  should  the  favour* 


or,  wliich  i>  tbe  same  thing,  will  be  equal  to  its  un-  <''omp<itod 
favourable  nominal  exchange;  and  that,  when  the  ^^'"^^ 
market  exceeds  the  mint  price  of  iMUioB  in  tho  <«» 
jmrting  country,  the  expence  of  transit,  aided  to  tbil 

excc8»,  will  give  the  total  comparative  reduction  of 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  iliat  country.  The 
converse  of  tins  lake*  plucc  in  the  country  importing 
bullioa.  When  its  currency  is  of  the  uiiut  stmndard, 
the  expence  of  transit  meaiiures  the  extent  of  ila  fiip 


able  real  exceed  the  unfavoiu-able  nomiual  ex  change,    voorable  nominal  exdiange ;  but  when  iU  curraocj 


Thus,  if  while  the  value  of  Brittdi  was  10  per  cent, 
km  than  the  ralue  of  French  currenqri  tlie  eompvf  • 
ed  or  actual  course  of  exchange  between  Fkris  and 

London  w.i.-i  12  or  l,^>  percent,  against  the  latter,  it 
woiiUI  show  that  the  rral  exchange  was  also  against 
this  country  to  tiie  extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  And 
if,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  tbe  computed  exchange  was 
only  5  or  6  per  ceat*  Ig^Ht  London,  it  would  show 
that  the  re»  exchange  was  4  or  fi  jper  teat,  in  its  fii> 
Toor,  and  ao  eik. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that,  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  question  of  exchange  is  involved,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  value  of  bullion  in  different  coun- 
tries are  limited  by  the  expence  of  transit  from  the 
•oe  (O  tbe  other.  And  bence,  by  ascertaining  whe- 
ther a  particttlar  country  is  in  the  iMbit  of  exporting 
or  biMirrinr  bullion  to  or  froat  other  countries,  we 
•aa  eoablea  to  detennioe  its  comparative  voUie  in 
these  coontries.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  dw 
expence  of  convcyinjj;  bullion  from  this  country  to 
France,  including;  the  profits  of  the  bullion  dealer^ 
is  equivalent  to  2  per  crnl.,  it  is  clear,  inasmuch  as 
bullion  is  only  exported  to  ^nd  Ht  level,  that  when- 
ever our  merchants  begin  to  export  bullion  to  France, 
its  valna  there  must  be  S  jmt  ceaf.  greater  than  ia 
England :  and,  on  the  coninr^,  when  they  unport 
biillinn  from  France,  its  value  m  this  country  must 
be  i  per  cent,  greater  than  its  value  in  France.  In 
jadging  of  the  state  of  the  excliange  between  any 
two  countries,  this  circumstance  must  always  be  at- 
tended to.  If  no  bullion  be  passing  from  the  one  to 
the  otfaer»  we  may  conclude  that  iu  value  is  nearly 
the  sane  in  both  ooontries ;  at  all  evenu,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  dilbrence  of  its  value  is  Un  than  the 
expence  of  transit.  On  the  sapposition,  that  die  en« 
tire  expence,  including  profit,  ^^c.  of  conveyer  -  '.nl- 
lion  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  London  ig  5  per  aent.,  .uid 
that  the  London  merchants  are  importing  bullion, 
then  it  is  clear,  provided  the  reel  exchange  is  at  par, 
and  that  the  currency  of  both  cities  is  at  the  Mint 
Staadard,  that  the  nominal,  or  which,  in  this  case,  is 
tlK  same  thing,  the  computed  exchange  will  be  5  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  London.  But  if  the  currency  of 
London  is  J  per  cent,  depreciated,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  market  price  of  bullion  at  London  is 
5 per  cent,  above  its  mint  price,  the  computed  ex- 
change between  it  and  Rio  Janeiro,  supposing  the 
real  exchange  to  continue  at  par,  will  obviously 
also  be  at  oar.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  as  soon  as  bullion  begins  to  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  the  expence  of  trantit, 
provided  the  mint  and  market  price  of  bullion  in  the 
exporting  country  correspond,  will  indicate  how 
much  the  value  of  its  bullion  falls  short  of  the  value 
of  bvUiOB  in  tbe  country  into  which  it  is  imported  i 


relativelj  redandant  or  degraded,  the  i^krwnea 
betwe«i  the  expence  of  transit  and  the  excess  of 
the  market  above  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  will 
measure  the  extent  of  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
nominal  exchange. — It  \\\\\  be  favourable  when  the 
depreciation  is  less  than  the  c x pence  oftraoiitt  and 
unfavourable  when  it  i^  greater. 

From  ISfl9tO  1815  inclusive,  Great  Britain  con- Sate  of  iha 
tinned  to  export  gold  and  stlrer  to  the  Continent.  i^vch*nf;e 
During  this  period,  therefore,  we  most  add  the  ex-^l^;*^^'"  . 
pcnces  attending  its  transit  to  the  exceus  of  the  mar- J^^^^j"^ 
kct  over  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  in  order  to  aw- ( ontintnt. 
certain  the  true  reiatis  e  value  of  British  currency,  ^^'^ 
and  the  state  of  tho  real  exchar^e.    Mr  Goldsmld*** 
stated  to  the  Bullion  Committe  that,  during  tka  lart 
live  or  six  months  of  the  jear  lil09»  tbe  expoooe  of 
transporting  Kold  to  HaUaind  aad  Hambuign,  ioela- 
at«e  of  ftngU,  iosunno^  exporter's  profiu,  &c. 
varied  tMia  4  to  7  per  cent.  But,  at  tbe  same  time 
that  the  relative  v.iiue  of  bullion  in  Britain  was  at 
(roediani  ot   t  and  7)  ptr  n-ut.  below  its  value  in 
Hamburgh,  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion  exceed* 
ed  its  mmt  price  to  ibe  extent  of  16  or  SO  per  eeat. 
or  IS  per  cent.  «n  a  medium;  so  Uiat  the  cuman^ 
of  this  cmntiT,  aa  eompared  with  the  CUIIWI^  of 
Hanboi]^,  wmeh  dileied  vavj  little  flrom  its  mint 
standard,  was  really  depreciated  to  the  extent  of 
23}  per  cent.    Now,  as  it  appears  from  tbe  tublm 
annexed  to  this  article,  that  tlie  computed  or  actual 
course  of  exchange  varied,  duhng  tlie  Hamo  period, 
from  1<J  to  21  ver  cent,  against  London,  it  is 
clear  that  the  real  exchange  could  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  par.    Hod  the  computed  excltange  been 
less  ualhMMuahte,  it  would  hate  shown  that  the  real 
exchange  was  in  favoor  of  London  j  bad  it  l>ean 
vr.r  i  f  'ir  fr.vourable,  It  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
!-hown  liiat  the  real  exchan^^c  was  decidedly  against 
London. 

Provided  an  accurate  account  could  be  obtained  Ctuacs  of 
of  the  expence  attending  the  transit  of  bullion  from'^K  i  .\port- 
this  country  to  the  Continent  during  tlie  ■ul>*^w7^*-'^|^' 
years  of  the  war,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be,    ""  ' 
found,  aotwithatandiitg  die  extMKndinarjr  depression 
of  the  MonRMal,  that  the  real  exchange  fluctuated 
very  little  from  par ;  and  thai  the  exportation  of 
poUl  and  silver  was  a  constipuiice,  not  of  the  ba- 
lance of  payments  being  aguiiiM  this  country,  but  of 
its  being  advantageous  to  export  bullion,  because  of 
its  being  less  valuable  here  than  on  the  Continent, 
Mo  peiwrn  will  coateod  that,  in  1809^  1810,  Ac. 
thcfo  waa  audi  •  redundancy  of  gdd  or  stiver  cur* 
rcncy  in  this  country  as  to  sink  the  relative  value  of 
these  metals.    Any  such  supposition  ia  altogether 
out  of  the  question.    Durirtg  the  period  rcferrt  il  to, 
the  precious  metals  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  be- 


1810,  &«. 
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Tht  unfii- 
vruroble 


•fihe  Ww, 

nil  caiur  ot 
ihc  f  \:r^tir- 
Miliar/  I'.x- 
porliiiion  of 

ducr  to  Ihc 


cnu»e  the  deprcciat'on  of  the  paper  currency  ex- 
ceeded the  COKt  of  ttio  transit  of  bullion  ;  and  hence, 
becAoie  it  «ra»  every  body'*  intereit  to  pay  their 
debu  in  the  deprecMted  rairreney,  end  to  export 
that  which  wat  uodeptacieted  to  other  countriea 
where  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  its  passing  at  it« 
full  value  as  coin,  or  in  which  tlitri'  was  ;t  gn  ater 
demand  for  bullion.  It  U  indisputubly  ci  rt  ^iii  tiiat, 
if  our  paper- cur reuctf  had  bet  : >  sufficii ni  ly  ri'iliu  i'd, 
the  luppiy  of  gold  in  the  kingdom  in  180*^,  I8IQ1 
Ac.  cooipered  with  the  demand  whi^h  IIMHl»  in  MKA 
cifconttanoes,  have  been  experienced,  waa  ao  very 
email,  that,  attsteed  of  exporting,  we  abould  hjiw 
imported  tlie  precjotn  nctato  from  tmsj  counlry  in 

the  world. 

It  ha*  been  very  genernlly  Mippnscd,  t'lat  the  cx- 
traordinnry  exportation  nt  British  good*  to  the 
Continent  during  the  1. it  lor  years  of  the  war,  was  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  ex> 
cliangc.  But,  in  so  \at  as  this  depression  was  oc- 
caaioued  by  the  redoodaiH^t  or  depiedatton.  of 
the  cnnedcy,  ft  coidd'  bate  no  tuch  elfect.  It  la 
impof»-i[jlc,  indeed,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  in- 
flueric  (■  of  fluctuations  in  the  computed  exchanj^e  on 
export  ami  iiiip.'irt  trade,  vsiiliout  liu\iiii;  prtviinisly 
ascertained  whether  tJit  y  arc  a  t  iniinjutiK  1  .  I  ilac- 
lOatiODl  in  the  rent  or  iimnsnal  fxciiai'j;i .  I'  i>  only 
b7  en  wifavourable  red  exchange  tliat  exportation 
ia  fiwilitHMdt  add  it  nay  be  favourable  at  the  wry 
aMHaeot  that  tbe  ecmpiUtd  exchange  m  decidedly  un- 
favourahTe.  "  Suppose,"  to  use  an  example  given 
by  M"  niake,  "  the  computwl  ( \<.:Iiatif,'e  between 
ll.itiif.t.ijih  and  London,  to  he  1  jtr  cent,  against 
tiiis  cmiutrv,  nvA  that  iM*  ari-c-s  troiii  a  real  ex- 
ehange  winch  is  favomablt.  to  the  amount  of  4  pi-r 
tent;  and  a  nominal  exchange  unfavourablo  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  emt.  {  let  the  real  price  of  bulUoo  at 
Hamburgh  and  London  be  preciady  the  aaiae,  aod, 
consequently,  the  nominal  prices  different  by  the 
amount  of  the  nominal  exchange,  or  5  per  tent. ; 
ni)w,  i;' the  expcnces  of  freight,  insor.uuf.  <Vf.  on 
the  transit  of  bullion  from  Hamburgh  are  J  f^r  ctut., 
it  is  eviilLtit  that  n  profit  would  be  derived  from  the 
import  of  that  article,  notwithstanding  the  computed 
exchange  waa  1 JMT  emf.  against  uc  in  this  cusc, 
the  merdmnt  must  give  a  premioni  of  1 per  eentm  for 
the  fbretgn  bill  to  pay  tortnebuIlioQ;— L.  100  worth 
i  f  bullion  at  Hamburgh  would  therefore  cost  him 
L.  101,  and  the  charges  of  importation  would  in- 
crease the  Mini  to  L.  \  0i.  L'yion  siihsiijucnt 
talOj  then,  tor  L.  lUJ  ul' depreciated  curreucy  ai  the 
home  market,  he  would  derive  Irom  the  transaction 
a  profit  of  L.  1.  Tbia  aum  precisely  the  diiference 
between  the  T€at  exchange  mkI  the  cxpcnces  of 
transit,  that  part  of  the  cmpulfd  exchange  which 
dop«Fnd«  on  the  nominal,  producing  no  rlTect ;  since 
whatever  it-  h.-f.  hv  its  uiif'aviiur.,blf  >tuio,  !-.  <  i:ii:i!>  r- 
balaiirtrd  bv  n  iMrrr-p<uidirig  iiicij  laiity  ol  in>f. 
jsrice.s."  (0.v<r  I  i.iJ  6 ■.  ■,  f\c.  p.  •)!.)  1"  il^f  wnie 
manner,  it  may  bo  s'l^wr,  ihat,  notwithstanding 
the  computed  being  l.ivoiirjblc,  the  real  exchange 
may  be  unfavourable;  and  that,  consequently,  it 
night  be  really  advantaf^eooa  to  export,  when  it  waa 
apparently  advantageous  to  import.  But  it  would  be 
tedioue  to  multiply  instances,  which,  aa  tbe  ioteUi* 


gent  reader  will  readily  coocclvc,  may  be  infinitely  Nfr-'rUttw 
varied,  and  which  bate  been  aaCcicotly  explaiocd  ^. 

ia  the  forgoing  sections.  l^^^ 

The  re«  cau«  of  the  CMMtrdinary  importattoo 
of  Rritisb  produce  into  the  Continent  in  1809,  1810, 
ike.,  notwithstanding  the  anticommercial  system  of 

Boiiaparti  ,  is  to  be  found,  not  m  the  state  i>l  the  cx- 
eliuii^'c  ;  lor,  inasmuch  as  that  wau  oeca-'ioned  bv  a 
fall  ill  the  value  of  the  eurrtncy,  it  could  have  no 
effect  whatever  either  in  increasing  or  (liro>ni!ihiri{ 
cxportatioo;  hot  in  the  annihilatloia  of  the  iijuirJ 
trade,  aad  onr  monopoly  «f  the  ceanwioe  of  the 
world.  The  entire  produce  of  the  But  and  of  tbe 
West  was  pUced  at  our  cole  disposal.  The  conti- 
nental nations  could  neither  procure  colonial  pro> 
duce,  tior  raw  <  oltnii  ior  tlie  piirpoM:s  ot  nianufac-  ' 
turing,  except  directly  from  England.  Uritish  mer- 
chandise was  thus  rendered  almost  indispensable ; 
and  to  this,  our  immense  exportation,  in  spite  of  all ' 
proliibilions  to  the  coiitrury,  if  to  be  ascribed<w 
(See  Edinburgh  Jlcvicw,  No.  LXIII.  p.  50.) 

AV::f;f7,;r;o:i  ',r  ViUs  ,-,f  Ex  .hm^^f. 

Ill  ^■oucUu■^:  y  \\u-  lni--.iue^  of  e xcliar.jic  a  direct  MiBiwrrf 
reinittarK-c  1.^  jnn  always  preferred.  When  a  mcr- '^<ii^*»'>nt 
chant  iu  London,  for  example,  means  to  discharge  a 
debt  due  by  him  in  I'oris,  it  is  his  business  to  ascer- 
uiu,  not  only  tbe  state  of  the  direct  erchange  bo* 
tween  Loodonaad  Peris,  and,  consequently,  tlwa«m 
which  he  must  pay  in  London  for  a  bill  on  Paris  * 
equivalent  to  bis  debt,  but  also  the  state  of  the  ex- 
change betnedi  LoniUin  and  Hainbur^'h,  Ilaniiiur^h 
and  Paris,  e.  :  tor  it  frequenciy  happens,  thai  it 
will  be  more  aiK  jiita;;eous  for  him  to  buy  a  bill  on 
Hamburgh,  Amsterditm,  or  Lisbon,  and  to  direct  hia 
agent  to  intnfcst  the  proceeds  in  a  bill  on  Paris,  im* 
thar  thao  mnit  directly  to  the  latter,  lliia  ia  tenn- 
ed  tbe  AKBtrsAttOH  of  cscbai>g«i.  An  exaw^e  or 
two  will  sufloa  to  abov  tbe  prindpte  on  wbicb  it  is 
conducted. 

Thus,  if  llio  c.\cli.u;po  between  London  and  Am-  ArLiinawa 
slLKl  mi  he  V'^if.  I'lenii-h  per  pound  Sterling,  nnd  cf Kirfcs^ 
between  Talis  niul  Amsterdam  ] ^.  t>d.  Flemish  per 
franc,  iken,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  direct 
or  bkGreet  reaiteuce  to  P;uis  would  be  most  ad- 
Taoiagcour,  we  mist  calculate  what  would  be  tbe- 
value  of  the  franc  in  English  money  if  the  remit, 
tance  were  made  through  Holland :  for  if  It  bo  U  .^s 
than  that  rctulting  from  the  direct  extiumpo,  it  will 
obviously  be  tbe  preferable  mode  of  rcrjiittin^.  This 
is  determined  by  slating,  as  .•55s.  Hem.  (the  Am- 
sterdam currency  in  a  pound  Sterling)  :  Is.  Gd.  Flcm. 
(Amsterdam  currency  in  a  fraac)  :  :  L.  1  ^  lOd.  tbe 
proportional,  or  arbUraUd  vfAne  of  the  fraoc— 
Hence  if  the  Enslish  money*  ttr  bill  «f  ex cliange,  to 
pay  a  debt  in  Paris  weir?  nenttted  by  .  Amster. 
ilam.  it  Moulti  rirjiiire  If'i!.  to  uiiclmrge  a  debt  of  a 
franc,  or  L.  1  to  iLstiiUrgo  ■*  <Ubt  of  '24-  (mncs  :  And, 
tlierclbre,  if  the  exchanj^e  bct>veen  1, nn'.in  and  I'a- 
ris  wa«  at  1\,  it  would  he  indiherent  to  tiie  English 
nerchant  whether  he  retiiitfed  directly  to  Parts,  or 
indirectly  tii  Amsterdam ;  but  if  the  exchange  b«» 
tween  London  and  Paris  was  tAove  84,  thev.a<di- 
rect  remittance  would  be  prelereble;  while,  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  direa  exchange  was  less  iliaa  -' 
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yfli;«{ite  34,  t||0  indiMet  mhtwiM  o^ght  at  plainlj  to  bo 

"  Suppogc,"  to  borrovr  an  example  from  Dr  Kelly 
(Universal  Camhut,  Vol.  II.  p.  1S7),  "  ihe  ex- 
change  of  London  and  Lisbon  to  be  at  fiSil.  prr 
milrec,  and  that  of  Li«bou  oa  Madrid  ^Oi>  rees  per 
doHar,  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Ma-> 
drid  ia  34d.  Sterling  per  dollar;  for  as  1000  reel :  6Sd. 

900  raas  to  '.  3^.  But  if  the  direct  exchange  of 
LoodOB  on  Madrid  be  S5d.  St«rliiw;)er  dollar,  then 
London,  by  remitting  directly  to  Madrid,  must  pay 
S,5d.  for  every  dollar  ;  H-liereas,  by  remitting  through 
Lisbon,  ho  will  pay  only  ;i'kl. ;  it  is,  tlierclore,  tnc 
interest  <it'  London  to  remit  indirectly  to  Madrid 
tfanugh  Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  London 
dlMft  directly  on  Mtulrid,  he  will  receive  35d.  Ster- 
Bng  per  dollar}  vbereaa,  by  drawing  indirecU/ 
tbroQgh  Liabon,  ho  would  racare  only  S4d>  t  U» 
tliercfore,  the  interest  of  London  to  drawdilCdly 
on  Madrid.    Hence  the  lollowinf?  rules: 

1.  Where  the certa»«  price  is  givt  n.  draw  through 
the  place  which  produces  tlic  lowtu  arbilratcd  price, 
and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  highest. 

%  V/tustetbsuiwertttin price  is  given.draw  through 
diot  plaoo  wbidi  produoea  the  highest  arbitrated  price, 
■ad  fgniit  through  that  which  produces  the  lowwt" 
In  CovroDNO  Arbitbatiom,  or  when  more  than 
iiree  places  are  concerned,  then,  in  onler  to  find 
how  miicli  a  rt'^liltarH'(^  passing  through  ihem  all 
will  amount  to  in  the  last  place,  or,  which  is  the 
ume  thing,  to  find  tlie  aiiiitratcd  price  between  the 
fint  abd  nie  last,  we  hate  edy  to  repeat  the  differ^ 
ent  ttatemenu  in  the  ma».  mmm  m  in  the  fore* 
going  examples. 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Am- 
sterdam be  I'lem.  tor  L.  1  Stcrlnif:;  between 
Amsterdam  and  Lisbon  42d.  Flem  for  I  old  crtisade; 
and  between  Liaboo  and  F^uia  4S0  rees  for  3  franca. 
What  i$  the  ariiitteted  nrice  between  Loodoo  and 
Paria; 

In thefint  place,  •■SSt.Fleni.:  L.i::i3d.flein. 

:  81.  Sterling,  =  l  old  Crusade. 

Second  as  1  old  Cruside,  or  400  ree*  :  2s.  Ster- 
ling : :  -Vso  rei  .s  :  as.       Sterling,  —  3  francs. 

Third,  m  2s.  4-^.  Sterling  '.  3  franca  1  ^  L.  1  Ster- 
ling :  95  francs,  the  arbitrated  price  of  the  pound 
Sterling  between  London  and  Parii. 
Hue  operation  naj  be  abridged  aa  followa  : 

L.  1  Sterling, 

L.  ]  iSlerling  ss         35*.  Flemish. 

SI  shillings  Flem.    ss        1  old  Crusade. 
1  old  Crutade       =s       400  Rece. 
MOfleea  as  Snmca. 

Hence  =  S5  franc.. 

This  abridged  operation  evidently  consists  in  ar- 
nmgiog  the  tema  so  that  thote  which  would  form 
iIm  dinaof*  bi  conHnued  ttateweBte  ia  the  BuU  of 

Three  are  multiplied  together  for  a  common  divisor, 
and  the  oiIkt  terms  tor  a  common  dividend.  The 
CM-dinary  arithmetical  booko  abOUOd  With  CXaOllpIei 

o€  such  operations. 


The  following  aceoont  of  the 
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very  large  transactien  wat  Bctuallj  conducted,  by 

indirect  remittances,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  (o  expluin. 

Ill  I  SO  1-,  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  to  France  a  large 
subsidy  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  distinct  me< 
thods  presented  themselves ; 

1.  To  send  dollars  to  Parts  by  land. 

2.  To  remit  bills  of  exchange  directly  to  Fkrit. 
S.  To  autboriae  Paria  to  draw  directhr  on  Spain. 
The  fint  of  thete  irctboda  was  tried ;  but  it  waa 

found  too  slow  and  cxpn  .sive  ;  urd  the  second  and 
third  plans  were  conj^idered  likely  to  turn  tlie  ex- 
cliuiige  against  Spain.  'I he  following  method  by  the 
indirect,  or  circular  exchange  was,  then  n,ri ,  uloptcd: 
A  merchant,  or  banquier,  at  Pari-,  u  as  apuointcd 
to  manage  the  operation^  which  he  thua  conducted ; 
He  diote  London,  Amaierdam,  Hambnrgb,  Cadiz, 
Madrid,  and  Paris,  as  the  principal  hinges  on  «Iiich 
the  Operation  was  to  turn;  and  he  engaged  eorrc- 
spondcnts  in  each  of  these  cities  to  >,u])pmt  the  cir- 
culation. Madrid  and  Cadis  wvia  Uie  places  in 
Spain  from  whence  remitiavces  wcic  to  be  made; 
and  dollars  were,  of  coun»e,  to  be  lent  to  where  they 
bore  the  highest  price,  for  which  bilb  were  to  be 

Erecured  on  PiBda»  or  on  aojr  other  plaeea  that  nugb^ 
9  deemM  more  advantageous. 
The  principle  being  thus  establislu  d,  it  only  re- 
mained to  regulate  the  extent  ol'  the  operatiiui,  to 
as  not  to  issui:  too  nuich  ])aj)er  on  Spain,  and  to  give 
the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from 
reel  business.  With  this  view,  London  was  chosen 
as  n  place  to  which  the  operation  might  be  cbiefljr 
direi^,  as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  in 
England,  a  circunistancc  which  rendered  tbepcopori 
tional  exchange  advantageous  to  Spain. 

The  business  was  conuneneed  at  Paris,  nliere  the 
negociation  ot  drafts  issued  on  Hamburgh  and  Am- 
sterdam served  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  state ;  and  orders  were  transnaitted  to  theee 

G'lees  to  draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  Ijondon* 
adrid,  or  Cadii^  aoeotdiog  at  the  course  of  ex> 
change  was  ntost  favourable.  The  proceedings  were 
all  conducted  with  judgment,  and  attended  with 
complete  success.  At  the  conimenccnicnt  of  the 
operation,  the  course  ot"  exchange  oi  C  adiz  on  Lon- 
don was  36d. ;  but,  by  the  plan  adopted,  $pain  got 
39|d.,  or  above  8  prr  cetit.  by  the  remittance  of  cel- 
lars to  London,  and  considerable  advantagee  were 
also  gained  by  Oe  rifculatioo  of  bSIs  through  the 
several  places  on  the  Continent.  • 

Bills  of  exchange  arc  cither  made  jiayablc  nt  Vvmx 
sif^/i!  ; — at  a  certain  specified  time  after  sight,  or  t3»y»«rf 
ajier  date ; — or  ut  usance,  whicli  is  the  usual  term 
allowed  by  the  custom  or  law  of  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  payable.  Generally,  however,  a  few  days  are 
allowed  far  payment  beyond  the  term  when  the  bill 
becomes  due,  whicdi  ace  denominated  iajft  ^eraett 
and  which  vary  in  diflbrent  eountrfes.   In  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  thrre  days  of  grace  are  allowed 
for  all  bills  except  thoAc  payable  at  Bight,  which 
mu8t  be  paid  as  soon  as  presented. 

I'ho  ibilowing  is  a  statement  of  the  usance  and 


•  Kelly 'a  Cambist,  Vol.  II.  p.  168;  DidKM's  EUmetOt  qfComfneree,  2d  edit.  p.  £18. 
▼OL.  IV.  PABT  1*  Ft 
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I«ldL  Mill,  (t-*.  (fia-  rtipeciivsly  dowta  wmUht  ^fter  date, 
■llf        «%M,  4v«  4^  drtr.^^  V'tt''  ««*(, 


l^tndon  on 

Vwutee. 

Lute. 

Umvce. 

ol' 

Gnet. 

f.r»ce. 

Anuterdam 

1  ni 

d. 

6 

(iibraltar 

2  m  «. 

14 

Rotterdam 

]  m 

d. 

6 

Leghorn 

3  ni 

la. 

0 

Antwurp 

1  m 

d. 

6 

|Lcip8ic 

14  d 

a. 

0 

Hamburgh 

1  n> 

d. 

12 

Genoa 

3  m 

d. 
d. 

SO 

AltOMI 

1  m 

d. 

12 

Venice 

S  m 

6 

Danuic 

14  d  n. 

10 

VietMwt 

14  d 

a. 

s 

Pari** 

SO  d|d. 

10 

Malta 

30d 

d. 

IS 

Bourdeaux 

.'JO  d  d. 

10 

Napit* 

3  in  d. 

3 

Bremen 

1  w 

d. 

8 

Palermo 

S  ni 

Id. 

0 

Barcelona 

Go  did. 

U 

Lisbon 

30  (! 

s. 

6 

Geneva 

30d|d. 

5 

Oporto 

SO  d 

6 

Madrid 

2  m|8. 

Ilio  Janeiro 

30  d 

d. 

6 

Cwlis 

60d|d. 

• 

pubiin 

21  d 

1. 

S 

BilbM 

Smld. 

ICofk 

n  d 

i. 

S 

•rBiliiitf 


In  the  dating  of  bilia  the  aearatjrie  ii  now  uaed  la 

every  countrjT  bi  EoMpt,  wiA  the  excepUon  of 

In  LoiiiJon,  bills  of excliunm'  are  bought  ami  sold 
by  brokerK,  who  go  round  to  the  principal  merchants 
and  discover  vrhether  tlicy  are  buyers  or  sellers  of 
btUt.  A  few  of  the  broken  of  most  influence,  after 
■nertainlni  the  ttate  of  the  rehtive  supply  and  de« 
roand  for  bdls  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  transactions  of  the  day  are  settled,  with 
Such  duviaiions  as  particular  bills  from  their  bt'ing 
in  very  high  or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to. 
The  price  fixed  by  the  brokers  is  that  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Wettenhall's  list;  but,  it  ia  suted  bj  Mr 
Goldsmid,  that  the  first  houae*  genenlij  aegMsialo 
their  biUa  on  ^  1, 11  ud  S  peretKt.  better  terma  than 
tkoee  <|iioted.  In  Loadoa  and  othergreat  cooniier- 
cial  dtiea,  •  daas  of  middlemen  speculate  largely  on 
the  rise  and  &1I  of  the  exchange,  buying  biib  when 
tbty  LXj  cct  a  ilaa^  «ad  adiing  thn  iritan  a  611  b 
anticipated. 

Biiioiy  and  Aiomlag$s  tfMU  ^Eaehangt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  tlic  prcclRc  ora  wlirn 
bills  of  exchange  were  first  eiujiloyecl  to  transfer  and 
adjust  the  mutual  claims  and  obligations  of  mer- 
chants. Their  invention  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Arabiana  and  the  Jews  of  the  middle  agea;  bat  it 
aeemc  oettaio  that  biila  were  in  ate  in  remote  antiqaip 
ty.  Iiocrateaitatea  dwtaatniigerwhohadbroaght 
some  cargoea  of  com  to  Athens,  furnished  a  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  SlratocJes  with  an  order,  or 


bill  of  exchange,  on  a  town  on  tlie  Pontus  Euxinus, 
where  money  was  <i«ing  to  liiiii  ;  and,  because  the 
person  who  hiad  drawn  the  lull  tiud  no  fixed  dumkile, 
Stratocles  was  to  have  recourse  on  a  merchant  in 
Athens,  in  the  event  of  iu  bfliBg  pwtwted.  Tho 
mercfaaot,  laya  laocratea,  who  proonad  lUa  ardar 
fooad  It  astranwij  advantageoua,  ioaaaadi  il 
enabled  him  to  avoid  risking  his  fortune  on  seaa 
covered  with  piratea  and  the  hoatile  squadrooa  of  tha 
Lacedemoniant.  (Da  Flaitw,  JliidkareAai  tar  laiGraM^ 

I.  258.) 

There  is  aUo  unqoeatioBaUe  evidence  to  sbow^ 
that  the  method  of  tranaferring  aod  cancelling  tha 
dcbta  of  pirtiei,  icaidnia  at  a  diataoce,  by  mcaaa  of 
letteraofcradit,  or.whh^iatheaMBalhiogisaCMl, 
by  means  of  billa  of  exchange,  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Romans.  Ciicro,  in  one  of  his  cpi.-.tlcs  to  Atli- 
cus  (Kjiisi.  fill  AltiVKin,  XII.  uuinirt  s  whether  hia 
st»n  must  (  arry  cash  to  defray  the  cxpencc  of  his 
Studies  along  with  him  to  Athens,  or  wbelber  ha 
might  not  save  this  trouble  and  cspcnoe  AyoMatMHy 
«i  atiijgNaieHl  far  am  t^mdeat  mamjhm  m  anJStat 
ta  Jloair  oa  Ajf  dirttfor  lAerr.  It  la  avidentt  ftvm  a 
aubacquent  epistle  of  Cicero's,  that  the  latter  me- 
thod had  been  preferred,  and  that  the  traotferenoe 
of  i)it  money  had  in  consequence  been  rendavod  Mk* 
necessary.    (Epist.  ad  Alticum,  XII.  27.)  % 

Mr  Macpherson  slates  (Annalt  of  Contmerett  1> 
p.  40.5,)  that  the  first  mention  of  bills  of  exchaaga 
in  modern  history,  occurs  in  1255.  The  Pope  hav> 
log  quarrelled  with  Manfred  King  of  Sicl^,  eagage^ 
on  ffenrj  III.  of  England  ogreeinf^  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  expence,  to  ili  posc  Manl'rcd  qiuI  rai»e 
hi*  second  son  l"<liniind  to  the  Sicilian  throne.  The 
enterprise  misgave.  Hut  the  merchants  ot  .Siemia 
and  l-'lorence  who  had  originally  advanced  the  money 
lo  carfj  it  into  effect,  or  rather  to  gratify  the  Popcv 
rapaci^,  were  repaid  by  bilia  of  exchange  drawn  on 
the  Prdata  of  England ;  who,  jtlthoug h  they  pro- 
tested they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  transac- 
tion, were  nevertheless  compelled,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  pay  the  bills  and  intor  l  .' 

Caproany,  in  his  Mrmoirt  respecting  dte  Com- 
merce, &c.  of  Barcelona,  gives  a  copy  of  an  ordon- 
nance  of  the  magistracy,  dated  in  1394^  enacting 
that  bilia  should  be  acoei>ted  withiif  twcn^-fiMir 
houis  after  ti>eir  preaentatioo; — a  aufficient  proof 
that  they  were  in  general  use  in  the  beginning  <»  Ao 
fourteenth  century. 

Hut  whatever  may  have  been  the  era  of  the  intro- 
duction of  hills  of  txtliarge,  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  inventiooi  have  redounded  more  to  the  gencnl 

advaniaga.  Without  this  simple  and  ingeaiaoaaoB- 
ttivance,  commerce  could  never  have  made  aaj  ooo- 
aiderable  progrett.  Had  dicra  been  no  meant  of 

settling  and  adjusting  the  mutual  claims  of  debtora 

and  creditors  otlicrwise  than  by  the  intervention  of 


ltd 


*  In  France  no  days  of  grace  are  allowed  on  billa  payidile  d  oaa. 

t  In  Austria,  bills  payaOa  at  tlji^  OT  an  danand*  or  at  litB  than  Mvan  dqfi  alW  t^glii Ol* dati^  aia  Bttt 
allowed  aaj  daya  of  grace. 

X**  J>a  Ciearooa,  vt  icribne,  ita  ftdam  :  ipsi  pendttaa  da  tenpaia :  aoauianim  qmntaa  apoi  arh  lak 

permutetur  tu  videbis."  In  his  notes  on  a  pBrallel  passage*  Giwiw  ivmltib  Ptmatalia  eat  qnad  mae 
barbare  cam&WM  ^HdXtu—^Efitt.  ad  Auicum,  XX.  24.) 
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h--«vy  at  (jieuliic  money,  for  bank  paper  is  only  another  ape- 
»^.!L  cie»  of  bills  of  cxcbao|^,  a  very  great  proportion, — 
;  nHugr  Inindmlt  of  nilbgnat-xof  mk  caphu  whidi  ia 
IMHT  ttXdng  pfodncliTO  tabour  in  motfon  in  evefjr 

quarter  T  tfic  globe,  and  ministcrin:-  rn  tlie  com- 
l'ort«,  the  wants,  and  the  enjoyments  of  mankind, 
must  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  expediting 
tbaae  exchanges  which  are  much  better  effected  by 
the  agency  of  a  few  quire*  of  paper.  Instead  of  a 
perpetnl  inpoitation  and  exportation  of  gold  nod 
■Qver.  neeeMtrily  ntteoded  by  an  imotanity  of  trou- 
ble and  expencfl^  •  fev  blUa  of  exdinn^  posseiaed 
of  almost  no  intrinsic  wortli,  and  which  may  be 
transferred  w  ith  the  utmost  fucilitv ,  siilTice  to  balance 
sad  adjust  the  most  extensive  und  cnnijilicated  trans- 
actions. But  the  mere  cctting  free  of  an  immense 
reproductive  power,  which  mu«t  othcm  in-  have  been 
Olgtged  in  a  comparatively  disadvaotagcous  employ* 
wont,  ia  only  one  of  the  many  beoeiita  which,  ia  • 
eommerdal  pcnnt  of  view,  we  owe  to  the  use  of  bills 
of  exchanpe.  By  cheapening  tlie  inslriimrnts  with 
whicii  cDrnmcrce  is  carried  on,  tliey  have  materi- 
ally reduced  the  price  of  almost  every  commodity; 
■od  have,  in  consequence,  increased  the  command 
of  ail  classes  over  the  neceasaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
■■d  ncccleraled  Ibe  progrett  of  civilization,  by  oc- 
eutoniog  a  mtteh  nore  extenain  intercourse,  and 
intimate  oonneetioo  betireen  dilfonent  and  indepen> 
dent  coitntriea  than  could  otherwise  Isare  talcen 
place. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  their  cllccta  have  been 
equally  falutary.  They  have  enabled  every  indivi- 
dual imperceptibly  to  transfer  his  fortune  to  other 
countries,  and  tO  preaerW  It  taib  alike  from  the  ra- 
ftoiiy  of  his  mm  jmonnMDt,  and  the  hostile 
tnein  of  otben.  The  tecority  of  property  baa  in 
this  way  been  prodigiously  augmented.  And  although 
wc  should  concede  lo  the  Rutinst,  that  paper  credit 
'  "ent  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly,"  •  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  it  has  powerfully  contributed 
to  render  subjects  less  dependent  on  the  policy,  and 
Icaa  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  injudici- 
ooa  and  impolilk  measures  of  their  rulers.  In  coun- 
tries in  a  low  stage  of  civilisation,  the  iababitanta  en- 
deavour, by  burying  all  the  gold  and  nlver  they  can 
collect,  to  preserve  a  part  of  their  property  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  extortion  of  the  despot*  by 
whom  they  are  alternately  ])Uitidered  and  oppressed. 
This  was  universally  the  case  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and  in  Turkey,  China,  and  other  Eaalem  countries, 
die  piacliee  it  atill  carried  on  to  a  TC(]r  great  extent. 


ehanga. 


count  for  the  constant  importation,  and  high  value 
oftke  predoilB  metab  in  India,  from  the  loss  which 
nr nriariJIy attendt  the  practice  oflioaiding; and un< 
doobtediy  tiiii  ioclcing  up  of  capita]  ia  one  of  the 

niiin  causes  of  tlie  extreme  poverty  of  thejiC  coun- 
tries. Hut  the  security  derived  from  bills  oi'  ex- 
change h  infinitely  greater  than  any  that  can  possi- 
bly be  derived  from  the  barbarous  expedient  of  trust- 
ing property  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Pregnant 
with  thouaanda  fliu  the  tenp  unaeen,"  and  in  a  mo> 
ment  placea  fbe  largeat  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of 
daiver !  Mr  Harris  was,  therefore,  right  in  stating, 
**  that  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange  was  tlic 
greatest  security  to  merchants,  both  as  U>  their  per- 
sons and  fflt'cts,  nnd  consequently  the  greatest  eu- 
couragement  to  commerce,  and  the  greatest  blow  to 
despotism,  of  any  thing  that  ever  was  invented."— 
{Harrit  on  Coins,  Part  I.  p.  108.) 

Freviotti  to  tha  peace  of  Paria  in  1 763,  Amater- 
dara,  became  of  ita  commerce,  tlie  wealth  and  puno- 
tiiatlty  of  its  merchants,  am!  their  iiitini.ite  connec- 
tion with  all  the  other  great  trading  cities  of  the 
world,  ivu-s  (lie  chief  place  wIiitc  the  accnmits  of  the 
dilierent  commercial  countrte!>  were  balanced  and 
adjusted.  But  the  entire  loss  of  foreign  trade,  and 
the  other  vexationa  to  which  Holland  was  aubject* 
ed  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  FIrencb,  haa  near^ 
Jjr  divested  Amsterdam  of  all  ahare  in  this  busi- 
neaa.  London  has  now  become  the  trading  metro- 
polis of  Europe,  and  of  the  w  orld.  The  vast  extent 
of  its  commercial  dealings  has  necessarily  rendered 
it  the  great  mart  for  bills  of  exchange.  Its  bill  mer- 
chants, a  class  of  men  remarkable  for  their  slirewd- 
ness,  and  generally  possessed  of  large  ctqiitals,  as- 
aiat  in  trimming  and  adjusting  the  bidanoa  of  debt 
and  credit  between  the  moat  remote  eouatrle*.'They 
buy  up  hills  where  they  are  cheap,  and  sell  tliem 
where  lliey  are  dear.  And,  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  ot  their  correspondence,  and  the  mugnitude 
of  their  transactions,  have  fo^^a  a  steadiness  to  the 
exchange,  to  which  it  conid  not  Otherwise  lum  a^ 

Laws  aw  Customs  respictimo  BlLts  Ain» 

Notes. 

A  Bill  of  Exchange  may  be  defined  lo  be  an  open  re- 
letter  of  requestor  order  from  one  person,  the  draw-  'P^"(t 
er,  to  another  person,  the  drawee,  who  ia  thereby  *** 
desired  to  pay  a  sum  of  monev,  therein  specified,  to 
a  third  peraoo,  the  jmuw.  When  the  drome  obeys 
the  rec|usst  or  order,  bj  aiibicribhig  the  doonawMj 


•     Blest  paper  credit!  last  and  best  supply  1 
Tliat  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 
Gold  imp'd  by  thee  can  compass  hardest  things^ 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kiaigat  * 
A  ain^  leaf  shall  waft  an  aro^  a''er. 
Or  ahm  of  aeoatsa  to  some  diatont  ahoM} 
A  leaf,  like  Sibyll's.  scatter  to  and  firo 
Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  wind  ahaU  Uovt 
Pregnant  n  ith  thousands  flits  the  scrap 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  ^ueen." 
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Lbw«€  be  bcconei  aeeeptar.  If  the  contrary  do  not  appear 
''^  °<_|''"-on  the  face  of  the  bill,  it  is  presumedtbat  tbe  dhnin 

,  has  funds  of  the  draper's  in  his  hunds  to  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  and  that  the  drawer  is  indebted  to  tlte 
pai/ee  to  timt  extent.  Tlic  bill  t'.iu.n  (i;n'r.iU>  a&  a 
transfer,  or  mercantile  n»»igiiiueiit  to  the  pa^ee,  of 
the  drawee's  dibt  to  the  drawer.  Hut  n  bill  may 
also  be  drawn  paj^able  to  the  drawer  or  his  order. 
Id  wh!cb  etie»  wneo  accepted,  the  document  ia  not 
•D  iMigameDt,  but  merely  the  aeknoH-lodgment  or 
cooBtitutlen  of  a  dcbu  This  ia  also  accamplishablc 
by  promisxnnj-uole,  whicfi  is  a  promise  by  one  per- 
son, the  nioicer  (Scoticc  Granter),  to  p  iy  u  ci  riiijii 
sum  to  unoiher  person,  the  jia^ee  (Scotiee  (it  >i  ,  ,'(■( .) 
The  bill  aud  the  pronti-^iorv-note  have  now  equally 
tlie  privily  of  being  a^^i^naUe,  or  irantferabte 
from  one  person  to  another  by  tndorseinent,  that  la, 
by  the  pajfte  aubacribing  bia  name  on  the  back  of 
the  document.  In  thia  caae  the  ptyee  beconea  an 
indoncr,  and  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  in- 
dorstiiient  is  made  is  callt  J  ilie  huh.rsee,  who  may 
again  indorse  to  another  ;  and  ia  this  manner  the 
bill  or  note  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without 
limitation.  Each  indorsation  may  be  made  in  full 
or  in  blank  ;  in  tuil,  by  filling  up  the  name  and  de- 
leription  of  the  par^  in  whoae  favour  it  ia  made, 
wkicb  ia  attended  with  several  advantages  if  the  do- 

cumcnt  should  be  lost  or  stolen  ;  in  bl.iiik,  by  nu  re- 
ly subscribing  flic  indor.ser's  name,  wiiicli  is  eijuiva- 
Icut  to  makiii;,-  ii  pay;i'jle  lo  tlie  /.rarer.  All  the  in- 
dori>ements,  or  any  one  of  thct^,  may  also  be  qualified 
by  the  words  ivtlJmtf  tWCWri^  «Dd  wiwiitbis  is  done, 
neither  the  indocaee  nor  any  aiibaei|iient  hoUer  of 
the  bill  or  note  can  bare  reeonrse  on  the  indors er 
who  thus  qualifies  tiis  indursation.  If  none  of  the 
indorsations  be  so  qualified,  the  la\l  holder  for  value 
and  iVi  bona jidc,  haa  all  the  jirior  indor.scr>  and  other 
parties  to  the  bill  or  note  bound  to  hiiu  jointly  aud 
severally.  He  may  select  any  one  of  them,  or  pro- 
ceed against  them  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  all 
were  to  become  bankrupt,  he  could  claim  on  the 
catste  of  each  fiir  the  whole  debt,  and  be  entitled  to 
reoeiTe  dividenda  from  all  the  estatet  until  he  ob- 

tained  full  p.-i:,-^>ir<!t,  but  wliich  he  niu^t  m.it  exceed. 
An  indorser  may  qualify  Win  indursation  by  the 
conditiuu  ih.it  ills  iiidiirsee  shall  not  have  the  power 
of  niakmg  an  indorsement  from  himself. 

From  the  negociability  thus  conferred  upon  them, 
bills  have  been  compared  to  bag*  of  money ;  but  at 
ahould  be  renenAered  that,  in  the  Ibniwr  case,  we 
tnuiafer  only  a  rigkt  /  m  die  latter,  the  prmertu 
hdf.  The  comparison  ia  best  supported  in  those 
transferences  viiueh  are  tnade  Hitliout  r(.-e'jur>c, 
since,  in  tho»e  iiisUiice^,  the  bill  parses  Iroat  hand 
to  hand  without  any  alteration  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  those  interested  in  it,  and  without  any  one 
acquiring  an  additional  security.  lu  the  MUipksi 
ciM,  howiever,  the  rwhts  ariaing  on  a  bill  may  be 
preserved  or  lost  by  £e  conduct  of  the  holder,  and 
where  there  hns  hrrn  fveti  one  untjualifled  Iiiilor.s;!- 
tioii,  tlic  duties  of  the  holdci'  are  of  a  dilieate  and 


important  oaiore.  Bot  tbeae  will  be  mora  reidily  i-*vof 
ondentood  after  we  have  pointed  oat  the  reqafaatoa^ 

of  a  bill.  ji:^ 

The  general  requisltea  of  a  bill  are,  that  it  must  p^^i^^j, 
bepii\.>'ile  nt  h11  esetits  :  that  it  must  be  for  pay- of  a  Bill ■ 
mcnt  ot  money  only;  and  thiit  the  money  must  DOtNM^ 
be  payable  from  any  particular  fund.  Of  the  more 
special  requisites  the  Jint  is,  that  any  bill  or  not* 
drawn  or  made  in  Great  Britain  (though  dated  a* 
broad  •)  or  in  its  coloniea,  ia,  that  it  b«  wiitMm  M 
paper  itamped  according  to  the  law  of  the  mother 
country  or  colony,  as  it  happens  to  be  draw  t\  in  the 
one  <ir  ilie  other.  The  stamp-duty  iarie-s  accord- 
ing- to  ilie  sum  in  the  hil',  and  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  payment  ;  but  for  these  particulars,  and  the 
mode  of  complying  with  the  provisions  of  tlie  iav, 
reference  ^ould  Iw  made  to  the  statutea  in  force  at 
the  time.  The  preeent  regulating  statute  is  that  of 
the  55th  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  both  as  to  inland  bills 
and  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange  drawn  here  on 
fort  ii,'n  countries.  .-Vs  to  bills  truly  driiwn  in  foreign 
states,  liot  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  traders  in 
this  country,  our  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  than 
as  to  whether  they  arc  or  are  not  stamped ;  but  nro- 
miisortf-notet  made  oui  of  Britain  are  declarea  not 
to  be  uegociable  or  payable  unless  atamptfd  agreeably 
to  our  laws.  Bills  drawn  at  home  must  also  be  wrlt« 

ten  on  llie  rl;itii[i  ;i]>pr.spriated  for  hillt..  If  on  a 
St.inip  c^f  another  (lerioiiiMnition,  thout;h  of  equal  Or 
superior  vrdue,  they  are  invalid  if  not  t;oi  re-stnnin- 
ed,  which  they  may  be  tor  payment  lite  duty  arid 
a  penalty  of  40s.  when  carried  to  the  stamp-office 
before  they  are  due,  but  when  after  due,  tlie  penalty 
ia  L.  10.  If  written  on  a  atamp  below  the  proper 
Value,  a  penalty  is  incurred  of  L.  50,  and  the  bills 
besides  are  null  (Bell's  Com.  on  Bankrupt  La-r, 
Vol.  II.  p.  '241))  t  hut  it  has  been  found  with  us  in 
England,  that  if  a  bill  is  not  properly  stamped,  a 
neglect  to  present  for  acceptance  or  payment  will  not 
relieve  parties  who  were  olherrxite  liable  in  the  ori> 
pnal  debt  in  respect  of  which  the  bill  was  granted. 

J'he  relief  in  this  casct  ia  granted  by  »  oonct  of  e- 
quity,  but  wbidi  reKef  is  not  extended  to  remote  in* 

diit«ers,  not  responsible  for  the  oritjinnl  debt.  Re. 
llel,  liowever,  is  «;iven  when  a  party  has  bound  him- 
seh' to  LM  int  n  v.nid  note  or  bill,  but  gives  one  by 
mistake  or  design  on  a  defective  stamp.  Ncgociable 
bills  under  L.  5  must,  by  S7th  Geo.  III.  c.  38»  be 
payable  within  twenty-one  days,  and  bear  the  name 
of  the  placg  where  they  are  made,  without  which 
also  checks  on  bankers  are  liable  to  stamp-duty.  Pe- 
nalties arc  likewise  imposed  on  the  p^>.st-dating  of 
h'.ic:h  rhfrl;},  or  of  bills  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  duty  by  apparciuly  hhortetiaig  the  term  of  pay-  • 
mcnt ;  and  there  are  pruvi!-i(nis  in  those  laws  respect- 
ing bills  drawn  in  sets  or  otherwise,  with  which  every 
trader  should  make  himself  acquainted.  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  do  in  all  its  bentingig 
alnoe  the  penalties  and  provisions  of  the  prior  sm- 
tiites  arc  retained  in  every  subse<jucnt  one,  except  as 
therein  specially  altered,    'l  liis  is  one  great  evil  in 


•  ChlUy,  5tb  edit.  p.  70,  7  T.  K.  601.  «  Caaip.  Z^np, 
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«^    our  fiscal  ngulMioM.   Where  the  hw  cannot  be 

AM  Kodcroit  ODMVtain,  proper* 
,tj  ioaMittrOr  and  iitigatioo  is  increased  to  a  mitdiie- 
▼Otis  extent.  Bat  the  worst  evil  is,  that  this  rtaCe  of 

t!h  1  IV.  Hicreasfs  In  a  prodigious  de;:rce  tht- intliu  iicc 
ot  the  crown,  by  the  power  over  tr.iders  which  is 
thus  placed  in  tJie  liands  ot  .tiolicilurs  of  •tlBBplf 
excise,  customs,  and  other  crown  otKcers. 

The  other  roqoisites  of  a  bill  are,  ^dlg.  That  it 
■hontd  bear  the  naoie  «f  the  place  at  which  it  it  made 
or  draim ;  and  if  the  ctreei  and  namber  of  the  houae 
be  added,  it  is  easier  to  gire  and  receive  the  notices 
that  may  be  nccesf-ary  in  proper  time.  :uihi,  Tlie 
date  should  be  distinctly  murked,  and,  if  n'li'/tcn  at 
length,  a  higher  protection  would  beattbrded  against 
accidental  or  intentional  alterations  and  vitiation!. 
If  a  bill  have  no  date,  the  date  of  imiui^  mil  be 
held  aa  the  date  of  the  bill.  The  tfaoe  of  pay* 

inent  should  be  clearlj  expressed;  and  a  lime  cer- 
tain is  necessary  to  make  the  document  negociabU  ; 
that  is  to  Kay,  the  payment  niList  not  depend  on  an 
event  that  can  never  iiappen,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  a  perton,  though  it  may  on  the  death.  5thTt/, 
The  plae$  at  which  a  bill  is  made  payable  should 
abo.  Ibr  the  aake  of  safe  negodatioR,  be  distinctly 
aiaied;  becauae  at  that  place  preseuimia  moat  be 
tnade  both  for  acceptance  and  payment  If  no  place 
be  mentioned,  the  place  of  doing  business,  if  the 
acceptor  have  one,  or,  i>therwise,  his  dwelling- 
house  bccoracf- the  place  of  presentment,  (u'/./y,  The 
auoa  payable  should  be  clearly  written  in  t ho  body 
of  the  bill,  and  the  superscription  of  the  sum  i;i  fi- 
gures will  aid  an  omissioD  io  the  body.  This  sum 
must  in  all  caaea  be  above  90s.;  and  if  pajaUe  mere 
tlian  twenty-one  days  afler  date  it  must  exceed  L.  5. 
^!h!>/.  It  should  contain  an  order  or  rcqueiit  to  pay. 
Bthiy,  or  bills  drawji  in  parts  or  sets,  eacli  part  or 
copy  should  mention  the  number  of  copies  used, 
and  be  made  payable  on  condition  that  none  of  the 
Others  has  been  paid.  The/orgery  of  an  indorse- 
aient  en  one  of  the  parts  passes  no  interest  even  to 
a  bona  Jide  holder,  and  will  not  prevent  the  payee 
from  recovering  on  the  other  part,  ^hly,  Every 
bill  should  8|>ecify  distinctly  io  xihom  the  contents 
are  to  be  paid;  but  a  6onu  fidf  holder,  or  his  execu- 
tor, may  fill  uj)  a  blank,  if  one  be  left,  tor  tiic  nimie 
of  the  payee,  and  recover  payment.  (Chitty,  82; 
Bail*  Vol.  II.  p.  251,  &c.)  If  it  be  intend- 

ed that  a  bill  IS  to  be  oagoctable,  it  should  contain 
tiM  operative  words  of  transfer   to  order although, 

if  the  original  ii-ti 
be  inserted  wiiliooL 
Wthly,  It  is  advlsablt 
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on  be  dear,  lliesc  words  may 
a  fresh  stamp.    (Chitty,  Sti.) 
in  all  ciises 


to  niM.Tt 


■iliif 


received;  since,  without  these  words,  the  holder 
of  an  inland  bill  for  upwards  of  L.  20  could  not, 
in  Eaglaad,  recover  interest  and  damage  agaiiut 
die  drawer  and  indorser  fct  defiudt  of  aceqplanee  or 

payment.  Bills  bearing  for  value  received,  and 
payable  after  date,  seem  also  to  possess  advan- 
tages when  lost,  under  the  stat.  9th  and  10th 
W.  111.  c.  17;  but  equity  would  probably  extend 
these  to  indorsements ;  nnd  3d  and  4th  Anne,  r.  f), 
it  is  thought  extends  the  same  to  notes.  (Chitty,  p. 

l^l'lu,      to  foreign  bills,  the  drawee  should 
■itaod  to  wlbetber  tbejr  are  to  be  paid  awtA  or  nifA* 


J.4W  of 

ccpting  or  paying  will,  in  the  one'  case,  depend  on  '"^L^l^** 

his  having  received  advice.  The  more  carei'uHy  all  .^^S^^ 
these  rcquisitt.-8  are  attended  to,  the  grt^ater  is  the 
weciirity  ni  all  concerned  against  accidents  and  litia 
gatiun.  But  traders,  we  fear,  have  too  generally  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  that  brevity  which  approachee 
to  looseness  of  expression,  and  against  that  preci- 
sion which  alone  can  keep  them  out  of  dilKculties. 

Whan  a  bill,  check,  or  note*  is  |>ayablc  oa  demand,  ^•cncrnl  es- 
or  when  no  lime  of  pavmeat  U  ejp'yened,  it  should  {'/ur"'^ 
be  presented  within  a  rea»on:d)!e  tiuie  after  receipt,  L'si^ss. 
and  i.s  p;iyable  on  present m r ii ! ,  witliont  the  allow- 
ance of  any  days  ol'  ^race.  I',  is  yet  ttr.ictlled 
(Chitty,  344,  el  teq.)  whether  b.lis  drawn  at  tight 
are  entitled  to  days  of  grace,  though  the  weight  of 
authority  is  rather  in  iaronr  of  them.  If  drawn  at 
eoe  or  nuMO  Am  after  sight,  the  davb  of  race  must 
be  allowed.  The  day  on  which  a  bill  is  dated  is 
not  reckoned  one ;  but  all  bills  having  days  of  grace, 
become  due,  and  mu'*t  be  presented  and  protected 
ON  the  thtrd  d^n/,  nnd  if  thai  day  be  a  Sunday  or  ho- 
liday, on  the  u\-u?id.  The  rule  for  giving  notice  of 
non-nccoptancc  or  non-payment  is  di&rent,  since,  if 
tiic  day  un  which  it  should  have  been  given  be  a 
day  of  rest,  by  the  religion  of  the  party,  such  as  the 
Jews'  SaUMth,  the  nonces  will  be  good  If  given  on 
the  next  day.  Calendar  months  are  always  under- 
stood with  respect  to  bills  ;  and  if  dated  on  the  SVlh, 
Sinh,  or  ;U>t  of  January,  payable  one  viottth  after 
date,  they  will  fall  due  on  the  ht^t  da:/  ot  I'ebruary, 
from  which  the  days  of  grace  arc  ta  be  calculated* 
Presentments  of  bills  should  be  made  witliin  business 
hoars.  Thcee  are  generally  considered  to  be  in  Loo-  Bintntst 
don  from  nine  morning  to  six  evening,  but  a  protest  tioun. 
has  been  held  good  against  an  ordinary  trader  when 
made  at  eight.  This  would  not  have  been  good  in 
the  case  of  bankers,  whose  hours  (from  nine  to  tivc 
in  London)  must  be  attended  to.  In  Edinburgh, 
bankers'  hours  arc  from  ten  to  Uircc  ;  traders'  frpm 
ten  to  three,  and  from  six  to  eight;  hut  there  are  no 
Scotch  dacisions  hoMing  these  as  the  only  businesi 
honrs.   A  verbal  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  an  m<- 

hind  bill  is  good;  but  as  suelt  notice  is  always  matter 
of  parole  evidence,  it  is  better  In  every  case  to  give 
notice  in  w  ritin;^  ;  iuid  the  reunlur  mode  of  doinj^  so 
is  by  post.  Such  notice,  it  put  into  the  general  Kiiln  ot'^ 
post-office,  or  aa  authorized  receiviog.bouse,  is  good  K"""^  ^'o* 
though  it  miseaiTy,  provided  the  letter  be  reguhirly 
booked,  and  reasonslble  proof  be  made  of  its  having 
been  put  into  the  post-office.  If  given  only  to  a 
bellman  in  the  street,  it  would  not  in  such  a  case  be 
good.  When  there  is  no  post  the  ordinary  mode  of 
conveyance,  such  as  the  /!>•,>,'  fliip  or  earner,  >«  suifi- 
cient.  As  to  fortlgn  hdi%,  notices  of  dishonour, 
with  the  respective  protests,  must  be  despatched  by 
post  on  the  day  wben  the  bills  become  due*  or  on 
which  acceptance  was  refused,  if  any  poat  or  or* 
dinary  couveyance  set  out  that  day,  and  if  not,  by 
the  next  earliest  conveyance.  (Chitty.  -Hi-)  As  to 
inland  bills,  notice  should  be  made  by  the  first  post 
after  the  cxpir\  of  the  day,  when  tlu'  parties  re» 
»ide  at  a  distance ;  it  in  tlie  same  town,  it  it  eiuNijth 
if  the  notice  bo  made  so  as  to  be  received  wttbin 
biislnwa  hoara  of  tfao  following  day  { and  thie  may 
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AW  rf    be  clone  by  the  twopenny  or  penny  poet,  if  receivable 
BilU  of  Bx.^j(|,jg  jjjg  time  mentioned.    When  a  holder  deposits 
bit  bill  at  his  banker's,  the  number  of  persons  entit- 
led  to  notice  is  increased  by  one ;  and  each  party  in 
succession  is  entitled  to  twenty-four  kourt  for  giv- 
ing notice.  (Ii  East  S.  Bell,  263.)    Such  notice,  as 
to  inland  bills,  is  nccti&ary  in  Kngland  for  pre- 
serving recourse  iis  to  the  princjp4tl  «um  only.  If 
protest  be  made  and  notice  given  within  lourtccn 
days,  the  recourse  is  preserved  as  to  tntemt,  du- 
nagea*  and  f xpeoeea.    In  Scotland  a  protest  is  ne- 
ceMty  in  every  caw ;  and  there  it  no  distinction 
made  aa  to  the  mode  ef  fccotuae  faelweeo  principal 
and  inti'rett;  but  intimation  to  tlw  drawer  within 
fourteen  days  preserves  reconrse  for  the  whole  (Bell, 
Vol.  II.  p.  If'^i)  ;  nnJ  il  has  been  duiided,  tliat  no- 
tice to  an  indorscr  may  be  gmid  t  vi  n  niter  tbt  (bur- 
teen  days,  if  there  has  been  no  nnneecsfary  dcLny, 
{Fac.  Col.  Sd  June  181d.)    But  this  applies  only  to 
inland  bills,  and  a  bill  drawn  from  Scotland  upon 
Eiwland  is  in  Scotland  held  to  be  foreign.  (Bell. 
Vol.  II.  p.  265.)    Every  bfU  ihould  be  presented  for 
p.ivnieiit  on  the  day  upon  which  il  f.ilLs  due.  unUi'S 
tli  it  be  rendered  impossible  by  some  untore«een  and 
inevitali'e  accident,  fiucb  as  sbip«reck,  or  sudden  ill- 
ness, or  de:itli.     To  preserve  recourse,  the  accident, 
and  the  nrescntmcnt  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible 
•iierwarus,  must  be  intimated  witbont  debi]r>  and, 
if  denied,  proved  by  the  partv  who  amba  nooncw. 
The  aane  doctrine  will  hold  aa  te  pmentmenta 
fi»r  non>aceeptance,  and  notices  of  diBbonour.  But 
the  loss  or  destruction  of  a  bill  is  no  excuse  for 
not  demanding  payment  and  protesting-;  the  pro- 
test in  that  ca^e  being  made  upon  n  lopy  or  stute- 
tnent  of  tlie  bill,  if  the  party  who  has  right  to  hold 
the  bill  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  such  a  statement. 
If  the  dettmction  oi  the  bill  can  be  proved^  actioii 
will  be autt^Ded  h  a  eoaiC  of  law;  uT  not,  the  re- 
dress  is  got  npoo  giving  an  indemnity  in  a  court  of 
equity ;  but  tt  equity  will  not  interfere  where  law 
can,  it  is  of  importntu:e  in  such  a  case,  and  indeed  in 
all  case;;  of  diHiculty,  to  resort  at  once  to  the  best 
professional  advice.    Inconsiderate  attempts  to  re- 
medy neglects,  or  cure  what  i.s  defective,  generally 
make  the  caw  worse,  and  often  iuiulicate  tmrader* 
Caaea  of  mat  haidsliip  and  difficulty  fldpaentlj 
wow  on  bate  granted  partly  for  tumriouM  contideia. 
tion.    A  mighty  benefit,  however,  has  now  been 
conferred  by  the  statute  58tli  Geo.  III.  c.  gs,  which 
enacts,  "  That  no  hill  of  exchange  or  proniissory-noto 
tbat  shall  be  drawn  or  mode  after  the  pauing  of  thi* 
act  shall,  though  it  may  have  been  given  fur  a  usurious 
conaideration,  or  upon  a  usurioui  contract,  &e  wM 
in  thekatidt  of  an  indorsee Jbr  valuable  eoaiutinnofmv, 
unless  such  an  indonee  bad*  at  the  time  of  discount- 
ing or  paying  such  oonlldefntion  for  the  same,  actual 
»oth  r  that  such  bill.  Sic,  had  been  originally  ^;ivcn 
for  a  u.surious  consideration,  or  upon  a  usurious  con- 
tract."    It  is  much  10  be  regrettid,  that  the  same 
protection  was  not  extended  by  ibis  statute  to  the 
innocent  hi-lder  of  a  bill  granted  for  a  game  debt. 
Such  bills  are  itill  void  in  the  bands  of  a  bona  Me 
indorsee.   In  Sootland,  it  baa  been  decided  other- 
wile.    {25th  January  17*0,  Nielson;  Bell,  Vol.  II. 
p.  SlO.)   Hie  rage  for  legislation  has  not  yet  ex. 


■Ifacs«r 
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tended  itself  to  lawyers,  who,  as  a  body,  can  hardly    Law  if 
be  cx|>ected  to  display  an  anxiety  to  remedy  defects  ^^J"' ^' 
which  add  to  tlieir  emoluments  and  consequence,  ^^^j^ 
How  much  of  the  learning  of  this  profession  is  wast- 
ed on  nicetiea  anddifficultiei  tliat  would  readily  yield 
to  the  apell  of  an  act  of  Parliament !  To  the  law, 

how  ever,  \>  i-  owe  tins  found  luaxin:,  tbat,  "  unlets 
it  has  been  so  expres-ly  declared  by  the  le^'i.slature, 
as  il  fornu'rU  vvas  in  the  euse  of  u^ury,  .'iiul  stjlj 
as  to  bilk  tar  gamt  debts,  illegality  of  consideration 
will  be  no  defence  in  an  action  at  ihe  suit  of  a  bona 
Jide  holder,  without  notice  of  tiie  illegality,  unless  he 
obtained  the  bill  after  it  becantedue.   (Chitiy,  105.) 
Tkm^fitrfffry  doca  not  viiiMe  a  bill.  The  forged  do-  BtteiT 
eumcnt  it  good  to  and  against  all  parties,  but  (bote 
whose  names  are  forbi  d.     .A^.iir.-t  (  ne  wl.ote  iiamc 
is  l'cMj;id,  it  is  true,  it         neither  n;|i]n)rt  un  ac- 
t'l-n  nor  ground  a  claim:  "  Vet  il  he  lia\t  jiiven  cre- 
dit to  acceptances  or  todorsations  as  binding  on  htm, 
forued  by  the  same  hand,  he  will  be  liable."  (3  Esp. 
M.  F.  60.    1  Bell,  250.^   Subtequent  approbation 
alio  doea  away  an  objection  on  the  head  w  forgery 
or  fraud,  and  generally  all  sorts  of  objections  other- 
wise competcni.    This  doclrine  holds  as  to  vitia-  l  Owtaf 
lions  when  the  stamp  laws  are  not  eoncctned ;  but  Vliittf«i 
without  the  consent  of  parties  all  vitiutions  or  altera- 
tions of  bills  in  material  parts  are  fatal,    (ii  Kelt, 
252.)    A  clerk  or  aervant  may  accept  a  bill  for  hi;  A«»pci»» 
master  if  authorised  so  to  do ;  and  authority  will  be  ^1 
inferred  from  a  aanetioned  practice.    The  law  on 
this  point  is  dangerous,  and  would  require  legislative 
revision.     If  tlie  servant  or  a<;eiit  do  not  cxpl.iin  the 
cliaraeler  iji  Bliielj  lie  act-s,  but  iubctribc*  his  own 
name  simply,  he  will  bind  himself,  not  his  employer. 
An  acceptor  may  enlarge  the  term  of  payment,  or  *  "Pditii**! 
accept  for  a  part,  or  under  anv  other  condition  not 
•gptened  in  the  bill ;  but  in  that  case  it  it  optional 
in  the  bolder  to  talie  the  acceptance  at  thua  ofl^red, 
or  to  proceed  at  if  no  nich  oifvr  had  been  rjndi  :  if 
rejected,  the  protest  should  bear  the  condition,  nnJ 
the  rijeetion  of  il  ;  il  .'^bould  a!so  be  ki  ]il  in  \  ii  «  ,  that 
a  holder  who  acceplb  of  a  limited  or  conditional  ac- 
ceptance, liberates  the  drawer  and  prior  indorscr,  un- 
lets he  have  their  content.  Ulanlt  indortementa  are  laitsat 
held  to  bo  of  the  daleoftlie  bill  until  ibe  conlwy  iao^ 
proved.  Indortementa  after  the  tena  of  pmrnenl, 
though  for  value,  do  not  protect  the  Indorwea  nice  !n« 
dorsenictits  before  niatuntv  ;  vei  y  slight  evidence  i.>  ad- 
mitted as  proof  of  knowledge  of  dishonour,  and  the 
holder  in  that  case  becomes  li.ible  to  all  exceptions 
which  can  be  stated  against  the  right  of  bis  ininiediatc 
indorscr,  or  the  person  who  held  the  bill  Mtu  n  it  be- 
came due.   When  acceptance  it  refutedj  and  the  bill 
returned  whb  prot^t,  action  may  be  ndaed  imme- 
diately against  the  drawer,  though  the  regular  time 
ot  payment  is  not  arrived.    His  debt,  in  such  a  case, 
is  considered  aa  contracted  ibe  momi  nl  the  bill  was 
drawn  ;  if  the  date  of  the  bill  be  prior  to  tliat  of  a 
commission  ofbaitkrupt,  the  debt,  in  such  a  ca^e,  may 
be  claimed  upon.  As  to  current  bills,  and  contingent 
dalmt,  tl)e  cose  is  unfortunately  different ;  in  these 
reipectt  England  Blight  derive  gicat  hdp  frooi  tbo 
kwof  Seotland. 

The  drtnu:r,  who,  having  funds,  refuses  to  accept,  1 
is  responsible  ibr  the  consequeocca  to  the  draxeer,^ 
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I  .L**  of  and  may  also  be  sued  for  payment  by  the  payee  or 
I  holder,  the  presentment  aod  proteatiii^  of  the  bill  fur 

1  non-acceptance,  operating  oa  an  iotuuBteil  aaiieu- 

f  ~     ~  meat  ana  complete  transfer  of  the  debt  fo  tie  kelatr, 
who  in  Scotland  k  preferred  to  any  aidieequent  ar- 
;  rester.    The  dnmet  who  has  no  fands  is  not  bound 

to  accept ;  but,  after  proast  for  non-acceptance,  he 
may  accept  liiiprji-protMt  for  the  honour  of  tlic 
drawer  and  inilurscrii,  or  cither  of  them.  A  third 
farly  may  thus  accept  for  honour  supra-protest ;  and 
whoever  doga  ae,  if  be  give  immediate  notiee«  and 
aaadoff  the  protest,  may  have  immediate  reeoane 
OB  the  party  or  partial  for  whoK  honour  be  haa  ia« 
terfercd. 

2***  It  is  the  duly  of  a  payef,  when  directed  by  the 
drawer,  and  of  every  one  who  is  merely  an  agent  for 
the  owner,  though  acting  gratuitouKly,  to  present  a 
bill  for  acceptance.  The  time  thought  reasonable 
ivt  tbia  pmpoea  is  twenMr.four  houn,  or  at  teaat 
withm  bwfaieH  bontvof  the  day  ioDowing  that  on 
which  the  bill  was  received.  It  is  prudent  in  all 
holders  of  a  bill  to  present  for  acceptance  within  this 
period ;  ami  in  all  raxes  where  a  presentment  is 
made,  and  acceptance  refused,  notice  shrmld  bo 
given  to  all  against  wliotn  it  is  meAiit  to  [ircsL'rvi-  re- 
course. A  draught  may  be  Jeft  twenty-four  hours 
with  the  drawee,  if  no  post  go  out  in  the  ineaniime  ; 
l>ut  if  he  intimate  within  ibat  time  that  he  will  not 
accept,  or  asfc  more  time  to  oonrider,  tMiet  ikoM  be 
pvtH.  (Chitty,  2SS,  2S9.)  A  verbal  acceptance,  if 
it  can  be  proved,  or  ouc  by  a  separate  writing,  binds 
the  drawee;  but  in  Scotland  none  but  a  tviitten  ac- 
ceptance on  the  bill  will  authorize  the  usuttl  summa- 
ry diligence.  (Chitty,  217-270;  2  Bell,  C9-240.) 
If  ihe  drawee  had  no  Aindt,  notice  to  the  drawer  it 
not  neceaaaiy  %  bat  aa  tiie  net  having  fmida  it  amat* 
ter  of  fact  to  be  proved,  it  is  safer  ra  this,  and 
indeed  in  all  other  cases,  to  give  the  usual  and  re- 
gular  notice.  When  a  bill  is  dr.iwn  at  some  certain 
time  ajler  iighi,  presentment  is  urceisttrij  to  fiv  the 
term  of  payment,  llespecting  biiU  ol  iliis  descrip- 
tion, both  foreign  and  inland,  the  general  rule  is,  that 
due  diligence  mtul  be  used.  Foreign  billt^  ao  dntwn, 
owy  be  put  into  the  circulation  without  aeoeplanee 
as  long  as  the  convenience  of  the  raeceaaive  holders 
require;:  ;  i  i  i  it  !i  'n  cn  found  not  to  be  Inches  (In 
Scotland  ttiy/ii,  uc  ui.Jue  delay)  to  keep  a  bill  (at 
tliree  days'  sijiht)  out  in  the  circulation  for  twelve 
months ;  but  if,  iiutead  of  circulating,  a  holder  were 
to  lock  it  up,  this  would  be  laches.  An  unaccept- 
ed inland  bill  may  alto  be  put  into  circubrtioQ,  and 
any  lioUer,  wbo  does  not  circulate  il^  lias  a  reason- 
able  time,  such  as  the  fourth  day  respecting  a  bOI 
drawn  with!n  twenty  miles  of  London,  for  presenting 
it  there  for  acceptance.  r)e»p.itcli  and  attention, 
however,  are  always  advimble.  It  is  ?aiil  that  when 
a  bill  has  been  already  protested  for  non-acceptance, 
and  due  cocice  thereof  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
piOtest  or  to  give  notice  on  account  of  non-payment; 
MtitiaaaaaltodosobaadtheaaGn'praGtiae.  Jha 
sane  rales,  and  the  same  time,  should  be  observed 

as  to  non-pr.ymi'nt,  tlKit  are  uIkitvc-i!  ris  to  protest 
aad  notice,  m  the  cose  of  uou>acct:ptancc.  When 


inland  bills  are  made  payable  on  a  day  named  and    Uw  n( 
fixed  in  the  btlb»  it  is  common  to  delay  preaenting  D>"'  '^^ 
them  for  acospianoe,  uatil  they  can  also  be  pwseiil. .  jTg*'. 
cd  for  payment,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  protest  for  ^  f'*-^ 
both ;  but  it  is  better  to  make  a  presentment  fitr  ac- 
ceptance  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.    It  has  already  been  stated,  that 
notice  either  of  non-acceptance  when  a  presentment 
has  been  made,  or  for  non-payment,  must  be  given 
to  ali  the  parties  to  whom  the  holder  intends  to  resort 
Ibr  payment.    Bankruptcy  is  no  excuse  for  neglect*  Efllatsf 
iag  any  step  in  the  negooation  of  a  bilL  If  a  pai^  Bsokisftqr. 
bo  bankrupt,  notice  of  reooorse  should  be  given  to 
him  and  his  =  iun.ces;  if  dead,  to  his  executor  or 
administrator,  ii  abroad,  the  notice  should  be  left  at 
his  place  of  residence,  if  be  have  one,  and  a  demand 
of  oceepiancu  or  payment  (when  that  is  necessary) 
should  be  made  of  his  wite  or  servant.  Notice 
should  also  he  made  to  one  who  merely  guaiantcea 
payment ;  and  a  penon  who  subociibaa  a  bdl  imt  ad- 
dressed to  him,  IS  held  to  be  a  collateral  security. 
If  notice  be  made  to  one  indorser,  he  may  give  no- 
tice to  prior  indorM  r*,  or  to  the  drawer ;  and  if  done 
timeouffly,  it  will  be  available  to  the  holder;  but  no- 
nce by  a  party,  not  party  to  the  bili»  BOT  agflUt  fiOMT a 
[>arty,  will  not  be  available. 

AccoMmodatioo^Osareniliifect  to  die  mmom  raka  ActonnM.- 
as  other  paper,  ezcspt  anwy  those  who  agree  lodsdoaP*. 
lend  their  names  or  credit.  Among  them,  the  role 
is,  tti.-t  ?)L  for  whose  use  the  moncv  i-  tn  be  raised 
shall  provide  for  the  bill ;  but  a«  oil  the  uther.s  have 
an  action  of  relief  when  forced  to  pay,  they  are  en- 
titled to  notice.  In  Scotland  this  has  beea  extended 
to  the  drawer  when  he  is  not  the  party  for  whom  the 
credit  was  intended.  With  respect  to  efasa*paper,  Cmii-r^, 
it  ia  lidd  thtt  ntnlual  aocflaBmadationa  ciehanged 
are  good  considerations  for  each  other ;  that  in  case 
of  bankruptcy,  a  dividend  from  any  one  estate  is  to 
be  held  as  payment  of  ull  that  can  I>e  demanded  in 
respect  of  that  debt ;  and  that  there  cao  be  no  dou- 
ble ranking  of  the  same  debt.  But  questions  of>ea 
arise  in  such  cases  which  require  the  utmost  profes- 
sional shill  to  comprehend  ar>d  decide.  In  a  short 
dijgeet  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  tlM 
niceties  of  legal  questions ;  and  we  can  only  observe 
generally,  that  parties  should  never  act  in  casei<  of 
difficulty,  without  taking  the  befit  prwftiisional  assist- 
ance. 

The  lam  respecting  bills  of  exchange  is  less  of- 
fensive  to  reason  than  almost  any  other  branch 
of  our  lawj  aiooe,  where  the  law  ia  silent  here,  re» 
oouite  la  bad  to  the  cnrtom  of  merchants.  Still 
there  are  many  pointa  which  might  easily  be  in> 
proved,  if  lawyers  would  sethearti^  about  the  work. 
Lawyers,  however,  arc  seldom  innovators,  though 
the  innovations  required  be  only  for  the  belter ;  and 
very  few  otbon  ait  aUo  to  legislate  in  matters  cf  Ja* 
risprudence. 

The  best  authorities  respecting  the  law  of  bills  are 
the  treatises  of  CM^p  and  of  Bi^^  as  to  £a|^isb 
law,  aad  Vr  Bdf  a  mlaaUa  Cammtnimiu  < 


caaiffr  JM^tmImw^  m  to  Scotch  law. 
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TABtss  set ATTTs  TO  TUB  BtcRAiroi  *txmM»  OftSAr  •MTAiir  AW  oniii  ettvuntn*. 

I.  ACCOUNT  of  the  market  prices  of  Standard  Gold  and  SiLVKRBuLLioy.ihowing  their  relative  proportiona 
to  eacli  otiier ; — the  rrnl  par  and  course  of  exchange  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  per  centagt  in 
fiivour  of  and  against  London : — the  per  centage  abo?e  and  below  the  mint  price  of  gold )  and  the  nuaber  of 
Bank  of  Engfand  motet  Id  dreulatioii  from  1700  to  1819.* 
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Bank  of  Eoflud 
Note*  in  Circala. 


■  6,001,810 

6ll«l,770 


*  Thit  table,  with  the  exception  of  the  column  of  Bank  of  Englaod  noteB,  from  176o  to  I8O9,  is  estneled 
from  the  second  edition  of  Mr  Mushet'*  pampMet.  T%e  Ittt  ten  ytm  have  been  filled  up  fitom  the  000011018 

given  in  the  Reportt  on  the  Exptdiency  of  the  Bank  rntmin^  Ctuh  Paymemti,  laid  befbre  nrlfauiient  in  1819. 

The  til.-, !  f::r  \t  t:ikLii  at  ."i  schillings,  11  frrntc",  «iu!  [.  wliicli  is  ('-teemed  the  true  jmr  by  tlic  merchants, 
thoii;,'h  it  tiiliertf  about  ^  ;,rr  cent,  from  tlu-  |iar  >'  Id.  H.itiibur^li  currencyV,  an  cstinintcti  by  Dr  Kelly  from 
flif  Mint  regulations.  The  silver  in  the  Ln^v.-h  puund  tterlmt;  is  valueil  tiiri)Uj:lioiit  at  r>s.  lid.  an  ounce.  The 
billa  on  Haroburgh  from  the  oegociation  of  which  ibia  table  has  been  formed^  have  been  invariabijr  drawn  at 
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5|Jan.  1 
May  3 
Sept.  S 
GlJan.  3 
May  2 
Sept.  2 
Jao.  2 
.May  1 
Sept.  4 
8  Jan. 
May  3 
Sept.  i 


Price  gf 
Sundiud 
SiWer  per 
oz. 


0 


i. 

6 
(i 

6  |0 
6 

6  |0 
6 
6 
6  0 
0 

a 

0 

0 


0  5 


6 
6 
6 

10i|0 

lojo 

lOiO 


lOj 

9 
9 
9 


4    3  6 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Tbtiircla- 
ute  Propoi- 


4. 

41  14.36  to 

15.12 

IS  lit 
,1.).18 
15.24 
14.»i 
15.24 


2i 
li 

I  I 
1 

21 
I 

51 
Si 

5 

5 
6 
I 
0 

>i 
1 

2 


14  64 

14.30 
14^9 
15^1 
15^7 

15.19 
15.31 
15.05 
15J05 


5 
5 
5 
5 

|0   6  1 
6  4>i 


S 

5 
S 
5 
5 
5 


6 
7 
8 
6 


0    5  4 

0  5  f> 
0    5  t 


0  5  9 

0  5  7 

0  5  8 

0  «  7J 

10  9  7i 


14.6S 
14.G8 


10|  14.64 
13.74 


15. 


Par  of 


Couix  lyt.Pi  r  n-nt 


with 
Haotbro. 


33 
34 

1 1  .-So 
35 
35 
35 
3* 
35 


3.1 
5.ii 

O.h 
06 
2.h 


33 
33 
32 
35 
96 
35 
35 
Lit 
S4 


1.1 


35 
37 
36 
35 
36 


S  U  35 
7.6  34 

8.f)l  34 
32 
32 
33 
1I.2|.S3 
1.^  35 
7.!>  36 
5.i)  38 


2  5  37 
5.9  37 


1 0.;. 

105 


u  o.M 

:i4  U.4 
33  11.2 
31  10. 


34 

33  5.7 
1  34 


38 


^^7 

35 
33 


32 

•it 


G 

7. 

10. 

7. 

2 

5.7 

8 

7. 

6 

5.6 

7-7 

6 

1.8 

4 

29  8 
31  6 


31 
32 
32 
33 
3* 

3-i  i 

34  10 

35  9 
93135  10 

35  6 


5.9|35 
35 
33 
33 
34 


34  8 

34  10 

34  3 

34  4 

34  9 

94  a 


6.1 
8.7 
2.7 
2.0 
M 


3. 

60 
2.6 


■guntl 

Loadon. 


I  0 
0.4 
&8 


5.3 
5.5 
12.6 
1. 


J'l  f  cfniifgt 
above  iht 
Mint  prioe 
of  Gobi. 


9   «  11? 

9  2 

10  8  !> 

6  11  7J 

7  4  5J 


2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 


Per  tnlagr 
beiuw  the 
MiatBtke 


0  9 


7; 
7J 


9  7, 

9  n 


0  9  7* 
0  9  7} 


0  3 
0  3 
0  9 


I'l-r  fcmtagt 
tfOiMoattoo 


8  7  7^ 
8    7  7 

y  8  11 

6  3  7i 
6  14  «| 


2  13 
2  13 
2  13 
S  IS 


li 


Rank  of  Kr.gfjuij 

KMci  in  <UnuI^ 


11  9«8,101* 
lOkSMi,M6* 
10,1 89i90i 

10,106,165' 

I3,4^^9i 


15,1«0^ 
15,810^ 
163«7«8S9 
16^505^ 


1 17,408,060 

S 16,826,071 


14S,791,8«I 

16.705,903 
17.128,649 


*  Average  of  January  and  July. 

$  Wherever  a  blank  ipaov  ia  left,  it  iliows  that  no  prices  of  bullion  are  quoted  of  that  date^  ettber  at  Lh^d'a* 
or  at  the  Bullion  Office  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

X  FroBB  1797,  the  account  of  Dank  of  England  note*  in  circttlatiofl  il  takan  from  the  Table,  in  page  S23  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Lords'  Report  on  the  Expedienctf  of  Ike  Bamft  rttimtng  Catk  payments.    On  the  S5tb  February 

1797.  tJie  epoch  of  tlie  rtstiictiott  on  cash  payments,  ihcrc  were  only  I,,  8, (110/250  notes  in  circulation. 

f  From  1800  to  1X10,  standard  ^'old  and  silver  in  bars  are  not  regularly  quoted.  Portugal  gold  in  coin,  being' 
nearly  of  the  same  standard,  has  in  several  instances  been  cjuoted  it..<  .standard  ^old.    in  those  instances  where 

Standard  silver  is  not  quoted,  the  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  adding  2}d.  to  the  ounce  of  new  doUani,  the  coaa* 
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t'rire 

,rt 

l'r;;;«  of 

Tlkcir  rela- 

P»T  of  Ex- 

Course oT.PrT  crnl. 

1« 

IFir  cart 
•gurut 

1  /'f  n-nffji'f 

Uatik  of  fiaglaod 
^'r\  II In  flwiilt 

StaniUrti 

tiu'  ptopor- 

change 

exchange 

irith 
Hambro. 

in  hiwur 

above  the 

1  of 

DiEroiuit 

GolJ  i>tr 
ot. 

lions  to  <ach 
other. 

«itli 
Hantbro. 

of 

Mioi  price 
of  Goia. 

on  Riuik 

f. 

d. 

/.. 

J. 

1 

'  /..  ». 

/,. 

/. 

J. 

I  rsxj*) 

Tail 

o 

C) 

5 

'J 

31 

S 

•■I  iij 

4- 

1 1 

0 

u 

5 

0  J 

If).  12  to  1 

38 

o.s 

.'JO 

ft 

inn 

I  ft  17 

ll 

14 

t, 
8 

''1 

>  1  i»»9V7,6SS 

Sept. 

5 

f) 

0 

.'J 

1.5.74 

1 

SG 

iO.9 

'^9 

0 

121.4 

15  8 

o  I 

7 

Oi 

2 

(' 

9 

loj 

0 

5 

' ; 

15.97 

1 

'29 

3 

15  8 

(>1 
-  I 

13 

7 

Oi 

• 

VI  dv 
.•4  wy 

1 
1 

31 

s 

•  22,541,023 

Oct. 

<i 

.1 

0 

31 

0 

9  2 

11 ; 

8 

i 

'  i 

J  An, 

6 

0 

.5 

Hi 

1 

34 

9-9 

0 

12  7 

1 1 

0 

0 

\'  T  n  XT 

Tl 

1  'i 

0 

0 

1 

24 

0 

30 

0 

() 

2 

25 

(> 

1  o 

Tin 

?  1 

18 

6 

27 

6 

26  9 

^\ 

20 

IS 

I' 

17 

0 

0 

o 

4 

1 

35 

0^ 

29 

0 

1  ft  J. 

24  1 1 

19 

1  4 

5 

Oct. 

5 

7 

0 

2S 

0 

J7  8 

2" 

4 

7i 

J  .> 

•  f  Ht)> 

4  « 

5 

4 

0 

2<j 

0 

.JO  10 

Hi 

25 

S 

7 

i^I  xiy 

A.  1 

5 

:i 

0 

0 

o 

10 

\5J07 

1 

94 

11.S 

28 

0 

x-V.O 

.■f2  5 

3^ 

24 

8 

0 

24,023,5Gg 

Oct. 

J 

.5 

8 

0 

0 

() 

11 

I5.fil 

1 

3fj 

2..1 

2(5 

c 

1 

38  n 

8,1 

27 

18 

0 

1  i_ 
i  F 

□ 

a 

8 

0 

0 

6 

lU 

15.52 

1 

J5 

6.8 

0 

1  L  < 
1  l-.O 

3^  13 

27 

18 

0 

VI  nv 

^  t 
s  r 

0 

0 

'28 

0 

.J  2  .5 

24 

8 

0 

^  20^1,989 

Oct. 

4 

,5 

0 

s 

!,i 

1 

9.3 

.•i2 

1(» 

9  2 

8 

7 

- } 

1  .> 

fi 

6 

6 

0 

5 

9 

15.0V 

1 

lO.i 

;i'2 

4 

II  2 

«i 

9 

19 

-\ 

VI  uv 

o 

:j 

G 

0 

t) 

6 

in 

15.«)1 

I 

36 

2.3 

."ift  2 

^\ 

25 

)(> 

H 

>  26,887>017 

Sept. 

1  ;> 

\- 

9 

0 

0 

5 

9 

I5.4S 

1 

35 

IO.G 

^'2 

9 

S.7 

1  \  5 

12 

10 

0 

1 

i 

I) 

0 

u 

15.63 

I 

86 

2.8 

.SI. 

1- 

.  ^ 

.S  5 

5 

0 

^  1 

1'  i 

VT  lu 

0 

0 

0 

n 

15.$1 

1 

36 

S.S 

.'55 

]  0 

1  ft 

2  I  I 

ft' 

1 .1 

►  2ft.574,84« 

Oct. 

] 

:_l 

ly 

0 

0 

ri 

0 

15.80 

; 

^i} 

7.5 

.«J 

'1 

O.S 

1  I> 

9 

I 

8 

7  ! 

Tin 
.J (ill. 

1  ~ 

:i 

w 

n 

0 

5 

15.77 

36 

(J.  7 

3ft 

1  Q 

2  11 

2 

0 

7  1 ,'  28^74,001 

.1  un6 

L 

vj 

0 

0 

5 

3 

15.05 

1 

3  + 

10.7 

0 

0.3 

1  9 

9 

1 

8 

Sept. 

5 

0 

() 

0 

1.1. '2  4 

1 

3.9 

35 

2 

0.5 

2  U 

0 

\3 

]  '1 

IS 

.laii. 

9 

4 

0 

G 

0 

5 

35 

y.i 

;<4. 

ft 

2.2 

ii  8 

3 

.5 

i'i  ) 

May 

2ft 

t 

1 

6 

0 

5 

*i 

144)3 

ii 

34 

73 

S3 

11 

4  IS 

\ 

8 

^  27^Ma8 

.Sept. 

15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

15.00 

S4 

9.5 

35 

2 

1.1 

3  14 

?! 

IS 

Jan. 

8 

3 

0 

0 

S 

5J 

15.80 

i' 

2  0 

9 

1  -9 

ft  11 

'  i 

ft 

3 

1, 

Mar.  23 

1 

0 

o 

5 

6 

14.74 

'1 

31. 

1.5 

31 

* 

0.6-  , 

i  0 

3 

17 

Tabki^ 


LvACCOVNT  «f  ibe  Cotmsi  ot  Ezcrawos  oTDublift  ob  London,  ftom  1790  to  1810^  iodarivo. 
t.!tkcn  fiotn  the  Table  in  page  149  of  Ur  Pnnoll't  panpblol;  md  Ae  1 
Table*  in  the  Appeoclix  to  the  Bullion  Report.) 


(Thol 


1700. 

1791- 

1702- 

17113. 

I7!U. 

1795. 

1797. 

17S8. 

\^m. 

1800. 

1801 

1 81 12- 

1  mx 

\mi. 

1805. 

1806. 

laoo. 

1810. 

Ju.  1 

H 

81 

81 
81 

8i 

8J 

8i 

^ 

101 

8il 

10 

131 

11 

llj 

12 

15} 

8} 

11} 

11 

n 

8i 

8 

P«b.  1 

«1 

9 

8 

91 

81 

9 

91 

121 

121 

12 

12^ 

16i 

10} 

11} 

lOi 

9} 

71 

81 

Mar.  1 

Si 

'A 

'A 

8 

9 

?l 

91 

12 

12J 

121 

13^ 

17 

9} 

111 

10 

91 

71 
71 

81* 

-^pril  1 

81 

ul 

S 

& 

9i 

8i 

9 

11 

Hi 

14 

13 

1*1 

161 

il 

111 

9i 

91 

9: 

May  1 

\o\ 

8 

9 

91 

10 

Hi 

14 

'11 

\\\ 

15 

11 

10} 

91 

8 

Juno  1 

H 

II 

lOj 

sl 

6 

10 

81 

9\ 

iM 

101 

19J 

12i 

l^i 

11 

11 

11 

9J 

10 

»i 

July  1 

\ 

8J 

9 

lOJ 

8i 

8 

71 

10! 

1ft 

12; 

1+1 

12 

10} 

91 

9i 

f'l 

Aug.  1 

9 

10 

^1 

8 

lOJ 

71 

8 

liA 

11} 

14 

i»l 

17 

11} 

12} 

lOi 

9} 

Sept.  1 

H 

H 

St 

9i 

8§ 

8l 

101 

7 

8 

111 

121 

16 

181 

15} 

llj 

12 

11 

?l 

91 

91 

Oct.  1 

8 

9 

81 

9 

81 

8 

101 

71 

9 

12 

■OA 

1.SJ 

12 

17 

I2j 

11} 

lOJ 

94 

9 

Nov.  1 

8 

81 

81 

71 

91 

12J 

loS 

11 

12 

15| 

Hi 

11} 

8J 

H 

jOae.  1 

•1 

'A 

Si 

7 

H 

10} 

11 

IS 

16) 

io| 

% 

n 

8j_ 

•  It  appeared  from  Ao  tvUeaee  takm  before  tlie  Connittoe  oo  Mih  Exdwnge  in  1804;,  dial  the  cspenee  of 

transmiuing  L.  100  in  eaab  fnm  LoodOD  to  DabKa,  and  vice  veruh  varied  iWnn  1  to  l|  per  cent. ;  and  it  'u  Mated  by 
Mr  Foster  (  Essays  un  Conmerdei  Exchange,  p.  175),  that  in  the  long  {nterral  firom  I7S8  to  1797i  the  exchange  nev«r 
varied  bej  '1  (1  tlie  expeoce  of  sending  gold  from  the  one  country  to  tiie  other  except  in  175.'?,  when  the  paper  currency 
of  DobUn  bad  been  vaiy  much  d^reciated.  (See  Mr  Parnell'a  pamphlet  On  the  trincij^t  qf  Cwrrencg  and  Ef 
fila^4Aedit.p.  168.) 
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EXCHANGE. 


T«bk*.    III.— ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Bank  of  Irklakd  Note*  in  circulation,  including  Bank  Poet  BilU,  TiUm. 

in  each  half  year,  commencing  with  the  half  year  ending  l»t  January  1797  M  Itt  JtHUIiy  1819^  incln*^^*^ 
•iw.   (From  an  Acooiint  printed  by  order  td  tbe  Houm  of  CommoM.) 


1797,  J«ni"M7  1. 

July  1, 
I7P8,  Januiiry  1, 

July  1, 
1799.  January  1, 

July  1,  . 

1500,  January  1, 

ivij  If 

1501,  Jamnrjr  1. 

July  1, 

1502,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1803,  January  i, 

July  I, 
ISOii  Janoarf  1, 

Jttlyl. 
laM*  January  1, 

July  1. 
180G,  January  I, 

July  1, 
1S07.  January  ], 

July  I, 
IM6|  January  1» 

Jaly  U 


1 

M 

lAOQii  Jmuftrv  1. 

1 

m 

o 

7US  int  A 

1 

A 
V 

• 

1  (WO  1  fi'  1    *■  1 

T 
1 

S  I7n  fV>A 

1  7 

1 

1  «A  '»     1  A  17 

Jul*  1 

a 

1  Sfi^  7lO  17 

if 

1  u 

1  '5'»7  7S7  19 

41 

♦4 

July  It 

miO    InnnarV  f 
J0A«|  ftiiuiiury  Af 

1  1 
1 1 

1  IWU  4)fi  1  A 

1 1 

1  4 

1 A 

0 

if 

wlHjr  Ap 

1 1 

4A 

»4 

• 

o 

lo! 

O  <t4<{  nAi    1 Q 

1 1 
1  I 

A  lOQ  47  J, 

ID 

1 

4  ifif  and 

19 

Q           1H7  O 

6* 

Iiilv  1 

4  9))]  41Q 

17 

1  1 

1  A 

W 

io»*Mf  UHiiunry  i| 

7 

1 

July  1, 

4,434,455 

0 

4 

«.798,767  15 

7 

181^  January  1, 

4 

•.•S9.977  13 

7i 

JnlyJ. 

«,199.S5S 

11 

8.817,6OT  7 

S 

1U7»  JaiuMUT  li 

4.877.018 

IS 

8,778.635  1« 

« 

July  I, 

4,304,040 

11 

74 

s 

1918.  January  ], 

4,3ST,1.>5 

5 

*i 

2,517,581  8 

11 

July  i. 

4,41:i,4<i^ 

» 

0 

2.693.796  7 

'i 

I8l9»JiBUM7l, 

9 

A 

2,789,544  16 

6 

«,746,717  5 

2 

t«798.835  10 

91 

IV. — PAR  of  ExcHAKOK  between  Englaad  and  the  Mknring  places,  viz.  Anuterdam,  Hamburgh,  Park, 
Madrid,  Liibon,  Legliorr,  Cionoa,  Nnplea,  and  Venke,  the  nme  being  ccmpated  from  the  intriotic  Valae 
of  their  princ-ipril  C'citii",  by  cottipiirinj;  Gold  with  Gold,  and  Silver  wiih  silver,  according  toiheir  Mint  Re- 

(Given^n  by  Or  Kelly  to  the  CommittM 


gulationt,  and  to  Aiwayt  made  at  the  London  and  Paris  Mints, 
of  the  H««iie  of  Lflnb,  appoiatNl  to  iaquiM  iaio  the  cspcdiaM 


do.     CoRentU  4.5 


co!.n. 


MLVER. 


Old  Coinane. 


Mini 


36  6,8  37  3 


Piri* 

Madrid 

Lkbon 

Leghorn 

GfDOA 

Kaflaa 

Vaniee 


25  20 
37.3 
67.4 
49il 

4m 

46.3 


II  3,8 


M  9,5  34  1.5  S5  I 


25  26 
37.2 
67.5 
490 
45.5 

46i) 


11  8,5 


2»  73 
39.2 

Ga4i 

4€.4« 
46.46 
41.22 

V7. -> 


A  Mays. 


New  CoiiMige. 


Mini 

KixuU-j  Am  ft. 


3710,.S33  0 
11  11,8 
35  1,3 
2^  91 

39.0 

5a.33 

4GJ} 

48.9 


10  U,f)l 

32  II 

2  ?  23 

41.7 

64.30 

49-60 

494 

4,SJ9 

i(*o  I  ivr, 
1  


35  6.5 
10  17.6 
3211,5 
23  40 
11.5 
62.09 
49.5 
.12.0 


KXrUlXATlOMfli 


Umim  <tf  EactiMfe. 


Ki.l 


f  Schillings  aad  Fence  Meroish  pe. 
1  Pound  Sterling.  Agio  2  fct  crnt. 
J  Florins  aad  Sthmpcr  Ponad  Star* 

\  ling. 

j  Schillings  and  Pence  Flenudl 
(    per  Pouod  Stcriing, 
/  Franca  aad  C«BlB  jgcr 

I 

/  Pcnea  StevUng  fbr  tba  Kattra  or 

(     Dollar  of  Exchange. 

Pence  Sterlinf^  prr  Milrpe. 

f  Pence  Storikig  jjer  VenoA  of  ILm 
\  change. 
/  Pence  Sterling  per  Peiaa  Fuori 
I  Rancn. 

/Pence  Sterling  per  Ducat  (Ha* 
l    Contageof  1818). 

Lire  Piccole per  Paimd 
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T^TABLE  conUinlog  tbe  Value  of  the  Momiks  or  AcoovMT  of  dUfennt  Place*  (expressed  io  Peooe  and  Decjinib  of 
l^ce),  according  to  ttie  Mint  Price  both  of  Gold  and  Slvcr  in.  EllglMldi  tlwt  Ut  LA  17i>  lOJd.  |Mr  ox.  lor  Goilld«  tfi 
ii.  &L  (m  food  io  the  Neir  Coinifo)  per  os.  ftr  SQvor. 


Vatefanrdna  fa 


Aix  In  Chapelle,  RixdoIIar  current,  -  S3,  43 
Amsterdam,        RixdoUar  bancu  (agio  at  4 


Afltwerpt 


IJaro«loa%  • 
BmO, 


Berlin, 

Bern, 

Bremen, 

Caf«el, 
Cologne, 


Cun<iUntiaopJe, 
I^aiitzic, 
Demaorkf  • 


Eoglazkd, 
flolMMie, 


France, 


ditto 


123,  87 
SO,  ti4 

106,  18 
17,70 
96,70 


S0,9a 

45.  19 


7tt  al- 


Rixdollar  tpede  of  80  it' 

buses, 

RixdoIIar  mrrcul 

Piastrtt,  or  di^ar, 
Gulden  or  Florin, 
RixdoUar 
EiiMlar 

RixdoIIar  Daoiah 
Pound  Sterling, 
Lira, 

Ducat,  or  crowD  eurroat, 
Scudo  d'oro,  or  gold  Otomi, 
Lirre  Toumoisa  • 
Franc  (oeir  •jatem), 
RixdoUar  convcntfaNi  ow* 

ney,         •  • 
Ulxdtillir  Muntao»  of  tn 

small  cuiilg,  - 
RixdoUar  current, 
Rixdolbr  specie, 
Florin  of  the  Eai^Mb 
Rixdoilwr  MaotM^ 


33,  40 

32,  35 
9(i 

9.  58 
58,  25 
51.  *S 
47,  IS 
S40, 

8,  G2 
6o,  S6 


31,  43 

arlable 
ditto 
diUo 
ditto 
ditto 


percent.),          -  58,  l6 

Florin  banco,         -  iS,  96 

Pound  Flemish  banco,  l :>6 

RixdoIIar  cnrreDt,       -  55, 9^ 

Florin  current,        •  j^,  35 
FiNiBd  FloBiah  conarti 

Fkmnd  FIciiiiBh  (noiwy  of 

exchange),  -  l.'^t,  gO 

Floriu  (iBuuc^'  of  exchange),  2 1 ,  87 
Pound  Flemiih  current,  112,  47 
Florin  current,  -  IS,  73 
Libra  Cataloa^  «  SO,  98 
BixdoUar,  or  oeu  of  «k> 

dianoo,      •  > 
Rixdolmr  currentf  • 
Pourvd  banco,  • 
RixJdtl.ir  current,        -        38,  38 
Ecu  of  3  livre»,         .         45,  39 
Crown  of  85  batseo,     •     37,  8S 
RixdoIIar  cumnt,      •      40,  Si  variable 

RixdoIIar  in  Ckik  d*or|       '         3d,  68 

¥>,U  variaUo 


4T, 

*i,  20 


HaDorar,  • 

Ireland, 
Konig^Ofg^ 
Le|^ioni»  * 


Ldf«ie, 


50,  S9|variablc 

ditto 

33,  75 


10,  16 
40,94 


ditto 

ditto 
unccr. 

y. 


44,  88 
240, 
8,  53 
59,  71 
63,  97 
9,38 
&52 

S7.  6  ' 


Malta, 
Mitel, 


Mudena, 

Munich, 

Naples, 

Parma, 

Persia, 

Poland, 

Portuigdt 

Rigid 


Home, 

Russia, 

Sardinia^ 

Siciljr, 

SpaiD. 


33, 

40,  24 

53,  (i 

26,  fi:i 


variable 
ditto 
ditto 
B3,  53|  ditto 
5»,  36  ditto 


Utntmmt,  •  17,17  16,9s 
florin,  •  <•  4, 89  4.  84 
Lira  fuori  Banco.  •  8,  50  r,  »3 
Pezza,  or  dollar  of  exchange,  48,  90  1^,  02 
Scudo  di  camb'to,  or  crown 

ofexchiinge,  -  39,  18  36,08 
Mark  Bnoco  lat  a  medium),  19,  39  variable 
Poand  FkHiili  Boaco^     145^  46 


S«v« 
Switzerland, 
Trieste,  • 


Turin, 
Valoncia, 


Vienna, 

Zant, 

Znridis 


Vdnei 
80m. 

a  Vilus  In 
GoU, 

4. 

d. 

Mark  current. 

Pound  Flemish  current. 

15,  7f 

variable 

118, 

ditto 

RixdoIIar,  i)i  caih, 

44,  71 

12,  26 

RixdoIIar,  gM  valve. 

41,  .'51 

39,  24 

Pound  Irish,  • 

221,  .'>( 

221,  56 

Gulden  or  florin, 
PeiMors  icab,  * 

12,7- 

variidile 

49,16 

Xiim  moneca  buona,  - 

8,  Gi 

8,  55 

Lhb  moneta  lunga. 

8,  2f 

8,  19 

RlxdoIInrconvention  money,  40,  2i 

vaiiabln 

RixdoIIar  in  Louis  d'ors  or 

Fredericks,  ■ 

39,  68 

Scudo  or  crown,  « 
Lira  Imperiale^  • 

92,  fir 

23,  34 

1 1,  0^ 

10,  53 

Lira  comnlc^  > 

7,  8j 

7,44 

Scudo  Impcrialo, 

64,  89 

ocodo  conoQto,  ■ 
Ltra,         •  • 

1-5,  0: 

j; 

4%  ^ 

-  . 

Gvildcn  or  florin. 

22,  36 

21,  28 

Dacat  of  1S18, 

41,  £2 

Lira, 

2,  GO 

&40 

Toman  of  100  manwodis. 

306,  15 

"  '■■ 

Gulden  or  florin. 

6.  42 

6,87 

73,  !}■ 

67,  M 

Old  CroMde; 

S9,  27 

26,  94 

ni.vJoIl.ir  Alberts, 

r>s,  <).' 

Iliidutlar  eurrincy  ("gio 

at  40  jftr  cfiil.). 

39,  95 

ditto 

Scudo  or  crown,  • 
Scudo  di  Stanopa  d'on^ 

55,  40 

51,  63 

84,  49 

78,  73 

Ruble, 

40,98 

39,  S5 

Lira,         -  • 

18,  82 

Onion,  - 

130,  44 

124,  80 

Scudo  or  Oram,  • 

Real  of  old  plate. 

£2,  Ifl 

*9>  9« 

5,  2.^ 

4,  o7 

Real  of  new  plate. 

5,  3b 

4,  86 

Real  of  Mexican  plala^ 

6,97 

6,  07 

Real  VeUon, 

Dollar  of  old  plain  or  of 

2.  79 

2,  43 

csoliange. 

41,99 

s6, 59 

RUdoUnr,  • 

S«,  9^ 

56,  43 

Franc  (new  system). 

23,  57 



Florin,  Austrian  currency. 

26,  8; 

2.5,  05 

Lira,  Triefte  currency, 

5,  07 

4.  73 

Lira  di  piozxa. 

4,  63 

Lira, 

I  i,  (11 

n,  23 

libra*        -  • 

41.  yi; 

36,  59 

Lira  piccdn  -(in  the  old 

coioe}, 

«riablo 

Lirapiccola  Qn  tKe  coioa 

introduced  by  th«  Aua> 

trians^),        •  • 

4, 

<litfo 

Florin, 

26,  sr 

25,  (15 

Real. 

4,  St  . 

anable 

Florin,  money  of  exdiaoge, 
Florin  current,  • 

27.  5-J 

ditto 

85,  02 

ditto 

(s.a 
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FAKOE,  Fakokr,  or  Ferox,  a  groupe  of  Euro- 
'pMR  Mhndl,  lituated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  be-> 
twacn  Shetland  and  Icelund,  about  £00  milflt  north- 
wMt  or  the  former.  Thej  ippew  to  Ann  the  com- 

try  described  by  the  early  Venetian  navigators  un- 
der the  name  of  Friesland,  though  that  tenn  was 
afterwards  applied  bj  the  English  to  tl>c  norilit  rti 
extremity  of  Greenland.  Tb»«  kdands  are  twenty- 
two  ID  Bindbert  of  wUeh  dw  priedpal  arc  Stromoe, 
Otttraa»  SudMoe,  Wangoe^  uaA  Sndoe.  They  are 
deacrilMd  tt  lome  lengUi  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
under  the  head  of  FEaol ;  but  race  thai  time,  a 
considerable  nia«s  of  new  information  has  been  com* 
niuniiattd  by  the  work  of  the  Rev.  G.  Landi,  who 
raided  there,  a  clergyman,  for  upw  ardji  of  twen- 
ty-five years  ;  as  well  a*  by  the  voyage  undertaken, 
in  1818,  with  a  laudable  view  to  the  prooiotiou  of 
niaenlogicnl  science,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and 
Mr  ThmnM  AUao.  We  Aall  tbut  be  enabled  to 
introduce  Mne  ad^rional  peitiewlan. 

These  islands  consist  triroughout  of  rocks  and 
hilU,  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  v.dlit  R,  or  rather  ravines. 
Although,  however,  these  hills  ri«e  abruptly,  tlicrc 
•re  oiRbeo  on  their  summits,  or  at  different  stages  of 
dldr  ascent,  pkint  of ceoaidenble  nu^lude.  They 
eterywhere  preaent  to  die  we  pcfpeiMlicular  cliffs, 
broken  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forSMj  and  trlliclli 
to  those  who  sail  along  the  coast,  preaebt  at  eiery 
turn  the  moat  picturesque  and  varied  scenery.  The 
highest  peak  is  that  of  SkeUiugrt-U,  io  the  island  of 
Stromoe,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  about  3(XK)  fi!«t 
above  the  tea.  The  rocks  consist  generally  of  trap, 
and  cxblMt  little  variety  of  cotnpotitioQ,  tbMigh  they 
piCMnt  acMM  Mological  tAenomna.  Tbe 

aedliiee  and  duJcedoiwHi  bere  cweeied  Iwte  long 
Mppllied  the  best  specimens  of  these  minerals  to  tlie 
dmnets  of  Europe.  Mr  Allan  was  surprised  to  find 
these  beautiful  minerals  so  little  prized  in  their  native 
ngioo,  that  no  one  in  the  capital  could  give  him  any 
idea  wbere  they  were  to  be  found.  By  his  own  search, 
hatwvm,  be  (Stained  some  very  •splendid  specimeni:, 
ftrtlealtrly  ofaevera]  rare  species  of^ecohle. 

The  popolatioo  of  tbe  Fexoe  lalands,  acoofding 
to  a  Matistical  table  drawn  «p  in  1919,  amounted  to 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  the 
infield,  or  cuUivaicd  land,  beiii|i  su()])Osed  to  bear  to 
the  outfield,  or  uncultivuted^  the  proportion  tif  1  to  GO. 
The  plough  is  scarcely  ever  used,  being  in  lact  ill 
suited  to  the  rugged  and  uneven  aurfiice  of  which 
all  tbe  ialinde  conaiat.  Tbe  givand  is  therefore 
tamed  up  with  die  apade,  care  being  taken  not  to 
lie  tr  IV  the  roou  of  the  grass.  Horses  and  cowa 
are  lew  in  number,  and  the  latter  give  very  little 
milk,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  coarse  hay 
upon  which  tliey  arc  fetl.  Sheep  form  ilie  chief 
riches  of  the  islanders,  and  the  number  posscs-st'd  hy 
tbem  waa  calculated,  in  1812,  at  35,307.  Some  in- 
dfividuali  bave  llocka  of  two  or  three  hundred.  Tbeae 
■iho^  an  allowed  to  ran  about,  botb  in  wwimar  and 
winter,  widMMit  over  bmog  houN4»  and'bi  aevero 
aiiaiani  Mftr  coaaidawbly*  Tboved  ia  generaDy 


coarae,and  it  torn  off  the  animals  in  so  rough  a  man.  FMa 
iier»  aa  often  to  lacerate  the  skin.    The  fishery,  which  ^'^V^ 
mm  onee  ooPMleiable,  baa  been  neglected^  and  k 
now  of  little  conaequenoe.    The  catdnni;  oF  die 

numerous  bird«  which  buiM  tli.  ir  n,  upon  the 
face  of  llie  cliSs,  forms  a  great  i-ourct.  <i;  s  j()>i»tence 
to  the  inhabitants.  Those  employed  i  tl  bszard* 
ous  trade  display  great  ingenuity,  and  the  most  ad- 
venturous spirit.  Sometimes  the  fowler  is  let  down 
from  the  top  of  tbe  diff  by  a  rope  fiMtcned  to  hm 
waist.  At  other  UaNa,  wbere  dwre  b  any  (ootiag 
at  all,  be  dimfat  tbe  ateepeet  rocks,  or,  where  that  is 
impoaaSile,  baa  bnnwif  thrust  up  by  poles  made  for 
the  purpoce.  TTie  puffin  (A lea  Arctica)  is  the  mrwt  ■ 
common  of  these  birds,  and  the  eider  duck  is  here 
often  shot  for  food. 

The  Danish  government  has  given  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Faroe  Islands  to  a  mercantile 
bouae  at  Copenbagen  (Friscbe  and  Conpaoy},  oader 
the  condition  of  supplying  tbe  IntiabHanta  with  a 

Euflicient  quantity  of  grain,  at  a  constant  fixed  price. 
Should  the  market  price  be  such  as  to  render  this  a 
losing  transaction,  the  merchant  is  indcninitied  by 
povcrnment.  This  care  of  provisioning  the  islands 
IS  probably  superfluous ;  and  the  natursJ  bad  eiiects 
of  a  monopoly  are  felt  io  the  high  price  of  other  in« 
ported  articles, — a  good  jidiet  Msuig  often  given  tbr 
a  feir  leavea  of  tobacen.  Tbe  ei^orta  comist  of 
boaeliniton  die  iaiands,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
100,000  pair*,  tallow,  fish,  train-oil,  feathers,  skins, 
and  butter.  During  the  lute  war  between  Britain 
and  Denmark,  the  fort  of  'Ihorshaun  wa*,  in  180S, 
destroyed  by  Captain  Baugli.  le»t  it  should  aflWd 
harbour  to  privntcer.s.  A  German  adventurer,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Baron  Uooqpetcb,  afterwirdi 
landed  and  plondered  dte  plMc;  bat  nfa  conduct 
was  handsomely  disavowed  by  the  Hriti-Oi  govern- 
ment, who  even  restored  the  value  of  the  property 
of  which  tbe  native?  had  been  robbed.  Finding, 
aliK),  that  the  p«opie  having  lo»t  their  communica* 
tion  with  Denmark,  were  in  danger  of  suffering  from 
famine,  she  permitted  a  limited  intercourae  to  bo 
carried  on,  under  licence,  from  Leith.  The  peaco 
baa  amce  restored  all  things  to  their  oiual  cbannel. 

Tbonbaun,  the  principal  place  In  the  country, 
does  not  contain  above  ,")18  inhabitants.  Itissituai* 
cd  on  the  en.^tcrn  con.st  of  the  island  of  Stromoe,  op« 
on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  creeks  on  eaol 
side  where  kliips  may  be  safely  moored.  The  houaco 
are  built  of  wuod,  and  noftd  with  birch  bark  covcT' 
ed  with  turf;  tbe  greeonaia  of  wbicb  nukea  it  bn- 
poaaible,  at  a  very  abort  dhtanee,  to  diatingnidi  tbe 
pUu»  from  the  surrounding  fields.  The  character 
of  the  people  is  generally  marked  by  great  simplicity 
of  manners,  kindness,  and  hospitidity. — See  j4  Dt- 
scriytton  of  the  Faroe  Islands.  By  the  Rev.  G-LandU 
I'r.inslated  from  the  Danish.  London,  I8I0.— ><« 
Account  of  tome  Geological  FacU  obterved  in  the  fa- 
roe  Jilandt.  By  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie^ 
Baru  CTrMiaeiiotu  ef  $ktJiem^  Society  of  Edku 
Vol.  YU.y~AM  Aeemt  ^iktUbmidogu  ofOt  A- 
Hmmbm  AOan,  Ea^.  (liiHL}  (a.) 
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Ffqniaa*  FERGUSON  (Aoav,  LL.D.),  a  ilistinguisbea 
Philoiopher  and  raitornn,  was  born  at  Logicrdit,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Pi-rtbshire,  on  the  20th  of  June 
1723.  His  father,  the  Hpvcrend  Adam  Ferguson,  a 
Dative  of  the  m-ighbourino  puristi  uf  Moulin,  hH<i  Liecn 
minister  of  Crathie  and  bntcmar,  in  Abcideciishire, 
from  1700  to  1714 ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  cttsuiog  Re. 
beUHMt  bad  been  twttlated  to  Logierait,  where  he  past* 
«d  tlie  mMluder  of  bis  long  life,  discharging  the  datirs 
of  bis  laborious  charge  with  such  ext-mpiury  piet}',  fi. 
delity,  and  firmness,  thtit,  lijuugh,  ai  the  period  uf  his 
induciion,  the  parishionen  nutq  almost  uitiversally 
boslilc  to  Creibytcrian  principlei;,  he  speedily  secured 
the  respect  and  admiiation  of  ull  ranks;  aud,  till  the 
clow  ofhb  incumbency,  in  1754,  retained  a  degree  of  ja> 
floeoce  which  proved  that  his  kuowiedgeofniMtUadwa* 
aotiofmor  to  bit  Malfor  their  rdl|||aw  improvement. 
Tbti  exceHeat  una  left  a  nuineRnn  family,  of  whom 

'jtn  was  his  younp  -t  -  mi,  by  Mary  Gordon,  daugh> 
Uf  gl  Mr  Gordon  of  ilalihi-ad,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

It  is  b«lieve<i  that  Adan:  rt-ciived  the  )in>t  part 
of  his  educalioa  at  the  village  school  of  his  native 
parish,  umler  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Joblt  Can* 
iiMbar»  of  wboae  liteniy  atttioDients  little  «mn  now 
be  airerlaiiM^  though  tooie  of  his  pupils  an  itill 
aliTc.  WbatSfer  D^t  be  the  merits  of  this  teach- 
er, they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  estimuU-d  so 
highly  as  those  uf  the  schoolmaster  of  Dunkeld  atKl 
Perth;  to  one  or  other  of  which  places  it  was  al  this 
time  customary  for  the  parishioners  of  Logiemii  - 
tend  such  of  their  sons  as  they  wished  to  prepare  for 
a  course  of  Mademical  ttmiy.  Two,  at  leaat,  «f  Mr 
foniHMi'a  yotntgtt  mm  attandail  tbe  gniBiMikMbaul 
of  mA,  between  the  yean  17S3  end  1798,  while  Mr 
Jiin.o';  ?iJiirti:i  ^vn=  nect<)r,  and  ^Ir  Andrew  Comfule 
one  til  die  a5bi3t.iiiU.  Under  the  toilion  of  these  able 
and  diligent  instructori,  Adam  is  said  to  have  rnade 
UQContmon  prngrvss  in  classicnl  literature ;  and,  in 
addition  to  tbe  benefit  which  he  derived  from  bis 
teacfaen,  be  posaeased  the  advantage  of  living  oiu 
der  tbe  piolectioo  of  •  respectable  citiiov  WillhMii 
FoiPMMf  hk  Klative,  a  neichaiit  is  ibe  towii,  ami  «t 
MM  time  ehier-magistratp. 

Tow  jr  l^  till  end  of  autumn  1738,  when  he  had  en* 
tered  luiu  bis  sixteeulh  year,  he  uaa  removed  from 
school  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where  his  fa- 
ther had  commenced  his  studies  fifty  years  before,  uiv* 
der  a  very  meritorious  Regent,  Mr  John  Row,  son  of 
the  Bbiister  of  Ceres ;  who^  being  grandion  of  the  weU< 
known  David  Ferguson,  aktUtu  of  Donftinline,  wit 
induced,  by  the  claims  of  kindred,  as  well  as  of  duty, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  tbe  improvement  of  a 
yi  uilj  \>'f.'iii'.  !-r  M  ini  I'.iscovered  tu  be  iiigiily  deserv- 
ing ol  his  favour,  tt  so  happened,  that  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Mr  Row  was  still  a  master  uf  St  Leonard's 
jCoUegei  and  that  all  the  other  masters  were  of  nearly 
tte  same  ttanding  with  the  elder  Mr  Ferguaooi  who 
ma  tbva  eanAfaned  in  bit  paefcsence  of  tlae  coll«fe  in 
wbicb  be  bad  pneecvled  bu  own  philowphical  studies. 
At  this  Tf'y  iur.ctiire,  the  Principal  of  St  Leonard's 
College  died,  aud  the  uiher  Professors,  at  whose  al- 
most unanimous  recommendation,  Mr  TuUldeph  was 
appointed  to  tliu  vacant  chair,  aulicipaU-d  the  mu&t 
ffoaperous  results  from  bis  efforts  to  promote  the  good 
of  no  eaiaUithmeat  wbicb  tbey  considered  as  baviog 
Allen  into  ditrepatt^  ill  eoneeqnenoe  of  fbo  feeUe 
nnd  nndigpified  MauairintiiaD  of  hit  piedeceaon* 
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The  Greek  class  in  St  Leonard's  College  was  f.(  Ferguson, 
tbh  time  taught  with  grcut  repuution,  by  Mr  Francis  ^^"s'**^ 
Pringle,  who  had  obtained  his  office  in  l6S9;  but, 
thou  h  no  uihf  r  teacher  of  that  langnase  in  Scotland 
cr  uld  pretend  to  rival  him,  the  average  number  of 
stutlcnu  who  were  received  annually  unikr  hit  chefg», 
from  1738  to  1747,  was  not  more  than  ebven  j  while 
the  average  of  entries  to  the  comtponding  claia  in  St 
Salvalm'e  Cullege  icaroetjr  anwtnnted  to  six.  A«lani 
Ferguson  was  enrolled  in  Mr  Prin^^Ie's  class  as  a  ter» 
nar,  the  same  rank  of  studenLs  wLicb,  in  the  days  of 
Huchanan,  was  characlnrized  by  the  term  pniiper ; 
that  is  to  &ay,  one  who  pays  the  lowest  rate  of  fcea* 
It  has  been  alleged  that  Ferguson,  after  a  coropaia. 
tive  trial,  was  admitted  one  of  the  foundation  burtan, 
having  stood  first  in  the  list  of  ittcceiaful  «onipeti«oii. 
if  it  were  so,  the  tictury  was  not  very  bplendid,  as,  of  the 
twelve  who  cnteird  the  class  along  with  him,  not  more 
than  t  iglit  (being  of  l!ic  d(  nomination  of  U'rnan>)  could 
have  been  permitted  to  take  a.  sharp  of  the  contest. 

Besiilcs  Pringle,  the  other  masters  in  St  Leonard's 
College  w  ere,  John  Craigie,  admitted  Professor  of  Phi-  ' 
losophy  in  iCpi,  Ninian  Voung,  Professor  of  Hu. 
nnnity,  and  Henry  Rymer,  Profetior  of  Fbiloiopby, 
both  admitted  in  tfOp,  and  David  YouQg,  rrafcaior 
of  Pbiknophy,  admitted  in  17 16.  Before  the  end  of 
the  Session  1739,  Charles  Gregory,  Profcstor  of  Matlie- 
roatics,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son,  David,  who, 
though  a  very  ordinary  man,  was  the  most  popular 
teacher  of  grnmetry  ever  knottu  in  that  University, 
which  had  many  years  before  numbered  among  ila 
IVofrstors  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  (el<>scope. 

The  Betbod  of  teaching  in  St  Leonard't  CoUve  at 
Ail  period  did  not  materially  diflfr  fnm  that  which  had 
been  pur>urd  in  the  fornu  r  century.  The  ProTesson^ 
in  general,  followed  the  beaten  track  m  which  ihey 
had  Leen  piiided  by  their  jiredccessors  ;  and  the  ti)>-k» 
which  they  exacted  from  tbe  students  were  little  moris 
than  exercises  of  memory.  A  young  man  of  slender 
abiliiies  might  easily  dbllngoitb  bimielf  as  much  as 
bit  roost  ingenioat  aiaociMck  who  mi^t  he  apt  to 
underrate  acquirement!  wlwll  wen  mom  acetaiible  ' 
to  plodding  industry  than  to  otigintl  talent*.  We  bavo 

good  reason  to  believe  th,nt  Ff  j^i.-  n  urr|ii-red  little 
more  at  thi>  seminary  Uiau  aiugi(  .tilimraUoii  of  t.'ie  G  re- 
ciaiiand  Roman  literature,  to  the  beauties  of  w  hich  he 
was  more  nearly  introduced  than  he  had  bitherta  been ; 
and  that  his  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  philosophy 
were  all  made  at  a  subsequent  period.  Even  under  the 
vijgilant  and  severe  inspection  ef  PriiicipalTiiUideph,({ie 
diadpline  of  the  College  was  by  no  means  good  ;  at-id, 
in  Mr  Priiigle's  class  particularly,  some  of  the  young 
gentlemen  conducted  themselves  so  improperly  as  to 
bare  narrowly  escaped  the  disgrace  of  being  refused 
their  degrees, after  they  had  undergone  the  usual  triaU. 
Mr  Fei^uson  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
on  the  4th  of  May  1742,  when  be  had  nearly  com- 
pleted bis  nineteenth  year.  The  Regent  under  whom 
he  finished  hit  coune  of  physical  study  waa  Mr  Dnvid 
Young,  whose  tcxubook  waa  KeiU'a  /afrtiCMtiip  od 
veram  Phyticam. 

The  niinister  of  Logierait  had  atlemptrd  to  induce 
some  ot  his  other  suu^  to  follow  his  own  profession  ; 
but,  as  thry  had  all  testified  a  disinclination  to  this 
line  of  life,  he  determined  to  breed  his  youngest  son  tn 
the  church  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  >eul  to  the  Dit  i- 
nily  Hall  at  St  Andiewt,  in  Xiovember  1742,  when 
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•'"IP""  tlw  UiMkvical  dcHttiawM  of  Miuljr  wpm/btni' 
^^^f^^  «!  by  Principal  Mwnon  and  Pidhwow  SIikw  tTid 

f'liniptx'll ;  ihi'  I>iht  of  whom,  a  man  of  talents  anJ 
karniiig,  was  well  kr.own  by  his  writingft ;  l)ul,  like 
sc  vi  riil  of  his  i)t(  i!fCLs44>r5  in  the  same  chair,  he 
tcHrcfly  ever  lectured  at  kH.  Mr  I-'crguson  ttudied 
mIki  a  yw  or  two  at  Kdinhurgh  under  Professors 
Gowdie  and  Cuming ;  but  bis  Mtcolioa  appean  lo 
hmva  IwcD  given  chiefly  to  punaiU  not  nnadiateljr 
eaoMCtad  with  bit  clerical  vi«w(. 

In  the  year  1745,  when  he  had  attended  Difi< 
iiity  only  om -half  <>(  the  luunl  period,  an  appoint- 
ineiU  wui  ciiVreU  U>  hm),  v.iticb  be  could  not  hoUl 
without  ordination.  It  wu.o  represented  to  the  Ge- 
nerdi  Assembly,  that  Lord  John  Murray,  Colonel  of 
the  Highland  He^iment  (the  42*i),  was  desirous  of 
haviog  a  chaplain  of  tha  commttnion  of  the  Chiudi 
of  Scotland  iiossetaed  of  lha  Iriill  laotoige;  »id  (hat 
^fr  Adam  Ferguson,  though  be  bad  not  ttodied  divt- 
nicy  the  full  period  of  six  years,  was  pitched  upon 
for  that  (-Ificv,  pniviiled  the  Assembly  woulJ  allow 
the  Prcibylery  ol  Duiikeld  to  take  hint  un  triaU. 
The  Assembly,  iu  rcsptct  of  the  young  man's  capaci> 
ty  and  good  character,  authorized  the  Presbytery  to 
uriUai  hut)  on  pa>.>iii^  his  first  trials;  and,  according* 
ly,  be  wmi  ordBtned  at  Duokeld,  on  the  Sd  of  July 
1745.  A  lew  days  afterwaidi  he  jufawd  the  regiment, 
in  ivhifh  he  coiilinurtl  to  serve  till  1757;  about  the 
bei;inimif^  of  >*hich  )eiir  ho  «u»  elpctcd  keeper  of  the 
,\<lvc)cntis'  Library,  wn  the  resi^iuition  of  the  cclc- 
ljraie«l  David  Hume.  About  *  J'^^  iitcr,  Mr  Fcr. 
((u»>n  was  »ucciCi!t-ii  111  thit  offico  bf  Mr  WUthn 
\Va]lace/K»M>ri  advocate. 

la  the  coane  of  the  year  1767>  Mr  Ferguson  ren- 
deled  blmadf  cowpiciMMn  by  the  interest  wliich  he 
took  in  the  tucceu  of  the  Tragedy  of  Dou^^lcs,  uriu 
ten  by  his  friend  Mr  Home.  He  published  a  defence  of 
the  mora/// jr  o/"  stage  piatft,  which,  tliough  its  mtiit  is 
not  of  the  hlgbist  order,  was  ailiiiilled  o\  the  oppoiite 
par^  to  bo  "  the  only  piece  on  that  sidt;  that  was  wrii* 
ten  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  discretion."  After  Mr 
HuBie  leiijpied  his  living  in  June  17^7,  Mr  Fei;gu* 
ton  and  he  retired  to  country  lodgiugs  at  JlnU,  in  the 
neinhbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  ihey  tpenta  few 
mouths  iu  a  course  of  laborious  study,  enlivened  by 
the  inli rcourie  of  fiiemlship.  As  Mr  Ferguson's 
campaigning  hi^bil;,  had  reconciled  him  to  a  migra- 
tory lile,  it  is  nut  easy  to  trace  him  through  all 
his  change  of  residence.  During  his  father's  iife- 
tlne  bo  had  great  satiiifaction  in  making  occasional 
cxenniom  to  the  Uicblaud*,  and  tbiakfaig  alo«id  in  bit 
•fltltary  walki,  aniiait  the  laket  and  forcttt  of  Ran* 
iioch,  (if  un  the  siiinmit  cif  hii  native  inounlaiiii,  where 
One  of  (lie  niuit  iiiuguiticeut  pro^pect5  in  iiuture  w;is 
displayed  bel.ire  bis  eyes.  It  wan  here  thai  the  |i,(ty 
enthusiasm  of  his  spirit  was  nursal  and  iitaturcii ;  un  i 
it  was  not  so  much  in  the  intercourse  with  polished 
society  as  in  tlie  wilds  of  Atbol  that  be  acquirwt 
that  dignity  and  eaie  of  manner  for  which  be  wai 
tiogwaheri  above  noit  of  tho  litemry  men  of  bit  coun- 
try. To  uie  M»  own  expressive  word*  s  "  If  I  had 
■  nut  hern  iti  the  Highlands  ol  Sc'tUuid,  1  nii<;ht  be  of 
their  iiiinii  wi;o  think  the  iithabitatiti  of  I'Lins  and 
\'er<.ailies  the  only  polite  people  in  the  world.  It  is 
truly  wonderful  to  see  perwns  of  every  sex  and  age, 
who  never  tmvdied  bqmnd  the  ncatert  nouiifatn. 


PER 

pomm  (beiMeliros  perfectly,  perferni  acli  of  kindnew  7<v^ 
with  an  aapectof  dignity,  aad  a  peilkt  ditcctoncnt  ^^'^'^ 

of  what  is  proper  to  oblige.  This  is  seldom  to  be  seen 
ill  our  cities  or  in  our  capital ;  but  a  perwn  among 
the  mountains,  wlio  thinks  him»elf  i,  il  i  .  Lorn,  con- 
siders courtesy  as  the  t£»t  of  tit*  rank.  He  never  mm  a 
superior,  and  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  einbarras- 
■cd.  lie  liat  an  iqgcaiKNtt  defeieoce  for  tbose  w  ho  have 
■eco  nMweal'tbe  woddtban  hiBseJf;  but  never  saw  ih« 
aejtlcet  of  others  assumed  a*  n  auiiK  of  ■upenorky." 

in  the  year  1759,  be  wa«  elected  Prafcfaar  «  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  the  rniversity  of  EJinburLh,  ri 
the  roon.  of  Ui  John  ^ie»*it.  He  had  not  niaJt: 
physical  science  the  principal  object  <>l  hi»  inquiries; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  not  studied  it  much  more  ab- 
tmtiwly  than  most  yoeng  nen  do  In  the  coounon 
rouline  of  academidiil  iaatniction.  Baft  with  oo^ 
foarmaDtbi  to  prepare  far  the  labonit  of  the  wn^ 
ter,  he  qualified  biouetf  lO  well  a*  to  give  universal 
satisfaction.  lie  condncted  this  branch  of  education 
livi'  years,  and  by  udapliniJ  his  lectures  to  tiiu  capaci- 
ties of  liie  youug,  coiilnved  u>  reudcr  the  siuily  ratwfc 
interesting  than  it  had  been  commonly  considered. 
At  tbia  time  he  was  a  member  of  th«  well-known  Se- 
Am!  Acdtto  «f  Bdinburgh,  instituted  in  I7ii,  for  tbe 
ymponi  [iroMwtim  philMffphifwl  diKtuMoiit 
traioine  the  nenbert  to  the  piaetiee  of  pidtlie  ipeafc* 

inc.  The  ardour  of  this  itociety  did  not  b*f;in  t  )  (an- 
fjuiiih  till  the  year  l/O'^',  when  unolher  associ.iU'  i, 
iH]ually  celebrated,  was  formed  by  the  lite-rary  :  ire  i- 
of  Kdioburuh ;  the  design  of  which  was  to  ruu*e  tite 
oouutiy  Id  demand  from  the  Legislature  the  CTtaMitb» 
■MOt  of  a  militia  io  Scotland.  Mr  Fefgnien  maj  «W 
neat  be  eonaidcred  wtbe  fiwnder  of  thit  aocidyi  and 
it  waa  at  bit  MlKntion  that  it  received  a  anme  (The 
Poktr)  whkli  wet  snffidently  significant  in  the  ears 
of  tlie  initiite  1,  1  1  ucrly  unintelligible  by  itranjier*. 
Ill*  satjriciil  pa.;ipi.li't,  entitled.  The  History  o/  Sister 
Peg,  was  intended  <o  lorward  the  olijet  t  of  this  (>a- 
triotic  society ;  and  it  is  periiaps  the  only  prodnclMM 
connected  with  that  causr,  which,  at  tblt  dbtaace  of 
time,  ia  capable  of  exciting  any  interest. 

In  1763,  Mr  Ferguson  was  applied  to  by  the 
F.arl  of  Warwick  to  take  charge  of  his  two  younot-r 
SOU!,  the  H^niourable  Charles  and  F{obcrt  Greville, 
whose  eldest  brother  Ixrd  Greville  had  received  part 
of  his  educatiun  undtr  Uieeycof  Pnncipal  lluberlson. 
These  young  gentlemen  resided  some  years  in  bit 
boose,  and  both  (bey  and  their  tutor  Mr  Macpbertm 
lepaid  bit  attention  to  their  impruvcraeot  bgr  Ibn 
waimcak  aftetioA  and  gntlitnde.  Lord  Warwick, 
who  had  been  adviicd  by  Genenl  Clerk  to  place  his 
sons  under  Mr  Fergus<Jii's  cure,  was  not  insensible  uf 
the  ■'  j;reut  ber>elil  they  had  reaped  from  his  tui- 
tion, ami  M(lvrtntH;;e<ius  as  wt-ll  as  manly  and  fiicndly 
conversation."  Mr,  at'terwards  ^ir  John,  Macpherson, 
at  the  same  time  acknowledged,  that  **  to  him  he  ow> 
ed  aU  htt  knowledge,  as  weU aaaU bit  niocesa in  iifib** 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr  BtUbor  to  die  Pndet^ 
sorship  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  in  1 7^ 
Mr  Ferguson  was  elected  by  the  MaKistr«t<-s  of  luiin. 
burgh  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, 'i'his  had  lung  been  a  favourite  t^ject  of  hit 
ambittoHi  ami  about  ten  yean  before,  when  the  able 
and  aocooplislied  Mr  Cl^ghom  wat  on  bit  deatb*bed, 
he  tii|ed  Ui  ymaag  friend  to  ufffy  far  the  i/Kke, 
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Pmumm.  which,  in  his  appr«hens>i(>n,  no  man  was  more  capa- 
■^V^^btaof  wiormng.  MrClrgborn,  aiier  expressing  his 
HfralatkKviai  iloMehiDfluenc«  wich  U>e  patrons  as 
to  secure  tueb  «i  •mngeiMnt,  aJikd,  as  Mr  Fergu- 
mm  •oiDrtiM*  relatecl  with  wmA  anodon,  "  I  can 
only  say  of  you,  M  HonktdM  of  Foatiabi«i|  ttt  Am 

my  difing  voice." 

Mr  Ferguson  cnl^rcrl  on  his  now  diitiei  with  n  de- 
gree of  spirit  and  activily.  from  which  thr  ni.)st  splen- 
did results  were  to  be  Mnticipatnl.  In  one  particular, 
liu  mode  of  lecturing  was  smgulaiv  and  not  easily  imi> 
ttfod.  After  hmi^g  delineated  the  general  plan  of 
IritcoviM.  and  eoiMBiliMl  it  towritinf,  be  tcaohwl 
oet  le  write  ■  tyslem  ef  lectoret,  bnt  to  endetwar  to 
make  himself  matter  of  every  part  of  his  subject,  snd 
to  trust  to  the  moment  of  delivery  for  the  expression 
of  his  M-.ui iiK  r.i;.  This  method  of  fiiscuursinj;  was 
tn  his  hatids  very  happily  executed ;  but  its  success 
deprndt-d,  in  a  great  measare,  on  the  state  of  his  health 
and  spints,  as  well  as  upon  the  interest  excited  by 
Ihediffmnit  subjects  of  discussion.  Frrhape  i»icc> 
•Mmr,  wilk  llw  eseeptioa  of  kis  iauMdiate  taccnaor, 
wM  ever  nore  admiml.   Hh  don  w«f  crewiled  by 

cTcat  nirmhrf;  of  gentlflnen  of  high  rank  ki.  1  ulTi- 
o,n  i^ui  oii,  ii!>  well  as  by  younger  students,  in  the 
iniaii  tiiin  ,  i  ;:L'erlyHS  he  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
liis  profewonal  duties,  bis  attention  was  extended  to 
other  branches  of  inquiry ;  and  within  little  more  than 
A  year  after  he  comraenced  bis  taboun  aa  a  lectOfer  <m 
MormU,  he  sent  to  the  press,  his  Etujy  on  Ae  Hirtory 
^Cuil  SaeiOjft  a  wetk  which  was  received  with  an 
exprHrion  of  poUie  apphnne,  which  even  exceeded 
tie  hi^h  exiu  'ali  ns  of  his  friends.  "  Ferguson's 
lxx>k  (wy»  Mr  Hume,  writing  to  Dr  Robertson  frum 
I^udon)  j>ot&  on  here  with  prrat  success."  CJray,  the 
port,  savs,  "  There  ere  uocommon  strains  of  elo- 
'^oeace  in  it;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one 
«ingl«  idkm  ef  kit  coanliy  (I  think)  in  Ike  wkolo 
woriu"  Mr  Him^  tea  ktler  to  tke  avCkor  (dated 
lOth  March  1167),  cmgnrtulates  him  on  the  mccen 
«f  the  boolt,  adding  that  he  had  "  met  with  nobody 
that  hml  rer^i  it  wfio  did  not  praise  it.  Ix>rd  Mans, 
field  is  very  iouii  to  that  purpose  in  his  Sunday  84>- 
oietifti.  I  heHrd  Lord  Chcsterticid  and  Lord  Lyttleton 
express  the  saise  aenliment ;  and  what  is  above  all, 
CiMldcl,  I  am  told*  it  already  prajcctinf  a  second  edi. 
tion  of  tke  Mne  qiiulo  aiae."  Mr  Hnase  ikm  infotms 
bitt,  that  Lord  9fcelkame  and  Lord  Bute  wen 
his  most  vealous  partisans  ;  the  last  declaring  the 
book  one  of  the  b«st  he  ever  read.  Charles  Towns- 
hend  appears  to  huve  been  of  the  me  opiaiaOf  wke 
l^ead  it  five  Uiues  over. 

General  Cleric  had  pressed  the  author  to  dedicate, 
bk  work  to  Lord  Skelbunie,  who  kad  aignified  bis  ln« 
tention  of  offering  Mr  Feiwmon  Ike  goveranent  of 
Wcai  Florida;  upon  wkick  ooeaiion  his  Lordihb 
laugked  very  heartily,  when  tke  General  expressed  his 

ConvirticR,  tlifit  Mr  Fcrguton  WOO  more  usefully  em- 
ployed lis  ;i  u  s(. hi  r  of  science.  The  book,  however, 
appean  il  .vi  litut  any  dedication.  In  the  course  of  the 
followiDg  year,  Lord  Shelbume  iotimated  a  hope  of 
getting  Mr  Ferguson  esUblisked  widi  a  pfOper  aBpoint* 
flMOt  at  OxMedi  and  aoaao  other  persons  «fl  lata- 
eace  aeditattd  a  doiiii  of  employing  bta  in  «M 
of  tke  departments  of  alM*>  TMe  pwpQM  ma  frn- 
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trated  in  all  probability  by  a  temper,  »Iiic!i  did  Frrgtuwu. 
not  p<rniit  hiiTi  to  accotnmo<late  himself  to  the  "*'%'^<' 
\icw8  of  those  whose  nia.iims  of  conduct  Le  did  mt 
entirely  approve.  Another  circumstance  may  be  coo> 
tideird  as  having  also  operated  to  obstruct  the  fulfil- 
nwntoT  tke  ickeinet  wkkk  wen  deviwd  for  kia.ad* 
vmneemeni.  At  this  time  ke  marmd  Miss  Bnmet, 
a  young  Irtdy  nurtrly  connectcil  with  his  nuither's  fa- 
mily,  and  &tiU  luuie  ncuily  rclHtcd  Ui  liis  intimate 
fiiend  Dt  Black.  Soon  afterwards  he  begun  to  cul- 
tivate a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Curric,  and,  at  a  con* 
sidenkk  ncrilice  of  private  interest,  gratified  his  taste 
for  improvement  by  tnuufonnii^  a  barren  beatk  into 
a  scene  wkick  keeone  dittiugtuikcd  for  kcawty  and 
fertility. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  combination  of 
cireunistances  to  abate  bis  literary  activity  ;  and  he 
not  only  continued  to  conduct  the  business  of  iiisctasa 
with  unremitted  diligence,  but  seized  every  interval  of 
leistire  which  he  could  command,  to  collect  materials 
for  •  kitlory  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  While 
be  waa  proceeding  in  his  researches,  ke  wa»  aoiicited 
by  Fbilip,  Eari  of  Stanhope  (the  editor  of  Dr  R«kert 
Simsou's  postJbumous  works),  and  the  other  guar- 
dians of  Charles,  Earl  of  Chrsterfii  Id,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  that  young  nobleman,  then  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  The  negotiation  was  conducted  through 
the  mediation  of  Dr  Adam  Sniilhiwho,  judging  the  offer 
to  be  advaatogeotts  to  his  friend,  exerted  kimseif  with 
great  caineMaem  to  induce  him  to  accept  it.  Lord 
Stanknpe  wm  eilremely  anaioM  to  obtain  (he  able 
•emm  of  Dr  Fcrgttaon  witkout  delay,  m  be  con< 
ccivt  d  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his  young 
kiiisinttii  to  bv  [iliitcd  under  the  care  of  "  a  |K<nion  so 
well  ijuHliiied  to  complite  the  renuuning  part  of  bis 
educaijon,  and  to  repair  the  negkcts,  omissions,  and 
errors,  whicli  had  unfortunately  been  committed  in  Ike 
former  part  of  ii.'*  The  psopoaal  kad  originaUy  ken 
made  carily  in  tke  year  1773,  and  waa  mewed  In  De> 
cember,  soon  afler  the  coromencemeot  of  tke  session 
of  the  college,  when  Dr  Ferguson  wat  engaj^d  not 
only  in  teaching  his  own  class,  but  uUo  in  It  'iinn: 
on  natural  philosophy,  the  professorship  of  which  had 
recently  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  relation 
Mr  llusscU.  He  was  not  able  to  prevail  on  the  pa-  ' 
troos  to  accept  of  a  substitute  to  complete  the  laboon 
of  that  scmion  $  but  after  obtainiog  leave  of  afawaea 
tor  the  next  tesaion,  be  joiaod  his  young  charge  at 
Geneva,  in  May  1774,  and  at  first  entertiined  hopes 
that  his  labours  might  prove  beneficial.  The  connec- 
tion, however,  was  not  to  njjreeabic  iis  he  expected, 
and  it  terminatt'd  aUtut  twelve  ntonths  afterwards.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  had  very  nearly  been  deprived  of 
kit  office  in  tke  Univcfii^.  The  tuwn'<oancil  kad, 
at  kia  dcaire,  ap|WiBtod  Mr  Jokn  Bnice  (then  anisC. 
aai^  mi  allHwtnk  successor  to  Mr  StevcaaMi)  to* 
tnKktke  Bloial  Pkilosophy  during  the  lemitm  1774 
and  1775;  but  before  the  conclusi  ,r.  of  the  session, 
they  thought  fit  to  rescind  this  act,  auu  to  declare  the 
office  vacant.  H  ^  1r  rrul-,  in  the  Univertity,  particu. 
larly  Drs  Robert<,on,  Blair,  aad  Black,  were  exceed, 
ingly  indignant  at  this  proceeding ;  more  especially  as 
Sir  Jokn  Praigie  kad  keen  pcnaitted  to  ke  lomai 

^•1000,11  and  at  Aatteiy  liae  tfcaFwfawonnf 
•nattct,  and  of  the  Tbeoiy  of  MedidMb  had 
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tagMMv  Iwilh  In  n  hllf)wcd  to  djsc!iiir;c  l^rir  tluty  ly  Mil>fi- 
tuus  lor  t«  o  )ttir»  wilboul  tjuarit  l.  As  ttit-  council, 
however,  scrntcd  to  Imve  delerminid  lo  fill  up  (he 
place  by  a  new  rkction,  it  becuroe  nrceuary  for  hit 
friends  to  apply  to  tbe  Court  of  Settion  to  put  a  «u>p 
to  their  pfocterfiagb  I  liave  htta  Bach  obii^ 
(nay*  be,  in  ■  kurr  to  •  friend)  l»  tbe  graerai  *oica 
that  was  raided  in  my  liivoar,  ai  well  at  to  the  ar- 
dent zeal  of  partictilar  fKendt.  Hay  Campbell  (aU 
terwariis  Lor'l  Pri».i(leiit)  has  pivm  me  proofs  of 
fticiidstiip  which  I  can  in'\»r  forget.  Pulleney  has 
bchavi-d  to  mc  m  every  thme  as  lie  would  havr  done 
■k  the  begiDuing  of  the  Poier  Club.  I  ha«e  always 
been  an  advonls  Ibr  mankind,  and  am  •  mon  deler* 
ndnnl  one  than  ever ;  the  foob  and  knave*  are  no 
'  more  than  n«c«Hary  to  give  oAen  Mmelhing  to  do." 

After  his  return,  be  continuj-d,  as  formerly,  to  divide 
his  lime  between  liis  literary  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
^<  I  1  ncaccd  occaiuinnlly  ii;  the  p  olitical  Controvi-iMi-^ 
which  agtUted  the  country  during  the  pro^n-w  of  the 
American  war.  Besides  his  pamphlet,  in  ar>wor  to 
Dr  Price's  observations  on  liberty,  he  communicated 
his  views  from  lime  lo  time  to  Sir  William  Pultencj^ 
and  other  memben  of  Parliament}  and  when  it  was 
-resolved  by  government  to  tend  out  Committionen  to 
(juict  tbe  disorders  in  the  colonies,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  tu  the  Commisaion.  It  appears  from  a  letter 
of  (Jrncral  Putnam,  datitl  July  \779,  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr  Ferguawi  was  vrtj  agreeable  to  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  the  Americans,  who,  not  without 
reaion,  were  dimatiafied  to  fijid  that  lh«  oommiMiooen 
were  fetiei«d  hj  mtrictioni,  which  midcted  their  ap- 
pointment nnntoij'.  "  1  am  veiy  coriy  (he  wiilet) 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  l»  stiti  m  Mind 

to  their  own  and  our  interest,  as  Ut  «enil  Dr  F< Tgu5"n 
anii  the  rcbt  ut  the  wurthy  ^cntlemeu  oter  to  Anu  rica 
with  limited  power,  aiid  that  to  last  only  till  .''ily 
1779i  <ki>d  tlien  U)  be  revoked  by  them  if  they  tbiiik 
fit,  by  which  means  I  am  deprived  Of  teeing  Jonr 
friend  Dt  Fcrguioo,  which  gpvc*  me  great  pain,  aa  I 
■twayt  faamlMnvdof  bit  bciagaieolkmaKof  the  lint 
cbaincter  for  kamiag,  good  tCBM,  and  hmwaity.*' 
It  fa  wen  known,  that  the  CommiuMmefi  letnrned 
jf  iceomijlishin^  the  object  of  their  mission  ; 
bui  ihry  had  an  o])poUunily  of  acquiring  more  nseful 
information  of  the  nate  und  temper  of  the  country 
than  government  bad  received  in  nil  the  prevu^us 
course  of  th«  COOtett  While  Dr  Kerguson  wa«  absent 
doting  tbe  temkm  l778»  1779.  ^*  was  rap* 
plied  by  Mr  Dogald  Stewat^  wbu,  aboMfio  jeata 
afterwards,  was  destined  to  raCCMd  him  in  tbo  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  year  17S0  lie  was  seized  with  fin  attack  of 
apoplexy,  wbicli,  though  not  violent,  was  stifficieftt 
to  alarm  hit  frierds  tur  his  !>alet).  Thi%  formi- 
dable affection  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degrie, 
impair  the  force  of  bis  understanding;  and  to  ab> 
itemiow  did  he  afterwarda  becomei  al  not  only  to 
•erate  bimadf  agaimt  the  raeorreaca  ot  tbo  diaeaae. 
kui  to  enjoy  almost  uninterrupted  health  for  more  Utan 
thirty  years.   As  be  could  not  now  venture  to  lecture 

asluniu  ily  wit:>iiut  the  ust- of  wrllti-n  iiot'-s,  he  ibeie- 
fore  louiid  it  ttccc»s«iry  lu  write  <>ut  «i  cuur!><;  u!  iustruc- 
tiun  tu  be  read  duniigthe  remainder  of  bisincumbvDCy. 
In  hit  eudenvoun  to  recover  tbe  •ntwUnce  of  hit  lec« 
iHicfj  be  sviilfld  Ummlf  of  .dw  notes  tolwn  bj  intelli- 


gent young  men,  «ho  Imd  vtudie*!  under  liim  diffi  rci  t  Fe^ita"* 
sessioiiS,  and  who  thus  miijlit  be  e.\|u-cte'i  to  hK»«>  ""^V^^ 
pre«r^e^l  the  vfiru  us  mr,(ic>  Id  whuh  he  had  state<l 
his  diK'Uines,  and  tbe  didrreiit  arguments  and  illusira* 
lions  by  which  he  ha<l  happrncd  to  supply  in  one  se>- 
•ioa  what  might  have  been  omitted  in  wiotber.  Bat 
in  tbe  prospect  of  aoon  reliminiibiiig  bit  ofltoe,  it  was 
trarcely  conceivable,  that  the  compilation  which  ho 
thus  executed  could  p«w9eiis  all  the  excellencies  which 
he  was  capable  ot  ir^  i  iilin,  to  it;  more  especially 
as  he  was  now  bii«y  iii  tiir^in^  his  treat  historical 
work  through  the  pn-v*.  ThiH  was  the  History  of  the 
Progreu  and  Termtnution  of  the  Roman  RepuiUt, 
in  three  volumes  quarto,  published  in  I78S;  a  bOnk 
which  not  only  debghtt  by  the  deamem  of  ita  nana- 
tiva,  aod-tba  boldoen  of  itt  de«ciiptlani«  bnt  inatradi 
and  animalet  by  profound  and  masterly  delineations 
of  character,  at  well  as  by  the  philoaophical  prectsioa 
w  th  which  it  tfHCe*  the  c>'nneCtioii  c!  event*.  It  ia 
wiilti  n  in  that  t'lne  ol  h^h-iniii'lerl  i-rKhusiaam,  which, 
it  it  can  only  snatch  from  oblivirn  whatever  is  noblo 
and  gcnerotis  in  tbe  record  of  human  actions,  regardo- 
tbo  gfacca  of  style  as  otjects  merely  of  secondary  ae> 
covnt,  and  ia  chiefly  studious  of  imprmiag  tbe  kamna- 
01  whdom,  which  may  be  gathcnd  Aoto  m  Mifvey  of 
distant  ages. 

The  f<tligucs  and  anxieties  of  public  tMcMng  now 
became  oppressive  to  his  spirits,  and  not  J'  l  i  ^  r  fa« 
vourabic  to  his  healUi ;  and  be  titerciurc  deemed  it  ex* 
pedient  to  resign  his  oflice  in  when  he  had  com- 

pleted bit  sixty-first  year.  Mr  Dngald  Stewart,  then 
Prafeuor  of  Mathematics,  imcaoded  to  bis  office ;  and 
ia  oiderto  entitle  Dr  Feigosaa  to  retain  bit  talaiyf  bo 
wat  conjniaed  in  tbe  Pmfeetonhip  of  Matbematica  with 
the  late  lamented  Mr  Playfair.  He  now  proceeded  to 
rev)^e  the  Moles  of  his  lectun  «  on  ethics  and  politics, 
with  a  view  to  puhlii'.ition  ;  and,  in  179C,  the  work 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Ft  inapUi  of  MoriU  and 
PjUtied  Sttnue.  Thongh  composed  under  disadvan- 
tagenas  cimmitanccaf  and  tbongh  it  bas  omitted 
many  of  Uw  qneadtan  wbicb  were  treated  in  bis  ele- 
mentary coniatb  ilcoataina  an  adantable  view  of  the 
tjrttems  bntb  of  ancient  and  modem  philoaophen, 
particularly  on  the  T  u n J.iti  nsof  moral  approbatioD, 
and  tbe  soiircet  ol  private  liapjuness  aial  public  secu- 
rity. The  authors  to  whose  suggestions  he  was  most 
indebted  were  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  among 
the  Greeks,  Cicero  and  Seneca  among  the  l^atms, 
Epicietot  and  Aalonimn  aaaong  the  later  scholar*  oC 
ttoGiecian  acbool ;  aad^  ami-ng  tba  oMidcma,  Shaltea* 
boryf  Hntcbeeooi  MeBtoniaiiB,  and  Adam  teith.  It 
has  been  conHdercd  at  a  btanivable  omitaiaa  la  tfail 
work,  that  too  slight  notice  i;  taken  of  the  iniportaace 
of  religious  pnnciple  ;  and  the  author  seetns  toiiavebeen 
aware  mat  he  had  exposed  liin.sell  i  i  (Id      in  i  -  .m. 

No  man,  however,  was  ever  more  anxious  to  esiab« 
liab  the  fonndalioni  of  natural  theology,  and  to 
atiaivtfaen  tbe  afgaoMnte  ibr  a  future  atatas  en 
wbico  mibjaeto  Ifao  woric  aboaada  in  paatagea  of  na- 

coramon  beauty. 

After  tbe  publication  of  this  work,  Dr  Ferguson, 
now-  in  his  70th  year,  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ancient  oieiropoliK  of  the  world.  Hv  jmssed  a  short 
time  at  tome  uf  the  prinapol  cities  of  Kuropc,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Florence  Wapiet,  and  Vmuce,  and  ro- 
aided  part  «f  the  ifinte*  W  at  aHroC 
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fognm.  wMcTi  places  Ms  reception  was  cxh  ;ui  Iv  fluttering. 
^'^'^^  He  was  elected  a  racmbtr  of  ttie  Acuucfuv  of 

lin  ;ui  well  iis  of  other  learned  societies.  Upon  hit 
return  to  Bnuin  in  1794,  be  took  up  his  refidenco 
•tNidpMb  Castio  in  Twtediiale,  whence  he  soon 
removed  to  Uttl^yiinlt  in  Manor  Water.  In  tfais 
agreedih  lalwat  h*  apant  tht  nest  fourteen  yean 
of  his  life,  a  longer  period  than  be  bad  ever  be* 
fore  resided  in  aoy  one  place.  At  last,  however, 
when  his  sight  and  his  hearing  had  in  a  ffmt 
measure  failed,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  iettle 
in  a  town,  wliere  he  might  occasionally  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  intelligeut  friends ;  and  his  earljr 
1  >s«es<ioDS  icdueed  him  to  settle  at  St  Andrew's. 
Here  hi*  atsanfltiigradiiaiiy  dectiaed»  bnt  tfae  vigour 
ef  bbiduid  ooatiaiaadiMiifnipairedaaleiipaalielifid. 
No  Bum  took  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  great 
erents  which  were  then  passing  in  the  world,  or  con- 
ti  mplii I  il  more  anxiou&ly  ttie  consequences  of  the 
arduous  struggle  whicli  his  country  su^ained.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  H'itne&»  the  triumphant  issue  of 
tbe  conteat,  and,  after  a  ebort  illness,  ho  died  on  the 
SSd  of  Febfoaiy'lSie,  in  the  93d  year  of  hl» 
Jamag  cbrae  aoM  and  ibrae  damriitan. 

io  tne  vailoM  situations  «rh^  it  waa  hie  lot  to 
occupy,  he  had  uniformly  conducted  himself  with  a 
di^^ity  and  decision  which  bespoke  tbe  elevation 
anl  furce  of  his  mind.  As  a  military  chaplain,  he 
liH]>[iiiy  uuited  the  strict  decorum  of  the  clerical 
rJi  iriiuter  with  the  unembarrassed  addreM  of  a  man 
of  the  world ;  so  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  aecurod 
the  i«^>ect  of  tbe  officers,  and  the  devoted  Mack* 
meat  of  the  private  aoMiaia,  It  waa  while  aooooi-' 
panying  the  army  on  diferant  npeditiooa,  ofie  of 
the  first  of  whichiwBs  an  ill-conducted  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Bretai;ne  in  1745,  that  he  applied  bis 
mind  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war ;  and  it  carmot 
be  denied  that  he  e%txU  particularly  in  tlie  descrip- 
tion  of  martial  evolutions.  In  private  life  his  co«« 
•  eaqr  and  elegaot,  and  anoug  bis  intl* 
i<«ilmoed  by  a  IbieiBatiBg  gaiety  and 
of  liwmw.  Ho  aw  aot  eenr  patient  of 
eoatradietion,  and  ndm  aft  to  MaiiQr  Mi  eantaopt 

of  assumed  superioritya  . 

Hi.H  writiiigK  are, 

1.  A  Seniioii,  preached  in  the  Erse  language  to 
his  Majesty ';i  I'irtt  Htghiaiid  Regiment  of  Foot,  com* 
manded  by  Lord  John  Murray,  at  their  cantonment 
at  CaoaberweU,  on  the  -ISth  d^^  of  December  1746. 
^y  dio  Rev.  Mr  A,  F.,  chaplain  to  tbe  nid  leg^ 
■NB^  and  tianalatod  by  bim  mto  Engiith»  Airtbe  tiao 
of  •iady  of  quality  in  Scotland,  at  wbtne  dedie  it » 
MryuiUiibcJ.   T  urul.  1746. 

S.  The  jV'j >•.•■•)/./  0/  Stage  Plays  seriously  c<}tin* 
4ered.    Edi;j.  1 :  rr, . 

S.  A  FamphUl  on  the  MUUia.    Lond.  175S. 
4.  The  Uutory  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Case  t(f 
Marg^t  mmmmg  adki  Skttr  Peg.  Tbfee  ed*> 
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tranilation,  by  M.  Bei;giflr,  fergmon 


Load.  176a.  Another  1777. 

5,  -  AmdMis  of  Leetiirt*  «»  Mechanict.  Edin. 

6.  An  JbMoy  on  tie  Hutory  of  CivU  Sodeljf. 

L<jrii!  17'>7.  This  book  has  passed  through  many 
ediliuiui,  and  lias  hcen  iranidatL-d  into  uIiuomi  all  the 
European  languages.  A  translation  into  German 
1  published  at  Leipsig  in  1768*  under  the  title  of 
He  G^MMaMr  ibr  Biu^tHkh»  Ga- 


ffflsclaft.    A  French 

WQS  puttlinhed  in  1783.  '  "  II 

7.  Ana/i/sis  of  l'ucumntu  s  and  Moral  Philosophy.  '^'""•"•8^'. 
A  Geriuun  translation,  by  Mr  Garre  of  Leiptig,  ia 
said  to  have  been  well  eiecntod*  Edb.  I7€ei  55 
pagea  iSnoh 

S.  /MtftirtM  tfUani  PUbH^y,  ITCFS^  S19  pages 
jgnio — Another  edition,  rcvis«l  and  corrected  1773. 
5<94  pages.  A  translation  of  this  edition  into  French 
was  published  at  Geneva  in  1775,  and  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  revised  hy  the  author  A  third 

edition,  enlarged,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  1/85. 
^17pages  limo.  Tim  eieinenlary  work  has  been  used 
as  a  text-book  in  several  foreign  universities.  A 
MWiktion  into  the  Runiaa  language  (limn  the  Gcr* 
nan)  waa  printed  at  Moaoow  in  1804. 

g.  Remarks  on  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  Dr 
Price,  entitled,  Olaervaiions  on  the  Sarure  r,f  Cvil 
Li\Krl\j,  S;c.  ill  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
try to  a  member  of  Parliament.  Lond.  1776".  These 
remarks  having  been  addressed  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper* 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  were  printed  by  his  direc« 
tioo. 

la  Th*  Hittory  qfthe  Fngnu  ami  reratMotM* 
^tk*  JtMoa  R^blh.   S  Tola.  4ta   Lond.  I78S. 

A  translation  into  German  wss  j  -inted  at  Leipzig  in 
1784.  It  ha«  been  transiatiril  into  several  other 
modern  languages,  and  has  patiHed  tlirough  a  num* 
ber  of  Ettglish  editions,  one  of  which  was  printed  at 
Basle  in  Switzerland,  in  179I. 

11.  Principles  of  Moral  and  Poliiical  Scienett  be* 
ing  chiefly  a  retrospect  of  lectures  delivered  in 
CoUcge  of  £dinburgh.  s  rata.  4C0.  Lend.  1798. 

19.  Minutes  of  the  Life  and  Charmettr  ^JtuA 
Black,  M.  D.  iSoi.  (  I'liMiihrrl  in  thr  TVwWKIrtfeat 
of  the  lioi/ni  Socicit/  ri/  Edtnhurgh.) 

IS.  lUot;rupliicui  Stretch,  nr  Memoir  of  Lieutenant' 
Colonel  Patrick  J'ergtuon.  Ediu.  IS  17.  (This  tract, 
though  printed,  lias  not  been  published  for  taleh) 

He  has  left  behind  him  many  interesting  papavi 
on  the  subjects  which  had  chiefly  occupied  Ma 
thoi^hta  from  the  time  of  hie  iaai  acadaaaieal  ap- 
jpointniflnt,  but  a  great  maaa  of  letteve  and  other  va- 
lusbk!  f?(]ruii5i'T!t«  had  been  indiscriminately  de- 
stroyed b)  lus  direction,  8o;nc  years  before  his 
death.  (c.  c.  <:.) 

FERMANAGH,  a  county  in  Ireland,  situated  in  i 
the  province  of  Ulster,  liaving  the  counties  of  I>ono>'i>A  BaMK. 
gal  and  Tyrone  on  the  north,  Tyrone  and  Monag- 
ban  on  the  cast,  and  Cifan  aiid  Laitriaa  on  the 
aouth  and  west.  Its  extent  is  about  694  aaoare 
miles,  or  nearly  450,000  English  acres,  of  which  « 
con?iderahIe  proportion  is  covered  by  1  iirr  and 
much  of  die  rust  of  the  surface  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainou:^,  particularly  on  the  west,  where  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Leitrim.  Bnt  it  is  in  general  bettor  wooded 
than  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
hedge  row8i  beeches  oome  to  1 
thayow,  near  Lou^Bmo; 
at«  found  in  the  bogs. 

The  grand  feature  in  the  natural  scenery  of  this  Sctneiy. 
county  IS  Lough  Enie,  which  occupies  about  one- '  "ORh  Cnt. 
cighUi  of  the  surface,  and  streiches  through  \t» 
whole  length,  forming  two  large  lakes,  connected  by 
a  channel,  like  a  river^  six  milea  long.    The  upper 
lako  ia  una  nilaa  b  kqgih,  andii  nfc  nneduin,  aboat 


a  general  oeuor  wooaea 
The  aril ^grows  in  the 
to  a  lam  «ae,  and  alao 
i;  and  fir,  oak,  and  year 
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tbrtifl  broad,  Mid  Um  kwar,  whidi  m  ten  nilM  la^ 
muriea  In  width  fron  two  to         nllM.   It  dit- 

chargea  iUelf  at  the  nortb-weet  by  a  mpid  current 
of  about  Mven  mile»,  forming  a  granit  cataract, 
where  the  water  it>  ]:rL:(  i;  i;atcd  into  the  aea  at  Bal- 
lyshannon,  besides  a  beautiful  I'ali  at  Be«l«€k,  a  littlts 
higher  up.  This  noble  piece  of  water  is  for  the  most 
put  closely  surrounded  by  high  grounds  that  run 
tfieir  tnodj  promontories  into  the  lough,  and  retire 
fipom  it  in  ercry  directtoo»  ind  cmmiM  man  Ibtm 
Hiree  hundred  islandr,  lA  mmm  iutaoCM  hMii  udl* 
aprirf.  Tlicy  are  of  v  ui  lu-  sizes,  some  of  them 
having  an  area  of  several  sx^uane  miles.  A  few  are 
adorned  tvilh  gentiemcii'8  scau  ai)d  pleasure-groundi, 
and  most  of  them  weii>wooded.  tht  wiiole  pr«s4mting 
a  great  variety  of  delightful  scenery. 

On  ono  of  thei*  ■faiodt,  cdtod  DvnMt,  an  Ibe 
itww  orsmtalaneMatbiifliliqgt ;  n  duiidi  d«diealcd 
to  St  Moluih,  and  oaar  it  the  MiM'e  bouse,  entirely 
roofed,  and  finished  with  cut  ttone,  md  his  bed,  a 
stODC  trough,  wliicli  ]i  still  held  in  great  veneration  ; 
and  an  abbey  at  a  little  distance,  having  n  belfry 
arcli  of  bluck  marble,  with  a  stair  of  8J  steps, 
near  which  is  bt  Nicholas's  well,  to  which  many  yet 
TCwrt  for  relief.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  round 
t«wer,  »  •  iHgh  etaie  of  preaenreiiea,  M  fbet  ygii> 
wad  49  in  drettmferenee,  nid  to  Iwve  been  binlt 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

Lough  Erne  contains  most  of  the  fish  that  are 
found  in  other  t>c»h  water  lakes,  and  is  noted  for  its 
salmon  and  eek,  particularly  the  latter.  Four  of  the 
eel  weirs  near  the  falls  of  Bct  leck  aH'ord  u  rent  of 
L.lOO  each.  There  are  several  other  lakes  io  the 
county,  md  n  few  Mieems  that  ftU  inlift  Lo«^ 
Erne,  bat  noon  nf  dMu  couidenble. 

Estatea,  in  this  coonty,  are  large.  Three  propri». 
tors,  mentioned  by  Wakefield,  have  L.13,(K)6a  year 
each,  and  other  three  from  L.OfKXJ  to  L.TtXKX  Ac- 
eording  to  iJie  aaiae  w  riter,  the  rent,  taken  at  twenty- 
iive  s^iiiiiogs  tlie  green  acre,  mutt  be  equal  to  about 
14<s.  the  English  acre  ;  but  what  proportion  this  de* 
scription  of  land  bears  to  the  whole  does  not  appear. 
The  leases  are  now  most  commonly  for  21  yean  aad 
nlife.  In  tiwnactheni  part  of  like  county,  thafimaa 
are  lazier  and  more  produetiva  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ulster.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax, 
are  the  principal  crops  ;  very  httfe  wheat,  clover, 
or  turiuj. being  cultivated,'  <  xl  i  j  i  in  small  patches 
near  the  towas.  The  high  grounds  are  cfaiefiy  oc* 
cu{Hei  in  rearing  cattle,  and  much  of  Ae  oatler 
paatures  with  dairy  atoek.  There  am  no  Imm 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  thdr  bread  iIm  anbBal  ii  oTn 
venr  inferior  oaacripliaBi 

The  price  of  eottinon  lalMMir  in  1809  was  Is. 

a-day  ;  but  labourers  for  hire  bcinw;  scarce  in  those 
parts  where  the  farms  are  small.  Is.  tid.  and  -2?.  was 
sonKimiL--  p  il  l.  "  The  poor,"  says  Wakctield,  cat 
wbeaten  bread  and  drink  tea ;"  yet  ho  elsewhere  ob- 
wmttf  that  "  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  their  c;:  - 
bins  are  wxatdiad  bute,  with  a  wattled  door,  linad 
with  a  stimw  Mat  fai  the  iaiidn."  Tuif  ia  iko  only 
fueL 

Lbten  7*9&m  wide  is  manuiiictured  to  some  ex. 
tent,  and  there  are  several  bleachtields  which  tinish 
for  sale  the  linens  seat  to  Eoghmd.  Illicit  disulia- 
tim  la  nid  to  ba  mv  gHMMaL  aandk  of  Ibe  onia  and 
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...       ■  PteL. 

I  crmrsn.njh  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Ar- 
uiaj^li,  ana  ii  divided  into  cightmt  parisltes,  of  which  p^^n^ 
fifteen  belor  u,  thi  diocese  of  Clogber,  aad  three 
to  that  of  Kilniore.  It  is  computed  that  the  Catbo* 
lies  exceed  the  Protcstanu  in  number  in  the  ptnpar* 
tioD  of  thno  to  one.  Mane  af  the  fanner  lMwnp»» 
petty  enough  In  aotidn  tbaat  to  be  an  tbe  grand 

Tlie  odMrtuUBriaioDS  are  baronies,  of  which  there  Bifssaan 

are  five  to  the  cast  of  Lough  Eroe,  and  three  on  the 
west.  Two  members  are  sent  to  Parliament  from 
the  county,  and  one  from  the  borougli  of  EnniakiUen, 
tiie  only  town  io  it  of  any  extent.  Tbe  nuaifacr  of 
freeholders,  a  few  years  ago,  acoeidiiv  la  Mr  Waba> 
field,  waa5000t  baa  tbe  ' 
when  nnaninwwie,  can  alwaya 
they  please.  One  of  them,  tbe  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 
is  idso  patron  of  tbe  borough,  which  has  twelve  sdf- 
dectcd  burgesses. 

There  is  Tittle  or  no  gradation  of  nmk  h«e  ;  tbe 
only  intermediate  classes  between  the  few  f^reat  pro* 
piietorit  aiid  the  labourers,  being  tbe  small 
and  the  large  famser,  neitbarof  tiMna  na 
faod^.  A  miiitanr  turn  Ima  leaf  pmailad 
cha  ababihua.  The  pittimanit  ana  n  dnn  i 
people,  much  superior  in  ^ipoailBen  In  tham  nf  BBf 
of  the  northern  districts. 

In  17.'0.  I'ermaDagh  was  computed  to  contan 
ll.iH'd  houses,  and  71,^00  tohabitaots;  but  by  the 
la»t  cen.sus,  the  population  is  found  to  be  111,250,  or 
nt  the  rate  of  one  person  for  about  four  acres. — Sea 
Young  s  Tour  in  Jrcland, — Beaufort's  Memoir  m 
Mm  y^Jrafaarf^awenhna'a  Vitm  ^Ma  HMmnd, 

—Wakefield's  Account  '  /r, /r;.;  /,  SiaiUlical an  !  J\  - 
liticai  ;  and  the  i'srw/no*  iiurxt  ij  of  Ireland,  \t^\>-.  1. 
and  II.  :  .\  ,i 

I'EUMAT  (Paxea  de),  equally  celebrated  as 
a  restorer  of  ancient  mathematics,  and  an  original 
author  of  ntodem  improrements,  was  bom  m  1 580. 

Hia  poblb  life  was  occupied  by  the  actire  dutian 
attached  tn  ihe  aitoatien  efn  CoaBaaUor  of  the  Faa> 
liament  of  Toulouae.  in  whidi  be  iMa  distinguished 
both  for  legal  knowledge,  and  for  strict  integrity  of 
conduct.  Bcjiides  tlie  sciences,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  private  studies,  he  wai>  an  uctom. 
plishcd  scholar,  au  excellent  linguist,  and  even  a  ra* 
spectable  poet. 

His  O/iera  MMknuHim  wore  poWished  at  Ton* 
louaek  hi  two  vehiBMa  iUio,  1670,  and  1679;  they 
nre  now  become  very  scarce.  Tbe  first  contains  the 
Arithmetic  of  Dionhanlui,  illustrated  by  a  conuncn* 
tary,  and  enlarged  l  y  ;i  iin:iii[ude  of  additional  pro- 
position!^. In  the  sccuiiti  v>e  iiiid  a  Method  or  the  Qito* 
draturc  oj  Paraboias  of  all  kindx,  and  a  'Treatise  oH 
Maj-ima  and  Minimu,  on  Tangtntt,  und  om  Centre*  ^ 
Gavityt 
proUaaM 

~  flaadoai^'by 

Leibnitx ;  and  securing  to  their  author,  in  con 
with  Cavalleri,  Roberval,  Descartes,  Wallis,  Barrow, 
iir,:!  Slii<L.  an  ample  share  of  the  glory  of      i  ng  im- 
meduoeiy  urepared  tbe  way  for  the  gigantic  st«ps 
af  IhaN  llniaHiaM  phibn^plMnk  ttut  i 


g  tlw  aMBnadtttioaa  of  a  mie^  of 
aftarwnrda  incorporalad  into  Ihe 
ihnd  of  flusioai^  by  Wewtaa  and 
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Vmbk.  coDUins  also  several  other  treat i  c^  ai^  Geomelric 
'  Loci,  or  HpJunrtcal  TuHgndei,  and  un  tlm  Iledi/ica- 
tioH  of  Curvei,  besides  a  restoration  of  Apollouiut's 
Pitne  Ltd ;  togeUwr  witb  the  amfoor'*  correspood- 

^MMb  And  «tlian> 

It  VM  loo  modi  Fenutfkcwton  to  !«■»•  hk 

important  propositioos  wholly  uoilemon*tratMli 
timas,  perhaps,  because  be  may  have  obtained  them 
rather  by  induction  than  by  a  connected  train  of  rea- 
soning; and,  ia  other  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing titem  as  a  trial  of  titreiigtli  to  hia  contcnipora- 
riea.  The  d«ficiency,  however,  hm  in  many  instances 
been  supplied  by  tlie  elaborate  investigations  of  Euler 
«ad  Lsptm^  who  have  tliought  it  no  degradMum 
to  their  lefiBcidtalenti,  to  go  back*eentury  in  seirdi 
of  ttir^r  elf'iT  int  intricacies,  which  appeared  to  re- 
quire lurtiier  illualration.  It  linppened  not  unconi- 
uintuly,  that  the  want  of  a  more  explicit  statement  of 
tbe  grounds  of  bis  discoveries  deprived  l  onnat,  in 
the  oplntoa  of  bit  rivah^  of  the  credit  justly  due  to 
him  for  aocnncj  and  originality.  It  waa  thus  that 
DwctriM  ■ttampted  to  correct  his  method  of  maxi- 
no  ood  ninima,  and  oould  aofor  bo  pomwiihKl  that 
Femal's  first  propoiitiona  Ob  tfie  •abjMtwew  tmox> 
OeptioTiaiiN'.  Ft  r mat  was  however  enabled  to  pur- 
sue his  UvourUe  studies  witli  less  interruption  limn 
Descarteit ;  and  the  products  ol  his  labour  were  pro- 
portionate, as  Lacroix  remark^  to  the  opportunitiea 

nan  is  •  very  ingenious  proDositkMLOf  Fotmi^ 
wfucb  deserves  to  be  particuiany  ootioad,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  discussion  that  it  has  lately  excited 

asuon^  tnatheniatical  philosophers.  He  hsis  demon* 
stxated,  that  the  true  law  of  the  refraction  of  light 
may  he  deduced  fruui  ihe  principle,  that  it  describes 
that  path,  by  wliich  it  can  arrive  in  the  shortest  pas- 
Ala  liaM  from  any  one  point  of  its  tract  to  another; 
oi  the  aopfaaitioD,  bowwrer,  tbat  tb«  veloci^  of 
light  it  Invwrsely  proportioiuil  to  tlio  reAaetive  dea- 
sity  of  the  medium;  and  the  aame  phenomena  of  re- 
fraction have  been  shown,  by  Maupcrtui*,  to  be  dc- 
ducible,  upon  the  opposite  siuppo^ition  with  respect 
to  the  velocilitss,  iVoui  die  law  of  the  minitnum  of 
action,  considering  the  action  as  the  product  of  the 
I  datcribed  into  the  velocity.  But  the  law  of 
ii  aatualiy  a  step  in  the  prooeM  of  nature, 
to  the  cooditions  of  tho  mtBB  IA  wllicb 
in  its  original  form;  white  that  of  Bfauper- 
tuis  is  at  most  only  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
operation  of  an  accelerating  force.  It  was  Newton 
that  showed  the  necessary  connection  between  the 
action  oi'  such  a  force  and  tlie  actual  law  of  retrac- 
tion ;  demonstrating  that  all  the  phenomena  might  bo 
daovad  ftoaa  tho  cActof  a  eaaaMot  attracliao>  par- 
poBdknIar  lo  An  amAeeof  the  aadinn;  aadaau 
cept  in  conjonctian  with  meh  a  Ibfoe,  Iho  law  of 
Buopertuia  wonU  eveo  lead  to  a  false  result  For 
if  we  supposed  a  medium  acting  on  a  ray  uf  li^'i' 
with  two  variable  forces,  one  p^rpt  ndiculur  lo  die 
surface,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it,  we  might  easily 
eombine  them  m  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  cou- 
atant  velocity  within  the  medimn,  bat  Ihe  refraction 
would  be  vacj  diftnat  AoB  that  whiah^ia  I 
though  thalMTi 
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ferencc  :  ?o  that  tho  law  inuat  bo  bare  applied  with 
the  tacit  condition,  timt  the  refiactive  force  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface.  In  M.  Laplace's  theory 
of  extraordinary  refraction,  on  the  contrary,  the  ta- 
cit condition  is,  that  the  force  must  not  bc  perpcodi- 
cular  to  the  surface :  so  that  this  theory  not  only  re< 
quires  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  diAraitt  vdo> 
city  for  every  different  obliquity,  which  is  made  an 
express  postulate,  but  also  the  implicit  admiwiion 
of  the  existence  of  a  force,  determinate  in  direction 
and  in  magnitude,  by  which  that  velocity  m  modi- 
iied,  and  without  which  the  law  of  Maupertuis  would 
cease  to  be  applicable.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that 
the  supposition  of  a  medium  exhibiting  unequal  ve* 
lodtiot,  and  attiactiog  the  light  perpendieidarly,  ia 
naaatunli  and  that  the  law  is  die  more  vmlaable  ftr 
not  being  applicable  to  it :  but  a  mathematical  equa* 
tion  is  true  even  with  respect  to  impowible  quanti- 
ties; and  a  physical  law,  however  useful  it  may  be. 
requires  physical  proof ;  and  it  wdi  not  be  asserted  ^ 
that  the  law  of  Maupertuis  has  been  or  can  be  esta> ' 
blished,  by  physical  evidence  aufficwntiy  extenava  to 
render  it  univcrsaL 

Oar  aothor  died  in  1664,  or  the  beginning  of 
1965,  at  the  «dfaoeed  age  of  74.  He  led  a  son, 
Samuel  I,  I'  rmat,  who  was  a  man  of  some  learning, 
and  pubh^ht,J  translations  of  several  (ireek  authors. 

i(s.y.}) 

1-ICHTE  (JoHH  TllEOFUiLUs),  a  late  eminent 
German  metaphysiciaa,  was  born  at  Bammennti, 
a  village  of  Luaatia*  an  the  19tb  of  Alay  1762.  Hia 
father  waa  a  tibbop  naaaftetUKr,  and  carrUd  on  a . 

email  trade  in  haberdashery.  A  wealthy  person  in  • 
the  neighbourhood,  having  been  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary genius  which  young  l-'ichte  displayed, 
put  him  lo  school,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity uf  cultivating  his  talents  ;  but  the  boy  becomin^^ 
impatient  of  restraint,  ran  off,  and  was  found  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  with  a  map»  an  which  he 
waa  endeavouring  to  traoa  the  way  to  America. 
Fram  thii  period  Be  teema  to  have  prosecuted  liia 
studies  in  an  extremely  desultory  manner ;  occa- 
sionally attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of 
Wittembcrg  and  Leipsic,  without  iIlm  ilh  ;^  his  Qttcii- 
tioa  exclusively  tu  auy  particular  science.  Theology, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  study ;  and 
this  predilection  is  conspicuous  in  many  of  bis  nib- 
sequent  writings,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  aingiK 
lar  misKtim  of  ph  iloiophifti  and  i^igtow  myniciiiit* 
yfhtm  be  left  tfie  tml«em^,  hit'  attoatlea  waa  by  no 

merin';  cnTiilil,  He  posses&ed  no  fortune  to  enable 
him  to  mdu'^u  1ft  the  luxury  of  phiiueopliiud  specu- 
lation :  and,  in  spite  of  his  decided  aversion  to  ever^ 
kind  of  constraint,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  oeceasi- 
^  of  his  circumstances,  to  accept  of  the  aitiution  of 
tutor  in  the  Awaily  of  a  Pmaaian  gentleman.  Hit  re- 
ndenoe  in  that  eoontiy  enabled  bun  to  cnltiTate  the 
acqiuuDtanee  of  the  oakbratcd  pyioaopber  of  Eo- 
ningsberg,  to  whose  jti^joient  he  submitted  his  first 
.rork,  the  Crilual  Revicui  af  aU  Revdaliotu,  which 
was  published,  anonymously,  in  1792.  In  the  lite- 
rary journals,  this  production,  which  hnd  attracted 
considerable  attention,  was  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
Kant,  until  the  real  author  made  himself  known. 

Haviqg aaoaisrod  fifty  diieatafiDaain Polish  noble-, 
■an,  h  wbtaa  ftaiily  he  had  baan  tator,  FEdite  aat 
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Firhtc.  out  on  a  course  of  fratclB  ihrougli  Germany  and 
^"Y"'^  SwiHti  rljml,  and  afterwards  niarriiwl  »  niece  ol' Klop- 
Stock'b  at  Zurich.  In  1793,  he  publUhed  the  iir«t 
part  of  his  Co/itribtUions  towurdt  rccti/j/ing  the  Opi' 
nioiu  of  ihe  Public  respecting  the  Freuch  Hndufton. 
Tlii.q  book,  which  it  writtMk  vidi  eoMidenbk  force 
and  ori<:inality,  created  «  gTMt  WBaatian  in-Ger* 
niaiiv,  liiid  *■»•  violeBlly  attacked,  in  c  onscq  itncf  of 
a  iieW  and  apparently  dangerons  tlicory  utiich  tlie 
author  advanced  relative  tu  i!ie  social  contract.  Tlic 
book,  however,  wa«  perused  with  great  avidity,  but 
the  attacks  to  which  we  have  alluded  probably  pre- 
Tvited  UiB  rram  publiabing^  the  omtiouation. 

The  rapotatioa  of  Fldite  wai  now  to  well  e«tab- 
Fuhed,  that  he  was  soon  after  «|ipoinled  to  the  plu> 
losophical  chair  at  Jena,  a*  nieceamr  to  RelnnoM, 
who  had  been  called  to  tbe  university  of  Kief.  Here 
he  commenced  his  lectures  by  a  programme,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  grvc  an  iiU  a  of  t!iL-  Dcc- 
triat  qf  Science  {fVissemcha/it-lthre),  tite  name  by 
wllicb  be  distinguished  the  principles  of  that  sjrrtem 
of  tmuioendeiital  idealian,  wfakh  lie  efterwaitU  iimi« 
fully  developed.  Beddei  die  ordimuy  dutice  of  bit ' 
profesiiorsliip,  he  gave  a  regular  cournc  of  lectures, 
iu  the  form  of  sermons,  every  Sunday,  in  the  year 
179*.  on  the  I.Heran/  Culling,  which  were  nuincr- 
otisly  attended.  Having  estttbli^tcd  the  principles 
of  his  doctrine  of  science,  he  endeavoured  to  eMeiKl 
their  application  to  the  several  departments  of  philo> 
sophy:  and,  with  this  view,  he  published,  in  1196, 
hi*  FundaiHgtUd  Prutciplei  nf  the  Ltnc  of  Hature : 
•od  two  yeeit  afkerwinls,  his  Stfttem  of  Month,  In 
conjunction  with  Niethanimcr,  he  also  published  a 
philosophical  journal,  in  whicli  some  articles  were 
inserted,  containing cert.-iiu  philosophical  view.s  of  re* 
ligion,  which  were  considered  hy  mutiy  as  tending  di- 
rectly to  mhriMBi  Among  other  objectionable  pro]K>- 
aitioilt,  it  was  nwintained  that  God  was  nothing  else 
than  the  moral  order  of  the  universe ;  aad  that*  to 
woiahip  God  as  «  being  who  could  onlj  be  fepiean^ 
cd  as  existing  in  time  and  space,  wotild  be  a  tpeciea 
of  idolatry.  One  of  Fic'rt  "  colleagues  called  the 
attention  of  the  Saxon  in  i  in  I?ijr>;sdorf  to  these 
Iierelical  propositions;  iv.d  consequence  wus, 
tbc  rigorous  confiscation  of  the  work  tiiruughout  the 
irliole  of  Saxony.  Fichtc  and  his  friend  Forberg 
wTPlaaD  ^ffetd  iu  the  Public,  and  teveral  Apologiei, 
bi  ofder  to  exculpate  thenndvci  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  atheiun.  The  government  «C  Watnar  be* 
haved,  on  this  occanon,  with  prodeBOe  and  noden- 
tioo;  but  the  celebrated  Herder,  Vice-President  of 
the  Consistory,  took  part  against  Fichte.  Ebcrhurd, 
on  the  other  hand,  althoagn  hoctilc  to  the  metaphv- 
sical  system  of  Fichte,  undertook  his  defence.  Tnc 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  violence,  and 
excited  coMidnrablo  fimneat  (broiigfaout  the  whole 
of  Gennany. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fififate  raaigiied  Ml  pwiltHM 
ship  at  Jena,  and  repaired  to  BerUn,  wheie  he  eK» 
pcrienccd  a  very  flatterioL*  r<  iiiioo.  Here  his 
time  was  occupied  in  givinj^  private.-  lectures,  and  in 
composing  hi»  variouM  writings.  In  1800,  he  pub- 
lished a  short  treatise,  entitled^  'Ike  Exclusive 
Commercial  Stale,  containing  oM  of  thoee  philoso- 
^cal  lurttaait  of  political  ocoBomy  fiea  which  the 
pndM  «f  i«8«rai^  cuMi  be  wiitahaUi  wbBt,  at 


the  same  time,  tbc  most  cursory  view  of  the  general  ViiiM. 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  must  be  sufficient  ""V^ 
to  convince  us  that  it  coidd  BOW  be  edTBHtmoea 
ly  reduced  to  practice. 

About  this  period,  Fidite  «el  with  e  AtwdaUe 
rival  in  gohdung,  who  had  ftwiaeily  beeii  a  want 
pfutttan  of  the  •mtHrime  of  tcienee,  but  who  now  ae- 
paratei!  from  his  master,  and  propounded  a  new  me- 
tapli_\>ical  theory  ofhist>wti,  which  foon  ac4uired  a 
large  "h.^re  of  popularity  at  the  German  universities, 
especially  at  Jena.  Ficlite,  indeed,  endeavoured  to 
modify  his  theory  of  the  doctrine  of  seittue,  and  to ' 
present  it  to  the  world  io  a  new  and  anofe  attradife- 
form;  but  he  never  agahi  lemmed  the  away  ho  bed 
£waerl)r  hdd  over  the  public  nuod.  Meanwhile,  his 
ardent  with  to  be  again  placed  in  an  academicd 
ckair  was  at  length  gratified  hy  M.  de  Hardenberg, 
who,  in  IftOS,  pr«icured  fur  hini  the  appuintment  of- 
Lprtlir..nry  profes.Tor  of  philosoj>}iy  in  the  university  of- 
Erlangen.  This  appointment  was  accompanied  with 
tbe  especial  favour  of  being  permitted  to  MM  the 
wtnlar  at  BertiD«  hi  order  to  oootiauo  hit  leeMifO 
there,  Thn  etale  of  empUbMiit  pnAttoiebip,  at 
his  fiiends  used  to  call  it  in  jest,  did  not  last  long. 
During  the  stunmcr  of  1805,  he  delivered  at  l^riaa* 
gen  his  Ltlehratcd  lectures,  On  the  Eumce  of  the 
J^tteraiy  Clmractcr  (uher  dm  fVeten  del  Gtlehrtfn\. 
The  lolloping  winter,  he  dclivored  to  a  immcrous  aU« 
dience  the  course  which  he  afterwards  published  un*  . 
der  the  tHle  of  Gttide  to  <t  Happy  Lgi.  TMt  wai 
one  of  thoee  publicatiout  in  wbidi  be  Tiri  to 
present  -bit  metaphysical  doctrfaict  to  the  puMie  m* 
oil  their  sublimity,  anJ,  at  the  same  time,  with  .^uch 
clearness,  as  would  make  them  Intelligible  lu  coiq< 
mon  renderii. 

The  diiiftttters  which  assailed  the  Prussian  roonaK>- 
cby,  in  1806,  were  attended  with  serious  coneequen*' 
ces  to  Fichte.    Erlangen  having  ceased  to  be  a  Pras> 
sian  university,  he  did  not  await  the  entry  of  the 
Fkench  into  Berlin,  but  ied  to  Kaiihigab<ig»  and 
from  thence  to  Riga.   In  the  summer  «f  1807,  he 
delivered  a  conrse  of  philosophical  lectures  at  Kon- 
ingsberi:.    The  peace  which  ensued  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Berlin,  where  he  j  ;  ihiuliik   d  hr-  ijii.oua 
Orationt  to  the  German  Nation,  which  were  enthu- 
siastically read  and  applauded  throughout  all  Ger- 
many.  When  the  Univertitjpef  ikclia  was  foanded,< 
he  obtained,  through  tbe  intaiett  of 'M*de  JiiiBl«> 

ftVOl^K^^  t^l^^  4^^^l4i^AO^k      JPH^^tO^y  ^vkdol^  994DViV0rfl  ^klflt 

an  hoBOweble  veventie,  while  bit  rank,  at  first  nro« 

fchsor  of  philosophy,  gave  him  great  acadctnical  In-- 
riucnce.  His  lieaJtli,  however,  had  itullercd  consider- 
ably irom  the  shocks  he  had  tor  soaic  time  expe- 
rienced, and  he  found  it  neoessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  wuterii  of  Bohemtt,  from  which  he  derived' 
great  benefit.  But  his  wife  was  attaoked  with  •  aorw  « 
voot  ibver,  in  cooeoqueooe  of  her  ewewdance-oe  Ihr 
deterted  liekt  and  akhaeglh  iha  reeeveied,  Bcbte, 
whoso  aflbdioa  wodd  not-allew  him  le  leave  her  fiv 
a  moni<  [  t.  r:iught  the  jaJhcike^  and  jUad  on  the 

S29th  ot  January  IHl^. 

Fichte  was  small  in  stature,  but  ^tout  and  well'  - 
ibmed  i  bis  countenance  was  expressive  ui  tboiwht* 
fulnen  aad  detatmination.    In  his  intellectual 
adorf  geaint  wet  coiabinod  with  infloiiblo  fimnamt 
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FWii*.  lies  which-  would  hare  oTerwbeltneJ  a  less  vigorous 
'  t«mp4nunent.  la  other  tespecu  bis  dispositions 
wcie  mikble,  and  his  morali  correct.  It  was  in 
the  acadewwcil  chair  that  the  oeoiua  of  Ficbt«  was 
mniftiUd  in  to  grtrtut  ayhiidour*  Itwatnidof 
him  that  he  was  hem  «  pmtmm ;  md  there 
deedf  a  charm  in  hir  natiaer  of  lecturing  which  hwl 
a  powerful  infincuv-r  t!;i'  miiKli  ci'  liis  pupils,  se- 
veral of  whom  wc  have  hearil  lalk  ot  iiim  ^ilLi  en- 
thusiasm. His  fervid  and  brilliiint  i>loquence,  the 
dearneas  of  hi«  rensoniog,  and  the  simplicity  and 
.'CMtMtaMW  of  tiis  language,  seemed  to  diffuse  a 
n^gie  ligbl  and  colouring  mct  the  daikeat  and  most 
'•hMmft  netaphy^cal  prabloH.  Thoie  who  were 
dunned  with  his  eloquence,  were  easily  convinoMl 
<h]r  hk  rtfUK>ning,  and  became  willing  converta  to  bia 
Joitiiili  II  Hi8  writing:*,  especially  tl>osc  '  in 
which  bis  ptculiar  doctrines  are  propounticu  in  a 
fysteniatic  form,  ore  by  no  means  so  attractive  ns 
lus  lectures  appear  to  have  been.  On  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  a  constant  aAectatioo  of  strict  and 
aiaiBlf  muontiig,  hia  praftMitiana  ara  tavelop^  in 
•aneb  a  dagm  of  tHaaaendaiital  obtcuri^,  as  ren* 
ders  it  extremely  dtflicalt  to  comprdiend  either  the 
baat»  »r  the  scope  of  that  system  of  doctrines  which 
belabours  to  citablisli. 

Hence,  it  is  far  from  bting  an  easy  matter  to  give 
an  intelligible  abstract  oftlie  pvincipie^  of  the  Ddc 
.tritie  of  ScUnect  especially  as  we  must  necessaniy 
picsupposc  sooM  aeqnaJtilanoe,  on  the  part  of  our 
'mdma».vtlb  Um  pravMua  aietaphysical  Jabwua  of 
Kant.  Ekbta  oanmaeed  his  pUilosophieal  cvaer 
precisely  at  that  period  when  the  writmgs  of  Kant 
imA  nearly  obtained  a  paramount  influence  m  theGer- 
man  schoolfs,  and  when  men  even  of  superior  talents 
tbou|^ht  it  no  metu)  glory  tu  be  able  to  comprelieitd 
and  illustrate  his  doctrines.  The  Kuntiiio  theory  was 
ccmfessedly  idealistic.  Its  celebrated  author  set  out 
>  with  an  analysis  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  endeatrour- 
fsl  In  daanfiha  ita  vaiioua  AtoctioM^  aoiu  ta  aagartain 
the  scope  and  limits  af  ita  legit imata  aserdM.  Alt 
OLir  (.1  (;wledge,  accurding  to  the  critical  philosophy, 
must  iiave  a  rererence  to  possible  experience.  Of 
axtemal  objects,  or  things  in  thcmsrl  ,!  '  i  in), 
■  we  can  have  no  absolute  kitowleJgc ;  lor  we  can  liouw 
nothing  but  what  is  perceived  by  tlie  senseii,  and  cug* 
'.Of.wa  OMjr  ba  allowed  the  expression)  by  our 
according  to  the  laws  peculiar 
to  our  constitutjon.  Thcaa  iaAaUaOaal  Jaws,  or 
subjective  forms,  tend  to  ortmbine  our  knowledge, 
and  to  rcrniur  the  field  nF  i  ricr.cc  a  comprehen- 
sible wholL-.  As  Iuvl  iiu  kiitiwlfcdge  of  objects 
in  tnemriflves,  bi.t  only  d  tiji'ir  ^/ifrnomeno  ;  neither 
cun  wc  have  any  kuow  ledge  ot'  tilings  beyond  the 
aphere  of  our  experience,  because  these  can  neither 

I  Dor  subjected  to  the  laws 
All  reasoning,  th^vfcw, 
>ceiiarily  be  futile,  becama 
it  has  na  raference  to  any  oonaspondiDg  object  with- 
in the  limits  of  experience.  And  althuUi:?!  wl  can 
have  no  abi>olutt-  knowledge  of  ob^cl«  as  Ltiey  rcallj, 
exist,  yet  our  I- ii>  >^  ji  dgc  of  them  possesses  a  sub- 
jective reality  (i.  e.  a  reality  with  reference  to  the 
thinking  subject),  and  may  be  said  to  correspoiul  with 
lha  atfiNta^  iMcmaciy  fim  ^  oatiita  of  oiv  inUsU^ 
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tuiil  constitution,  wo  arc  incapable  of  MStiy^anj 

other  impression  from  thpm. 

Keiohold  was  one  of  ilie  earliest  partisans  of  Kant, 
aod  one  of  the  roost  ingenious  and  most  popular 
commentators  on  the  critical  philosophy.  But  hia 
talent*  wcra  hatter  adapted  for  aaplaiaiag  and  tllu- 
tnitlag  dia  daerinea  or  othcira,  iImhi  fhr  dbeovertng 
new  truths,  or  invenlirip  any  orij;inal  system  of  his 
owns  and  although  an  indefatigable  student  of  phi- 
hkhopliy,  he  seems  to  have  never  arrived  at  any  set- 
tled cutiivictiuu  in  metaphysical  matter*,  but  to  have 
alternately  adopted  and  abandoned  e^cry  new  theory 
which  was  successively  presented  tn  his  view.  After 
having  been,  for  atMOe  time,  enthusiastically  devoted 
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to  tbe.doctrinea  praomkned  in  tba  CrUitd  knitm 
of  Pwtt  ffeoiaa,  whkn  ba  eataenied  the  greatett 

masterpiece  of  ph'ln^m  hical  genius;  he  at  lenj:th 
discovered  that  Kau:  had  neglected  to  secure  the 
faundutiun'i  of  tlie  edifice  he  had  raised,  and  this  de- 
fect he  attempted  to  supply  by  his  own  Theory  of 
the /acidly  of  Perception.  (Theorie  det  Forstellungt- 
vermogmt.J  The  main  proposition  laid  down  uid 
illustrated  hi  this  work  is  nothing  more  or  leH  than 
this:  We  are  compelled  by  conscioubness  to  admit* 
that  every  perception  presupposes  a  percipient  sub> 
jecC  and  an  object  pt  rci  ived,  both  of  which  must  ba 
d.itinguifhed  from  the  perception  to  which  they  re- 
late  ; — thus  referring  all  our  knowledge  to conscioua* 
nem  m  its  ultimate  principle.  In  the  enuncistioa  of 
this  propoitition  there  is  nothing  very  new  or  oftgl* 
nai ;  but  tba  Qloatration  of  tbia  elementary  doetrine, 
which,  aa  a  lata  reviewar  of  tha  German  matapbyd< 
cal.tbeorieaobaenraa,  might  hate  formed  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  a  short  philosophical  dissertation  of 
two  or  three  sheets,  is  diluted  into  a  work  nearly  as 
large  as  timt  lo  which  it  "  a.'-  int(  ndi  il  to  serve  as  a 
nterc  iutnnlucrion  ;  nor  is  the  unnecessary  length  of 
the  treatise  in  any  measure  compensated  by  the  im- 
poruncv  of  the  truths  developadt  or  dMiBfenohy 
dttplayed  in  tha  taaaarch* 

With  greater  tdanta  and  oooditaocj,  Tidite,  who 
announced  himself  as  a  strict  Kantian,  attempted  to 
solve  the  same  problem,  and  to  develope  a  system, 
which,  by  deduciog  all  our  knowledge  from  one  sim- 
ple principle,  should  give  unity  and  stability  to  the 
critical  theory.  In  his  Docirine  of  Science  ( Witte»m 
tekafltlehre),  accordingly,  he  derives  all  aur  know-* 
Wdga  from  the  original  ai  t  of  the  thinking  auhjaet  in 
reflectliy  npon  itself.  J  am  J,  (arhich  ha  auHMMi 
by  the  formula  A=A),  or  the  abiolata  pontlon  of 
the  I  by  the  I,  is  in  itself  the  ct  rtain  princijile  nf  all 
philosophy  and  of  all  our  knowledge.  But  the  crea- 
tive energy  uf  the  I,  in  the  course  of  this  reflective 
process,  goes  still  farther.  By  iu  own  act,  also,  the 
I  places  the  not — /  (objects)  as  opposed  to  itselC 
In  reflecting  upon  itself,  as  the  absolutely  active  pria* 
ciple.  it  Ends  itself  either  detenoioed  by^  or  datar^ 
auaiag  tba  lut—J,  Jn  tha  farmer  caw.  It  apoaaia 
aa  tba  viteHfgent  /;  in  the  latter,  as  the  tAMfutefy 

free,  pracl-  rJ  I.  Ilencc  tlie  distinction  between 
theoretical  and  practical  philosophy  I'hi'  idea,  then, 
which  pervades  the  whole  theory  of  I'lchte  is  this: 
T^e  1,  or  the  thinking  subject,  is  the  absolutely  ac« 
tiva  principle,  which  constructs  the  oODSciousncs^ 
and  pradoMa  alL  that  portion,  contm^ 
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aition,  tod  jasU-poiitioB.  The  whole  miftme,  im 
■hort,  is  the  product  of  the  I,  or  thiiddi^  rabfect. 

li.ive  thus  cndcavimrod  to  give  a  very  concise 
sketch  i»f  a  theory,  which  »e  E.hall  not  think  of  pur- 
luing  through  its  various  ramiticutioiis,  as  wc  should 
despair  of  making  ic  inteliieible  to  our  readers  by 
tnj  leo^  of  Mention.  Fichte  hu  been  pnited 
fey  his  eoaaliyiaeB  for  hi*  iofictl  and  coonaicnt  im- 
■onin^;  but  to  US  h  appetn  tbit  hb  d»eovy  procMdt 
entirt-Iy  upon  arbitrary  a^suniptions,  resting  upon  no 
aolid  foundation.  That  he  dinplays  considerable  in- 
genuity in  the  develojiemcnt  of  hia  ideas  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit;  but  we  are  quite  at  a  lou  to  perceive 
tlie  merit  of  die  theory  he  has  advanced,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  philosophical  truths.  The 
parade  of  scientific  dedaction  which  his  reasoning 
eshibita  na*  iopow  nptn  the  inniitKNN  ttHdeiit; 
but  a  etreftal  eumhuitien  wflt  ttodoubtedly 
Mm,  ili.u  the  whole  is  u  nu-n^-  ti—ur  iif  empty  no- 
tions, littiwn  from  arbitrary  and  absuuini  principles. 

In  attempting  to  apj)ly  the  principles  of  his  doc- 
trine of  science  to  the  theory  of  moraJs  and  die  law 
of  nature,  Fichte  exhibited  many  original  and  para- 
doxical opinions,  along  with  aome  very  juu  and  in* 
genMNU  philo80|ihieil  obaepratleiifc  la  hk  hter 
writings  he  considerably  modified  his  original  ihooiy 
of  the  doctrine  of  science,  and  produced  a  •jrstem  w 
philosophical  urn)  rcligiini.s  mysticism,  which  appears 
to  have  given  birth  to  the  transcendental  idoali*m  of 
Rebelling;  an  author  who  seems  to  have  c.irried  the 
extravngancu  of  speculative  reasoning  to  its  utmost 

The  following  ii  « list  of  the  worki  of  Fichte : 

I.  Venudk  enwr  JKrafil  dUr  M^mkarung.  (Cri> 
tical  Review  of  all  RevelatioD).  Koningmyg,  1799^ 

.1798.  8vo. 

8.  Vebcr  (Irn  Br:niJf'dcT  WhfrnHhafistrlirr.  (On 
the  notion  of  a  Doctrine  of  Science).  Jena,  179^^ 
€vo. 

(F«tiDdatlaiieriiiewbole1>octiiiieofSei«ioe).  IkkL 
1794.  Sto. 

4.  GmndristdeseieenUiin^d^4irf^i$*e»»ekaftt' 
/ehrc.    (Sketch  of  the  i)eeiillaiitj  of  the  Doctnne 

of  Scieoc  c ) .    IhiJ.  179S. 

5.  VorL'siiHi^rit  urhcr  die  Ilrxlimmiiri^  des  Gdehrten. 
(Lectures  on  the  Literary  Calling.)    Jena,  179i'' 

6.  Syslan  dcr  SUtenUhre.  (System  of  the  Doo* 
trine  of  Morala.)   Jena  and  Leipsic,  1795» 

7.  Be^rdge  mr  BtruAtigung  der  TJttiitSk  del 
PuhUcumi  ueher  die  Fratizusische  Revolution.  (Mate- 
rialfi  for  Rectifying  the  Opinions  of  the  Public  re- 
specting tlie  French  Revolution). 

8.  Orundla^  da  NtUurrechlt.  (Foundation  of 
the  Law  of  matt},  Jena,  179Q,  1797.  S  Vols. 
Sto. 

9>  ^ftBation  an  dot  PuiUam  uAir  iw  thm  bey- 
MmemMH  athcutuchen  A»*wnmgtn.  (Appeal  to 
WW  Public  respecting  the  Atheiitica]  exprcnioiu  im- 
puted to  him).    .lena  and  Leipsic,  1799. 

10.  VeLt-r  die  Itetiimmung  det  Mentchm.  (On 
the  Destiny  of  Man). 

II.  Der  gesdilossene  UandeUttaat,  (The  exclu- 
aive  Commercial  State). 
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public  on  the  p«- 


of  BdawH^ 


13.  WuseuKhaftAehrt* 
TiibingeD,  180S.  8vo. 

14.  VorUtungeH  ueber  doe  Wemm  der  Ceiekrftm. 
(LcetaiCB  on  the  Literary  Character).   Beriili,  1M& 

15.  Dig  Onmdmge  det  gegenwirtigen  TfaitatlHW 
(The  Chacacteriatica  of  l£e  pieaot  moL  MU. 
1806. 

16.  AnweUtmr  sum  seiigen  I_abtm.   (Onido  tOA 
Happy  Life).    Jbid.  i  »06. 

17.  Reden  am  die  DeuUehe  ^fatiom,  (i 
to  the  German  nation).    J6$d.  1806. 

1 S.  Die  WiuentchafuUkre  in  Mrvm  aligt 
Umrim  dnpmUt'   (The  Doctrine  of  ~ 
faMled  in  in  most  Reneral  aotline).   Ibid.  1810 

ip.  r>cidrich  S'lcoiiui  I.rl>eH  und  Sonderbcre 
Mein<iti^rf„^  fieraiitfrrar/x-H  von  OekiegeL    (Lifit  and 

singular  opinions  uf  Frederic  NkMii,  odked  by 
Sclilegel.)    Tubingen,  1801. 

20.  .-lutvoorUckritben  an  K.  L.  ReinhoU,  mf  det- 
ten  lietfirage  w  Ukkttr*  IMmkltt  dn  grtfairrfir 
der  P/uioKphie,  Ac.  (Aaawer  to  K.  L.  BaiobaW, 
no  Uo  OAaterials  for  acquiring  a  more  eaav  view  of 
the  State  of  Philosophy,  &c.)  Ibid,  1801. 

21.  Vc/mt  die  einzii;  mogiichc  Stirung  der  aiade- 
vitsrhen  Frri/I\nt.  (On  the  only  possible  disturbaoos 
of  .\cjdenuc;il  Freedom.)  Berlin,  1812. 

ii.  Ueber  den  Jie^^riif  det  xeaKrhaften  Kritgtf  m 
Bezug  auf' den  Krti^  nt  Jahre  IBiS.  (Ontbene- 
tioa  of  real  war,  with  i«re«eaoe  to  tbe  w«r  in  IglS.) 
Tiibingen,  191$. 

Fichte  is  also  the  author  of  several  r  jt  >  in  pe- 
riodical publications,  and  particularly  m  a  philoso- 
phical journal  edited  b^  bimad^  witb  Ibo  amiataBeo 
of  Niethammcr. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaiwii^  more  miame 
information  respecting  Fichte's  philosophical  tbeOfJTf 
nay  consult  the  following  works :  TenoenaMi^ 
Grundriu  Jar  Getchichta  dtr  PJtHatnkit  /  Degeraa- 
do,  Huhift  CompnrSe,  itt.  W.  T.  Krug,  Briefe 
ueher  die  JViisenscfiartslrhrr.  T.  W.  J.  Schelling, 
Dar/e^iiiig  des  xcaltren  VcrhtiliNlfites  der  i\  aturphdom 
Sophie  zii  dcr  vet/K-sscrfm  FnhtiMhm  Lrlirr.  J. 
Fries,  Reinhoid,  Fichte  und  Srhel/ini;.  C.  F.  Ilacb- 
mann,  Ueber  die  f*kitotopkif  memrr  /^eit.  Aooilloil« 
£Ma«'  mr  k  prtmkr  pnMema  da  ia  fkUoiofkief  and 
Sun  mr  fcstrfoMW  mar  Itt  dmtkri  tyttemi  dt 
MtUnAgAattmi  cua  pimt  en  Alkmtigne.  (ii.) 

FlPESHIRE  is  bounded  by  the  fiver  Tay  on  the  sit 
nortli,  the  fl  -m  in  Ocean  on  the  tu  t,  (he  Frith  of»ad 
Forth  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Kinros.^,  Perth,  and  Clackmannan.  Its  me- 
dium length,  from  cast  to  west,  is  about  36  miles, 
and  iu  breadth,  from  north  to  sooth,  14;  so  that 
ita  am  ia  404  i^naie  mika,  or  MS.MO  Engtirit 
aoea.  Aboiit  Ibin-tttba  of  thia  may  be  eoneidetw 
cd  OK  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  n  ni,iirnlcr  ci'n -l-ts 
of  hills,  mosses,  and  moors,  wiiti  l  oaiis  .itid  plHiiia- 


This  countv,  which  is  situated  on  the  aoutli-ca.<tt<>iir«i«iind 
ninsula  of  iBeotlaDd,  is,  for 


comer  of  the  middle  peninsula  off  Beotland,  is,  tor 
tbe  nioit  pert,  GOQipoaod  of  low  J|ynvgioaMia«  tbol^^ 
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num.  iUtle  of  it  is  flat  or  level.  Tliere  U  a  plea&ijt^  va* 
^^>^^  riety  of  hill  and  valley  in  every  direction.  It  w  di- 
vtdod  into  two  murta  bfjk  tNtct  of  high  ground,  wluch 
comprebeodft  tke  htnOMli  Hills  on  the  west,  and 
.ftom  ihenoe  atniebei  «Mt«wd  •Imoat  m  »  direct 
line  tin  U  »pfifmiik  witMn  « (b«r  mitca  of  tKe  m«. 
Tlie  Mghest  of  tliese  liills  h  Wat  Loiiiotui,  wliicli  is 
17^1  Jfet  aiiOTe  itio  U'vil  of'llic  >ea  ;  lj|r|;<>  Law,  on 
the  eaftt,  is  !t.T'.',  and  K»liv  law  HIO.  Ti;e  rivers 
Eikn  and  Levcii  throw  it  into  tiiree  division*,  the 
iMrdiani,  between  the  Eden  and  the  Tay,  the  middle, 
bil»Mn  tba  Eden  ami  Uie  L«v«n,  and  th«  aouchens 
bdwm  tfM  LaMn  and  ttm  FrNIi  of  Forth.  Akag 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  from  tho  eastern  to  the  wtstera 
boundary  of  the  eountjr,  the  land  rt»c«  gently,  and 
has  DO  great  i-lLvation  above  the  sen.  Ttu*  so, I  licre 
i»  ^ti«t:iiIy  very  fertile,  for  n  bn.nitli  of  all  nut  I'lree 
miics,  a  dt-ep  ncli  luam,  or  cliiv,  anrl  soim-timc*  loam 
with  gr.ivcl.  ikyond  tiiii,  tt  cold  poor  cixy  prevail*, 
Ijinft,  for  the  roott  part,  on  laiiid^tonn,  which  oxt«ndt 
nar&ward  to  th«  high  groimd  on  tho  loath  of  the 
Eden.  la  tUs  dhtriet  dbere  ate  nttenaifo  tiaeti  of 
moM  and  moor,  r'arther  north,  on  both  tides  of  liie 
Eden,  and  from  tli«  mouth  of  that  river  westward  to 
Pf rtii.siiiic,  tfirre  is  a  ricli  valluy  called  the  Untc  of 
Viie,  whicb  epreada  out  a»  it  approaches  thr  ^ta  jo- 
to  ft  considerable  tract  of  very  |>roduciivt-  land.  A 
W^of  Ucb  grounds,  a  contMuation  of  the  Ochills, 
iaiaivaoaa  letween  thta  vattejr  and  tbs  Tay  on  the 
floatk;  wt  aa  the  nil  tiaa  apoit  whituune  U  it  m 
muaj  fmtm  ferttlo,  arMi  often  deeper  and  ridtar  on 
the  acclivities  ttian  M  tlielr  b«ittnm. 

f«^,„  Ah  n<i  purl  of  Fitl'siiirf  is  nine  miks  from  the  sen, 

the  ciiin.ite  is  mild  ai>d  Uu-  liJirvi'>t*  early.  .Snow 
leldotii  lies  long.  Yet  from  the  direction  of  its  hills, 
from  east  to  west,  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  easterly 
vinda,  which  oAaa  chock  vrgetatkm  in  the  spring 
■aoadiii;  aad hear  fraata  are  not  imfrequent  ao  lata 
as  the  middle  of  June.  Tha  beavical  raina  are  flroM 
the  south>weft,  the  sotith-east,  and  die  north  east, 
and  the  winds  from  the  two  ]a>t  points  bring  the 
gtcttext  falh  of  snnw.  Thc!  dric*t  and  most  steady 
weather  comes  from  the  wts*.  norfh-»e>t,  ;iiul  oa^-t. 

Ifg)^  The  only  streanvs  of  any  note  arc  the  l^even  and 
Ike  Eden.  The  former,  nlucb  tnues  from  Loch  Le- 
vav.  in  Kinraia.«hire,  fiowt  aaatwaid  through  mbaaii> 
tiTol  Btnth,  hf  Leslie,  Balgooie,  and  Bairoor,  and, 
aAer  a  course  of  ahuut  twelve  miles,  during  which 
it  receives  the  Lotlirie  and  thc  Orr,  fulls  into  the 
Frith  <il'  Forth  at  tlio  toivn  of  Lev  en,  I  'roiii  t'.ie  <le- 
ciivity  o»'  il«  ciiannel,  it  i^  "•(■II  littcd  for  inijienin;T 
machinery,  and  acctwditvgly  a  great  numher  oi  inilis 
have  been  erected  on  its  bank».  It  aboiuxU  in  shI- 
BMO  md  wairaut,  and  iriiare  it  fidb  into  the  sea, 
thena  la  a  coosideraWa  •alnon.flsheiy.  Thc  Edco 
is  forraed  by  the  conflnence  of  eeveral  snal]  streana 
in  the  parisli  of  Straihnii;:Io  on  the  "-est,  near  the 
bottodary  with  Kinross-shire,  and,  winding  slowly 
through  a  level  valley,  and  sometinus  oversow  iii^» 
ila  batiks,  passes  thc  town  of  Cupar,  and  loses  iutelf 
t»tka  OefOMO  Ooean,  about  eighteen  miles  from  its 
lataa.  It  agntaiM  trout,  pike,  and  eels,  and  has 
alM  a:aabMii-lhbiBgwbcffe  it  diMhargaa  itself  into 
the  sea.  The  Gair  Bridge  over  this  river,  conaatkiK 
of  abc  arches,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  liMrii^ 
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tecnth  century.    There  is  a  number  of  lochs,  none  PUWiitt- 
of  thctn  large,  but  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  such  '"^w*^ 
as  those  at  Liudores,  Kilcoaqulntr,  Kiaghen^  Look* 
gdlie,  Camilla,  Lochiittte,  and  Ottenton. 

The  aaathem  part  of  FIfebire,  fVom  the  Forth  C<4. 
almost  to  the  Bden,  abounds  in  coal  of  all  the  kinds 
t  ini  non  in  Scotland,  .^long  the  Frith  of  Forth  the 
buau  generally  dip  to  the  eaat  and  south-east,  but 
are  cut  off  bi  fort'  tliry  reach  the  higher  ground, 
not  extending  above  twe  or  three  mdes  frt)m  the 
shore.  In  this  distrietr  proceeding  from  west  to 
east,  ooal  it  found  ia  the  parithea  af  TorryhoiVf 
Afalwlsball,  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  VVcmTm,  Sooooie, 
LaiMb  and  Pittcnwcem.  The  coul-works  in  I>v^urt 
and  WemyM  are  very  consi-'  arable ;  in  the  iorui»fr 
|)arith  tliere  is  a  hed  liulileen  feet  ihitk.  which  is 
feaid  to  havu  bceo  wrought  more  than  300  years  ago, 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  halving  been  frequently  on 
fire,  l^yond  this  tract  to  the  north,  the  coal  and 
all  the  other  strata  coounoidy  iucliuc  to  the  Mvtfa  or 
iMrth*«aaL  The  moat  flonatdcnbio  eolUerics  in  this 
OMrtar  are  ta  the  parishes  of  Dnnftnnlhie,  Dalgcty, 

AtlChterderran,  I.e'<lie,  and  M.nrkineh  ;  ll>c  liUt  of 
which  only  rescmhleii  ttie  mi  t.i's  on  ide  sea>coast  in 
its  jrencral  hearinj;.  Limeftono  is  in  great  nbun>  I  iMiiiniM 
UiMiee  aionp  the  wbolo  of  tins  tract.  In  the  Saline 
hdb,  still  farther  to  the  north,  coal  and  lime  are 
found  io  varinns  places ;  there  is  a  cottiiiderablo  coal* 
work  at  Ke'.tie,  in  tha  parish  of  Beith,  on  the  boideia 
of  Kmrow^hifo;  but  linout  the  south  aide  of  the  vale 
of  Bden  Bordiward  to  the  Tay,  there  is  no  cnni  nor 
any  appearance  of  the  metili  that  usually  accom* 
pany  it,  except  perhaps  m  ar  NcwhiiT^'h,  where  lime- 
f-toiie  OL-curs.  Froni  ,i  ehiii  tir,  iLited  iii  .Marrh  \  >[>]  , 
it  ivcnild  appear  tiiat  cual  has  been  wrought  in  this 
county  for  more  tlian  fivo  centuries»  WiUMM  dt 
Oberville  there  grants  liberty  to  the  convoat  of  Dob* 
fermlino  to  opt.n  a  cool  pit  in  bia  Imida  of  Pittny- 
oielL  B«t  thk  ia  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  the  first 
fastanet  of  a  Soettiafa  charter  containing  a  right  to 
work  coal  ;  for  Mr  Chalmers  alludes  to  one  dati  d  in 
K'S  from  which  it  may  he  itil'erred,  tli:iL  coal  was 
wrought  on  the  hinds  of  'I  rmient  hefure  that  perio<l. 
i'lie  greatest  lime-works  in  Scotland  are  at  Clwrles- 
town,  on  the  Forth,  bdODging  to  the  Eari  of  Elgin ; 
about  100,000  tone  are  raised  here  annual]/,  part  of 
iiUch  it  aoldMitooimo  from  the  quarry,  and  19,000 
toaa  of  code  are  employed  in  calcining  the  remain- 
der  on  the  q>ot.  Ironstone,  of  a  good  quality,  is 
f  jund  in  the  parishes  of  Dysart  and  Dunferniiino, 
and  Mridstono  in  alma«t  every  part  of  the  coni  dis- 
trict. Lead  has  beer,  n  rouglit  in  the  Lomond  hills. 
Marl  is  met  with  ocduionalJy,  and  clay  fit  for  bricka 
and  tiles ;  at  Durta  eoal-works,  a  species  of  clay  ha« 
beea  dtscorercd  proper  for  fire-bricks.  Stones^ 
aoweoliat  laaambling  the  precious  gamet,  an  ftund 
in  coosidcrabto  numbeia  at  £lie,  and  kBOwn  by  tho 
name  of  Elie  mhkt. 

.Most  of  this  county  is  divided  in' i  i^' ites  of  a^ngi^ 
moderate  size  ;  there  are  a  greater  nutnbfr,  indeed, 
above  L.50(i  Scots  of  valuation  than  in  any  other 
county  in  Scotland  ;  but  of  the  638  estates  whidt  it 
cootamed  hi  1811,  491  were  below  that  amooat. 
fat  tha  iiMa  jaw  yia  MMriiar  of  ftoeholdera,  aodded 
tovot*  9»  «  Mmber  fhr      eoynqr.  waaiOT.  If 
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FifcfluM.  vc  nay  judge  from  the  Taluation,  which  is  piiill  tlic 
'rale finr  the  payment  of  cc*8  and  other  taxc*,  l  itc- 
ibii*  mmt  have  beca  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Soottich  eoimtiet  about  tbe  middle  of  the  aeven- 
teenth  centurff  the  MBOUOt  is  L.S6S,19Sf 
Scots,  almost  s  tenth  part  of  the  iriiolo  tthiatioB  of 
Scollanil.  Somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  this  be- 
longii  to  estates  held  under  entail,  and  there  are 
twenty-nine  estatca  belonj:;inp  to  corporate  bo- 
dies, which,  like  tiie  furuier,  cannot  be  brought  to 
market.  The  rental  of  the  lands,  in  ISll,  waa 
L.33:),^90,  14«.  6d.  Sterling,  -or  almoat  •  gaine* an 
acre  over  the  whole,  and  of  the  housei  LtM>7A0» 
la.  6d.  On  the  Lamond  hiila,  than  ■•  •  eommon 
of  about  4000  aerct,  one  of  the  very  ftw  now  to  fa« 

fiiund  ill  Scotland,  wliich  o:ite  htluii^'Cil  t(>  the  pa- 
lace ot'  r.iiklunil,  and  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  surroiiruling  lieriliirs  ;  yet  it  was  thought 
not  to  cume  under  liie  Scots  statute,  authorizing  the 
division  of  commons,  which  excepts  those  belonging 
to  the  king  and  to  royal  burgh*,  and  is  still  in  its 
nitun]  state;  but  having  been  divided  very  lately, 
it  will  MOO  be  rendered  much  more  valuable.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  elegant  seats  in  the  county,  of 
wijith  ten  beli)ii|,'  to  ci^-ht  petrs?,  and  seven  to  baro- 
nets, besides  more  lUau  fccvtrity  to  ntla  r  proprietors. 
According  lo  the  author  of  the  Agriculturid  Surrey, 
published  in  1800^  upwards  of  half  a  million  had 
been  eatpeiuled  on  buildings  during  tlie  twenty-four 
yean  pieocdtng.  Cooaiderable  tracts  have  been 
plaotea  iritbin  ttMM  Anr  yean ;  yet  there  it  still  • 
want  of  ibidter  in  maay  pMt,  and  the  ooon^  at 
large  is  by  no  means  w«l  wooded. 

I  ile>!iire  is  also  distinguished  for  its  building!<  of 
an  enrliti  a^c.  Avaon^  the  religious  houses,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  ruinif  of  St  licgulus's  chapel 
and  tower  at  St  Andrews,  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  fourth  century ;  the  cathedral  at  the  same  place, 
founded  in  1161 :  the  Abbey  of  Dunfemlinei  le- 
raarlcable  Ibr  Hi  beinga  royal  oeaeteir,  where  tlie  f«> 
mains  of  Robert  Bruce  were  lately  discovered,  and 
re-interred  with  becoming  solemnity,  the  Abbeys  of 
Lindorc?,  Inchcolm,  IJahnerino,  und  the  priory  of 
I'lttenweem  :  and  among  tlie  sec  ular,  the  pulaee  of 
Falkland,  originally  a  seat  of  the  Macdullj-,  Earls  of 
l"'ife,  and  aiUsrwards  a  royal  residence ;  the  castle  of 
St  Andrews,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  where  - 
Beaton  was  put  to  death  by  Norman  Leslie  in  I6*5i 
the  easdes  of  Roeydi,  Lochorr,  Ravenscraig,  Easter 
Wi  inyss.  Oalgonie,  and  Scotstarvet;  and  Craighall, 
tltc  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  advocate  to  Charle*  1., 
from  whom  arc  descended  tiie  principal  families  of 
that  name  in  Scotland.  Near  LaAter  VN'emyss  there 
is  a  number  of  caves,  most  of  them  iw  teet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  several  of  them  of  consider, 
able  extent ;  one  of  them  is  visited  by  young  people, 
vith  lights^  en  the  fint  Monday  of  Januaiy  old  styfa^ 
but  die  wipn  or  object  of  the  practlee  is  ttnlcnewn, 
A  bulwark  of  f^tone,  called  Danet'dyhe,  nUjyotbe 
traced  across  thy  fast  point  of  Fife. 

'I'he  farms  of  this  country  are  in  general  of  a  mo- 
derate siae;  few  of  them  are  what  may  be  called  large, 
the  greater  number  are  small,  and  the  average  perhaps 
about  ISO  actea.  Bat  there  are  many  pouetaioos 
horn  SO  down  to  6  or  10  mewt,  aouie  of  then  ocen- 
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pied  by  their  proprietors,  and  others  by  manufac-  Pitaiat. 
turers,  tradesmen,  and  mechanic*.    In  all  the  new 
)ea«es  the  runt     made  pay  able  in  money,  titough  in 
a  few  insunces  the  amount  may  depend  upon  the 

Jirioe  of  jpain*  and  vary  from  year  to  year  accoid> 
Dgly.  *  The  eommon  eodunmoe  of  a  lease  here,  as 
throughout  Scotland,  is  nineteen  years.  Tt  wai<  usual 
fomcrly  to  add  the  life  of  the  tenant,  under  an  idea 
that  be  would  always  li,>pe  to  live  a  little  lon;;er,  jnil 
thus  continue  to  improve  his  farm  instead  of  ex- 
hausting it,  as  is  too  commonly  done  towards  the 
end  of  a  lease,  when  it  is  for  a  number  of  years  oer> 
tidn ;  but  this  expectation  has  seldom  been  realized, 
and  the  piactice  of  adding  the  life  has  therefore  been 
discontinaed.  Anivbaildings  present  a  great  vatre* 
ty  in  regard  to  tJu  ir  materials  and  ci'nstructicn  as 
well  as  their  size  ;  but  such  as  have  been  reiciitly 
crt'Cteil  are  not  unsuitable  to  the  extent  of  tl.e 
farms ;  and  the  cottages  are  generally  better  now 
than  many  of  the  best  farm-houses  were  fitly  j'cars 
ago.  More  than  a  third  of  the  county  is  complete* 
ly  and  substantially  enclosed  with  dry-stone  waiilt  or 
thorn  hedges,  chiefly  the  latter;  the  rest  ii  either  alto* 
getlier  open,  or  so  badly  ftneed  as  to  aflbrd  neither 
security  nor  sliclter ;  the  hedges,  in  too  many  in-, 
stances,  bein^  full  of  i^a\ts.  atid  overgrown  with  weeds. 

t)f  the  aijriculture  of  Fifeshire,  it  is  only  necessary  i 
to  observe,  that  all  the  farm-cropa  common  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  are  cultivated  here  upon  a  laigO 
acale*  for  the  greater  part  according  to  the  moit  tp- 

Cwved  system,  and  with  great  nicceas ;  and  tittt  tUs 
one  of  the  few  Scottish  conatieo  where  flax  is 
grown  to  some  extent  as  a  fiumer's  crop  ;  though  it 
IS  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  landlords,  ^\  ho,  in 
some  instance?,  have  prohibited  the  tenants  from 
sowing  more  than  one  acre  in  a  year,  The  cattle  of'-*"* 
this  county  have  long  been  in  high  repute,  both  as 
fattening  and  dalfT  stock.  The  prevailing  colour  is 
black  i  horns  troalT,  white^  tnmfld  np  at  the  points ; 
bone  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcase ;  weighing, 
when  fat,  from  three  to  four  years'  old,  from  to  to 
60  si  one.  The  cows,  when  well  fe<l,  yield  from  10 
to  14  Scots  pints  of  milk  daily  (nearly  half  as  many 
Englifli  nine  gallons)  during  the  best  of  the  grass 
season,  and  continue  long  in  milk  ;  yet  the  dairy  is 
here  but  a  secondary  object.  The  oxen  were  for« 
merly  much  employed  in  labour,  and  were  in  request 
for  this  pmpose  for  the  counties  alnog  the  norfjuast 
coast,  Imt  they  are  now  very  seldom  to  be  seen  at 

work.  There  are  very  few  floek.-:  o'"  =!  i  The 
horses  are  much  the  same  as  are  I'ouhu  m  .li,  ihi.  low- 
lands  of  Scotland.  I'igeons  are  very  numerous, 
there  being  upwards  of  JiX>  pigeon  cots ;  the  ha- 
voc they  make  among  the  grain  has  long  been 
ter  of  complaint  with  the  farmers,  and  they  have 
upon  the  decrease  of  late. 

The  atapte  manufacture  of  tbia  connty  u  Unea. 
Banlennlnie  has  long  been  flaDOos  for  its  damasks 
and  dj.i[U'rs.  Checks,  licks,  osnuburgs,  and  other  fa- 
brics, are  made  in  several  town.":.  In  1512,  4-,500,00O 
vardi  of  linen  cloth  were  stamped,  of  the  value  of 
L.2»U,U0U:  and  in  1800,  (iOU,UCO  yards  of  plain 
linen  were  supposed  to  be  made  by  private  families 
for  their  own  nae,  which  were  not  stamped.  The 
nnnber  of  hands  eagpteyed  In  ail  the  biancbai  of 
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nUn.  this  nannfACture  io  1 800  was  computed  to  be  23, 1 92. 

^^V^  Flax  18  span  into  yarn  aImo6t  m  erery  ramily,  and, 
since  T7.Q^.  a  number  of  mills  have  been  erected 
which  supply  yarn  for  the  coarser  fabrics.  The 
other  nianufactures  arc  sjiirit^i,  at  four  distilferies,  one 
of  which  workat  for  tlie  Eagiish  market ;  sbipbuild* 
ing  at  Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  Wemyss,  and  Anstnithier; 
MU  at  the  two  fonaer  placM  and  other  town*; 
Inilier  at  KlrkaUj,  Cupar,  AnehMiniudity,  and 
Falkland;  and  there  aro  breweries  in  every  town, 
and  most  of  the  villages.  At  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Leven,  bricks  and  tiles  arc  tiiade  to  a  large  nrnount  ; 
aT\(l  vitriol  or  suljilmric  acid  at  Hurntisland,  iiad- 
docks,  cod,  and  in  their  season  herrings,  are  caught 
in  corksidcrahic  (juuntitii's  on  the  coast,  and  part  of 
the  salmon  iti>!iiDg&  on  the  Tay  belong  to  tbia  eooiMT, 

PmniiHir  Tbottth  the  lituation  of  Fifeabiie,  almost  surrouM* 
-  ed  by  the  aea,  iritb  sevetal  tuirbaurs,  which,  at  a 
small  expence,  might  be  made  to  admit  vessels 
of  groat  Ijtirden,  is  particularly  fuvourable  for  com- 
merce, yet  it  makes  no  figure  in  that  department. 
Customhouses  are  establlihed  at  Kirkaldy  and  An- 
struthcr,  tlte  former  of  which  embraces  ail  the  coast 
from  Aberdour  to  Largo,  and  the  latter  from  h9fgo 
to  St  Andrews.  The  trade  on  the  north  side  of  the 
oouaty  ia  under  the  intpectiao  of  the  cintomhoiuea 
of  Dundee  and  Perth,  and  that  frooi  Aberdour  weat- 
ward  belongs  to  the  customliouse  of  Borrowstown. 
ness.  In  1S(K),  14-2  vessels,  currying  13,513  tons, 
and  navigated  by  t>83  seamen,  were  under  the  two 
customhouses  within  the  county,  and  about  half  the 
number  of  each  wia  supposed  to  be  under  those  out 
of  it.  These  vessels  are  partly  emploved  in  fiuviga 
trade  with  Russia  and  the  ports  on  the  6ahie»  uat 
efalefly  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  exports  arc  the 
BMUHmwturea  already  mentioned,  with  coal,  lime,  and 
grain  of  all  sorts  ;  and  the  imports  from  forcij^n  parts, 
timber,  bark,  hides,  and  tallow,  flax  and  Hax'Seed, 
hemp,  tar,  iron,  drc.  and  coaKtwisc,  groceries,  and 
Other  articles  required  for  home  consumption.  . 
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Fifesbire  cmtains  sermtfleo  royal  burghs,  fiwir  of  nw^«> 
which  were  eifcosed  fteu  aeoding  representatiTca  to  ""^^"^ 

Parliament,  from  their  inability  to  defray  the  neces-^W^^ 
sary  expence,  but  still  retain  all  their  other  privi- 
leges.  The  thirteen  which  have  a  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  for  the  Scottish  burghs  are 
Burntisland,  Kiqghom,  Kirkaldv,  and  Dysart,  which 
form  one  district;  and  Anstruther,  East  and  West, 
PitteaweeoB,  KitKBny,  and  Ciail,  anodier.  The  ve- 
maiotng  fiinr  are  joined  with  burghs  belonging  to 
other  counties ;  Cupar  and  St  Andrews,  with  Dun- 
dee,  Perth,  and  Forfar;  and  Dunfermline  and  Inver- 
keilhiug,  with  Stirling,  Culross,  and  Quccnsferry. 
Fifeshire  thus  sends  three  members  to  Parliament, 
one  for  the  county,  and  two  ibr  its  burghs;  besides, 
that  the  latter  have  a  share  in  the  eleotfam  of  two 
mcmhen  more.  None  of  theoe  towM  ara  mom.  eoD>  • 
sidetable.  Daofhrmline  esoefited,  which  Is  a  thriving 
place,  with  a  population,  in  If) 1 1,  of  \1,Gi-9.  That 
of  Cupar,  the  county  town,  and  St  Andrew  s,  the  two 
next  in  importance,  is  about  47()i^.  KiiL.ildy 
and  dl  the  others  less  than  2000.  I'ackels  md  fer- 
ry-boats ply  regularly  across  the  Forth  from  several 
of  these  places ;  but  the  great  thoroughfares  are  be* 
twcen  LeithandKingliorn,  or  Pettycur,  and  betwean 
Queensferrjr  and  Inverkeithing  or  the  North  Feiiy. 

Fifeilure  h  divided  into  nxty-one  iiaridMa  bcloi^Fsiiibsi. 
ing  to  the  f'niir  j  r tsbytcries  of  St  Andrews,  Cupar, 
Kirkaldy,  ana  Dunfermline,  which  compose  the 
synod  of  Fife  ;  but  tliere  are  four  parishes  besides  in 
the  presbytery  of  Dunfemiiiue,  and  one  in  the  pres* 
bytery  of  Kirkaldy,  which  are  not  situated  in  this 
county.  The  population  in  1800  and  1811  will  be  FopoisiiDn 
seen  from  the  following  abstract.  See  Sibbald's  Hit- 
toty  of  Fife  and  Kinrou. — Thomson's  OenertU  Viim 
qf  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Fife. — 7*4*  Beau- 
tics  of  Hcotlcmd,  Vol.  —  The  General  lieport  <if 
Scotuud,  IBl*. — And  Flay  tail's  D<4criptioH  oj  Scot' 
Umd,  181j)i.  (a.) 
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Wtogtri  nLANGIERI  (Oactaw),  oeMnted  for  hia  to. 
'•^y  ^  riocM  worki  on  p^itioal  economy  and  lp«i<dation, 

«*M  born  at  Nupltn,  on  ihc  IHih  AuKURt  I7.'i2.  He 
WM  tiku  third  a»n  ot  Ce»ir  I'rinco  ot  Aniuii<jlln,  hy 
Marianne  Monulto,  daughter  of  the  Duku  ol  I-rn^- 
nito.    Ilii  family  wm  aiicit  nt,  and  rote  to  diNtiuc- 
liofi  at  the  6m  estab(t&hm<?nt  of  the  Nvapolitjiii  uio- 
MKsky.  Ang^niOfiMfoaiMkr,  ii«atb«Mo«f*a««f 
Ihoa*  brave  Kovdhuw  «i1k>  iMuicd  ia  Ualy  aboat  tk* 
bef^iniiin^^  of  the  eleventh  century,  anJ  Hccimipany- 
iog  Count  IlogflT  in  «U  his  militnry  expwlitioinj,  he 
received  Iroiu  him  ample  domains  as  tlie  reward  of 
bii  eip(nit«.    Hi*  deaccnUants  were  attowed  to  take 
the  honourable  title  of  Filii  Angerii,  and  hence  the 
•■■Bc  Filangieri.    Gaetan  from  his  infancy  was  dea* 
tiaed  to  the  prof^ion  of  arms ;  when  he  was  seven 

gimentt,  and  he  oMMoiMcd  Mtori  terriee  «t  the 

Hgc  1"  [  i:  teon.  His  education  was  at  first  neglect- 
ed iriiiii  u  misconception  of  his  character,  wMeh  wus 
siipposi.'d  to  be  averse  from  all  literary  or  specula- 
tive pursuit*.  The  injudiciuus  methods  adapu-d  at 
Ibat  time  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  had,  it  appears,  dis* 
gm»oi  him,  and  alienaMd  hia  niiMl  fkmn  the  iMudy 
•f  thb  language ;  md  btnet  an  Iifiawtoii  bad  been 
liasttly  taken  up  «f  hia  general  unlitness  for  all 
literary  exerciset,  A  lucky  accident,  howtvcr, 
not  only  removed  this  apprehension,  but  show- 
ed that  liin  tbmicr  impatieiiee  of  thcmoden  ot  tuiii'in 
tlicn  in  use,  arose  from  the  clearness  iti.d  vi^-nur  of 
bis  judgrattnt.  It  happened  'hot  lii>;  brother's  pre- 
ceptor had  one  day  mistaken  the  solution  of  some 
geaaaetfkal  pNfalem.  Gaetan  immediately  pcteai*« 
id  the  aooree  ef  tbie  ener,  wkibb  be  dciaomtrMed 
to  the  master.  This  incident,  apparently  uivial,  de- 
termined his  future  destiny.  Encoara§;cd  by  his 
■ucceui  III-  fpiiircd  tiie  military  service,  and  deter- 
mined to  fnitow  his  natural  taste  tor  science  and  phi- 
loKopliy.  So  diligent  was  he  in  repairing  tlie  defects 
of  bis  education,  that  at  twenty  yiaia  of  a^e  he  h.nd 
•oqoired  a  knowlfdi;c  of  Gri-ck  and  Leijn,  of  an- 
cient and  modern  biatory,  of  the  (lest  piinciplea 
both  of  civil  and  oT  public  lav,  and  was  betidaa  wdl 
initialed  in  mallicniHtical  s^eience.  Alihoiiali  his 
gcniu!)  inclined  him  solely  to  the  study  of  kj4i>lati0ti 
anil  policy,  lie  siicnliced  hiii  views  Id  the  w;>liLSof 
his  li  ic'iids,  and  entered  on  the  orolc»&ioi»  of  the  law, 
which  waj»  then  the  certain  road  boUi  to  hoDaar  end 
fortune.  Ilia  auccew  was  rapid  both  from  hia  db* 
^ence  and  hit  ezteMive  Imowlcdge ;  and,  al>0Qt  thia 
period*  a  circnmataace  happened  which  greatly  con- 
ouced  to  his  oelelM-ity.  Great  abuses  prevailed  at 
Naples  in  the  lulmiiilttration  of  justice  from  the  un- 
Ccriuii  ty  ol'tlu'  law,  which  jjave  rise  to  c<)iisti:ut  iiiis- 
Conceptiun>.  niul  ulIIlo^t  always  to  urbilryry  juclji- 
menis.  by  a  wise  ordinance  of  the  kin^,  passed  in 
the  year  l774>  at  the  «iggciti«n>  ot  tiie  minister, 
Tanucci,  those  abuses  were  reforwed,  the  lav  waa 
restored  to  ite  proper  authority,  its  judgtueiitt  veae 
freed  fron  the  control  of  precedents,  and  the  jud- 
ges vere  ordained,  in  every  case,  to  publish  the 
grounds  of  their  decision*.  Although  this  reform 
was  jjeciKrally  appUiudeil,  it  exuiied  the  murmurs  of 
thi'  bar.  l  iirtngieri  now  bccarae  the  advocate  of 
the  court,  aud  published  a  <ltd«oc«  of  the  rojal  do* 
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CToe,  founded  on  tlie  most  enlarged  views  of  eqni^  HhagkiL 
and  reason.    The  ei  tensive  knowledge  and  matof-  '•^^ 
ed  jud^;nKMU  displayed  in  this  perforraanoe  attracted 
the  jiitention  of  the  ministers,  and  Filangieri  «  s<  en- 
coiKa^ed  to  pursue  the  course  in  which  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  aaeh  distinction.    Through  the  ia* 
fluence  of  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Palenne,  hc 
waa,  in  1777.  plaeed  inanhMKmraWeolBeeatcewit^ 
and  was  ahnost  at  the  same  time  named  eSeer  wT 
the  royal  corps  of  marine  volunteers,  who  were  mora 
particularly  attached  to  the  king's  person.    His  a- 
bode  ni  court  neither  broke  in  upon  bis  regular  habita 
ol  iilt:,  nor  upon  ihe  course  of  his  studies ;  nor  did 
he  allow  it  to  interrupt  the  composition  of  the  great 
srork  on  legislation  and  government  in  wliicfa  he  waa 
eMgaged,  and  to  which  for  several  years  past  he  had 
<awated  ail  his  inqoiriee.    About  the  cemflseeoe- 
«mt  of  the  etghteenf h  fentnry,  a  great  sdnol 

philo«ophv  was  ft  -  iH  il  Lit  Naples,  In  whirh  ttie  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  law,  of  the  law  of  nation?,  nntl  of 
leijislation,  were  established  on  theso'id  and  (•om[)re- 
heiistve  basis  of  general  expediency.  1  rom  this  school 
numerous  works  of  celebrity  have  proceeded,  amoog 
oiam  tlie  gicotworit  of  Beocaria,  whichj  thougli  coo« 
fiMd  to  one  bieneh  of  legislatieo,  contains  geoeial 
principles  which  are  of  universal  efnKcatlea.  There 
was  Bi.il  wanting,  however,  a  general  treatise  en  legts- 
laiioii,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  in  all  its  re!;i- 
tioti*,  Mild  ol'  liiviiif»  down  some  common  and  t»ni\trsul 
pniKiples  of  eipuly  and  expediency  xs  ilx  only  true 
bmk  ;  and  it  was  to  this  important  undertaking  that 
Filangieri's  philosophical  mind  was  diKCted.  HL^ 
aohjact  he  propoeed  to  divide  into  seven  books. 
The  first,  on  the  gencial  rtdce  of  legislation,  end 
the  second  on  political  lows,  and  on  those  htws 
also  which  are  connected  with  the  general  stnictore 
of  iiociety.  «ppeare<l  in  ITSOnt  Nnples  ;  and  such 
was  its  poptdarity,  that  not  only  in  Italy,  bat 
throughout  Europe  at  Inr^r,  the  author  w«s  ranked 
among  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  public  lav. 
According  to  his  theoiy,  tlie  goodness  of  laws  is  ei* 
tber  abseUile  or  lelMive.  It  is  abaolate,  whea  titejr 
are  agreeable  le  those  greet  and  imiaersai  principles 

of  equity  and  expediency  which  are  obligatory  on 
man  under  every  diver»ay  of  country,  climate,  go- 
vernment, or  manners  ;  it  is  relative,  according  as  the 
laws  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  government,  with 
tile  genius  and  character  of  the  people,  with  the 
climate,  with  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  soil,  with 
die  physical  circuinstances  of  the  country,  with  the 
reli^oB  of  the  hihabitants,  and  Ihft  decree  of  ci«t> 
Hsation  to  which  th^  have  advanced.  In  Us  , 
second  hook,  which  treats  of  political  laws,  and  of 
those  laws  at-io  which  are  connected  with  the  gene- 
r.il  ecoiKJinv  o:  t,oeittv,  he  cxamiiu s  t^^l)  points, 
namely,  tlte  state  of  population  and  of  wealth.  With 
respect  tu  the  first  point,  the  great  question  which 
he  considci*  is,  whether  £nrope  i*  M  {populous  as  it 
might  be.  This  question  he  rsselves  m  Ihe  nega- 
tive, and  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  causes  of  this 
deficient  population.  According  to  his  hy|M>thesis, 
the  state  of  agricidture  atftirdh  in  every  cuui.try  the 
surest  evidence  a«>  to  the  state  of  the  population  ; 
and  the  backwardness  of  apriculturc  in  most  jiarts  of 
Europe  soffidenilf  indicates  that  the  population  is 
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riTTiw.  deficient;  «nd  hcnca  he  infers  the  defective  etate  of 
^'■Y'"^  European  legislation  on  these  two  capital  points. 

The  i];ri'Lit  obistaeles  to  the  ini[irovemeni  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  con>eipt'iuly,  to  tite  increase  of  pupuia- 
tion,  he  cosuiders  to  be,  1^/,  The  small  number  of 

CtprietoK  and  the  great  number  of  n on -proprietors, 
\g.  Too  many  large  properties!,  and  too  few  satll 
iwopiwliw.  My,  The  aacorbiunt  uMi  inalianaUo  poc- 
awiioni  of  tb«  chinch  in  aeveral  atatat.  mU^,  fhe 
axCUSS  of  the  pubiic  inip<)s!s,  and  the  violent  modes 
of  levying  llieui.  S.'A/y,  T  o  tbese  lie  adds  dttter 
causes  of  less  icnptutance,  mich  a«  the  state  ot'  niu.^t 
of  the  regular  troope  of  the  European  state*  ;  aitio 
pablic  corruptioo  nd  the  dkaoluteness  of  private 
oiofaia.  Tite  jpwfw  of  a^iiailiive*  th«  great 
loiHfce  «f  wealth  «•  well  aa  of  pepiilatiMi  nqr  alao 
be  obstructed  \yf  a  kttl  poliliMl  Mministratioo,  by  bad 
laws,  or  by  those  eauaee  which  occasion  a  great  in- 
fiux  of  i:ihabitants  to  the  respective  capitals  of  the 
diiftitei.t  .'-t.ites.  It  beloD(^8  to  a  pure  syttcm  of  le- 
gishui  iri  tu  remove  ioniu  of  tllOie  obstBcies,  oiid  to 
couuteruaiance  »uch  oliaen  as  are  ioevilable,  by  smt- 
gtiragemenia.  Having  diiCttlMd  those  mo- 
i-4|iie8tiom,  he  eatera  lato  a  oomprehengive 
anrvejr  ef  the  other  soaroaa  ofiiehet*  eamely. — arts, 
mBDufuctiires,  and  conunerce, — and  points  out  how 
they  may  be  obz^tructed  by  a  faulty  legislation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  th«  monns  by  whii-ii  tluKe  ni:;2iit 
b«  r<imoved.  In  order  fully  to  cinnprebeud  the  uieriis 
of  these  performances,  we  must  ooii&ider  tiwt  all  the 
ftuKs  which  the  author  reprehends  were  cooimitted 
by  his  own  government ;  a  circuntttaoco  which  im- 
lioeed  4m  biot  the  deUcate  leak  af  stating  ot 
tnrtha  wttli  fteedero  and  boldaeas,  and,  at  the 
time,  without  ofTence.  So  «el!,  hoHevn  ,  ("i  l  'i?  ap- 
preciate the  viewH  of  those  wlioiii  it  was  iiiii  to 
enlif^iiteit,  that  he  u~a»  iitimi  dlntely  prorootetl  by  the 
bing  tn  tile  CumiiHUMtery  in  tke  Koyal  Order  of  C4ia« 
alantia.    In  he  roarried  a  Hungarian  lady  of 

pebte  bittb,  who  waa  eninaled  wHb  <b«  edacatioa  of 
the  aeeond  daagfator  of  tbe  ku^aad  wbo  jotned  to 
otitward  attractiaM  Aa  gift  of  a  sotutd  judgment  and 
an  agreeable  dispoaklon.  That  he  might  the  more 
freely  enjoy  domestic  happiiiess,  and,  at  the  &ame 
time,  have  iei>iure  for  tlie  composition  his  work, 
aa  which  he  l>ecanie  every  day  moie  intent,  lie  re- 
aigoed,  with  the  content  of  the  kai^',  all  his  military 
IW|ilByiiiaiili  Bttd  hla  oCea  at  court,  and  retired  to  a 
oawtiy  aaat  about  tmnqr  oiitea  from  Maplea;  Is 
the  aaaie  year,  be  pobGtbed  fah  tbM  baoir,  rdatbg 
entirely  to  the  principloe  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
In  these  discnsiions  he  maintains  the  same  tone  of  d«- 
cibioti  and  independence  as  before.  Abuses  are  freely 
pointed  out,  ami  the  delects  of  (he  penal  code,  and  in 
the  forms  of  criroinal  procedure,  are  fsirly  exposed, 
la  thus  poiatingout  those  dcCects  in  the  domestic  ad- 
nuBtsto«lioo  af  bia  government,  Filangieri  excited  the 
hairad  of  an  intaraMad  and  paewtful  class ;  aad  a  pro* 
pOiMoii  which  be  madks  ia  bit  third  boolr,(brtber«br- 
mation  of  abtises  in  the  Uoman  Church,  dre'i^  tlf  wn 
upon  h*  work  the  Censure  of  some  of  the  etrt  Iti.aai. 
tical  tnbuiialH.    In  ITS.'i,  however,  he  pulilished  the 

Mh,  (ttb,  and  7th  vohnues  of  his  work,  which  com* 

---  «     «  «  ' «  fc-  t  — 

paiiaBaaii  ipa  laam  www 
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to  the  consideration  of  education,  niorals,  and  puFj. 
lie  instruction;  and  though,  on  tiie^e  important  points, 
we  may  be  occasionally  d:,-))iiteil  tu  cjiiestioii  his 
viowii,  we  must  neverthejei«i>  tiduiire  his  mild  aud  phi- 
losophical spirit  still  opposed  to  every  excess,  hia 
extensive  kiur.vU  J^^^e,  and  his  happy  talent  of  arrang* 
Jtkgand  conitiiniii^  it  tor  the  illustration  of  his  argua- 
aMol;  hia  animated,  flowing,  aad  perspicuous  style  i 
and,  above  all,  that  rectitude  and  philanthropy  which 

is  d/CTdf  I  1  I  '   r  all  liifi  r^■a^-^lllinL^8,     Hit  iittli  book 
was  soiin  alter  pul)l.^lle(l,  wliicli  treated  of  the  laws 
relative  to  religion,    ilir  iuLdih  ua^  nuu-  consider- 
aiily  impaired,  owing  to  an  excess  of  application,  to 
that  the  rcruamder  of  bia  work  advanced  but  klowjji 
and  other  intermptaopa  aooo  followed,  is  the  year 
nftlt  be  waa  edied  by  dio  new  king,  FMUaand  IV., 
to  tlic  supreme  Council  of  Fiaaooe,  He  returned  to 
Naples,  and  from  that  time  was  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  important  busine^t-  of  tlii*  uffice.  His  heahli, 
alreaily  impaired,  wa*  won  completely  broken  by 
Kuch  !-.vere  and  active  application,  and  lieveral  do. 
nu  siic  iiiiKfortuiics  operating  upon  a  miud  of  deep 
sensibility,  threw  him  at  last  into  a  state  of  melon- 
oboij.   He  finally  ratiaad  from  4dt  boaiaata  lata 
the  eoontn',  whene  be  aooit  after  fell  aerioualy  Of, 
and  on  the  2 1st  .luly  I7ti8  be  expired.    Before  his 
dentil  he  had  finisltcd  the  8Ui  volume  of  his  work, 
coHtjiiiinp  the  lir»t  part  of  the  5th  book,  in  which 
he  tptsttts  ot  the  dideteut  systems  of  religion  which 
preceded  Christianity.    Of  the  second  part  of  the 
same  book  he  had  only  made  a  rude  sketch,  in  which 
wese  noted  down  the  prindpal  subjects  of  di«cus. 
aioa ;  naawl^,  tba  adeawhya  of  Cbriatiaoity  and  tha 
dangeet  ef  aat>erttitH» ;  ne  ineonvonleooea  of  mix- 
ing isjiirituiil  with  temponil  concerns;  the  excessive 
nclies  ol  the  clergy,  and  the  imniense  increase  of 
their  power.    He  was  aUo  to  examine  the  founda- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  rights,  aud  to  present,  in  a  new 
system  of  legislation,  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  which 
be  pointed  out.     A  chapter  oo  toleratioB  arouM 
ba««  teiaifaialed  dria  book.  In  hia  6lh  and  bHtbook 
he  propoaed  to  treat  of  the  laws  relatiTe  to  property, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  paternal  power  and  the  go- 
vernment of  families.    lie  bad  ako  other  important 
works  iu  contemplation  when  his  eourfe  w;ii.  termi- 
nated by  death.    This  eminent  person,  alon^'  with 
tlie  mrett  gifU  of  genius,  was  endowed  by  nature 
vitfa  the  additioaal  advaaiagaof  a  mc6t  imposing 
Hia  maoiMta  vara  gncaful  and  digai- 
Hia  oottntooaaee  bora  Ac  -ttacaa  of  babttaal 
reflection,  and  of  deep  sensibility,  mingled  with 
an  expression  of  sod  melancholy.    In  private  life, 
nothirf;  could  excec-il  llie  simplicity  of  hi.^  cluurfc- 
ter,  and  the  auimaiion  aad  interest  of  his  oouverna- 
tioo.— ^ee  La  Sciensa  dtUa  Legiilazione.  5  Ton. 
8vo.  Livour.  1807.    Tbia  is  the  last  Italian  edition 
of  Filangieri's  groat  vwfc.    Tiiere  is  a  French  iraot* 
laiiaa  ia  7  «obk  SvOk  pobliabed  at  Paiia  in  179B, 
from  tba  Neapolhaa  edition  ef  1784.   The  Imt  Jim 
Booh  have  been  traaslated  into  F.nglUh,  i^iidi  r  tli« 
title  of  Tkf  Scienoe  o^*  Legui^tom,  jirom  tiie  Italian 
of  Filanglari,  $aA  paWwbwi  in  S  volt.  Svo,  Lond. 
1806.  (o.) 
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('.intri'trf 
»iiJi  O'.t  lit' 
iradim  ot' 


In  die  bodjr  of  Um  Encmli^dia  will  be  round  some 
detaib  on  the  Aifttdi  uherin,  the  lawi  by  wbMi 

they  are  regulated,  the  varioiu  kincU  of  encourage* 
ment  they  have  met  with  from  the  goTemment,  and 
private  individualb,  and  f-ome  account  oC  tlu-ir  .«tate 
up  to  the  period  when  tliHt  article  was  written.  It 
i«  now  proposed  to  take  a  more  pcnenil  and  extend- 
ed view  of  thi»  important  branch  of  croployoient, 
to  point  out  what  ia  conedved  to  be  the  real  CMNCi 
whieb  have  impeded  it*  jpngtm,  tmd  to  give  •  gO' 
mmI  d»tch  of  the  praMni  mtt  boAortfaohone 
end  fbretgn  fiaberiea. 

Hom  FISatMIBt 

The  alleged  neglect  of  tfa*  iaberice,  oa  dw  part  of 
Great  Britain,  haa  been  the  aubject  of  unqualified 
censure,  flrom  a  ftrj  eaify  period  of  ber  naval  and 

maritime  liistory,  and  reproaches  have  been  dealt  mtt 
with  no  sparing  hand,  not  only  for  having  diaregard- 
cd  tliose advantages,  so  liberully  bestowed  by  Nature 
along  the  extenaive  coasts  of  lier  sea-gin  islands,  in 
supplying  a  wholeaome  and  nutritious  article  of  food 
for  the  BaMenance  of  an  abundant  population;  but  ai* 
eo^  for  lolEbriag  the  natiooa  of  the  Continent  to  reaort 
to  her  verj  bajs  and  haorbouia  without  molestation, 
and  even  pureluiring  Aom  them  that  ver^  property 
which  she  was  cither  too  ignorant  or  to<i  itidolent  to 
procure  by  ber  own  s^agacily  or  induittry;  UjougU 
neither  of  them  rc<|uired  to  be  exerted  in  any  extra- 
oidiDary  degree,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  occupation. 
«*  TheMuayt''  mj*  Sir  Wittian  Moobod^  "oeeda 
no  diieovcrj ;  the  et^erieneeof  oiir  iMqgUMMn  hav- 
iflg  foaod  k  oat,  aad  practiaedkaiDea dte  year  1907, 
to  their  im measurable  wealth  aod  our  shame." 

Tims  ulsd,  Sir  John  Borough*  complains  in  his 
.S'ortTf/^'fi/y  t/ic  lirithh  Srax,  timt  "  it  maketh 
much  to  the  ignominy  aod  shanie  of  our  English  na- 
tioa,  thai  God  and  Nature,  oHV  ring  us  so  ^ruat  a 
treasure,  even  at  our  own  doors,  we  do,  notwith* 
atandio^  neglect  tlie  benefit  thereof,  aad  417  paying 
money  to  etraogais  for  tbo  fish  of  ear  Mm  aea%  iaa- 
povertsh  ourselves  to  malce  diem  ridt  T  and  as  a  coa« 
trast  to  our  supj)o»ed  indolence  and  in  'i'"'L rence,  be 
draws  a  lively  pictui  e  of  ihe  bustle  anu  ae  Uviiy  w  hich 
the  herring  fishery  of  Holland  couimunicated  to  the 
various  tradesmen  and  artificer;,  labourers,  taltcrs, 
packers,  Sec.  and  of  tlie  multitude  of  poor  womca 
and  children  to  whom  it  affiwded  empkmaant.  lo  a 
little  pamphlet,  under  die  dlie  of  Etyfinfs  Palk  lo 
IVralth  a  rid  Honour,  in  a  dialogue  between  an  Eng^ 
Ushman  and  a  Dutchman,  the  whole  alphabet  is  in- 
geniously brought  lo  bear,  in  regular  order,  on  the 
trades  and  occupations  connected  with  the  herring 
fishery  of  Ilollami.  The  imjiorlance,  indeed,  of  this 
branch  of  national  industry  m  that  country  is  pretty 
obvious  fVom  the  following  abstract  of  the  popul^ 
don  «>r  the  il«aies4scneral  taken  m  1G69. 


Persons  emplogred  as  fishermen,  and  in 
iriiaimen  with  their  ships,  boata,  tadde,  convny- 
iag  orsalt,dr&  440.000 

Persons  employed  in  the  navigation  of  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade,  w  holly  independent 
of  the  trade  connected  with  the  tisheries,  150,000 

Persons  employed  as  manufacturers,  ship- 
wrights, hiuidia-att  trades,  dealers  in  those  - 
manafaotures,      ...  650|000 

Fenons  emploved  in  agricultwc^  idaad  fisb« 
ing,  daily  labourers,      .  .  SOO^OOO 

lahabiiants  in  gcncrnf  not  included  in  any 

of  the  above,       ....  650,000 

Idle  gentry,  without  calling,  statesmen,  of- 
lious,  soldiers,  beggars,  &c.  supported  by 
die  ]abo«ir  nf  tbe  rat,  200,000 


Making  a  total  of 


8,i0Q,O00 


Fhm  which  It  will  appear  not  at  all  improbable  ^m^prntna 
that  the  pensionary  Dc  Witt  did  not  exasperate  o' tin- H<t. 
when  he  suted,  that  every  fifth  man  earned  his  sub- ""€5"''*^ 
sistcnce  by  the  sea  fishery;  that  Holland  derived 
her  main  support  from  it  i  aod  that  the  herring*iish< 
ery  ought  to  be  conridml  as  the  rieht  arm  of  the  re- 
public ItisfunharaaMiteddial^idMnintbeaenitb 
of  her  prosperity,  not  less  than  SOOO  boats,  of  various 
l.iads,  were  emplrivt.l  ii:  the  bays  nrnl  i^.  ts  of  her 
tiwn  coasts^  and  tiiut,  ui  those  of  Great  Uniain,  they 
li.id  V  H  I  M  1-  from  60  to  150  tons  burden,  occu- 
pied generally  in  the  cod  aod  ling  fishery,  besides 
others  employed  in  carrying  out  salt  to  theni,  and 
laming  with  cured  fish ;  that  from  BongMoss  to  Uw 
BMMlli  of  Ihe  Thames,  they  had  a  fleet  of  1000  baa> 
ses  actively  engaged  In  the  herring  fishery,  each  of 
which  might  be  said  to  j;ive  empioyiBent  to  three 
others  in  the  importation  of  foreign  salt — in  carry- 
ing the  salt  to  fishing  sliip«,  and  returning  with  cured 
fish — and  in  the  exportation  of  that  fish  to  a  foreign 
market ; — maldog,  thus,  the  total  number  of  ship- 

Sing  engaged  in,  and  nonnactad  with,  the  herring 
shery  alone,  to  aawunt  to  6400  vessels,  oJculated 
to  give  employment  lo  112,000  mariners  and  flsber> 
nien.  Hy  the  same  lutl  oiitv  we  are  told  that  Hol- 
land, at  that  time,  touiii  i>L(.isi  of  iO.OOO  sax\  of  »lup« 
ping,  and  KiS.OOO  mariners;  "  although  the  coun- 
try it^lf  alYords  tlicm  neither  materials,  or  victual, 
or  mvrchattdise,  to  be  accounted  of  towards  their 
letting  forth."  Indeed,  the  DiMeb  tliemaelves  made 
no  scruple  of  avowing,  that  the  wealth,  strength,  and 
pro8|)erity  of  the  linited  Profinces  were  derived 
from  the  herring  tisl»ery  ;  the  importance  of  which 
was  strongly  marked  by  an  observation  in  commnn 
use  among  tltcni,  that  "  the  foundation  of  Amt^tcr* 
dam  was  laid  on  herring-bones." 

iNo  wonder,  then,  that  the  example  of  tbe  Dutch 
anU  be  bdd  forth  as  a  reproaeb  to  Engfand;  aad  ' 
we  finil,  accordingly,  that  it  waa  ao  conaidered  by 
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Fioberic*.  eome  of  the  ablest  writers  of  former  times,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Sir  WnJiam  Moiuon,  Sir  Willkm  Pettj, 
Sir  Boger  L'EBtnDMf  end  oUian.  It  would  leem, 
Howerer,  to  bm  iftogetfaer  escaped  thew  wtften, 

that  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  Dutch 
were  entirely  different  from  those  in  which  the 
people  of  the  Hrili^jt)  islands  wcro  placed.  Those 
provinces  of  Holland,  where  the  tisheries  dourislied, 
had  few  or  no  resources  but  those  which  the  waters 
afforded  them ;  thejr  grew  do  com ;  they  had  no  su« 
perabundioce  of  food  tot  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  they 

  Ihm)  £|ir  Of  no  nvniftetaree }  wheieni  Gieat  Britain 

u^^'  had  an,  aiad  abounded  in  meet  oTthein.  The  Dutch 
HaUnd.  having,  therefore,  nelthiT  food  nor  raiment  but  wliat 
they  must  purchtac  from  foreign  nations,  and  the 
only  article  tliey  had  to  offer  in  return  being  tlie 
products  of  the  seas,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
ejqiend  their  whole  industry  in  availing  themselves 
•f  tboM  products,  in  order  to  excbange  them  for 
otheia  of  tlie  land.  It  was  not,  tbereTore,  (root  dioice, 
but  absolute  necessity,  that  the  Hollanders  braved 
the  dangers,  and  submitted  to  the  fatigues,  of  the 
deep  sea  tishery.  It  was  their  whole  resource,  and 
afforded  tliem  the  ordy  scope  fur  turning  their  indu«- 
try  to  profit  ;  and  it  roust  be  allowecl  that,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  paiiuitc^;,  nad  of  perseverance, 
and,  by  long  practice,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a 
atMo  M  unrivalled  perfitction  the  mode  of  catcfaing 
and  the  method  of  cture,  which  other  nadoiw,  Icaa 
experienced,  and  less  interested,  had  not  arrived  at ; 
tliough  it  h  now  known,  and  admitted,  that  there  is 
no  groat  art  nor  mystery  in  the  cratt, — nothing  that 
British  fishermen  could  not  then  have,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  nothing  which  they  have  not  of  late  years,  ac- 
complished, in  as  perfect  a  manner  aa  the  Dutch. 

But  the  cose  was  difiierent  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain.  She  labouiod  undet  oiuia  of  the  disadvan* 
taget,  and  fettnoaeof  dw  neeeMlkies,  which  pressed 
upon  Holland.  Her  capita]  was  emphiycd  In  foreign 
commerce,  in  the  improvement  of  hci  agriculture, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  some  and  the  perfection  of 
other  branches  of  rosuaufacturc.  The  complaints, 
therefore^  of  the  indolence  of  the  British;  of  their 
bajriup  fiah  from  the  Dutch  rather  than  chusing 
to  Qooergo  the  rok  and  fatigue  of  catddog  them, 
even  on  their  own  shores,  M-iil  not,  perhaps,  on  due 
consideration,  appear  to  be  well-founded.  Their 
conduct  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  very  natural 
rciult  of  being  able  to  employ  their  capital  in  a 
,  more  lucrative,  a  more  pleasing,  and  less  preca- 

rious way.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
he,  who  can  buy  a  fish  for  half  the  money  requir- 
«d  to  catch  onet  will  qnU  bit  pmant  oniplojBMBt 
and  tarn  fisherman ;  or  that  lie,  who  can  make  a 
greater  jm.l  nivirc  curt.ii;i  ].rofit  in  comracrcr,  .i.jr!- 
culturt'j  or  manulaciure.-^,  iliun  by  fishing,  will  Jiveit 
his  capital  from  the  former  to  embark  in  the  latter, 
KncQunigei^  The  government  had  repeatedly  held  out  encouroge- 
8>*<*>  meat  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fisheries ;  and  aided  die  ef> 
fortfofindividualatnvariouaaraTi  toproouMetbeauo* 
eeaeof  a  branch  of  natkmal  faidintiy  of  ao  much  hn* 
portanoeto  the  national  wealtli  and  strength.  Liberal 
subscriptions  for  this  purpose  have,  at  various  times, 
been  set  on  foot  ;  privileges  and  imniunitics  have 

been  granted ;  villages  built  at  the  public  expence ; 


luent 


and  ships  and  boats  with  all  the  necessary  artidet  FMicrks. 

and  tackle,  supplied ;  premiums  have  been  conferred,  '"^v"^^ 

bounties  granted,  duties  exonpted,  the  fisbemen 

have  been  protected  from  the  impree^  and  tfaoee 

who  may  have  followed  the  occupation  Ibr  seven 

yean  allowed  to  set  up,  and  fi-ecly  exercise,  any  trade 

or  profession,  in  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain. 

The  failure,  tlierclore,  could  not  al'.^  ays  have  been 
owing  to  want  of  protection  and  encourageuient ; 
though  it  may,  in  some  measure,  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  or  circumspection  in  the  way  of  admloi- 
String  it.  Neither  could  it  be  ascribed  to  tim  want 
of  fund*,  tn  1580,  a  plan  was  matured  for  raising 
T-.Kn,000  for  establishing  the  firljl.'.h  fishery.  In 
nil.),  the  same  sum  was  raised  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany. In  11  royal  lisliing  company  was  esta- 
blished, by  the  sanctiua  uf  King  Ciiariea  I.  who,  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand,  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  fish,  directed  a  supply  to  be  fumisb* 
ed  for  bis  fleet,  and  ordered  Lent  to  be  more  strict- 
ly observed-  In  1660,  Parliament  eranted  a  remis- 
sion of  the  salt  duties,  and  freed  all  the  materials 
employed  in  the  fisheries  from  customs  and  excise. 
In  lUtil,  the  national  fishery  met  with  great  encou- 
rugemei.t  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  II.  In 
1677,  this  monarch  incorporated  the  Duke  of  York 
and  others  into  "  The  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery 
of  England;"  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  miserable 
capital  was  exhausted  in  the  porehase  and  fitting 
out  of  a  few  busses,  built  in  Holland,  niul  manned 
with  Dutchmen,  which  were  seized  by  the  Frencli 
on  tlie  brealiiiig  out  of  the  war.  In  1713,  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  L.  1 80,000  on  annuities,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  fishing  company.  In  1749, 
by  the  recommendation  of  George  II.,  m  fajs  opco* 
ing  speech  to  Parlianient,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  , 
the  sum  of  L.500,000  was  subscribed  for  carrying 
on  the  fisheries,  under  a  corporation,  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Society  of  the  Free  liriii.sli  1-i.sherj-,"  of 
which  the  I'rinco  of  Wales  was  chosen  the  gover- 
nor. This  society,  patronised  b^  men  of  the  fine 
rank  in  the  kbgdom,  promised  fiur  tbt  a  little  time, 
but  soon  b^an  to  jattguishj  oor  was  tbe  large 
bounty  of  SSt.  a  ton  able  to  prevent  its  total  fiulure. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  was  nj^ain  called  to  this  . 
great  national  object  in  I7h(),  when  a  new  corpora- 
tion wa.i  torincd,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Dritish 
Socitity  for  Ilxtending  the  Tislitiries  and  Improving 
the  Sea  Coasts  of  the  Kingdom,"  which  has  con- 
tinued, with  various  modifications,  to  tlie  present 
time :  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  wen  of 
late  years  m  •  flourishing  and  pragressivo  state  of 
improvement. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  we  must  look  for  prtst^t 
the  real  grounds  of  the  general  languishing  state  of  imncdimem*^ 
the  British  fisheries,  in  other  causes  than  those "'™P'"- 
which  have  usually  been  assigned  by  our  anceftoi  s ;  ^ 
and  though  the  complaint,  in  modem  times,  may  < 
have  aoBM  foundation,  which  is  almeat  exclusively 
levelled  agdnet  tbe  salt  duties,  and,  after  these  were 
wfaolljr  removed,  against  tlie  numerous  checks  and 
excise  regulations,  which  are  stated  to  be  os  griev- 
ous and  discouraging  as  were  the  duties  themselvesi; 
yet  the  impediments  which  thes«  arc  alleged  to 
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Fiuwiot  throw  in  Ujc  way  oi  tliC  improving  sta!e  ol"the  fisli- 
■^"^^^^  crie*,  have  probably  bi*n  much  «rx£(:i;tTaieil.  Tlicre 
can  be  no  Uttubl  thstt  much  beneiit  would  bts  derived 
from  a  totui  repeal  of  ail  the  act4  relalin);  to  the 
dtiti«  Mid  tb*  r^al«tian>  of  salt :  and  yi  t,  when  Uie 
old  writer*  ttated  thetr  grievances,  the  article  of 
(alt  is  never  or.ce  mcntioacd.  In  fact,  there  were 
then  neither  duties  nor  re^tricliont  on  tbts  article  of 
universal  u^n  ;  ai^d  yet  the  fisheries  did  not  flonrilh 
under  the  free  ami  unlimited  use  of  it. 

The  (talt-ilutii.'s  ori;;i;iated  us  a  tctr  l.u,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Wiliian  ill. ;  and  in  the  tirst  yr.ir  o'"  Anne, 
II  rWttlar  nil  COdo  wms  e^lab'iihed,  xiii  co^^Tiri'icil 

hj  ffnt  wnenl  mMum  in  the  vane  reign.  Gewge  I. 
.  and  n.  tttdL-d  bm  little  to  the  tall-Iawa :  but  the  pre- 

aeiit  I  i'^ri.  us  Sir  'ITiomas  lic-oard  rvi  <,  bas 
«'  <;rrjLl',  riirn-hcd  lb?  ctxlu  by  voluminous  ami  con- 
tr;i<iictory  clau-ts,  ^cnirtinK's  in  the  form  oi' jruiinlH 
to  the  revenue)  sunie:inu-s  ::i  thcaeinblunce  ot'l^min- 
t\ef,  drawbacka,  and  allowancae,attmur.(ii  d  by  pi  uiH 
wut  petnllicti  oatba  and  penuriai,  md  w  uioiuled 
and  involTcd,  aa  to  be  quite  Mjend  the  oempwlwn* 
aion  ofthoae  who  are  peculiarly  aflected  by  Acnt" 
he  adds,  that  "  since  his  Majesty's  accession,  no  less 
than  thirty  acts  have  been  ;i;i>skI  on  the  subjut  xf 
these  duties,  and  not  ies»  tiiaii  JOU  pugcsi  ut  addi- 
tions ranilc  to  our  xniine-codr."  Sir  Tiioma?,  os  an 
active  mcoiber  of  "  The  Afcociaiion  for  tlie  ttclief 
of  the  Munufactuiing  Pour/'  took  great  pains  to  as- 
caftain  tli»  bearing  whicfa  tbt  dutica  ami  reguietioM 
(Ki  salt  had  en  a^eulttiTe,  tBaanfactwrw,  aad  the 
fi^l'.L'riei.  His  CI  iiclu-ioTi,  with  retjard  to  the  (atler, 
i?,tb;i'  Uif  act  ol "Jrtb  (Im.  H  I.  «  liitli  jicnsiits  an  un- 
limited allowance  of  rock-su!t,  duly  free,  thouph  it 
nay  not  come  within  the  rcadi  of  the  poor  solitary 
filb«fBiaa»  iritt  bant6t  thost;  wiio^e  c^Ypitals  are  en- 
gigfd  on  a  tergtr  ecale.  Tliia  act  abo,  by  iaercae* 
ug  tha  allowanoa  of  dttty.A«e  aak  oq  dry-toM 
cod,  ling,  and  hake  to  70  lbs.  per  cwt.  of  ii^h,  which, 
by  a  foraaer  act  (5£th  Geo.  1  i  [. )  was  limited  to  50  lbs., 
is  stated  to  liavc  bad  a  »a!utury  effect  on  those  tisii- 
erie«.  A$  ;i  prooi'of  thit,  it  is  nitulioned,  tliat,  un 
its  hi  in^-  iHulerntood,  at  the  time  of  passing  tliis  lat- 
ter act,  that  the  duty-frea  aliowanca  was  to  ba  fixed 
at  70  lbs.,  tite  persons  concaned  b  tha  North  Seat 
mud  ledmd  Jitkeriett  who  wwa  pwpafiDg  t»  taka 
advMitagn  of  it,  Imnediitaly  ibaraMMd  tta  cMtN 
prise  on  tl  ulinp;  the  bUalt  fiUcd  witll  SO  Ibit  of 
Aoll  jicr  cw  t.  of  fish. 

The  restrictive  regulations  for  securin-^  the  daties 
en  salt,  and  for  the  prerention  of  fraud  on  liie  re> 
v«nue,  were  nnwf—riy  lajnatc  and  severe  in  a  CMa 
where  thoea  duliea  iMre  aqnel  to  forty  timet  the  vi- 
lue  of  the  ordinal  article,  and  the  tenptatioa  eon* 
aequently  great  in  proportion.  But  their  operation, 
by  the  last  act,  is  little  or  not  at  all  felt  by  the  es« 
tabh'shed  fisheries,  though  it  still  continues  to  allVct 
tbo  individual  or  occasional  fisherman,  who  cannot 
atibrJ  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand,  for  wliich  he  is  ac- 
couatable^  wbieb  is  liable  to  waste,  and  which  for 
Waay  aiODlhl  he  mu/  not  have  occasion  to  use.  E- 
DHj  ana  «mt  ba  coaviaccd  cfaat  tba  total  repeal  of 
tbe  lalt  laws  wodd  be  a  gnat  boon  to  the  whole 
community:  hut  ecjuallv  convinced  that,  ii  ''ir  pre- 
seut  state  of  tiie  couatry,  the  reveaue  cou.d  lil  af. 


fold  to  be  diaiioislied  to  the  extent  of  L,  1,500,000,  W*ra 
li'  Parliament  would  con^em  to  a  commutation  ofi^y^ 
5  per  cent,  on  alt  iiousc«  of  and  above  the  annual 
rent  of  L.  SO,  it  wcu.d  probably  make  good  this 
au.a,  and  would  dcierve  the  thanlw  af  tha  wlioie 
eoniniunitv. 

Tbe  oaft  latvs,  however,  operate  only  as  a  very 
partial  dbcouragemunt  to  the  prosecution  of  tbe  fiah- 
cric- :  and  nnt  at  all,  a»  :ib  t  :i!y  oS-«  r-,  eJ,  svhere  tht-y 
are  tfstubti«-h«-d  and  coiiili.i(':r;l  nti  a  grund  scale. 
W'luu  then,  it  rony  be  askul.  ^^  the  real  caase  of  our 
6«hiTies  not  bciis;  curried  on  to  •  greftter  extent,  at 
n  tiinc  when  provisions  are  desr,  4nd  work  not  to  be 
Iband  for  mwltitodM  af  the  Inbmiring  claaaaa  of  the 
comimuitty  i  It  certainly  ta  not  that  the  government 
is  indifiorontof,  orinsc:isi!>'i>  t(\  tbe  pn'Iiical  import, 
ance  of  the  fisheries.  It  ba^  nut  unly,Tr  liitlerent 
times  held  out  sucli  encouratjetiuT. L»  us  were  deem- 
eil  conducive  to  the  end  in  view,  but  •howtt  ii^lf  mo 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  our  nrigltbnurs,  as  to 
auenpt  to  establish  an  apprepriata  aad  axchuiva 
fiabery  in  all  ifee  aeaa  aniroonding  our  ceaste.  Urao 
Jame*  I.,  in  I0OIH  Inuad  a  proclaniation  inliibitiog 
ati  persaoa  oT  what  nation  or  quality  soever,  not 
bi'init;  natural  born  sahjecri:,  from  llshini,'  upon  any 
ol'  the  C(t;ti.ts  uuil  &c*<>«  of  tiresit  Brii.Tin  uod  Irt.4«iid, 
and  the  i^ic-  iidjacent,  without  first  obtaining  licen« 
ces  from  the  King,  &c.  But  this,  aa  well  as  the 
petition  of  it  by  Charles  i.,  in  ICSG^  was  utterly  dla> 
reaarded.by  tha  Conliaantal  pavank  To  eiifiirea 
ibta  mewtire,  tha  Duke  if  Natdnnbarfand^  a*  Ad« 
miral  of  the  Fleet,  was  sent  into  the  Non\  St>a  to 
coiupti  the  Dutch  fiihermen  to  ta.ke  liceoc;^.  and 
pay  Ibr  iIkt  ^.lIIu■,  but  tlir  Arobaseadnr  of  the  States- 
(n  riirai  in  England  renioaairaied  against  this  aa> 
precedented  pwMyiiding,  ttd  diMMirad  tba  acta  of 
their  fiahenaan. 

Tba  attaiapt  to  oil  vp  a  liadtad  Mwiy,  and  to 
prescr^M  botwdarica  to  tha  prohibited  grounds  met 
with  no  better  Etwcesa ;  but  they  showed,  it  leajt, 
a  desire  to  [ireveiit  tbo  ,idv;int.ii»cs  derivable  from 
this  element,  from  falling  into  tlto  hand*  of  oUwrs. 
It  \i  probablct  however,  that  these  cisims  were  set 
up  with  the  view  rather  of  maintaitiing  the  title  of 
the  sovereignty  of  tlie  seas,  than  from  any  content 
plation  of  tbe  national  ad  vaat^gM  deritabia  from  the 
aaoouragcawnt  of  tbe  fisheries ;  and  ixnni  eepccially 
ibr  the  purpose  of  preventing  aiiv  encfoachawnls  OB 
the  part  of  tin;  Dutcii  a  d  Trench, 

i  Jie  simple  fuLt  we  take  to  \h:  r!ii>  :  tJiat  the  sue*  Real  Cais: 
cess  of  the  tishcries,  iike  tli.it  of  every  other  specu-"*" 
latiofl,  must  dc|>end  mainly  on  the  two  great  lunges '^'^j^^j^ 
an  winch  ail  ooaunerdal  eoterprisca  turn-supply^ 
and  dmand ;  where  theaa  exist  to  any  great  extent, 
and  without  any  m.-tlerial  fluctuation,  the  success  of 
a  fishery  eKtablishment  cannot  be  doubtful.   If,  how- 
ever,  tfie  supply  be  not  eipuJ  t  >  the  itnuind,  the  ar- 
ticle «<^dl  he  iu  dangur  of  failing  into  the  hands  at 
monopolists,  whose  common  practice  is  to  add  to  tha 
•carcity,  in  order  to  enhance  the  prioe.   Bj  tirue 
oeatraotiDg  the  supply  widiio  its  natHRd  fimitk,  tbqr 
not  oaly  nuM  tbe  nrio^  bat  reduce  the  damaaiU 
On  tbe  contraTy,  where  dia  siipply  exceeds  the  da* 
nmnd,  the  mnrket  becomes  glutted,  the  prices  are 
too  low  to  aiiord  a  suitable  return  for  the  ezpeadi* 
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Mtdac  ture,  and  tbe  adventurers  withdraw  their  capital*, 
v^i'  and  turn  them  into,  some  other  diannel.  But  a  crr- 
taio  and  iteady  demand  cr«alM  coaiM(itiOQ»  ud  re« 
golatet  the  supply  to  the  wmii  of  the  coewmwr  at 
a  fUr  aad  reaaonable  price. 

wisi  *  It  fa  the  want,  we  cooceke,  of  dils  steady  and  eon* 
De-  (taiit  demand,  and  not  of  i^upply,  which  has  at  all 

"""^  times  opuruttd  to  ihe  discouragement  of  the  British 
fisheries.  That  the  supply  of  hsh  is  most  abundant^ 
and  indeed  inexhaustible,  on  the  coast.s  of  (jreat 
Btltailiy  has  never  been  called  in  question.  "  The 
COMI*  of  Qreat  Britain/'  H|b  Sir  John  Boroughs, 
**  doe  yMd  such  ■  eondntwd  aea-harvest  of  gain  and 

benefit  to  nil  xhry'.r  tf::it  ivith  [!illgi  !i(  i_  ilau  labour  in 
tlie  same,  that  uo  time  or  stittsou  u;  ihi.:  ycare  pas.'^- 
eth  awoy  'vidi  i.t  some  apparent  mcanes  of  profitable 
employment,  especially  to  such  as  apply  thcnuelves 
to  fishing ;  which,  from  the  beginiMig  af  the  yeare 
mto  Ihe  latter  and,  omUnueih  upon  aona  part  or 
«di«r  apon  ear  coattet,  and  diaee  In  eudi  mfialla 
shoales  and  multitudes  of  fishes  are  offered  to  the 
takers,  as  may  justly  move  ad>u>ration,  not  only  to 
Strangers,  but  to  those  that,  daily  hoc  cmploycil  a- 
mongst  them."    'Hiat  this  harvest,  ripe  for  gathering 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year — without  the  labour  of  til- 
lage, without  expence  of  seed  or  manure,  without 
tlie  fiayinent  of  rent  or  taxes— ii  inadiaustiblc,  Ibe 
fliteaiminaiy  ftcandi^  of  the  OMUfc  vahiabla  i|in> 
det  of  fidi  would  alone  aflbcd  abundant  proof. 
To  enumerate  the  tl:  ''  i sands,  and  even  mi]!inn=:  nf 
eggs  which  arc  impregnated  iu  the  herring,  tlie  cod, 
tJic  ling,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  es- 
coleot  fisby  would  give  but  ao  ipadequate  idea  of  the 
piodifl^oiis  nmltitodea  fa  which  thejr  flock  to  our 
shores ;  iIm  Aoals  themtdfaa  mutt  be  seen  to  con* 
vey  to  the  mind  any  just  notioa  of  their  aggregate 
ma:ig.   The  herring,  fur  instance,  makes  its  appear* 
amce  in  shoaU,  whose  dimensions  ai  e  measured  by 
leagues  and  miles,  moving  steadily  along  in  close  ar- 
ray, and  in  columns  of  such  depth  from  the  sur&oe 
dowmraidst  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  among  the 
DOctheni  nations  of  herring  mountains.    These  co- 
huauii  advance  yearly  from  the  northern  seas,  early 
in  Uie  spring,  with  ondimintshed  numbers,  though 
preyed  upon  by  a  moltitttde  tiS  enemies,  as  well  from 
the  shore,  as  in  their  native  element  and  in  the  air. 
Wherever  Uieir  vast  columns  proceed,  if  unmolested 
by  man,  they  have  to  sustain  constantly  the  attacks 
of  the  grampus,  the  porpus,  the  shark-,  cod-fiiih,  and 
even  haddocks ;  and  if  they  appro^^li  lLc  burfaea, 
they  are  seized  .bj  the  inmmerable  flocks  of  aaa* 
gulls,  gannets,  and  odier  aqtntle  fowie,  whidi  hover 
along  their  line  ormnrf  h.    Whs-re  the  spawn  of  the 
herring  is  usually  dcpuaittU,  naiuralistg  seem  not  to 
ill-  ;i^reed ;  but  as  young  hrn  uiL^  La  i:  rmt  been 
caught  either  with  the  old  ones,  or  within  tlie  limits 
of  ine  fishery,  and  as  the  shoals  invariably  proceed 
6«fai  the  northwaidf  makiog  their  first  appearance 
about  the  Aedanil  Idanda  in  die  mooth  of  April,  it 
has  generally  been  thought  that  tlieur  winter  liabita> 
tion  IS  within  the  arctic  circle,  under  those  vast  fielda 

of  ice  which  cover  [he  [iitrtluTii  OLcari,  \v!ii:re  it  f;it- 
teos  on  the  swarms  of  sbriuips,  and  otiier  nmrine  in> 
aecu,  which  abound  in  dnaa  omi^.  and  whidi  iflbtd 
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also  the  principal  food  of  the  whale.   Here  it  is 
supposed  they  dcposite  their  spawn,  and,  on  the  re> ' 
torn  of  the  sun  toward  the  northem  hetniaphere, 
afiin  ruA  forth  b  thoae  nnliitw&Mnia  hoirta,  wMdt 
exoeed  the  powerof  the  imagination  to  conceive. 

The  pilchard,  whldi  is  a  species  of  the  same  ge. 
nus  as  the  herring,  ii  also  a  migratory  fish,  but  makes 
its  appcamnce  n-om  the  souiliuard,  in  vast  siioais, 
inferior  only  to  those  of  the  former ;  which  is  also 
the  case  with  the  mackerel,  both  being  of  equal 
or  greater  fecundity  whh  the  henrii^  and  tiable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  aame  enennr.  The  aainoo  it 
equally  regular  in  its  visits  to  ue  ooaett  of  Great 
Brit:i;ii  aiaI  Frcland,  and  approaches  the  mouths  of 
our  i.Kcii  iu  snoaU,  which  they  ascend  to  coiuider- 
ablc  distances,  surmounting  every  obstacle,  in  order 
to  find  a  ^e  and  conveuient  spot  to  deposite  their «i> 
num^^ble  eggs.  The  varioul  kinds  of  white  fish, 
aa  turbot,  sole,  plaice,  whittan,  and  haddocks^  are 
jdenlifhUy  dispeiind  over  venous  parts  of  the  Brl' 
tish  seas,  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh 
fish  for  home  consumption  throughout  the  whole 
year,  witbottt  the  least  apprehension  of  such  supply 
being  exhausted  or  diminished.  On  the  eastern  shores  ■ 
of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  tlie 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  are  plenty  of  lobsters, 
wliich  would  more  than  supply  the  market  of  the  aie> 
tiepolia  «ith  this  article  of  fauuiiy,  aa  the  *oatb>aaiU- 
em  end  eoathem  ooaau  do  die  oyster  wldi  iia  nutrf- 

tir>-j=  fiijil  for  eirrlit  months  in  the  year. 

In  ijiitf,  lidAcver,  of  tiiis  abundant  supply  of of  Fidi 
wh()  (  imc  ,  1  li  itable,  and  nutritious  food,  yielded  f"**^^ 
by  the  surrounding  teas  of  Great  Britain,  every  acre  j 
of  whicli  is  infinitely  more  productive  than  the  same 
Quantity  of  the  riuest  land ;  notwithstendii^  that 
UMOe  salt-water  fiekb  are  perpetually  "  wldle  to  bar- 
vert,"  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  m  the  inland  and 
middle  counties  of  England,  the  labouring  classes 
scarcely  k  n  ,v  ihe  taste  of  fish,  which,  of  late 
years,  iiai>  became  a  scarce  article,  even  in  most  of 
the  maritime  counties.  Formerly  salmon  was  the 
common  food  of  ail  ranks,  while  in  season,  in  the 
northem  counties  bounding  on  the  sea,  and  in  most 
pazta  cf  Wales;  and  wliat  eoeld  not  be  used  fiDOib,. 
was  salted  fbr  wmter  consomption ;  scarcely  a  fami- 
ly in  the  rif'^-hbourhootl  ofi^  sea-port  or  s.iirLiijri  P-h- 


ury  that,  dn!  laA  Jtiy  uj>  a  .supply  ol  plc^Jl'tl  .v.iiiuoii 
for  the  «  uuer.    In  the  progress  of  luxury,  v,  eli-boat8 
were  inventcti  to  convey  the  fish  frc&h  to  the  London 
yet  these  were  not  sufficiently  numeroos  to 
,  off  the  whole  supply.   The  next  contrivance  Loodoa 
that  of  packing  them  up  in  ice,  by  which  they  ^^^Ef- 
could  Im)  kept  fresh  for  a  length  of  time,  and  convey- 
ed  either  by  land  or  water  to  the  metropolis  •  since 
which  the  local  markets  have  nearly  bet:i  left  with- 
out a  supply,  even  for  the  few  families  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  it.    That  price 
in  London  is  greatly  enhanced,  by  the  trade  being 
almost  exclusively  in  tlie  hands  of  ■enepeiUiti,  wlw 
luve  it  atall  timi-s  in  their  power  to  create m  UD» 
certainty  hi  the  supply,  and  ceosequeotly  a  fluctui* 
lion  in  the  [<ricL',  buthef  whick «!•  dctriaMBtal loaik 
augmented  demand. 
Thet  B  naiiwr  om&ncd  corner,  Ik  the  TOty  extra* 
K  k 
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mity  of  the  Tnetrof>e1i»,  (bmld  ewrtl—  to  beaflaws* 

'  c<i  the  privileije  ot"  absorbing  all  ihc  fish  thnr  shall 
be  brought  witliin  ihe  raiJiuji  ot  a-vcn  miles  ruumi 
its  vortex,  i*  as  extraoriiinary  fuct,  and  but  lit 
flccnjthi  with  the  boasted  good  i-civse  ot"  tluiic  cn- 
li^'htencd  tirae*.  h  netds  ttcarcelj'  be  nientioiitd, 
Uwt  BiUMgagnte  i*  dm  fATOored  fpot  s  IwJdng  1^ 
ciMWtar  injarioot  aoi  hMcfei  privily,  iMA,  m 
Sir  TbontM  Keruard  juttly  olwerve*,  "  in  the  greats 
e«t  ami  must  popuious  city  in  the  world,  restricu  the 
sale  of  an  esmrotia)  articU'  of  li'l-  to  a  imall  ar>d  in- 
convenient market ;  and  exclusively  plac«d  th« 
mOBApoty  (if  fi<h  in  the  hands  of  a  few  intereated 
nlCMen."  The  cooecqueDceol' vincb  is,  that  a  mt% 
ofiifccAMbdMCktlhtMipidy  of  fidi  for  the  roetM- 
po)M ;  that  lari^  quaotiliea  m  wkhheM  «r  drstroy. 
ed  :<«  they  apf  roach  the  market  in  oeiw  to  keep  up 
th*  [irioe;  iuid  'j.',0(Hi.()(X>  ot' ji  -ople  nearly  prohibiteil 
troiii  the  u»e  ut  an  ;<rti(  It.-  ol'  food,  which  DU{;ht  be 
appiied  to  the  di;:ii  li  hinL;  of  the  consuniptmn  t>t' 
butchers'  meat  aixi  wheat- com,  to  the  great  reiief  of 
the  wliole  kingdom.  TIte  tricks  and  abuses  practis- 
ed bjihefiahctmeiHlit*  atl«Micii{»  «nd  the  6«btnong- 
tn,  wkm  kct  b  concert,  Mr*  well  odenlate^  t»  ereMe 
a  scarcity,  even  if  [ii-n  hance  tnon-  fi>!i  should  arrivi." 
than  are  siifficient  to  tctsi  the  niiiriiet ;  thtir  object 
bciiur  to  ]>ix-viMit  tho  |)rici^!>  Ironi  di'iciTidini;  one 
particle  bejaw  the  poiot  oi'  the  smallest  profit*  in 
tbeiv  K^e.  In  order  to  efilci  this,  th<.-y  have  geDe» 
rally  a  depot  of  weU-boats  and  store-boats  ready 
alockod  about  Gravteead;  and  Aae,  aad  the 
■wiiUnce  of  a  gatd  ttack  of  ice,  ^mj  an  eaabled 
to  dole  oat  tbeie  Rah  for  the  doily  use  of  thoae  who 
have  the  iiu'iiiis  to  p-jrchiine,  anil  uho  fi>ri»i  but  a 
small  proportjon  of  thr  iiihnbitants  ot  the  mctropoli;!. 
In  the  livii^ht  ot'the  season  ot'  any  particular  species 
of  &iah,  when  the  catdi  is  abundant,  such  of  them  aa 
get  sickly  are  thrown  ovor  board ;  but  towards  the 
and  of  it,  wbaa,.  Ilrom  iactaaMg  ttimibei^  a  laif* 
•tack  NOiaina  on  hand,  and  other  kindi  eoasa  HMo 

season,  th<>u.>ijiiid5  of  sickly  mid  cniticiatrti  lobsters, 
crabs,  coii-hsh,  Ac.  nrc  throHii  ii.to  the  niurkct, 
hawked  about  by  ba-skfl  women,  and  sold  somewhat 
cheaper  when  they  are  no  longer  tit  to  be  eateti. 

The  "  Committee  of  the  Fish  Associatioa"  have 
•Uted  some  curious  particular!  with  regard  to  the 
practicc»  of  the  fish  moaopolista,a8d  the  tttjatjoai  ^ 
Ibcta  of  coofining  the  Ath-auvket  to  one  little  spot  in 
Hie  netropolit.  They  reckon  up  four  principal  impe- 
diments to  an  increased  supply  and  distribution,  of 
which  they  strongly  recommend  the  removal  by  all 
practicable  means.  The  lirst,  which,  in  fact,  produces 
the  re«t,  is  the  reelhetian  ot  the  market  to  Billiim* 
gate;  the  aecood  it  the  doubt  and  betitatioo  <^&D< 
ennen  ia  bringing  up  to  thia  only  aUifcel  aa  laige  a 
quantity  offish  aa  they  might  procure,  uoder  an  un. 
certain  demar^d  for  it;  the  tliird,  the  difficulty  and 
the  increa&i'd  expouce  of  distributiun  trum  their 
abovc-im  iitiond  rcuiote  inarki  t  ;  and  the  fourth,  the 

■ncertttiniy  ol'  the  price,  aud  the  total  ignoraoce  in 
which  the  piiUie  8»«  kapt  aa  to  dia  dt^tM§  of  At 
ainply. 

The  evi]«  of  the  Billingsgate 
Ijr  excvpiified  ia  the  caae  ef 
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IcaemtsbeaeapeaMfaAeMrfnt,  tAaBtBCKtaboB-  Fyw^ 

'.\.v:i:  in  tfir  Prtti-h  rhjnncl ;  then,  indeed,  the  mac-' 
ker<.l  lisliKj y  ut  titiiiUouL-d  hy  the  fishermen  for  two 
rciisoos  :  the  one  is,  that  they  would  be  too  cheap; 
the  other,  the  difficuity  of  diainbutioB,  which  it  efect- 
ed  by  6akerwomeB,  who  attend  daily  at  BiUiagsgate 
to  parcbeie  the  maebtai,  anA  cany  tbea  far  eale 
to  tbe  (Gftraat  |Wr«8  ef  Iha  towB  t  Ik  enandBDce  of 
these  women  secure*  to  the  fishermen  a  rcpul/^r  c-.n^ 
torn  for  their  fish  ;  but  thin  laborinuiw.  ami  mr  liv-s 
pr<(:";i  I'l! I'lnploYTiicnt,  is*  sbar.d.u.uii  ,i,  [^|,_. 
t<J«it»on  fruit  comes  into  weM,on,  the  carritrs  and 
dirtribatora  finding  the  sal*  of  atnawberries,  gooae- 
berriea,  curranis,  ttc—»  more  pleaaaot  aiMi  pnfila- 
Me  occupation,  with  less  riak  and  tfOoUaw  All  lha 
mackerel  wbiah  maj  awiea  at  thie  period  beyond  the 
ettimated  debaal «  tbe  fbhmongm,  however  fresh 
and  pood,  it  thrown  into  the  Thames.  Pirl  a.  s, 
th«teiore,  in  the  ease  of  this  jiarticuiAr  fi»h,  a  tree 
and  unrntncted  u.ie  of  salt  mi^ht  be  the  meana  of 
procuring  and  preaerving  a  coaaiderable  stock  of  pft> 
lat.ible  and  ntttrkieaa  food. 

it  ie  the  auiee  aarpeniM  thai  iheae  iwpedlawto 
to  a  atera  extended  nee  or  ith  la  the  metropoNa,  m 
obvioui^ly  arising  out  of  the  ii'c  i  ed  privilege  of 
Billingsgate,  ^ho;lld  so  long  have  been  suffered  to 
exist,  especially  as  nothiag  more  is  rctpiired  for  the 
dissolution  of  this  injurious  tno«4^iy,  than  the  e«ta> 
blishmcnt  of  new  markets.  The  evila  of  this  moaa* 
poly  are  not  of  leceat  date.  In  early  tinMe»  Ibef* 
appear*  to  ha«o  biea  a  regularly  ettaUitbcd  iib> 
market  at  Queenbithe.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry 
HI.  (Ii426),  the  ConmUc  of  the  Tower  was  arder^d 
to  compel  the  boatu,  arriving  with  fi»h,  to  proceed  to 
that  iu4rket ;  iutd  k^dward  IV.  directed  tiwt  two  oat 
of  three  vessels,  arriving  with  fish,  ihould  proceed  to 
Queeabitbe,  and  the  other  remain  ai  BilUngagate. 
Ai  that  period,  rim  popiiiatiaM  efLoBde*  aad  kacB- 
eimaa  oppaaia  to  have  been  about  a  twenty-foarth 
part  ef  it*  preaeat  anount,  yet  it  had  then  two  fish- 
market-.  The  market  of  Quecnhithe,  however,  was 
surtered  to  lirop;  and  ne  tu-arof  no  attemjit  to  esta- 
bii.sli  a  second,  until  th°  middle  ot'lasl  century,  when 
an  act  was  passed,  in  the  year  1749,  "  for  making  a 
free  market  for  the  tale  of  Ash  in  the  city  of  Wait* 
BMattar;  aod  for  prefenling  tlie  fore«taUtag  and  rao- 
■opotiatng  of  fish."  Yet,  strange  and  wiaccountaWe 
as  It  may  appear,  this  act  was  then,  aud  lias  since 
remained,  a  dead  letter.  We.-itminitcr,  bince  that 
time,  has  increased  its  (lopulation  at  least  three-fold, 
and  is  still  without  a  tish-market.  The  act  hm 
never  been  repealed,  and  reqiUTM  ealjF  the  netoina* 
tioa  of  new  aad  nore  eficieot  oamniaaioncn  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  V,  in  the  eieiaitj  of  all  the  bridges 
across  the  Thames,  fish-markets  were  once  establish- 
ed, the  fishermen  of  Deal,  Dover,  Hastings,  Hrigh- 
ton,  and  other  parU  of  the  coasts  of  Kei-.t  .iml  Sus- 
sex, would  amply  supply  thoce  markets  by  land-car- 
riage, with  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fish  in  addition  to 
the  more  valuable  kinds  bcoi^t  np  the  Unaiea  j 
and  it  could  not  fail  to  incTOMO  die  general  «*e  of 
fish  io  and  about  London,  if,  when  the  Regent's  Ca- 
'  ihall  be  t^ened.  two  or  three  fisfa-marketa  were 
it     the  aapply  of  IiliB^g>toi^  ~ 
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uouid  be 


PUnoe*.  eras,  Paddington,  and  the  wf>i/]<. 
^^Y"^  along  the  new  road,  cootaining  an  ii!niKn>o  [w^nula- 
tion  iilniobt  entirely  cut  uff  froni  t\te  use  ot  fish.  The 
oa\y  arguments  in  favour  of  keeping  back  the  fish, 
and  throwing  them  OTerboard,  is  the  frequent  wntCN 
Ijr  wind  vbidi  preraoM  tbe  fithine-veMek  fnini  pro* 
csediof  to  tbe  mwket  up  tfae  Tfaamei:  but  (hat 
excuse  is  now  done  away  by  the  numerous  steam- 
vessels  which  could  easily  tow  up  the  fiehing- boats. 

The  su()p)y,  as  wl-  have  st.itiM!,  is  inexhaustible; 
and  the  mcam  are  witliiu  our  reach  of  availing  our- 
lelves  to  any  extent  of  that  »iip{)ly  -,  but  the  dc- 
naiid  I4>peari  obviousljr  to  be  neither  so  steady  and 
certain,  nor  to  extenahre,  as  it  might  and  ought  to 
be;  aod  hence  the  realcanseaf  the  Mufeofall  the 
plana  for  extending  the  fiaheriea.  When  the  catch 
was  abundant,  the  fishermen  had  nolinmu  market  to 
take  the  fish  off  their  bandit;  and  a  bad  atu.-'on  ini- 
povcribhed  the  funds  of  ihoje  who  had  embarked  oti 
a  larger  scale  for  the  foreign  market.  The  pro- 
moters, dissatisfied,  withheld  their  contributions ; 
nnd  the  flibennen»  dispiritedr  and  widiout  capital, 
directed  their  indiutr?  into  aiiotber  clunne);  and 
ti>o  frequently,  from  tlieir  knowltdi;!;  pained  of  the 
Qjjposiic  cooKt,  uiid  uew  connections  formed  there, 
into  a.  cluinnel  <ie»;ti'uctifie  to  tijcir  nonltand  hljUk 
nous  to  the  revenue. 

The  encouragement  given  by  the  goferamcPt  in 
•BUMB«B.|lie  shape  of  bouatiest  was  not  auffident  to  conateiw 
act  the  eviJa  that  have  been  stated,  and  appears 
to  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  success  of  the 
fisheries.    If  a  branch  of  trade  once  fiirly  estu- 
blished  mil  not  su|)|iort  it^elr  without  being  bolster- 
ed up  by  bouoties,  it  never  can  be  worth  currying 
on.    Bounties  should  only  be  continued  for  a  definite 
tioaet  Olid  decreased  gnuuialljr.  Those  en  the  fisher- 
ies ahoald  b«  giveo  oa  the  quantity  procured,  and  the 
quality  of  those  cured,  and  not  on  the  instnmieQt 
of  their  production — on  the  fi»h,  and  not  on  the  ves- 
sel.   It  was  proved  by  a  Committee  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  in  17B5,  tliat  the  herring-fishery  abso- 
lutely cost  little  short  of  L.20,000  annually,  which, 
on  an  arerage  «f  ten  years,  was  equal  to  L.75  oer 
tmt.  oa  the  salae  of  all  the  fish  that  bad  been  taken 
bj  tfaa  vessels  on  which  it  was  paid.  Adam  Smith 
hasjiKtly  observed  that  a  tonnage-bounty,  propor- 
tioned to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  and  not  to  her  dili- 
gen  CO  and  succcs:^  in  the  tiihery,  is  not  the  best  sti> 
maltis  to  exertion  ;  it  wa8  an  encouragement  for  tit- 
tio^out  ships  to  catch,  not  tiic  fiah,  but  the  bounty  ; 
er  to  induce  rash  adventurers  to  engage  in  concerns 
which  tliey  do  not  understand^  and  cause  them  to 
lose,  by  their  ignorance,  more  than  Is  gained  hy  the 
liberality  of  government.    The  carelessness  of  such 
persons,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  employed  by 
tliem  in  curing  and  jiackin^'  the  hih,  nut  only  nihlM  li 
the  public  purse,  but  destroyed  tiie  character  of  the 
article  in  the  foreign  market ;  where,  if  saleable  at 
all,  it  iiHohed  only  an  inierior  prioe,  while  the  ikiU 
and  attentkm  of  the  Dutch  secored  for  their  fiab  (hat 
preference  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled.  The 
change  of  the  bounty,  however,  from  the  tonni^e  to 
the  (juiintity  and  the  quality  of  the  fi»!i  inLiL'htand 
cural,  with  the  regulatioos  adopted  by  the  acts  of 


■i-Rlh  and  :>.'ii]\  Geo.  III.  have  had  the  •^-.toil  i  fuct  of  FishniM. 
raisins^  the  i  l>arncn  r,  ui.J  i:on*ei|uentJy  increasing  ' 
the  di-iniind  for  nriti.<h  nJi  in  ll»c  ibreign  markets, 
where  tlie  herrings  in  particular  are  now  held  ia  equal 
esteem  with  those  of  the  Uutdt.  This  beualr, 
planted  by  the  act  4«th  Geo.  III.  c.  1  lu,  is  2».  iier 
bsnrel  on  all  herrings  branded  by  the  proper  oificer^, 
and  U.  a  lijrrtl  granted  by  the  act  .'i5ih  Geo.  HI.  c. 
9t.  aiul  it  ^o  eonitiderHbif,  tlut,  iit  this  time,  it 
amouiit.s  to  a  .'Uin  iint        than  L.;}n.()(iO  a->i-ar. 

Notliing  can  more  strongly  exemplily  the  good 
effects  ari^ing  from  tlie  measure  of  ainhing  the  boun- 
ty from  the  tomiase  to  iIm  actual  quaatiQr  of  fish 
taken,  gutted,  and  pecited,  (ban  tbe  IbUowiag  olU 
cial  return,  for  the  year  ending  5tb  April  1818 1 

AX  ACCOUNT  of  the  Total  Xunibcr  of  \-esKli., 
iiicJuutug  their  re^tviUcd  Vuyiig«»^  which  have 
been  cleared  Outwards  for  the  British  Herring- 
Fisher}',  not  OH  the  Tonnage  Bounty,  in  tlie  year 
coded  Atli  April  1818;  distinguishing  the  num- 
ber of  Men  ««t  Board,  the  Tonnage,  Netting  Sab, 
and  Bamls  carried  out. 


Vessel*. 

Men. 

Tomage. 

Nettiiig. 

SalL 

BarriJi. 

Nmnbcr. 

Numb, 
*,0*() 

Tont 

S4.  Yunl*. 

N'unih<r. 

8U 

iK,a5ii5 

2,490,660 

224,13s 

I8fi,185 

Tllli  KETUliX,  for  the  same  year,  of  theTotsT 
Number  of  Vessels  which  were  lilted  out  in  Scot- 
land, for  tlie  "  Open  Sea-l-ishery,"  under  the  He- 
gulatiooi  ef  the  48th  and  55Uk  Geo.  111,  k  aa 

under: 


Veaek 

Taonagr. 

Men. 

Nettini;. 

Henings 

PreiuioDit 

Nmab. 
19 

Toas. 

Numb. 

Sq.  Ywdi. 

BarrrU. 

139 

19l,6S«i 

94€i 

130S   0  € 

It  would  appear,  therefore,'  that  all  which  is  now  etpcrimenM 
wanting  for  toe  enoounigcntaot  and  extension  of  the  ^l'oy■■m^  Uw 
Britisli  fisheries  is  a  constaot,  Steady,  bicreased 

demand,  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets.   An  ex- 1;  c  Dcuund. 


perinient  inutie  by  Mr  Hate,  one  ot  the  nienibers  ot 
the  couiniittce  for  the  relief  of  tlie  nianuluciuriag 
poor,  proves  decisively  how  ea-sy  it  woiild  be  to  in- 
troduce tfae  general  use  of  fish  in  tlw  metropolis. 
He  agreed  with  some  fishermen  to  take  from  ten  to 
twenty  thouaaad  mackerel  a  dqri  M  a  price  not  ex- 
ceeding I  OS.  the  hundred  of  dx  scores  or  at  a  penny 
,1-1  u  t  r  1  price  at  which  the  fishermen  saidthty' 
couid  ttiiord  io  tiipuiy  the  London  market  to  any 
extent,  provided  tluy  were  .sure  of  a  regular  salt-. 
On  tlie  15th  June  1812,  upwards  of  I7,uuu  luacker- 
cJ  were  sent  to  S^tai&lds,  and  sold  at  the  original 
cost  of  a  penny  a-pieoe,  to  which  place  women  were 
employed  to  carry  them  Am  BHUngsgate  until  eleven 
o  clu'  V  ni-ht.  They  were  purcluiscd  witharidU 
ty,  aod  yaii  numbers  continueu  topourieio  BiBiDgto 
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lo  ntlier  parts  of  tbe  town, 
«t  the  Mune  rete;  end  it  k 


gate.  They  were 

and  sold  to  the  poor 

stated  that  "  tlie  supply  Increased  to  so  great  a  de- 
force, that  .500,000  mackerel  arriveil  and  were  »o!d 
in  one  day."  Tlie  whnle  cost  of  this  experiment  for 
the  distribution  of  fre^h  aud  ttweet  mackerel  at  a 
pcnajr  a-piece,  was  L.55,  J  Oa.  expended  cliiefly  in 
the  carnage  firocn  Billing«gate.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  eatimated  tint  herrings  might  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity  at  one  halfpenny  a  piece,  and  cod.  had- 
docks whitings,  flounders,  &c.  proportionally  cheap, 
provided  a  steady  demand  was  created,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed lliere  would  be,  b^  the  establishment  of  sere* 
lal  regndar  narfcato  m  diftreat  paru  of  the  bmHq* 
polia. 

Anotlter  experiment  of  the  oaanaittae  ahowa  hoir 
cadly  a  demaBd  foe  aalted  or  oanad  Vih  ndgjht  b« 
cieated  In  the  bihmd  oounlic*.  Thvj  caBtraded  flir 
200  tons  uf  corned  cod.  cttufjlit  arid  cured  on  our 
own  coast,  and  also  fur  KXJ.OOO  corned  herrings. 
The  iurmer  was  supphed  to  the  di.strcMed  manufac- 
turers of  Sheiiteld  at  twopcuce  halfpenny  a  pound, 
and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  two  for  three  halfpence. 
Here,  ae  well  as  io  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
poor,  it  is  itated,  leceived  the  fiih  distributed  among 
them  at  low  prices  with  the  liveliest  gratitude; 
and  one  gentleman  in  Worcestershire  states  that 
"  The  herrings,  in  particular,  have  proved  a  bonus 
to  the  poor  of  the  most  essential  beDe6l.  We  sold 
lham/'  he  says,  "  at  a  ver^  low  and  reasonable  rate,  on 
aeoOUnt  of  the  extreme  mdigence  of  the  purchasers ; 
and  they  bare  produced  L.40  (profit),  which,  after 
the  expeoce  of  carriage  is  paid,  wiU  be  laid  Dot  in 
employing  the  poor  in  repairing  the  Yeads.'" 

It  deiserves  to  be  tncntioned,  as  an  intttancc  of  the 
certainty  of  a  supply  to  answer  the  demand,  that, 
when  the  "  As.'-otiation"  was  formed  in  the 
North  Sea  and  Iceland  fishery  had  for  some  time  en- 
tirely ceased  ;  but,  on  the  Committee  oHering  the 
fiiherawa  L.I8  a  ton  for  all  the^ah  the*  sboiild 
catch  and  cure,  they  supplied,  in  tbe  fint  nutanee, 
100  tons  of  dry  salted,  and  50  tons  of  fresh  cod.  In 
the  second,  200  ton*  of  dry-saltcd,  and  U)0  tons  of 
frc»h.  In  the  third,  (iOO  tons  of  dry-salted,  and  iOO 
tons  of  fresh  ;  in  all  i  350  tons  of  fith  were  taken  and 
brought  to  market  in  consequence  of  this  offer,  not 
a  lish  of  which  would  otherwise  have  beeo  cau^t. 

The  obvious  policy,  then,  to  be  pinsued  ibr  ez- 
tendiiw  the  British  BiStmtt,  w  by  creating  an  ex- 
tended and  constant  denand.  In  tbe  fin^ign  mar- 
kets this  can  only  be  done  by  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  in  curing  the  fuh,  so  that,  in  point  of  qua- 
lity, it  may  compete  witli  those  of  the  Dutch  and 
other  nations  of  the  Continent ;  a  point  which  we 
have  juat  now  happily  attained  ;  but  in  tbe  supfdjr 
for^  iiMiM  conwHwptioa,  evwy  tbin^  afaaoat  yet  ro. 
maini  to  be  done.  The  FiA  Aaoaatim  have,  how- 
Cfvcr,  clearly  shown  the  way  of  proci  rrliriL'-  to  i  h- 
tain  tliis  desirable  end  ;  they  have  proved  that,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  hut  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  poor  have  none  of  those  prejudices, 
which  were  ascribed  to  them,  against  the  use  of  fish, 
when  it  is  iireib  and  iweet,  and  when  tb«y  ate  able 
toprocntvitataiDodeiate  prioai  A  fee*  ciraula- 
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tion,  by  ueau  of  markets  established  in  the 
polit  and  at  all  tin  fishinjg  poru,  might  efcct  this  to 

a  certain  degree ;  but,  in  addition  to  these.  Eomc 
artiticinl  c.xpcdienu  might  be  advisable,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  raise  and  keep  steady  tbe  demand.  It  is 
mucii  Ui  b«  regretted  thai  Queen  Elizabeth,  «hu  was 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries,  in  a 
political  as  well  as  economical  point  of  view,  did  not, 
in  nguittSag  tbe  cburch  ritual,  ordain  two  days  in 
every  week  to  be  act  apart  by  ProtaaiaMB  aa  fish 
days,  which  wonM  have  created  a  steady  and  per< 
manent  demand  for  fresh  and  salted  fish  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  nn  ordinance 
might,  in  her  reign,  have  been  cniorced,  and  long 
habit  would  have  reconciled  people  to  the  obaerv- 
of  duiaedays  in  our  tmie^  ;  but  it  would  be  in 

la  attenapt  the  introduction  ofai^  sitcfa 
hi  die  praaent  refractory  generatioB.  There 

however,  to  lie  tio  j:ood  grounds  of  objection  to 
those  who  arc  maintained  at  the  juiblic  expeoce  be- 
ing fed,  twice  a-wcek,  with  a  ivholesome  meal  offish. 
It  is  neither  just  nor  politic  that,  while  the  poor  !»• 
bouring  man,  afier  toiling  th<'  whole  week,  can 
acarce^  pracoie  a  little  brown  bread  and  a  few  po- 
tatoea  nr  hii  wife  and  children,  the  indolent  pauper 
sliould  feed  on  tbe  bE>$t  white  bfcad  and  choice 
butchers'  meat.    Supposing  the  nnatber  of  pauper* 
receiving  parish  relief,  of  convicts  in  the  hulks,  cri- 
minals in  the  jails,  and,  in  »hort,  all  those  who  are 
fed  at  the  public  cxpence,  to  amount  only  to 
1,000,000;  and  tltat  to  each  was  served  out,  twice 
a-week,  a  sufiicicui  allovrance  of  good  frca^  dib, 
corned  cod,  or  salted  herrinQa»aooonltng  to  the  sea« 
ton  of  tbe  Tear  and  tbe  aovatlon  of  die  parties, 
which  coulu  be  amply  provided  for  the  value  of 
threepence  a-head,  the  annual  dctnand  uf  tish,  from 
thi»  source  alone,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
L.  1,SOO,(AJ().    The  voluntary  constunptioo  of  the 
labouring  poor  would  be  at  least  eqaal,  could  an 
adeq,iiBle  wppbr  bo  obtained  at  adwap  rate;  and 
that  it  might  will  readily  be  mftned,  when  itia  aia** 
ed  tliat,  in  tlie  herring  season,  these  fish  may,  on  an 
average,  be  puichascd  at  llie  .•^tationis  for  sixpence  a 
hundred,  and  the  salt  required  to  cure  ihem  coats 
about  one  penny.    Supposing  the  whole  expeoce  of 
a  hundred  to  be  one  ^lilling,  and  one  shilling  more 
for  land  canhwe  to  tbe  farthest  point  in  tbe  interior; 
and  allowbif  ue  retailer  a  profit  of  100  per  cent^  > 
good  salted  herring  might  still  be  purchased  for  one 
halfpenny,  and  two  herrings,  with  a  few  potatoes, 
would  furnish  a  wbole&ome  palatable  meal.   Salted  or 
corned  cod  would  be  supplied  almobt  equally  cheap  : 
and  thus  the  quantity  ot  food  for  the  subsistence  of 
man  would  be  greatly  increased,  the  fisheries  en- 
couraged, the  ronawmpHoB  of  btiteharar  meat  leaaen- 
ed,  and  nor*  pastarage  ooawtcd  into  com-landa, 
by  vrhldi  die  coottMHia  aunia  of  money  wUch  are 

annually  setit  out  of  the  country  for  the  purchase  of 
fbreifrn  com  would  be  employed  at  home.  At  present 
We  have  to  trust  for  a  uf  this  "  stall"  of  life" 

to  a  miraculous  plenty  or  a  ruinous  importatUHi. 

It  would  be  supertluoits  to  dwell  on  the  politteal, 
econoinical,  and  commercial impottanoe  of 
^iigj0&  improving  tiieidieria^  to  ao 
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lik«  0urg.  We  stwU  only  lAtent,  that,  hv  tbeir  aag* 
'  KDentiog  the  quanlitj  «f  fbod*  there  would  Beoemruy 
result  a  reduc^iim  in  tlM  prices  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  the  condition  of  tiie  labouring  poor,  the 
artificers,  and  trailcs-peopic,  would  as  neces3anly 
be  improved  ;  tlioy  would  not  only  he  the  inuaiss  of 
rearing  and  supporting;  a  bold  and  liaidy  lace  of 
men  tor  tiie  dcience  oi  tliu  ^a-ctmt,  but  also  of 
creating  a  nuctety  of  excellent  seamen  for  the  any 
ia  time  of  war,  $mA  of  gif  ing  them  emplogrmnt 
_  when  pence  may  render  mehr  furdier  Mrvieea  on* 
'  Mcessary.  If  the  fisheries  flouri!>hed  to  that  ex- 
tent of  which  they  ap|}car  lo  be  capable,  every  8ca> 
port  town  and  little  village  on  the  coasts,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  creeks  and  inlets,  would  bccwiue  a 
nursery  of  seamen.  It  was  thus  in  Holland,  where 
the  national  and.oatural  advantages  were  very  infe* 
rior  to  those  of  Orett  Britain ;  for  it  is  well  obserr- 
«di  in  the  Ajport  JOmius  Socuty,  that  Hol- 
land produce*  neither  timber,  iron,  nor  aaJt,  all  of 
which  are  esscnti  J  to  fi-Iicries,  and  all  the  imtural 
produce  ofCireal  Britain  ;  tlmt  Holland  bus  no  her- 
Tia'^Si  on  her  own  coast,  wliilo  the  co;ii>ts  of  our  is- 
land abound  with  them  and  other  ti»h,  at  different 
•ml  a!  seasons  of  the  year ;  so  tliat  there  are  few,  if 
,uy,  aoptba  in  which  shoals  of  Uu«  fi*h  in  particu- 
lar  tM  not  fiMUid  on  aone  part  of  our  Aore* ;  and 
that  her  population  Is  under  ".mo.OOO,  while  ours 
amounts  to  abotit  18,0(XM)00,  giving  to  our  fiiiier- 
men  six  times  the  contunptioa  of  n  home  Darfcet 
tliat  iliu  Dutch  have. 

Though  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman  is  danger- 
ous, laboriuu«i,  and  precarious,  yet  it  docs  unt  ap« 
pear  that  the  want  of  infficient  hands  has  at  an^ 
time  retarded  the  progreaa  of  the  fisheries.  At  this 
nooMmt  So,ooo  Moineii»  reoeJvm^  petwbna  fimn  L.7 

to  L.  20  and  upwards,  according  to  their  w-ound.^, 
infirmities,  mmI  k  nglh  of  service,  aru  located  for  ilie 
mo^t  part  along  the  sea-coasts  of  the  united  empire, 
all  of  wltom,  not  otherwise  employed  in  the  coal  and 
coasting  trade,  would  readily  add  to  their  little  pit- 
tance they  receive  from  a  grateful  pi^ic,  by  being 
employed  on  «n  dement  ao  congenial  wkh  toev  hi/i 
bits. 

Actual  pro-  With  all  t!ie  impediments  to  an  extended  use  of 
^^aclihe  ti.sh  m  the  home  market,  uud  out"  itlisC;indiiig  the  es- 
JjjF^J^' tablished  character  wiiich  the  Dutch  fi-ih  have  al- 
ways  borne  among  foreign  nations,  it  is  consoling  to 
find  that  tho  British  fisheries  are  generally  in  a  pro- 
siessive  state  of  improvement,  nod  more  partiewav^ 
ly  that  most  important  of  ail  their  braoehea,  the  herw 
ring  fishery.  Since  the  act  of  48tb  Geo.  III.,  ap- 
pointing commissioners,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  bounties,  stationing  of  officers  versed  in 
the  trade  of  the  herring  fishery,  persons  who  had  ex- 
perimentally and  praciioilly  followed  that  fishery  as 
n  trade,  but  who  are  excluded  from  all  interest  or 
porticipatton  in  the  trader  tho  berting  fishery  has  be* 
oome  with  us,  as  it  wee  irith  the  Butdi,  an  object 
of  national  concern  ;  the  good  effects  of  which  are 
most  sensibly  felt  in  every  part  of  the  coast,  where 
itiuB  regularly  been  eataMMied»  by  the  labour  it 


provides,  the  demand  it  creates  for  a  variety  of  ar«  Firtwnea. 
tides  required  by  it,  and  by  tiie  money  it  throws  in- ' 
to  circulation.   By  this  act,  an  annuat  report  by  tho 
commissioners,  of  their  proceedings,  ending  the  8th 

April,  is  r<  y  iir'  (1  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  each 
session  ;  cuiuaiaing  the  details  of  tlie  fiihery  of  the 
preceding  year,  togetlier  with  such  observations  and 
suggestions  as  may  have  occurred,  ot  been  commu- 
nicntcd  to  the  oommiisioinefs,  in  the  ntleml  between 
the  report*.  In  Aa  report  of  tbo  y«ar  cndiog  1814, 
they  md  staled,  **  tint  the  soperiorvdoe  ofnerrhigs, 
branded  by  the  officers  of  the  fishery  in  point  of  qua- 
lity, weight,  and  measure,  was  becoming  every  year 
to  be  more  generally  acknowledged,  even  in  markets 
wiiere,  tiU  of  late,  gutted  herrings  were  not  much 
prized ;  and  this  they  ascribe  to  their  refusal  of  eve- 
ry application  for  allowing  bounty  on  barrels  out  of 
the  full  size  of  32  gallonA,  and  to  their  having  direct- 
ed proseeutioiis  against  the  proprietors  of  soch  her- 
rings, as  bad  bemi  seised  fbr  being  presented  for 
bounty  in  undersized  barrels ;  and  that,  with  other 
precautions  respecting  the  proper  cure  of  the  her* 
rings,  the  desired  eflect  had  been  produced,  of  rai* 
sing  the  character  of  British  herrings  in  the  foreign 
market."  In  their  report  of  1816,  they  suto  that 
they  have  had  their  attention  turned  to  difierentmau 
ters  edeolaled  to  inqp««*e  die  cure  of  herrings,  and 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  fishory  in  fordgn 
paru:  that  a  communication,  made  to  them  by  a 
niercantile  house  of  respectability,  on  the  subject  of 
increasing  the  exportation  of  herring:)  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  had  been  printed,  and  distributed 
among  the  curers  throughout  the  kingdom;  that  rc- 
guktions  had  been  adopted  for  improving  the  con« 
atnwtion  of  bands  iaiiended  for  bountv ;  that  the 
boats  of  the  Miennen  had  been  properly  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  lurrinps;  that  bounty  had  been 
refused  on  all  barrels  not  lull  of  pickle  ;  and  tliat  the 
Strictest  orders  had  been  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
fisbenr,  to  apply  the  official  brand  in  no  case,  unieiis 
both  herrings  and  casks  were  in  every  respect  such 
aa  would  do  credit  to  the  establishment.  In  the  year 
IS17,  the  commissioners  point  out  in  their  report 
the  great  increase  that  had  taken  pboe  in  the  ex- 
portation of  British  herrings  to  the  Cootinont  of  Eu^ 
rope,  in  consequence  of  the  communication  made 
to  and  the  regulations  adopted  by  them,  a**  contain- 
ed in  the  preceding  report:  and,  in  the  year  1818, 
they  obiierve  that  they  had  received  a  mcmoriat  on 
ttic  subject  from  Hamburgh,  signed  by  a  number  of 
herring  merchants  of  that  port,  brarinK  testimony  to 
the  hnprovement  that  had  taken  ptace  in  the  quality 
of  British  herrings,  and  pointing  out  the  means  of 
raising  their  character  still  higher.  This  memorial 
the  commissioners  likewise  caused  to  be  printed,  and 
distributed  among  tlte  curers,  which  they  accompii. 
nied  with  such  additional  observations  as  they  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary,  and  which  tiiey  state  to  have 
prodaead  the  most  salutary  effects.  They  conclude 
their  atalement  with  the  gi«tif|ping  intdligence,  that 
the  character  of  the  Britidi  fishery  is  rismg  bodi  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  for  that,  while  the  quantity  of 
herrings  cured  guilett  is  annually  increasing,  the 
quantity  cived  mpiutd  is  every  year  dtaninMifaagt 
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iliat  great  m  the  aaiouDt  of  the  fishery  had  been 

in  the  coarse  of  that  year,  the  dt-mand  had  luliy  kept 
pace  with  it ;  and  Uiat,  at  the  «iiU  ot  the  aeuop,  (vw 
herrings  remained  unsold  iu  the  hands  of  the  curere. 
'i'bcy  furtbw  report,  that  wliiie  the  exportation  to 
the  CootiDOit  of  Europe  had  aoofly  equalli-d  that  of 
tbe  pfMcdinf  jmr*  Md  tb»  wpoitation  lo  the  Weal 
IndiM  and  Ireland  had  wcrciicd,  a  new  asaHtet  had 
openci'  ir>  tliL-  Kj-t  I'lditrs,  to  wliicli  diflL-rttii 
inonts  ut  lioniiiys  li;ul  been  madr,  by  «iiy  ot  (.xjn;. 
riiQunt,  b'lih  Iruin  (iiclmolL  and  Liiiiclon  :  tUat, 
fitKQ  the  fur<n«r  of  tiicM-  phiccii,  upward*  of  13U0 
firkiua  arera  exported  to  CuU  uua,  aJl  of  which  they 
undaraiood  wan  purcbaaed  by  Eiirapeana  thace  at 
SOa.  to  HA.  per  firkin ;  aod  that  it  waa  tba  htoition 
of  tlie  exporter,  in  consequence  of  this  encourage- 
ment, to  ship  a  larger  quantity  next  season  ;  so  tJiat 
tliu  couiini.siioncri  tru^:,  tlutt  Iiuiia  will  soon  bL'L\juie  a 
permaiicnt  and  valuabU'  uiiirki  i  tar  tiie  consumption 
of  Britiah  herriugf^.  The  report  thtts  concludes,  "  It 
is  impaaubie  to  sute,  within  the  cooipaas  of  thia  re> 
port,  the  advaolues  resulting  to  tbe  community  from 
the  prosperity  of  the  herring  fishery ;  but  the  com* 
missioners  think  it  their  duty  briefly  to  mentinn  that 
tliL-  ilLc)^  liicreof  are  ftit  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  kiti|:dui:i.  The  (uhcnncn  have,  in  many  cukcs, 
been  enabled,  by  the  produce  of  thtir  industry,  to 
replace  I'lc  small  bimii>  fWrnieily  used,  by  new  boats 
of  much  lurger  dimensions,  and  to  provide  lht.nu> 
selves  with  fiihiag  mateffiali  of  auperior  value.  The 
number  of  boata  and  of  fishenoea  has  be  en  greatly 
IncrciVM-'vl  ;  uliilf  ,  by  tin-  j;OiiLriil  iiitrodiu  lii  ii  nl  ilio 

Eriictitf  n',  L^ul:i,!^,  a  \aii;.ilili'  source  ol' enipliivnii-ut 
as  been  <i|  tnt.'d  to  ilinusaiuls  ot"  poor  pi  ii])lc,  who 
now  annuolir  resort  to  tbe  coast  diumg  ibf  cunti> 
nuance  of  tfic  fishing  seaaon,  and  there  earn  a  de. 
cent  Jivelibood  io  tbe  opera tiooa  of  gutting  aod  pack- 
ing. N«w  dw«1Iiog4ioiiBca  end  biuldingt,  on  a  in- 
perior  construction,  for  the  curing  uud  sturmg  of  tlie 
nerrin«rs,  are  erecting  at  almost  every  stntiun  along 
tlie  ccasi  ;  «liile  tliL'  iltmanii  I'.ir  lioinc  wood  for  the 
uiauufaciuri:  ul  Udrrt:li<.  attofds  a  source  of  profit  and 
employment  to  numbera  vt  people  in  llie  aaoat  inland 
pnita  of  the  countty." 

The  pvngrea*  or  tlie  lierrinc.fii]iery  will  bc«t  be 
aeon  by  n  agaanaay  view  of  ttie  ^nantitiea  taaglu, 
marei  m  boaa^,  lad  ttfotUd,  In  tbe  hat  Am  or 
four  yean. 


By  the  report  of  1815,  it  appears  tliat  the  qittOti*  HMk 

ty  cured  ^i^uticd  wiu  1 05.S7'-'}  barrels.    Dy  that  of  ^^V^ 
ISlb,  it  araount«>d  to  i:4.5^isl  barnlii,  iKtnir  an  in- 
crctso  in  one  year's  fishery  of  SO,(l>t)^^  barrels. 

The  quanti^'  cured  ungulted,  in  the  former  period 
was 54,767  barrels;  in  the  latter  ii'ififJOi  barrek, 
bdag  m  deeteaaa  of  28,096  >  bomda, 

Tlie  total  quantity  brought  under  the  view  of  Am 

officers  in  181.'  w«s  lin>,l.n>j  !>arrel«.  in  1816.  U 
wa*  162,651*  h:<rrtL->;  bcisig  un  incn-ube,  on  tlie 
whole,  of 'i, )  I '.  i  barrels. 

Tbe  quantity  branded  for  bounty  in  ISlJ  was 
89.S76  barrel*.'  In  1816.  it  WM  116,4a6»  being  eo 
iocreaae  of  33,ix>o  bamda. 

The  «xport>,  on  the  whole,  fai  1815,  exceeded 
tJmsf  of  ]s;'i;  but  the  •jMt'.nl  herrings  exported  in 
tbf  bittir  yc.ir  cxcicdtd  thii*f  of  the  former  by 
l'J,(iu()J  b.'irrols. 

In  tlie  year  1817/  th«:  total  quinitity  l  antbl  was 
192,343J  barrela,  bdng  an  increase  ot  bar- 
rets. In  the  aame  year,  tlie  quantity  branded  for 
booaty  waa  140,01 8 1  barrda,  bebf  an  increnae  of 
83,582}  barrels.  Tiie  quantity  exported  in  1817 
WM  Ift8,628\  barrels,  being  an  increase  of  30,940} 
barrf 

In  liic  year  1818,  the  total  quartity  cau^lit  was 
227,Gt>l  barrel*,»hereot  L.''ii,-370'  were  cnra'.  •^uited, 
and  '2S,4iO|  unfiulted ;  bemg  an  increswein  the  total 
qtianllty  of  S£,S4^71  barrels,  Ond  of  48.49^1  io  the 
quantity  ({utied  ;  uiiile  there  waa  •  decrease  in  the 
quaiiiii'v  cured  utii^uUed  of  t8,l46f  barrela. 

Ill  iliL*  tlie  <|u»riiity  fouix!  entitled  to  boun- 

ty  BUS  IS  .'  .^sl/j;  being  an  iiicriasc-  ot"  4S.071  bar- 
rels. In  the  same  year,  die  total  <|ua:iMry  t  xported 
was  162,3.SpJ  barrels,  wbtrcoj  i+te.HTJ  wtrt: gutte^t 
and  14,192  ungulted ;  bi.ing  an  increase  in  the  total 
quantity  of  23,711  barrels,  and  of  38,667  lA  the 
quantity  g^iied ;  while  there  waa  a  decranae  in  the 
quantity  ungutted  of  89-^6  barrel;!. 

But  the  report  of  the  year  ending  jth  April  1819 
u  still  more  Hattiriii;,'  tli.m  nny  of  the  foriui-r  ones, 
as  will  be  seen  irtMii  tiie  tutlowing  Accoc.nts,  whicli 
exhibit  at  one  view  tbe  ulute  of  tbe  herring  fishery 
at  tlie  difl'ercnt  stalioiiii  in  (irciit  bhiain,  under  tha 
superintendence  and  coniri>l  of  the  comnyasionetaa 
and  the  ofltoere  appointed  by  then. 

« 
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No.  I. 

AK  ACCOUNT  of  tlie  Total  Number  of  Biurels  of  Wbite  Herring*,  which  ha*e  been  landed  Crom  the 
Fidwnr,  or  Curad  on  Sbei^  ia  tbo  Ye«r  •ndod  5th  April  1819 1— in  m  far  aa  tko  mum  ba«  cone  under 
thd  CogniMnee  of  the  Ofieoi*  of  the  Fiihei7. 
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Porlamoutb, 

Yamioutb, 

Toinl, 
Year  cr.Otd  .nli  ; 


5,806 

)■! 

l.--:'; 

1 . !  56 

J.'I.CL'O 

i;  i 
187 

«  « 

19,482) 

3,901 

S.Tl-t 
1  l:m 

(il.lll  J 

;M 
412i 

hm 

6111 


\[)iii  ISIS. 


jDifference,  year  ended 
51b  April  1819, 


l.'iT 

98 
11 

158 


22 


80} 


700 


2.806 

:^1,!>70.J 

.1.517 
1.8021 

1,4C7 

l,f:«7^ 

10,I7h' 

187 

'  4841 

.'!,707i 

2'M70 

20,  i.-^;^ 

3,301 

,s,7:  !■ 

1  1.  ^"W 

1,1394 
6111 


•^02,0,)!. 


98,768; 
Increaae 


20 


u2\ 
■M] 
10 
1 
951 

7-2 

!> 


'11  Si 
1 50 

54 

<>-2 
1,< 


44 


4.R9 
l,Il'2l 

f,10 

51 
395 

C4 

Ji>7 

'  534 
157J 
134 
151 

1,424} 

.->0 

909 

1 ,0 !  :> 

1<j7 

i:i 

5.7201 


cm  9-?73 
Ipcrc—e  I  lacreaie 


90 
I17i 

is; 

ti  V 

I4<> 
»f,  I 

7s:^  ' 

1.412 
1.071  J 

^'■29 
1.027  \ 

•J<H) 

420 
l.:!07  j 
50!) 


I  17 
1,700 

129 
428 


1  1 .1.50 
7,621 1 


Increaw 


572 
l,i«80!l 
117i| 

1 .0.  5.> 
•-Mi' 

10 
237 
8601 

98 
l.H 
Ui.S 
S7.'i 

1,317 
i'.7i 

-.('7'-' 

1.1. >'27J 

I,51L> 
1 , 1  J  t 
1.103 

iOi) 
li 
3.5931 
428 


3,!r7?i 

4,1)9  ; 

1,7')-^  I 
1,. '.<;.">  : 

},.'<'^1.'; 

lO.^NS' 
1.52.1  > 
1 ,7(>4 

4,171; 

S44JI 

1,707 
■1,688 

30,39" 

17,7(i»." 
lit,  700 1 
'24,  Ko^ 
22,S7(;j 
K'2'i+ 


•20,7;<1  j! 
t(»,.'>os0 

4t^l 
5,033 

J, 039  J 


3S,(f()G  I  3  K\G(iO 
24,t05i  ^27.691 


14,200^, 
Incraaae 


112.969 
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No.  11. 


AN  ACCOUNT  ill  the  Total  Number  of  Barrels  of  White  Herrings  which  hare  been  braadtd  tit  the 
Bounty  of  4«.  and  of  39.  6d.  per  BarreJ,  in  the  year  eiuled  5lh  April  1819. 


STATIONS 

ttg  th«           if  ll  JMT 

Bsrrd. 

Par«b*  boiKity  <vf  St.  6d. 

jttr  ItlUTrl. 

To»»l  HcT. 
nogi  branded. 

Ammtutammtf. 

BqiMked. 

L.     4.  4. 

Ayr,  Trvinc,  and  Saltcoats, 
Cainpl>dtown,  . 
Fort.William,  . 
Glasgow,         .  , 
(Ireenock,        •  > 
loTenuT,  * 
Locb  anm,  . 

CimMi,  . 
— >  Gnphcad, 

 ShiUig, 

Rothsajr, 

Stornoway,       .  . 
Stranraer,  . 
Tobermory,  . 
Brii^tol, 
St.  Ivet, 
Whitehanq, 
AiutrutheTf     «  > 
Bu^ 

Cromarty,  . 

Eyemcrutfi, 

V'r.L'^crl.iiirgh,      .  • 

Helmsdale,       •  • 
Leitb,      .     .  » 
Lybster,  • 
Orkney,  • 

Port  Gofdoi^  • 
Wlek, 

Dover,     .      •  • 
London,   .      .  « 
Portsmouth, 
Yanooatb, 

Total, 

TMr«Bdad5a  April  1818. 

DUhrano^  jcir  coded  7 
«di  April  1819.  S 

2,074 
2,525 
95 
9.161 
7,186J 
S,6l6i 
1,205^ 
1^616 
1,09A 
1,102 

7,yio 

1,135 

1,503} 

S.294 

244 
l.SUJ 
7,029 

15,949i 

10,851 
8,9S7 
6.073 

10.368 
7,969 

28,983 
7,694J 
5,979i 
6,927 

««,761J 

40 

S95i 

2,234 
15,870J 

♦  • 

6SS 

«  • 

193 
147 
%15S 
939} 

8,2^ 
8.713 
i.690 
7,122 
S,197 
3.801 
6.153 
4,866 
8,182} 
4,309 
9,772 
84 
359 
517 

•  • 

•  • 

109 

• 

50 
180 
10 
8 

141 

22 

15 
4 

'  895 

211 
248 

2,074 
2,525 
204 
11,395 
23,S52 
3,666} 
1..S35} 
1,526 
1,101 
1,102 
8,663 
1,157 

i.io^i 
2,294 
19s 
391 
3.692J 
7,361} 
24,175} 
19,564 
10>677 
13,495 
18,811 
11,770 
35,136 
12, 560 J 

S.HrZ 
11,896 

34 

359 

557 
395} 

414  16  0 
505    0  0 
38    1  6 

2,279  0  0 

4,6fiS    0  6 
732    1  0 
263  17  0 
304  19  0 
'   890  0  € 
220   8  0 
1,733    1  6 
230  17  Oi 
300  14  d 
458  16  a 
38  12  a 

78  4  d 
732  17  0 

1,472   6  q 
4,835    2  d 
3.912  16  d 
2,135    8  d 

2.699  0  d 

2,756    1  0 
2,854    0  0 
7,027    4  0 
2,512    S  0 
1,632    8  0 
3^47    4  0 
^906  14  0 
6  16  0 
71  16  0 
111    8  0 

79  2  0 

131,M9i 

8^802} 
8Qi875 

489 

748 
48S 

270,022} 

53,973  11  6 
88,fi90  18  6 

54,859} 

169 
Decrease 

815 
Increaae 

86,933 
Total  incr. 

L.  n,S8t  19  0 
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An  ACCOXJNT  of  the  Total  Number  of  iiarrda  of  \\  Ijilc  licrmigs  which  have  been  Exported  from  Great 
Britain,  in  the  jear  ended  5th  A]vjl  1819^  jn  n  ftr  M  the  MM  bn*  eome  UBiifr  the  ongpiMiUM  ot  tli« 
Officers  of  Uu>  Fiiberj.  * 


STATIONS. 


Ez|iMt«4  M  beUnd.    TooDicr  pUeef  in  Enrnpe.jTn  placci  oat  of  Europe. 


Gatled. 


CDgiUted. 


Barrvb. 


Gutt«d. 


BancU. 


Tngiilu^.  j  tuitteil. 


Uarreli. 


Bands. 


Toul 
Exported. 


Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Saltcoats, 
Campbeltown, 
Fort^Wiliiaan, 
Glatgow, 
Greenock, 
Locb-Broom, 
Loch-Skikh^ 
Rotbesay, 
Tobermoij, 
Bristol, 
Liverpool, 
StlT«a, 
Whiteharen, 
Anstrutbor, 
BanflT, 

Buriitiiiand, 
Cromarty, 
Eyemouth, 
FraMfburgfa* 
{Hdondalc; 
Leitli, 
Lybstcr, 
Orkney, 
Port  Gordon, 
Wick,  . 
Loodon, 


Total, 

Vw  ended  5kli  April  1818, 


!,year  eudadSth  April  1 8 1 9, 


165 
1,112 

385 

5,829 
3,821, 
165 
1,105 
1,186 

969 
134 

172 
655 
2,069 
4,031 
2,855 
8,858 
1,770 
4.439 
2,062 
9,674 
465 
8,452 
2,600 
17,6«9 
4,707 
90 


487 

60  I 
614  i 

294 
1,383 
148 


325 
470 

252 
665 


332 
1,060 
1,330 

520 
2,9385 


100 


500 
10,822 
5,463 
500 


77,1951' 
44,304i 


32.891 
lucreasc 


12,508J 
9,082 


3,426J 

Insrcase 


3,705 
3,5.S0 
22,222 
926 

•  • 

1,035 
3,170 
310 


52,333 
43,368 


8.965  I  528 
rncrciisf  Decrease 


528 


27,642 


2,397 


1*198 


Gil 
,638 
800 


42,595 
20 


82.773 
60,475 


22,298 
Increase 


91 


186 
I,SI7 


177 


54 
50 

soo 

277 


2,352 
4,582 


2,230 

Decrease 


652 
9.S19 
445 

6,548 
31,717J 
225 
1,10< 
1,480 
4.599 
6.175 

172 
3,.5.>4 
3,039 
14,853 
8,570 
3,423 
1,770 
9,141 
5,642 

5.782 
3,635 
21, ."559 
47,889 
2,988i 


227,162 
162,339 J 


64.822^ 
Total 
Ltereaae 


This  rapid  progreM  shows,  that  there  is  no  art 
or  mystery  in  the  catching  and  curing  of  her- 
rin^  that  the  Engliah  cannot  aceomplUi  at  wett  aa 
die  Dntdi ;  Whkh  is  fiirtfaer  proved  by  the  aocoeia- 

ful  experiment  made  by  the  Downs  Society  of  fish- 
ermen ;  in  tUu  nport  of  whose  proceedings  it  is 
stated,  that  herrings  had  been  taken  within  the 
Cinque  ports,  of  a  quality  so  nearly  resemblitig  the 
deep  sea  fish,  that  they  were  cured  and  sold  as  the 
beat  Dutch  herrings.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  by  Table 
I.  diat  the  progressive  increase  of  the  herring  fish- 
ery h  confined  to  Scotland ;  and  that  the  quantity 
brought  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  in  Eng- 
land  amounts  not  to  one  t«enty-secor  ]  ,  i  :  of  the 
whole;  while  the  flourishing  little  town  ol  Wick 
VOL*  IT.  WAX*  U 


alone  furnishes  nearly  one-fifdi.  Unt  the  ni(>«t  ex* 
traordinary  inereaae  is  that  which  haj  taken  place 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Sutherland.  Till « 
few  year*  past,  the  people  of  thb  county  were 

contented  to  hire  themselves  as  fisheniien  to  the 
adventurers  of  Wick.  In  1814,  tlu y  nticmiitecl  a 
fishery  on  ihiMr  own  account,  and  the  inumh  of 
the  llcliuiidalc  wm  iixcd  upon  as  the  station.  A 
sturehouse  and  curing-house  were  here  erected ;  the 
boots  were  manned  by  the  peofik  brought  from  the 
monntalaa,  and  the  interior  of  the  country.  Every 
thmg  was  new  to  then  m  the  employ  tliey  were 
about  to  engage.  The  fishing  commenced  on  the 
SOtli  July,  and  endtd  on  the  'id  Sei  h  r:il  rr  I'Sli; 
and  the  produce  of  four  boats  was  respectively 
%l 
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Fidteritt.  L.  105,  Ss.,  L  ST,  S*.,  L.gfi,  88.,  and  L.l  iS,  :  T!icy 
y*^^  were  manned  by  four  tiu'n  each,  so  that  ilicy  made, 
on  ail  average,  rather  more  than  L.27  a  man.  In 
ISli,  the  number  of  boats  employed  amounted  to 
S0>  almost  entirely  minned  by  SatherlmMl  men  ;  and 
the  number  of  barrels  caught  and  repacked  exceeded 
4000,  chiefly  gutted.  In  181 7>  ihisfidiery  gave  em> 
ploynient  lo  about  200  tenants,  17  coopers,  and  130 
women.  In  1818,  70  coopers,  520  women.  700 
men,  140  boats  ,  and,  in  the  present  year  (1819),  the 
quantity  caught  and  cured  at  Helmsdale,  as  appears 
by  the  Table,  nmounu  to  no  lets  than  22,876  barrels, 
beiidM  ttpwardt  of  100,000  €od  nxui  ling.  Whll* 
die  bernng-fisherj  w  making  thew  tttpSi  •tridca  in 

the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  ancient  town  of 
North  Yfirmoutb,  which  owes  its  exi.-.tence  to  the 
hcrring-fisliery,  aiid  in  ihe  time  of  Kdwurd  III.  had 
an  act  usually  called  "  the  statute  of  herrings,"  pars- 
ed En  its  favour,  for  the  regulation  of  iu  herring-fair, 
wm  exhibits  only  tbesmaU  Duniber  of  1OS9  bariela. 
WUMMi.  Bttt  not  only  don  North  Britam  tike  the  lend  in 
"J'  the  Iicrrinii-fishery,  but  has  of  late,  more  than  before, 

availed  herstlt  of  her  favourable  situation  for  carry- 
ing on  tliat  liraneh  wliich  may  be  reckoned  next, 

i>crhap8,  in  importance  to  it,  namely,  lb«  cod  and 
ing  fishery.  The  whole  extent  of  sea,  from  tlie 
tteubboiurfaood  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetiand  islanda 
to  Iceland  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  ooaat  of  Kor- 
way  on  the  other,  and  along  the  eastern  and  wef  tern 
shores  of  Scotland,  to  tlic  Flemish  banks  on  the  cast 
and  the  coast  ot  Irelar.d  on  tlu  w  est,  may  be  consi- 
dered Ob  one  great  tishing  doiuuin,  over  whicli  the 
different  species  of  the  cod  genus  arc  most  plentiful- 
ly dispersed ;  at  are  also  turfaol,  skate,  soles,  bad- 
docks,  and  whitinga.  Theae  fish,  which  conttitute 
collectively  what  ia  nraally  called  die  Juhery, 
surround,  as  It  were,  the  whole  of  North  Britain,  end 
give  to  that  portion  of  tin-  united  kin^Jcjm  iidvan- 
tagcs  which  its  southern  ueiglibours  cannct  boast 
of. 

TurboU  TJie  only  fishery,  perhaps,  which  neither  the 
ViAmp  Scotch  nor  the  Englixh  follow  up  with  equal  success 
as  the  Dutch,  is  that  of  the  lurbot,  the  finest  of 
which  arc  supposed  to  be  taken  on  the  Flenidi 
banks.  The  turhot^lishcry  begini;  nhoiit  the  end  of 
March.  wh«<n  the  Dutch  fi>heriiieii  a^!>emblc  a  few 
leau'ucs  Id  the  ?i  nth  of  Scin  u  ling.  As  the  waroi 
weather  approachcf,  the  fisli  gradually  advance  to 
the  northward,  and,  daring  the  mODths  of  April  and 
May,  are  found  in  great  alioals  oa  the  boak  called 
the  Broad  ftmrtteiu,  EArly  in  Jane  they  haf«  pro* 
Cfetli'il  to  the  hanks  whicli  hurrnund  the  5ma!l  island 
ol  I liiigoiand,  oil  trie  nioulii  ol'  t!ie  Ivlbf,  wiiere  ihe 
fisiicry  continues  lo  itie  middle  nf  August,  when  it 
terminate*  for  the  year.  1  iie  mode  of  takin£^  torbot 
\$  a«  follows :  At  the  beginning  of  the  eea-'On,  the 
drug-net  is  u>cd,  whidi.^  being  dtawa  along  the 
banks,  brings  up  varioiia  kinds  at  flat  flsii,  as  so  lea, 
pliuce,  thornbicks,  and  turbots ;  but,  when  the  warm 
weather  has  driven  the  fish  into  deeper  water,  tiud 
upon  b  iiiks  of  a  rougher  surface,  where  the  drag- 
net ib  no  longer  practicable,  (he  lislierrocn  have  then 
recourse  to  the  houk  and  line.  Each  line  extends 
frooi  one  to  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  is  arm- 
ad  with  MX«  seven,  or  eight  hundred  books,  fixed  to 
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it  at  the  dittance  of  several  yards  from  each  oilier.  Fttbcrict. 
To  keep  these  long  lines  properly  strttcbed,  und 
|We*ent  their  bebg  carried  away  by  the  tide,  heavy 
manes  of  lead  la  lome  plaoes,  and  small  anchors  ia 
others,  are  attached  to  Ihen.  The  books  are  batted 
with  the  common  smelt,  and  a  small  fwh  resembling 
an  eel,  called  the  gore-bill.  I'hough  very  consider- 
able  quantities  of  tlii.s  fihh  are  now  tnken  in  various 
parts  of  our  own  coasts,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land's  End,  yet  a  preference  is  given,  in  the  London 
market,  to  those  caught  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  Slip- 

i)osed  to  have  drawn  not  less  than  L.80,000  ^car, 
at  the  supply  of  this  market  alone ;  and  the  Danct 
from  L.  12,000  to  L.1 5,000  a-year,  for  sauce  to  this 
luxury  of  the  table,  extrueted  fiom  al>out  one  mil- 
lion of  lobsters,  taken  on  the  rocky  shores  ot"  Nor- 
way ;  ihouf^h  our  ov\  n  shores  are,  in  nnmy  |>aris,  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  this  marine  iui^ect,  equal  in 
goodness  to  those  of  Norway. 

Sootlaad  has  very  deoMledly  the  adnat^^a  (  .  

Bn^lland  in  the  sdmcnpfisbery,  whwh,  if  not  of  m,!**"?' 
perror  value,  may  be  allowed  to  rank  next  in  im- 
poriance  to  the  cod-fishery.  This  fish  being  rarely 
caught  except  in  estuaries  or  river.-;,  may  he  consi- 
dered in  a  great  degree  as  private  property  ;  and  it 
may  therefore  bo  presumed  that  the  fishery  is  OOD- 
ducted  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  advantue. 
F^ou  the  extremity  of  the  Highlaods,  aad  from  um 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  these  fish  arc  sent  up 
lo  the  London  n)ark«t,  as  helbre-mentloned,  in  ice; 
and  « tu  n  tlie  .•iea.'ion  is  at  its  height,  and  the  catch 
more  than  can  be  takeu  oil  band  Iresh,  they  are  then 
salted,  pickled,  or  dried,  for  winter  consumption  at 
home,  and  for  the  foreign  markets.  IVrbaps  the 
fishery  of  die  Tweed  is  the  fiirstinponrt  of  the  quan> 
tity  caught,  which  ia  sometimes  quite  astonisliing, 
several  hundreds  being  taken  at  a  single  draught  of 
the  net.  It  is  here  wliere  the  kitted  salmon  is  jiriii- 
cipally  prepared  for  the  London  market,  being  fir&t 
boOed  and  then  piekied  witii  viiiefsr. 

The  annual  value  of  the  Scotch  and  English  firit-Gcsnslto- 
ies,  and  the  number  of  persons  and  craft  tiuplojed  '^j^'jf,. 


on  them,  are  but  vaguely  stated  In  the  statil^lical  ^ 
reports  ol"  the  several  maritime  counties  of  tireat 
Britain  ;  and  ii\  Mme  of  then)  tiie  tiubject,  important 
as  It  certainly  must  be  considered  in  our  economical 
system,  and  as  connectetl  intimately  with  the  subsist- 
ence and  employment  of  the  lubaiiriDg  poor,  is  olto- 

S ether  omitted.  This  defect  is  mofc  particularly  to 
e  regretted  at  this  moment,  when  inquiries  arc 

anxiously  makini;,  not  only  huw  to  em[)loy  a  super- 
abundant [lopul.ilion,  lull  to  aacertaui  to  wliat  t-xleiit 
the  powers  of  the  country  are  capable  of  supplying 
the  means  for  itai  iubinistence.  Indeed,  wu  conceive 
that  a  statistical  survey  of  the  Uritish  fislieriee,  as 
fu  as  it  could  be  nude  oat,  would  aflord  a  neat  va* 
Ittsble'doctttnent  in  aid  of  a  more  complete  investiga- 
tion of  that  hriincli  of  poliliLal  etonomv  which  re- 
lates to  the  eiii|:ilo_\  iiKiU  ;iiid  the  teediiijj  of  the 
[)CO|)le.  'I'lie  I'ullowing  hrii  l'  aceoiint  ii'-ust,  there- 
fore, be  considered  very  imperfect.  It  is  to  ba 
uodeistood  that  the  returns  of  the  herring-fishery,  as 
gifttii  in  the  precedbg  Tables  ace  not  taken  into  tho 
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Fithcria.     Sutherland — The  wtten  ia  which  the  mlmon- 
'•^^'^  fishery  i«  chiefly  eerried  on  in  thb  coanty,  are  thcee 
of  Kaver,  Helottdale,  and  Brora,  and  the  rest  «f 

these  fisheries  h  about  L.  1700  a  year ;  the  pntdaoe 
L.  6800.  In  one  year  (from  December  to  March 
Inclufiive)  were  caught  between  Righouse  Bay,  on 
the  north  coast,  to  Rou-stoir  in  Assynt,  on  the 
west  coast,  .30,000  lobsters,  which  at  threepence  a 
piece,  the  price  paid  to  the  fishermen,  amounted  to 
L.S7S*  lliey  were  carried  in  Knacks  to  the  Lon- 
don  nuri^eti  where,  at  that  aeaaeo  of  the  year,  their 
nine  waa  eattmated  at  L.  7000.  It  ia  estimated  that 
ead>  of  the  S7  boats  on  the  co*»t  of  Assynt  might 
produce  L.  100  a-year.  Three  boats  at  (idlspie  are 
stated  to  make  about  I/.  l.'O  q  year  by  haddocks  on- 
ly, whiKli  are  cniisimud  by  the  country  people.  Ot 
the  quantity  of  cod  and  ling  exported  no  account  is 
given,  but  these  valuable  fish  are  taken  in  great 
abundance  on  every  part  of  Uw  coaat.  What(>vcr 
may  exist  with  re^nl  to  tb6  policy  of  the 
I  which  bavib  icoeatlyfaeen  adopted  wUh  re* 
to  the  tenantry  of  ttia  county,  there  an  be 
>ut  one  in  considering  the  Manjui-;  ot"  .SiarTurd  us  a 
great  promoter  of  the  fisheries,  and  a  bcnei'at  tor  to 
all  who  are  concerned  in  tliem. 

(JaifhHess — It  is  asserted,  with  every  probability 
of  truth,  that  there  is  no  district  in  Europe  better 
cnlcutnted  for  carrj'ing  on  the  fiBheries,  either  in 
point  of  profit,  variety,  or«slflllt|  than  Qaithneai, 
In  tb«  freih  waters  of  the  comtj,.  and  the  seas  by 
wlklcli  it  if  sorrounded,  are  emmierated  45  diliinent 
kinds  of  esculent  fish.  Next  to  the  herring,  the 
cod-fi»hery,  near  Thurso,  may  be  reckoned  as  the 
most  important.  Iiidetid,  tlie  whole  coast  of  Wick 
and  Latiieron,  and  every  part  of  the  Pentland  Frith, 
abounds  with  this  valuable  species  of  fish,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  kinds  usually  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  while  fish.  The  herring- fishery,  as  will  beaectt 
in  llie  preceding  Table,  hold*  •  high  pkfse  aoiaiig 
die  estnbliilied  fishing  statieiist  wm*  in  ftet,  the 
whole  county  feels  the  beneficial  eflbcta  of  an  active 
prosecution  of  the  fitheriea,  out  of  which  ha«  of  Ute 
years  risen  a  new  to«n,  near  Wick,  named  Puiteney 
Town ;  and  all  tliu  village*  on  the  coast  are  in  a  pro- 
gressive  state  of  ealargenicot  and  inspiwrcawBl  troB 
the  same  source. 

Rw  and  Cromarty — In  the  report  of  the  agricttl* 
tare  of  these  couoika,  bj  Sir  George  Mackenie* 
are  Bone  excellent  dwerntloiie  lespcoting  the  heiw 
rinf-fi^erjr,  the  deeUne  of  which,  pvenMia  to  the 
late  act.  he  aseribet  to  the  etrenmsunce  of  salt  be* 
log  delivered  to  the  fishers  free  of  duty  ;  wliich  made 
the  fishermen  rely  on  the  grcAter  part  of  their  ex- 
pence*,  and  some  part  of  their  profits,  bein^'  paid  by 
the  fraudulent  practice  of  smuggling  the  salt  for  sale ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that 
it  is  broadly  assarted,  "  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the 
Hlglilaiida  lAio  use*  any  other  than  fishery  salt  for 
batter,  dieeae,  and  otbier  pfevieiou;  tbere  ia  no 
edier  salt  used  in  private  {wniltee." 

The  cod-fishery  of  Gairloch  is  the  most  produc- 
tive of  any  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  The  fishing  is 
from  January  to  April.  The  fish  are  small  in  ^i/u  but 
rich  I  areraging  about  five  pounda  when  cleaned  for 
Nlting.  Tbqrwtaioallypidtledtind  alio  dried,  aad 
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sent  to  Ireland,  Liverpool,  and  London.   The  arer< 
age  ttmnal  produce  is  abont  SO,000  cod,  taken 
SO  kortiy  each  having  about  400  hooka,  which  nam- 
bar,  It  is  stoteil,  might  emtily  be  doubled.   For  the 

succf-ss  of  this  fisliery,  tlio-e  mIio  fo/lriiv  it  are  great- 
ly indebted  to  the  bounty  and  judicious  asti^laure 
of  Sir  Hector  Mackenzie. 

j\airn  and  Moray — 'i'he  principal  Hftiiery  of  this 
part  of  North  Uritain  is  that  for  salmon,  chiefly  in 
the  rivers  Nairn,  Fiiidhom,  and  Spey,  the  whole  of 
Which,  supiKHcd  to  amount  yearly  to  about  L.S5,000, 
is  exported  to  the  London  narket  in  smacks  of  80 
or  lOO  tons  burden,  packed  to  the  number  of  three 
or  five  in  a  box  H-itli  pounded  ice.  Tiief,e  .smacks 
keep  tile  veu  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  pi  tuially 
re;uh  their  destination  from  the  filth  to  the  ninta 
day.  When  salmon  begins  to  be  too  plentiful  in  the 
market,  it  is  then  boiled  and  sent  up  in  kits.  The 
price  is  so  high  where  caught,  that  salmon  isconsi* 
dercd  as  a  luxury,  and  is  exhihited  only  at  ■  feast, 
^  Abenkat^'Sbie  salnuni-fiibcry  is  the  ouNt  eOA* 
sideiable  io  tiite  ooonty,  and  most  prodoctTve  on  the 
Dec  and  the  Don.  The  usual  pracHec,  fiimerly, 
was  to  salt  the  fish,  pack  them  in  barrels  ot  about 
four  hundred  welf^ht  e.ieli,  and  export  tiieni  to  the 
sijuth  of  Europe.  In  lli/S,  the  quantity  caught  on 
the  Deo  was  equal  to  IS90\  of  these  barrels,  and  on 
the  Don  IG67  barrels.  At  present  ihcy  are  sent  up 
fresh  to  the  London  market ;  and  it  is  stated,  that 
the  price,  since  1768,  hes  increased  in  a  five^fold 
proportion,  and  that  not  more  ibtn  one  pound  of 
salmon  is  consumed  in  the  county  for  forty  that  nre 
exported.  The  fisliin^  on  tlie  L'gie,  tlie  Ythan, 
and  coast  near  Ibese  rners,  vary  from  900  to  6oo 

barrels. 

The  ordinary  sea-fish  int.  i'or  !lLu]d,^ck.•!,  cod,  ling,' 
skate,  turbot,  halibut,  &c.  is  slated  to  employ  a  num> 
bcr  of  fishermen,  who  carry  on  their  occupation 
chiefly  in  small  creeks,  and  that  it  brings  in  yearly 
ftom  ImIXJOOO  to  L.ao^OOO^  the  greMer  part  of 
which  is  consumed  within  the  county;  excepting 
about  5U0  barrels  of  cod,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ling  exported  from  Peterhead  ;  from  which 
place  also,  and  .Aberdeen,  the  Greenland  whule  fibh- 
ery  has  been  carried  on  with  ^reat  kuceei*;. 

The  whole  of  the  fisheries  connected  with  the 
county  yield  from  L.  80,000  to  L.  100,000  annually. 

Jirtiicar(^c.-->The  sea<fishli^  or  white- fishery,  as 
it  is  usually  caUed,  is  atafted  to  have  greatly  lalten 
olf  in  this  eounto.  In  upwards  of  thirty  miles  of  sca- 
eoast,  the  annual  value  of  the  white-fish  caught,  and 
chiefly  consumed  in  the  county,  does  not  exceed 
L.6000,  giving  employment  to  about  303  fishtirmen, 
or  ioo  families,  or  [)oo  souls.  Tbe iMinaiier  of  boots 
it  about  4^,  and  of  yawls  %7. 

The  salmon-fishery  is  of  more  importance  ;  that  in 
the  North  £ak  is  iirmed  at  upwards  of  L.2400 
year.    This,  however,  ia  the  principal  fishery,  ^ 
the  otiwr  efoten  in  the  county  not  producing  •  ran* 
tal  of  more  than  L.900  a-year. 

The  Lothiam. — Except  ,<  Iii^iited  litrrlng-fishery 
at  Dunbar,  and  a  local  fishery  for  the  scanty  supply 
i.if  tl>e  niji-libciurii!^:  towns,  the  only  other  fishery 
deserving  of  notice,  as  a  branch  of  trade  in  East 
Lolhiln,  ia  Ike  eyMet^ltheiy  at  VMstenpans.  From 
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rWMria*.  dm  plaoa  bw«  been  feat  t»  Auten,  in  bays  near  the 
^V^^  ■MuONOf  tbtTkMBNaad  Medwrmv,  llany  cargoes  iu 
Mie  teSMMr  eacfa  cargo  consistiag  o£  SSO  barrels, 
•    and  each  barrel  containing  1200  saleiAile  oyster*, 

which  brought  in  nhoiit  L/i5<X):  the  quantity  con- 
•umcd  near  the  sjiot,  nnd  in  Eiiinborgh,  brought 
lomcwhat  ii^ort^',  niul  tlii~  bnitich  nt' trade  gaw  OCCan 
■ional  etnpinymcnt  to  ubuut  40  botttn. 

Ld  that  |>art  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  wtiich  wasbca  tbe 
CiMit  of  We«t  Lothian,  luiiidi .«  a  hcrring^fitheiy^  am 
a  limited  tcale,  ■  scanty  supply  or  coo,  haddoirkt, 

ll'hittn;.'S,  *-l.;.te.  Hniiiulers,  cr.ibs,  l,ib>lrr.s,  ami  s- 
ter*  af«i  InLin  (or  llit;  use  of  iJic  ucighbuui ir.j;  tovsiis. 

numfriif. —The  only  fishery  of  any  impi^rtjir  ci' 
in  this  county,  i*  the  Kalmon  iUhvry  in  the  Holway 
Frith,  anil  the  rivers,  chiefly  the  Annan,  falling  into 
it ;  the  r«nt»  of  which  do  not  exceed  L.  1400  a  jear, 
and  are  rappaeed  to  bo  too  high ;  the  fishing  hwring 
grt'jitly  dt  t  ri-LiscJ  iti  ronicqucncc  of  tlie  destructiTe 
engines  made  uf^c  of  by  the  renter*.  It  is  stated  by 
one  gentleman,  tli.it  lUv  nunibL-r  of  salmon  t.ikL'n 
is  not  e^tial  to  on*;  ia  one  hundred  some  forty  year* 

Jmenm^^lht  Mlmon  &«herie»  in  the  lochs  and 
rben  of  coatitjr  are  ihoeo  of  asoM  iiaportan<%, 
and  let  for  about  L.5000  a  year.  Thoae  on  Loch 

Bcauly  and'  Loch  Nes«  are  the  most  valoable.  A 
singular  metho<l  of  tiikrng  salmon  i»  described  near 
Invermoriston,  where  the  rirer  flows  in  a  narrow 
chasm  between  two  projecting  rocks :  "  The  fi«iicr« 
man  aeau  bimtelf  on  a  cleft  of  this  rock,  right  over 
the  cascade,  with  a  ipear  in  his  hand,  which  has  a 
line  fixed  to  tbe  upper  eod  of  the  •haft,  nmiiar  to 
the  practice  of  fishing  for  whalea  with  harpoons. 
WIieiievLT  the  salmon  make^i  a  .'[irinj;  to  ^ain  the 
ascvnt  over  the  cataract,  the  6|>earniu:i  strikes  the 
iiih  and  lets  the  shaf^  go,  holding  only  by  the  line 
until  tbe  fi*h  hae  cjthausied  his  strength  ;  then  tbe 
ipear  and  Ub  are  thrown  ashore  by  the  streaai,  and 
taken  out  at  tba  low  lido  of  the  pooL" 

ilr«ilr.~-The  whole  of  thw  eomty  I*  ao  wtertect* 
ed  with  sounds,  straits,  lochs,  nnd  rivers,  that  the 
fisheries  mi^ht  be  carrii-d  on  within  tlium  to  almost 
any  extent;  and  fishing  is  accordiii^'l y  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  there  being 
in  the  whole  about  1500  fishing-boats  employed,  of 
which  Locfafino  alone  empioja  600 ;  and  tbe  f alue 
of  the  fish  caoght  it  atated  to  be  from  L.40,000  to 

L. 50, 000  annuiilty. 

Thr  Hebridi'f. — The  following;  is  the  whole  ni  - 
count  of  tbe  libheries  of  ihoe  nuiiK  rons  Hkinds  c<t  - 
tained  in  the  .Igricutiurai  Survei/ :  "  These"  (thw 
fiaheriea),  aaja  Mr  Macdonald,  "  da  aot  balMy  to 
an  agrioultufal  mntfi  but  tb«nr  an  of  wy  ca> 
aeoUu  importanoe  to  dia  Hehrfdee,  and  Ifaeralbie 
merit  notice  in  this  place.  They  bring  into  those 
isles  L.  300,000  a  year,  at  an  expence  pcrhsps  of 
L.  120,(X)0;  that  is,  they  yield  a  clear  profit  in  mo- 
ney and  sustenance  of  L.  80,000  to  the  natives. 
Tliey  occupy,  together  with  the  kelp  manufacture, 
S5fiS  beet*  and  veMels  of  everjr  detcriptioo,  and  for 
aeme  nontht  b  tbe  year  10,500  sailori.  The  Cio. 
cMe  men,  cr  thoae  hetween  the  age  of  tixteen  and 
Iweaty,  being  one>fiMirtb  of  tbe  population,  are 


iHJdi ;  so  that  naariy  one  half  of  the  effective  male  y^in^ 
popolatinn  is  oontMCted  with  the  fisliery.    T1ie  prin-*"'"^^ 
cipal  IWiinE  porta  aw  Rotbeaajr  ia  Bute,  SuKoew^ 
io  Lewii,  Tobemiory  in  Mull,  and  PortnahaTcn  nt 

I>lay:  but  the  dihtriith  of  Harris,  Harrsy,  South 
Uist,  Skyc,  ucd  variuu»  uther  islands,  fit  out  a  imni> 
her  of  boats  annually,  or  supply  tbe  Clyde  butscu 
with  excellent  mariners  and  llshermeo." 

Armntv^Loodun,  it  has  been  already  observed,  E»lifc 
lacaifaa  a  very  ooo«denblc  portion  of  ita  freah  a^-i/m^ 
non  from  tin  fishery  on  the  Tweed,  that  on  the 
Krit'liiili  ^.ide  of  ttie  river  alone  giving  employment  to 
To  i>muil  buuts  and  about  300  fishermen.    Tlie  va* 
lue  is  not  niL'ntioned,  but  it  is  btatid,  in  the  Siavey 

Durham,  tlm  tlie  renu  amount  to  L.  15,766  ao- 
nnally,  and  that  so  far  back  as  1 807,  the  number  of 
bosea  sent  to  London  was  844dt  of  eight  atone  aadi^ 
or  67,060  stone,  which,  at  16b.  a  atone,  is  L.M,000, 
besides  nhm  i.^  killed  for  exportation,  and  what  is 
sold  f^e^h  in  the  ni  ghbourhood.  The  salmon,  as 
they  aie  caught,  are  packed  in  ice  and  sent  away  in 
tile  vessels  well  known  under  the  oauu'  of  Berwick 
smacks,  l-'onncrly  it  was  all  pickled  and  kitted, 
after  being  boiled,  and  seat  to  Loodoa  under  the 
name  of  Newcastle  aalmoo ;  but  the  present  node 
has  so  raised  the  value  of  the  fish,  as  neuly  to  have 
banished  this  article  of  food  from  tbe  inhabitants  iu 
the  euv:rciis  of  the  fi.-h'- ry,  except  as  an  expeu^lve 
luxury.  WiUiin  memory,  salted  salmon  twroKU  a 
material  article  of  economy  in  all  tlie  farot-houaes  of 
the  vale  of  Tweed,  insomuch  that  in-door  servants 
often  bargained  duit  they  should  not  be  obliged  to 
talce  BMia  than  two  weekly  BMala  of  lalaien.  U, 
conid  then  be  bought  fresh  at  Ss.  the  slenaf  of  ainn> 
teen  pounds  weight ;  it  is  now  never  bdow  lSa>  of* 
ten  Sfis.  and  t.oineiimes  tw  o  guinca.f. 

The  codit  fishery  is  not  of  very  nioterial  import- 
ance. It  givr»  employment  to  upwards  of  100  fish* 
crmcn,  at  eight  small  fishing  stations,  with  about  20 
boats.  The  tisli-^arrteia,  under  the  name  of  naabsri^ 
purchase  and  distr%ute  the  whitt>fish,  oodlmgit,  had* 
dock,  whitings,  !>kalc.  holibut,  and  flounder!!,  with  u 
verv  few  tiirhot,  into  tlie  inland  country,  and  oilcn 
as  far  as  Kdiuhurgh.  Cod  und  ling  are  gi'ntrnliy 
contracted  for,  by  the  season,  at  a  tixed  price,  L»y  the 
fisb-curer«>,  who  either  aalt  and  dry  them,  or  barret 
them,  as  the  weather  nay  aerro.  The  fisheries  on 
the  coeMa  of  Cumberhnd,  Nortbuaberlaod.  YubIc 

shire,  and  I.anca-fhire,  are  not  once  udvertedlub 
the  flgricuitural  surveyn  of  tlietie  counties. 

Durham. —  Tlie  siilmon  tiflicriuj.  in  the  Tyne,  tho 
Wear,  and  the  Tees,  are  staled  to  have  declined  very 
much  of  Ute  yean,  ht  consequence,  it  iaauppoaed,  of 
growing  dams  actreaa  them,  which  ptcvant  the  fi^ 
fiwa  getting  up  tbe  rivers  to  spawn. 

LtHCiJnihire  On  the  coast  of  tills  county  the 

fisheries  app<'ar  to  be  almost  wholly  neglectecL 
There  is  a  little  lish,  however,  in  liie  east  and  wc'st 
fens,  called  a  Stickleback,  so  numeruue,  that  a  niaa 
has  made  4  s.  a  day  by  selling  them  at  a  halfpeony  A 
buabel.  They  also  cwne  from  the  sea  into  OoatOB 
haipen,  where  they  are  purchased  for  nnnuie,  beins 
more  powerful  than  any  other  kind  known,  even  that 
of  the  wbaie  refuse.   It  ia  almost  unnecessary  to 
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■MMth«^  Ih  lU»  taqr  etmlf,  pifc^  cMf»  ywch, 
'•lid  tendi,  we  BMWt  abundmit.  • 

Nor  folk — Tlie  Vorrolk  surveys  take  litt!.  n  tire 
of  the  tisticriiw.  It  apjH;:iri»  jhat  the  sticklcbacKj.  are 
Cftttglit  ill  iiuiuense  (luantiiicii  ii>  Uic  Lyiiii  river, 
about  once  in  aeveo  years,  and  are  purchased  for 
manure  at  tbe  rate  of  MXpaioe  or  etglttpencu  a  biuh» 
d.  U  m  ueniioni^  hoimar,  in  K«at'«  i/ojfoikt 
dnt  berringt  le  the  atnooDt  of  L.  00,000  are  an- 
nually exported,  but  tlial  fihti,  for  t!ie  use  oT  tlie  in- 
habitants, nre  neitNi'r  re{;u]ariy  liupplied,  nor  elit^ap; 
iJi  ti  ilii-  best  fish  are  lobster*,  8olc»,  and  cofl ;  that 
tiie  wlii tings  are  si»ail,  und  the  oysters  very  large. 

Siiffolk — Besides  the  herring  fi»hery  carried  on 
firom  ItOireHoft  by  forty  or  My  boats  of  40  toiia  each, 
tlw  mackerel  fi»liery  is  pursued,  during  the  •euen, 
trilii  great  vigour.  Tbe  value  of  this  (ish,  caught  in 
tbe  coarse  of  six  weeks,  is  stated  to  exceed  L.  1 0,000, 
iadependeDt  uf  tlic  usual  kinds  of  whiic-fiiih  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  London  mar- 
ket, tht-  lotul  value  of  the  fishings  being  not  less 
|}MoX«.SO,000*jreer.  Most  of  tbe  berriogt  cei^ 
ktM  are  diied  aBd  tent  to  tbe  portt  of  the  Meditciw 

fiM«T.— -The  oyster-fishery  Is  of  all  others  the 
most  important  to  this  county.  The  print  i  i  i  .  Na- 
tion of  the  dredging- boats  is  at  Mersea  in  Blackua- 
ter,  which,  with  the  Crouch  and  the  Colo,  are  tbe 
oost  extensive  breeding  rivers  in  Essex.  The  oys* 
ten  arc  brought  from  the  coasts  of  Hampshireji  Ooiw 
ael^  and  other  aMMitkoe  coiuities,  even  aa  fiv  a»  Scot- 
land, and  hud  in  the  beds  or  la^ingi  in  die  credca 
a<ljoining  those  rivers.  The  nunoher  of  vtst'cls  im- 
Biediiitely  eropioj  cd  in  the  dredfjing  for  oysters  are 
about  200,  from  I'i  to  \0  or  50  tons  burden  each, 
employing  from  iOO  to  500  mei>  ajid  boys.  The 
fnantitr  ef  evaieis  bred  and  taken  in  this  county 
mA  opaeavM  aamially,  noatlj  in  Loodoi^  k  enp* 


posed  to  ametmt  to  14^000  or  f  5,000  busbda. 

thi'-  nthrr  tis-Krrir^  r:i--i-.ii'.>*  ;1  v,-i?lj  t'lis  part  of  the 
COaist  'dlii  at.lStJtl  tu  titij^li/',  a  Ciiji.ial  supposicd  to 
amount  from  L.  (JO.OOO  to  L.  80,000. 

MiddUtex. — This  county,  having  no  fishery  of 
Ilk  own,  but  tbe  very  trifling  one  albfded  by  the 
TbBM%  it  infinitely  the  greatest  coonmar  of  fid|» 
and  denandt  a  lar^ger  supply  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
empire  together.  By  a  return  of  the  cargoes  of  fish 
brought  by  water  to  the  Billingsgate  market,  it  ap- 
pears that,  on  an  average  of  »i.>c  years  ending  17H5, 
the  ouatber  of  cargoes  amounted  to  1^69,  and  of  four 
yearii  ea£ng  with  180S,  the  average  was  24S8 :  the 
atatage  lananga  being  about  50  ana  tbe  general  ave- 
nge of  iA  In  eaeb  about  40  tooa,  whidi  will  give 
nearly  100,000  tana  of  fiih.  Sunpoaing  the  qiianti- 
tf  broug^ht  by  land  carriage  to  be  one-fifth  of  the 
odier,  ll  i  \il MiSe  weight  of  fish  brought  to  the  Lon- 
doo  market,  would  amount  to  the  enormous  quanti- 
ty of  190,000  tons  a  year,  which,  supposing  the  ca- 
pital and  its  euvirons  to  contain  l,aO%000  inhahi- 
tants,  would  allow  800  ponndi  of  Uk  aaanally  to 
each  individtal,  and,  of  course,  a  very  coasidBtabla 
imantity  must  be  dried  or  sailed  fish  for  exportation, 
w  the  rr  t  irrg  beat  all  Correct. 

Kenl,  Suutx,  Mtmmkire,  aad  Dorwt. — In  the 


ia  taken  of  the  fisheries:  in  the  fiiat  tbcf  Bie  not  Fbhsriss.^ 

mentioned.    In  Sussex,  the  produce  of  the  ponda  in ' 

carj),  tench,  and  pvreh  only  are  noticed,  and  even 
these,  it  would  seem,  are  inonopolized  by  a  LondoQ 
tibh-diMler.  In  the  rivers  ol'  H.icnpsliire  tlie  s.ilnion- 
fiahery  is  carried  on,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The 
little  town  of  Hamble,  on  the  snore  of  the  South- 
ampton water,  has  about  twenty  aail  of  well  and  other 
boots  constantly  employed  in  fishing,  and  go  as  far 
as  the  Seitly  islands  and  the  Land's  P.tul  for  lobsttrg. 
crabs',  and  eraw  lish  in  the  reason.  In  the  winter 
they  dred^'o  tor  oysters,  nnd  for  «b  nit  a  month  catch 
vast  quantities  of  herrings  round  the  Ibic  of  Wight, 
whose  watcft  alao  afibrd  employment  in  the  whitings, 
plaicot  prawna»  ibrinipt,  lobtten^  and  crabs,  with 
which  they  abound.  Southampton  meritet  is  gene* 
rally  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  Ports* 
mouth  pretty  well,  but  not  equally  so  with  the  for- 
mer phicc.  The  town  of  Foole  in  Dorset  is  deeply 
engaged  in  the  NewfounUiand  fi&hery.  Along  tlie 
sea  coast  of  all  these  counties,  the  niackerel-Hshery 
during  the  leaaoa*  and  the  talcing  of  the  varioua 
kinda  of  white-fish,  especially  soles  and  whitings  for 
tbe  London  market,  and  the  eupjdy  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  occupy  a  very  considerable  portion 

the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place. 

Devoiuhue. —  The  supply  of  tsalmon  in  the  waters 
of  Devon,  was  formerly  so  abundant,  that  here  too 
the  farmers,  in  hiring  their  servants,  found  it  nece^ 
lavy  to  stipulate  that  tJiey  were  not  to  eat  salmoa 
more  than  twice  a  week;  but  the  case  of  tate  yeare 
\m  widely  altered;  tbe  fishery  hafing  faHen  oif  ao  at 
to  be  of  tittle  or  no  importance.  This  is  stated  to 
be  owing  to  a  wasteful  and  improvident  dt.sirurtion 
of  the  siiecies,  by  taking  the  young  lish  on  their  re- 
turn geawurd  towards  the  end  of  the  year;  no  less 
than  u  thoujiand  having  been  taken  in  one  week  at 
Brightley  on  the  river  Tow,  where,  and  at  Umber- 
Mgh,  it  nta  been  uaoal  fbr  the  young  calmon  fry,  or 
gravcUers,  to  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

The  sea-fishery  is  conducted  with  a  considerable 
degref  of  activity  in  this  county,  Brixham  aloue  hav- 
ing 00  less  than  100  sail  of  vebitls  employed  in  tbe 
fiabvies.  They  catch  soles,  whiting*,  floilodCTB, 
gomat,  John  Doriet,  and  the  red  mullet  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality,  whidti  ai«  tent 
off  to  Lon  don,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  also  tO  Flvmouth 
aiid  Exeter,  and  tlie  neighbouring  towns;  and  when, 
in  the  summtr  season,  the  catch  is  greater  than  can 
be  di«po^d  of,  lilt  ti«h  are  well  cleaned,  salted,  and 
dried  in  the  sun ;  thus  prepared,  they  take  the  name 
of  buckhomt  and  nre  eateemed  an  excellent  relish, 
much  sought  after  in  tho  navy,  and  aba  along  tba 
French  coaat. 

CommJ — In  addition  to  the  diffinrent  kinds  of 
fish  which  are  taken  off  the  coast  qf  Devon,  Cornwal 
lias  the  advantage  of  ttx\  annuiU  visit  of  vast  shoals  of 
pilchards,  equally  abundant  for  the  space  tlu  v  rover 
with  the  shoals  of  herrings.  The  four  principal  ports 
from  which  the  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  are 
Fowey,  Falnouth,  Penzance^  and  St  Ivoa.  At  Pol- 
perro,  wbibh  is  perhaps  die  tnallest  establishment, 
Upwards  of  forty  boats  and  nearly  200  fislicrnien  are 
engaged  in  the  book  and  Une  fishery,  and  tho  aggre- 
gaM  vahM  of  (hn  flih  takep,  it  tuppoaed  to  amount 
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to  L.  5000  aanaaUy,  most  «f  which  is  distributed  all 
over  the  couotry  to  the  dMUmee  of  thhnj  miles  by 
men  and  women  carriers.  The  tnarkelt  of  Eseter 
and  Bath,  Plymouth,  Li«keard,  Tavistock,  Sec  re- 

ccive  supplies  from  hence;  and  lobftcrs  are  dcliTer- 
ed  to  lite  Southampton  well-boai*  tur  London.  The 
neighbouring  poor  arc  mpplied  almost  all  ttic  year 
rouod  witb  fresh  and  salted  pilchards.  Indeed,  the 
OMiltitndei  which  are  taken  of  those  fish  are  enormous 
OB  tlic  coeit  of  Devonshire  u  well  at  Cornwall,  be- 
tween the  meutbe  of  July  and  September  indauve, 
when  the  whole  line  of  coait  presents  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  activity.  The  fish  fi>r  foreign  export  and 
winter  consumption  are  Inifl  up  on  -Uarc  in  hr^e 
hlat  li.s  or  piles,  with  layers  of  salt  bL■t^vccl)  ciwh  row  ; 
litre  tlu  v  are  siiif'ercd  to  lie  fur  lumty  iir  thirty 
days,  during  which  time  a  vai^t  di-^cliurge  oi'  pickle 
B^ed  with  blood  and  oil  takes  place,  all  of  which  ia 
eerefully  caught  in  piu  and  preserved  ibr  manure, 
which  t«  eagerly  purchased  by  the  farmer  and  car- 
ried awagr  «b  cailot  It  ia  aaid  that  evetjr  pilchard 
w3I  dreM  and  rtchlj  manare  one  aquare  foot  of 
11  1  1,  Tlie  fi'h  nri;  ttu  ii  carefully  washed  witli 
itru  «  utiT,  dried  ond  packed  in  hogsheads,  in  which 
stale  they  ar«'  sent  abroad.  TIic  av[';>ut  value  of 
pilchards  taken  in  one  year  in  Cornwaii  i:i  tiupposcd 
to  be  from  L.  50,000  to  L.  60,000. 

Somertet. — The  salmon  nnd  herring-fisheries  of 
Paclock,  Minehead,  W'atchct,  and  other  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Briatol  Channel,  are  staled  to  have 
be«^  carried  on  to  a  eomidetable  extent,  aince  the 
liui'v  on  tuU  for  curing  fish  for  home  consump- 
tion has  btin  removed ;  and  the  increase  of  the  lat- 
ter fishery  has  been  the  means,  not  only  of  furnish- 
ing employ  during  the  winter  for  the  Reamt'n  "ho 
are  engaged  in  tin-  lime,  stone,  and  culni  trade,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  of  providing  a  cheap  and  whole- 
some food  tat  thehdMHiring  class  of  inhabiunt*. 

The  gnat  atent  of  ooaatj  waahed  by  the  aei^ 
«nd  die  noneroaa  fine  atreanu  and  navigable  riven 
by  which  it  is  iotersected,  give  to  the  principalis 
of  Wales  the  advantages  of  a  fishery  little  tf  at 
all  inferior  to  those  of  Scotland.     In  Sauth  Wale?, 
MiltVird  Haven,  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Towy, 
and  its  branches,  the  I.aiiphnr,  the  Teivy,  and  the 
Dovy,  all  navigable,  abound  with  the  finest  salmon, 
aewin,  trout,  samleu,  &c.  and  the  Moie  kind  of  fiih 
are  nquallv  plentiliil  In  the  twentj^two  iafltrior 
ttreaas,  wUcn  ftO  into  the  sea  on  the  eoeat*  of  the 
four  maritime  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Caermarthcn, 
Pembroke,  and  Cardigan.    The  value  of  tlie  salmon 
sent  to  Bath  and  Bristol  Iroin  Monmouth  alone,  the 
produce  of  the  Wye,  L'sk,  and  Kutiiney,  it  said  to 
excecil  L.tOOO  annually,  extlu.sive  of  what  is  con- 
sumed in  the  county.    The  sea  attordt  them  annual 
shoals  of  herrings,  which,  with  potatogai  li  one  of 
the  chief  artklea  of  suatenaoce  fit  the  pMf.  Thqr 
fint  appear  in  the  bay  of  Cardigan  lowardi  the 
middle  of  September,  just  as  the  harvest  is  finished. 
The  other  sea  fish  are  cod,  haddocks,  whitings,  skate, 
ray,  turbot,  plaice,  flounders,  soles,  mullets,  gur- 
nards, mackerel,  doric<t,  shad,  fee.    .Shell- tisii  ot'  all 
kinds  are  most  ali  j'.  lant,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Milford  Haven  are  inexhaustible  bed*  of  oyatera,  of 
aiferior  flKeeHaacti   Tboae  of  Tenbjr  * 


paru  of  the  coast  are  of  enormona  liae.  .but  of  infie-  , 
rior  quality  to  thow  tdcen  in  Milfind  Hmn.  *^V^' 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  taam  ia  •  fiili  pe* 
coltar  to  South  Wale*,  and  is  not  found  in  any  river 

east  of  the  Wye,  or  notlh  of  the  Teivy,  but  rrt'(|ucnts 
all  the  iiitt  rmediatc  rivers,  which  they  visit  lumuslly 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  cniitiniie  in  season 
till  Uic  end  uf  August,  weighing  from  1  ^  to  4-  or  5 
lbs.  cacii.  The  samlet  is  a  small  fi»h  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  frequent*  all  the  rivers  in  which 
salmon  and  trout  are  found;  and  it  ha*  been  con- 
cluded, from  the  circumstance  of  a  feaale  aamleC 
being  utterly  unknown,  that  ihey  are  the  hybrid  off- 
?pring  of  the  female  salnKHi  and  the  male  trout.  As 
an  article  of  food,  they  .nre  excellent  when  fried, 
potti  (i,  or  picUed. 

In  North  VVuic!',  the  £(>o  liaili  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  those  of  the  southern  coast ;  and  the 
herring-6fhery  in  the  bay  of  Caernarvon  is,  perhapii, 
the  moat  flouriahing  in  all  Wales ;  hut  thte  badnetn 
of  the  mndi^  and  the  dbtance  by  aea  fron  aniy  great 
market,  check  the  demand  for  nih,  and  discoarage 

the  pi-o|iIe  froin  fLilIorting  tjie  occup.ition.  A  good 
road  from  Caernarvon  iuto  Shro[)!>lure,  to  open  a  tii- 
rcct  and  speedy  conveyance  to  tlie  heart  of  England,  , 
where  sea-fish  is  scarcely  known  to  nine-tenths  of 
tlie  community,  would  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  demand  for  this  palatable  and  wtaolesome  food, 
of  which  the  supply,  along  the  extaotife  ooait  of 
North  Walef ,  la  tneithauBtible. 

The  aM-eoB»ls  of  Ireland  are  aa  aboodant,  andliMiFlih- 
perhaps  more  so,  in  every  valuable  species  of  fi»b,  aa""** 
those  of  Great  Britain.  Its  numerous  bays,  creeks, 
inkt.i,  lalics,  and  rivers,  swarm  with  them.  It  is  vi- 
sited annually  by  vast  shoals  of  herrings,  and  the 
banks  near  its  snores  are  well  stored  with  cxeellet^t 
cod,  hake,  and  ling,  equal  in  all  respects  to  those 
caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  With  the 
wasterly  winds,  which  may  be  reckoned  to  blow  Ibr 
nine  montha  in  die  year,  the  produoe  of  duae  fidu 
eries  mkht  always  be  sent  to  ready  markets  at  Bath» 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  great  towns  on  the  west- 
ern and  sonihi  rn  coasts  ot"  F'-ngland ;  yet,  either 
from  indolence,  want  of  inclijiation,  or,  which  t* 
more  probable,  want  of  capital,  and  mos»  of  all  from 
want  of  proper  regulations,  the  Irish  have  hitherto 
done  little  more  than  procure  flom  their  fisheries  a 
oeanqr  Mpp'j  ^  ^  lowna,  and  the  ftmiliea 
of  fhoee  who  are  resident  near  the  ooaat.  It  woold 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  Irish  have  not  much  taste  for 
a  seafaring  life,  few  of  their  young  men  volunteering 
for  the  navy,  while  they  go  in  ^hsals  into  the  army  ; 
snd  those  few  who  follow  the  occupation  of  fisher- 
men are  so  much  prejucUced  in  favour  of  their  oivn 
clumsy  methods  of  proceeding,  as  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  improvement.  It  is  stated  by  Mr  Wliate- 
]y,  in  his  Hintt  for  the  Impmemeiit  tkt  IrUk 
FiAer^,  that,  when  the  trammel  net  waa  atteaqited 
to  be  introduced,  by  which,  in  a  oenph  of  hoanb 
more  fish  might  be  taken  than  with  tbeir  booker*  in 
a  u'hole  night,  such  was  the  prejudice  against  this 
new  mode  of  tiihing,  that  the  crews  of  the  hookers, 
alarmed  at  tlie  suppoM'd  diminution  of  their  protlt 
by  the  increased  auMtly,  combmed  together  along 
other  tba  wbola  caas^  and  destroyed  dm  tiamaNl  mm 
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ruberii*  wherever  they  were  disco vt;rc*I.  There  is,  however, 
i^>/^^  a  species  of  trail  not  commonlj  nude  use  oC  wbicb, 
according  to  ibe  opinion  of  Air  Mitdiellr  !■  Ugbly 
U^uriotu  to  tht  IrUi  fiiberiea. 

**  Tbe  eonmon  method  of  iabing  in  thi*  mtnoer 
aa  the  eoattt"  sqrt  Uiia  author,  "i»  with  what  they 
call  a  beam<trait,  or  trail,  whidi  conuMs  of  a  large 
bcanii  or  pole,  generally  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  long,  headed  at  both  tiuls  with  large  Hat  pieeus 
of  timber,  whicll  resemble  tlte  wheels  of  a  common 
cart ;  except  that,  instead  of  being  rouiHl,  like  thetn, 
they  arc  rather  semicircular,  or  resembling  a  heart 
cat  in  two,  lengthways.  Thn  are  thod,  like  tbe 
wheeh  of  a  cart,  with  iron.  To  tbi«  beam  dw  trail 
net  or  bag  is  fixed,  and  at  cich  tad  ropes  am  fli^ 
tened,  by  the  help  oP  which  the  groono  is  entirely 
swept  so  clean,  tliut  I  liiive  been  assured  a  fisher- 
man will  venture  to  thraw  liis  knife  or  auy  oilier 
such  small  matter  overboard,  in  thirty  or  forty  fathom 
water,  and  readily  talrLe  it  up  again ;  and  thus  the 
ground  is  swept  clean  for  a  considerable  tract ;  at 
every  put,  as  thejr  call  >tj  the  boot  conusoaly  sailiog 
a  mile,  or  peihapa«lei^iiekbe(bretheb«gandheeiii 
are  hauled  up. 

"It  has  grcit  inconrenlencies ;  far,  Ist,  It  sweep* 
and  tears  away  at!  tfie  sea  plants,  moi^,  herring-j^rass, 
&C.  which  some  fish  feed  on,  making  tliose  species  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  food.  '2d/i/,  It  disturbs  nnd  ni'- 
frtghLs  ilic  larger  kinds  of  fisb,  as  cad,  iiug,  &c.  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  pursued  by  larger  fish  of  prey. 
Aad»  Sditf,  which  is  worse  than  all,  these  beam  neU, 
and  otiMH*  of  tbe  Idnd  which  are  dragged  along  the 
geoaody  tear  aw«j>  disturb,  and  hlemiiip  the  spawn 
of  many  Iciods  oF  profitable  fish,  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner; and  oflcn  many  hog^he.^ds  of  tfieir  spawn  are 
drawEi  up  in  the  triill  ba^is,  in  which  niay  be  distinct- 
ly seen  several  thousand  e:nbr\(i!i  ofyonnj;  liih." 

Under  proper  regulations,  the  Irish  herring  ti!>hery 
would  no  doubt  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  North 
Britain.  At  present  no  pains  arc  bestowed  in  Uie 
Nltibg  and  gutting  of  them.  In  some  parts  of  the 
coatt»  they  aie  ttirawn  into  holes  dsy  in  tiie  earth, 
and  there  salted,  IVom  whence  they  are  sent  in  bulk 

to  Cork,  and  other  places,  to  be  put  into  barrels. 
Loch  Swilly  is  one  oi'the  priucipal  bays  tlir  the  her- 
riog.fislicry.  Thcsaluion-fiiihcrics  in  the  N  orth  of  Ire- 
land might  be  rendered  very  valuable.  'Chat  of  Cole- 
mine  is,  perhaiHi,  the  mo*t  productive;  five  hundred  to 
nearly  a  thousand  fi^h  being  sometimes  taken  at  a  sin- 
gle draught.  l*hcy  arc  mostly  pickled  for  exportation. 
fUMsssf  If  the  inforuMtion  be  correct  which  is  itated  bv 
j^if  Mr  Fhuer,  in  y<  £c(/«r  lie  Rig^  Honmiralle 
Charles  Abhol,  nothing  can  more  strongly  cxcniplify 
the  bencliciul  efilcts  arising  from  tlic  free  use  of  salt 
without  being  suhji  ct  to  bouds,  pains,  or  }icn;iltic«, 
than  those  dt.iivt.(t  fruni  the  privilege  granted  by 
Parliament  Vj  the  inhubiiants  uf  the  l&lc  of  Man,  to 
import  salt  from  i^ngland  duty  free,  not  only  for 
enringfish,  hut  for  all  other  domestic  {  ui poses.  "In 
the  jear  1784,"  says  Mr  Eraser,  "  X  bad -the  honour 
to  be  appointed  by  tlte  Treasury  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  fisheries  of  tlut 
island.  I  found  that,  at  that  period,  without  boun- 
ties on  tlicir  bouts,  or  the  toiinLi^'i.'  of  their  Hshing 
smacks,  or  any  premiums  other  than  the  free  use  of 
nlif  thffj  carried  on  «  moat  OKtensife  iiabeijr,  which 


employed  2500  seamen.  In  the  absence  of  the  her- 
rings, llie  fishermen  supplied  the  consumption  ot  the 
island  in  great  abundatice  w  ith  white  fish  ;  the  agri- 
culture was  greatly  increased,  and  the  population 
insisted  of  30,000  souls,  having  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  iU  inhdiitaoU  in  fii\ecn  vears. "  It  fur- 
ther appears,  from  the  Report  of  ike  Committee  of 
the  Home  nf  Commons  for  the  Fukaritt  Ui4798j  that 
their  boat«  had  increased,  both  in  number  and  staet 
that  from  a  burden  of  ten  to  twelve  tons,  they  had 
now  advanced  from  sixteen  to  tweiuy-two  tons,  of 
which  tlie  number  exceeded  ;^,)0,  each  employing' 
seven  or  eight  men;  that  they  had,  besides,  from 
IbrtJ  to  fif^  fishing  smacks,  from  twenty  to  iorty 
loOB  each,  the  whole  employins  upwards  of  3000 
teamen,  which  wen  then  cqod  to  tlie  number  of 
men  and  boys  employed  in  the  whole  of  tbe  bOM 
fishery  of  Scotland,  supported  by  boonliw  totbe  eit* 
Mnt  orL.S(M)00  n-Toar. 

The  fish  which  we  have  i.aid  to  h.\  next  of  import-  f\,rciK!i 
ance  to  the  herring  in  point  of  value,  i»  jwrhaps  not  Vahtntu 
inGwior  to  it  in  point  of  numbers.  Like  it,  too,  the 
cod  is  anppoaed  to  be  migratory,  though  confined 
chiefly  wtthm  the  limits  of  44«  or  45^  and  6S"  or  70» 
of  latitude,  and  is  found  generally  on  hunk*  covered 
with  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  and  the  deeper 
the  water  the  better  i>  the  ciuality  of  the  fish.  It  is 
for  this  reason  tlial  tlie  great  Banks  of  Newfound* 
land,  those  near  Ireland,  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  • 
Orkney,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  otlier  banks 
in  the  North  Sea,  the  principal  of  which  are  tlie 
WeUbaak,  the  l>oggcrbank,  and  the  hroad  furties, 
MO  resorted  to  aa  the  most  favourable  spots  for  the 
cod-fishery.  Of  aU  otbeis»  however,  the  Banks  "f^ 
Newfoundland  are  meet  etteemed,  and  are,  in  con-  „v^"*" 
scfpience,  the  general  fishing  ground*  of  all  Euro- 
pean nation-,  more  especially  the  English  nnd 
French.  I'ormerly  the  Portuguese  were  tlie  yreal 
fishers  on  those  bauk»,  and  had  their  e8^abh!^hlncnts 
on  shore,  but  their  fishery,  like  their  commerce,  h  il 
with  the  fall  of  tlieir  naval  jiower ;  and  they  arc  now 
COiMent  to  buy  their  fi&h  in  their  own  port-,  brought 
thither  by  ships  belonging  to  foreignen.  The  Dutch 
have  also  for  many  yeart  abandoned  a  lisheiy  which 
tliev  found  less  profitable  than  that  nearer  home. 
Indeed,  so  jealous  were  we  once  of  the  Dutch  fishing 
on  the  li.iuks  of  Newfoundland,  that  Sir  Willlufil 
Monson,  in  his  treatise  of  the  iisliery,  cautions  ilie  i;o- 
vernmciit  to  beware  of  letting  tliem  in  ;  ■'  ler,  says 
he, "  they  are  like  a  serpent  that  never  stings  so 
deadly  as  when  it  bites  without  hiseii^."  Tbe  French, 
by  the  treaty  of  1769  with  Orcat  Bniain,  were  limit- 
ed  in  their  fisheries  to  the  iwijshboorhootl  o(  tfu; 
small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelow;  and  the 
Spaniards,  by  tl"-  J-an  e  treaty,  agreed  to  abandon  .the 
New  fuunilland  lishcnes  alto^-etlier. 

Since  that  time,  however,  a  more  formidable  rual 
to  the  British  fishery  has  staileti  up  m  tl  at  of  the 
Americans,  who,  of  late  years,  have  prosecuted  the 
cod-fishery  with  great  vigour,  and  with  advantages 
which  the  En^ish,  with  the  poasession  of  Newfound- 
land, are  unable  to  command;  owing,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  tlie  regulations  by  which  this  ancient  poa- 
session of  the  British  empire  has  till  very  lately  been 
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In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Considerations  on  the  /.>- 
peduney  ^  Adtatimg  Certain  Meaturei  ftvr  the  En- 
CVar^gMMif  or  fictawion  of  the  Snrfoundland  Fiik- 
tfvt  f  opposed  to  htm  been  wriitcD  by  the  Stattmy 
ofLordGaaiMer,  whea  Govenior  of  that  Uand,  it  • 
ttatiMl»  that,  in  the  jear  1805,  the  number  of  vewirls 
emplojcd  in  the  Aroerican  fishery  amounted  to 
about  150O,  carryinp  uhdut  lO.OCK)  m.n,  that 
the  qwantity  of  ti»h  caught  by  them  uniminlcd  to 
800,(KK)  or  900,000  quintab,  while  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  tb«  Britiab  Newfoundland  fiahcry  of  tbat 
Tear  did  not  exceed  500,000  qtrintab ;  aad  tint  the 
number  of  vessel*  and  men  employed  did  not  amount 
to  oiu  -half  of  that  employed  by  the  American*. 

TliL'  c.utsc!  assigned  for  this  increasiiif,'  success 
on  the  one  hand,  and  falliTig  off  on  the  other,  are  a« 
foUoar:  Tht  Nc»  Mn^Iand  fishery,  in  all  ita  braocbei, 
it  cirried  on  by  »har«i,  each  man  having  a  propor. 
tion  of  bit  mm  catch,  and  few  or  none  being  faired 
•s  serraota  on  nage.«.  Ily  thi^  mode  the  fishernsan'a 
uitcreit  being  proportioned  to  liis  industry,  he  is  ac- 
tuated to  I;jbi'ur  hy  the  most  [low-rrliil  ircciitive. 
The  American  ftshermen  are  rfuiarknble  for  their 
activity  and  enterprise,  and  not  le*^  k'  for  tlieir  so- 
briety and  frugalitj' ;  nnrl,  in  order  to  bt'  as  independ- 
ent aa  possible  on  tlie  on  rx- r  oi  the  ve$i«el,  each 
eman  victuah  bimfleiO  and  the  cvew  take  it  in  iwm 
to  mmge  aod  cater  tat  ^  rent.  It  k  baidfjr  ne- 

fiCMBi^  to  add  tlint  men,  provi^i  in'^,  and  evtry  other 
article  of  outfit,  are  proeon  d  upon  modi  belter 
ti.':-Mis  in  tlin  I'liitiel  S'-ati's  thnn  in  Clreit  Britain. 
But  the  English  fishermen  must  not  onljr  lay  in  a 
large  atock  of  proirfaiona  oat  and  hone  et  a  dear 
rate,  but  nsM  dfo  cany  ovt  with  them  a  number 
of  persona  to  aaaiit  in  thefitfaery,  who,  consequently, 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness  on  the  passage  out  .in<l 
home ;  for  the  laws  by  which  the  colony  was  hdd 
were  ^uch  as  almost  to  forbid  residency,  and  those 
who  did  reside  had  no  power  of  internal  legislation  ; 
they  were  rcjiraiiied  tVom  erecting  the  neoewaiy 
darellinga  for  themielTes  and  their  aervanla;  they 
were  problbtted  fhnn  cnderiog  and  ealtivatlBf  die 
land,  beyond  the  planting  of  a  few  potatoes ;  and 
from  the  importation  of  provisions  from  the  United 
States,  cxcc[)t  only  on  such  conditions  ns  wire 
not  calculated  to  atford  the  rc«tdcnti>  much  relief. 
"  From  a  ayateiD,"  says  the  author  of  tlic  pamphlet 
above  mentioned,  "  the  first  object  of  which  i«  to 
withhold  that  principle  of  internal  legialatiao»  wbidt  b 
acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  to  the  ^ood  govern* 
ment  of  every  community,  which  restrains  the  build- 
ing of  comfortable  dwellings  i:i  a  elimate  exposed  to 
the  most  inclement  winter,  wliich  prohibits  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  for  food,  and  restricts  the  im- 
portation of.it  from  the  only  market  to  which  the 
mbabitaat*  have  the  power  to  go, — from  such  a  sys. 
teni  it  la  net  iorpriiing  that  the  inhahitaota  of  New- 
foundland  are  not  able  to  maintahi  a  competition 
against  the  American  fishermen." 

During  the  late  war,  however,  when  France  vtras 
completely  driven  out  of  her  fisheries  in  the  (iulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quclon,  the  Uritiah  and  the  resident  fisheries  about 
equalled,  in  the  amoant  of  fish  taken,  that  of  the  A- 
ncricana  in  the  wne  quarter ;  who  employed,  in  the 


year  1812,  about  1500  vessels  carrying  each  ten  F"fcai» 
men,  niakinj;,  in  the  aggregate,  the  enormous  number  ^i^V^ 
of  I5,00U  men  enipU)y(d  in  this  branch  of  tradb 
alooe.  The  English  m«cbants  of  London  and  Poole 
eoMiplaIn,  and  not  without  apparent  good  grounds, 
of  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  America  en- 
joy ed  at  Newfoundland ;  in  beini;  |x:rmitted  to  cure 
and  dry  her  fish  on  shore  :  which  privdcge*^.  granted 
no  doubt  on  an  expectation  tiiat  such  a  libera]  pro- 
ceeding would  have  paved  the  way  tO  a  tedpfOal 
6iaad^  oooduet  on  her  part*  beoae  a  aoaroa  af 
groat  abniea  and  of  nnwananlnble  cWoh.  By  th* 
assembling  together  of  numerous  fieets,they  interrupt- 
ed the  occupations  of  our  residents ;  they  destroyed 
their  nets,  enticed  away  tJu  ir  servants,  smup  li  d  in. 
to  the  colony  coffee,  tea,  spirits,  tobacco,  India  goods, 
and  other  artidea  of  contraband,  undersold  the  in> 
habitanu  in  ctorea  and  provitioaa,  and  added  ioauk- 
ing  and  abaaiiw  langjuage  to  their  oMnifold  jnimiefc 

Sinoe  the  condusion  of  the  war,  the  United  Statti 
have  been  re-admitted,  by  a  convention,  to  all  thefr 
former  privileges  of  curing  and  drying  their  tlt^h  on 
the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  ot  Nova 
Scotia,  I^brador,  and  N'ewtouiulland  ;  but  under 
certain  nodificstiona,  which  it  is  hoped  «  dl  prevent 
tboaa  abvaea  which  existed  in  a  Hagrant  degree  ptoa 
fioaBloOowv.  The  Gieat  Bank,  fiwiatdittMMO 
AtMn  the  iltoim  of  Newibtindlaiid,  It  of  oo«toe  fi«a 
to  all  the  H'orld  ;  but  the  fishery  can  oidy  be  success- 
fully ctirried  on  hy  a  constant  and  uninterru|)tcd 
cnminuincation  with  the  i^hore,  and  iJic  nearxT  to  the 
abore  that  the  tisii  arc  taken,  the  more  advajuageous 
it  it  to  the  fishermen.  The  Americans,  being  re- 
strained from  fishing  within  ctrtuin  iimita,  and  ha* 
ving  the  privilege  <n  coring  and  drying  their  ish  0B> 
ly  at  certain  spots  on  the  shore,  labour  under  a  com- 
juiralivc  disadvaritape  witli  US  in  this  MMpect,  which 
serves  to  balance  the  advantage  they  posses*  over  us 
in  others.  Under  this  convention,  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  are  at  libcrt)'  to  take  fish,  in  COB* 
man  with  the  anhjecu  of  bit  Britannic  Mt^utTt  «■ 
dwt  part  of  the  eontbem  eoatt  of  NewfimnAaod* 
which  extend?^  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ranieau  Is. 
lands,  from  Cijie  It.iy  to  the  (Juirpon  likiiids,  on 
the  sliores  of  ilie  M.iirdalen  Ishmds,  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bay»,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joiy, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through 
the  strait  of  Belittle,  and  tbeoee  socthcrly  indci- 
nitely  along  the  eoatt  $  and  they  are  at  lAcrty,  aba, 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  fiart  of  the  ooait 
of  New  foundland,  iind  of  the  coast  of  Labrador  ;  but 
so  iuoii  u-4  tlte  satite,  or  aiiy  portion  thereof,  shall  be 
settled,  they  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  diy  md  caio 
fidh  at  such  portiooi  without  a  previoua  ajpoaoMOt 
with  the  inhabltantt  or  proprietort ;  aod,  n  eonri* 
deration  of  these  privilcget,  the  United  Statet  iw- 
nounce,  on  their  part,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjojred 
or  claimed  by  their  subject",  tu>  take,  dry,  or  cure 
tilth,  on  or  within  three  marine  miiet  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bayj,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  indudcd  with- 
in the  above  mentioned  limits  ;  but  flaqr  be  admitted 
to  such  bays  and  harbours,  for  the  purpose  of  wood* 
ing,  watering,  or  repairing  damages  only.    The  latr* 
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chantR  of  Pbo1(*,«idodicr*  coneerned  In  the  fithety, 

comptain  of  this  treaty  ;  tnit  it  appears  to  be  well 
taicLilated  to  prevent  thitse  disputes  and  abuses  which 
before  existed,  and  whicli  would  probably  have 
terrupted  the  harmony  «u  dit^irHblu  to  t>t;  )>rt:ti£(ved 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  importanoe  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Banka  of 
Newibunalandi,  on  die  coast  of  Labrador,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawienco,  oad  the  Deighboaring  Munbi, 
may  be  eonceWed,  (rem  e  memwlal  of  the  commit-  ' 
tee  or  mercliants  tradiii',' to  Ken rDundliiiid,  aildre?-. 
wd,  in  ISll,  to  Lord  Liverpool  :  in  which  it  is  sta- 
ted, that  tile  ciiteh  ol'  the  I'reneh  na»  f;eiieraliy  es- 
timated, at  thti  Ivdat,  at  :iOU,UOU  quintals ;  that  the 
Americans  had  reached,  in  1811,  nearly  1,000.000 

EinlotSr  bntdea  hah-oil  and  other  arUclea,  the  pro- 
oeef  the  lee;  end  that  the  Ei^liah  fishery,  du* 
ring  die  American  war,  had  increased  to  a  degree 
eaual  to  the  most  sanguine  expectatioot ;  the  export 
of  dried  coct  alone,  for  the  year  I S 1  :i,  having  amount- 
ed  to  <»Vi,U)2  quintals  whidi  exeet  ded  the  ahip- 
riieiit  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearlv  no  jiJO  quin* 
taJs,  or  one-third  of  the  catch  of  the  v.ho\e  fishery, 
frith  a  proportionate  increase  ia  cod-oil,  seal-skins, 
aealHMl,  aahnoe,  See,  aoioauting  ia  value  to  ahove 
1. 1,500.000  stcrUQg:  employmg  in  ita  tfanqxnt  to 
different  markcu  at  least  7  5.000  tons  of  British  ahip« 
ping,  and  5000  seamen,  independent  of  the  pe/sooa 
actually  ctnployed  in  catching  and  curing  the  fiah ; 
and  returning  to  England  upwards  of  000,000 
Sterling. 

These  advantages,  however,  can  hardly  be  aap- 
poeed  to  coathme,  aluee  the  re^idmaatoo  of  the 


French  and  the  Americana,  both  of  whom»  it'  ie  to 

be  feared,  will  he  able  to  undersell  our  fishermen  in 
the  foreign  markets;  the  (oniier  from  u  considerable 
bounty  being  given  by  government  on  the  fish  caught 
and  cured  on  the  Bank*  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  the 
latter  from  their  nearness  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and 
cheapness  of  the  outfit.  It  has,  indeed,  been  ques* 
tioned  by  political  eeonottistt,  whether  it  would  not 
be  greatly  ndvaoti^eoiH  la  llie  national  intenMa»  if 
the  capital  employed  tn  die  dntant  poMewion  of 

Neu loundland,  and  the  fisheries  contiguous  to  it, 
were  enga;.ed  wholly  in  the  ti'ihefy  on  the  baiiks  of 
our  own  i-eii?,  and  those  of  Iceland  and  the  coast  of 
Norway,  which  are  so  much  nearer  home.  New* 
fouodfamd,  hotNiver,  in  ipite  of  all  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  it,  has  riaen  into  a  cokmy  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  dtandooed';  and  ila  growing  pro- 
spertty  dqiends  so  much,  it  may  be  niif  indeed  i 
ly,  00  the  fishery,  that  the  reaidentt,  with  the 
ance  of  Amcricn,  will  always  be  able  to  carry  it  on 
independent  of  KiiglunU.  Much  of  late  ha?,  in  fact, 
been  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  colonists, 
and  more  will  b«  required.  Among  other  things,  a 
resident-governor  has  been  appointed,  so  that  tlM  In* 
habitanla  a«e  not  left  fbr  n  great  portion  of  the  jmr, 
a»'her«oifiire,  (o  adniniMer  joatiee  among  taen* 
•eivee,  which  waa  usually  done  in  hi*  absence  by  a 
surrogate,  with  a  salary  of  L.  60  a-year,  and  magia- 
trates  whose  occupations  aroin  aoOM  Wfly  OT  OUNHF 
connected  with  the  fishery. 

The  nature,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
Newfoundland,  will  be  aeen  from  the  fiwowiog  Tlb> 
Ue: 


ta'male  (jf  the  Value  of  (he  Exports  from  Net^omdland  bctveeen  the  l\ih  of  October  1801,  and  the  IWA  of  October  ISQS  ;  dis 
lij^Mdif  lie  Comitna  to  toUek  Otg  mn  lent,  md  tke  RmOtmeu  fneeedmg  (Xcrg^w  <•  Guat  BriUdm, 
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But  the  follon-ing  ttatemont,  taken  from  official 
docuiMnU,  M  the  return*  of  the  two  jetrs,  mhIuw 
the  lOth  Ootobcr  J«I4  Md  laif,  viU  ilHHr  die  •£ 


vaoced  and  adTancing  >tat«  of  dM  filllftift  of  JSteUh 
fouDdlaadj  and  of  the  celonjr* 


In  1*14. 


1.  Number  of  fi«bing  all i|M,  European  and  i^] 1  ink- 

ers, ships  from  Kova  Scotia,  cVc.  the  W  e^i  iudia 

and  siutiiinary  vcwcls,  .  ,       ,  SpS 

2.  Hurtbea  of  U)e  above  nientiooed  thipa,  .  107,998 

3.  Number  of  men  bdon^^ing  to  them,  .  6,966 

4.  Number  of  boats  kept  hy  the  fishing  ships,  bye-boat 

men  and  inhabitants,       .  .  Sfitl 

t*  Nttmber  of  men  emplojrMl  in  tbe  lialieiy  nad  tnde 

in  ships  and  boita,  and  n  iboraneo,         .  19,295 

6k  Quintal:,  or  fish  caaglit  and  cured  by  the  fishing- 
ships,  baaker&,  and  boats,  .  .       865,  ISS 

7>  Exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ftaly,  British  Eu- 
rope, the  West  Indies,  British  America,  and  the 
Brazils,  ...  WJUl 

t.  Tierces  of  salmon  cured  and  sent  to  British  and  fo- 
reign markets,  ....  3,485 

Si  Tooeoftrainoilauidebythefialiiagabipe,  4,196 
IQ.  TbeiiainbarorMiltkioititaii  .  iio,S75 

11.  TMWvfwalailinidt,     -   .  i,«SS 


tons 


I  MM. 


Kdmber  of  die 
Nfcnulwi' ofthe 
The  same, 


Number  of  the 

description. 
Of  the  same, 
N^nnber  of  die 


&atue 


DiBVieacs 


The 
The  same, 
The  same, 
The< 


1,036 
7,981 
3418 

22,167 

b6ti,5tiO 


»,75S 
4,S98 

1^ 


144 
19,584 
1,014 

«77 

«,87f 
1,44« 

174 
11.007 
IM 


The  price  of  ood.fiah  k,  pgr  qniaUl,  from  15a.  to 
9St.  i  of  mIomii,  flem  65a.  lo  Mi.  die  ticfoe }  of 
train  oil,  from  L.  96  to  L.  34  the  ton,  end  eeel  oil 

generally  ahnut  L.  Sf)  ihc  ton.  In  I  SI  1-  t!i(  Tui-nfjor 
•f  p<i^ngeri»  that  wttut  ovtr  from  England,  ireland, 
and  Jersey,  amounted  to  2800  ;  in  isi  .-i,  tliey  were 
67S5.  In  1814,  the  population  of  residents  amount- 
ed te  85,952:  in  1815,  to  40.568.  In  1814,  the 
•emawr  iabebitanu  were,  45,718  s  ia  1815,  they 
were  55,S84i.  The  naiaber  of  bemei  oa  die  whole 
island  was  about  5000,  and  the  aumber  of  ecm 
under  cultivation  about  6000. 

ir  w'c  are  to  credit  the  infornaation  which  Alfred 
is  said  to  have  rccciviul  from  Octer,  the  Norwegians 
were  engaged  in  the  whale- fi>liery  so  early  as  the 
jear  890.  The  story,  however,  u  not  very  probable. 
T%e  lirtt  Ipeople  known  to  carry  it  on  as  a  regular 
ooennedoe  were  the  Biacsyana^  who,  when  the  £nf> 
lifh  niet  endietled  in  due  fidieiy,  towenlt  die  ead 
of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  always  engaged  as  part  of  the  crew. 
It  continued  to  be  carritil  on  by  tlu:  Kii.s.vian  imd 
the  East  India  Company  for  froiuc  ytars,  but  with 
no  great  success ;  sutficient,  however,  to  induce  the 
Dutch  to  attempt  it.  After  them  came  the  Danes, 
the  Hamburdiera,  end  die  Fktneh,  all  of  whom 
neve  fieelly  wtven  on^  or  nearly  oo.  In  the  Ouleh, 
At  thia  thne  the  whale*  wen  so  }^nti(ul  in  all  the 

bays  of  Spilzbirgcn,  tliat  the  practice  then  was  to 
boil  the  oil  on  sfiore  ;  but  when,  in  process  of  time, 
tlie*e  large  fish  became  more  acarte,  or  were  scared 
from  the  shore,  the  iithcry  was  carried  on  at  a  dis- 
tence  ftwn  the  land,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  bring  bone  the  solid  blubber  in  caska,  Tiria  cir> 
cuDstaace  waa  a  further  discoungeoteet  to  die  Eeg* 
Hdl  merehanta,  who,  for  mm  than  a  centaiy,  lelin- 
•ndied  the  wfaale>fiabery  akogedier.  The  Sooth 
Bea  Company,  howefcr,  ictived  it  in  the  early  part 


of  the  a^teendi  ceotury,  when  Parliament  granted 
e  bounty  of  90i.  per  ton  on  all  British  aliijM  of  SOO 
tons  anthHnwards,  which  was  afterwards  increased 

to  lOs. /prr^n.  Thif,  Iu)«cvtr,  hy  2'>:h  Geo.  III. 
was  again  n  diiced  to  Hi/*.,  but  several  tncuuragc* 
nientii  were  added  for  the  prosecution  of  the  whaJe- 
h»liery  by  able  and  expert  seamen.  1'he  harpooners, 
the  line-managers,  and  the  boat-^tcerers,  were  not 
only  protected  from  iw]Kefls  during  the  voyege,  but 
were  allowed  to  engage  in  die  coal  and  roaiti^ 
trade  unmolested  in  the  winter  months,  with  Other 
privihges  granted  hy  that  and  subsequent  acts. 

The  decline  of  tlie  Dutch  »hale  h>hery  kept  pace 
with  the  decliiic  ot"  their  herring-fishery  ;  and  from 
tile  same  cause,  tlie  decline  of  their  maritime  power, 
which  bad  reciprocally  iupported  each  other.  The 
English  now  began  to  carry  on  the  fishery  with  grait 
rigour  on  both  aide*  of  Greenland,  so  aa  toaaiuw  it 
an  object  of  greet  nattoDal  importance,  both  as  a 
nursery  for  excellent  seamen,  and  as  a  source  of 
public  wealth.  On  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
the  owners  ot' ships  employed  in  the  northern  whale- 
fishery,  alarmed  at  tlie  apprebcnsion  of  the  Dutch 
and  trench  reviving  the  fi.«hery,  but  more  so  at  the 
opening  of  the  ports  on  the  continent,  put  forth  a 
atatement  of  the  amount  and  extent  of  ftue  fishery, 
irom  which  it  would  op^ear  that  7500  men  and  boys 
are  employed  in  it  as  aimora ;  that,  by  act  of  Farlia- 
nieijt,  tlie  owners  are  reijulred  to  take  six  apprcB- 
ticts  tor  each  slii|)  of  toiu,  by  whidi  »bout  yOO 
youths  nre  constantly  training  for  the  future  service 
of  the  country,  and  that  about  200  of  then  com* 
plete  the  term  of  their  servitude  evoy  yoMT,  wlienp 
such  as  ara  not  boat^teerers,  harpoonciik  or  line> 
nanagers,  beeoBie  Kride  to  serve  u  tbeieevt  that 
not  less  than  300  men  are  also  taken  annuaHy  from 
employments  on  land,  or  from  the  river  tnde,  most 
of  whooa,  after  iw»  yeai^  are  oonpetcnt  to 
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HMift  hU  U4mt*»  Mty;  vban.  with  tb»  tffmatiem 
^i^V^and  tuprotecMd  •eamea  employed,  make  •  told  of 

4(in:;  <  If.  rtivc  men  subject  to  impre^iincnt. 

li  m  lurtiier  sLatcil  by  the  owncr»,  thai  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  nu  Ic^s  than  1  t-S  valoable  fchipf, 
oooipriaiog:  dO,OUO  toos,  attd  engaging  a  capital  of 
Li9,i00O,OOO,  were  employed  in  the  Greenland  and 
Davis'  8trait«  fi^shcry ;  that  the  provisiont  for  the 
voyage  amount  to  about  L.60O  for  each  ship,  forai- 
ing  •  taUS  of  L.  90,000^  wholly  furnished  from  our 
Own  marfcefs,  aifoMing  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  to  tlio  various  (iL'scrlptJons  of  trades- 
men tlirougli  whose  liands  the  provl.'.ions  are  sup- 
plied ;  that  the  whole  produce,  tliert  fore,  of  the  fish- 
ery may  be  coosidercd  as  gain  to  the  country. 

As,  Bowefer,  foreign  sliips  may  be  sent  to  the 
fiaherj  en  more  moderate  terms  than  the  English 
OM  supply  theirs,  and  as  the  King  of  tbe  Neumv 
iaadt  iMt  nfimd  comidenble  bounties  to  ships  pro- 
ceetlmg  to  the  Dorthefs  fisheries,  all  hope  appears  to 
111  l  ilt  dfl',  tl:.it  r:iy;liahiiieii  will  fviT  be  iiffain  per- 
iiiituJ  lo  cu.iUiLute  to  the  supply  of  foreign  lunr- 
ketd  witli  whale  oil,  but  niu5t  look  to  the  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  alone  in  future.    It  ia  there- 
fore niggeftait      thi  ihip-owners,  aa  MM  relief, 
thtt  the  cnomom  quantity  of  fordgB  M|ie-eeed, 
wkidi  lue  raeoody  bmn  imported  into  Ihii  eoontry, 
nearly  duty  free,  should  be  checked  ;  and  that,  by 
laying  a  sufficient  duty  on  the  importation  of  this 
article,  tlu'  protection  uf  government  would  be  be- 
neficially extended  at  once  to  the  encouragement  of 
tfie  British  agriculturist,  und  ilie  relief  of  the  Grcen- 
Uod  trader.    No  rcaM>nable  objection,  it  is  stated, 
em  be  made  to  such  3  measure,  unless  from  a  mis- 
taken apprehension  with  r^ard  to  iu  e&ctt  on  the 
price  of  woollen  clothe ;  whteh  to  to  ineooaideioblet 
that  a  duty  of  L.  1*2  per  last  on  foreign  rape-seed 
would  not  occasion  an  advance  of  more  than  about 
one  f.irtliing  nnd  ii  half  p<-r  yard  on  narrow  cloths  ; 
and  that,  in  tine  cloths,  Gallipiil  oil  alone  is  used. 
This  appears  to  be  reasonable  enough  ;  but  the  own- 
en  of  the  whale-fishing  ships  hadanother  and  a  more 
fofmiduble  rival  in  tlie  market  in  tho  lighting  of  the 
Mveele  of  London  and  other  great  town  wttb  Gaa> 
Itwae  itated,  thac  for  every  three  pernbet  in  the 
metropolis  thus  ligliietl,  five  wliole  nhips  would  he 
thrown  out  of  em])loy;  and  that  if  all  tlie  pnrishea  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  South*ark,  should  be  so 
lighted,  it  must  entirely  put  an  end  to  a  trade  which 
employs    10,000  seamen,   2000  apprentices,  and 
SOOO  landsmen,  training  coiutantly  to  the  sea,  and 
which  affords  occupalum  to  lOO.OOCi  iiulividuals. 
The  Gas  Company  mj,  on  the  other  band,  that 
fhe  expendltmre  of  am  «!0  amply  compensate,  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  for  any  loss  the  Green- 
laud  trade  may  susluin,  bv  the  additional  quantity 
of  shipping  employed  in  bringing  the  coal  to  the 
metropolis.    This,  however,  is  an  exaggerated  state* 
mat  i  but  as  whale-oil  is  now  employed  for  so  many 
■ore  porpoeM  than  formerlyj  and  even  in  the  mn- 
mAcIiim  of  gae,  the  lighliog  of  the  streele,  ofon 
if  general,  will  probably  not  injure  the  fishery  to  any 
great  extent   though  the  lighting  of  thopa  and  pri- 
me JioimB,  ahould  iho  pnciioo  hMOiM  fnaidy 


must  aerioualy  io^an  the  South  Sea  fishery,  m  apenn  rwhwiM. 
ma  very  oonoaonly  oted  (br  domeelfe  porpoae*.  s^^/^ 

The  sUte  of  the  Northern  ^VhaIc-F!^^ery  w  ill  be 
seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  number  of 
fish  and  produce  of  oil,  brought  by  the  sliips  of  the 
■ereral  port*  of  Great  Britain  from  tlie  Greenland 
and  Davia'StnlttFiaheiy,  in  die  year  1814: 


Shipi. 

Fiih. 

CHI. 

58 

Hull. 

697 

7326 

20London,          .  • 

367 

2981 

1  Lynn,          «  , 

25 

187 

1 

Grimsby,           ,  , 

1 

85 

8 

Whitby, 

«  ewM 

17S 

JS8t 

5 

Neweaede, 

49 

68S 

2  Berwick,          .  . 

16 

178 

loLeiih, 

73 

1021 

1 

Kirkaldy,          .  , 

7 

100 

8 

Dundee,'  . 

61 

955 

ii 

Montrose,            •  • 

♦7 

30<j( 

Liverpool,          ,  « 

43 

♦37| 

IS 

Aberdeen,          ,  . 

178 

l733j 

7 

Peterheadi         .  . 

164 

18901 

2 

Banll^ 

90 

845 

1 

Kirkwall,         .  . 

10 

120 

1  Greenock, 

35 

245 

1 

Total, 

1981 

19,408 

50  Men  in  caeli  ship. 


7130  Number  of  men  employed  annual^  in  the 
northen  whale  fimry. 

19.408  Tons  of  oil,  at  L.  38,         L.757,504   0  0 
647  Ditto  whale-bone,  the  pro- 
duce of  i!]Bl  fish.atLSO 
per  ton,  £1,760    0  0 


Total  amount  of  the  produce 
of  the  Norliieni  Whale- 
Fidiory,mtheyaar  1814»  MSftflM  0  0 

The  statutes  of  35th  Geo.  III.  c.  92,  and  4-Sd  Southsm 
Geo.  in.  c.  18,  regulate  the  proceedings,  and  pre-  yj^'J'* 
scribe  the  conditions  on  which  premium*  of  L.  100 
to  L.  400  may  be  claimed  by  each  of  sixteen  shifM 
employed  in  this  fishery.    Though  le&s  important,  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  than  die  northern  whale*  , 
fishery,  the  number  of  ships  and  seamen  cropltqrod 
in  it  are  WT  conaidetablo.  They  are  fitted  eot 
mostly  from  LoodoB,  and  amounutd,  h  the  year 
1815,  to  107  ships,  comprising  33,100  tons,  and 
manned  with  about  3il0  seamen;  and  tlieir  return 
cargoes  waee  eaiadalnd  to  be  voethabeatlkljiOTO^OOO 
sterling. 

The  retune  of  the  iwo  idMriaih  Hmd,  will  atend 
aa  mder : 

In  tho  northern  fishery,  14S  7150  L.789,^ 
In  the  MNitheni  ditto*    107     SSIO  1|070AW0' 

Total,  UO   lO^MO  L.ly86J)^fl6« 
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{■lihetiei      Tbe»e  ?tntrmrr.ts  of  the  productive  value  of  the 
P^ll..     foreign  Bntibii   ti>heries  may  probably  approach 
.^y^!^  pretty  nearly  to  the  truth;  but  the  reporu  of  the 
'  ~  home  fisheries  are  too  rague  to  afford  any  thing  like 
aa  accurate  estioiatc.  If  we  thould  take  the  120,000 
tons  of  ii«h  said  to  be  imported  aimmlljr  into  the 
netropolu,  at  the  low  uttngt  lale  of  threcpmce 
pound,  and  allo«»  for  the  rest  of  ibe  coosimption 
in  the     itish  empire,  only  one-half  the  quantity 
consumed  in  and  exported  I'rom  tlic  capital,  and 
halt  a  nnllii)!!  tor  tlie  export  produce  of  the  herring 
and  cad  and  ling  6>licry,  wc  sliall  have  tka  prodoc* 
live  Talue  of  the  whole  as  under  3 ' 


F  L  1 


'Hie  Greenlaiid  «id  South 
The  Newfbimdlaod  tinhery. 
The  herring,  cod,  and  ling  dytCO  for 

portation,  •  « 

The  consumptien  af 

portatioo,  •  • 
DiU»  of  tba  Mrt  «r  GcMl  Britaiq* 


t.I.ROO.OOO  r,Aalm 
1,JOO,000  1 

rlj 


500,000 


SfOOO^ 
1 .500^000 


L.8,3OO,00e 

And,  on  a  general  review  of  the  number  of  seamen, 
landmen,  ana  boys  employed  in  the  fisheries,  that  u 
to  say,  on  the  reater,  it  would  not  appear  to  he  too 
liigh  an  eatioMla  to  leckon  them  at  ISO^OOO.  (c*) 


FLlMTSfiriRE,  'tt  CMUty  of  Nortk  Waki.  It 
eoaaists  of  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  about  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length,  varying  considerably  in  its  breadth, 
in  no  part  exceeding  ten  miles.  The  Irish  Sea  part- 
ly bounds  it  on  the  north  ;  the  river  Dee  and  a  part 
of  Cheshire  on  a  part  of  ihe  north  and  on  tlie  nortli- 
east  side,  and  the  county  of  Denbigh  on  the  south 
and  weit  aidea.  A  portion  of  the  county  t!>  detach- 
ed frooB  the  neat  bgr  tiia  inteipoaitiott  of  a  part  of 
DwA^HlMihlre.  It  U  ^eidad  into  five1nuidi«aa,  vis. 
Coleshill,  Muylor,  Mold,  Prestatyn,  and  Ithyddlan. 
The  extent  in  nquare  milet  is  309  197,760  acres. 
By  the  census  of  1801,  th«  number  of  inlmbiunt!- 
appeared  to  be  39,688 ;  and  by  the  laat  returns  of 
1811,  they  amounted  to  )-8,loo,  or  one  person  to 
four  acres  and  a  half  nf  land.  Flint,  the  county 
town,  in  which  the  election  for  tba  Member  «f  Ptr* 
nanwot  b  held,  and  in  which  the  comly  Manda, 
ie  a  unall^lace  containing  only  14S3  inhafahaDti. 
The  river  l5ee  formerly  washed  the  walls  of  its  ati- 
cient  castle,  but  hag  of  l«te  considerably  receded, 
and  it  has  now  no  nirans  of  carrying  on  commerce 
by  sea,  except  in  my  email  vessels;  and  it  is  ncces- 
aary  that  those  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  re- 
Bnain  diy,  during  low  water,  without  ii^ury.  It  de* 
rhraa  aone  share  of  prosperity  from  having  iMcntlljr 
become  a  flash  ionable  aaa-bathing  place  reaortedto 
by  the  gentry  of  Cheshire,  Shmpsbire,  and  ■oine 
other  ndjrvin  i'^'  districts.  Mold,  the  town  at  which 
the  a:isize8  are  held,  has  rapidly  increased,  oainj^, 
in  some  roea»ure,  to  the  e«fablishni€nt  of  very  ex- 
tensive mills  for  spinning  cotton  in  it^  vicinity.  Tbe 
town,  including  the  whole  parish  of  n  hich  it  forms  a 
part,  contains  now  «  popelation  of  4235  souls.  Tlie 
ei^  of  9t  Aaaph  ia  neither  distin^iahed  by  its  ex- 
tent nor  the  beau^  of  ita  hutldiBga,  and  oootaiaa 
only  1520  inbabitantv.  Ita  aitnation,  on  the  aide  of 
a  hill,  the  sumtnit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  cutbc- 
dral,  and  between  the  rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  is  very 
imposing,  and  strikes  the  traveller  forcibly  as  he  ap- 
proaches it.  Though  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tliis 
dlj  has  a  sterile  appearance,  yet  the  views  near  it 
in  one  direction  over  the  eodiaotinis  vale  of  Clwn^ 
and  m  another  over  die  divitaified  landscape  wUeh 
tCfvtinatM  with  tlie  ruins  of  the  castle  of  DenbMi, 

Cient  to  the  eye  of  those  who  have  a  taste  Tor 
otiful  scenery  a  most  delightful  treat 
Hie  diocese  ^  St  Asaph  extends  nearly  over  the 


whole  «f  tlw'eonntj,  ind  from  tevera]  livings  wbidb 
are  held  in  eommendtm  by  the  bishop,  is  a  very  ]u> 
crative  preferment.  Tbe  Fpiscopal  chair  has,  since 
the  Ileforniation,  been  filled  by  many  prelates  of 
nio»t  distinguished  character.  Morgan  was  translat- 
ed to  this  see  in  ICOI,  as  a  reward  h  r  his  eminent 
acquiretneola  as  an  oriental  linguist.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  ttanatning  the  sacred  writings  into  the 
Wclah  iaagnage*  well  aa  ia  a  part  of  the  English 
edition  comieai^  called  "aaaae  BBadiedi'aBSle." 
Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  uncle  to  tbe  celebrated  roathema- 
tieian,  was  eminent  for  his  munificence  to  tbe  see, 
ueli  txn  for  his  profound  learning.  T1)e  pious  Be- 
veridue,  for  u  few  of  his  last  years,  was  Bishop  of  St 
Asapn ;  aivi  the  chair  ha*  been  since  filled  by  the 
amiable  and  learned  Shipley,  and  the  powerful  and 
energetic  Horsley.  The  cathedral  has  been  of  late 
niticS  improved  and  beautified  bj  tbe  booa^  of* 
Wabop  Bagot,  and  the  liberal  cootributlona  of  tbe 
noliitity  and  gentry  of  the  county.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  1480,  upon  a  foundation  of  much 
mnre  ancient  date ;  it  is  in  length,  froni  ea^t  to  west, 
179  fed,  aiid  tu  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  lUg 
feet.  Tlie  most  important  place  in  this  county,  from 
its  wealth,  its  population,  and  its  contiuued  incrca&e, 
is  the  town  of  Holywell,  deriving  its  name  from  tlie 
well  of  St  Weoefiede»  which,  b  tbe  agaa  of  careduli* 
ty,  wat  eapposed  to  posseai  miraculens  powers  of 

healing,  but  has  of  late  been  applied  to  b<  i  y.jr- 
poses  tlian  nurturing  iuch  suptrititions.  As  ilitre 
are  many  Catholics  in  Flintshire,  the  belief  in  the 
miraculous  power  of  this  spring  is  not  who!!)  t  xtinct, 
nor  have  the  pilgrimages  to  it  altogiilier  ceased. 
So  late  as  1805,  a  very  zealous  atteiupt  was  made 
to  revive  the  credit  of  the  Saint,  and  establish  faith 
in  the  wendeifu)  -cnnea  aebievod  by  bathip^  in  h«r 
well.   A  caae  waa  narrated,  acceinpanied  with  cer> 

tificales,  and  a  challenge  gl*en  to  all  »ho  doubttd 
of  the  miracle,  by  an  appeal  tu  iacl&  "  as  »[uLborn 
ihin^  ;"  an  appeal  which,  however  it  might  confirm 
the  raith  of  her  viitaritis  had  no  influence  beyond 
that  narrow  circle.  The  number  of  inlkabiiants 
within  the  town  of  Holywell  at  the  census  in  1811 
waa  5394»  and  th^  have  coDtiooed  to  incieaaa  firom 
that  period  to  the  present  time. 

The  productions  of  Flintshire  that  deserve  most 
notice  are  the  nunerals,  whose  prt  paratioii  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  cMuiderable  portiou  of  the  population. 
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Ffaiihirt.  Coals  arc  found  In  abumUnci^,  clu"tfl\-  near  llie  bank* 
^^V^>^or  the  DL'fi.and  in  other  paru  near  the  surface,  and 
in  verjr  tbick  seams.  The  city  of  Chester  is  princi- 
-pally  suppUetl  with  its  fael  from  hence,  and  consider* 
able  quintitlat  were  ■hipped  for  Ireland  before  the 
change  in  the  course  of  the  Dett,  wd  iMfOTO  tlw 
coal-uiines  of  Lancashire  and  Cmnberlaiid  had  at> 
tained  their  present  extent.  T/  ad  is  must  copiously 
raised,  from  u  very  extensive  loining  tract,  near 
Holywell,  and  in  the  same  excavations  is  raised  most 
excellent  limestone,  applicable  to  the  purpimes  of 
loriCttltaTe  as  well  as  building,  and  so  hard,  that  it 
MI  bairs  high  polith,  Mdii  a  kind  of  marble.  Be- 
low the  linieatow  ia  fomid  M«nMib<»  «diieh  It  grooad 
•nd  becoo>es  very  valuaUe  ta  the  manu^ure  of 
earthenware.  Calamine  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities;  a  part  is  exported,  but  much  is  used 
within  the  cour»iy  in  the  pre[iaralion  of  br.iss.  Thn 
lead  i»  divided  t)y  the  miners  into  two  elates:  ;li  it 
ealled  cubic,  or  dice  ore,  1.1  generally  used  in  elazing 
earthenware ;  the  other  called  white,  ,or  steoTgniB* 
«d  ore,  ia  prindpallj  caal  ioto  piga  for  distaat  eoit- 
•omption ;  dib  lather  eootaliw  a  portion  of  ailter, 
Kuffif  ii?nt  to  defray  the  expencc  of  separating  the 
Hjttu.ji,  and  several  thousand  ounces  have  been  an. 
nually  extracted.  The  workmen  in  the  lead  mines 
are  visited  with  maladies  that  both  embitter  and 
shorten  their  lives. 

The  manufactories  of  this  county  are  very  consi. 
derable,  and  have  talcen  that  course  which  the  na* 
toral  productiona  have  iodicated.  Bnua  ia  mado 
by  dke  mlxtiite  of  copper  with  calamine,  and  fbrmed 
into  the  different  gluqies  to  fit  it  for  domestic  and 
coromerciaU  purposes.  Coi)])er-work3,  under  liic 
Pargs-n;ine  Company,  are  constructed,  and  produce 
large  quantities  of  copper  -ihiathing,  bolts,  nails,  and 
Other  necesaarics  for  naval  equipment,  as  well  as 
brass  wire  and  minuter  articles.  The  potteries  are 
very  extensive,  and  manufacture  large  quantities  of 
Ibc  inferior  kinds  of  eartheowmre,  wbicb  evvplj  the 
eoaapmption  of  a  great  part  of  Wale*,  and  export 
considerable  quantities  to  Ireland.  Besides  tnese 
manufactories  which  the  minerals  have  introduced, 
the  fine  stream  that  i  ic;  tVom  the  well  of  St  Wciie- 
Iredo  has  attracted  the  atientMO  of  cotton-spinners, 
who  lm«e  emeted  A  vtMt  iMMrerfbl  maw  of  macfain* 
cqr.  Thej  €»ny  on  the  opentiow  of  carding  and 
qiinning  cotton  to  •  greet  exteot.  ^ 

The  agrkahure  of  tfiis  county  is  in  a  negleetod 
state,  ana  draws  to  it  a  very  insufficient  portion  of  its 
•  capital;  hence  few  improvements  have  been  a  t<i[iTi  r! 
of  late  years.  Near  tlie  bank*  of  the  Dee  n,  suuie 
good  corn  land,  of  a  clayny  texture,  on  which,  after 
a  fallow,  good  wheat  is  grown.  The  meadows,  in 
this  part,  produce  excellent  herbage,  and  the  cows 
affiird  the  best  possible  butter.  The  northern  part  of 
Ao  OtHinty  is  generally  a  letel  (mmtiy,  end  well  fial* 
cidated  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  eats,  and  beans.  On 
the  higher  lands  rye  is  cultivated,  but  those  lands 
are  very  imperfectly  tilled,  and  are  nearly  destitute 
of  manure.  The  rich  vule  of  Mold  forms  a  striking 
contmut  with  the  more  n)ountainou8  paits  of  the 
couoty,  and  yieids  very  good  butter,  corn,  and 
meat. 

The  nia$  of  ancient  edifices,  and  ether  antiqui- 


t!r  ,  are  numerous,  and  invite  ;T;(  itti  1  lion  of  the  Fliotthlia 
antiquarian.    A  few  years  ago,  whilst  digging  for  B 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  copper  work,  ^Lr 
a  itoman  hyjtocatut,  or  hot  batli,  was  discovered,  fur.  ' 
nislied  with  numerous  flues,  covered  with  tiles  of  a 
fed  colour;  a  clear  evidence  that  the  county  had 
been  aneteottjr  hihabited  by  some  persons  acquainu 
eJ  «Itti  the  luxuries  of  Rome- 
Few  cauntie.«,  fur  the  extent,  contain  so  many 
gentlemen's  seats  ns  I'iintshiro :  the  most  remark* 
abk'  arc  Mostyn  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Mostyo  ;  Penge- 
wem.  Sir  r^lward  Pryce  Lloyd;  Boddlewyddan,  Sir 
John  Williams;  Kininael  Hall,  lleverend  Edward 
Httg^M;  Gwcmhailed.  Philip  Lloyd  Fletcher,  Esq,; 
Hanmer  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer;  Downii^, 
David  Pennant,  Esq.;  Halkeo,  Earl  Grosfenor; 
/  1     ^  J.  Roberta,  Esq.;  Uwrenay  Hall,  Lord 

Kiikvia.l. 

See  Ajrriciittural  Survey  of  Korlh  IVtdfs.—. 
Wynne's  lliUory  of'  ATo/m.— Pennant's  Tour  in  iVaUi, 
— Ailcin's  To»r  in  North  IVaUt.  (w.  w.) 

FLOBIDA,  a  district  of  North  Ametiea,  bekmg. 
ftug  to  tin  crown  of  Spain,  having  been  ceded  (0  it 
by  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783.  The  history 
of  Ha  discovery  and  early  establishment  being  narrate 
ed  in  the  Enci/idoptedia,  we  conHne  ournel^es  to  suck 
notices  of  it  as  were  then  omitted,  or  as  subsequent 
event*  lia»e  rendered  interesting. 

When,  in  Xli'^'i,  Spain  gave  up  I'lcrida  in  exchange 
for  Cuba,  the  Driti>li  government  divided  it  into  two 
provinocstdittingaishedbjr  tfaenaaiea  of  East  and  West 
norida.  Bast  Fiarida  h  bomided  on  the  north  by  the  Esm  nodda. 
river  St  Mary,  in  30°  ^S'  north  latitude,  which  divides 
it  from  Georgia.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Capo  Florida  in  latitude  'i5^  55'  north,  when, 
terminating  at  that  point,  it  bends  to  the  norlhwar<). 
Its  western  boundary  is  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi« 
CO  to  the  latitude  29**  30°  north,  from  whence  the 
river  Apalachicola  forms  the  line  which  separates  it 
from  W^est  Horida,  till  it  meets  the  c^i«>fi'*fft  of 
Georgia,  llic  province,  in  shape,  itsembles  a 
wedge,  the  base  line  towards  Georgia  being  160 
miles  ;  and  the  perpendicular  line  trom  north  to 
south  being  '^t>(i  mile?.  As  the  whole  province  is  a 
peninsula,  it  presenu  an  extended  point  to  the  sea, 
and  from  its  position,  as  well  as  its  nnnation,  is  cal- 
culated, whm  peopled,  to  enjor  •  constdemblo  ahaie  ' 
of  navigation ;  but  the  want  or  secure  bays  and  har- 
honr^  and  the  dangerous  bars  at  the  mouths  of  its 
rivvn,  fbibid  luty  vt>ry  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
speedy  population  being  realized. 

The  best  navigable  river  on  the  eastern  side  of  thcgi^^jj^ 
province  is  St  i^Iary,  its  i>orthem  boundary.  It  is 
navigable,  however,  but  for  a  short  distance.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  bar  is  sufficient  to  admit  ves« 
seta  drawing  16  feet,  and  at  sprii^  tides  vessels  . 
drairfng  CO  fleet  water  may  enter,  and  when  within 
they  are  in  perfect  safety.  In  the  centre  of  this  river, 
Amelia  Isltind,  which  belongs  to  Florida,  commands 
the  ascent  and  anchorage.  A  small  fortress  and  a  mi« 
serable  town  called  Fcrnandma,  are  all  that  tni^t  isUod 
contains.  It  was  for  «  short  time  occupied  by  a  pira- 
tical banditti,  who  assumed  to  be  South  American  re* 
foiblicaos,  and  was  at  last  seized  by  the  United  States 
troops,  under  pretence  of  dislodgiiig  the  dapredala(«> 
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FtoMfc  '  The  rirer  San  Juan  i*  about  half  *aj  b«tw«an  & 

V  ^  Mary'*  and  St  Augtutine.    Its  mbwice  if  difficult, 

and  will  not  admit  of  vcsmIs  Jrawin^  nutre  thain 
twelve  feet  water,  aiiil  eveu  wiih  tliut  draught,  it  is 
a  very  perilous  tutvigation. 

A*  mott  of  the  plantations,  when  the  English  pos- 
MIKkI  the  province,  were  either  on  the  banks  of  this 
nrtXf  or  OO  Rio  Pablo,  which  empties  itself  into  it, 
it  becane  the  moA  raluable  part  of  the  jprovince; 
and  the  town  of  St  John's,  built  priaciDaU/  dniiB^ 
the  American  war  by  English  emigraota  fhm  the  re* 
Ti)iti-tl  states,  was  i^rowiii^'  intn  sonic  consideration, 
wlien  itx  ^)r^)J;rL•^!^  w  us  clietkul  li v  t'lc  peacu «l  17^3, 
and  the  con8f<|iu  lit  remitvnl  ol  the  I5iiti*h  settlers  to 
the  Bahama  Islands.  It  is  now  a  place  of  Ittde  im> 
portance.  and  the  aiunbtf  ef  ha  iahaUtaati  hia  been 
lait  dtmioiafainfi 
A^^^dL  8t  AvguMine,  the  caoital  or  fiaat  Florida,  b  builc 
Aogartiiie.  behind  the  tuaad  of  St  Anastasia,  wliidi 

furmti  m  excellent  harbour,  but  difficult  of  access. 
Vessels  of  more  than  u-n  fwt  draught  of  water  can- 
not enter  evtii  at  spring  tiUt:.s,  and  when  of  that 
draught  they  scldum  cstu^jc  m  itliout  striking  on  the 
bar :  the  greaUr  part  ot  the  cargo  is  therefore  usual* 
iy  landt'd  by  li^lters  before  an  entrance  is  atMrnptf* 
ed.  Tbeeatranoe  jadafeoded  b/afoftoa  Aaeaiim 
Itlaad,  and  by  a  atroog  fortrcM  on  the  main  taad* 
This  fort,  Si  Mark'ts,  was  originally  built  by  the 
Spaniard:^,  but  considerably  improved  and  strength- 
ened I  V  iL;  UritiKh.  It  is  built  of  (tone,  has  four 
basiion&,  l]>e  curtains  between  each  ooe  IHO  feet  ia 
length,  and  th«  rampart  i*  20  feet  in  height.  The 
buildings  are  very  strongly  constructed,  they  are 
partly  caseraated,  and  mostly  bomb-proof.  The  city 
la  daneodcd  bj  •  doable  row  of  linaa  wluch  ■tietch 
aeroH  the  tiacic  of  land  that  eonneeta  it  with  die 
country;  and  thus,  if  it  wltl'  worth  attacking,  with  a 
sufiBcient  garrison,  it  i«  capul)le  of  an  obstinate  de- 
fence. Tlie  town  contained,  when  tlic  >'()aniards 
held  it,  about  4000  inhal>itant8  of  various  descrip- 
tions,  including  a  garrison  of  400  soldiers.  When, 
in  1769t  *t  waa  oaoad  to  Great  Britain,  the  inhabit- 
attt%  Willi  that  attach  went  to  the  mother  countnr, 
iu  ral^ion,  and  iu  goveriMMM.  which  Spaniard, 
and  thrir  descendants,  have  preserved  In  every  port 

of  the  globe,  left  the  pnA^i  i  ,    :u:d  settled  either  in 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  or  Lt^un.siaiui.    Ooiy  two  f«iuiiu:s 
remained  under  the  brili«h  govenowll^  Olid  000  of 
tliem  in  the  distant  woods. 

SooD  after  poamwion  was  taken  by  the  Brilid^ 
wioua  ptani  wcrt]^<)icct«d  for  lettliiig  the  province. 
The  hte  Mr  Deoia  ttolk,  fiuhor  of  the  Peer  of  that 
title,  esublished  a  Urge  plantatioa  oo  the  river  8t 
John.  The  Deresford  family  of  Ireland  attempted 
anottu  r  (  ibilhhment  on  llie  same  river.  The  re- 
ports of  the  heaJlliiness  and  fertihty  of  the  country 
attracted  various  settlers  under  the  auspices  of  these 
patrons,  but  the  project*  were  ultimately  unsuccess- 
ful, and  were  fiaallj  abandoned.  The  Grenville  fa- 
mily adopted  a  ittofe  tplettdid  projecd  Under  their 
pauonace,  Dr  TundMiIl  ooUecled  Bnancmia  eaai- 
grants  from  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  combed 
them  to  East  Florida.  They  were  bound  to  serve  for 
a  stipulated  term  ;  ear-,  by  articles  sigi  J  b  Tore 
they  kft  their  native  isioAd.  A  settlement  was  made 


I  DA. 

at  the  owuth  of  the  river  Mwquito  in  latitude  sg*  tMi^ 
45',  and  called  New  Smyrna.   The  situation  wss'-^/^ 

siii>pt'*id  to  he  very  favourable  for  the  growth  oi  »iik 
;iiid  vines,  to  the  euhureot  wiiich  iheetuigrantAirom 
Minorca  had  been  accustomed.  Considerable  sunoa 
bad  been  expended  in  this  esUbtishment,  when  dia* 
content  arose  among  the  settlers,  and  after  much  al- 
tercattoa,  they  all  abandoned  the  riling  plairtatiflu, 
and  reoMHred  to  the  capital.  It  is  needleea  to  add, 
that  the  pnijleGt  thus  terminated  ruinously.  In  »ub« 
aaqoent  lutti  in  the  couru  of  law,  Dr  TurnbuU  was 
unsucccMful,  and  ilie  Minorquins  declared  to  be 
freed  from  their  en|jiigeuiviits.  By  the  failure  ol'  this 
great  prttject  the  settlers  became  dispersed,  and  as 
they  were  mostly  married,  mukipUed  very  rapidly* 
and  ihuH  tlie  colony  waa  growii^ in  populaliea. 

When  die  revolutiooaiy  ww  tOMt  piacr,  many 
rpyalbta  repaired  from  CaroKiia  ami  Georgia  to  Flo. 
rtua,  and  lUrther  increased  the  numbers  and  the 
wealth  of  the  province.  In  this  condition,  in  178S, 
it  was  ceded  to  .Spain,  in  txchan^'e  for  tlie  liahaaMI 
Islands,  which  that  country  had  recently  conquered. 
As  the  colonial  lawi  of  Spain  neither  admit  foce^p^ 
ers,  except  under  certain  conditions,  nor  allow  a^f 
but  Catholics  to  live  on  their  transatlantic  dnmimon. 
the  plaatatione  were  braheo  up;  the  Bdtiih  inhabit 
auti  and  their  slavei  removed  to  other  couDlriet; 
and  only  the  Minorijulns  and  their  de!-cend;jnts  re- 
mained to  pcojile  the  country,  thus  again  become 
subject  to  tlie  Spanish  court.  They  are  said  to  have 
increased  very  considerably,  and  now  to  amount  to 
upwanit  of  5000  rauls.  Some  few  Spanish  familieo 
have  also  removed  to  Cast  Florida ;  but  altCgetber, 
the  population,  including  imparted  negroen,  ia  net 
nearly  e^ual  to  what  OKiated  whan  the  Britiah  feliB> 
qulsbed  Che  aetttement. 

The  C'fv  i  f  St  Augustine  eon.slsts  of  t})rec  long 
street*  paruliel  to  the  shore,  a  square  or  parude,  aud 
several  streets  that  crocs  the  print  pal  ones  at  right 
angles.  There  are  two  churche*,  but  neither  of  them 
large  or  highly  ornamented.  The  slate-house  built 
by  the  British,  now  called  the  Cabildo,  is  a  band*  * 
some  building  of  atone,  and  display*  conaiderabk 
taite.  The  gotenunent-hou-^c  is  large  and  conva- 
nlent,  but  binH  without  any  regular  plan,  and  has  by 
ii  I  means  a  prepos^eS-'•ir^;^  a|ipeai  i  it  -  .  1  he  abun- 
diiKc  of  orange  trees  which  are  growing  in  the 
t  I'wi,  Lind  wiiicli  are  in  eon.st.Tnt  bloom,  and  liavc 
green  and  ripe  fruit  on  them  through  the  whole 
year,  give  a  pleasing  appearance  to  this  place.  Jt  In 
badly  suppUed  with  water,  an  all  the  tfiiagi  m 
somewhat  Dtaekith. 

There  ia  ao  other  place  in  East  Florida  that  dc- 
aervei  even  the  name  of  a  town.   Matanzas,  about 

twenty  mites  south  of  St  Augustine,  consists  only  of 
a  few  scattered  plantations;  and  Kew  Smyrna  lias, 
by  the  dc.seriion  of  its  Minorquin  settlers,  become 
almost  without  inhabitants.  l*here  are  no  settle* 
ments  to  the  southward  of  New  Smyrna,  and  only  a 
few  trihea  of  scattered  Indians  resott  tltefo  for  the 
chaeei  Occaaiooally,  temporary  habitationa  are  eon* 
ftroeted  on  the  shore  by  people  from  the  Buhuma 
Islands,  who  repair  thither  to  catch  turtle,  or  to  cm- 
ploy  theiiiselvi  IS  ■;  '  ciers,  by  savin*^:  •a]ia:  'hev  can 
from  the  numerous  vessels  that  are  stranded  in  their 
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TMiM.  passage  firon  tlw  Wcik  IndiMi,  flwoat^  die  Gtdf  «f 

floricUu 

On  the  weetwn  ride  of  EaM  Flctldti  thca|^  mv»> 

ral  consiclerabJe  riven  empty  themseWes  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mtxlco,  no  settlements  have  been  Formed, 
except  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  M  uk,  and  that, 
though  protected  by  a  fort,  has  gone  to  decay,  and 
ia  now  nearly  deserted. 

The  climate  of  East  Florida  is  perhaps  the  most 
pleasant  and  salubrious  of  any  in  the  globe.  It  is 
urithin  the  reech  of  the  tropical  winds,  which,  in  the 
nJdat  oPmioraer,  temper  the  heat,  and  give  a  daily 
freshnefs  to  the  air.  In  winter  frosts  are  scarcely 
known,  and  snow  and  ice,  if  they  are  occasionally 
experienced,  di.soppenr  u  it:i  ihc  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
No  country  can  be  more  free  from  fogs,  and  other 
nnxinus  exhalations;  and  hence  the  troops  quarter- 
ed here,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  hare  experienced 
•  portion  of  health  and  lonoevity  ecuct^ Imomi  ia 
•mrpart  of  the  weil«A  coniUMBt;. 

The  Mil  of  Baft  Flofidn  eo  the  lea  iliore  if  geneb. 
rally  sandy,  and  covered  with  tall  pine  trees,  without 
any  underwood  beneath  them.  It  is,  howcvir,  inter- 
mingled with  swamps,  filled  with  Blmnst  impenetrable 
woods  of  every  description,  and  with  extensive  sa- 
vannahs, well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
The  fine  barrens,  as  they  are  called,  yield  with  little 
labpw  vaat  qnantitie*  of  tarpenttne,  tar,  and  pitch. 
The  turpentine  exudes  by  the  hent  oT  the  sun  alone 
from  the  body  of  the  trees,  whose  bark  is  pared 
away  to  ndinit  of  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
woody  fibres.  It  is  collictcJ  bv  ihi^  kIbvch  from 
small  boxes  cut  in  tlie  tree,  near  the  bottom,  into 
which  it  runs ;  it  is  thence  carried  to  a  general  re- 
Mrroir,  from  which  the  casks  arc  filled  for  exports, 
tion.  In  extncting  tv,  the  pinea  are  den  into 
•nan  piece*  t  •  kilo  it  cooairacted  with  then  ott  a 
gratinii  of  iron  bars  laid  over  a  hole  in  the  ground  ; 
by  mean«  of  a  gentle  heat  the  tar  is  extracted,  and 
runs  into  the  pic.  The  pitch  is  made  by  a  simple 
process  :  two  or  three  red.hot  cannon-balls  are 
thrown  into  the  pit  in  which  the  tar  is  deposited. 
A  fire  is  by  that  means  kindled  in  the  mass  of  tar, 
which  bums  with  a  prodigious  noise,  and  produces  a 
wtf  thick  amoke.  The  bmning  ia  continued  till  the 
motstore  in  the  tar  ia  ceniumed  or  dissipated,  when 
the  fire  is  extinguished  by  layirig  hurdles  over  the 
pit,  and  coycriiiy  llicuj  close  with  sods  of  turf, 
Wlicn  the  substance  cools  it  becomes  liard  and  shin- 
ing, and  requires  axes  to  chop  it  out  of  the  holes. 
After  varioua  experimental  projects  on  the  vine,  the 
wdbeny,  and  the  indigo  plaou,  the  English  settlen» 
Awn  the  year  1776  to  IJtS,  ahnoM  ooofloed  their 
agricultural  laboun  to  the  production  of  these  naval 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  had  been  increased  dur. 
ing  the  war  that  rajjed  in  those  years.  'Hie  e.xports 
coosisited  then  principally  of  the  naval  stores,  with 
the  addition  of  soflM  peitiy  collected  by  the  Indiant 
in  the  interior. 

Soon  after  178S,  the  Spanish  settlers,  increa^ied 
ky  recroita  from  the  United  Sutea,  and  atimulated 
1^  the  example  of  the  eidsena  of  Georgia,  began  to 
cultivate  cotton.  The  oorthero  part  of  the  proWncc 
was  found  admirablj  calculated  for  its  growth ;  and 


tlic  banks  of  the  river  St  Mary,  and  the  boundary 
beyond  that  rirer,  which  divide*  it  from  Georgia. 
By  the  law*  of  Spain,  her  coloaiea  can  only  export 
their  productions  to  the  northern  country,  and  in 
ships  of  that  nation ;  but  the  facilities  of  conveying 
file  eofton-w'ool  grown  on  the  Spanish  side,  to  the 
American  side  <>t  the  boundary,  lessened  this  impe- 
diment to  the  cultivation  of  the  valuable  production 
best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  was  ooDDon  to  both  nations,  and  the 
ahipa  loaded  with  cotton  from  the  American  ade  of 
the  rifer  had  thdr  cargoes  principally  fttmlshed  to 
them  from  tlie  grotvtli  of  the  Spanish  territorie?. 
This  contraband  trade,  which  no  laws  could  prevent, 
gave  a  great  eneourugement  to  the  settlements  on 
the  nortltem  part  of  the  province,  and  it  has  conse- 
quently become  both  the  most  populous  and  the 
most  wealthy.  Attempta  have  been  made  lo  calti< 
vate  wheat,  but  hitherto  without  wiecwa;  probthly 
owi^g  to  lha  CDeriments  having  been  tried  on  the 
landy  aoS  near  no  riiores,  and  not  on  the  clay  lands 
on  higher  elevations  in  the  interior.  Maise  and  rice 
are  abundant,  and  form  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

'J'he  woods  abound  with  troops  of  wild  horses, Quadnipcd** 
which  traverse  the  hJimIc  jiuiim-:ula.  They  are  of 
Moali  aiic^  hot  atroog.  They  are  eaatly  lakeo  and 
tendered  tnctable  by  Ae  Indian*,  who  bring  ihen 
to  the  European  establishments,  and  exchange  fhcni 
for  such  weapons  as  they  want.  Their  value  is  so 
tritlinjr,  that  a  f,'0[)d  saddle  may  be  excUangeii  Cur 
twciiiy.  Abundiince  of  wild  l)og»  are  running  over 
the  country,  especially  over  the  islands  on  tlie  tea 
shore,  and  near  titc  borders  of  the  lake*.  They  are 
not  indigenous,  but  evidently  of  EuMpOan  origin, 
and  seem  to  haw  chaiiged  their  nature  very  little  by 
hann^  ceaaed  (0  be  domcaticated.  Nitmberleie  deer 
inhabit  the  woods ;  they  arc  k-tlled  by  the  natives 
principally  for  the  sake  of  the  skins;  but  when  any 
of  the  Lidian  hunters  take  them  near  the  «eiiled 
pai  ts,  they  sell  the  flesh  for  food  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  can  frequently,  for  a  knife  not  worth  in  Europe 
sixpence,  or  for  aome  Other  article  of  eoually  diminn* 
tive  value,  ohtaia  the  whole  caveaae  of  a  deerl 
Bbck  bears  are  numerow;  they  are  of  a  very 
~  Kze,  very  timid,  never  attacking  but  flying 
from  man.  The  hunting  thcni  is  a  diversion  to  the 
inhabitant.'!,  and  their  fle-'^h  is  considered  a  great 
dainty.  There  arc  but  few  cows,  and  still  fewer 
sheep,  and  none  ot  cither  in  an  unreclaimed  slate. 
Goats  have  not  been  intvodlioed. 

The  aea  coaat*,  the  rlree*,  and  the  lake*,  id>ouod  pu^ 
with  evwy  variety  of  fi*h,  and  tfiey  fumiah  fbod  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  people,  especially  on 
fast  days,  and  in  Lent,  whidi  the  Minorquinii,  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards,  observe  with  great  rigidity.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  swarm  with  alligators,  who  feed  moil 
voraciously  on  the  iiinumer.ible  fry  of  .smaller  fisli. 
The  abundance  of  these  smaller  fish  is  a  most  singu- 
lar fact.  The  sea  shore  abounds  with  sharks,  who, 
like  the  alligalon^  find  a  supplv  of  food  br  praying 
OB  the  MnaUer  tribe*,  who,  waen  ptinuea  by  note 
voracious  monsters,  and  asccndiirg  the  creeks  to 
parts  where  thev  suddenly  contract,  so  iiil  the  water 
ai  i»  impede  tha  naaaase  cf  a  boas,  fa  lono  in- 
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FWrkU.    stance*,  uliere  the  cootractiiin  oT  tlic  stream  is  very 
^■^"."^  audJt-n  and  »t»ry  great,  tIio»e  tmalier  ti»h  have  Ikhmi 
Bcvn  so  cloftfily  crowded  as  to  become  a  iiism  actualJy 
fiUiag  tlie  chuwe),  and  even  ruing,  so  wedged  toge- 
.  tber,  above  the  nirfiiiee  of  the  water. 

Thou<;h  the  land  near  the  shore  is  le«d»  uxl  the 
Noil  sandy,  yet,  on  proceeding  to  dw  interior,  die 
pine*  arc  mt  lon^iur  seen,  tlic  soil  is  richfr,  and 
mountains  gradually  rise.  On  the  coast,  the  tuna  or 
prickly  pcarv  form,  with  aii)cs,  tlic  suit  t'cni  ti  ;  in 
•dvanciiig  inland,  ifae  live  oak.  the  hickory,  chesniu, 
and  mdoiit  tMCi  appear,  and  thaee  aie  abaoaaBce  of 
eabbage  trece. 

jiMk         The  bird  tribet  are  vtrj  estenwre  and  mnneroiH 

In  bnth  the  Iloridas.  Wild  ducks  and  wild  geese 
ure  found  in  prodigious  tiights;  wild  turkeys  are 
jilentitul,  of  a  very  kirj^u  size,  some  of  tlicm  wrigli- 
ing  more  than  forty  pounds.  There  are,  be»iii<.'», 
bintanbi  herODS,  cruue^,  partridges,  pigeons,  hawk*, 
and  macaws  and  nuiny  of  the  unallcr  kinds,  tiutuhes. 
juy n,  lailt^  and  ^anows. 

llicrc  arc  some  eoaaiderabte  lakes  in  the  centre  af 
the  province ;  the  most  beautiful  i«  that  oT  St 
(Iforgc.  It  is  near  the  source  of  tlie  ri\  r  St  Juan, 
is  fiUefB  miles  long,  about  ten  Ln  ll»  mciu  liicaillh, 
and  from  fillocn  to  iwciity  ffet  in  dcptli.  I'l  tliu: 
lake  are  some  isiaods ;  tJic  largest  of  tlietu  is  two 
miles  broad,  has  a  most  fertile  soil,  and  contains 
eett^M  of  *B  andent  Indian  ton  of  coosidenble 
extent.  In  tbe  centre  itandt  a  lofty  mound  of  earth, 
of  a  conical  shape,  from  which  a  causeway  if  carried 
to  the  shore  through  groves  of  ma^iiolia>,  oaks, 
pdlms,  and  orange  trees.  From  the  fraj;uicnts  dug 
up,  the  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  jiopulijus. 
It  was  probably  a  station  of  the  ApuLuctiiuti  liidiuns, 
whose  reniaint  show  some  np|irouclics  to  civiU/ation. 
If^f)^  Weit  Plorida,  in  its  piuductiun&,  ia  iu  soil,  and 
lidfc  diaiMlt,  Bonairt]rt«aenAiGa£ait£kwida,tkatUinU 
admh  of  a  more  brief  deicnption.  tt  ia  bounded  hj 
East  PoriJa  to  the  eastward,  by  tin-  ("uH"i>f  Mexico 
to  the  Sduth,  to  tiie  north  itb  bouiuUi)  a  il)coli>t  de- 
gree of  north  latu  1  ii  t'roru  the  AjxilachicoU  to  ita 
western  extremity,  where  Uie  river  IberviUe  s«pA- 
rates  .\  from  Louisiana.  The  province  is  about  120 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  iO  to  80 
in  breadth ;  and,  consequently,  its  longest  side  is  to< 
ruv  of  rmp-**"^  ^*  Peosacola,  the  capital,  ie  in  30*  SO* 
.'Mois.  Mifh  latitude,  and  87"  IS'  west  longitude  firom  Loa* 
don.  It  is  situated  nn  ilu  wi^ti  rn  side  of  Pensacoln 
bay,  which  is  a  most  exctiient  tiarbour,  safe  from  all 
w  inds,  has  a  good  entrance,  secure  holding  ground, 
in  seven  fathom  water,  and  vessels  drawing  20  feet 
water  may  enter  it  at  all  times.  Indeed  there  is 
veij  little  tide,  tbe  gnateti  liie  not  exceeding  one 
Ibot  Tbe  entiwwe  into  (he  bay  it  defended  by  a 
fort  on  tbe  IsUnd  of  Ross,  and  by  a  batterv  on  tbe 
opposite  shore.  The  city  is  delightfully  piace<l  on 
the  sea-coast,  extending  a  uiile  in  len|;tl:>  i:  i!  a 
fjiiartcrof  a  mile  in  breudtli.  It  was  fortitied  by  Uie 
En^^lish,  though  cut  in  a  very  perfect  manner  ;  but, 
being  well  garriKoturd,  it  wiihtlood  a  long  siege  froo) 
a  numerous  army  under  the  Spanish  General  Galves, 
in  tbe  year  1781.  Owing  to  the  principal  magazine^ 
wUch'waa  mppaaad  to  be  bomb-proof,  having  been 
Mtmd  by  •  ibdl,  IB  ojqflowKtoak  (laee,  by  irtddi 


Rlmosi  the  whole  powder  of  the  garrison  n  as  destroy-  r:...  .Ia. 
ed,  and  tt  was  compelled  to  cap  itulate.  The  trade^*^."^ 
whilst  it  was  in  poMemioo  of  tbe  British,  was  cooei- 
derable;  iu  exports  amounting  to  aboqt  L.100,009 
annually,  and  ita  impoits  were  nearly  of  tbe  same 
value.  Bcndes  the  productions  common  to  Ixuh 
Floridas,  this  division  fumisbed  consideraWe  quanti- 
ties of  dyeing  wood*,  and  several  medicinal  plants, 
especially  Ktiakcroot  and  ginseng.  The  quantity  of 
peltry  collected  by  the  Indians,  and  brought  to  Pen* 
siu-ola,  was  mudv  more  considerable  iban  Ibat  wbieh 
found  an  ootlei  by  8t  Angisstine,  81  Joho'e*  and  8t 
Maiy'a  rivets. 

When  Pensaceh  fen  Into  the  hands  of  tbe  la- 
niard, and  pos^cts;on  of  it,  a*  <rcll  as  nf  Ea  t  no- 
ridas,  was  confirmed  by  tlit:  treaty  of  peace  in  1  7bS»_ 
the  grc;iler  part  af  the  inhabit;ints  left  the  country, 
Olid  i»ettied  either  in  Uie  United  Suies  or  the  Britisb 
Islands ;  and  few  Spanish  settlers  having  fixed 
residence  in  it,  the  town  and  provinoe  have, 
since  tlie  change,  been  in  a  daaoUte  state.  The  ex* 

Bnocs  of  maintaining  the  goffenmieiiM  of  the  two 
oridas  by  Spain  has  so  vocb  exceeded  the  reve- 
nue^, that  they  have  required  remittances  from 
Mexico  anuuilly,  to  ihc  amuuui  uf  ae&r  300,000 
dollars. 

Mobile,  with  the  district  around  it,  was  seined  by 
the  American  Government  ie  tbe  year  ISIO,  and 
thou^  the  riglit  to  it  depended  00  tbe  naseltlod 
quastwii  oT  boundary,  it  mav  be  aetteed  here,  with 
more  peoinety  than  under  ue  article  Louisiana,  to 
which  country  the  Americans  asserted  that  it  be- 
longs. It  was,  when  held  by  the  British,  a  jiUce  of 
considerable  iajporiance,  and  most  rapidly  inexeaMng. 
It  is  well  situated  for  comnierco,  as  the  Alabama  A- 
ver  and  district  must  baxc  all  their  productions  pasaby 
It  to  reooh  the  ocaaa,  Thattgh  vessels  «f  laige  tiae 
cannot  reach,  the  town,  yet  iney  <an  andior  secarsly 
within  the  river  seven  mile*  below  it ;  and  it  has  the 
advaiitiige  of  be!n;j  connocled  by  boat  navigation 
w  ith  Ttnnessc  by  the  rivers  Alal>uma  and  Tonibec- " 
bee,  which  arc  navigable  300  inilei  above  the  town. 
These  advantages  were  lost  to  the  place,  w  iiiUt  ua> 
dcr  the  Spanish  Government ;  it  had  rapidiy  decay* 
ed,  and  was  ratlu:r  a  harbour  for  outlaws  aud  coo* 
trabandists  than  a  mercantile  or  agricultural  colony. 
In-lSKh  when  the  avciita  in  Spain  made  it  doubtnl 
what  government  was  to  rale  the  peninsula,  the  in- 
habitants of  Mobile  i^howrd  3  disposition  to  M.-t  tip 
a  guveriunenl  of  Uieir  own.  Folch,  the  Spanis-h 
commander,  was  unable  to  restrain  the  inhabi'auts, 
and  he  relinquiabed  bis  power  to  the  United  States. 
Since  that  peiied  Mobile  has  continued  to  increase, 
and  as  it  ii  now  Mwrnad  to  ba^  and  practically  Is  a 
pait  of  tbe  Stales,  k  may,  at  no  very  distant  period 
bacoow  a  place  of  considerable  iwportaocew 

The  Indian  tribes  bordering  on  Florida  are  tbebOaa 
two  nations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  the 
Aconies  and  tlie  Scniinolcs.  When,  in  1781,  the 
Spaniards  conquered  \Vet.t  and  menaced  East  Flo- 
rida, all  theM  tribes  were  resolutely  lagaged  in  tbe 
Englifh  cause.  They  have,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Aborigines,  considerably  diminished  in  nimiber^  aa 
dm  asMW  cMliaed  population  bas  approaebod  naanr 
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n^i^  wbea  united  can  muster  near  two  thousand  warriors  ; 
but  in  this  enumeratiuo  ore  inciuded  many  fugitive 
ntgtlh^im  from  the  States  that  have  joined  tbem. 
11m  iwihpMtowU  of  the  United  States,  in  ell  dn 
•outhera  parts,  fnoD  the  fSMUnga  which  their  ejatem 
of  negro<«lav«7  hw  cnMted  twmwdi  all  thai  era  not 
of  the  EuK^an  eonpleximi,  too  friMmatljr  Iratt 
the  lodtans  with  unPedinf  eradty.  Tlie  State  ^ 
veramenU  to  the  KouthwarJ  arc  all  composed  of  in- 
dividuals who  ure  maHters  of  slaves;  even  the  Con- 
gress has  a  majority  of  its  raetnber.s  niaitcrt,  of 
slaves;  and  the  Presideat,  ever  since  th«  eittaUli.sli- 
ment  of  their  constitution,  has  been  chosen  from  tlie 
alave>owners  with  but  one  exception.  Coloured 
people,  by  such  men,  are  scarcely  considered  as  hu- 
mao  being*.  No  ajiapMby  «•  kit  for  their  suieiw 
am,  antf  no  lodraw  it  anmM  to.tfiair  oomplanti. 
Tney  are  treated  with  oppmnon,  and  thaj  lataUato 
by  barbarity.  Peace  can  never  be  of  \tmg  duratioo 
between  such  partiea,  and  the  ju»ti(  >  <  f  tin  ^  ausc 
caa  never  be  Impartially  ascertained.  liie  op. 
ponents  of  t^<  [n  lians  who  alone  have  communica- 
tion with  them,  exclusively  possess  the  faculties  of 
reading  and  writing  ;  they  alone  have  tlu'  power  of 
printiDg  their  statemeota;  and  ooaae^ueotly  of  dreaa> 
h|  diMk  Ja  aodi  oalaw*  aa  heat  aoH  their  oim 
vitna. 

CmiiM  ti     Aa  in  tba  tteara  of  the  Uoltid  Stataa  the  powaa 

^Uniud  lion  of  the  Florida*  was  important,  tb^  have  nevar 
ceased  to  desire  it  since  their  acquisiuon  of  !nde> 

pendeace.  No  pretext  either  for  exrhanging  or 
seizing  these  provinces  presented  itself  till  the  Go- 
vernment of  FrancL  hi  Laiiif  masters  of  Loui.iiana. 
Bonaparte  having  induced  the  imbecile  cabinet  of 
Spain  to  cede  to  Turn  the  province  of  Louisiana,  and 
knowing  the  ea^etness  felt  in  America  for  the  ex- 
tension or  a  teiTttory  already  too  extensive,  bargain- 
ed with  the  United  State*  nir  the  mrovinca*  baforo 
the  treaty  with  Spain  waa  oontplaiea.  The  Oofam* 
ment  of  America  paid  the  price  for  the  stolen  track, 
and  thus  became  accomplices  with  him  who  had 
committed  the  fraud.  A  French  Commititiioner,  M. 
Laussat,  received  the  surrender  from  the  Spanish 
(.  jvLTiiiijLni,  and  instAnily  delivered  over  the  pro- 
vince to  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  No  dis- 
pUtO  then  arose  about  the  boundary.  The  Missis. 
eippi  anil  tlie  Iberville  had  been  conndered  by  the 
English,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  as  the  line 
whwh  divided  JLonleiaBa  firom  Florida.  Under  thi* 
eomrictioo,  Fraaoe  raodfod  it  fkwn  Spain,  and  with 
the  same  conviction  it  was  delivered  to  America. 
When  the  United  States  had  thus  gained  Louisiana, 
the  desire  for  Florida  became  more  intense ;  and  on 
the  mo£t  Aimsy  pretences,  claims  were  ftet  up  to  the 
trji'  k  of  country  included  between  the  Iberville 
and  the  Perdido,  which  the  Auiericaos  asserted  was 
a  part  Louisiana.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  Go- 
tanment  of  France  as  to  their  understanding  of  the 
Ifawla  which  they  had  received  aud  transferred.  The 
aoaver  of  France  waa,  that  thqr  had  only  received 
Ae  country  up  to  the  Miedoqipi,  and  tMt  the  dh* 
trict  bslween  that  river  and  the  Perdido  had  not 
been  included  in  the  cession  made  to  them  by  Spain, 
but  continued,  as  it  had  previously  been,  a  part  of 
Florida,  which  Spain  waa  to  retain.  Tboi^b  much 


discussion  between  the  two  Governments  was  car>  Kktida. 
ried  on,  from  the  time  when  Louisiana  was  traivt*^'^^!'^ 
ferred,  no  steps  bad  been  taken  by  America  to  en- 
ftrce  her  claims ;  but  when  the  Feninanla  sra*  over* 
run  by  the  *rmi«»  of  France,  and  no  government 
recognised  by  America  ozitted  there,  the  territory 
h)  dtipala  wa*  occupied  by  the  Americans,  as  we 
have  beiSHre  stated,  with  the  concurrence  of  Folch, 
the  Spanish  commander  at  Mobile. 

When  the  monarchy  of  Spain  was  restored,  nego* 
tiutions  on  the  subject  were  renewed.  The  disputed 
territory  had  been  consolidated  with  the  (Initcd 
States;  but  the  remainder  of  the  Floridui^,  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  to  which  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  claim  could  bo  urged  by  the 
American*,  oontinuad  to  cscito  their  copiditv.  Du- 
ring a  period  of  the  war  whkh  Fhuioe  and  Spab 
had  carried  on  against  England,  depredations,  as  the 
American*  a*ierted,  had  been  committed  on  their 
commerce,  by  privateers  belonging  to  Frenchmen, 
who  had  captured  their  ships,  and  carried  them  in- 
to Spanish  pon^^,  s  111  TL  il ley  had  been  condeuined 
as  legal  prizes,  before  the  cousuis  of  France,  who 
exercised  judieial  autliority  within  the  dominions  of 
Spain.  The  Americans  demanded  from  Spain,  in  no 
ver^  decorous  terms,  compeiuationa  for  the  to**ai 
their  citizens  had  thus  sustained.  Hie  ^aniah  eourt 
replied,  that  they  were  no  partie*  to  the  injaiy;  that 
cooapentation,  if  any,  was  due  from  France;  that 
the  aggrieved  Americans  bad,  by  appealing  to  the 
courts  of  revision  in  I'rancc,  acquiesced  in  the  con- 
struction  put  on  lliesc  transactions  by  the  Spanish 
court;  and  til  I'.  tJi^  courts  in  Spain  could  take  no 
steps  to  investigate  the  validity  of  tbe  complaints,  or 
to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  injury  sustained,  as  all 
tb*  docuRieatAry  evidence  waa  in  the  possession  of 
the  Flreoch  judicature*.  The  nini*ter  of  Bonaoartc 
aaeenad,  tliatt  in  the  negodaitiooB  fbr  the  *alo  of 
LoniHaaa,  a  ooeapen*adoii  had  boeii  aaade  to  Aua* 
rica  for  these  depredations ;  and  that  she  could  con- 
sequootly  have  no  claim  oo  that  account  to  urge  ei- 
ther on  France!  ir  Sjniin. 

As  long  as  iioiuiparte  ruled,  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
can could  gain  j>o  attention  from  hiin  ;  luid  Tallev- 
rttnd,  who  had  been  the  minister  that  carried  on  the 
negociation,  repelled,  in  the  most  indignant  lein*, 
every  suggestion,  and  even  intimation,  that  any  ac- 
count respecting  tliese  captllNB  had  not  been  finally 
adjusted.  V/hoi  Bonaparte  was  dethronodt  and 
when  Spain  wat  entangled  by  the  dispotas  wtth 
her  colonic*,  America  urged  her  claims  with  re- 
newed pertinacity  ;  and  intimated  that  the  Floridas 
might  lie  ceded  as  a  compensation,  and  ilmt  the 
losses,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  mer- 
chants, should  be  iidjusted  by  the  American  govern- 
roent.  As  Spain  was  unwilling  to  aci^uiescx*  in  this 
unjust  pretension,  the  Americaos,  to  ouicken  her, 
affected  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  reoogniafaif 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  as  iwdipeadant  itatav, 
and  aentCoouniaiiooef*  to  diibrcnt  pares  tn  ascertain 
the  condition  of  tho*e  coontrie*.  llie  Spanish  en* 
voy,  alarmed  by  these  feints,  was  induced  to  yield, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  unjust  pretensions  of  Ame- 
rica, and  at  longtli  concluded  a  treaty  ceding  the 
Floridas.  Whilst  ttiese  negotiations  were  carrira  on, 
an 
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bowcvSTi  Pensacola  liad  been  captured,  and  arrangc- 
^V^*' menu  made  tor  the  siMzurc  of  St  Augustine,  by  an 
Americao  officer,  who,  having  beea  seat  to  tight  the 
SaminolB  Indfamst  had  raited  and  officered  an  army, 
uriihont  my  wthonqr  buk  bis  own,  and  in  oppoaitiQa 
10  tlw  bm  «rtlie  Uaitod  Stttet. 

It  qjpears  by  the  Terr  able  ^vort  of  •  Connnhtee 
oT  the  tenate  of  the  United  States,  tint  General 
Jackson  was  ordi  r  1  'i  ,  r'lc  «  rr  di-parlmcnt,  to  take 
under  his  commiiiul  (.nu  nuiitiu  of  tfic  contiguous 
states,  to  attack  and  disperse  tbi:  Si'niiiiolcj,  and, 
when  peace  was  concluded,  to  dismias  tlte  militia. 
That  officer,  however,  raised  and  officered  a  regular 
eimy  of  i  800  men,  but  called  out  no  militia ;  he  waa 
joiDed  by  Generals  Gaineaml  Mlnlwh  with  1500 
meee,  and.  with  tbis  fliree^  «m  won  aaabled  to  di»> 
peiie  llie  SenliMlei,  wfaeie  muiibcvf  j  when  oollect 
ed,  aoiountt  d  only  to  800  or  900  warriors.  When 
peace  was  thus  {gained,  instead  of  obeying  hin  in- 
structions, and  di?mijsin<>  his  troops,  General  Jack- 
son adrancetl  ttito  the  Spanish  ttrritory.  The  go- 
YOrnmcnt  had  given  orders,  timt,  if  the  Indian*  should 
retire  under  the  protection  of  a  i>pani»h  garrison, 
die  American  army  was  not  to  follow  them,  but  to 
lepoct  it  to  tfae  executiye,  and  wait  for  its  instruc- 
lioiu.  JaeikaoD  wrote  to  his  goreniment  on  the  26th 
April  18ia,  **  Ibat  the  IndiaB  fbieea  had  been  di- 
vided and  acatterad:  cot  olF  ftom  all  ixnunaoicaa 
tlons  with  those  agents  of  foreign  nations,  who  had 
deluded  them  to  their  ruin,  anu  had  not  the  power. 
If  thk  V  liail  the  will,  of  annoying  our  frontier."  He 
adds,  that,  "  r  miiking  all  necessary'  arrungrmenLs 
for  the  security  of  tlie  jiositiouR  occupied,  and  de- 
lacbiog  a  force  to  scour  the  country  west  of  the  Ap- 
palecbicolaj  I  *bal)  proceed  direct  to  Nashville,  at 
ray  preaeoce  in  this  comtry  can  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary." Whilat  compeawg  this  dispatch,  however, 
the  anangeoieBta  werepraweding  for  attMcktng  the 
Barriioitt  of  Spain.  Hu  hea^  artillery  was  moving 

from  Mobile  to" ard'*  Pensacola,  and  the  generat,  w  ith 
ISOOmcn,  jumed  it  in  about  three  wctks  t>om  that 
period,  before  that  place.  The  opposition  was  tri- 
fling :  it  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  the  Spanish  goternor, 
with  the  troops,  retired  to  the  fortress  of  iiarancas, 
about  six  miles  distant.  As  its  surrender  was  refu- 
ted, an  attack  was  made  upon  it,  and,  aAer  a  bom- 
bardment and  eaniMnadiais  ftr  tare  dayti  and  the 
loM  of  tevenl  Hvei.  it  «w  enrfendered,  and  the  gar- 
riNOf  agreeably  to  the  term*  of  a  capitutatioo,  waa 
traomorted  tothelilMDdorCnbtt,  The  civil  govenu 


raent  of  Spain  was  iortibiy  suppreraed,  the  revenue  Flai^ 
law«  abolikhed,  and  nniiiicipal  and  financial  officert) 
from  the  Americans,  were,  by  the  authority  of  tiM 
general,  appointed  to  the  different  porta. 

The  executioB  of  two  EngiiihmeB,  Aibutbaeiaadl 
Anbriater.  contmy  to  aQ  the  lam  of  cMKied 
aetion^  hewevar  atracioiu,  it  move  an  indication 
of  the  character  of  the  commander,  than  of  the 
nature  of  a  politiciil  traiisactiuo,  and  may  be  pass- 
ed over  wittiout  remark.  When  the  con<)ueU  of 
W'vsl  Floritla  wai  thus  achieved,  Jackson  gave  orders 
to  Im  second  in  command.  General  Gsuues,  lu  attack 
St  Augustine,  "  to  hold  the  garrison  nrbonert  on- 
til  he  beard  from  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea, 
or  transport  them  to  Cuba,  as  in  his  judgment,  un- 
der eaiating  dremntmoMy  he  might  think  baat." 
Thia  completieB  of  the  gtMial't  deaigne  waa,  beww 
ever,  ihwtcaited  by  the  pronpt  and  decisive  orders 
given  to  Gtunet,  to  detttt  from  the  attempt.  We 
are  not  now  considering  the  weakness  or  the  ini- 
qiiity  of  tile  government  of  America,  nor  do  we  find 
it  necessary  here  to  solve  the  I'robleiu,  to  which  of 
those  causes  the  subsequent  exculpation  of  Jackson 
is  to  be  attributed.  The  influence  of  this  conduct 
on  Spain  teeined,  however,  to  have  been  effectual 
Without  e  retail ue,  or  the  power  of  raising  one,  wkb 
a  miniatry  conataatiy  diangitig  with  all  tbg  capricet 
of  the  noneicb,  with  a  popolatioo  governed  by 
priests  and  monks,  with  the  contempt  of  all  Europe, 
and  with  insurrections  of  a  formidwle  nniure  in  its 
transatlantic  dominions,  the  ambaMador  of  .Spain  was 
reluctantly'  forced  to  yield  to  the  insolent  injiutice  of 
the  .Vmertcan  Republicans ;  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing the  uncultivated  provinces  of  I'lorida,  have  appa- 
rently reDOMMed  their  intention  of  giving  either  coun* 
tenance  or  support  to  the  republicans  of  the  soolh. 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Don  Luis  Onis,  oa  the 

Bit  of  ^aiD»  hat  not  been  tattfied  by  the  eoMi  of 
adrid,  althoi^  the  MipuhNed  period  for  ito  oook 
pletion  is  now  past ;  and  the  present  condition  of  Flo- 
rida  remains  thus:  The  whole  of  Kast  Florida  is  in 
the  po.s»c?sion  of  Spain  ,  Pensacola  has  been  given 
back  to  a  Spanish  commander;  and  the  c<J*inlry  in 
dispute,  between  the  Ibervdle  and  the  Perdido,  19  ia 
the  hands  of  the  government  of  tile  United  State*. 

Bertram's  Florida, — Cardena's  Bittoria  de  la  Fky- 
rida—OoTttMndenoe  between  Don  Lmt  Oim  aad 
M«  HonoKniMrAfr  Secretary  /fdigBM.— OhaarrtiBM 
made  by  tbe  Writer  of  thia  Artide,  during  a  red. 
deoce  or  eight  montha  in  fhwida.  (w.  w.) 
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8rt.  h-~D^iHUmt» 

Thi  fluents  of  such  expressions,  as  arc  tlic  most 
Bkely  to  occur  in  the  suluiion  of  physical  problems, 
naj  be  ytn  eoateniently  arranced  m  the  form  of  a 
Tabu  ;  Ae  piiaeind  aatariu  of  which  will  be 
•xtraoled  fron  Mntr  Hhmdft  Jntegrallafeln.  4. 
Bodlo,  1 810.  It  might  have  been  somewhat  en- 
larged by  additional  matter  that  may  be  found  m 
the  carliur  publications  of  our  countrymen  fVarin<r 
and  Landrn,  which  have  been  particularly  consulted 
on  the  occa5.iL)ii  ;  but  \Variii:;'s  impro%'cnicnts  relate 
most  commonly  to  cases  bo  complicated,  as  seldom 
to  be  applieabie  to  tmctical  purposes ;  and  Landen's 
theonoa^  tboqdi  iDconparably  aoce  diatiiick  end 
better  efreagea  dnua  Wering'a,  tend  ratfwr  to  tbe 
investigation  of  some  elegant  analogies,  than  to  the 
facilitation  of  actual  computations.  Some  of  these, 
howerer,  will  be  briefly  noticed,  and  an  improve* 
ment  in  the  mode  of  notation  will  be  attempted, 
which,  if  univenally  adopted,  would  tend  to  save 
much  unnecessary  circomloctition  in  the  enunciation 
of  many  general  theorems. 

1.  no  eerlier  lettm  of  the  alphabet,  as  Iv  m  f, 
and  ■omediaea  r,  aie  eomnoDly  employed  to  denote 
constant  quantities ;  the  subsec^uent  letters  generally 
for  quantities  considered  as  variable.  They  arc  hero 
employed  as  relating  indifferently  to  quantities  posi- 
tive or  negative,  ana  to  numbers  whole  or  fractional; 
except  when  they  are  used  as  indices  or  expooenta. 

8.  The  Itelie  character  is  employed,  in  preference 
to  ofhei%  tut  deootiog  qoantitiea  io  general,  the  Ro> 
man  fbr  cberederiatic  marks,  as  d  for  a  fluxion,  or 
differential,  tie,  cos,  or  f,    for  sine  and  cosine ;  and 

hi  for  hyperbolic  logaritlim.    The  long  Italic 

however,  not  being  otlierwise  used,  serves  very  con- 
ireniently  as  a  eliarnctcristic,  to  denote  a  fluent. 

S.  When  the  Italic  letters  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  or  any 
Others,  are  employed  aa  indiees,  they  are  to  be  here 
imdcTStnod  ea  denotinK  WBfj  MBiben  without  liniita< 
tieo { the  Ronen  ■nallletten^  m,  n,  will  be  applied 
to  whole  Dumben  only,  excluding  fraction,  bat 
either  positive  or  negative,  or  0;  the  smaiH  Ittdlc 
('apitiil.H  .\r,  s,  to  positive  number^,  whether  whole 
or  fractional,  excluding  negative  numbers  only;  and 
the  small  Roman  Capitab  u,  to  poiitive  iategtn 
eoly,  including  however  0. 

4.  The  ehencteriatic  S  implies  the  ann  of  a  finite 
anaiber  of  terms,  derived  fram  all  the  poanble  veri- 
atieae  of  equanti^,  wUeh  ii  heradanoteil  bjamB 
letter  of  tiw  GMc  al|Mal. 


A  comma,  in  an  index,  denotes  or.  Flaieis. 

G.  The  fluents,  indicatcil  by  the  tabic,  are  to  be 
understood  as  correqionding  equally  to  any  particu* 
lar  values  of  the  qoentities  concerned ;  so  tbat|  In 
order  to  obtain  the  oiptMiieB  of  the  definite  ^pnuB- 
ti^  reqaired  bv  the  eoadlHeea  of  an^  jpnMen,  wo 
nott  always  take  the  diflbrence  of  the  two  values 
found  by  subttituting  two  values  of  the  elementary 
variable  quantities;  aiul  this  nile  being  general,  it 
supersedes  tlie  necessity  of  introducing  a  constant 
correction  of  the  fluent  in  each  particular  case. 

7.  Particular  values  of  fluent.",  limited  on  both 

sides,  are  distinguished  by  accenu,^y^. 


1. 


9. J* «"dcsBj^«"'''^  Ovnffleiiwat  MqaataMd 

with  the  fluent  of      ;  Wallis  extended  it  to 
:  but  Newton  first  discovered,  in  1672,  the 

general  expreuion,  as  compreheodi^g.lfco  £a>« 

ion  of  an  irrational  quantity. 

Kzcrption.    In  the  case  «=— 1»  fto 

fisih,  and  we 


/ 


ever. 


plied  with  neat 
dlosaf 


amy  conalaot  fluxion  what- 
NBi  may  be  ap- 
to  aU  the  more 
ooeaplicaiedlogarithnie  ftmelioiii.  flee  n.  547, 

556,  570.  572.    Taylor,  Meth.  Incr, 

/'  dx  ^  **  d'v  ^  Jt«  d»Y  . 

Y  being  the  initial  value  of  y  ,  this  theorem 
ffives  the  increment  of  y  corresponding  to  any 
inaeiiienit  of  x  beginnmg  at  the  same  tfaaet  » 
WMf  bo  called  the  nunter  kqr  which  epena  a 
waj  to  aD  dw  traaiarea  af  aaaljiaii.  FiNNn 
T^9lor»  MaA,  Iter. 

Sbot.  ni— JtofcW  Ihudom. 
A.  «^o+l«)-*dj 
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hi  (a+ix)  —  y^iy 


dr 


sa/Vi — =  ^  r+  s2./^-'_"-/'J' 

 b   h*  _^  /V'dx       X*  • 
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'     xidx  • 


S  /•dx 


*  (  to  " 


1 

p  Ax  V      b  /*dx 

*^J^+bj^       air  ajTfb? 

a* 


 1         J.  J. 


^  /»  dx  /I       3i«\  1 


f. 


4ft. /l^  /'-i- 


8a- 


) 


9b  Si'x»\ 


Put  ,  lAB^sf. 


2«t+4 


,  8cx-f6 — ^ — k 


Ja-^bx-{-c3^     ic     '    icj  y 


Vac' 


dx 


/*  cdx 


9cx+b  ,  Se  /»d* 


1 


/•dx 


i    /*dx     4    /»dx  , 

V  /"a^y  7 


c. 


r^dx 


r*dx 


6c» 


/dx 


/xdx 
(a+6x+«x*)5  = 


4_  /»tlx 


385 
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«4.  /1J£  JL„  A.  hl^:+  74.  + 

(A*  mg    /'J'dr  _*    a  r  i» 

/'   dx  _l_  b 


62 


b.- 


(a+«x')« 

^  ^    ^  pxax  ■»■»  1    /»  «d« 


.  /A*     3c  \  fix  .  /•d.r 


fig  /Uf  /  L4._»L^3** 


)J  If*    \ita*    a'/ J  7 


dr  dr 


 'J  (a+&xJ)*     V  9«*      18a/  (a+6*»)«  +  go* 


D.  x»'(a+6x^)-»dr  /*    dx  1      6  /»  xdx 

^+4?  86.  r/-,    =  1  *  /•JV- 
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r  rdx 

a.  M=SP-f-l ,  an  odd  number;  putUDg  ft   — ^  , 

180-  540^  yoo^   (ji-^  * 
ir     K     w  » 


aeO^^-x     i»— 1)360° +K      coKC  X 

2       sin  (m— jf_i)  4  hi  (jr— S<b  cos  ^4  k*) 

fMOodly,  4ac  beiDg  <3*,  and  potting  ^(4^ 


1 


93. 


S  ^CM  (m— 1)  m  COS  *  +  i*)  +  2  si 


hi 


tic  2  implying  the  sum  of  the  r  values  dc- 
pendii^  oo  thow  of      From  Coles's  diico- 


91. 


 -s-i  1,  when  2  ts  oegtUive,  putting  k 


a  1 


U 


o*  /*  dx     —  ^  {  c*^'   r^  ''  \ 

'^V(-r*+«)(-f +6)"  4--Wx'+«"7-r'+*^ 


+/ 


xsind 


7«0»  1060*    (w^ajlSQo  ^_,.„ 
,  —  ,  , .  .2  'f-      ;  2,wheB 

»  U  N  K 

J  k  pdddf.,  putting  A*  =  J , «  — J 


2  ^oo«  (m— I)  *  hi  (j^— 2/fcrcoj  (J+ 

f  •h(ii-l>*af«i»gjp^^); 

.  ISO"  MO". 

tngMtb*  rvalues oT «,  — ,  — * 

900* 

F.  x*''-«(<t+i«*+«r'*)-*d» 


_£+/!_  \    r    dr  _ 


successively  ciich  of  tilt  rncits  of  the  equa- 
tion a+ix-J-t  j-- .  ..=0.1-=  A  4-  8j-|.C|*..., 
and  ^=:A+2f  j-f  3<i^... :  )  1 1>. iilcd*h«wiewr» 
that  tlic  deouminatur  contain  highflf  pO«Ci> 
•f «  than  tlie  nunurator,  and  that  aO  (be  TO* 
hiea  «f  (  be  diSerant }  a  linutatioo  Jint  laid 
dawn  by  Newton. 

100.  /     , ,  ;  . — *  «L'— 2  /  -e 


/x'"— "dr       ^       ,     1.  .     ..^  ».      J  /»A  +  Bx+Cx»  . .  dx         /•dr  ti 
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Skct.  W .^Irrational  Fluxions. 


dx 


•••W  tb»  imbiguitjr  of  the  roott 

iMiiig  dMided  bjr  the  conditions  of  tlie  pro. 
bUm. 

107,  /!>  ■  1  r^i^. 


2 


109.  /r-^-i=  


115.  fj^^tj^s -(  La.  **  J. » 

8«  V  ^'y 


116. 


.  •"d» 

fJ^^s  9_ 


f. 


ii«(a4-Ax)» 


HI.       — 4-/'_i_£2*  sA^'N  I 

/•dx 

122.  1  -   L  .   7&  SSAt 

S5b'x\  1       35A»  x»dj 

l£4wyJv(«+6»)d«(j^)^ 
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ax 


'2a  J  a 


^4* 


3^  /'y'dx 

139-  pii  +6xkx=  (J-^^^-Say+^^*y-^ 

r  /  *♦ 

8«*  «/  * 


C.  4»(a  +  &r)*Ar 


VOL.  IV.  PART  1. 


dx 


x''(a4-Ax)^    x'*j^  i 


are 


) 


149. 


Jx\a- 


dx 


as  '^J  k 


13,.  rJ'^^-^* 


dx 


/'dx 

e.  x'*(o+Zu)^dx=x*'jf=dx 


o  o 
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4 

161.  y>(.+4,)id,=(^-^V+f-'j 


f.  ,-»(4i+&r)*d»s^^*<l* 

5 

5  / 


tin,,/—.-  thu,yl^^=«.in. 


x»d*  1     .  t 


arc  sin  jr 


■re 


)  «  * 


/•  d.r 

Btmark.  In  aodie  of  Uwte  cun,  tlie  ligM 
0f  die  MoU,  being  embigiunM,  ic^oire  t«  be  d*- 
temioed  l^'  the  conditions  of  tl)«  problem ;  bu( 
we  aunt  adhere  lo  the  same  root  iu  ttie  same 
Mliition. 

181.  r^%,^JL- 


d. 
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7  V   *«  «VV> 


^1 


/d-r 
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The  Flukiooi  of  which  Mr  Landea  has  auigned 
the  fluenU  ia  tha  fim  ▼«lume  af  liia  JVafftaawtiiMl 
JMnrnnv,  4to,  London,  1780,  by  meant  of  arct  of 
die  eemo  aeetioaa,  an  chiefly  of  some  of  Uie  follow* 


TaUe  in.  «=*=^'**(»+4*f)'"** 


FLUIDS,  Elevation  op.* 


I.  W  iiEt>  a  solid  body  is  partially  plunged  in  a 
fluid,  the  level  surface  near  it  is  disturbed,  and  the 
fluid  is  observed  either  to  ascend  or  descend*  M)  as 
to  form  a  ring  round  the  part  immersed.  If  a  tobc 
of  glaaa  be  ioaerted  in  it  vessel  contaiaiiy  water,  the 
liquid  will  rite  in  a  COBcave  ring  both  on  the  outside 
and  the  insulc;  and  if  the  tube  be  m  ill  i  n,  :gh, 
the  cylinder  of  water  within  it  will  be  eiLvaced  ubove 
the  general  level,  und  the  elevatitin  will  be  greater 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  bore  ts  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  t  .  be  plunged  in  mer- 
cury, the  fluid  in  oootact  Willi  the  gUuM  will  be  de- 
pressed, forming  a  holtow  ring  with  the  convexliy 
upward  ;  rikI  wIic;i  tfir  rlianieter  is  very  small,  the 
cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  inside  will  tiiik  below 
the  level  on  the  outside.  In  all  thei^e  appearances 
the  physical  cau^e  is  the  same>  and  it  has  received 
die  name  of  Capilla  ky  AcnoWj  because  its  cflvcla 
am  moat  renaarki^e  in  the  ouw  of  tubea  with  ex* 
tiendy  nbiiite  diametera. 

No  part  of  Natural  Philosophy  hat  been  the  sub- 
ject  of  a  greater  variety  of  researches  than  Capillary 
Action.  It  has  been  viewed  in  almost  every  pos- 
aible  light,  and  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  suggest  a  new 

1>rinciplc  that  has  not  been  proposed  by  some  phi* 
owpher  in  order  to  account  for  the  obterred  ap> 
peirauces.  One  advantage  hat  resulted  fnmi  re- 
pented diaenaiiaoi  for  bjr  this  meant  the  true  cause 
of  die  pbenomeoa  la  no  longer  doubtful,  although 
there  is  still  considerable  diderence  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  ctrecLs  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  now  universally  allowed,  thut  the  gut- 
pension  of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  attraction  observed  to  taLe  place  between  die 
•bowntwry  particlee  of  which  bodiea  an  oompoied* 


We  shall  not  stop  to  detail  the  different  experi- 
ments which  prove  the  reality  of  this  attractive 
force,  and  we  aball  at  once  assume  that  tiie  two  foN 
lowing  EuiltMf  which  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  theory,  are  (uUy  estaUiahedj  naoiely:,  that 
glass  and  odier  lolfd  bodBei  attract  the  paitidei  of 

nuids  with  which  they  are  in  eonlaet,  nnJ,  that  the 
particles  III  Huid&  atiruet  one  another.  Admitting 
these  two  kinds  of  attraction,  it  remains  to  iBTeatl" 
gate  the  consequences  ihot  flow  from  them. 

2.  Corposciilar  attraction  acta  with  great  intensity  uwsf  Opv. 
in  contact,  or  at  the  nearest  distance^  bot  it  do-  j 
creases  very  rapidly  as  the  distance  increases,  and,  < 
r  r  r'l  j  ie,  is  confined  w  ithin  a  very  small  range. 
Clairaiu  supposed  that  the  slides  of  a  tnpillary  tube 
extend  tlieir  action  to  the  central  partij  of  the  COB* 
tained  cylinder  ot  fluid.  But  in  this  opinion  he  ii 
singular.  All  other  philosopheta  confine  the  sphere 
of  attraction  within  much  narrower  limiu.  They 
suppose  that  the  eorpuscntar  ibrce  has  produced  ita 
full  eflect,  and  Iios  become  evanescent,  at  a  distance 
so  small  that  it  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  senses. 
Hut  from  tills,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  a  particle 
attracts  those  only  which  are  quite  contiguous  to  it; 
ita  action,  although  confined  within  a  sphere  of  a 
T«iy  iBudi  radiu^  nevertheleu  extends  to  some  dia* 
tanoe^  and  reacbes  to  the  particles  bqrond  the  neaMM, 

As  corpuscular  attraction  extends  its  influenee  to 
a  distance,  it  must  vary,  within  the  sphere  of  Ita  ac* 
tion,  according  to  some  Ian-,  which  is  unknown,  and 
ill  all  probability  will  never  be  discovered.  But  a 
knowledge  of  this  law  is  not  neteissary  to  explain 
the  capillary  phenomena ;  for  these  are  caused  by 
die  accumulated  action  of  the  force  in  it^  whoM 
nnge,  and  are  iml^endent  of  the  intemediate  ve* 


*  The  i^nbject  of  this  article  ought,  properly,  to  have  been  treated  under  CAPtLLABY  Action  ;  and  we 
have  thought  it  better  to  consider  it  in  this  place,  thu  ondw  dw  bMd  «f  Tt»u»  CAWltAAKtf  to  which  • 
re&rence  was  made  from  CAni.tART  Aciiom. 
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Fluids,  nations  of  inten-ity  wli'ch  it  may  umlergo.  In  lliis 
'^^V  respect,  capillary  action  resembles  iJie  aitraction  by 
wliich  transparent  bodies  refract  ihu  ray«  of  light. 
In  both  cascf,  what  we  ob&orve  i«  the  total  effect  of 
the  attractive  energy,  which  may  roniain  the  sdme, 
although  the  inuinBedMte  degrae*  of  int«DUt7  be  ui> 
finitely  VBried. 

AtlnrtionoT         Conc  i.ivc  a  fluid  mass  (Plate  LXXX.  fig.  1/,  the 
a  Sukl  _     p.irtitK"si>t'wliiL  li  attract  diic  iuioflier.buttt  Inclu?  sub- 
■MMiM  da  jpctgj  to  the  action  of  no  tulior  torcif ,  not  cvtn  to  that 
tifto?"'     "f  gravity;  anU  let  an  imaginary  »uriacc  be  traced 
through  the  fluid,  having  at  everj-  part  a  depth  equal 
to  the  utmbat  range  of  the  corpuscular  force.  Tben  « 
particle  placed  within  the  imaginary  sniface  may  be 
considered  as  rrcupviiig  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of 
the  fluid,  (!c>cril)i  i!  vxith  a  radius  tH]ual  to  the  grcnt- 
eist  (li>ta:ic(-  to  whicli  attracii'jn  iLjich.  .'-:  whence  it 
is  maniiest  that  ihc  particle  "ill  be  urgt'd  with  cijual 
force*  in  all  opposite  dirtctitt  tf!.    If  ihe  particlo  be 

placed  beiweco  the  boundarit«  of  the  fupcrfivial 
stratum  or  fihn,  the  aphete  of  which  it  ia  the  cantn 

will  cNtrnd  above  the  fluid':!  surface;  and^  on  ac- 
count  uf  the  defect  of  ronttir,  the  purticle  will  be 
Ics*  attracted  outward  than  inward.  Lti  N  be  a 
particle  ao  tituutcd,  and  suppose  that  n  i»  ut-u°.ltei 
particle  as  moch  elevated  above  the  fluid's  surface 
at  N  ia  ianojened  below  it ;  and  truce  the  surface 
PQ  in  the  fluid  aa  far  bcluw  N  as  that  particle  itself 
in  below  the  outer  boinulary  of  the  fluid  nir.  .s.  'I  tien 
the  particle  N  will  be  In 'equilibrium  will)  n  -ard  to 
tin  attraclion  of  all  the  tluid  above  PQ ;  I ;  •.  it  will 
be  urged  inward  by  the  force  with  which  it  k  at- 
tracted by  the  fluid  below  PQ ;  and  as  the  particlc- 
•  at  N  andj"  of^c  similarly  situated  with  regard  lo  the 
whole  fluid  mass,  and  the  part  of  it  below  the  sur- 
face  PQ,  it  is  manifest  (hat  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  upcm  the  particle  at  n  ?a  equal  to  the 
for^e  wisich  urges  t!ie  [  nrhr!;-  ar  N  inward.  From 
this  it  iollowg,  that  LiU  [)ar!iilL»  p'..ccd  in  a  stratu-ii 
which  is  every  wht  re  at  the  >aiiie  depth  below  the 
fluid'a  aurl'ace,  are  drawn  iri«.ird  with  the  •'nmc 
fbrcBj  equal  to  that  with  which  the  whole  m a-  ai 
tract*  a  particle  placed  at  an  equal  height  above  tlie 
fluid's  aurflwe. 

If  now  wc  conreiv»>  a  canal  passing  through  ibe 
interior  of  the  fluid,  and  terminating  both  ways  in  the 
surface,  it  full*  nam  uli;it  I  a^  I'ocn  said,  that  the 
attraction  of  the  whole  man  upon  the  superficial 
dropa  placed  at  the  twnoriKceii,  will  propagate  equal 
nreMiiiea  in  opposite  directionsj  through  the  cuiuil. 
In  order  to  ealimate  the  force  of  comnre^-sion,  we 
may  denote,  by  K,  Uie  prenBure  inward,  cauaedbv 
ilie  attriiclion  of  the  whole  fluid  upon  a  square  lach 
Ol  tlie  superticial  film  ;  liien  a  portion  of  ttic  fluid 
wiiliin  the  camd  will  lie  comprensiil  liy  t!ie  ecju  il 
fi>rces,  K,  aclinj^  in  opposite  (liri  clio;.-.  'Ih.i  is  true 
of  all  portions  of  the  liuid  within  the  superticial  stra- 
tum; between  the  boundaries  of  that  ttraton  the 
cMBpreaaive  force  to  leaa,  being  alwaya  of  the  same 
intenaity  at  the  ■erne  depth,  but  deereo^ing  rapidly 
in  approaching  tlie  >urface.  where  it  is  evanescent. 

\Ve  may  now  conceive  a  fluid  mass,  whatever  be 
ith  fi^^ure,  to  consist  of  a  centr.-il  part,  (.urronnded  by 
an  indefinite  number  of  thin  beds  or  strata,  placed  at 
equal  deptha  bdow  the  surface ;  and  it  will  folloir. 


from  wliat  has  been  proved,  tlot  tlie  compression  is  FlmJ». 
constant  in  all  the  central  part :  and  lilicwiKe  that  it  '■^N'^ 
is  uniformly  of  the  same  intercity  throughout  every 
superficial  Ktrutum,  varying  from  one  ttratum  to 
another,  and  decreasing  very  rapidly  near  the  sur. 
face.  0udi  a  body  of  fluid  wid  therefore  be  m  equi. 
Iflmura  whatever  be  its  figure  ;  in  other  words,  the 
rnrpu.sculjr  attraction  Mali  r>jipin>e  no  resistance  to  a 
ciiLirige  of  ligurc  in  the  fluid,  nor  obstruct,  in  any  de- 
gree, tlie  perfect  nohility  of  the  paiticlea  anong 
one  another. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  thcconduaien 
joat  obtained  ia  eiact  only  wboi  we  confioe  our  at- 
tention to  the  direct  action  of  tlie  attractive  fbrce?, 

ns  \<  done  in  the  theory  <"f  ttie  fi;,;iire  i  f  earth. 
IJut  there  is  another  eti'i.ct  i  au>ed  by  '.Le  direc:  at- 
traction of  the  particles  of  a  tluid,  to  be  afterwards 
considered,  which  taki  s  place  only  at  the  furface, 
and  ffe'n)  "hicli  l!ii>  consequence re^ults,  that  a  boely 
of  fluid  subjected  to  no  forcca  but  the  aUraciion  of 
Jta  own  particle*,  wilt  no  lonjKr  be  indiflierent  to  any 
figure,  but  will  arrange  itaelrin  a  perfect  sphere. 

A  change  in  the  temperature  of  a  fluid  mass  will  E^tt«* 
proiluce  an  alteration  in  the  cohesive  forcv  :  hut  it ' 
appears  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate, 
in  any  aatisfiictiny  naaner,  the  eSiect  ariaing  fhom 
thiii  cause. 

A  variation  of  temperature  will  affect  the  attraction 
of  the  parttclet  of  a  fluid  by  the  change  of  density 
which  it  induces.   When  two  portions  of  ■  fluid  at- 

tracl  one  another,  if  vm'  eori  iiw  one  of  litem  to 
have:  ita  density  changed,  wJiile  tlwi  oi  the  other  re- 
mains unaltered,  it  is  evident  that  their  cohesion  witt 
be  propnriiona!  to  the  number  of  particles  of  the  first 
portie  ii  placid  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  se- 
cond; that  is,  it  will  vary  in  the  din  ft  proportion  of 
the  denrity.  Again,  if  we  now  ose  the  deoiity 
of  the  fecoiu!  p,i;i nn  li'  r-iry,  ihi  attractive  force 
will,  on  this  uceount,  uIm)  sufler  a  proportional 
change.  Wherefore,  when  hotli  purtlonN  undergo  an 
equal  chanjje  of  temperature,  Jheir  cohesion  will  vary 
as  the  square  of  the  density. 

Again,  the  variations  in  the  mutual  distances  of 
the  pai  tides  of  a  fluid,  caused  by  dsanges  of  tempe- 
rature, must  hear  a  finite  proportion  to  the  range  of 
the  corpuscular  ftirce ;  and,  on  this  account,  a 
change  in  the  fluiti".-,  eo'ieision  will  talM-  |i!,.ee,  de- 
pending upon  the  law  that  attraction  follows  in  re- 
gard to  the  distance.  At  a  given  temperature,  and 
under  a  given  pressure,  the  particles  are  separated 
from  one  another  to  a  certain  distance,  at  which 
there  is  an  equilibrium  beiwceo  the  atttactive  force 
which  impels  them  towards  «ne  another,  and  the  re> 

puliiive  piiu  or  .itl  i  an'ii.i:  t!a'  aetain  oflicat.    Tn  tlitSf 
circuiMStatkCC.-<,  tlieiselual  calicjiou  Is  doe  to  th.it  part 
only  of  the  w  lxde  corpusculor  force  whicli  is  cNcrted 
upon  the  particles  placed  beyord  the  limit  of  .ap- 
proach allowed  by  tl'c  given  degree  <if  ti  niper,iriir<-. 
The  cohesion,  too,  ia  diminished  not  only  by  the  de> 
creased  intensity  of  the  attractive  force,  but  a)ao  hy 
the  increased  repulsion  of  heat-    Our  ignorance  of 
the  laws  that  regulate  ihe  action  of  these  forces 
makes  it  iniposMble  lo  subject  to  calculation  the  ef- 
lect  of  a  clmnge  of  temperature ;  but,  when  we  con- 
aider  that  corpuacular  attraction  decreasea  very  ni> 
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 I,  it  b  extraael/  pro* 

«f  ft  Swd  lUkdcigow  miich 
than  Urom  the  vaija- 


fhUi.     plilly  as  the  dlstAOce 
«^vr^  bable  that  the  cohesion^ 
greater  changes  ftOB  thie 
tions  or  density. 

But  capillary  action  arises  from  the  cohesion  be- 
twoen  the  particles  of  a  fluid,  and  the  utuacliua  tlmt 
take*  place  between  them  and  the  solid  bodies  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  contact.  ExperioaenU 
show  that  these  forces  continue  to  act  so  long  at  the 
state  of  flulJitv  ensures ;  their  action  {»  conttant 
under  the  juitne  leuiper.ituri  ;  and  they  are  alTeeted 
in  degree  only  hy  the  variations  of  heat.   In  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  ihall  theriioru 
throw  out  of  view  the  effect  of  tomperulure.  and 
tViiU  confine  our  attention  to  develope  the  con!!c- 
quences  of  eorpuvndar  attraction. 
bi— itM      4.  rhe  attraction  oi  a  solid  body  on  erary  particle  of 
a  fluid  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  it  a  force  per- 
tt^StL.  pend'tular  to  tlie  surt'aei-  of  the  iioliL!.    Thi.,  is  niaiu- 
■asna.        ^^^^       homogeneity  oi  the  solhl  when  its  sur- 
fim  »  a  plane  ;  for,  on  account  ot  ilie  uniform  .ir- 
■pnymant  of  the  parU,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
attractive  force  should  decline  from  the  perpenUicii- 
*    lar  to  one  side  rather  tlian  to  another.  ^  And  when 
tiie  solid  is  bounded  by  a  cur»e  of  any  Irind,  we  may 
still  consider  the  extremely  small  part  of  the  surface 
which  acta  on  a  particle,  im>  coinciding  with  the  tan- 
gent plane  ;  wht-nce  we  may  conclude  thai,  in  ail 
caaea,  the  attraction  on  every  particle  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  awAce  of  the  attracting  body,    'fhe  same 
thing  ia  true  hi  the  action  of  transparent  bodies  on 
light.   For,  if  the  motion  of  a  ray  be  decomposed 
into  two  parts,  one  parallel  to  the  refracting  sarfiw^ 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it,  the  obserred  law 
of  refraction  implies,  that  the  velocity  uf  the  first  part 
will  remain  unchained,  while  the  velocity  of  the 
other  part  wiO  be  iDcreaied  or  diaalnished  by  die  r»> 
fractiog  focse^ 

If  a  smoodi  pUte  of  glass  be  laid  horizontally  upon 
the  eurfucc  of  water,  it  is  found  that  the  glass  will 
adhere  to  the  water.  The  adhesion  is  not  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  fact  is 
equaiiy  true  to  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  There 
is,  therefore,  evidently  an  attraction  between  the 
^am  and  the  water,  acting  perpendicularly  to  the 
plate,  and  caosmg  it  to  adhere  to  the  water. 

If  the  plate,  instead  oT  being  laid  horizontally  up- 
on the  water,  be  {mmersed  trertically  in  it,  the  part 
below  the  surface  wilt  exert  the  satiic  attractions  as 
it  did  in  the  ibrnu  r  position.  Eve  ry  particle  of  the 
fluid  within  the  sphere  of  action  oi  tlie  glass  w  ill  be 
drawn  perpendicularly  towards  it,  and  a  thin  coat- 
fai^  of  the  fluid  will  attach  iiedf  (0  all  the  iaiBeised 
•urfhoe  of  the  plate. 

5.  Although  the  attracdTO  force  eserted  by  a 
solid  body  on  a  floid  is  confined  to  insensible  dis- 
tances, it  must  still  be  considered  as  penetrating 
in  ^onic  degree  into  the  tUiid  mass.  The  ihin 
film  on  which  it  acu  retains  possession  of  all  the 
pioperties  of  a  fluid.  The  particles  of  water  in 
oeotaot  with  the  ^ass  press  upon  its  surface;  the 
panicles  fhithcr  off  press  upon  those  nearer ;  and 
the  uhole  film  is  in  a  i'tatc  of  colin)resi.ion.  But  it 
is  a  disUoguislting  property  of  a  floid,  arising  from 
the  pvfeck  eMbiUqr,  «i     pw«>cl«b  tlu^  •  eremire 


ift  one  direction  will  cause  an  equal  pressure  in  all 
direelione;  and  hence  we  must  infer  that  the  tbhi 
film  of  water,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  compressed 
by  the  direct  attraction  of  the  j^hisi,  will  likewise 
press  lati.Tally,  or  will  make  an  etiart  to  spread  itself 
towards  every  side  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  If 
the  film,  instead  of  being  attracted  by  the  plate, 
were  pressed  against  its  surface  by  a  weight,  the 
lateml  pressure,  estimated  on  a  given  |ap«r6cial 
■Nce,  would  be  the  same  with  the  direct  nccssore. 
But,  as  the  strata,  at  different  dniancee  from  the 

plate,  are  attracted  in  uneciual  degrees,  the  whole 
lateral  force  can  be  found  only  by  summing  up  the 
lateral  pressures  arising  from  the  attiactioa  upoD 
each  stratum. 

Let  AB  (fi^.  2.)  be  a  plate  of  g^ais  on  which  there 
stands  an  upngbt  vessel,  or  tube,  containing  water ; 
and  let  GH  be  a  thin  section,  or  elementary  part  of 
the  water  within  the  tube,  parallel  to  the  glass  and 
so  near  it  as  to  he  attracltd  hy  it.  Supptisc  tliat  to 
denotes  tlie  nri'j  of  the  section,  /i  its  distance  from 
the  plate,  and  da  its  thickncs!> ;  and  let  i  {uj  repre- 
  "th(  ■ 


the  attraction  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  plate 
a  single  particle  of  water  placed  at  the  dis> 
tance  a.  Then,  the  densi^  being  cotistont  and 
equal  to  unit,  the  attractive  force  of  the  plate  npon 
the  thin  elementary  section  will  be  equal  to 

and  hence  the  attraction  of  the  plate  upon  all  the 
water  in  the  tube  wiO  be  eqoal  M  the  intagiiL 

«ix^(«).*l, 

fcnerated  while  a-nereasca  fkreaa  e  to  be  mfinitety 

greet.  The  expruvsion  J*i  {i\).da,  which  we  may  de- 
note by  K',  is  tbereCmte  the  force  with  which  the 
attraction  of  Ae  glass  caoaea  the  dnid  to  prMk 
upon  a  square  inch  of  the  plate,  or  it  is  the  mea- 
sure of  that  force.  If  the  particles  of  the  fluid  were 
attracted  by  the  matter  of  the  (Jate  with  an  intensity 
equal  to  their  own  cohesive  force,  tiien  K'  would  be 
equal  to  K,  that  ia,  it  would  be  equal  to  the  force 
with  which  an  indefinite  maas  of  the  fluid  cansea  the 
i'uiierficid  atrattim  to  pren  inwaid. 

In  the  innido  periphery  of  the  tube,,  assume  any 
determinate  length  ah,  equal  to  >.,  and  let  the  lines 
nc,  IkI,  be  drawn  in  the  interior  surface  at  right 
angles  to  ab.  The  area  of  the  space  abdc  is  equal 
to  XX a;  sod,  because  fluids  preM  equally  in  all  di- 
rections, the  attraction  which  uItcs  the  elementary 
section  towards  the  plite  AA,  wul  cnnse  the  fluid 
below  the  section  to  oNiB  apoB  the  epaco  obdc  with 
a  force  which  is  to  Oie  MtrsetiTe  force  urging  the 
section  downward,  as  >.xo  to  the  artu  of  the  section. 
Mence  the  prcscure  on  the  space  abdc,  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  the  ^ass  fill  UM  demeBiaiy  aectioB 
GH,  is  equal  to 

This  expression  would  evidently  i!enotC  lliP  pressure 
upon  the  »iu  i'ace  nhdc,  if  the  fluid  below  tlic  section 
were  impellecl  towards  the  plate  by  a  piston  exact- 
ly fitted  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  Cut  tliere  is  no 
^fbwnce  between  the  action  of  siicli  a  piston  and 
that  of  the  thin  elementaiy  section  wlien  urged  by 
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Btti  nction  w'tli  e<^u.il  fi^rro  in  the  same  direction, 
'  The  total  force  acting  taterally  in  Uic  length  >^  is, 
thtfvAMre!,  cqtul  to  the  fluent 

g^enerated  iHillc  a  mettum  from  o  t»  be  infiniteljr 
greet.  Henee,  ifweput  H'r^(«).M{«$  then  H' 
will  be  tlic  mcanire  of  the  leteni  force  h  die  length 

eijiiul  to  unit. 

It  i«  obvious,  that  the  direct  attraction  between 
two  portions  of  a  fluid,  a«  a»  lliM  between  a 
flolid  and  a  fluid,  is  attcnUiMl  »  iili  a  lateral  pre«Kure. 
If  we  denote  by  H,  what  U'  beeeeace  when  the 
matter  of  the  plate  attraett  the  fluid  with  the  taioe 
intuiivitv  that  tlio  tluitl  attr;icts  itaown  particles,  then 
H  Will  be  llic  meaiure  ct  tin-  lateral  force  arising 
from  the  direct  attraction  <>f  tlie  tluid,  ami  it  will 
have  the  tatne  relation  to  K  that  H'  hua  to  K'. 

The  lateral  force  it  alwi^e  wy  small  when  com- 
pered with  the  direct  premre.  For  the  fimctioii 
T(«)  haa  a  conceivable  valtie  only  when  eiaeoRmdt 
as  to  be  imperct  piib'f  to  tlie  senses;  in  such  cir« 
cumctancea.  the  product  "((oYxa  u  very  small 
when  coniii«rad  with  ▼(«}  ;  ana,  c«Daei|iMmly«  H's 


yy(«)edk  n 


The  MBafhien  of  the  latenO,  In  oeeipiriM»  of  the 

diff  cf,  pressure,  arises  from  this,  that  every  clcmen* 
tAvy  |>art  of  the  latter  is  estimated  on  the  same  finite 
are.i,  wliilc  the  .-inmUaneon'i  tlinn-nt  <A'  tlie  lurmer 
is  confined  to  a  »pace  incuiuparably  lets.  Tiieev 
two  preteurcH  resentbic  the  power  in  the  hydro- 
etatic  mradoa  and  the  elfiKt  wiikh  it  piediioet. 
in  both  oaeee  we  haee  a  aowU  pxeaauite  ej^ied  to 
a  surface  extrcntetr  minute,  in  equilibrium  with  a 
great  pressure  dittrnnited  over  a  comparatively  large 
area. 

When  a  piece  of  glass  is  partially  plunged  in  water 
in  a  vertical  direction,  the  thin  film  which  is  attract- 
ed by  the  imaaetscd  aurface  endeavours  to  spread 
itadf  on  the  gle»  with  an  effort  more  or  lots  in  pro- 
pertien  to  i£e  oonpretitve  fevce.  Below  the  ear* 
lace  of  the  water,  f  be  htteral  aetiene  of  the  parte  in 
crjutact  mutiiiJly  counfL-Mcl  une  anoihur  ;  but  at  the 
iurtace,  tilt  tx p.iiisivi,'  force  nicet.s  witli  no  opjiosi- 
tion.  The  him  will,  tliLTiforf,  be  )ni>hL-d  above  tlie 
general  level,  and  as  it  acts  by  colit  biun  on  the  con- 
tiguooe  fluid*  it  will  draw  upnunl  a  ])oriii)ii  of  it,  and 
turn,  a  ring  aamNiadiiig  the  immefaed  part  of  the 
glaN.  The  annll  fluid  mm  on  whieb  the  glau  ea> 
ccts  its  attracuon  perform*  the  office  of  u  machine, 
which  chanfTcs  ii  horizontal  force  into  one  having;  a 
vertical  direction.  In  the  mechanical  pro|)erlic.s  of 
a  Huici,  we  thus  have  a  principle  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  what  we  observe  in  capillary  action*  Bok 
alUiough  the  gcoeral  view  here  given  of  ibo  cbum 
ef  the  capillary  phenomena  b  w  fhr  aatiiftctorf,  a 
great  deal  of  discutaion  is  stUl  neceasary,  in  order 
to  deduce  from  it  a  clear  explanation  of  the  lawa 
observed  in  the  appcafaooaa  liut  lake  place  in  di^ 
fereot  circumataocea. 

Hw  idea  ef  aceeaBtif  Air  apiilaiy  ieliMi  tf 


meaae  of  the  lateral  force  produced  by  the  direct 
attraction  of  a  solid  body  opim  a  fluid,  js  due  to  I'ro- 
fosor  Lrslii,  u  jihilnsophcr  to  wliom  physical  science 
is  indebted  lor  more  iJian  one  discovery.    It  is  de- 
veloped and  applied,  to  explain  some  of  the  princi- 
pal phenomena,  in  a  abort  dissertation  pulilitbed,  in 
ISOi,  in  ihv  Pkii^opikid  MmgagtHe.   Thh  ifharr 
tetion  is  written  with  the  aarae  ability  that  charac- 
terizes ell  the  predtictioneof  the  author,  and  nothing 
moro  wn^i  rrcc^-^iry  llian  ti>  pursue  the  ofeM.Tvatti)n 
h<'  liuil  iTiadf,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  theory 
of  tills  branch  of  natural  philosophy.    It  happeus 
thai,  in  thi»  instnnrc,  the  views  of  the  philosopher 
are  confirmed!  by  ilic  uio.'^t  abstruse  and  refined  BMH 
tbemotieal  invcatigation.  The  fomuia  icoad  by 
place,  for  the  attractive  force  of  a  fluid  bonnded  by 
a  curve  surface,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  «!iii:h 
is  the  same  for  nil  ••urlarc-*,  and  the  otht  r  varies  with 
the  curvature  in  cuch  parficuiar  case.    The  first  of 
these  terms  is  the  attractive  force  of  an  iotbtfiaila 
nuuB  of  the  fluid  bounded  by  •  pfane.  The  other 
tern,  wliidi  dependa  open  the  cvnatofe!,  ia  eeofqw* 
eed  of  a  conitent  qoafitity  niidtiplied  mto  half  the 
suni  <if  the  reciprocals  of  the  radii  of  tlie  circle?, 
whic  h  liavc  the  same  curvature  nidi  any  t« o  sec- 
tions of  the  ciirv'C  surface  made  by  planes,  perpet*- 
dicuiar  to  one  another,  and  to  the  curve  surface; 
and,  on  examination,  tliH  oaaMant  quantity  will  ha 
found  to  coincide  with  the  taaaiuia  of  the  lateral  lea- 
dency  of  the  fluid  Caused  by  the  direct  aelioa  ef  die 
first  force.    Thus  it  appears,  that  the  two  quantitiet 
which  enter  into  the  formula  of  Laplace  are  no 
Oth.  r  than  tlic  nieasuns  of  the  two  kindi  ot  force 
which  we  Imw  been  considering}  U>€  one  denoting 
the  direct  pressiu-c  caused  by  the  attraction  of  a  fluid 
mass  bounded  by  a  plane,  and  the  other  aigallyii^ 
tlie  derifaliec  mca  acting  laterally,  which  it  a  no* 
cessary  comequence  of  the  direct  pressure.    In  a 
subsequent  part  of  thb  article,  what  has  now  been 
ad  .  incc-d  will  be  proved,  by  deducing  the  Ibrniula 
of  Laplace  in  a  direct  and  satisfactoiy  mooocr  from 
the  two  kinds  of  force,  with        eon^detltian  of 
which  we  have  been  occupied. 

6.  Imagine  a  large  vessel  DGHF(fig.  S),  which Miaiwin 
CBBtaina  a  fluid  subjected  to  no  foroee  but  gravity  and  '^*<^  ^. 
the  attraction  of  tie  own  pertidee,  and  consequently  ^'^ITlmj 
Iiaving  its  surfu  e  DF  luirlzontal ;  let  AB  represent diMta  tbt 
a  rectanguinr  plate  partially  plunged  in  the  fluid 
wlilcli  it  attracts;  and  supposing  the  surface  of  the"*** 
fluid  to  reuhiin  level,  let  ii  be  proposed  to  invcctt- 
gate  the  force  witli  which  the  attraction  of  the  ! 
tends  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  flniiU 

Snppoee  a  horiaontd  plane,  d  f,  to  be  traced  la 

the  fluid,  a  deptli  cijual  to  the  range  of  the  cor- 
puscular force,  then  this  plane  will  separate  all  the 
superficial  strata,  in  which  (he  prcKsure  is  variuhie, 
from  the  rest  of  the  moss.  Below  tlie  plane  ti /,  the 
fluid  particles  cohere  with  the  same  force  in  every 
part,  and  they  are  lifcewiw  attracted  with  equal  in* 
tanshy  by  all  the  poiattof  the  plate  with  wliicfa  Ibagr 
are  in  contact ;  above  the  some  plane  the  attractive 
force  of  the  plate  remains  unchanged,  but  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  in  the  different  strata  is  v  ir:  iMl  , 
gradually  becoming  leas  and  less  as  we  approach  the 
•wftoB.  ItwID,  tteicAnc^  bftpmpcr,  fiiaito«n> 
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"■M*  mine  what  tendency  the  part  of  the  plate  below  the 
plane  dj'has  to  disturb  the  equilibrium;  mdt*ecand- 
ij/t  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  phto^JI  Attnetian  up- 
oo  tbe  aaperficMl  film  or  tlratom. 

If  the  matter  of  the  plate  have  tbe  nine  iittrac- 
tion  for  the  particles  of  tlie  fluid  that  they  have  for 
ooe  another,  we  may  consider  tlie  plat«  as  a  body  of 
the  fluiti  that  has  coiif.'calcd  without  any  other 
change;  in  which  c&sv,  it  i»  evident,  that,  below  the 
Mperflcial  stratum^  the  cohesive  force  of  the  fluid 
percidea  will  be  eqtial  to  their  adbesioo  to  tbe  plate, 
•od  tfie  ectioQ  of  tbe  solid  matter  will  lunrise  db. 
torb  tbe  eqidlibrimn  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel. 

If  ibe  plate  be  supposed  to  have  no  attraction  for 
the  fluid,  a  canal  having  one  end  in  ttie  surface  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  other  end  on  the  plate,  will  be  si- 
milar to  a  canal  temioating  both  ways  in  the  fluid's 
•ur&ce.  It  wiU  be  in  equilibrium  by  the  motual  •(• 
tnetioni  of  the  poitldea  within  it,  nd  wifl  exert  no 
pWMW  wbaievw  VfOn  the  plate. 

if  fhe  solid  matter  attnct  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
but  with  1  :  ^  ijitr  nsity  thao  they  attract  one  another, 
Uiere  wil!  be  an  adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  plate  in 
proportion  to  the  attractive  force.  In  this  case,  we 
m«r  distinguish  the  attraction  between  the  fluid  par- 
ttCMI  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  equal  to,  and 
ia  eqailibriom  irith,  the  attnction  of  the  aolid  mat- 
tert  wfaOe  the  ether  part,  which  fs  over  and  above 
what  balances  thr  ;iftr;u-titi:i  of  t!i,- "olid  matter,  is 
in  equilibrium  by  tiie  niuiuitl  actioii  of  the  particles 
iq>on  another. 

The  solid  matter  acta  immediately  upon  a  thin 
portion  of  the  fluid  in  contaet  witb  It;  that  portion 
■ttncta  another  oontiguoua  portioni  and,  la  this 
manner,  the  attraction  of  tbe  plate  readies  to  any 
distance  in  the  fluid  V.ir  froiv,  ^lii---.  it  i:-,  maiii- 

fest,  that  the  wliole  o;  u  1'uri.c  gri.'utur  ihaii  llic  lua- 
tOll attraction  ofthe  particles  cannot  be  propagated 
to  a  distance.  Part  of  it  must  remain  conhned  to 
the  sphere  of  immediate  action.    Hence,  if  tbe  plate 


Some  philosophers  account  for  capillary  action,  by 
moans  of  attractions  betvrcen  the  ptate  and  tlte  fluid, 
which  are  supposed  to  take  place,  partly  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid,  and  portlv  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
plate.  Laplace,  in  particiJar,  hat  groooded  bit  se- 
cond, or  more  popular  theory,  entirely  on  such  at- 
tractions. He  observes,  that  tbe  part  of  the  plate's 
vertical  plane,  imintTMjd  In  the  water,  attract?  the 
fluid  in  cuittact  with  it  as  much  upward  as  down- 
ward, and  therefore  has  no  eflect  in  causing  either 
an  elevation  or  a  depression ;  but  the  part  above  tho 
water  attracts  a  tbin  film  in  contact  with  tbe  plate 
upward:  and  the  whole  vertical  side  of  the  plate 
likewise  attracts  in  tbe  same  direction  the  fluid  be- 
low it,  and  situated  in  its  prolongation.  According 
to  Laplace,  it  is  ttte  united  eflect  of  these  two  at- 
tractions which  supports  the  sufpcnded  ring.  The 
whole  of  this  reasoning  appears  to  us  gratuitous.  No 
part  of  the  fluid  is  attracted  b^  the  solid  matter  in  a 
vertical  direetioa,  but  la  a  direction  nespendkolar 
to  the  plateli  sorAee.  The  ftmnersed  part  of  the 
solid  j)re?ents  a  eontinur  ? ui  f  ,!  r  to  the  fluid,  at- 
tracting it  with  the  sanij  iiiitiib-uy  at  every  point : 
whereas  Laplace  neglects  the  action  of  the  plate's 
horizon?!)!  Iioundary,  and  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
atcriLLii  L  LMLTgy  of  the  ralid  matter  resides  onljrin 
tbe  vertical  sideh  We  have  endeavoured  to 
that  tlie  tbin  fihn,  or  coating  of  fluid,  which  coven 
the  part  of  the  soliit  'iMrm  rscd  below  the  superficial 
Rtraturo,  is  every  where  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  and 
of  equal  compression  by  the  attracticm-  uhich  act 
u]Kia  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  force  produced  at 
the  bottom  of  tbe  plate  by  the  attraction  between 
tho  solid  matter  and  the  partidea  of  tbe  fluid,  which 
can  ooBtrfbute  to  eupport  tbe  we^^  of  Ae  ring 
raised  abovi-  the  level. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
plate  u|)on  tlie  superficial  stratum.  Trace  a  canal 
at  right  angles  to  the  plate,  of  the  same  depth  with 
the  superficial  film,  aiid  having  its  horizontal  width 
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attiact  tbe  partklce  of  the  fluid  with  greater  inten-   equal  to  uoit,  and  continue  the  canal  till  it  terml 


mtjr  than  diey  attract  oae  anotbw,  a  part  only  of  tbe 

attraction  of  the  solid  matter  will  balance  the  whole 
attraction  of  the  fluid  ;  and  the  remaining  part  will 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  range  of  the  corpuscular 
force,  but  will  act  only  upon  a  thin  film  of  the  fluid 
in  contact  with  tlie  plate.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
tlie  plate's  attraction  produces  a  force  whidi  is  not 
abeorbcd  by  the  fluid.  At  this  force  comprettai  the 
tbin  film  on  which  it  acts  upon  tbe  plate's  surface,  it 
will  be  attended  with  a  lateral  pressure,  or  an  efibrt 
of  the  film  to  spread  itself  an  all  sides;  and  it  may 
at  firiit  be  thought  tliat  this  lateral  tendency,  by  act- 
ing upon  the  superficial  stratum,  will  disturb  tbe  equi- 
librium. But  It  will  immediately  occurj  that  the  e£> 
fort  which  the  edge  of  the  film  adhermr  to  the  pbte 
below  the  plane  ^  makes  to  raise  up  uie  superacial 
atratum,  is  counteracted  by  the  opposite  effort  of 
the  fluid  situated  immediately  above  the  plane  d f. 
Thus,  in  every  relation  that  can  subsist  between  the 
attractive  powers  of  the  plate  and  the  fluid,  that  part 
of  the  solid  which  is  immersed  below  the  soperfidal 
stratum,  has  no  tendency  to  dlaturb  the  equdlbrinm 
of  tbe  fluid  in  the  veasel. 
T9k.it.  MKT  II. 


nate  bt  a  Tertical  plane  P8,  parallel  to  tbe  plate. 

Let  R  be  the  small  portion  of  tbe  canal  within  the 
sphere  of  the  plate's  attraction,  and  suppose  the  ca- 
nal to  be  divided  in  its  whole  length  into  the  pa- 
rallelepipeds m,  m,  m,  SfC,  each  equal  to  n.  It  is 
plain  that  the  attractions  of  the  fluid  below  tbe  c»> 
nal,  and  on  tbe  two  sides  of  it,  have  no  tendency  to 
impel  It  in  any  direction,  nor  to  nipede  tbe  motion 
of  the  fluid  along  it.  The  canal  is  also  in  equili- 
brium with  regard  to  gravity,  since  by  the  hypothesis 
it  is  horizontal.  The  rectangular  wedge  of  fluid  be- 
yond the  plane  PS  will  attract  the  small  parallel opiped 
contiguous  to  it  witli  a  force  proportional  to  ;  be- 
caoseK  denotes  the  attractive  force  of  two  rectangular 
wedges,  §  5 ;  and  the  same  parallelepiped  will  also  be 
attracted  with  an  equal  Ibrcc  intbe  opposite  dinctioo 
by  tbe  one  next  to  it.  In  Kite  manner,  every  parallei* 
opiped  in  the  canal  is  attracted  witb  equal  forces  by 
those  contiguous  to  it  on  opposite  sides,  except  the 
one  in  contact  with  the  plate,  whicli  :  i'  Lr  ictcd  in  the 
direction  of  the  canal  with  the  force  ^K,  and  towards 
die  plate,  with  the  force  K',  depending  upon  the 
btenii^  (tf  the  plata'e  attraction  for  the  floia> 
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Kow,  if  K'  be  jiut  e^iwl  to  JK,  wbicb  will  ]MW«n 
wfaeiidi«  faitemit^  of  the  plate'n  attractioa  it  half  ttet 

of  t!ic  Ruiil,  the  parallelepiped  n  will  be  situaied  with 
rc^'.irJ  to  tliL-  forics  that  act  upon  it,  siniLarly  to  the 
otljcrs  in  tlie  ccinal ;  in  this  case,  thtri'Tort',  tlic  in- 
sertion of  the  plate  will  not  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  flald,  iIm  mu&et  tf  wliieh  will  teiMin  hori- 


If  K'  be  greater  than  JK,  it  may  be  resolved  in- 
to tn-o  parts,  4- (K'  —  IK),  of  wbicb  OM  will 
counterbalance  the  opposite  force,  and  reduce  the 

Ctitul  to  cqnilibriiKii  ;  am!  ilic  oihcr  par!,  K' — |,K, 


will  act  only  upon  Uu-  (>.ir.illtj!ii[)i|n.(.l  «,  anJ  wiil 
COnprew  it  upon  the  siirtUci-  <>t  the-  piatu.  The 
compression  will  produce  a  lateral  force  proportional 
to  H'— iH.  which  mte»  the  anall  fluid  mass  to 
spread  itself  tOWAfdt  CveiyMde;  and,  as  this  foKN 
is  unopposed  TertScaUy  upward,  the  cquilibriiiiii  of 
the  tluiJ  will  be  ilisturbtd  ;  tlic  siipcrlkjii!  film  will 
fticcnd  ail  rodud  iJie  plate,  aiiJ,  l>_v  inians  of  ihc 
force  of  cohesion,  will  carry  witli  it  t  portion  of  liie 
tluid  till  the  sut^pcndcd  weight  ii  sufficient  to  caun- 
terbalancc  the  force  acting  upward 


If  m*  denote  the  am  of  a  aectioD  of  tbe  li^g 
made  by  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  tfa«  aarm 
face  of  the  plate,  then  »*,  or  ai'x  li  will  be  the  to* 
lumc  of  a  portion  of  tbe  fluid  equal  in  weight  to 

11 —ill. 

ir  two  par&Uel  plates,  AB  and  CD  (fig.  5.),  very  Etewikia  vi 
near  one  Another,  have  their  lower  c:ids  tmntcrsed  in  a  *  ^ 
fluid,  it  i*  observed  that  the  fluid  will  rise  between  '**^*^ 
them  above  the  natural  level.  Conceive  a  mperSdal 
canal  extending  bfliween  tho  fJatea  in  a  direction  at 
ri^iit  ungles  to  their  aorfboei,  bairog  its  depth  equal 
to  the  J;rcat[^t  range  of  the  corpuscular  force,  and 
its  horizotiLal  width  equal  to  unit ;  tlieti  all  the  fluid 
below  the  canal  will  bi  i:i  i  .jui)it.>riuni  with  respect 
to  the  attractive  forces  that  act  upon  it,  and  thcra> 
fore  the  suspended  weight  must  be  supported  tl* 
•GtioR  of  the  two  pktetnpoa  tbe  canal.  OftheloiMS 
wfaidl  act  upon  we  canal,  wo  nay  neglect  the  atti«o> 
tion  of  the  fluid  below  it,  which  causes  the  particle* 
in  (he  inside  to  ptms  p4;rpendicularly  on  the  bottonk 
At  each  end  it  is  attracted  by  the  plates  with  a  force 
equal  to  K',  or  4>(K'— .JK) ;  and,  at  the  vertical 
sides  between  tlte  plates,  by  tbe  fluid  on  the  outside 


When  K'  is  less  than        tbe  paraUdopi^ed  io    with  a  force  equal  ^K.  Wherefore,  when  tbe  canal  is 
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contact  with  the  plutc  will  be  more  attracted  in  tbe 

direction  of  the  cana!  than  towards  the  phite.  When 
this  happens  the  tliiid  is  depressed  below  the  level 
by  capillary  action  ;  but  we  shali  have  tlii?  case  to 
he  afterwards  considered,  and  at  present  confine  our 
attantioa  to  the  former  eua,  when  the  fluid  ia  de< 
vated  abovo  the  level. 

7.  When  the  immeriioB  of  tbe  plate  caoiet  sn  ele- 
vation, the  fluid  ill  assume  the  form  of  a  concave  ring 
as  KLM  tl'latc  LXXX.  fig.  {  ).  If  we  suppose  a  su- 
■perficial  canal  divided  into  p.irallelopipcds  as  before, 
we  may  prove,  by  like  reasoning,  that  the  attraction  of 
the  solid  matter  has  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  tbe  fluid  esoept  bj  the  lateral  force  which  it 
communicatee  to  die  imalf  panllelopiped  in  oootaet 
Kith  it.  And  since  the  attractive  force  of  the  plate 
upon  the  particles  of  the  fluid  depends  only  upon 
tJa  ir  pcrpeudiedlar  distance  from  its  .stirface,  it  rca- 
dity  Ibliows  that  tbe  lateral  torcc  will  undergo  im> 
variation,  but  will  remain  constantly  equal  to  II' — ^H, 
both  during  the  rising  of  the  ring,  and  when  it  ha« 
aturined  die  greatest  elevation,  llie  reciprocal  al^ 
tr.u  tioii  of  all  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  lilcewiae  pro- 
ducLS  pressures  that  are  propagated  inward  from 
the  ^uilaee  ot'  the  fluid,  and  from  the  sulci'  and  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  ^  3 ;  but  these  forces  cannot  be 
in  equilibrium  with  the  weight  of  the  ring  and  tlie 
disturbing  force  arising  from  tlie  ptati'':>  attraction. 
For  the  iormer  forces  nave  no  tcndoitcy  to  move  tbe 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  masi^  whereaa  the 
latter  tend  to  produce  motion  in  that  point  each  In 
its  own  direction.  In  ibc  ca«c  of  eiiaililiriuiii, 
therefore,  the  vertical  iorce  ar;>inr;  iVoni  the  plates 
attraction  must  be  cqu.'d  to  tbe  wi:if:bt  of  the  sus- 
pended ring ;  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  H' — 
will  express  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  flM  ring  m 
encty  unit  of  the  horisontal  estcat. 
Toe  vertical  force  produced  by  the  attrecUon  of 

tlie  solid  matter  lu  g'ns  to  act  the  instant  the  fluid 
comes  into  contact  with  tbe  sohd ;  it  first  causes 
the  ring  to  liiOi  and  than  hecpi  it  auipanded. 


reduced  toequilibnum  by  equalizing  tlte  pressure  up« 

on  its  side^,  there  will  remain  at  each  end  an  excess 
of  force  equal  to  K'— JK,  wbicb  compresses  the  tluid 
upon  tbe  plates  ;  and  the  compreisivc  force  is  ne- 
cessariiy  accompanied  with  a  lateral  pressure  equal 
to  H' — ^H,  which  tends  upwards  and  supports  tbt 
wtjght  of  the  fluid  sunxnded  bdow  the  otnaL 

Henoe  the  weight  elevatod  l>etwe«i  tbe  phtee,  hi 
the  borizonla!  length  X  is  equal  to  g(II'— JH)  x^-; 
and.  since  m- X  1  «  the  volume  corresponding  to  the 
wcij^ht  (ir — Jll)xli  the  volume  corresponding  to 
the  weight  2(11'— JH)X  a,  will  be  equal  to  2m- 
Let  U  denote  the  distance  of  the  pliites,  and  Q  the 
leaai  heigbt  of  the  curve  rarftce  Iwtween  tbem  above 
the  natural  letA,  than,  if  we  oonoeive  a  horizontal 
plane  touching  the  curve  surface  at  its  lowest  point, 
the  n  liolc  fluid  between  the  iiLite.i,  in  the  length  K, 
wirl  be  composed  of  a  small  curve  l  [  oi  lirn  in  tiie 
sliapc  of  a  meniscus,  and  a  paraiiclopiped  ojual  in 
volttllie  to  XxI^XQ*  Now,  when  the  plates  are 
vaiy  near  one  another,  and  the  elevation  ia  const- 
deirtilo  la  comparison  of  their  distance,  tbe  meoio* 
cus  will  be  so  small,  that  tbe  parallelopiped  alouo 
may  be  reckoned  equal  to  the  whole  vonnoe  of  the 
fluid.  lU  nce,  if  we  equate  the  two  enpneiriene  «f 
tlie  same  bulk,  we  dudl  get 

which  provee«  daat  the  devatiou  of «  fluid,  betwe@t 
platca  of  tbe  laiBe  matter,  are  ledprocallv  propor* 
tional  to  the dietanoee  of  Uieptateat  and  thie 9gnm 

with  observation. 

When  a  cnpillary  tube,  or  one  with  aboreless  tl'*"  i3,^,ti^ » 
onc-tentb  ui'ai>  inch,  is  piully  jilunged  in  a  fluid,  the ,  /•.p.fVi 
fluid  will  ri^c  within  tlie  tube  above  the  level  oaTtte 
the  outside.    Let  AB  and  t"D  (fig.  5.)  represeat 
the  sides  of  aucb  a  tube,  MHN  tbe  curve  surface  of 
the  elevated  cotumo,  having  bdow  it  an  imaginaiy 
.Mirface  at  a  dcptl)  equal  to  the  range  of  the  corpoik 
cular  force,  and  conceive  two  pbnee  intersecting  oao 
eaothcrio  iheaxii«f  die  tdie  at  eny  «^gle»  than 
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nA  all  the  fluiJ  below  the  superficial  stratum  will  be  in 
^^1^**'  equiiibrimn  with  regard  to  the  attractions  to  which 
it  is  subjected  ;  and  the  triangular  portion  of  tluit 
Stratum,  bounded  by  the  inside  of  the  tube,  and  the 
liro  ptene*  inteneciing  ia  dto  Msk,  would  likewitc 
be  in  eqqOibrinmy  if  tiM  pmrwea  upon  all  its  verti- 
sidcfl  wefe  equal.  But  tbe  ride  in  oootact  widi 
the  tube  is  attracted  with  a  force  equal  to  K',  or 
iK+(K'— |K) :  and  each  of  the  other  two  sides  is 
attracted  witli  a  force  equal  to  ;  therefore,  wlien 
the  equiiibrium  of  the  attracting  force«>  provided 
for,  tnere  will  remain  an  unbalanced  pressure,  pro. 
portional  to  K' — JK,  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube  ; 
■od  this  direct  cumpressife  force  is  accompanied 
with  a  lateral  teodeDCjp,  proportional  to  U'— ^H, 
niildi  b  directed  upward,  and  sustains  die  elevated 
fluid  between  the  two  intersecting  pinner. 

If  <T  denote  the  circumference  of  a  circle  that  has 
itjs  radiua  equal  to  unit,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  cn- 
pillarjr  tube,  tlien  (H'— ^HWffl"  ht;  weight 
ef  tbe  elevated  column  of  fluid  within  tlic  tube,  and 
m^X**  *iU  be  iu  bullu  Coiweive  a  plane  wbicb 
toadies  the  carve  sarikee  of  (he  colanm  at  its  lowest 
point,  and  let  q  be  the  height  of  that  point  above 
the  level  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  then  the  ele- 
vated column  wiil  consist  of  a  cylinder  eijual  to 
ir'ity,  and  a  small  meniscus  above  the  cylinder;  so 
Uutf  in  very  snmil  tubes,  the  cylinder  may  be  taken 
for  the  whale  bulk  of  (be  cmubid;  wherefore,  by 
equaiai^r  ii,Q  iffo  expressions  of  the  lanM  bitik,  we 
get 

sdiich  proves,  tbat^  in  mall  tubes  of  the  same  mat- 
ter, the  ekratione  am  vaciprocaUy  pi;oponioaal  to 
the  mffii,  or  diameters  of  die  tabes. 

And  because  is  the  same  In  all  cases,  when 
plates  and  tubes  of  the  same  matter  act  on  tlie  same 
fluid,  if  we  equate  the  vnlues  of  it  taken  from  the 
laet  expression,  and  from  tbe  cxpreasioa  foroutrly  ob* 
tabed  ftr  two  plates^  we  ahall  get 

tad  this  shows,  that  a  fluid  will  rise  between  two 
to  the  same  height  it  would  do  in  a  tube  of 
aaao  matler,  haviog  iu  cadioa  ef  oal  to  the  die* 
lanoe  of  die  plates. 

Ti:r<jry  at  Tlie  deductions  tliat  have  now  been  drawn  from 
injuria,  the  principle  of  a  corpuscular  attraction  evanescent 
at  all  sensible  distances,  are  equivalent  to  the  account 
of  capillary  action  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  Dr 
Jurin.  Whatever  may  be  tJiought  of  the  physical 
principle  advanoed  by  this  philosopher,  it  must  b^ 
alloweo,  diet  his  theory  agrees  well  with  observa- 
tioD  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has,  with 
great  sagacitj',  inferred  from  his  expcrinieiUis  the 
irue  [  lace  in  which  the  capillary  force  resides.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  accede  to  his  opinion,  that,  when 
•  cqwUary  tube  of  glass  is  immersed  in  water,  the 
water  within  the  tuiM  it  attracted  upward  by  a  nav- 
fow  ring  of  glass  hnnediately  dme  the  surface  of 
tbe  liquid.  If  the  glass  attract  the  water,  the  at- 
traction must  be  perpendicular  to  tJic  surface  of  the 
glass  ;  the  force  acting  on  the  fluid  cannot  be  verti- 
cal, it  must  be  horizontal ;  and  if  we  would  reaK>a 
strictly,  tbe  proper  inference  most  be,  that  an  at- 
tnctioa  between  the  giass  and  tbe  water  is  alone  iiw 


sufficient  to  account  for  capillary  action.  In  order  HsMi; 
to  explain  the  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  ''^i  ^ 
tr>  the  remark  of  Professor  Leslie,  founded  on  the 
properties  essential  to  fluidity,  namely,  that  u  tiuiJ 
cannot  be  attracted  horizontally  by  a  solid  body, 
without  having  a  vertical  force  communicated  to 
It,  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  surprising,  that  an  ob> 
servation  made  in  1802,  ao  well  calculated  to  remove 
nil  the  difficulties  of  the  theory,  should  have  passed 
entirely  unnoticed,  although,  since  that  period,  the 
subject  lia^  euguged  the  attention  of  the  first  philo- 
sophers of  the  age. 

In  what  goes  before,  it  has  been  shown,  that,  In 
many  cases,  the  height  to  wbicb  a  fluid  wQI  rise  may 
be  found  with  considerable  exactness,  by  comnariBg 
die  btdk  as  determhied  by  tbe  magnitude  of  the  ca> 
piliary  force  with  the  same  bulk  deduced  from  the 
figure  which  the  dis|ilaced  fluid  is  cuustrained  to 
assunu'  ;  Init  a  ri^-orows  investigation  of  all  the  cir« 
cunutances  attending  the  eapiilary  phenomena  re- 
quires further,  that  we  know  the  nature  of  the  curve 
amumed  by  that  part  of  the  fluid'a  auriace,  which  is 
free  to  tAtey  die  impalse  of  aU  the  fbrcea  that  act 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  to  this  branch  of  the  euljeet  that 

we  are  now  to  proceed. 

8.  Ilesuming  the  fu  st  and  simplest  case  of  a  single 
plate  immerse<l  in  a  Huid,  which  rises  upon  tt«  surtace 
m  a  concave  ring,  let  a  vertical  plane  PL  (fig.  4.),  pa- 
rallel to  the  plate,  and  at  a  distance  from  iu  surface 
greater  than  the  range  of  the  corputeuler  force,  be 
drawn  to  intersect  the  curve,  then  the  part  of  the 
ring  cut  oft",  being  K  ithout  the  sphere  of  the  plate's 
attraction,  must  be  su]>portcd  by  the  force  with 
•vhiefi  it  is  attracted  by  the  fluid  between  the  plate 
and  the  plane.  Now,  all  the  fluid  below  the  super- 
ficial stratum  is  in  equilibrium  with  regard  to  tbe 
corpuscular  foroM  to  which  it  is  subjected  { and  hence 
it  is  the  attraction  of  tbe  fluid  between  the  plate  and 
the  plane  upon  the  superflcial  stratum,  which  sup- 
ports  the  part  of  the  ring  below  the  plane,  in  tlie 
same  manner  tliat  tlte  attraction  of  the  plate  upon 
the  same  stratum  supports  the  whole  ring.  AU  the 
fluid  in  the  vessel  being  supposed  in  equilibrium,  we 
may  conceive  that  the  portion  of  it  between  the  plate 
and  (be  plane  is  coev^ted  into  a  solid  without  any 
other  change  of  its  properties ;  then,  if  we  consider 
that  part  of  the  superficial  canal  w  liicli  lies  between 
the  vertical  plane  and  the  level  surface  of  the  fluid, 
the  upper  eml  of  it  wiil  be  pressed  against  the  imagi- 
nary sohd  by  tin-  ntt ruction  of  an  obtuse-angled 
wedge  of  the  fluid,  while  the  pressure  upon  all  the 
other  vertical  sides  is  only  equal  to  the  attraction  of 
a  right-angled  wedge ;  and  the  dSfersnee  oif  these 
fortes  remaining  unbalanced,  generates  the  force  - 
which  tends  upward,  and  supports  the  weight  of  the 
part  of  the  ring  ihoaled- below  tbe  point  ef  its  •«> 
tion. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  flie  attractive  (oree 
of  a  portion  of  n  fluid,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge^  eon* 

talned  in  any  proposed  angle.    Suppose  that  a  fluid 

mass  bounded  by  the  plane  A 13  (fig.  o.)  is  divided  by 
the  plane  I'Q ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
force  with  w  hich  the  attraction  ot  the  particles  con- 
tained in  each  of  the  wedges  APQ  and  Bi'Q,  wiil 
cause  a  small  drop  placed  at  P  to  press  upon  the 
phwe  A6.  Draw      and  FQ  to  bisect  ibe  angles 
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APQ,  BPQ ;  let  tii«  Itoo  FII»  perpendicular  to  the 
'plane  AB,  repretent  tha  fbrfie  K,  or  the  preuure  of 
ilia  drop  caiwed  by  tbe  wttmetioa  <d  $H  tht  fluid 
bdow  ne        S  S  t  and  draw  HN  and  HG  per* 

pendicular  to  PK  and  PG.     It  is  manifest  that  liic 
'    attraction  of  all  the  particles  in  the  wedge  APQ,  is 
a.forci"  in  tiiu  (iin.-ction  I'N'  ;  and,  in  liku  manner, 
the  attraction  of  the  particles  in  tiie  vvtdge  BPQ  is 
•  a  force  in  the  dirc-Ltion  PG.   WhercforL',  since  VH, 
the  united  efiect  of  botli  attractions,  h  rexolved  into 
theforoM  PN  and  PG,  it  follows,  that  PN  will  rc- 
pieieDt  the  attimetkm  of  the  obtuwaiigleil  wedga 
,i>pon  tbe  drop,  and  PO  that  of  the  aciitMuij|Ied 
wedge.   Draw  NO  and  GL  perpendicular  to  PH  ; 
tiien  PO  is  the  part  of  the  force  PN  acting  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  AB.  and  PI.  Ls  the  Viku  part  of 
the  force  PG.    Draw  NU,  and  let  f  denote  the 
angle  HPQ,  or  the  ditf'erence  of  cacli  of  the  ftngles 
APQ  and  RPQ  from  a  righi  angle.    Then  N'G  and 
PH  are  equal  and  bisect  one  another.    Also,  the 
aagia  PUG=sBPG>  aach  being  th« 
HPG.  Where(braGCP=8F«Gss9BK;=BFQ: 
and,  taking  the  complements  of  the  equal  angles, 
CGL=CNO=HPQ=f.    NowGC=JPH=  JK: 
henc  e  CL=CO=JK  sin  ?! ;  therefore  i'0  =  JK  + 
JK^lillj^,  and  PL— JK — JK  «inp.     Tims  the  prcs- 
sure  of  the  drop  upon  (he  pluiie  AU,  caused  by  tlie 
attraction  of  t^e  obiiu^-angletl  wedge,  u  equal  to 
|K+^K  sin^ ;  and  that  caused  by  the  attraction  of 
the  aeat»«ngled  wedga  »  eqnal  to  IK— 4K«ii»fi. 
Curve  forni.    Returning,  now,  to  dm  canal  bdow  tbe  veraeal 
^J^'^J^  plane  PL  fGg.  4.),  and  the  level  surface  of  the  fluid,  let 
1'  Kc    a  ^  denote  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  L  to  the  hori> 
zon ;  the  canul  would  be  in  e<juiHbrium  with  respect  to 
the  corpuscubr  forces  th-it  act  upon  it,  if  the  attrac- 
tions upon  all  its  vertical  sides  were  equal.  But,  ic- 
cording  to  what  has  just  been  investignted,  the  up- 
per end  is  attracted  uy  tbe  fluid  beyond  the  vertical 
plane  PL.  with  a  ftioa  equal  to  |K+iK  tint;  wud 
the  attracdoM  open  each  of  tbe  lenaining  sidea  k 
only  e^ual  to      ;  wherefore,  there  is  an  excess  of 
attraction  equal  to      sin  i,  which  causes  the  drop 
of  liquid  nt  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  to  press  up- 
on tlie  fluid  above  it,  and  vthich  will  be  attended 
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the  negative  signs  moat  be  uted,  because  s  and  v 
botli  decrease  when  j  incrense^.  ' 
From  the  tirst  of  these  cqualioiu  we  get 

and,  if  ihia  be  multiplied  iato  tlie  aeeond  eqoatioa, 
there  will  leeult 

yd,=  -^-^  •• 

thot  is,  since  s=r  sin  i',  i^dj^~3-di  sin  i ;  whence 
*)3«(l— eee«)^/3*sin  ' :  and 

'/"^^  Mii  J  i, 

Again,  (ii=d»  coa  4  —  u'^(  1 — i  un  *i<)) ;  thercture, 

9 

hence, 

— *+^lo(^  tan  \  +phin  ■  i  /r=j3logtan  \i — t^sin'lil 
/  being  the  vaJue  of  i  when  s=o.  Therefore, 


sin»i<)| 


The  value  of  tbe  ordinate  •hove,  that  x  ioereaiea 
without  limit  aa  jr  decteaiM.  Whcnee  h  Alloae^ 
that  the  ewe  ^  ao  aajmptote  in  the  level  aorfiwa 

of  the€aid. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  invest?f:atc  the  ciir»c  form- Cum 
ed  by  tiic  intersection  of  the  fluid  between  two  pa-' 
rallel  plates  and  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to' 
the  plates.    l,ct  y  denote  the  height  above  the  na- 
tural level  of  a  point  in  the  curve,  and  m  the  distance 
of  jr  from  tbe  aiddle  of  the  platea,  or  from  the  point 
where  jr  ia  leaat.  Suppoee  two  vertical  planes,  PO 
and  QK,  parallel  to  the  plates  and  at  equal  distances 
fifom  them ;  then,  as  before,  the  fluid  on  the  ouUidc 
of  the  planus        i  i!  QR  will  attract  the  enda  of 
the  buperficiaJ  canal  between  then\  with  a  force  equal 


with  a  lateral  force,  equal  to  ^Hsin     acting  up-    to  JK-f  JKsin  ^;  and,  a«  ttie  part       is  alone  »uf. 


ward  and  iitmtaining  the  part  ot  the  ring  cut  olf  by 
the  vertical  plane. 

Let       1  denote  tbe  volume  of  aportion  of  tbe 
fluid  equri  in  to  ^H.  Then  }H  lu  «  will  be 

the  weight,  and  ^sin  i,  the  bulk  of  the  partial  ring 
cut  olT  by  the  phue  PL  in  the  horizontal  extent 
equal  to  unit.  I<et  y  denote  the  vertical  ordinate 
of  B  point  in  the  curve,  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  ring,  with  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
piate ;  and  let  t  be  tbe  corresponding  horizontal  or- 
oinat^,  or  the  distance  of  ^  from  the  plate.  Then 
the  area  of  the  onrve  below  the  point  L  ia  equal  to 

J^dM,  die flHnt  nmhing  "ith |r/  waA  tha  voIiinM 
«r  flw  partial  ring  fa  the  borisaatal  estent  eqoat  to 

«ni^  ia  eqaal  to  1  ^'^flf^    Hcnoa  If  we  put  cs 

and  equate  the  two  expressions  of  the  same 
Inilkj  we  ibalt  get  these  equations  which  are  auffi* 

IS 


flcient  fur  ttie  equilibrium  of  the  canal,  it  follows,  that 
the  other  part  JKsin^  will  compress  the  fluid  in 
contact  with  tbe  two  planea,  producing  thcidijr  • 
lateral  presnire  that  tcnda  apwaid  and  euitafns  the 

n'  'it  of  the  auspended  flaid.    Hence  the  weight 
e  fluid  suspended  between  the  planes  PO  and 

Qr,  in  every  unit  of  the  horizontal  length,  is  equal 
to  2x       fin    ;  and  its  bulk  is  equal  to  i'.o~  sin  . 

But  the  same  bulk  i«  also  equal  to  '2.  xj^dr,  the 

fluent  vanishing  with  x.  Whwrefor^  bj  putting  a= 
sin  i,  and  equating  the  two  eKpifliiOBI  w  the  aama 
buU(>  we  get  tbe  equations 

dx   

which  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve. 
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By  cotnbinMg  A*  ttro'  •fiMiM«»  we  geif  y^y= 


Dov  let  i(s=iia  |(|  llwii  i^ia  fcd2iK^lZ?, 


iwing  tbe  height  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve 
■bore  the  levd. 


Again  dx  —  ' 


thefofoie. 


«nd  X  will  M  ftbtdned  by  the  Mcdfieatioo  of  the 
conic  •MtipM. 

Ciotc  mr-     In  the  CM*  tS^  CApiHary  tube,  ooDceivo  an  imagi- 
&tt  io  a  Ca-  nary  tube,  of  which  the  sides  are  PO  and  QR  (fig> 
^"'"T      within  the  real  one,  and  let  i  denote  the  {odioalioo  of 

the  curve  surface  to  the  Iu)rizoii  at  the  points  P  and 
Q.  The  elevated  coluoin,  within  the  imaginary 
tube,  ts  supported  by  the  attraction  of  the  Hiiid  be 
IffCSD  tbe  two  tubes,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
whole  capillary  ctdonD  is  supported  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  solid  matter  of  the  real  tlibe.  Tbe  Attid 
ill  I  iintact  with  the  imaginary  tube  on  HM  outside, 
havinp  the  sh;ipe  of  a  w  cd^c  contained  in  the  obt  i-  i' 
ai5"!c  yo'-f-i',  will  attract  ihv  fluid  in  the  inside  ir<  u 
horizontal  direction  with  a  force  equal  to  JK-f-|,K 
fffit  and  of  this  force  the  part  \K.  sia  t  will  com* 
l>Kis  the  flflid  ring  on  which  h  acta,  producing,  by 
th;«:  means,  a  lateral  tendency  upward,  pro|ioitiot>al 
to  sm  tf,  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  aoa- 
pended  coluiim.  If  r  denote  the  railiun  rf  the  ima- 
ginary tube,  Uien  sin  t'x  v^iH  be  equal  to  the 
weight,  and  ^*  sin  Ox^t,  to  the  bulk  of  the  elevat- 
ed eolitmn  within  tiiat  tube  ;  and,  if  ^  be  the  verti. 
cal  ordtnats  «<f  t  {Mint  in  the  curve  surface,  or  the 
height  above  the  ntond  level*  and  r  the  borizontal 
distance  of  y  fiom  tbe  asb  ef  the  tube,      bulk  of 

Ae  avee  edeBin  will  be  equd  to  fj'ytdr,  the  fleeot 

vmiduiig  with  r.  Wbecefore*  by  equating  the  aqitJ- 
valeot  expression^  we  ahell  get  tbe  foUpwiog  eqii»> 
tioos  which  determine  the  oatare  of  the .  curve  aor* 
face,  vie. 

If  these  equations  be  combined  so  as  to  esteriDi' 
Date  y,  a  diifcrcDtid  cqntioD  between  r  and  twiP 
be  obtained,  viz. 


rdr  /_  1 


dx 


^^^I'ia^  ^  Having  cxploioed  the  most  remarkuiilc  inslan- 
jliTTcrfijftt-*—  "*'  elevation  by  capillary  action,  we  must  now 
Jmr  She  h»»  toHi  OOT  attCBtioo  to  the  casea  where  a  fluid  is  de- 


nrcetnri  below  tbe  level  br  the  same  cause.  It  has 
been  ahown  that  an  elevatioo  will  always  uke  place 
when  K'  and  H'.  are  graaier  than  ^i^  and  and 
that  the  fluid  will  temaui  level,  when  the  came 

quantiliesi  are  equal.  It  followii,  therefore,  that  the 
fluid  will  sink  below  the  level  when  the  former  quau- 
lities  are  lew  than  the  latter;  for  otherwise  there 
could  not  be  an  equilibrium.  The  iliorieiit  and 
most  perspicuous  manner  of  explaining  the  casea 
when  a  fluid  is  desreaied  ia  to  compare  tbeflt  with 
the  similar  cases  er  an  elevation.  Suppose  tbat'AB 
and  ah  (tig.  7.  and  8.)  are  two  plates  ofdifiisrent  kinda 
of  matter  inimtricd  in  the  same  fluid,  which  they  at- 
tract with  intensities  equally  above  and  below  the 
mean  quantity  iK,  we  shall  prove  that  the  same  curve 
which  is  formed  above  the  level  on  the  surface  of  the 
ene,  will  hr-  in  equiiibriuiQ  by  the  action  of  the  other 
when  p.aced  upoo  ita  surfiice  b  a  reversed  poaitieii 
below  tlic  level. 

Conceive  the  two  curves  to  be  intersected  at  inter- 
vals  equal  to  the  ningc  of  the  corpuscular  force  by  an 
iadetinittt  number  oi  plaites  parallel  to  the  plates ; 
and  let  the  curves,  at  L  and  /  (fig.  7.),  have  the  same 
inclination  ^  to  the  hofiaon*  la  the  curve  above 
the  level,  it  baa  been  ahown,  thai  the  force  which 
tend*  upward,  and  supports  the  part  of  the  ring  be- 
low L.  is  equal  to  JH  sin  i! ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
force  which  hupport*  the  part  of  the  ring  below  the 
point  O,  indehnitely  near  L,  is  equal  to  JH  .  (sin  iJ-f- 
d  sin  i).  Therefore,  the  diflFcrence  of  these  forces, 
or  ill.  d  mi,  which  aoay  be  considered  as  a  force 
urging  the  corviRBOBl  dement  OL  upward,  ia  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  elevated  between  the 

planes  passing  through  O  and  L.  In  effect,  if  we 
put  (/  and  X  to  denote  tbe  vertical  and  horl/.ontjd 
ordinates  of  the  point  L,  and  equate  the  two  expres- 
sioDS  of  the  bulk  of  the  small  pertien  ef  fluid  above 
ueotioneEi,  we  ahall  pet. 

jW  SID  6z=^dtTzydx, 
whicli  is  no  other  than  the  differential  of  theeona- 
tiun  formerly  obtained,  (J  7-)  We  may  therePore 
oonceive  that  every  element  of  the  curve  is  urged 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  ele- 
vated fluid  below  it,  the  attraction  of  the  plate  sup- 
plving  the  force  necessary  to  sustain  the  accumulat- 
ed wcigfat  cf  all  the  suspended  fluid. 

In  the  curve  below  the  level  (fig.8.),  the  fluid  on  the 
same  side  of  the  plane  tl  with  the  plate  tA»  4mncta 
the  partick-K  on  tlie  other  side  of  that  plane  :  and  ai 
the  oiuacting  fluid  forms  an  acute-angled  wedge 
contained  in  the  angle  i//— 90  — J,  the  horizontal 
atttw:tion  will  be  e.juol  to  ^K—iK  sia      and  the 
lateral  force  Uience  arising  and  acting  vertically  to 
VH— JH  sin  0.   The  point  I  ef  the  curve  is  there- 
fore urged  upward,  by  the  attraotion  of  tbe  fluid 
between  it  and  the  plate  ah,  with  a  force  equal 
to  JH— ^11  sin      :>nd,  in  like  manner,  the  point 
o  indefinitelv  near  /,  tends  upwards  with  the  force 

JH  JH.'(»in  sin  1)).     The  difference  of 

lese  forces,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  force 
applied  to  tbe  curvilineal  elemeDt  ol,  is  equal  to 
— ilW  sin  < ;  and  it  ia  the  aaine  b  quantity  as  in  tlie 
other  curve,  but  has  an  opposite  direction.  Tbe 
difiereoce  in  the  directions  of  the  two  forcei'eottqg 
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upoD  the  elementj  of  the  two  curves  mmt  from  this, 
'dintt  ia  the  curve  above  the  level,  the  force  acting 
upimd  continually  inereoses  from  the  level  surface 
to  the  plate,  whereM»  in  the  curve  below  the  level, 
it  continually  decreaMt.  Agein,  beoiuae  OL  and  of 
aru  placed  at  equal  distancea  aliova  end  below  the 
general  level  of  the  fljid,  thp  weight  drawing  the 
element  OL  douiuvarJ  will  be  just  equal  to  the  ver- 
tical prcs.-ure  causcii  by  the  superincumbent  i\\\n\, 
and  urging  the  clement  ol  upward.  It  thus  appears 
that  th«  &«e*  irilich  act  npon  the  like  elements  of 
the  two  eotvn  the  tame  in  qtuntity,  but  tliat 
thej  Iwve  ihik  dbeetiMM  nevertedt  which  proves 
that,  becwM  the  cue  ohvb  ii  b  equilibriua,  the 
other  w{1t  be  so  too ;  at  least  this  will  be  the  ease  tr 
the  attraction  of  the  plarc  I  o  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  lowest  point  01  ilie  convex  curve  ia  iti> 
place. 

The  parts  of  tlic  curves  between  the  level  surface 
of  the  fluid  and  the  planes  TL  and  tl  arc  kept  in 
their  ptflioe*  by  the  horizontal  attraction  of  the  fluid 
OD  die  other  aide  of  the  same  planes.  These  attrac- 
tions are  respecdvdjr  equit  to  }K-l-|K«iD4  and 
sin  i;  and  the  one  an  much  exceeds  the 
mean  quantity  JK  as  ilu-  otiier  falls  short  of  it.  Xow, 
in  place  of  the  aitractions  of  the  iluiil  i)aniclci<  con- 
tained iti  t!ic  vveJ|;es  KLT  anil  Ut,  wc  may  substitute 
the  attrnrrkins  of  two -solid  plates  that  act  upon  iho 
fluid  With  .  al  forces;  and  these  plates  will  come 
under  the  condition  we  bare  supposea  with  respect  to 
the  attiactiont  of  the  phtes  AB  and  cb.  It  follows, 
tfaereforet  thit»  beeuac  the  MiiMtion  of  tlic  plate 
AB  raaintahs  die  concave  curve  hi  ka  place,  the  at- 
traction of  the  plate  ab  will  be  solBcieDt  to  onlntain 
the  convex  curve  in  its  place. 

It  is  cviJent  that  tlie  same  reasoning  svhich  has 
been  applied  to  two  solid  plates,  will  apply  equally 
wall  other  caBes«  and  we  may  lay  down  ttiis  general 
proporitlotti  Ttz.t  If  two  solid  bodies,  perfectly 
«qiial  and  rin9ar»  but  composod  of  dijaerfD.t  kiada  of 
matter,  be  immersed  in  a  fluid  which  they  attract 
with  intemlties  equally  different  fWHo  the  mean  qaan< 
tity  JK,  the  fluid  lI  f):  rai«eil  above  the  level  by 
the  action  of  the  one,  a  .tl  liepresied  below  the  level 
by  the  action  of  the  other,  ami  the  t  oiivex  curve  be- 
low the  level  will  dill'er  from  the  concave  curve  above 
the  level  in  oo  leapoct,  except  that  It  wiQ  Iibt«  a  ra« 
TCFsed  position. 

Umit  to  tbs  Anno  bonnds  can  be  act  to  the  attractive  fbrce 
i  which  •  solid  body  ezctta  upon  the  particles  of  a 
'luid,  it  may  be  asltied,  will  oie  weight  displaced  by 

capillary  action  increase  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  solid  !  Or,  are  there  any  condi- 
tions that  confine  the  i  flect  within  a  certain  limit, 
however  great  may  be  the  attraction  of  the  solid  i 
In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  solid  matter  is  confined  to  a  thin  film  of 
the  fluid  in  contact  witli  it ;  and  that  it  is  this  film 
alone  whkh  acts  on  the  particles  beyond  it,  and 
keeps  them  sttsp«>nded  by  means  of  the  Ibroe  of  oo* 
Iieslon.  Hi  1  L<  t'ir>  wei^-ht  m.iintaintil  above  the  le- 
Tel  can  nevi.r  l  iCvcd  what  this  last  force  is  able  to 
BU]  p  r;.  The  elevation  of  the  fluid  will  there  :  i; 
^ulated  b;  the  attractive  force  of  the  solid  matter, 

10 


only  so  long  as  that  force  is  less  than  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  the  fluid  particles ;  and  the  fluid  will  aU 
waya  rise  to  the  same  height  wliea  the  attraction  of 
the  solid  matter  is  either  equal  to,  or  givater  than, 
the  fluid's  coheiloD.  In  all  these  cases,  the  solid  is 
wetted  by  the  fluid,  and  we  may  con«ive  that  it  be- 
comi-v  ciivereil  with  a  coating  of  sufficient  thickness 
lu  iiliitfSd  the  jxirticleson  the  outside  from  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  solid  uialter,  a  new  body  being  thus  form- 
ed, which  attracts  the  tiuid  with  a  force  equal  to  ita 
own  cohesive  power. 

From  the  relation  that  has  been  shown  to  take 
place  between  the  cases  of  equal  elevation  mmI  de* 
preasion*  it  fi>Uowa  that  the  greoleat  depression  will 
take  place  when  a  solid  has  no  attraction  for  the 
])articles  of  a  fluid.  If  wr  l  .i  !>f  yonJ  this  limit,  and 
tuppuu:  that  llie  stiliJ  matter  repels  the  fluid,  the 
capillary  effect  will  not  be  heightened  ;  for  the  re- 
pulsive force  will  be  confined  to  the  particles  within 
tlie  range  of  its  actioa;  bejrond  this  insensible  dis- 
tance the  repelling  power  will  produce  no  efliwt} 
 be  left  to  I 
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and  the  fluid  will  I 
would  do  if  ooauch  I 

10.  In  the  several  casea  Hut  have  been  oonstdaed,  Aagia  «f 

the  weight  of  the  fluid  suspended  below-  tliat  point 
of  the  curve  surface  which  ia  inclined  lu  the  horizon 
in  the  angle  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  ^  H  ihU ; 
wherefore,  if  •  denote  the  angle  of  contact,  or  the 
angle  in  which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  intersects  the 
toM,  then  9<y— s  will  be  the  limit  of  e,  or  what  i  be« 
conwa  at  the  surlaoe  of  tlie  soUd ;  and  contequeaily 
the^  weight  of  the  whole  fltiid  suspended  by  canilfauy 
action  will  be  equal  to  }H  cos  i ;  but,  as  has  Baewiie 
been  proved  {§  7),  tl;e  same  weight  is  also  equal  to 
H'.— |H  i  and  hence,  by  equ.aing  the  equivalent 
quaotitleiy  wa  get 

This  expression  is  possible  only  when  H'  is  not 
greater  than  II ;  but  we  must  not  infer  that  the  theo- 
ry leads  to  any  cootradictioo  in  the  case  where  a  ao- 
lid  body  attracts  the  partidaa  af  a  iliud  with  an  in- 
tensity greater  than  their  own  mutual  action  upon 
one  anotiier.  The  equati  i,  :i  MiM  ijuence  of  the 
equality  ihAt  takes  place  bcuvit-a  th<?  vertical  force 
H' — |H  derived  t>oui  the  attraction  of  the  solid, 
and  tJie  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  deduced  from 
Aa  figure  wmck  the  attraction  of  its  own  particles 
causes  it  to  assume.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  effec- 
tive port  of  the  force  H' — ^H,  or  that  whldi  ia  real- 
ly amplqyed  ia  diiipladqg  the  fluid*  tbM  ean  aniar 
into  the  e()ua^ ;  and  when  a  part  of  tfie  iaine  Anca 

has  no  .  flrrt  Ml  elevating  or  depressing  the  fiutd* 
that  pail  uiuii  be  ncglctttd.  Now,  it  has  been  pro- 
ved that,  however  great  the  force  11' — JH  may  be, 
the  capillary  effect  can  never  exceed  that  produced 
by  the  force  H' — jH  9),  and  hence  it  appears, 
from  the  principle  on  which  the  investigation  pro- 
ceeds, that,  in  the  equatlOQ*  U'  must  be  limited  not 

10  exoead  U,  which  nan  be  taken  for  ita  value  in  all 
cases  when  dte  toKd  matter  acta  upon  the  fluid  par- 

11  '>:  --  with  an  intensi' .  <  ir'icr  equal  tO^  OX  gIMltar 
iliaii,  their  own  mutual  attraction. 

From  this  equation,  it  follows  that  ilit  or-u:le  cf 

contact  is  always  the  same  when  difllerent  solids  of 
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Flu'vlt.  the  Eamc  attractive  powers  are  Immened  in  the 
N^'^'  aame  fluid,  a  property  that  was  firtt  noticed  by  Dr 

Young. 

The  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  being  equal  to 
|H  cos  f,  is  in  every  case  praportiooal  to  the  eoaina 
of  the  an^  of  contact. 
iBituicft-      11«  In  ordv  itiO  ftvthor  to  illustrate  and  confinn 
ijoMiIru.  the  principles  of  the  theoiy  we  have  been  explaining, 
yteee't  tat'  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  applying  them  to 
thf  [letnotistrutc  the  formula  found  by  Liiphice  for  the 
J^^J^  attraction  of  a  fluid  m»m  bounUcd  by  a  curve  sur- 
tmMby  face. 

aflgnsanr*     Coocehre  a  fluid  mass  bounded  by  a  curve  surface 
^        «l»csve oatwBud,  and  let  the  plane  MAN  (fig.  0.)  be 
a  taogentt  and  the  straight  line  AO  a  nonnalf  to  the 
curve  aoTftoe  at  any  point  A ;  through  AO  draw  any 

two  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another,  which  cut 
the  surfaco  of  the  fluid  in  the  curve  lines  RA  and 
CA,  and  let  DC  and  DB  he  two  other  Rcction.'-  of  the 
iiuid's  surface  made  by  piaoes  parallel  to  the  first 
planes,  and  indefinitely  near  them.  Put  ds  and  dt' 
far  tbe  HnaU  curve  linet  AB  and  AC ;  and  dt  and 
for  the  nwaaareii  of  the  inall  eng4ee  which  the  tan. 
gciits  drawn  to  the  curve  lines  Horn  the  points  B 
and  C  make  with  the  tan;^ent  plane  MAN.  TliC 
four  planes  intersecting  llie  fluid  contain  within 
them  a  rectan'^'ular  prium,  standing  upon  the  base 
ABDC,  and  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  fluid 
HHW  at  ririkt  anglea  to  the  curve  surface ;  it  la  no* 
quired  to  find  the  force  which  urges  the  pritm  out> 
ward  above  tlie  tangent  plane. 

Conceive  a  surface  hitersecUog  llie  prism  at  a 
depth  belijw  its  base  equal  to  the  range  of  the  cor- 
puscular force,  then  all  the  fluid  of  the  prism  below 
dtia  im^lnary  surface  being  in  ec^uilibnum  with 
leg^  to  the  attcadioM  to  whicb  tt  ia  auttjected* 
we  hare  only  to  examine  the  forces  that  act  upon 
the  superficial  stratum.  It  is  attracted  by  the  par- 
ticles below  the  imaginary  surface,  and  by  the  fluid 
on  the  outside  of  the  force  bounding  planes.  The 
attraction  of  the  particles  bdow  the  imaginary  sur- 
fiu:e  is  at  every  point  perpendicular  to  that  surface; 
and,  therefore)  tbe  stratum  would  be  in  equilibrium, 
if  the  attractions  upon  its  four  sides  were  equal. 
The  fluid  on  the  outride  of  each  of  the  two  planes 
AB  and  AC  is  a  rectangular  wedge;  and  conse- 
quently the  attractions  upon  the  jjaiticles  within  the 
stratum  caujiing  llicm  to  prc^  pcrptjiidicularly  upon 
tliese  planes,  are  each  proportional  to  ^  K.  On  the 
outside  of  tbe  plane  DC,  the  fluid  is  a  wedge  con- 
tained in  tltc  obtuse  angle  90"-fi^;  and  on  the  out» 
aide  of  the  plane  BD,  it  is.*  wedge  cantained  in  tbe 
obtote  angle  Oo'+di;  the  Bttraolion  b,  therefore, 
proportional  to  }K-)-}K(/^  in  the  first  case,  and  to 
JK-f  JKrf«'  in  the  other  case.  Hence,  after  the  at- 
tractions ujion  the  sides  of  the  stratum  are  eqiia- 
lizcd,  there  is  an  excess  of  force  perpendicular  to 
each  of  the  plancK  CD  and  DB  amnuntiiig  respec- 
tively to  iKtUf  and  llUi.  Theae  dic«a  fofcea  pro- 
duce the  eorreaponding  lateral  preMurn  }H</^  and 
JHf/^ ,  of  which  the  first  is  the  force,  in  the  lenj^tli 
eipial  to  unit,  urging  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the 
plane  CD  to  as>c<'nd  above  the  tangent  plane,  and 
the  second  is  tbe  like  force  acting  upon  the  fluid 
in  contact  with  tbe  plane  BIX  iSerefoce  tbo  a0> 


tual  forces  wMch,  in  the  lengths  DC  and  DB  impel 
the  superficial  .stratum,  and  consetjucntly  the  prism 
attached  to  it  by  cohesion,  above  tlit  tangent  plane, 
are  rc!«pectively  equal  to  ^Hd^^dt  and  iHdidt'.  It 
must  be  observed  that  these  forces,  like  the  curva- 
miea  firom  which  tliegr  arii^  are  independent  of 
one  another;  and  that  any  alteratioo  in  the  inten- 
sity of  one  will  in  no  degree  affect  the  action  of  the 
other.  We  may,  tliertfore,  conceive  them  to  be  ap« 
]>lied  to  the  prisni  one  after  the  other;  in  wliich 
case  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tbe  prism  will  have  tbe 
same  motion  communicated  to  it  as  it  would  have  if 
it  were  acted  upon  by  tbe  aun  of  both,  or  by  the 
single  fore^ 

and  this  must,  tlicrcfore,  be  considered  as  the  effec- 
tive fon  e  which  pushes  tbe  prism  above  tlio  tangent 

plane. 

Let  K  and  W  be  the  radii  of  the  cirdea  that  have 
the  same  cnrvatnre  with  the  aectiona  BA  and  CA, 

at  the  point  A  ;  then  the  small  arcs  AB  and  AC  will 
•tibtend  angles  at  the  centres  of  the  circles  re^ec> 
tivd/»  equal  to  di  and  dfi  coBM^aently  tk^hdi, 

ami  d/sRVr;  <Vs  j^;  audi  if  thm 

values  be  suhttituted  in  the  e«prewicn  of  the  foice^ 

it  wiU[ 


Since  I'/.v  and  i/i'  arc  entirely  arbitrary,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  dtdi',  the  h&^u  of  the  pri«tu,  is  constant  or 
equal  to  unit;  then  the  measure  of  the  attractive 
force  arising  tbe  curvature  of  the  surface,  and 
liiUng  the  pfitti  tbovt  the  tan^^ciit.  plane,  wiU  if 


This  expnainonwmdd  not  Im  a  proper 
dMettfaetiw  fnrc^  nakai  ^ K'  ''°*^*^''*°>*tMi> 

loe  at  the  tame  point  of  tbe  curve  aurihoe,  for  any 

two  pl  nu's  perpendicular  to  One  another  and  to  tl>e 
carve  suriat  e  ;  bvit  this  is  a  well  known  property  be- 
lon^'in;:  to  all  curve  surfaces. 

If  the  surface  of  the  fluid  be  convex  outward,  tJie 
preceding  expression  will  beoomc  negative,  and  the 
force  will  chanae  ite  direction  and  diraw  the  prim 
inward,  below  the  tangent  plane. 

The  force  arising  from  the  curvature  of  the  sur- 
face is  independent  of  the  direct  attraction  of  the 
fluid  mass  u))on  the  prisui.  This  lost  force  is  pro- 
portional tu  K ;  it  ia  the  eame  whatever  bo  the  fi- 
gure of  the  fluid,  and  it  is  always  directed  inward. 
i§  8.)  The  whole  force  which  drawa  iowwd  a  column 
upon  a  given  bate  i%  therefor^  prdportiQiial  to 


This  ia  tbe  fonnula.  of  Laplace;  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  obtahied  it  provea  dearly  that  the 
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symbol  which  make*  its  appearance  in  the  analytical 
operations  of  the  illiutrious  geometer,  is,  in  reality, 
the  meMure  of  the  Ittenl  preMure  necenaiiiy  nv- 
tendiqg  die  direct  attcecdoa  of  the  peitidei  ef  a 
flaid. 

In  «  fluid  wamtt  wUdi  ■  eiibjected  to  no  Ibroei 
buc  tbe  •ttraetient  of  iM  own  panicles,  and  whidi 
is  m  equiltbrium,  if  we  eooeeive  a  slender  canal  pais* 

iiig  tlirough  the  iatcrior  and  forming  a  commuaica- 
tion  between  anj'  two  pnintd  of  the  surface,  the  ca- 
nal nil)  be  in  eqailibnum  taken  separately  (fig.  1.). 
Of  the  forces  io  action  at  the  ends,  those  which  arise 
from  the  direct  attraction  of  the  whole  mats,  be* 
ioe  eqiwl  and  oppMitCi  connteimet  one  aaotber  in 
•irposftiont  orne  eaiiel:  but  the  other  Hmm, 
which  depend  on  the  curvature,  and  which,  in  fedi> 
ty,  are  nothing  more  than  the  lateral  tendenciee  ont> 
ward,  produced  by  the  direct  attraction  of  the  par* 
tides  surrounding  the  two  orihces,  cannot  be  equal 
to  one  another  in  all  poBtieM  of  the  eanalt  uiueM 
the  fuQCtioa 

R  ^R' 

have  the  same  v^ue  at  ull  points  of  the  curve  sur* 
face,  which  is  the  c;;^  :  ni  no  solid  figure  except  a 
epiiere.  Such  a  body  of  fluid,  therefore,  cannot  b« 
in  eipdlibrfnin  mdeat  in  ibm  be  perftetlj  epheri- 
cal; 

The  fbrmula  of  Lajplace  must  be  considered  as  a 
gieeit  atcptnade  in  tbie  breach  of  natural  phOoiopby, 
not  odIt  beeante  it  moRtainB  fbo  eomiection  ok- 

tween  the  prcMure  and  ilic  curvntiirc,  in  wliicfi  it 
agrees  with  the  hypotheKis  of  Segncr  and  Dr  Y  oung, 
but  also  because  it  brings  into  view  tlic  forces  K  and 
H,  and  draws  the  attention  to  the  relation  tliuy  liavt;  to 
one  another,  and  to  theprimitive  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles. The  labours  of  philosophers  have  discovered 
the  facts  of  capillary  action,  which  have  been  veri* 
fied  bf  ionumerable  ezpefteente;  but  if  tbe  truth  ie 
to  be  ttld,  it  may  be  aflmed  that,  nedoaiiig  bide 
from  the  present  time  to  the  speculations  of  the 
Florentine  academicians,  the  fornuda  of  Laplace, 
and  the  remark  of  Professor  Leslie  relating  to  tlie 
lateral  force,  are  the  only  approaches  that  have 
been  made  to  a  ioaad  fb^fmiui  MoeoiA  of  the  phe> 


FLUID& 

dr      W         e«  ■ 
aad,  if  we  pot  as     iheM  eqnationn  wfll 


MtOttiof  compvling  the  Depression  of  the  iUiirCMy 

in  the  Tubes  nf  Barometers. 

It  is  a  prebiera  of  no  small  difficulty  to  determine 
the  vertical  ordiuatcs  of  the  curve  surface  in  a  ca» 
inUary  tube  from  the  differential  ecjualions  that  have 
Deen  investigated.  The  research  possesses  consider- 
able  intereitt  at  it  applies  to  the  correction  of  the 
obierved  beighta  of  toe  mercury  in  a  barometer,  by 
enabling  ui  to  coiDPme  tbe  depression  artstnn  from 
capillary  acttoit.  It  ii  IBOM  fK^ioiMj  with  a  idaw 
to  this  a|)pi;<:ation  thai  the  pnblom  It  hen  TM7 
briefly  considcreii.  ^ 

Rc'uiiii;  L'  the  equations  of  the  carfV  fOlfiwe  fal  a 
tube,  found  in  §  ii,  we  get 


da  VI— 

In  thaw  equaticm!,  whenaiaes  we  ha?e 

and  heoce,  if  j  denote  the  elevation  or  depmrion, 

or  tbe  loMt  vehie  oTk  aeD-|=2-,  when  ase. 

P  * 

When  a  ii  tnnll  the  cqoatieB  (1)  wfll  eoneida 
verj  oearij  with  the  mote  ample  equathn 


dx 


(«). 


And  if.  in  tbia  fatti  eqnationk  we  put  mss)*,  s^it, 
wediallget 

daj^_ 
"5r  — *• 

hence, 

Aflaln.ifwepnl^aeiA'',  ebeliy  AeheMeftha 
hypcfbolic  lagwidwi^  we  thall  get  bj  iiihitit«tieo« 


1   ,  13 


Thus  we  have  these  two  expressions  ot  u>,  %'iz. 
w  =  a^BSi^X 


each  of  which,  being  multiplied  by  a  conftnnt  qunn- 
tity,  will  exhibit  the  geni  ral  value,  on  the  tupposi- 
tion  that  to  vanishes  with  x :  but  tbe  constant  quao> 
tity  it  BM  aeeeenry  for  the  pwpeae  we  have  la 

view. 


Now,  let  t  s       then,  on  aeooenit  of  the  cqna* 


ihNM  (1)  ead  (8),  we  shaO  leadilj  get, 

dds  .  dr  .  ^dw  ds 

d? 

'4 

wbtcb  may  be  thus  written  i 
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7^ 


1?? 


FLUIDS. 

4.  *6> 


856  286720" 
These  formulc  will  enable  us  to  conipuu  ilv  va- 
lue* oif  Q,  Q'  &c  with  mtfficient  exactn««i  when  <j« 
not  ««treiaely  large.  By  siiliadtaliog  ia  Ac  sswa- 

•d  Tidue  df  •=  -s=|i.  »d  diWfUif  AM  K« 


|«;  tlieicfiire,  lum 

■id  if  we  multiply  both  sides  hy  c  >nd  expind  H  s  ft + i*.  A.'.  ** A*.  ^+  Ne- 
llie tadical  on  the  right  biuid  tide,  w«  ihall  get 


we  iIibH  h«TC 


+  16 


4fvdt 


+  &c 

b  order  lo  iiitegr«t«  tU>  mptenioa, 


at 


&c. 


then,  by  gubstituting  these  values,  and  equnting  the 
ternw  cootaiDtng  Uic  like  powers  ai  k,  we  ishail  get 


and  hence  if  wc  put  /  ^ 

&c.  .  (3) 

In  thi«  method  of  proc«eding  thff  coefficicius  in 
the  eeiiet  for/ are  in  every  caso  vt  ry  imall,  and  de- 
CfCMeM  fast,  that  a  few  of  the  first  term*  determine 
the  telne  of  /  with  sulfiuwu  t  xatane«a.  lo  reality, 
as  t  increaaei,  each  of  the  coeficieoU  increases  fron 
0  to  a  ceftein  Unit;  whcnee  it  Mkm%  that  /  wtU 
1  to  A  oertab  llnitwUeb  ie  greeter 


'85 


M 


<1\ 


dt  ^  P 


Id  eider  to  prove  whet  he*  been  Mltanodd»  ead  to 
dctemiMtiM  lialtefj;  «« 
etiteM  io  «lMiei|«atieo  (S}s  tlieo, 

Again,  put  a  =<r      ;  dm, 


aod  hence, 


Now,  if  we  expand  c*^  —  >.*  in  a  »ories,  we 
•hall  get,  by  means  of  the  two  first  equntions,  first 
a  value  of  M,  and  then  one  of  N,  each  in  a  teriea : 
and  by  a  like  procedure  with  the  other  eqoatieaa,  it 
will  he  found  AaC 

+  JJJQQ+  igojKjo  + 

ate. 

VOI~  IV.  PART  II. 


b 
have 


IS    1     «S  1 
^  +  8  128  + 

of  the  different  aemaptaoe^  ««. 


1~ 


Witt 


The  ei^ret^oa  ^ 

lueofte  that  vanishes  with  x  ;  for  it  vanishes  with 
X,  and  we  conceive  that  J-^Il  contains  an  nrbitrary 
constant  not  neces-ary  to  be  determined  here. 
If  now  weswbatiitKe  ihie  valtia  of  wfaithecqua* 
ae 
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tion  (A),  «nd  obiflrve  HbtA  S^ss— i  +  «£.  we 


FLUIDS. 


256  '-^  '  l'22»S 
from  which  we  derive 


•od,  b^nultiplytog  both  aidM  17  c^A^«  and 
!  dw  ndlcd,  w«  have 


4- Ac 
In  oidar  to  imtignite  tlui 
cume. 


8 


1'2S     1;2'JSS  yf^.iOt' 

Tbi«  ia  the  limit  to  which  /  tend*  a*  x  increases,  and 
wfth  which  it  GOmcidet  when  x  it  in6nitely  great. 
It  remains  now  to  apply  the  formula;  iliat  hav* 

been  bvcadgated.  lf»  in  the  cqwrtioB,  §he^y^ 

4),  «e  subftUute  q  +  v'  for  y>  «•  ahall  get 


and  Ae 


the  dUmetcr  nf  the  tubet  the  mne 


c 


3-  =  T--Mc 


theo«  bj  •ubstitotiDg  and  proceedh^  aa  bafine,  wa 
diallgec 

rfN 


Bf  aieans  of  the  two  fiitt  equatioo««  we  gat 

lis]     1     1  n 


16  ■  *    Gi  ■     ^  ua  '  x^  iss 


nearlj  wiD  thk  equMieo  approadi  to  /S^s^f*** 

TTierefore,  /  being  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  va- 
lue of  43*2  will  bectjual  to  i^/,  tint  i>,  to  tlic  procluct 
of  the  elevation  or  di  pi  cs-ion  hy  tlif  JiatiiL-rcr  of  tliS 
lube,  when  tl;e  bi)ri'  is  \  i  ry  ftnalj.  When  mercury 
is  c<>t)tait:cil  in  tuhts  of  glriss,  the  value  of  ■los'^i,  aa- 
sigDcd  by  the  Lriglish  philosophers,  is  .015 ;  and 
Laplace,  fio«a  Uie  eucnmecteofGay  LusMc^otakei 
it  equal  to  .01469.  There  fa  alse  some  uncertahity 
in  the  vfiliie  of;,  or  the  cosine  of  tlie  .ingle  nf  con- 
tact, which  eccms  to  be  between  the  lioitta  0.75  and 

aTSg.  Weina7aNania4^»s^l«iaiida=.7«4» 

whiniBtfi—rr',  theae nmiiben bciiw fccevnncnded 

I* 

\n  Ihdr  timplicity,  and  lying  between  the  limita  of 

Ine  errors  of  observation. 

fiea  denoted  bj  X,  and  the  coefldenta  of  the  eerin 

for/,  will  therefore  be  known  in  numbers,  and  hence 
y  may  be  found.    Again,  when  j  =  0,  wu  liuve  j  =r 

-^=^=*=g}  and  became  «s3=j^wcget 


waiootnddewjOi  its  first  term  b  -f=^-^*  andheoee 


drc.  Thit 

the  extreme  case,  when  «  is  yerj  great;  and  by  ap- 
plying the  like  method  of  ioTeetigatioo  to  the  other 
qnaotities  sought,  it  will  be  found  that 

1     1  -J,     5      1  119  1 

S93  I 

N"'=  TT^;,-:  •  -r-  Now,  let  tliese  quantities  be  8ub- 
sUtuted  in  the  assumed  value  oft,  and,  because  io=s 
e/«^ 


l. 


^    .015  ^ 


If  we  compute  the  value  of  the  limit  to  which  f 
approaches  when  /  is  very  great,  we  shali  find  J" =: 
0-9634 :  And  beoce,  in  the  caae  of  tub«a  with  ivtj 
largo  diemelen,  we  have 


(.-.). 


'iz  1 


wediattgat 


4  ■*"a66 


16 


4Mid  heoea^  by  puttbig/ss 


/.X    /.? 

It  remains  to  afccrtain  in  what  c:i.«cs  this  lust  forniula 
may  be  safely  used. 

If  we  make  /  successively  equ&l  to  and  '4,  we 
ahalifiDd  . 

/=-3;  /=l-loe.'; ;  /=-nr)96;  y=-029l6j 
Now,  (hl»  lait  Talme  of  /  approaehaa  veiy  nearly  to 
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F   O  N 

Fluids   tha  ultioMt*  V4tlue :  and,  if  «  b«  compoted  bj  the 
lb«iuh(5),w»il»]|fi»d 

We  maj  tfieRfore  oh  Ihefonmili  (S)  in  all  enwt 

when  till!  JiaitiLter  of  the  tube  is  grciitcr  iliati  four* 
teoths  of  an  inch.  In  other  ciuvK,  must  com- 
pute the  depreuion  by  the  forrni'l  <  i  \.  Imving  first 
found  y  by  means  of  the  followijig  expression,  in 
whidi  all  the  quantities  too  small  toafttt  ibe  CXacU 
.  of  the  result  are  left  out,  viz. 


132^128^  57G0 


/»  163  ^ 
6  to'*'  161280 


^•^ ^  \  1768^856 
To  oonpntey  from  tbi«  fbrmula,  assume 
a :  Then,  a.  being  always  !css  than  ^  its  sq;|iwi» 
iad  higher  powmnay  be  o^ectad. 


F   O  N 

Bj  the  procedure  jiut  described,  the  foUoiring  ta- 
bic naa  been  constrocted,  in  which  all  the  nuiMen 
Buj  be  Kckened  exact,  mik  the  unoeitamtjr  of  cm 
— '.u  die  hnt  place  effigittcaw 

Taile  of  the  Depration  qf  Mercury  in  Cla» 
Tuhet. 
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niamcter  of 

Inc  1  ubc 

Inches* 

.  0-05 

0-2949* 

'10 

•1+028 

'15 

•08628 

•05811 

■0*075 

SO 

•f»9l(J 

•35 

•o::no 

•40 

•45 

■01117 

•50 

•OOS.ia 

•60 

•00443 

•70 

•00238 

•ao 

00119 

I 

FOMUW. 


(CC.) 


FONTANA  (Fr.r.ix),  a  diitinguished  (j]i)'siolo- 
gist  and  cxpirinirnutl  philosopher,  was  bi)rn  15th 
April  1730,  at  Tomarolo,  a  little  town  in  the  Tyrol. 

He  began  his  studies  at  the  neighbouring  ^hy  of 
Bovcredo,  and  continued  them  in  the  schools  of  Ve- 
rona and  Purma,  and  afterwards  in  tlic  universi- 
tiei  of  Padua  and  Bologna.  He  then  vitited  Eome, 
and  went  to  Florence,  where  be  ebtahtod  ffOm  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  who  was  at  that  time  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
I'hi!i)HO[iIiy  ;U  I'isa ;  but  lilt-  (^r.iFid  Duke  Pt-lcr 
I,eoi)oIil,  will)  w;i>i  also  altcrwards  Emperor,  invited 
him  to  settle  at  Florence,  and  gave  him  ;jn  e«Cablish- 
incnt  connected  with  his  household,  as  Fisico  or  na- 
tunUlt,  end  as  Director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
HiMoty,  which  was  aftcrwarda  rendered,  by  htreic* 
ettiono,  one  of  the  principal  omamenti  of  the  city  of 
Florence. 

Fontana  became  the  author  of  many  well  known 

Works  on  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  nnd  che- 
mistry. Ill  1757,  he  was  engajied  in  an  investiga- 
tion, tcndii)g  to  confirm  the  ilocti  ltics  of  Mailer  re- 
specting the  irritability  of  tlie  muscles,  considered 
as  a  dininct  quality  inherent  in  tlioso  organs.  Hal< 
ler  has  published  several  of  his  letters  as  a  part  of 
his  own  Mtmoirtt  tur  Us  parlies  sensibles  el  irritables; 
and  the  eubject  baa  afforded  to  Fentana  the  maleriala 
of  aeveral  successire  essays.   1.  De  mitithilUatu  le- 

gibtts  nunc pritmnn  sancilh.  Atti  di  Sienr  i,  Vol.  III. 
p.  209.  (1 767. J  2.  Rkvrvhc  Jiloxof  >■  supra  Lj 
jSsica  animalc.  4.  Fk>r.  ]7T  j-  This  voliiiiic  contains 
only  tiie  Eisai/  on  the  Laws  of  Irriiabilitu,  stating, 
first,  the  general  outline  of  the  doctrine,  then  enter- 
ing into  the  different  intensity  of  the  property  of  ir- 
ritability, and  its  loss  by  exhau.ition  or  by  in. activity, 
and  disraaiiine  the  acdon  of  the  heart,  and  the  pcculia> 
I  of  Ac  Math  ooaMODoi  by  ctoctricity.  3.  Att> 


other  link  of  the  iiamt:  eliain  of  investigation  is  found  in 
the  earlier  publication  Dc'  mutt  t!r'l'  triJr.  8.  l,uc-ca, 
1765  ;  showing  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  de- 
pends on  the  effect  of  light  fnlling  on  the  retina,  and 
not  on  the  iris  itself,  nnd  establiiihing  an  analogy  be* 
tween  tiic-  uiotiosis  of  the  uvea,  iind  the  semivoluntary 
actiona  of  the  muMlet  of  reapiration.  *.  One  of  the 
moat  Important  of  Fontana'a  worit*  ia  hh  Rieer^ 
Jisiche  supra  'I  velcno  delia  viitera.  8.  Lucca,  1767; 
containing  an  immense  multitude  of  experiments, 
calculated  to  sho*  that  thi.'  ]>oisini  of  the  viper  acta 
by  mixing  witli  the  Ijlood,  and  distroyiiig  the  irrita- 
bihty  of  the  niu.si-les  to  which  it  is  conveyed,  but 
tbal  the  bite  of  the  European  viper,  though  fatal  to 
■mall  animals,  is  scarcely  ever  capable  of  produefaig 
any  immediately  dangerooa  eflbcta  on  the  human 
ftwnew  Sm  The  aame  matter  wai  rgpublished,  with 
many  additions,  in  the  Traitf  sur  le  venln  do  la  vi- 
fht,  tur  hs  poisons  AmSricaint,  $ur  le  lauricr-cense, 
ct  sur  qiirlques  aulres  poisont.  v.  \.  Flur.  17fi!. 
Germ.  IJerl.  17S7,  toj^elher  with  souic  obs-trvalioni 
on  the  primitive  structure  of  the  animal  body,  cxpe> 
rimcnts  on  the  re-production  of  the  nerves,  and  re* 
mark*  on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye.  6.  In  1766,  our 
author  published  an  essay  entitled  Nuovt  ottervasi- 
oni  sopra  i  globetti  rossi  del  sansue.  8.  Lucca;  con* 
Attiog  the  aMortiona  which  had1ale|y  been  advanceil 
by  Delia  Torre,  recpecting  the  complicated  Btrue-  ' 

ture  and  changes  of  form  of  the  (globules  of  the 
bh^aJ,  S.  In  tile  next  year  Osur\,azuMi  sopra  la 
rungiiie  dfl  r^nmo.  8.  Lucca,  I767,  describing  an 
animalcule  like  an  eel,  to  which  he  attributes  the 
rust  of  coin,  but  which  has  not  always  been  found 
by  suh'cqucnt  ob.servers  in  limilar  cases,  perhapa 
for  want  of  an  accurate  distinction  of  the  diseaae  IB* 
tended.  9.  There  ia  alao  a  LMn  wr  Fenmt,  Jvmu 
JPMsyt.  VILp,4A.  10.  The  Z«IMm  ii^lr  JUUMt  • 
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rwM^  U  Tout.  Opmtoti  Sceiti.  VI.p.  108.  Milan,  ms, 
^J^^-^  l^t^jBt  Ml  MWOOnt  of  ihe  hydatids  which  produce 
the  MmploiM  oT  vettigo  in  ibeep.   18-  A  Ltitrt  i 
j^l^  m»m^  Jeum.  Phif*.  VII.  p.  «85,  ea«diM«o«eK- 

marks  on  the  tin  ulatinn  ot'tliesap  in  planU.  13.  In 
an  ettay,  Sur  /<  'J H-mrHu,  Junrn.  Phi/a.  VII.  p.  47, 
a  zoopliylc  Ot'u  grei-n  colour,  df«crilM  :1  1  ^  \dai:son 
Mtd  others  as  a  plant,  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  mul- 
titude of  little  •niowb  in  continual  motion. 

14.  Mr  FoetaoR  entmd  abo  very  luinuteljr,  but 
with  mora  indattry  than  acoiracj  or  cltMeiMM  «f 
reasoning,  into  tin-  clRtnical  novclliea  which  OCCU- 
pied  so  mucli  attiiuioii  throughout  Europe  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  Inst  century.  He  i-eem.s  however, 
to  have  bad  the  merit  of  first  applying  the  discoveries 
oT  Prieitiej  reflecting  the  effecU  of  ihe  nitric  ox}  d 
to  the  examioatiOB  of  the  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  neane  of  the  eudioaeter,  which  is  the 
subject  of  his  Deicrlstow  t  UU  H  «/wM  ttromenii 
jH-r  miMiar  la  satubritH  deff  aria,  9.  F!or.  1774, 
4to,  1775,  and  is  further  illustrated  in  hi»  (15.)  Ih  - 

ft  de  Pair 'i>iir€u*.  8.  Pur.  I77<j-  He- aUo  observed 
the  remarkable  property  that  charcoal  posscws,  of 
ebMlbing  «veral  times  its  bulk  of  different  gases. 
IG.  In  the  Rictrcke  Jukkt  topra  Varia  fiua,  4w 
Flor.  1775,  he  is  by  no  meene  ecjually  fortaluite, 
having  fancied  that  the  acidity  of  the  fixed  air  is 
not  essentiitl  to  it,  but  accidentally  derived  from  the 
stronger  acid  employed  in  expelling  it  from  the 
earth  or  alkali.  17.  The  Philotophical  Tratuactiont 
J«r  1779,  p-  187,  contain  his  Experiments  and  Obter' 
wUkm  OM  Mtr  InfiamtnaUe  Air  breathed  tm  variout 
jfNimob.eonristingof  a  rcpetitienerSdieelefetteaipt 
to  breatli'  !i  Ir  gen  Ka«>  which  did  not  alwaytCNMe 
a  sensation  of  nnniediatc  uneasiness,  though  it  waa 
sometinus  productive  of  alarming  con»eijuence«.  IS. 
In  the  same  volume,  p.  432,  we  find  an  ii»tert'*ting 
AewoMt  of  the  Airi  eidraeted  from  digt  rent  kinds  vf 
Waien,  inth  Thw^t  on  the  Salubrity  af  the  Mr 
at  dijirent  vlacee,  ibowing  that  the  air  affBldcd  bj 
water  is  very  different  under  different  circimiltWMt 
but  that  the  ijualiiy  of  the  atmosphere  tledf  KWOe* 
ly  ever  exhibits  any  voriationx  wkicb  cao  be  render* 
ed  aenaible  by  chemical  le^t!r. 

Ij).  To  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian  Society  Fon- 
contributed  aeTeral  short  essays  ;  the  first,  en- 
tilled  Priachi  geaendi  Mu  toiidila  c  deilaJbiidU^ 
dei  corpi,  VoL  I.  p.  89i  Veroiia»  178S ;  containing 
the  prevalent  theoriet  oT  tbe  day  f«S|>ecling  the 
cliange  in  the  forms  of  aggregation  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, together  with  experiments  on  the  elasticity 
of  different  gases.  20.  The  second  is  a  collection 
of  definilioas*  entitled  Sopra  la  iuct,  ia^amma,  il 
a  H  Jhgieto,  p.  104,  characterizing  these  8up« 
posed  elementary  principles  acoordiiig  to  the  ideas 
of  Bergman,  Scheele,  and  odwn.  Si.  In  •  letcr 
volume,  V.  p.  581  (1790),  we  find  a  Lettera  del 
Cavdiare  l\  Fmiona  al  Si^m.  de  Morveau,  in  which 
it  is  conjectured  that  ii  flaniniable  air  may  be  a  com- 
pound of  phlogiston  aod  water,  aod  it  is  oU»crv<.d 
that  tlie  white  crusU  of  flinU  contain  aa  great  a  pro- 
pertioB  of  pure  silica  as  their  interna)  parts.  Our 
■ulbor  fenurics,  howerer,  that  hi$  attention  had  of 
kit  b«in  modi  diMmGtedfiion  cheaucel  pucHiitt  bj 
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the  attention  required  for  the  completion  of  his  coi-  tmmm 
lection  of  wax  models  of  anatowical  subjccty,  and 
for  the  duplicetca  which  he  wee  pimriag  foe  the 
cairiBet  of  Vieiuw  *t  the  reqoeat  er  the  emperor. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  another  scrips  of  copies  of 
tljOHi!  models  was  ordered  b)'  Bonaparte  to  be  seat 
to  Paris;  but  it  was  there  judged  interior  to  the  pre- 
parations already  existing  in  the  Ecole  de  Medecioe^ 
which  had  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Lau- 
nonier,  and  Fontana'a  ooUedioQ  wm  lent  to  the 
tmiTersity  of  MontpcUier.  He  w«  letterly  ow 
gngcd  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  colosaal 
model  of  a  man,  built  up  anatomically  of  all  his  com- 
jKjnent  part.s,  which  were  accurately  represented  iu 
w  ood  ;  but  this  elaborate  design  was  neTer  com- 
pleted. 

V2.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  few  other  chemi- 
cal and  roincralogical  papers  of  less  importance,  for 
instance  of  an  Analyie  de  la  MaUukiUf  JoMm.  Ilijl. 
XI.  p.  509 ;  and,  tS.  A  LeUrt  ear  du  xStrtd  da 

Miii^iinif  iroh-.c  dans  r/( .« ccirrieret  de  gypte,  en  Pie~ 
Diuiii,  Joorn.  riivs.  X.WIII.  p.  S(j9-  84.  Hia  laU 
work  if.  entitled  Pi  mo/us  ratwrnu's  dc  la  ginfratiotu 
He  was  alito  meditating  au  cstay  on  the  revivification 
of  animals ;  but  he  did  nut  live  to  complete  it.  A 
colieclioo  of  hia  works,  translated  into  French  bf 
Gibeltn,  wet  published  at  Paris  in  1785,  entltiea 

Obsrnnlioits  Pfn/>ii/iii's  el  Cfiimi'^uef. 

I'Dntana  had  become  acquainted  with  a  greai 
number  of  eontenn'orar\  men  of  science,  bv  having 
travtilted  ia  various  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purposie 
of  enriching  the  cabiitet  of  which  he  was  supertn- 
teodeot ;  the  aame  officud  situation  brought  him  in. 
to  eootect  with  ell  foreigners  of  d»tioction  who  pan* 
ed  through  Florence  in  their  travels ;  and  he  teems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  reputation  than 
mnny  philosophers  of  deeper  research  and  more  ir- 
resistible penetration.  He  wore  tlie  habit  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic, and  was  not  uncommonly  called  Abhi ; 
he  was  well  received  in  the  best  societies,  tliough 
hb  meiUMn  are  eaid  to  have  been  sometimes  a  little 
•t  vmrJiuce  with  the  dress  which  he  adopted.  He 
wet  treeled  with  great  respect  by  the  French  gene- 
lals,  when  they  ItRik  p(l^^e^^ion  of  Tu.*canj  in  1700, 
iuul  hence  he  became  llie  object  of  some  juspicion 
upon  the  return  of  the  Au.'ttrians,  especially  with  thw 
insurgents  of  Areziso,  wiio  preceded  them,  and  by 
whom  be  waa  for  a  short  time  impri^ulled.  His  last 
illucee  wet  oceesiened  by  au  accidental  fail  iu  tbe 
■treet,  oo  the  11th  January  1805,  and  be  died  the 
9th  March  1806,  at  the  aj.'e  of  seventy-five.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cro8*,  not  (jtr 
from  the  tomb  of  Galileo.  His  Elogc  was  pronoun- 
ced by  Professor  Mangili  in  the  university  of  Pavis, 
tbe  12th  November  1818.  (Cuvikr,  in  Biograpkie 
l/enirrM^e.  Vol.  XV.8.  Par.  1816.)        (o.  it.) 

FONTANA  (Gbioort),  a  profound  uaiheneti* 
cian  and  natural  philosopher,  younger  brother  of 
Felix  Fontana,  was  born  at  ViUa  de  Nogiurola  near 
Roveredo,  the  7th  December  1735. 

lie  received  the  first  rudiimaitit  of  liis  educatioD  at 
Koveredo,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  where 
be  entered  into  the  ScuoU  Pie,  and  sooo  distinguidi> 
ed  himself  by  his  talents  and  aisiduitj.  He  was  «a> 
trailed  with  the  cave  of  ft  part  of  the  public  iBiine* 
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fMUM.  lion  in  the  school  called  the  Coiicgb  NtMrwo,  tnd 
V  ^  was  t^oun  aflerwards  sent  aa  a  profeasorto  Sinlg^elia* 

Jt  was  hfre  that  he  fiirmcd  an  intliiiriLV  with  tlxj 
Marquis  Fagnani,  whoMi  exainple  and  assistance  con- 
tribtttcd  very  much  to  the  advancement  cif  his  mn- 
tlicauitical  studies,  to  which  he  very  soon  in  great 
measure  conliaed  his  attention.  He  wait  then  m* 
wanted  hy  bis  iuperiofs  to  Btriogm;  but  hia  e»'Ope* 
ration  was  found  move  naeoasary  (br  the  Pioua 
6chooU,  whii  !)  1.^  '.  lately  been  estabii«hed,  at  Milan; 
and  he  here  obtained  the  patronage  and  friendship 
of  the  Count  de  Firmian,  the  Nlaccnas  of  the  day, 
who  greatly  encouraged  the  publication  of  hi*  first 
works.  From  thCM  wvrits  he  acquired  so  nucb 
ovdit,  that  h»  w«a  nimmoned,  in  1763»  to  ocenay 
the  chair  of  logie  and  metaphysics  in  the  university 
of  Pavia,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Firminn  director 
of  the  public  library,  wliich  he  i'yuudcd  abuul  the 
same  time  for  tlie  university.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  ndvanced  to  the  professorKhip  of  the  higher 
msthematici;,  wliich  was  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Boscovich,  and  he  Ailed  this  8itaai« 
tien  with  high  reputation  for  thirty  years.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  groat  varie^  ttf  memoirs,  and  did  not  even 
disdain  the  labour  of  n  translator,  when  he  thought 
tiiat  it  could  be  useful  to  hi»  pupils  or  his  country- 
men; but  he  never  engagtnl  in  any  single  nrininal 
work  of  great  extent;  for  not^v'ilhstand^^^' hi?  habitual 
industnTi  his  disposition  w^ts  too  vulatiie  to  allow  him 
In  eoimne  himsett'  long  enough  to  any  one  object  to 
cflbet  aaj  atnking  inaoration  in  the  compleKion  of 
the  adnices  iHiiai  he  cultivated.  He  was  aanduoiu 
in  the  duties  of  his  professort^hip,  and  bis  personal 
intercourse  with  society  was  extrtnnely  limited, 
though  his  (  nrrL:.pondence  with  men  of  science  «a» 
extensive.  He  was  in  the  liabit  of  writing  many 
notes  in  the  margin  of  the  books  that  be  Ked»  ana 
the  vdnows  wiii^  eoBAoaed  his  librtiy  aoquired  » 
doable  value  ftwBtbbencaiBstnee..  InApnli795, 

he  was  elected  n  foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  About  this  time  his  heahii  began 
to  decline,  and  his  physicians  considered  him  as  bar* 
ing  suffered  from  too  grtmt  application  to  his  studies. 
In  1796,  he  received  great  marks  of  respect  from 
Bonaparte,  then  oonnmnding  the  Freocb  amij  ia 
Italy,  and  he  was  nade  a  nenber  of  die  lesidnuve 
body  of  the  newly  erected  Cisalpiae  republic  In 
1800,  having  rcsi^'ned  the  profinsofship  at  I'avia,  he 
came  to  Milan,  and  was  afterwards  nominated  one  of 
the  Eiectunil  College  of  the  Dotti.  He  was  still  oc* 
cupied  in  a  variety  of  literary  pursuits,  when  be  was 
•tucked  by  a  violent  fever,  whidi  caused  his  death 
■tDfiian,  the  24th  .'lugu&t  1803.  He  left  his  manu> 
icrlpli  to  iiis  brother  Feliit,  who  died  soon  aftev 
hfok  An  tHHHarricd  shter  survivod  tham  both,  md 
inherited  the  little  ])roperty  of  htt  brotliers,  which 
was  soon  cxhaiuitcJ,  and  she  was  reduced  tu  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress.  At  last,  finding  no  protection 
ia  a  country  to  which  b«r  iamilj  bad  done  lo  much 
iKNMMura  she  became  de^penae«  and  drowned  heiedf 
la  the  cioai  of  Milan. 

l-»7.  BedMrFeatann'i  prmeipel  pubUeatidns  v«te^ 
Bat,  seven  Acadceucal  dissertations  on  various  do> 
■artaseats  of  mathcoMtical  and  mechanical  sctenee. 
a^img  irhiilh  md  the  jfaoljwBi  ftiMfmioifi  f^inrfu 
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«.  Vea.  1763*  mi  the  Mtmorie  MtUtmatidt,  4.  Pa-  ftm^ 
via,  1796.  8—89.  There  arc  sinteeo  abort  memmra  ^^V^ 

ia  the  Ani  deir  AcaJrniifi  di  Sienna.  Their  subjects 
are,  8.  A  ^irummuit!  Probleaii-  Vol.  V.  177*.  p.  55. 

9.  Theore:ns  iclaiinf  to  ihc  Intef^ral  Czlcitlus,  p.  69. 

10.  Hemarit  on  imwmmtnmrtihle  Quantities,  p.  "i" 

11.  On  the  Quant  ill/  of  Air  in  the  Almosiihert,  p. 
76.  IS.  On  the  Area  a  Spherical  Tnwt^,  n. 
SS.  IS.  Ontke  BmamtiATIaotem,  p  88.  14.  On 
Accch-ralcd  Mnlinn,  p.  p2.  15.  On  Projecti^cf,  p. 
97.  16.  On  3  r/ij.'Homcii0n  of  Vifian,  p.  lO'd,  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  comparative  firigiifuess  of  an 
object  seen  by  one  and  by  both  eyes.  17.  On  the 
Jiffect  ^  the  Solar  and  Lunar  AUraction  upon  the 
Height  of  the  Barometer^  p.  11&  18.  On  the  M»- 
ihematieal  Ditetnerim  vf  €^Btia»i  and  Cemdieri.  1 9. 
An  Essay  on  the  Gradual  Renexval  of  the  Blood  of  an 
Animal,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Compound  Inter, 
est  and  Discoutit,  Vol.  X.  1781,  p.  Mix.  JO.  (Jn 
the  Axis  0/  Kquiltbrium,  p.  173.  21.  On  Curvet 
described  by  the  Centre  of  Gravity,  p.  J  77.  Stv 
On  the  Centres  of  Gravity  of  Huperbolie  SfXtcee  or 
Figures,  p.  180.  S.S.  On  liidefimie  Equations,  and 
en  the  Method  iff  btdetermnates,  p.  184. 

94 — 40.  There  are  also  a  great  variety  of  pajjiTs 
in  the  Meiiwrie  delta  Societa  Jtaliana  di-ilt-  Scienze. 
Aroonf?  thetn  we  have,  24.  An  Essay  oh  the  descent 
0/  (1  liudy,  on  a  Convex  SutJ'ace,  Vol.  I.  Verona, 
1782,  p.  9*.  25.  Remarks  on  the  Measurement  of 
Light,  p.  Ill,  in  which  the  elegant  experimenle 
of  Lambert  are  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the 
oniformiij  of  the  light  of  the  son's  dtse ;  an  essay 
which  would  have  saved  a  great  Parisian  astrono- 
mer some  uselet-s  labour  and  calculation,  if  it  had 
excited  his  a'ti  i  t:  n.  '26.  On  l/if  /.ojytirilhms  of 
Negative  (^untitles,  p.  lb  J.  27.  On  the  Eouation 
^  «t  Curve  on  7W  False  Theorems,  and  on  Harmo- 
idt  Seriet,  Vei.  II.  17£4>  p.  483.  2a.  Oa  the 
Premtre  if  IkdA,  p.  192.  30.  0»  Ceidrifiiga 
Force,  p.  S25.  SO.  On  Series,  p.  .'526.  31.  On 
Convtrging  Series  formed  by  the  Products  of  thr  odd 
and  even  numbers.  Veil.  III.  178(»,  p.  174.  H\, 
Analytical  Researches  on  Refraction,  oh  Perpetual 
Motion,  on  the  Integration  of  Equations,  on  Cnuision, 
on  the  Reteialioii  of  Forces,  and  on  the  Pretiure  ef 
Bemm,  There  is  also  an  Essay  on  Bujbefa  cemil** 
nation  of  Mirrors,  and  another  on  the  Quantity  of 
Light  Rejiected  by  a  Mirror  in  a  Given  Direction. 
41 — 51.  Five  papers  of  G.  Fontana  appear  in  the 
Memoirs  qf  the  Academy  of  Tumi  for  five 
in  the  Diblioteca  Fuica  d'Eurupa,  and  four  in  the 
Physicomedical  Journal  of  Paxia.  Of  tbe«e  one  of 
the  most  interesting  reluCc^  to  the  Magnifying  Povier  , 
^Tdemfeit  ami  is  reprinted  in  the  X Vth  VoIubm 
of  tlie  BaetJofta  di  OpeteM,  publkfaed  at  Mlha. 

55.  Of  his  traiii-Iaiionii,  the  principal  are  La 
Dottriuu  de^li  azzardi  di  A.  Moivre,  Pavia,  1776, 
with  uddiiions,  suid  to  be  a  pir  itica,;  publication. 
&6,  Saggio  di  una  d^faa  deila  Dtuna  Jieveluztone, 
di  L.  l£ulero,  Pavia,  1777.  57.  Dissertazione  di 
Motheiet  tefra  tapera  di  Origene  contra  Ceito,  ttf 
via.  1778»  with  notes.  58.  The  Hydrodynemim,  mid 
other  Mathemaiical  Worts  of  Botsut,  Sienna,  1 779. 
6Q.  Comfestdto  di  un  corso  di  Fuicm  del  Sign.  G. 
AtwModt  Flavin,  17S1*  6&  Segpe  teprm  i  prisMfi 
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dbJZa  oDMjMfttidw  on'co,  M  HiU,  PkvU,  i  789, 
with  an  Mppcndix.   6l.  Dueono  PreKiiitnare  «ig/< 

flffi  ("/rZ/iT  .SViriV,'.')  T.innrana  di  Londra,  del  Sign.  J, 
O.  Smith,  i'avia,  62.  Semone  sui  JUartirio 

4d  n  Caii»  LialDrG.  St^^Vtum,  179a.  €K 


term,AA.Yem.  Fivw,  1794.  ' 

(GuiLi.011  M  AMradUf  CWgeneHr»  Vol.  XV.  8.  «J!!!Ly 
Par.  1810.)  Ct.  U.)  ^^^^ 


FOOD. 


OUK  observations  upon  this  subject  roay  be  cod- 
veniently  arranged  as  relating  to  the  SeUiHioRt  Pft' 
tinmtion,  mad  PrepariUwt  of  the  wioue  mbetwioeB 
'  uliichi'  we  oooamonly  med  for  Food. 

Selectioji. 

Ob-  Animal  matters  in  pencral  arc  safi-  artlclu*  of 
^'  food.  In  regard  to  tin-  liij;fur  cla'^-ics,  the  tnamtna* 
lis  and  btrdis,  ttii«  is  univcrsailjr  true  of  those  in  a 
Btate  of  health.  A  feir  exeeptions  oecar  ■neng  the 
fiibei,  depending  tttfaer  upoo  the  ODmtitution  of 
eeitiin  pcnom,  who  >re  injorioualj  affected  by  sub< 
stances  generally  alimeritary,  or  upon  some  '•int^ula- 
rity  in  the  nature  of  the  individual  fisli  by  w  Inch  il 
becomes  poisonous,  although  the  fpecies  freneraily 
nutritious  and  wholesome.  As  we  dm-end  still 
lower  in  die  bcalc^  tbete  CKOeptions  occur  more  fre- 
quently, and  more  ^tehf  wre  nbsolutety  end  uni« 
TMMdIy  unwholceoiae,  er  fornith  ponooa  hmtftil  to 
every  constitution.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
alimentary  vegetables  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole,  and  alm<■l^l  an  i  quid  nunib^T  arc  id)- 
solutcly  poisonous,  or  at  least  injurious,  except  when 
given  in  sanll  ^Mntitie^  to  cotintenct  ioiae«zi*linf 


Alth0U|§|ll  qiuidnipeilf,  without  exception,  ftiroMt 
.articta  which  mnjr  be  MTelv^uted  ns  food,  their 
ileth  diflert  much  m  paletibilrty,  and  probably  in  iu 
nutritious  qualities.  There  is  also  no  part  of  this 
class  of  animals  that  may  not  be,  and  indeed  is  not 
occasionally  iiied  as  food,  alihougli  th«  flesh,  or  vo- 
luntary nniHcles  upon  thL-  limbs,  trunlc,  and  head,  is 
by  far  the  most  coiisiderable  and  important.  The 
lienrt,  the  Jorgeat  of  the  tnToluntirj  mtwcleei  ia  ako 
commonly  eaten  i  and  the  brain^  (u>d  «piiui  marrow 
or  pith  ;  all  the  glands,  the  kidnry?,  liver,  udder,  and 
sweetbread  ;  the  compound  internal  organs,  tlie 
lungs,  stomach,  and  intisllrictt,  the  litems,  placenta, 
and  even  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  fat  and 
marrow  of  tbe  bonee;  the  blood  and  skin  are  all 
airtritioin,  and  aooie  of  tbem  bighljr  prised,  and 
oven  die  booea  AemaelTei  can  be  made  to  famuli 
much  wholcsonHi  nutriment.  Also  the  milk  of  all 
quadrupeds  is  alimentary,  and  ii^enerally  agreeable. 

These  vari  »us  orgafiS,  ahliouuh  each  of  them 
contiiittii  6ev«.rat  immediate  principles,  considered 
chemically,  arc  characterized  by  some  diflbrenoe  in 
their  .compocition.  Tbe  moacular  flesh  consist* 
ptiseipoUjr  of  fibrinc^  coibiDed  witli  some  gciatin- 
0111  mueua  and  «aiiiasnM;lii«  tandoM-oftbo  Biuaclw, 
«a  tba  ooAinif ,  m  litd*  di 


dense  form.  Tiiij  is  likewise  the  emu  with  the  ikin^ 
the  nit-mbraDes  in  general,  and  the  ligaments.  Braiw 
and  medullary  nervoua  matter  consist  chiefly  of  coa- 
gvilated  albunen,  which  alao,  perlum,  cnten  largely 
into  the  composition  of  gianda.  Tnefttt  aaet,  and 
narrow  of  the  hones,  are  diHerent  fortnt  of  concrete 
animal  oil.  All  tliese  principles  are  digestible  and  nu- 
tritiouit,  but  in  what  eottiparalive  degree,  is  I'ar  from 
being  ascertained.  Accordinjr  to  popular  opinion,  it 
is  nearly  inversely  ns  t heir  aolubiliiy  itj^  water,  mu*^co-  ^ 
lar  flesh  being  considered  to  furnisli  the  strongest 
idiment,  and  gelatinoua  organs  the  lighteat.  But 
these  subseancoi  are  not  exactly  similar  is  di  in- 
nvih,  nor  even  b  the  iaoM  aflianl  at  diftt«nt  p«> 

riods  of  lite. 

In  general,  the  flesh  and  other  parts  are  coarser  ^i*» 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tiie  animal,  not  only 
when  oiilerent  in  kind,  but  in  differenl  varieties  of 
the  sane  ^ecies»  although  well  grown  iudhnduala 
of  the  iamo  varieij  are  atwwn  better  than  (hesu 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  nourished.  Thus, 
the  flesh  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  been 
found  to  he  very  coarse  and  unpalatable,  while  that 
of  the  rat  and  smaller  quadrupeds  is  very  delieaie. 
The  larger  varieiii  *  of  the  ox  an<i  shceji,  also,  are 
inferior  to  the  smaller,  as  tbe  kyloes  of  th»  Western 
Island^  and  tbe  Aeep  of  Wales  and  tfao  Highlanda 
of  Scotland.  . 

The  whole  organs  of  young  animals  are  mndi 
more  gelatinous  than  those  of  the  adult  and  aged, 
while  these  contain  more  dbrineand  extract.  Hence 
the  flesh  of  young  animals  is  more  bland  and  tender, 
and  yields  most  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  while 
that  of  aged  annaab  is  asorr  aa«oai7»  mm  to  tanlt^ 
ncn>  nid  is  fim  to  toughness. 

Tne  flesh  of  very  young  anfanalt  is  to  eiw  petatce 
unpleasantly  soft  and  tlahby,  qualities  of  which  cvpry 
one  is  a  judj:e  ;  but  it  i«  ut  no  period  of  lite,  not 
even  in  the  t<etal  state,  actually  unwholesome  ;  ar.d, 
therefore,  there  waa  no  rational  ground  for  that  en- 
actment, which  provided,  that  no  butcher  shall  kill 
any  calf  to  sell  being  under  fire  weeks  old.  (1.  James^ 
c.  93.  $  2.  S5.)  Tbe  fisct  ii,thatcows,  large  with  calf, 
are  frequently  killed,  and  the  fatus  i$  always  sold  as 
very  young  veal,  and  preferred  by  some  ]>eople.  By" 
our  butchers,  calves  are  killed  at  from  six  to  sixteen 
weeks,  but  they  are  reckoned  best  at  ten  or  twelve. 
Lambs  are  genatally  klUed  at  ffcoaa  e^  weeha  to 
half  a-year. 

The  flash  of  qiiadrnpeds  n  the  nigoor  of  life  is 
flMNre  striney,  andutta  bMMMMO ■boner «a  it  ad. 
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of  tiouj.  Young  animals  also  difTor  from  those  that  are 
,  agedj  in  the  ^itribution  of  th«  fat,  which,  in  the  lat* 
ter,  b  chiefly  collected  in  masse*  or  iajcrs  cxteraal 
to  the  muscles;  end,  ia  the  latter,  ig  more  Inier- 
spcrsed  among  the  m oscular  fibres,  giving  tlM  fleib 
a  niarljlcd  appearance,  which  U  llwi^  adeilnble 
propert  y  of  butcher  meat. 

'I'lic-  beef  of  the  larger  breeds  of  oxen  Is  in  per- 
fection when  the  animal  is  about  seven  years  old, 
that  of  the  smaller  breedi  •  jeer  or  two  sooner.  Cow- 
he«^  oa  the  contrary,  can  scarcely  be  too  yonog. 
The  fleeh  of  a  young  heifer  is  highly  esteemed,  that 
of  an  old  fattened  cow  is  very  bad.  Wedder  mut- 
ton i«  in  perfection  at  five  years.  Ewe  mutton  is 
best  when  about  two  years  old.  Suc  kinj;  pigs  are 
killed  about  three  weeks  old ;  but  pork  diifi;rs  from 
other  kinds  of  butcher  meat  in  not  requiring  age  to 
mellow  it ;  eo  that,  twine  for  pork  are  killed  at  from 
iix  to  twdee  nonthe  old(  but  tot  brawn,  age  is  an 
adwHitMt^  or  rtther  neoeMafy.  The  bock  of  the 
Aflow-deer  may  be  killed  at  sbc,  but  {•  better  at 
eight  years  of  a::c.  Tlie  female,  in  f;encral,  bcinf,' 
naturally  more  li  ndL-r,  and  pf^ttins;  tough  ratlicr  tliaii 
mellowing  by  af>e,  is  sooner  in  pi  rf'eclion. 

The  sex  a!«io  greatly  iiiHucnccs  the  quality  of  the 
fleab,  that  of  the  female  being  always  more  delicate 
and  fioe  grained  than  tliat  of  the  entire  male,  of 
which  the  fibre*  are  Btranger  and  the  taite  more 
rank.    IiuU-eil,  tlic  influi  nCL-  of  the  i>cnital  organs  on 
the  flesh  of  animals  is  very  rcmarLahle.    The  deli- 
cacy of  the  flesh,  even  of  tlie  ftMHiili-,  i-'  greatly  improv- 
ed by  removing  the  ovaries,  or  spaying  them  as  it  is 
called.    Every  day  the  testes  are  j>ermitted  to  re- 
miMf  eren  tbongb  totally  inactive  as  to  their  proper 
fimetion,  injtiree  the  dalioacy  of  the  veal  of  the 
b«ll<calf :  and  an  animal  whidi  is  not  oaatnted  iiBp 
tfl  after  puberty,  always  retains  much  of  the  rank" 
ness  and  coarseness  of  the  entire  male.  Daubcnton  • 
directs  that  the  tuale  lambs  should  be  caiitratcd  at 
from  eight  to  fifteen  days  after  their  birth,  a]thou;^h 
it  is  not  usual  to  periorm  the  operation  until  Uic 
age  of  three  week^  at  even  five  or  six  months. 
Bat  thnr  fiesh  i»  Berer  so  good  m  when  thqr  are 
castrated  at  eight  days.  Hunrd  goee  fltrtber,  and 
recommends  it  to  be  performed  in  a  day  or  two  af- 
ter their  birth,  or  as  soon  as  the  testes  descend  into 
the  scrotum.    The  female  lambs  arc  also  spayed  oc- 
caiioDally  in  France,  to  render  their  flesh  more  deli- 
Mte*  and  to  improve  the  wool :  but  the  operation 
mrnot  be  performed  witil  the  ovaries  have  acquired  a 
ndident  tne  to  be  brooght  out  with  the  finger,  when 
about  three  weeks  old.  In  this  countrj',  the  sow  pigs, 
which  are  not  reserved  for  breeding,  are  all  »payed 
when  about  four  weeks  old  ;  the  baar  piiis  arc  cas- 
trated a  week  sooner.  On  the  other  hand,  Um  tnalt^ 
of  those  races  in  which  the  testes  are  active  only  at 
certain  eeaaoDB,  aa  die  deer  tribe^  have  the  coaree 
tank  fleah  ef  entire  malM  only  when  rutting,  and  at 


all  other  times  they  much  more  resemble  the  c.is-  Sclectit>a  «f 
trated  individuals  of  those  animals,  such  as  the  bull, 
which  are  alwaya  capable  ef  procreating  their  spe> ' 
dee.  Even  with  the  ram  there  is  a  short  period,  when 
the  fleah  ie  lem  nelt,  and  during  the  rutting  i 

it  is  intolerable.    Buck  venison  is  highly  esioeo 
and  the  bo^r  is  prelbrred  for  making  brawn. 

The  manner  in  which  the  animal  lias  been  fed  has  p^^^ 
also  considerable  influence  on  .the  quality  of  the 
neslt.  Generally  the  leaft  tt  flit  animals  is  better 
than  that  of  thow  that  are  poor,  and  perbapa  an  ani- 
nnl  in  a  atate  of  aatnre  can  never  be  too  lit  ArtU 
ficial  fattening  may,  however,  be  carried  too  far,  and 
the  practice  of  feeding  oxen  on  oil-cake  for  the  market 
is  now  almost  laid  acide,  a.s  the  beef  acquired  from  it 
an  unpleasant  rancidity*  Also  unwholesome  fatness, 
such  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  rot,  and  which,  it  is  said  upon  very  good  autho> 
rity,  some  butchers  induce  artificially,  is  certainly 
notdeaiiable.  "SevefilgrMiera and  butehen, hav- 
ing obeerved,  that  aheep  are  mndi  dlipoaed  to  teeA 
during  the  finst  Stage,  or  four  weeks  after  being 
tainted,  omit  no  opportunity  of  producing  it  to  in- 
crease their  protitK."  f  But  it  is  not  only  in  regard 
to  fatness  that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  affected  by  the 
nature  of  their  food,  for  its  flavour  is  materially  al» 
tered  by  it,  and  an,^iciira  wiU  readily  diMinguiah 
by  the  taste,  whether  mattan,  of  the  tame  race,  baa 
been  fed  upon  turnipi,  or  vpoo  the  mttursl  gruaet 

of  a  hif,'hland  farm. 

Till-  I'ffeci  of  the  fooil  in  more  apparent  in  pork 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  butcher  meat.  The  iat  of 
pigs  fed  on  skimmed  milk,  though  sour,  ia  flraier« 
aiM  vastly  superior  to  that  of  hogis  fed  upon  peas  or 
roeaU  And  Mr  Jackson  shyt,  we  have  no  pork  in 
England  or  Ireland  equal  to  tliat  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  hogs  are  almost  wild,  and  fattened  upon  chet- 
nuts. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  considerable  influence  Souotu 
on  the  quality  of  butcher  meat,  though  less  than  up- 
on other  kinds  of  aliment.  Its  influence  depends 
upon  the  more  or  less  plentiful  supply  of  food,  upon 
the  periodieal  change  which  takes  place  ia  the  Mdy 
of  the  animal,  and  upon  temperature,  tn  teanm 
and  out  of  season  are  words  often  vaguely  applied, 
meaning,  most  commonly  and  correctly,  tlie  period 
of  the  year  in  which  the  substance  iti  tjui  sliou  is  na- 
turally best  and  worst,  but  also  occasionally  ex- 
pressuig  the  good  or  bed  conation  of  the  indivi- 
dual animal,  without  anj  regard  to  the  atate  of 
the  species  hi  general ;  and  lutly  and  mots  law 
properly,  meaning,  that  it  is,  at  that  time,  de- 
sired or  rejected  by  the  higher  clashes  of  society  as 
being  rare  or  common.  Tlie  flc^b  of  most  tidl 
grown  quadrupeds  is  in  highest  Hea&on  during  the 
first  months  of  winter,  after  having  enjoyecl  the 
advantage  of  the  abundance  of  iresh  aummer  food. 
Ite  fiavow  then  begins  to  be  iDjured  by  the  dinips 


•  Instruction  pnur  !■  s  ficrgcts,  S^;c.  j>ar  Dmiiicntun  puliti-'r  pur  ordrc  (tu  Gouvernement ,  r.;  cc  dcs  notes  par 
J.  B.  Ilu7.ard,  Imc  F  1.  augment ee.    (Svo.     I'aris,  18)0. 

f  An  Inquiru  into  the  Rot  in  Sheep  and  other  Animalt.  By  Edward  llarriioo,  M.D.  F.R.A.S.  Ed. 
kc  8V0.  Loodoa,  190*. 
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'  gtf  cn  as  winter  food,  and  in  spring  it  gtt*  leto  frona  de> 
ticicncy  or  fo<xl.  Aitliougb  beef  and  mutton  are  never 
aliholiitr  Iv  out  of  season,  or  not  fit  for  the  table,  they 
are  beat  in  Novembvr,  Dcci-mbur,  aud  January. 
ViOtk  b  liNotuteljr  b«d  or  oat  of  seaaon  during  tho 
iMMMer  iMmtiMf!,  ami  ia  ooljrfMNi  io  thow  of  winter. 
The  imlw  of  the  deer  triSe  are  in  highest  see* 
ion  from  the  middle  of  June  te  Ijhe  b^inning  of 
September,  when  they  begin  to  nit,  lller  which  they 
became  thin  and  cxhaested.  Females  in  general  are 
out  of  condition  when  thejr  are  suckling,  nr  hare 

'  lateJy  auckled  or  given  miik.  Does  which  have  had 
BO  kid,  or  were  soon  deprived  of  it,  follow  the  geoe« 
nd  rule  of  castrated  animals,  and  are  in  ijieason  from 
the  niddUe  of  Notember  to  tha  niddfe  of  CebriMrj. 
Tlicir  oonditiMi  to  net  HMteh  afiected  dtntng  the  first 
Months  of  prt^ancy.  The  ;  am  i;  t  t'  e  yt-ar  wheu 
tlie  younp  of  qu<^riru|>c(lD  have  acnuiitd  tlic  proper 
a^'e  tor  being  usctl  as  aliinrnt,  i«  tlio  period  when 
they  arc  in  season.  Tbia  i*  naturally  in  the  summer 
montlis,  when  lamb,  veal,  kid,  and  fawns  are  moet 
obttodaDt.  fiot  breodei*  oootmuo  to  forniah  the 
triilM  of  tho  weMtf  with  the  two  fine  of  theae  at 
atroott  every  season  of  the  year,  by  selecting  certain 
breeds,  such  as  the  Dorsetshire  sheep,  which  lamb 
very  early,  or  by  ti,  il'  (licin  i  i  sucli  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  faaiale  to  come  m  heat  at  an  unnatural 
time.  Ia  tbia  way,  lamb  is  procurt^d  as  an  artida 
of  haxuft  as  aarly  as  November  and  Decetabar; 
and  on  tha  contrary,  by  keepine  the  ewe  on  a 
cold  and  poor  bill  paatoia*  the  laawiog  aeMoa  ii  re- 
tarded. 

The  mode  of  killing  has  considerable  effect  on  tho 
flesh  of  tliti  animal.  Most  of  tiiuse  slaughtered  for 
food  are  either  bled  to  death,  or  are  bled  profuaely 
Immediately  aller  being  deprived  of  life  in  some 
other  way. 

The  common  mode  of  killing  cattle  in  thb  Ung^ 
dora  is,  by  striking  them  on  the  forehead  with  a 

pole-axe,  and  then  cutting  their  throats  to  bled 
t.'ieni.  But  (liis  lut^ihod  iii  cruel  and  not  free  from 
danger.  The  animal  \»  not  always  hrou^ht  down  by 
the  first  blow,  and  the  repetition  i*  ditlicuii  and  un- 
cartahi,  and  W  the  aaimal  be  not  very  well  secured, 
aeeidanui  may  hoppaa.  hoid  Somerrillc,  *  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  {nOrodace  the  method  of  pithing 
or  t.iyini;  hy  dividing  the  Rpina!  marrow  above 

the  (iri<;iM  nt  tlie  (ilirenic  nerves,  as  \i  co[ninoiilv  ])rnc- 
tiseii  ill  H;irhar\  ,  S].aln,  l'(irtui:;d,  Janinic.i,  and  in 
some  parts  ol  Kri^Luid;  and  .Mr  Jackson  »ays,  that 
'■thebeatmeil.oii  of  killing  a  bultodijto  by  tbruvting 
aahan-pointedkoiie  into  tlie  spinal  marrow,  when  the 
bullock  will  iauBeiliately  Ml  without  any  struggle, 
tlicn  cut  the  arteries!  about  the  heart."  f  Although 
the  operation  of  pithing  is  not  so  difficult  but  it  may, 
with  some  practice,  be  pcrlDniicd  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, and  although  L,ord  Somervillc  took  a  nian 
with  him  to  Portugal  to  be  instructed  in  the  method, 
and  has  made  it  a  condition  that  the  prize  cattle 


ghnll  be  ptthrd  instentl  of  being  l:nocked  dovfTi,  stUI 
pithiii^'  15  iml  hi'cu]!! iri^-  guiiurul  m  I!«ilain.  This 
niny  b'j  portly  ow  ing  to  prejudice  ;  but  we  have  hn  ti 
told  lltat  the  flesh  of  liie  cattle  kiUed  iu  tbia  way  ia 
Portugal  is  very  dork,  and  becomes  sooa  putrid,  pa^ 
bably  ftaaa  ilaa  aaiaiai  oat  blaading  well  in  com^ 
quenea  of  tin  actioai  of  the  heart  Ming  iaterruptad 
before  the  vessels  of  the  neck  are  divided.  It  there- 
fore seems  preier&biu  to  bleed  Uie  animal  to  death 
directly,  as  la  practised  by  the  Jew  butt  herf. 

The  Mosaic  law  to  strictly  prohibiu  the  ^ting  of 
blood,  that  tlie  Talmud  contains  a  body  of  regida* 
tions  concerning  the  killinc  of  animals ;  and  the  Ja«% 
as  a  point  of  religion,  wilT  not  eat  the  fledi  of  aaj 
anilnal  not  killed  by  a  butcher  of  tiieir  own  persua- 
sion. Their  noethod  is  to  tie  all  tha  ibur  lieet  of  tha 
animal  together,  bring  it  to  ttiu  round,  and,  turning 
its  head  back,  to  cut  the  throat  ut  once  down  to  the 
bone,  with  a  long,  very  sharp,  but  not  pointed  knife, 
dividing  all  the  large  vessels  ot  the  neck.  In  this 
way  the  blood  is  discharged  qoickly  and  complatel|y> 
The  efiact  ia  indeed  aaid  to  be  ao  ohvioas,  that  aaaw 
Chriatitni  will  eat  aa  neat  hot  what  haa  been  killed 
by  a  Jew  butcher. 

Calves,  pig«,  sheep,  and  lambs,  arc  all  killed  by 
dividing  at  once  the  large  ves^^ls  of  the  neck.  .\ni- 
naia  which  are  killed  by  accident,  as  by  being 
drowned,  hanged,  or  frozen,  or  by  a  fall,  or  rave- 
WHM  animal,  are  not  absolutely  imwholcaMDO.  Ia* 
deed,  tiicy  only  dSKer  from  those  killed  Methodically 
in  not  being  bled,  which  is  also  the  case  with  ani- 
mals that  arc  snared,  and  in  thoae  killed  by  hounds. 
Aiiini:.!:-'  \*liu-ii  die  a  natural  death  :-"n)iiIt!  nrvcr  be 
eaten,  as  there  are  undeniable  instances  of  discwe, 
and  even  death  being  the  consequence. 

Aaimala  fre(|iaent^  undergo  some  preparation  be* 
Aca  thqr  are  ltdlad.  They  are  commonly  kept  with- 
out food  for  some  tiaWi  aa  if  killed  with  full  atomacha 
their  flesh  i«  considered  not  to  keep  well.  Oxen  are 
cotnnionly  liUittd  two  or  tliree  da\.-,  similUr  aniiuwlj 
a  dav,  but  it  is  evid«nt  tliat  the  practice  muni  not 
be  carried  too  far,  as  tlic  opposite  cfi'ect  will  be 
produced  by  the  animal  falling  off  or  getting  fe- 
verisli.  It  is  generally  understood  that,  in  order  to 
have  veal  very  white,  the  calf  is  repeatedly  Med 
largely  before  it  is  killed.  But  the  practice  doee 
not  seem  to  be  very  t  u; m  d.  It  is  altogctlu-r  dc 
nied  hv  the  feeders,  and  i.ti:  confesaed  by  the  but* 
clier«.  We  are  not,  therefore,  able  to  say  what  its 
effe<.'ts  uoiild  be;  but  I)r  Lister  has  stated  that  bo* 
thing  c<tnirit)ute&  more  to  the  whiteness  and  tendeC" 
ness  of  the  flesh  of  colvoa  than  often  bleeding  thea, 
by  which  the  oolowinf  matler  of  the  blood  ia  exo 
hausted,  and  nothing  but  colourless  serum  reaiama* 
A  much  more  cruel  method  of  preparation  fbr 
filaiigliter  used  to  be  practised,  tliouLrii  iiuvr  niueh  Icfj 
frei|u«tilly,  iu  regard  to  the  bull.  l\y  some  ancient 
municipal  laws,  no  butcher  was  allowed  to  expose 
any  bulMwef  for  Mik>  ualesa  it  had  been  previously 
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ScUctMQ  baited.  The  reason  of  this  regulation  probably 
•'^•j'*  was,  that  baiting  had  the  crt'ect  of  rendering  the 
flesh  or  muscular  fibre  much  more  tender;  lor  it 
is  a  universal  law  of  the  animal  economy  that, 
when  animals  have  undergone  exce^ve  fatigue 
fnunediately  before  death,  or  have  suffered  tttm 
a  lln^crin^  death,  tlieir  flesh,  though  it  become* 
sooner  rigiil,  also  becomes  sooner  tender  than  when 
suddenly  ileprivfd  of"  life  in  a  state  of  health.  The 
9esh  of  liuiUt'il  animals  nh(y  is  soon  tender  and  soon 
Spoils;*  audit  is  upon  tfiis  principle  only,  that  the 
Cjuality  of  pigs'  tlcih  could  be  improved  by  the  horrid 
Cruelty,  said  to  be  practised  by  the  Germans,  of 
frhipping  the  enimal  to  death.  Another  pert  of  tlie 
iane  receipt,  to  roast  a  pig  wild  boar  ftuiioo,  con- 
sists in  mnkini;  him  swaMDw,  gome  hours  before  death, 
a  quantity  of  vinegar  arouiaiised  with  herbs.  We  no- 
tice this,  because  we  think  thu  actior.  nf  \  iiicf;iir  given 
to  animab  some  houis  before  death,  iu  rendering  the 
fibre  mellow,  deserves  to  be  examined.  It  is  a  comnHMt 
practice  in  the  cooa^  to  give  poultrj  a  apoonful  or 
two  of  vinegar  tooaetime  befbre  they  are  killed,  when 
they  arc  to  be  drc.-ised  iitiinr  Jiatcly.  J\>pular  practices 
ere  seldom  witliout  some  founiliifinn,  and  with  thi?, 
the  fact  tli.nt  nettle  acid  or  vinegar  has  a  peculiar 
chemical  action  upon  tibrine,  connects  itself.  The 
Moors  in  \Vu¥t  Hurbary,  before  they  kill  a  hedge- 
hog, which  is  esteemed  a  prinoeljr  dish  among  them, 
**  nb  bit  bade  against  the  gVouDd,  by  liolding  liis  feet 
betwixt  two,  as  men  do  a  saw  that  saws  stones,  tiU 
it  has  done  squeaking,  and  then  they  cut  its  throat." 
(Mr  Jone«,  /'.^//.  'J'tans.  No. 
Biidt,  There  is  no  bird,  and  no  part  of  any  bird,  nor  any 

bird's  egg  wliidi  may  not  be  safely  used  as  food. 
Gmelin  quotes  a  singular  instance  of  some  persons 
baviag  been  much  affected  after  eating  larks ;  and 
mspects  that  the  flesh  of  the  birda  may  have  been 
rendered  poisonous  by  their  havnig  fed  upon  hem* 
lock-seed,  which  they  eat  with  impunity.  l!ijt  llu  re 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  must  be  a  tuis'ake,  fur 
larks  are  ii  common  and  favourite  food  ir.  the  very 
country  where  this  accident  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  flerh  of  birds  differs  very  much  in  its  aentible 
properties,  not  only  in  different  Icindi^  but  even  in 
the  different  muscles  of  the  tame  bird.  The  pecto- 
ral muscles  which  move  the  \vini;s  are  whiter,  drier, 
and  more  tender  than  those  which  move  the  legs. 
The  tendons  of  the  legs  arc  also  very  strong,  and  at 
a  certain  age  become  bony  ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  legs, 
when  sufficiently  tender,  cither  from  the  bird  being 
f  oung,  or  from  long  keeping,  or  Mlffieient  cookery, 
IS  more  juicy  and  savoury  than  that  of  the  wings. 
Of  a  few  birds,  es|>ccially  the  woodcocic  and  snipe, 
the  leg.s  are  at  all  times  prtferrt  il  to  the  breast.  In 
the  black-cock,  t!ie  outer  layer  of  the  pectoral 
muscles  is  of  a  dark  hrown  colour,  while  the  inner 
it  white.  A  similar  difference  is  observed  in  many 
Other  faifdi»  and  perfaept  Jt  'i>  general  in  a  slight  de- 
gnc.    Hie  laiiseular  esjgaaa  of  birda  di^  from 


those  of  quadrupeds  in  their  flesh  never  being 
marbled,  or  haviag  hi  nixed  with  the  eaaacnlar.']^^*^ 

fibres.  ~   *'  ~ 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  flesh  of  the  difr 
fcrcnt  classes  of  birds  i  but  no  very  accurate  distn* 
bution  of  them,  in  this  respect  can  be  made,  a8| 
though  the  extremaa  aio  aulBciently  marked,  they 
ran  insensibly  into  each  other.  Wc  may,  however, 
DDtice,  as  sufRciently  distinct,  1.  the  white-fleshed, 
exemplified  in  tfic  conimon  fowl  and  turkey  ;  S» 
dark-fleshed  grinie,  f;roiise,  black-cock;  :s.  a<j\iatic, 
goose,  duck;  and,  4-.  rapacious,  hawks  and  owia. 
.Several  species  of  the  first  and  third  daases  are  do« 
mcsticated,  and  reared  in  great  Dmnben  as  cateem* 
ed  articles  of  food.  The  iwte  fleshed  birds  are  ve- 
ry ^'c  iieially  liked,  wl;cn  good  of  their  kind,  ntui  by 
ijiaiiy  ar^j  preferred  to  game,  which,  however,  when 
sufficiently  kept,  is  one  of  the  greatest  hixuries  of 
an  epicure's  table.  It  then  has  acquired  a  pccuhar 
odour«  called  Juwet,  and  an  aromatic  very  bitter 
taste,  most  sensible  in  the  bade.  The  aquatic  birds, 
both  •wlnuoen  and  waders,  are  generally  eaten, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  delicate  ;  but,  in  ^'c- 
neral,  they  are  disposed  to  become  very  fat,  and  of- 
ten acipiirc  a  rnt  cid  and  fishy  to>te.  This  is  chief- 
ly connected  with  the  fut,  and  muy  be  somewhat 
avoided,  by  skinning  the  bird,  and  removing  the  in- 
side fat,  before  cooking.  Of  the  rapacious  birds 
none  are  eaten,  partly  perhaps  from  prejudice,  and 
partly  because  thcee  wiuch  touch  catrion  ao^oire  a 
cadaverous  smetK 

The  nuijcular  fibre  is  co.irser  in  the  larger  than  in 
the  sniiillcr  hndi  uf  tlie  &umc  class,  and  it  becomes 
less  tender  as  they  get  older.  It  is  also  much  ijlili> 
enced  by  sex,  although  of  some  birds  the  yoang 
cock  is  preferred ,  chiedy,  wc  apprehend,  on  aceouat 
of  its  ^gnater  liae  and  handsome  af^pearance.  By 
removing  the  sexual  organs  at  an  eariy  age,  both 
sexes  are  much  improved  for  the  u.«e  of  the  table, 
becoming  larger,  fatter,  and  more  tender,  as  we  sec 
in  the  capon  and  poulard.  Tlic  manner  in  which 
birds  are  fed  affects  both  their  fatness  and  flavour, 
liinis  seldom  get  very  ibt  in  their  wild  state,  or  when 
domesticated,  if  allowed  U>  go  at  large.  The  art  of 
Attening  poultry  consists  la  supplying  then  with 
abundance  of  healthy  food,  and  confining  them.  A- 
quatic  birdf,  dticks  and  geese  in  particular,  must  be 
prevented  from  ^oiug^  into  the  wattr,  both  because 
they  never  get  liit,  but  alio  acquire  a  rancid  fishy 
taste. 

'J'hc  fattening  of  fowls  for  the  London  market  is  ajtfodttsf 

considerable  branch  of  rutal  y  h  vmr  Tun-  '^"■'nt 

venicnt  situations.  **  They  are  put  up  in  a  dark 
place,  and  crammed  with  a  paste  made  of  barley 
meal,  mutton  suet,  and  some  treacle  or  coarse  su- 
gar, mi.\.td  with  uiilk,  and  are  found  to  be  complete- 
ly ripe  in  a  fortnight.  If  kept  longer,  the  fever  that 
is  induced  by  this  continued  state  of  repletion  ren> 
ders  them  red  and  unsaleable,  and  frequently  kills 
them."  f   But  fowls  brought  lo  this  state  of  artificial 
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•^wiBo   obesity  are  never  so  well  flavoured  in  the  flesh,  and 
'■jt-VtL  P'**>'**^ly  not  so  salubrious  as  those  of  the  same  spe- 
'       cies,  fattened  in  a  more  natural  way.    The  great 
•ecret  of  having  fine  pulleta  ia  clvaolines«,  and  high 
keeping  with  the  best  COVS. 

Epicures,  in  all  agea,  have  been  ex«eedinglj  wbim< 
sical  in  the  selection  of  certain  parts  of  particular 
birds  as  dainties,  Htnl  iln!  ;iiicienls  more  sn  (Imii  the 
moderns;  for  aliliou^li        sci'l  prize  llie  cwidIj^  rl' 
the  common  fowl,  the  trail  of  the  woodcock,  mul 
eveo  collect  with  care  the  dreg  which  drops  from  it 
in  the  prooMC  «f  roasting,  the  guts  of  the  bustard, 
the  gizzard  and  llMHT  «f  the  gooMS*  and  the  feet  of 
the  duck  ;— wc  find  that  Ronaati  epicures  delighted 
in  lliL'  b.-Liins  of  ostriLliL's  anil  parrot*,  the  tongue  of 
the  damingoe.  and  the  tiilargtd  liver  of  the  goose. 
The   last  still  continues  among    our  continental 
neighboars  to  be  in  prcat  request,  and  ttvc  prnviding 
them  it  a  CDii^iJer.iblo  branch  of  rur.il  i.cunousy  in 
•ome  provinces.    It  is  said,  that,  at  birasburgli,  it  is 
ellibeted  by  actually  sewing  up  the  anus  of  tlw  tor* 
turcd  aiiiii);;!,  after  a  certain  preparation;  but  we 
have  not  met  wiili  the  barbarity  set  down  in  print, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  true,  oiherwiM?  so  striking  an 
ezeinplification  of  Sir  F..  ilomu's  doctrine,  that  the 
ftlocaa  of  aninaU  depended  upon  the  length  of  their 
intestlna]  canal,  ana  the  length  of  time  the  feces 
were  retanied  in  it,  would  not  have  escaped  bis  do> 
tice.    The  i)rocc.-'i  follow^ed  in  diiferenl  parts  of 
France  Li  ele-eribt  <l  at  length  •  by  Sonnini :  *'  The 
object  of  die  iliird  nietliod  is  to  enlarge  the  liver. 
Nobody  is  ijjnorant  of  the  endeavours  of  sensuality 
k  '  to  cause  the  whole  vital  forces  to  be  determined 
lomrda  thla  part  of  the  animal,  by  giving  it  a  kind 
of  hepatic  eadhexy.  In  Alsace,  the  indindual  buys 
a  Iran  goo.^e,  which  he  shuts  up  in  A  small  box 
of  fir,  so  tight  that  it  cannot  turn  in  it.  The 
bottom  is  furnished  with  a  wide  gr.itii  j;  o{  roJ>, 
for  the  passage  of  the  dung.    In  the  lore  (mn  there 
is  a  hole  for  the  head,  and  below  it  a  small  trough 
is  kept  always  full  of  water,  in  which  some  pieces 
of  wood  charcoal  arc  left  to  steep.    A  bushel  «f 
maise  ia  auficient  to  feed  it  during  a  mooth,  at 
die  end  of  which  tine  the  goose  is  sufficiently 
fattened.    A   thirtieth   part  is  maked    in  w.iUr 
each  night,  and  crammed  down  iu  throat  jit.\l  day, 
morning;  and  evening.    The  rest  of  the  time  it 
drinks  and  guggles  in  the  water.    Towards  the  22il 
day,  they  mix  with  the  maize  some  poppy  oil,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  known  oy  a  lun^  of 
flu  under  eadi  wing,  or  rather  by  the  difficulty  of 
hreatljin^',  that  it  is  time  to  kill  it,  otherwise  it  will 
die  (i!  tat.    The  liver  is  then  found  weighing  one 
or  two  pounds,  and,  be>iLU8,  the  uniniai  i-.  excellent 
for  the  table,  and  funmheis,  during  its  roasting,  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  fat,  whidi  is  used  in  the 
cookery  of  vegetables.  Of  six  geese,  there  are  e<Hii- 
\    monly  only  four  (and  these  are  the  youngest)  which 
answer  the  expectation  of  the  fattener.   They  are 
kept  in  n  cellar,  or  place  with  little  light,  and  the 
BomaD  epicures,  who  prised  didr  liveii^  had  aJready 


»  D. 

observed,  that  darkness  was  favourable  to  thii;  kind  Se>ni<a 
of  education,  no  doubt,  because  it  prevents  all  dis- 
traction,  and  directs  the  whole  powers  towards  the  '"""v"*^ 
digestive  organs.  The  want  of  motion,  and  the  diCi 
liculty  of  rcspirattoD,  may  Im  also  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  the  first  by  diminishing  the  waste  of  the 
system,  and  both  by  retarding  the  circulation  in  the 
vena  [Hinaruiii,  nf  » liieli  tlie  blood  ouglii  to  become 
hydrogenattd,  in  pro|ioriion  at  its  carbon  unites  it- 
self to  the  ONygen,  w  hich  that  liquid  absorbs.  This 
favours  tlie  formation  of  the  oily  juice,  which,  after 
having  filled  the  cellular  system  oif  the  body,  enters 
into  the  biliary  system  and  aubitance  of  the  li?er,and 
gives  it  that  fatness  and  size  which  is  so  delightful 
to  l!ie  p.'.lntr--:  of  true  pouriiiar The  liver  thus 
only  becomes  enlarged  eor.si.>euiively,  and  the  di£' 
cully  of  respiration  does  not  appear  till  the  end, 
when  its  size  prevents  the  action  of  the  diaphragm." 

"  The  leanness  of  geese  subjected  lo  this  treatment 
is  often  mentioned  i  but  it  can  only  occur  in  thoae 
whose  eyes  are  put  out,  and  feet  nailed  down  to  a 
board,  as  t!ic  rnnscqiu  nce  of  tlii?  barliiirous  tuat- 
mcnt.  Among  a  hundleil  laUenerb.,  there  are  ^-c.jrce- 
ly  two  \shti  adopt  this  practice,  and  even  ti,(.ie  da 
not  put  out  their  eyes  till  a  day  or  two  before  they 
are  killed.  .\nd,  therefore,  the  gecie  of  Alsace, 
which  are  free  from  these  cruel  operations,  acquire 
a  prodigious  fatness,  which  may  be  called  an  oleagi- 
n<)(js  drojify,  the  tflbct  of  a  general  atony  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, caused  by  want  of  exercise,  combined  witii 
succulent  food,  crammed  down  their  ibrOMtS,  aodia 
an  under  oxygenated  atmosphere." 

There  ore  certaip  months  in  which  each  liiod  of 
bird  is  considered  to  be  in  season,  determined  by 
the  time  of  their  breeding,  the  abundance  of  food, 
or  their  migration.  Some  birds  do  not  remain  with 
us  all  the  year,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  valued  when 
we  can  get  them.  11-e  n.igrating  birds  go  farther 
ti^uih  in  winter,  and  north  in  summer.  ITicy  are. 
therefore,  with  us  in  winter  or  summer,  according  to 
their  liabits,  in  regard  to  temperature  and  the 
aapply  of  food.  Those  birtis  wbidt  remain  during 
aunmer  breed  here,  and  their  young  may  be  ob> 
tained  before  they  fly,  and  while  they  are  stITI  de- 

licate,  ,1s  the  gannet  cr  soliin  j;oo!e  ;  others,  as  the 
wiMiileoek.  rarely  brecil  in  th:*  country,  and  are  on- 
ly j^ot  in  tluir  adult  ^taIe. 

There  is  little  diversity  in  the  mode  of  killing  ^ 
birds.  Game  is  almost  aiwayii  shot,  as  liawking  is 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  altliough,  formerly,  birds 
killed  in  this  way  were  more  esteemed,  as,  in> 
deed,  their  flesh  would  be  seoner  tender.  Larks  are 
caught  in  winter  in  traps  aj.d  uet>,  as  d  then  killed. 
The  heads  are  twisted  off  young  pigeons;  but  do- 
mestic birds,  in  general,  are  killed  in  a  very  unskil- 
ful and  barbarous  manner.  The  common  fowl  has 
its  neck  drawn,  by  which  the  rpinc  is  torn  asunder 
at  an  uncertain  place,  and  if  the  spinal  cord  be  not 
divided,  or  be  divided  too  low,  the  animal  dies  slowly, 
and  is  senetimes  alive  after  iu  feathers  haf e  been 
pludKd  oC  The  large  Uood-Tceids  are  sometimea 
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>.;b:twn  also  torn  acroM.  This  i3  an  aJvautagc,  both  from 
.  shortening  the  sufferings  of  the  animul,  iiml  rtndering 

its  flesii  whiter  in  consequence  of  tiie  loss  of  blood. 
Turkejr*  are  bled  to  death,  by  dividing  the  vcnela 
under  the  toogue.  The  only  objection  to  thit  h, 
that  it  is  tedious,  for  probably  it  is  nnt  attended  with 
much  pain.  Geese  nre  killed  by  spiittini;  tiic  skull 
with  a  knife.  This  is  sometimes  \  c  ry  ;iv,  k«  anily  ;  er- 
formed,  and  neither  any  large  vessels  arc  divided, 
nor  the  nervous  energy  destroyed.  Domestic  birds 
«m  gBoonUljr  kept  confined,  aod  fed  opoa  choice 
fiiod  fbr  MMM  line  before  they  mc  killed,  and  eome- 
timcs  thej  are  crammed,  or  forced  to  eat  more  than 
they  would  Toluntarily.  They  should  always  be 
ki'pi  a  day  without  food  nt  the  last,  that  tl.  ir  crop* 
may  be  empty,  as  faod  left  in  them  is  apt  to  ttiiul 
the  flesh. 

RqMOaa  Of  the  reptiles  very  few  are  u»cd  as  food,  though 
problddy  rather  on  account  of  their  disgusting  ap- 
pearance, thin  of  their  bdng  hurtfUl,  or  even  unpa- 
latable, e*  eonie  of  the  greatest  tuxurtei  of  the  table 

belong  to  this  class  of  animals.  Be^iJca  the  green 
turtle,  several  othc  r  s.pt  Lies  of  Tcstudo  are  eaten, 
especially  thi- CivocLM,  ]',nri>|KL'a,  and  ferox.  Of  the 
lizards,  the  liiucaau,  Auiboinensis,  agilis,  nnd  I(;u- 
ana  are  eaten.  The  fle&h  of  thelut  is  asiil  id  be  de- 
licious but  unwhuleaome,  eepecialty  to  those  aSecU 
cd  inth  syphilis,  which,  howercr,  u  probably  a  vul- 
gar prejudice.  The  Lacert.i  si-Iul-lis  is  ht-lii  in  e  sti- 
mation [>y  the  natives  of  tUc  i'u.it,  us  uphroJisiac. 
The  c-fi,:><  of  the  I;;ii.itia,  and  of  raos.t  »]iecics  <  f 
Icstudu,  even  of  tlione  wiioiic  i1e^h  is  said  to  be 
bad,  as  of  the  Imbricata,  are  nutritious  and  agree- 
able. The  deah  of  the  Coluber  natiix  ia  eaten 
in  aoBM  plaoee ;  and  vweo  the  viper,  whose  bite  is 
poisonons,  furnishes  a  nutritious  broth  to  invalids. 
Of  the  frogs,  the  Rana  csculcnta  is  a  favourite  article 
of  food  with  our  contine  ntal  neighbours.  The  Rana 
taurioa,  or  bull-frog,  rivals  the  turtle  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Transatlantic  descendants.  The  Rana  bom- 
bioa,  though  a  toad,  is  also  eaten  in  some  places  aa 
A  fish.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  other  reptiles 
era  lued  as  food  In  some  coiratries,  and  we  are  not 
mwun  at  m  sinsle  imtance  where  injurious  eflects 
Imvc  bfpn  produced  by  any  that  lias  hicii  tiit-J. 
TijL'ir  flL'sh  seems,  in  gtMit  ral,  to  be  delicate  and  ge- 
latinous ;  the  6bre  to  rescnihle  thai  ol'  chicken  or 
veal ;  and  what  is  called  the  green  fat  of  turtle,  is  in 
ntlHj  gelatinous,  like  the  skin  of  calf's  head,  or  the 
tendoos  of  ox-heal,  wliich  are  employed  to  make  an 
imitation  of  it.  We  know  tittle  or  the  circunutaoces 

wliich  inrtiitnce  t!ie  qualiiv  cif  reptiles  as  esculent; 
but  the  inotliTii  Apiciui  s  )ys,  tlie  bfiit  size  of  a  turtle  , 
for  taste  is  (>Olbi>.  to  Sulhs.,  which  is  isi'arci  ly  a 
tenth  part  of  the  size  they  sometimes  reacli ;  aud  wc 
may  presume,  that,  like  most  other  oviparous  ani- 
asals,  they  are  best  before  tbey  b^n  to  lay  their 
ens,  md  oat  of  season  for  some  time  after,  'ntrtlea 
often  become  eraaciaii  d  and  sickly  before  thry  reach 
this  country,  i»  which  tasc-  the  soup  would  be  in- 
comparably inijiroveJ,  liy  leaving  OOt  the  turtle,  and 
substituting  a  good  call 's  h«ad. 

In  some  places,  fish  constitutes  the  sole  or  chief 
food  of  the  people,  hence  called  Ichtliyophagi,  and 
alnostcvoTwIiarie  it  is  in  naquett.  In  SberiB,diiBd 
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fi»h  is  ui.L-1  iDslead  of  bread.  ■  The  I-apTanders  make  Sdeciion 
a  bread  of  fish  bones,  and  the  Negroes  t>>  tlio  west  ^^^^ 
coast  of  Africa  dry  a  species  of  sprat,  and  beat  it  in  ^^'^ 
woodeo  norurs  to  a  paste,  which  keeps  all  the  year, 
and  is  eaten  vith  rice  or  cora.  Putrid  fidi  is  even 
the  favourite  and  ordinary  food  of  some  tribes.  Fish, 
however,  is  not  so  universally  a  safe  aliment  as  the 
two  preceding  classes  of  animals.    For  although  no 
Species  h  generally  unwholesome,  yet,  in  some  situa- 
tions, individuals  of  many  different  species  are  abso> 
lately  poLionous,  while  others  of  the  sane  species, 
and  net  to  be  distinguished  by  any  certain  extemd 
characters,  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  season, 
are  innocent  and  nutritious,  which  render  the  eating 
of  6sh  in  such  countries  not  free  ot  danfjer. 

The  subject  of  poisonous  iwhes  is  -'■till  involved  jn^'puonwis 
great  obscurity,  although  so  importaiu  to  those  ex- 
posed  to  sufii^r  from  them.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
genus,  species,  or  distinct  variety,  but  occurs  in  indi- 
viduals only,  and  those  of  several  genera  of  wijr  diCt 
lerent  cIbmcs,  such  as  Clupcu,  Perca,  Boiaeains, 
Sparuf,  Coryphocna,  .Scomber,  Muracna,  Ualiste», 
Tetrodon,  and  Cancer.  Except  the  Boj,'marug  Islan- 
dicus,  which  is  rt|iuted  jioisonous  hy  the  Iceland- 
ers, because  the  crows  refuse  to  eat  it,  poisonous 
fish  occur  onhr  in  tro{iScal  aeaa.  It  ia  ooij  at  cev> 
tain  aeasoDSi  however,  that  any  poisonous  fish  oe> 
cur ;  as  in  the  Carribbean  sea  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  after  having  i-pawneil.  Tluir  deleterious  ef. 
feels  are  ascribed  by  some  to  the  fish  feeding  on 
pjisorious  substances,  as  on  copper  hunks,  me- 
dusae and  holothuriac,  or  the  nmnchineel  (spple. 
The  poison  is  supposed  tD  exist  in  the  gall ;  and  it  i:i 
said  iliur,  if  the  peritoneum  tod  all  the  entrails  be  ■ 
speedily  and  dexterously  removed,  the  flesh  may  al- 
ways be  e.iten  without  danger.  A  fish  is  suspected 
when  it  is  of  an  unusually  large  size,  or  is  destitute 
cjf  t!ie  natural  llshy  smell,  or  has  hiack  teeth;  or 
when  fcihcr  or  aa  onion  boiled  along  with  it  becomes 
black.  But  all  these  tests  ;  r  :  ertain.  The  poi« 
sooous  quality  is  also  said  to  be  deatroyed  by  saltii^ 
the  fish,  or  drinking  alo^g  wMi  It  sea  watar,  or  the 
juice  of  the  lim^  augur  can^  or  aweet  pota- 

toe. 

Sonic  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  naturalists  and 
piiysicians,  consider  tlie  roe  ot'  the  harhil  as  un- 
wholesome when  eat(^n  ;  otln  rs  think  it  is  hiirttu!  only 
at  certain  season^s  to  certain  individuals,  and  when 
eaten  in  excess ;  and  lastly,  some  declare  the  whole 
allegations  to  be  erroneous  and  unfounded.  BIoch,the 
great  ichthyologist,  and  Bosc,  both  assert  that  they 
and  otlier.s  have  eaten  it  wit!iout  any  inconveni- 
ence. But  Dr  Crevck  of  lionn  has  piib!i«hed  cases 
whicli  leave  little  tlonht  tha;,  in  some  casis.  the  roe 
i»  actually  injurious,  although  the  Hesb  of  the  same 
individual  was  eaten  with  inipQnity. 

The  aoctents  had  many  pr^udicea  in  regard  to 
the  whelesemeoess  or  anarhotoomeness  of  certain 
fishes.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  forbidden  to 
cat  i%sh  of  any  kind,  under  the  idea  that  it  increas- 
ed the  sexual  appetite,  or  that  it  was  a  cau-^e  of 
the  leprosy.  For  the  latter  reason,  the  people 
were  forbid  to  eat  any  fish  not  covered  with 
scales.  Moses  adopted  the  same  principle  i  "  What* 
aoever  bath  fioa  and  aealet  in  the  waters^  in  Ae 
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««tts,  and  in  the  rivers,  them  shall  ye  eat.''  **  What> 
soever  hath  no  fins  or  scales  in  the  waters,  that 
•hall  be  an  abomioation  iinio  you."  (Levit.  ch.  xi. 
9,  IS.)  Numa  made  a  law  for  dw  Romam  mndi 
to  the  same  effect;  but  !t  did  not  continue  in  force, 
as  wc  find  the  lamprey  ami  sturgeon  omuiig  thu 
luxuries  of  the  l^in|Hri)rs  ;  and  such  fish  now  lor m 
the  cliicf  support  of  tiie  {leopic  in  some  districts, 
without  being  follou-ed  by  any  bad  elTcct. 

Fiabea^  however,  present  an  infinite  varietj  in  19* 
gnid  to  tfieir  fitneaa  as  arddes  of  food,  in  the  cdour 
and  texture  of  their  muscles,  and  in  beins  more  Of 
less  gelatinous,  fibrous,  or  oily.  The  muscTes  of  ma- 
ny fish,  with  the  exception  of  t!ie  heart,  are  quite 
wiiite,  and,  in  general,  whi'ii  the  fi«li  ii*  good,  they 
become  opacjue  when  cooked.  When  they  remain 
•emitransparent  and  bluish  after  sufficient  boiling, 
they  are  not  in  season.  Of  aome  fi'shes  the  fleiih 
ta  a  pale  red  at  certain  seaeoHt  and  the  higher  the 
colour  of  these  kinds,  the  more  are  the;  esteemed, 
or  nio.Nt  fislics'tlic  muFrlcs  arc  (l!sp(isi'<!  'ji  tl  .kes,  ;uii!, 
wSitii  ia  |)tritction,  there  is,  wluncookeJ,  ul.uir 
of  white  curdy  matter  between  them,  resembling  ei- 
uulated  albumen.  Some  otiior  li»he«>,  chictly  those 
that  are  flat,  or  eel-shaped,  or  without  scales,  have 
a  fibrous  flesh,  not  divisible  into  flakes.  The  liver 
of  the  fish  tribe  abounds  with  oil,  and  of  many  spe- 
cie* tilt!  flesti  is  mixed  or  covereil  with  oil  or  I. it,  ns 
the  eel  or  (.ulmon  ;  but  ol'  maov  othera,  the  iiesii 
seems  to  be  totally  free  i'loin  it,  as  n'l  the  varieties  of 
the  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  and  tlie  flat  iii^h. 

Almost  every  soft  part  of  fifchcs  is  nutritious,  and 
occasionally  eaten.  The  great  bulk  of  the  animal 
consists  of  the  muscles  or  voluntary  motion,  cover- 
ing the  spine  and  its  appendages.  But  of  some 
kslie»,  as  turbot,  lin;,',  c.e.  tlje  pulpy  gelatinous  skin 
is  esteemed.  C'l)^l^ournls  an.'  i!ie  InimliiL^  bkuUlL-rs 
of  the  largo  cod  ;  and  they  arc  prc&erved  separately, 
and  transmitted  to  the  capital  for  the  gratificatioB 
«f  otv  epicures.  In  the  fresh  iish,  Uic  tongue,  pa> 
late,  and  tips,  although  too  soft  for  most  people,  are 
preferred  by  some.  The  roe  of  most  iT^hca  is  eaten, 
and  that  of  some  constitutes  a  priuripul  article  of  na- 
tional food.  Caviare  is  the  presi  rvni  loe  of  the  i-tur. 
geon.  The  melt  or  sof  t  roe  of  the  herring  i»  eatta 
Of  muty^  The  liver  of  the  borhol  U  very  large, 
and  ii  nuch  esteemed.  The  aBonBOiit  vos  deferent 
of  the  mate  eod  fried  b  oncof  the  best  garnishes  for 
that  fish  :  and  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  (lellcatc 
iislics  arc  cateu  whole,  with  the  exccjuiuu  ui  tUu 
bead. 

So  fur  as  we  have  knowledge  of  the  eficct  of  sex 
apoB  the  nutritive  qualities  of  fish,  the  male  or  melt- 
«r  is  much  preferred*  as  ia  the  herring  and  salmop. 
In  sprii^,  the  male  only  of  the  lump  fisbj  or  eoek- 

Bdle,  Cyelopterus  lumpus,  is  eaten.    (Mt  Neill, 
Transactions,  Vol.  I.  p.  5*8.)    Later  in 
the  year,  the  female  is  nearly  of  equal  quality. 

The  castration  and  spaying  of  fish  was  at  one  pe- 


riod  practised,  but  otii^>  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
is  now  enth-ely  laid  aside.   It  was  first  pcrforuicd  by 
Mr  TuH  of  Ldmonton,  who  feema  to  have  been  a'' 
fishmonger.   The  earliest  notice  of  his  diaeovery  is 

in  the  //j.tfory  of  the  Rot/al  Academy  of  Sciences  ff 
1 'arts  fir  \~\~,  in  the  extract  from  a  letter  to  M. 
tleoflroy,  ("roni  Sir  Ilatis  Sloane,  in  whitli  lie  states 
that  he  had  seen  Uie  operation  performed  on  two 
carps.  A  more  detailed  aeeount  of  an  improved 
waa  afterwards  published  in  the  PhUoiaM^ 
ha  TrttHUKtuiu  fbr  1T54.  Mr  Toll's  object  at  first 
waa  to  prevent  the  excessive  increase  of  fish  in  some 
of  his  ponds,  where  the  numbers  did  not  permit  any 
of  iheni  to  '^row  to  an  advaniageoub  size.  But,  from 
castration,  the  increase  was  not.  only  prevented,  but 
the  ca&trated  fi^h  grew  much  larger  than  their  usual 
size,  were  more  fat,  and,  what  was  no  trifling  codsU 
deration,  were  always  in  tca^on.  The  operation 
was  perlbrmed  by  making  a  longitudinal  iockion 
from  between  the  two  fore  fine  ahnost  to  the  anus  of 
tlio  fish,  layio;;  .isidc  the  intestmcs  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  dividing  trans^'ersely  the 
(n  iduel  or  v.i.s  deferens.  The  wound  in  the  intcj;u- 
ments  was  then  stitcht-d  up  ;  and  without  farther  at- 
tention, few  fish  died  of  the  opcraliun.  The  opera* 
tion  was  most  easily  performed  in  May»  when  th« 
ovaries  and  saermatio  vessels  are  fidL  In  France, 
I'aron  tic  !a  Toiir  oper.atid  .'o  successfully,  that  out 
of  2U0  e.ii'ps  l)c  did  not  lose  lour.  It  was  also  tried 
in  (icrnuuty,  and  it  was  ohKTved,  that  those  fish, 
castrati'd  in  spring,  were  in  autumn  still  smaller  than 
the  others ;  but  that  in  tba  fbUowing  spring  they 
were  large  and  fat,  but  aome  people  Sutu^  oot  so 
well  tasted.  * 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  fish  as  affi-cting  their  fit-Ageilfkbb 
ness  for  food,  e  art'  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ndas^ 
"  better  small  li-h  than  no  fi.-li,"  implying,  that  the 
larger  they  are  tlig  belter,  is  not  always  correct. 
For  ak  i  .  I  a  well  grown  and  well  nourished  indi> 
vidual  is  uwaya  finer  than  oiw  not  in  ao  good  con« 
dition,  and  although  aome  fidiee,  natonOy  soft,  may 
Tieeorue  firmer  as  they  grow  older,  yet  many  fisliel 
are  certainly  more  delieate  whtn  of  a  s-tnaller  size, 
probaI)ly  from  beiii^-  younger.  Cod  is  generally 
preferred  large,  but  we  have  seen  very  large  cod 
very  coarse.  The  haddock  is  certainly  better  when 
it  doea  not  miceed  a  middling  aiae ;  and  the  whole 
skate  tribe  are  opt  to  get  coarse  and  strong  as  they 
get  lar^e.  Ausooius  says,  the  bream  is  the  oaqr 
auiniai  which  improves  by  old  age : 


Ta  mdlar  ytfois  snoi  dU  smiigit  ott, 

Spirantum  ex  numero,  noo  inlaudsta  scMClUfc 

The  flavour  of  fisli  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  their  food,  independently  of  their  apparent 
condition ;  and  hence  there  is  the  greatest  differenoa 
of  the  fish  on  different  coasts,  or  in  different  river* 

and  lukes.  In  general,  sea-fi^ih  are  best  where  the 
water  ii*  deep,  and  strong  or  salt,  and  where  tlie  shore 


*  AaouHi  of  .Mr  Samuel  full's  Method  oj  Ca^eHmr  FM.  Philompkual  TraiuacUont,  Vol.  XL VIII. 
4to,  London,  1755,  f,  970.  Aho  KniiAi»  Ocim0HiM4ec4»jM&i{paeAe  Smj^hfiik^  iStm  Th.  Sro^  ]kr> 
iin,  i7dtii  p*  *91. 
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is  bold  and  focky.  Hettce  the  cod  and  ling  caught 
tima.  near  the  shores,  aeiUMries  and  bay»,  are  greatly  ui- 
'"'Y^fferior  in  quality  to  fish  caught  off  headlands,  m  strong 
curfcnu,  and  deep  water.  Of  the  ^ivOT-tol^  those 
which  are  found  in  clear  rapid  streams,  with  a  rocky 
or  (,'ravclly  bottom,  in  a  mountainous  country,  are 
indeed  less  fat,  but  better  tastod;  and  Iiciue  the-  sal- 
mon  of  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  are  more  valued  than 
tbatof  tbe  other  coatineDtal  rivers.  The  Ihtune* 
minion,  bowew,  ia  preferred  b  the  London  market 
to  all  other,  and  some  epicoree  pretend  to  be  able 
to  dwlinguish  by  the  taste,  when  it  comea  from  a  fa- 
vourite reacli  of  the  river.  CerUin  however  it  u, 
that  fish  caught  in  slow  running  waters,  with  a  muddy 
bottom,  aach  as  occur  in  iiat  countries  witli  a  rich 
•oil,  thoagb  genereily  larger  and  fatter,  are  very  in- 
ferior in  Aemoreeasential  poinU  of  flavour  and  firm- 
ness. Also,  the  fish  of  laroe  deep  lakea,  with  a 
gravelly  bottom,  is  much  prefcreWe  tothet  of 
•hallow,  and  muddy  ponds  or  Unks.  The  bad  qoUi- 
ties  of  in  stagnant  waters,  into  which  the  filth  of 
dtMB  was  emptit:d,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Ga- 
len. Freeh  water  lisb.  bred  in  muddy  bottoms  or 
fbul  water,  are  sometimes  freed  from  the  unpleasant 
earthy  taste  by  keeping  them  for  aone  time  ui  pauds 
of  clear  water,  with  a  gmtelly  bottom.  ... 

The  season  of  the  year  has  the  mO*  BWfked  ef- 
fect upon  the  (jualitv  offish,  as  connected  with  fteir 
•pawning.  In  general,  t'nh  of  every  kind  are  best 
•ome  time  before  they  begin  to  spawn,  antl  arc  unfit 
for  food  for  some  time  after  they  have  spawned. 
Thk,  however,  is  not  sufiicient  to  prevent  ihose  wi»o 
have  an  easy  opportunity  from  catching  and  eating 
fish  in  tliis  state,  and  the  Legislature  bkS  found  it 
necessary  to  fit  tlie  periods  during  wUch  selnlOd- 
fishing  is  lei^al.  \Vhen  the  salmon  is  in  the  sea,  and 
about'^to  enter  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  Jipaa  n- 
faf,  it  is  inftrted  with  a  parasitica!  insect,  which  ad- 
heree  to  vtvy  part  of  the  body,  and  dies  and  drop* 
off  after  the  fldl  has  bees  for  a  short  time  in  fresh 
water.  In  this  slate  it  ie  in  the  highest  perfoctiMi, 
the  fles^li  is  firm,  red,  and  delidoo*,  their  form  do. 
gant,  and  their  colours  beautiful.  On  first  entering 
the  river,  the  silvery  colour  of  the  sides  i«  very 
alightly  marked  with  spots ;  but  when  it  has  remain- 
ed long  m  fresh  water,  this  colour  decays,  and  the 
•pots  become  much  larger,  darker  coloured,  and  more 
obvious.  At  the  time  of  spawning  tbe  aldea  of  the 
fish  get  of  a  very  red  colour,  and  iwheo  the  spawning 
is  over  the  white  1  ui  f mirely  ^'*"PP"'^^ 
belly  becomes  livid,  and  tiie  sides  are  stredied  all 
over  with  a  sooty  or  black  colour ;  and  in  this  sUte 
the  salmon  are  termed  in  the  AcW  of  Parliament  red 
aod  block  fish.  The  rqw  of  their  fins  are  al!  at  this 
time  jagged  or  torn,  a  great  part  of  thw  scaiea 
rtdlbed  off,  and  their  gills  infested  with  parasitical 
worms.  In  I  l  i  d,  where  great  freedom  is  used  in 
destroying  sa  mon  during  and  after  spawning  season, 


the  eating  of  the  fish  at  tliat  time  lias  been  often,  Sdociioji 
and  in  many  places,  found  to  be  productive  of  much . 
disease  and  mortality  ;  and  the  same  is  probably       *  ~ 
sometimes  the  case  in  Scotland,  altliough  notso  much 
observed  as  to  be  generally  known,  but  a  vcrynurlEdl 
inatance  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Walker.  * 

Other  fish  are  probably  unwholesome  after  spawn- 
HiL',  but  tliey  are  .seldorn  cauglit  in  that  state. 
Vuuug  tiih,  not  coma  to  llie  age  of  spawnitjg,  arc  ia 
season  alt  tiie  year. 

In  regard  to  their  habitat,  or  situation  where  they 
live,  fishes  may  be  divided  into  three  families;  1^/, 
ThoBo  which  live  entirely  In  salt  water,  as  the  cod  and 
herring ;  2d,  Those  wh«A  tiTO  entirdy  in  fredl  wa- 
ter, as  various  species  of  the  cyprinus ;  and  S(/, Those 
which  live  altLrnatcly  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  as  the 
salmon  and  stuiL'eou.  The  comparative  esculent 
qualities  of  each  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  cir-  " 
cumstances ;  but  of  the  last  class,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  as  they  enter  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  they  are  in  greatest  perfection  when  they 
are  proceeding  up  the  rivers,  and  are  qaila  out  of 
season  when  returning  to  tbe  sea. 

1  ish  seldom  undergo  any  preparation  for  killing, 
nor  is  there  any  attention  paid  to  the  mode  of  de- 
priving them  of  life.  Most  commonly  they  are  killed 
as  soon  as  caught,  and  frequently  by  merely  taking 
diem  out  of  the  water.  Sometimes,  when  iaigC^  the 
fishermen  strike  them  tmoB  tbe  liead,  or  tear 
asondcr  the  bitmchial  vessels.  The  Dutch  cany  all 
their  fresh  fish  alive  to  market,  and  when  any  die, 
previous  to  being  i>old,  lliey  are  cxj^o&ed  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  and  at  an  inferior  price.  This  praclicQ 
no  doubt  insures  frwk  fish,  but,  if  certainly  fresh, 
they  will  be  ia  greater  perfection  if  killed  immediately 
when  caught,  than  preaamd  altvo  ft>r  any  time  ia  ao 
unnatural  situation. 

To  improve  the  qa.ility  of  fish  ihey  are  sometimes cria|iai' 
subjected  to  the  proc«as  caiitid  cnmping.  It  has 
been  examined  by  Mr  Carlisle,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  facts  i  "  Whenever  the  rigid 
coBtnetloDS  tif  death  have  not  taken  plaoo,  this  pro- 
cesi  mn  ba  practihc-d  with  success.  Tha  aea  fiih 
destined  for  crimping  are  usually  struck  on  the  bead 
wlien  caught,  wliicli  it  i*  said  pmlract  r'lr  form  of 
tliis  capability,  and  the  muscles  which  retaun  Uiis  pro- 
perty longest  are  those  about  the  bead.  Many  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  tuuscles  being  made,  and  the 
fish  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  contractions  called 
crimping  take  place  io  about  five  minutes,  but,  if  tbo 
maw  be  large,  it  often  requires  thirty  minutes  to 
complete  the  proce&i^"  The  crimping  of  fresh  wa- 
ter fishes  is  said  to  re<tuire  hard  water,  and  the 
LK>ndon  (i.slunooi^ers  usually  employ  it.  Mr  Carlisle 
found  that,  by  being  crimped,  tbe  muscles  subject- 
ed to  the  process  have  both  their  absolute  weight 
and  tbeic  specific  gravis  increased ;  so  that  it  ap* 
peaiat  that  water  ia  abaoriied,  and  condeasatioin  take* 


•  Prite  E.^uius  and  Jrunsaciwm  of  the  Highland  Society  qf  Seottaadt  Vol.  II.  EdlO.  180S.  ^mv.m 
Hie  Natural  History  of  Salmon,  bv  the  Reverend  Dr  Walker,  Frofessor  of  Not.  HlSt.UalTCI«.  CdIP>y  A. 
Pnifjmffnri^  £sq.  and!  Messrs  Mackenzie  and  Morrison. 
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Srie.  It  on  place.  *  It  wot  «1m  observed,  thet  the  effect  wm 
^j^' '  '  greater  in  proportion  to  the  vlvacteumett  of  the  firii. 
V  From  these  observations  it  appoarh.  that  the  obje<t 
of  crimping  is  first  to  retard  the  nuturul  stiffening  of 
tlic  mu.-^clvs,  iiiui  then,  by  the  sudden  npplicatioii  of 
cold  water,  to  excite  it  in  the  greatest  possible  de- 
ffVOi  1^  which  means  it  both  acquires  the  desired 
flrmneH,  and  keeps  longer.  We  may  aba  bete  ob* 
aerve,  that  rigidity  is  a  certain  nark  diat  the  fish  ia 

perfectly  fIe^Il,  nml  has  not  !)fgun  to  .-poil. 
AtaUuKi.  'riie  Mvliuii-i  do  not  furnish  a  very  cxtensivi'  source- 
of  human  food,  and  they  are  not  without  dan^'er.  Of 
those  without  shells,  only  the  tepitr  and  some  asci- 
de<e  are  eaten,  but  not  generally.  The  limpet>  Pa. 
UUa  vu^tUt  the  periwinltle,  2iiri6o  UUonut,  and 
wbelk,  Mmrex  tuOiqmu,  are  eaten,  boiled,  by  the 
common  people  in  this  countrj' ;  and  tfie  JIit!s  pumn- 
tia  is  reared  atul  i.iiteneJ  with  great  care  in  some 
cantons  of  .Svviiterlund,  as  artieU-  ol  luxury,  ami 
exported  pickitd.  Many  other  snails  arc  eaten  by 
the  ^oor  in  various  districts,  and  wc  do  not  knew dut 
any  m  abiolately  bmtfal.  The  bivalvea,  in  like  ■iaa> 
ner,  are  generally  whoteMine,;aodHiRieof  then  have 
long  been  among  the  JtUcite  gulosot  um.  The  Ro. 
.mans  sent  to  Britain  for  oysters,  and  the  British  epi- 
cures delight  m  Ibe  Molat  tfacfy&w  of  the  Italian 
shore!'. 

Tho  crustaceous  shell-fi^  of  sufficient  sice  arc 
very  generally  esculent,  and  aone  of  tbena  are  greatly 
aateemcd,  and  other*  alModiisl.  Thcae  chiefly  oelong 
to  the  family  of  Cancer,  and  comprehend  bodi  short* 
tailed  and  long-tailed  species,  the  velvet  crab,  one  of 
tlie  most  e.stemud  in  France,  t!ie  C.  m.;  :j  .  i  stcu  by 
the  poor  in  London.  CiMgurvs,  the  bhick-toed  crab, 
C.  ruticola,  the  l.md  cr.ib  of  our  Transatlantic  islands, 
C.  g'^mwin-u'!,  the  lobster,  C.  atfoeiu,  the  craw  fish, 
C.  en.  ttic  shrimp,  and  C.  tfuWa,  the  prawn, 
beridea  otlier*  not  known  in  tbia  country. 

Ftew  insects  are  uwd  in  foedL  Tho  locust  is,  how. 
ever,  contained  in  firvat  <]i:jiiilitief ,  both  fresh  and 
salted,  so  OS  to  utiord  some  coiiipi^nsation  for  the 
ravages  it  commits.  The  Moors  in  West  Darbary 
esteem,  as  delicioui,  honeycomb  with  titc  young  beea 
m  it,  while  they  atill  resemble  geniies,  but  Mr  JoMa 
mj»,  that  thqr  leemed  insipid  to  hie  pahle,  and 
aometnaea  gave  him  the  heart-bum. 
VtfpMkt.  Although  the  vegct.il)lc  kii ^rdom  furnishes  the  hu- 
man race,  even  those  who  eat  llesli  most  freely,  with 
the  greater  part  tiftheir  food, yet  tlicrL  are  uiuin  more 
exceptions  to  tlie  titness  for  human  iood  in  the  ve- 
getable than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  both  from  mere 
lodigestibili^  or  defect  cf  nntritioiu  qnalitiea,  and 
flrom  ,beiog  directly  deteterioae  and  hurtfid.  The 
aelection  of  vegetable  food,  w  hen  n  e  depart  from  that 
whi(^  is  familiar  and  knouo,  i»,  therefore,  more 
difficult,  ami  Riibject  to  uncertainty.  There  is,  how. 
ever,  a  Ctertaiti  analogy  between  the  action  on  the 
animal  economy  among  vegetables  which  resemble 
(>«ich  other  in  external  form,  or  in  their  botanical 


^ancten.  Tbe  arrangeneat,  therefore^  of  vege*  i^ieiw 

tables  into  natural  groups  or  faaulice,  i«  calculated 

to  as^iiit  ui  in  judging  of  the  oaa^  nidicioal  Of  eia  '"'^'y^i' 

culent,  of  untried  vegetables.  •!• 

Ali  parts  of  vegetables  are  used  as  food, — roots, 
irtaiks,  or  shoots,-.-Jea\  flowers,  fruits,  sced^  and 
the  whole  plant.  The  ^ceds  of  the  Ceretdut,  iba 
Grami$Mf  of  modera  botaniet%  furnish  the  moM 
important  pait  of  our  food  in  almoat  every  climate. 

Their  niucil.'iglnous  shnot-  nl^o  sujiport  that  elas*  of 
animals  hence  called  gramuuvoroas,  who.'^e  titah  is 
most  generally  eaten;  and  the  abundance  of  differ-  . 
cut  species  in  all  varieties  of  climate,  and  the  ab- 
solute identity  of  their  nature,  is  the  cause,  ax  DoOuk* 
dolle  well  ohaervee,  that  tbcae  animala  au^  be  tTaa^ 
ported  and  natoialiaad  fram  one  and  of  the  witrld  to 
tfaeodicr. 

PatanvATiov. 

As  the  supply  of  food  is  alwaj*  ratjeet  to  incgll* 
iarities,  tlie  preservatieo  of  the  eaceea  obtained  at 
one  limo  lo  nc«t  the  dcfieieoqr  of  another  wooU 
soon  engaae  the  attention  of  mankind.  At  firrt 
this  method  would  be  simple  and  natural,  uud  de- 
rived froai  a  very  limited  ctb.-ei  vuiion ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  the  wants  and  occupations  of 
mankind  would  lead  them  to  invent  means  by  whidh 
the  more  perishable  alimentary  substances  of  one 
season  might  be  icaeifod  for  consumption  at  an* 
other,  or  th«  super 6uou»  production*  of  ailtant  coun- 
tries might  be  transported  to  others  where  they  are 
more  needed.  The  principles  oftliij*  mo*t  important 
art  have  been  no  where  btittr  explained  tlian  in  th« 
45th  Nutuljer  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  an  emi- 
nent vegetable  physiologist.  Wc  have  only  to  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  fill  up  the  plan  with  a  akctch  of 
which  he  has  concluded  the  article. 

In  general,  organic  tubstancef,  as  soon  aa  they  are 
deprived  of  L'fe,  bi  gin  to  underf^o  Certain  chenn'cal* 
changtM,  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  of  ditterent  kind* 
according  to  their  nature.  .\Ithough  the  modes  of 
change,  especially  in  the  first  stages,  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  substancec  thaintclves,  yet  ulti* 
■atdy  tbey  temoibute  in  one  or  more  of  the  princi* 
pal  kind*  of  iementatloD  described  by  chembte. 
To  each  of  these,  besides  the  presence  of  an  orga- 
nic substance  capable  of  undergoing  it,  s^evcral  con- 
dilions  are  reijuisite,  of  which  tlie  principid  area 
certain  temperature,  a  certain  degree  of  moisture, 
and  the  aooCH  of  air ;  and  it  is  by  obviating  or  me- 
dilyiog  tfaete  conditioaa  that  we  are  enabled  to  pra> 
vent  or  regalai*  the  natural  fhmeatation.  llie 
kind  of  fermentation  which  substances  undergo  de- 
pends upon  their  composition,  and  it  may  be  gene- 
rally retuaiked,  tliat  those  which  do  not  contain  a 
cou^iderable  proportion  of  azote  are  incapable  of  the 
putrefactive  Icrtncntaiion,  but  pass  through  the  vi- 
nous, acelotiF.  and  dcstriictivc,  sutce«sively.  OnJhe 


*  The  Croonian  Lectures  on  muscular  motion,  by  Auihonv  Curllsle,  Esq.  I".  H.S.  P/iHowp/iical  Tram- 
aciions,  for  1^05,  4^to,  London,  1805,  p.  23. 

t  £uai  tur  let  Prmriitig  Midicalet  lies  Pitutet,  compareet  avec  kurtjormei  txterieuret  et  leur  clat^fka' 
Itew  ffatenrftr.  Par  H.  A.  P.  l>a  Caaddle.  Svo,  IBerii^  1816. 
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fmanAm  other  hnnil,  those  tvhicb  contain  a  large  proportion 
.  .  azote  are  capable  only  €»f  the  putrefactive  ami 
^^•^^  deilraetive ;  bttt  there  are  awnjr  «±«taiiccs  coruain- 
iog  a  wmII  proportion  of  aiote,  m  whkb  boUi  kioda 
oftienDentitioB  are  conibhieJ. 
fteem-  ^  great  proportion  of  vegetables  are  used  in  a 
t!se«rV(ge- recent  state,  and,  in  this  case,  the  sooner  afUr  tliey 
are  gathered  the  better.  Vegeiables,  in  general, 
should  be  kept  npart,  ("or,  if  laid  in  contact,  in  a  very 
short  time  they  impurt  liieir  peculiar  flavours  to  each 
other.  Leeks  or  celery  wiii  quickijr  ipoil  •  whole 
bwkctfttl  of  CBidiflower  or  die  nner  vecetablee.  An* 
other  general  rule  is,  that  tlicy  should  not  be  kept 
in  water,  nor  even  washed  or  refreshed  by  sprinkling 
them  wirh  water,  till  tliey  are  to  be  used,  as  the 
davour  ij>  iliereby  greatly  injured  ;  but  if,  by  liaving 
been  cut  or  gathered  some  time,  they  have  become 
flaccid,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  their 
GliipDMS  b«lure  couking  them,  otherwise  they  wiil 
be  toagh  and  oapleaaatit.  Tbia  i>  to  be  done,  when 
the  of  the  vegeUUe  admits  of  it,  as  cauliflotver, 
galbd,  celery,  Ic.  by  cutting  olTu  piece  of  the  stalk 
and  Matting  tbe  fresh  surface,  lltm  exposed,  in  water, 
which  will  be  absorbed  ;  in  other  caset  Ihft  whole 
vegetable  must  be  iutmersed  in  water. 

Meet  vegetable  substances  being  more  or  law 
succulent^  their  AiU  proportion  of  flokU  w  necce- 
sary  for  theic  retamlng  that  state  of  crifpnew  or 
])lumpness  which  lliey  have  when  growiDg.  On 
beir-g  cut  or  pathcred  the  exhal.ition  from  their 
surface  Crtnlitiiieii,  while,  from  the  open  vessels  of  the 
cut  surface,  there  is  often  great  exudation  or  eva« 
pomtion,  and  thus  their  natural  moisture  is  dimi* 
nished,  and  tbe  teoder  leaves  become  flaccid,  and 
tbe  thteker  maaMe  or  roots  loee  their  pi 
This  is  not  only  less  pleasant  to  the  i  jc,  but  is  a 
real  injury  to  the  nutritious  powers  ol  the  ve^;ei;ih)e  ; 
for  in  tins  flaccid  and  shrivelled  $tnte  iu  Hbres  nrc 
less  easily  divided  in  chewing,  and  the  water  which 
exisU  in  vegetable  lobatancc^,  in  the  form  of  their 
respective  natural  jiuees,  is  directly  nutritioiu. .  The 
first  cAre  in  the  preserratiooof  tuoeolentTegetables, 
Iberdbre,  is  to  prevent  them  from  losing  their  natu- 
ral mobture.  in  regard  to  the  tender  succulent  ve. 
getablcs  tlu's  is  not  altof^ether  possible  ;  because  there 
u  a  constiint  exhulaiiou  from  their  surface,  while  (lie 
supply  of  moisture  is  cut  off.  The  principle  of  pre< 
serving  tliem,  then,  is  to  retard  and  diminigh  the  ex> 
halation.  This  is  most  efTeclually  dune  by  protect* 
tng  them  from  the  action  of  tbe  sun's  rays,  from  tbe 
air,  and  firom  heat.  Even  growing  vegetables  be- 
come flaccid  in  a  hot  sun.  because  the  exhal.ition  is 
then  greater  than  the  supply;  and  exposure  to  tlie 
sun  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  all  the  more  delicate 
vegetables.  The  operation  of  heat  and  air  i$  -lower 
but  similar.  Succulent  vegetables  shotild,  therefore, 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  ahady,  and  choip^  place.  Tin^ 
sbeold  abo  be  kepi  in  a  heap  and  not  spraad  oat, 
which  greatly  influences  their  shrivcllitig.  Rut  when 
accumulated  in  too  large  heaps  Ibr  any  length  of 
time,  they  arc  injured  in  another  way,  by  their  heat- 
ing, (u  it  is  colled,  which  is  the  commencement,  in 
them,  of  a  chemical  change,  or  fermentation,  which 
alti^gether  alteis  their  oatore.  In  many  cases  the  chief 
1  liiiapMveBteTBpontioD.  Fetttee^  tumips. 


carrots,  and  similar  roots,  intended  lo  be  stored  up,  - 
should  never  be  cleaned  from  tbe  earth  adhering  to 
them,  because  the  little  fibrei*  by  whidi  u  i.s  retained, 
are  thus  wounded,  and  the  cqq^rating  aurfacc  is  in- 
creased. Tbey  abmild  also  be  womded  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  thetops  of  turnips  and  carrots  should  be  cut 
off  closo  to,  but  above,  the  root.  The  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the 
air  and  of  frost.  This  is  done  by  laying  them  in 
heaps,  burying  tbeu  in  sand,  or  in  earth,  immersing 
them  in  water,  or  povering  them  with  straw  fit  mats. 
The  aciioD  of  ftost  is  moat  dcatractlTe,  as,  if  k  be 
considerable,  the  life  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyedi 
and  it  speedily  rots.  A  less  degree  of  frost  induces 
a  singular  Iiut  liurtlul  chiinge  upon  the  potatoe,  by 
converting  part  of  its  starch,  or  mucilage,  into  £Ugar. 
The  germination  of  seeds  also  convert  their  starch 
into  sugar,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  malting  of  barley. 
But,  even  after  this  change  has  been  induced,  if  the 
substance  be  theraiudUy^dricd  in  a  kiln  or  other- 
wise, it  win  sttll  renwn  a  long  time  without  decay. 

The  maturation  of  fruii.s,  aliliough  nol  thorouL'My  Fmllfc 
examined,  scums  to  be  a  change  of  the  same  l^ind, 
that  is,  sugar  is  formed  at  the  expence  of  the  other 
principle  of  the  unripe  fruit.  The  maturation  of 
niliiaai  intimately  connected  with  a  certain  species  of 
daoi^,  as  exemplified  in  the  firmer  fruits.  Tbe  rotteii 
part  of  many  pears  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  the  sac- 
churinc  matter  does  not  heglu  r  i  '  tiirmed  In  the 
medlar  until  its  dcconipo.>ition  be  iai  advanced.  In 
other  instances,  us  in  the  ap]>le,  the  decayed  part  is 
intensely  bitter;  and  tin:  sot'ttir  juicy  fruiU  grow 
mouldy  and  oiTen&ive.  The  art  of  preserving  fruita 
consists  in  being  able  to  prevent  and  retard  theie 
ebaages.  A  certain  poportion  of  moisture 'seems 
to  be  necessary  for  their  «lecay ;  and  hence,  by  care- 
ful  exsiccation,  grapes  arc  converted  into  raisins, 
phtmbs  into  prunes,  and  hgs  are  dried.  Hut  by  care- 
I'uily  excluding  them  from  the  air,  they  may  even  be 
preserved  without  dissipating  their  natural  moisture. 
Thus  currants,  cherries,  and  damsons,  gathered  pe«^ 
fectly  dry  and  sounds  may  be  put  into  bottles,  clo> 
sed  with  cork  and  rosin,  and  buried  in  a  trench, 
with  the  corfc  downwards.  Fine  bunches  of  grapes 
may  also  be  preserved  in  bags,  by  closing  the  cut 
cud  of  thestjilk  with  wax,  wliich  prevents  the  escape 
of  moisture,  or  they  may  he  packed  in  very  dry  br  an 
or  sand.  Some  may  even  be  preserved  by  t>eiag 
kept  immersed  in  water.  This  is  constantly  prao 
Used  in  regard  to  tbecianbeny,  and  eonetimea  «tio> 
eeeds  vrlth  apples. 

Tlie  preservation  of  fruit  Is  in  many  countries  an 
object  of  much  importance.  In  some,  the  great 
object  is  to  preserve  the  fruit  in  as  natural  a  state 
as  |K>isiblc.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  re* 
gard  to  winter  apples,  and  pears,  and  grapes.  The 
time  for  gathering  firuiu  depends  upon  their  espo* 
tare,  and  Om  manner  of  gatiiering  them  infltienoee 
their  keeping.  Ailcr  having  prepared  the  fruit-room, 
a  fine  day  is  to  be  cho«en,  and,  if  possible,  after  two 
or  three  preceding  d.ays  of  dry  weather,  and,  about 
two  in  tlie  afternoon,  tiie  fruit  is  to  be  gathered,  and 
deposited  in  baskets  of  a  moderate  size,  taking  care 
that  noiw  of  it  receive  any  bruise  or  blnsisb,  »r  the 
flotjured  part  aoon  lotiaM  ipoili  dteeiniDdfniilin 
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Piiiu nlliin  contact  w'tli  It.  As  tlio  stimrncr  fruits  r'pcn  more 
ttVttA,  quickly  alicr  they  are  pulicd,  only  a  tt  w  days  con- 
sumption should  be  gathered  at  once,  by  which  means 
wc  can  enjoy  them  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 
Autumn  apples  and  pears  should  be  gathered  eight 
dtjs  before  thev  met  ripe ;  •nd,  indeed,  «on«  kinds 
never  beeone  fit  fbr  eating,  on  the  tree.  If  they 

liavo  lui-n  necessarily  g:illierc(l  in  wet  wrallier,  or 
early  in  tlie  morning,  they  should  be  cvpostd  a  day 
to  tlie  juii  to  dry,  iirid  they  should  cu  no  aeeouiit 
be  wiped,  which  rubs  off  the  bloom,  as  it  is  called, 
wfaich,  when  allowed  to  dry  on  some  fraN^  COntti- 
tuim  •  iwtunl  mmlabt  closing  up  tbe^  pores,  nad 
preventing  the  evapomtron  of  the  juices.  Ttwj 
should  riot  be  laid  in  Jii'a[)-:,  wliicli  (mc'cs  them  to 
sw  eat,  niid  undcrj;o  a  jlipli!  f'l  riDciilatioii :  for  fruit 
thus  treated,  it^  it  docs  not  .-jioil,  get*  dry  and  nicaly  ; 
and  liencc,  in  this  country,  the  ordinary  apples,  ini- 
portod  ftom  Eoriand  and  the  Continent,  are  inferior 
to  our  own.  Tbo  priocipal  reoidsites  for  a  good 
firtnt*rooai  are  great  dryneas,  ana  equality  of  tempo, 
rature,  and  the  power  of  excluding  light.  Some  cu- 
rious persons  preserve  fine  pears,  by  passini;  a  thread 
tlirouyh  the  stalk,  of  which  they  seal  up  the  end 
with  a  drop  of  sealing  wax,  enclose  each  separately 
in  a  cone  of  paper,  and  hang  them  up  by  the  thread 
broit^t  through  the  apex.  Experience  bas  also 
proved,  tlwt  grapes  keep  better  trhcn  haneing  than 
when  laid  upon  a  table.  The  cut  end  should  be  clo- 
sed with  wax,  which  prevents  exhalation.  Some 
lian^  tlieui  l)_v  the  stalk,  oilu  l>v  the  point  of  the 
bunch,  sm  the  grapes  are  thus  less  pressed  against  each 
other ;  but  it  is  in  both  cases  necessary  to  visit  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  cut  off,  with  a  pair  of  scis* 
sors,  every  berry  that  is  mouldy  or  spoiled. 

More  artiicial  modes  for  preserving  srapes  in  a 
sncculcnt  state  are  sometimes  used,  and  become  no« 
ce.^sary  for  their  tranjportal ioi'.  to  distant  countries. 
Tlii  y  are  often  piu  kc  il  witli  bran  arul  Kiw-dusi,  and 
Apieiir-  say?,  iliey  may  be  preserved  in  barley.  The 
same  clajtsical  gourmand  was  well  arquninted  with  the 
use  of  water  in  preserving  the  grapes  in  their  natural 
attte.  "  Take  grapes  from  the  vioe  widiout  woundiiw 
them.  Boil  rain-water  down  to  a  thfrd,  and  pat  it 
into  a  vessel  into  which  ymt  nho  jnit  the  grapes. 
Close  the  vessel  with  pitch  and  gy|>siini,  ar.d  place 
it  in  a  eool  siluatmn,  to  ^  liich  tlie  ^uii  lia"  not  ac- 
and  wiieii  you  please  you  will  have  green 
[rapes.  The  water  may  be  given  to  sick  persons  as 
lyanxDel.''  The  boiling  of  tha  water  so  loitg  is  na* 
necessary,  aa  a  much  shorter  tune  would  be  saB> 
dent  to  expel  the  air,  which  is  probably  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  some  effect.  The  water  will  ac- 
quire a  slight  acidity  from  the  gmpes :  and  hence  it 
was  givi  n,  sweetened  with  honey,  as  a  pleasant  drink 
to  the  sick. 

Animal  substances  in  general,  when  deprived  of 

isuiMtui        ^'^^^  *'  "'^'^  tendency  to  undergo  the  piitre« 
'factive  fermentation.    Before  this  is  establisbed,  they 
pau  through  a  terie*  of  successive  change^  which 
aro  iniimatelj  connected  with  our  aobjwt  Afler 


Prtservs- 

ttoo  of  Ani' 


de'ith,  the  bodies  of  nnlrnals  cool  more  or  less  ra 
pidly,  according  to  the  tftnperature  and  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  iiir,  or  other  .substance*  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.  In  (act,  tltey  do  not  difllBr  in 
this  respect  from  an  equal  mam  of -any  odicr  mat> 
or,  heated  artsSciaUy  to  the  aann  tannoiaiuNV  and 
having  tha  same  coadncitaf|  powar.  Aa  dd^  ktmt 
ever,  is  very  weak,  tho  bouet  of  aaiOHda  OOOl  WCJ 
slowly  after  death. 

I'or  sr>nie  lime  after  dcnth,  the  muscular  parts  of 
animals  continue  to  sutler  contraction,  followed  by 
iclaxation,  when  stimulated,  as  by  the  point  of  a 
needle,  or  the  application  of  Galvanism.  Bat  this 
hritability  or  organic  eootrtctility,  as  h  it  temed 
by  some  niod(  rn  pli\ sio!(/i;i.-ts,  gradually  disappears 
in  the  difi'i'n  nt  organs,  and  commoDly  in  the  muscles 
ot"  the  trunk,  bel'ori'  tiui^i-  of  ilie  limbs.  It  is  also 
observed,  that,  in  the  difl'eient  classes  of  animally 
tho  duratioa  of  the  irritability  is  inversely  as  the 
aongy  of  muscnlar  aciioo  which  tbqr  oxhibt(.dttiiof 
lift.  It  is  stiongest  and  most  danUc  fia  ammafi 
which  are  suddenly  killed  when  in  high  health,  and 
is  weak  and  evanescent  in  those  which  die  of  linger- 
ing diseases,  or  from  fatigue. 

After  the  irritability  ha;;  entirely  ceased,  the  mus- 
des  begin  to  become  rigid,  first  those  of  the  trunk, 
and  then  those  of  the  limbs,  its  duration  is  inverse- 
ly as  the  time  of  its  oommcnoenient:  and  it  is  long- 
est of  beginning,  bat  is  greatest  and  lasts  longest  in 
those  animals  which  are  suddenly  killed  when  m  high 
health.  It  a])pcar*  very  rpuckly,  and  lasts  a  short 
time  only,  in  animals  wiiich  die  of  exhaustion,  or 
from  fatigue.    In  whatever  attitude  the  limbs  are 

eccd  at  its  commencement,  they  continue;  and 
ice  butchers  take  care  to  dress  properly  the  car- 
cases  of  animals  while  yet  supple*  cor  after  rigidi^ 
has  commenced,  if  the  position  of  the  limb  be  for- 
cibly changed,  it  i.-i  def'troyed,  and  the  joint  becomes 
pemmnuuly  supple.  Also  u.ustles  wineli  arc  in  /tn, 
when  rigid,  are  extremely  supple  as  soon  .is  tht  y  are 
thawed.  Rigidity  h  purliaps  never  developed  iu  ani- 
mals frozen  to  death. 

While  this  rigtdi^  cootinoes,  the  flesh  of  animals 
Is  hard  and  stringy,  and,  so  Ar  as  the  pafaae  is 
concerned,  not  }  et  fit  for  the  table,  although 
fully  iuilritiou<i,  and  in  perfection  for  making  soup. 
After  ilie  rigidity  has  totally  cciised,  animal  fle«h  is 
not  long  ot  experiencing  the  commencement  of 
those  chemical  changes,  which  tenninate  in  putre- 
faction; and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  m  do- 
meatie  ocononiy,  to  take  care  that  all  large  joints  he 
in  this  intermediate  state  when  they  are  cooked ;  for 
no  *kill  in  the  culinary  art  will  compensate  for 
negligence  in  this  point,  a.s  every  one  must  have 
often  experienced  to  his  great  disappointment. 
Meat,  in  which  we  are  able  to  detect  the  slight- 
est trace  of  putrcsccncy,  has  reached  its  greatest  de- 
gree of  tenderness,  and  shoidd  be  used  withoat  de- 
lay;  but  before  this  period,  which  in  some  kinds  of 
meat  is  odisnsive,  the  degree  of  inleneratioo  may  be 
known  hy  its  yiddfaig  icadily  to  the  pscsauta  of  tho 
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finger,  and  bj  Its  opposing  Hit!e  rpiiistancc  to  nn  at- 
tempt to  bend  joint.  Poultry  also  tins  part 
readily  irlth  thtir  tc.it Ktrs:,  and  it  woiiKl  be  advisa- 
ble to  leave  a  few  M-hen  tiie  bird  is  plucked,  in  or* 
der  to  acsist  in  determining  their  state.  "  No  man 
«ho  under»taDdi  good  living  will  say,  on  such  a  day 
will  I  cat  (hat  turkey,  but  Jet  him  hang  it  up  by 


ceive  tupplie*  from  a  great  diitance.  It  it  thus,  that 
veal  frozen  at  Archangel  is  brought  to  Petersburgh, 
and  the  markets  of  Moscow  present  immense  stocks 
of  ho^"i.  sheep,  and  fish.  The  mine  odvaotsge  it 
taken  of  the  cold  in  Canada,  and  all  othor  COUQtriet 
where  the  frost  is  sufiicientiy  stcadr. 

Sub8tan<^  M  long  as  they  are  Uld  firosen,  prO' 


four  of  the  laive  tail  feathers,  and  wbeo,  on  paying    Inblv  Obderao  no  cfaemical  chinge,  «f  which  the 


hit  morning  v»it  to  the  larder,  he  finds  it  lying  up 

on  a  rlf'tti,  prt  pared  tn  receive  it  wliri.  't  fA'.]--,  that 
(lay  li  t  it  be  coyktd."  Uut  a,,  «e  c.i.Uijt  alvi-nys 
clinc):(('  our  time  for  eating  the  joints  it\  our  larder, 
we  must,  in  providing  them  for  a  particular  day,  cs- 
tlnwte  that  they  will  then  be  in  a  proper  state,  or, 
if  aecesMrjr,  endeavour  to  hasten  or  retard  it.  Br 
experience,  we  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  tengtli 
of  time  fur  which  the  difierent  kinds  of  inost  ahould 
be  kept,  although  it  is  subject  to  great  varlatfons, 
depiTidinij  upon  tfic  tonipcrnture,  moisture,  and  ven- 
tilation oi'  the  place  where  it  is  ki  pt,  upon  the  kmd 
of  meat,  tlie  ii<^'e  of  tin-  animal,  and  upOD  peCoKari* 
tics  in  the  individual  not  underttuod. 

The  chief  means  of  preventing  the  firmeotatioil 
of  organic  tubatancea  are  redaction  of  temperalnret 
deaicaition,  exdnrioa  of  air,  and  the  action  of  cer- 
tain substances  called  antiseptic.  Although  most 
commonly  employed  in  combination  with  each  other, 
we  shall  briefly  expluin  the  principles  upon  which 
they  act  singljr,  and  then  notice  their  practical  ap- 
plication  in  rcftience  to  the  aimnal  and  tegetaUe 
kingdon]!>. 

A  moderate  reduction  of  temperature  acts  by  re- 
tarding fital  and  chemical  action,  and  a  raductioiit 
capable  of  freezing  the  juices  and  lloidi  oTorganix- 

ed  bodies,  by  destroying,'  virn'iry,  ;nd  converting 
the  water  present  inio  ice,  <iikI  thus  tetnovint;  ii  con- 
dition essential  to  chemical  action.  Many  vegeta- 
ble, and  some  animal  substances,  such  m  eggs,  pus- 
seas  what  may  be  called  latent  life,  and  so  long  as 
tbia  continue*  they  resist  fermentation.  A  very  low 
tenperature  pnta  an  end  to  it.  while  a  liigh  temper- 
atnre  eiaHalt  inla action,  after  which  it  cannot  be  sus- 
pended without  destroying  it  altogether,  and  thus  it 
is  longest  preserved  in  a  tctnpernturc  jujt  a  little 
higher  tlinn  the  former.  An  tg<j  which  haji  been 
frozen  is  killed,  and  rot*  soon  after  being  thawed. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  incubation,  or  an  equal  de- 
gree of  heat,  the  life  of  the  chick  becomes  active, 
aad  cannot  again  be  checked  with  impuDitv }  whiie, 
at  a  OBodenite  low  tempefaluiv,  the  went  ulb  of  an 
tgg  continues  a  great  length  of  time,  ready  to  be 
excited  into  action  when  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  resistnig  the  natural  tendency  to 
chemical  chanpe.  The  snnie  <A»ervat!nti  nearly  ap- 
plies to  vegetables.  Succulent  roots,  for  example, 
can  be  lun^  pre»ervcd  in  a  moderately  low  temper- 


tnost  striking  proof  was  aflbrded  »f  the  body  of  ao 

aniiiial,  probubly  anti  li' r.  i-n,  being  found  imbed- 
ded in  a  tny-s  of  ice  ut  Llse  tnouth  of  the  Lena;  hut 
in  the  act  of  freezing,  or  of  the  subscfjiient  tlmwlng, 
some  alteration  is  produced,  which  afit  cts  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  This  may  be  either  merely  mecbh* 
nical,  from  the  particles  of  ice  daring  thetr  fonHa* 
tion,  tearing  asunder  and  aepavating  tha  6brea ;  or 
chemical,  hj  dcstro^ng  the  iadnale  anioQ  of- the 
eoratttuenta  of  the  flai'n,  as  in  srine  injared  by  hav- 
ing been  fri  /  i  r,  ,  ur  by  causing  new  combine tioti«, 
of  which  we  liuve  an  example  in  the  swettnesa  ac- 
quired by  the  potatoc. 

Ca])tain  Scoresby,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  states, 
that  "  tha  moat  aarprbing  action  of  the  frost,  on 
fivsb pfovlsioii,  it  in  p«ieici»ii>g  it  a  long  ttme  firnii 
putreftction,  evtft  aftar  h  is  tbawad  and  retorm  bto 
a  warm  clhnate.  I  have,"  says  he,  "  eaten  unsalted 
mutton  and  beef  nearly  five  months  old,  which  has 
been  constantly  expontd  to  a  ti  :;  pi nWure  above  the 
freezing  point  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  the  outset, 
and  occasionally  osgailcd  by  the  scptical  influences 
of  rain,  fog,  heat,  and  electricity,  aad  vetitliaa 
proved  pertectly  sweet.  ItOM^Ilc  reoiBlved,  that 
nnsalted  meat  that  baa  been  pruerwd  ibor  or  6ve 
moatln  b  a  coM  cBtnate,  and  then  bronght  badi  to 
the  British  coasts  during  the  warmth  of  siimmer, 
must  be  consumed  very  f-pccdily  attcr  it  is  cut  into, 
or  it  will  tail  in  a  day  or  two.  It  will  seldom,  in- 
deed, keep  sweet  afe«r  being  cooked  above  twenty 
or  thirty  hours." 

In  freezing  animal  substances,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them,  no  otiicr  precautioa  is  necessary 
tbao  f^pMrng  tham  to  a  suiHcieBt  d^fcc  ttf  cold. 
**  AninaisabMances."  says  Capt^  Scoresby,  **reqoi-*" 

site  as  food,  i-f  ,-^1)  dr?LTi;i'ioi':  'fi-?!  Lxccptcd),  may 
be  taken  to  dreeniaiui  niid  ilierc  [>re*erved  any 
kngtli  ot  lime,  without  being  smoked,  dried,  or  salt- 
ed. No  preparation  of  any  kind  is  necessary  for 
their  preservitfias;  nor  is  any  other  precaution  requi- 
site, excrptiiig  sosMBding  them  In  the  air  when  taken 
on  shipboard,.  diieldni|t  them  a  little  flmm  iha  aun 
and  wet,  and  taBenuy  thai  oecasionally^n  aea- 
waier,  or  throwing  sea-water  over  them  after  heavy 
rair.^,  ,  lin  h  will  effectually  prevent  putre^cency  on 
the  ouUviird  passage  ;  and,  in  Greenland,  the  cold 
becomes  a  sufficient  preservation,  by  freezing  them 
as  bard  as  blocks  of  wood."    "  The  moisture  is  well 


alure,  but  if  it  be  raised  they  begin  to  shoot;  or  if   preimed  by  freezing,  a  little  from  the  surface  only 


it  be  reduced  too  nittcb,  they  die  and  soon  rot. 
'  Ob  dead  organic  ■abateacas,  a  rednced  temperature 
acts  by  retarding  or  preventing  chemical  change. 
The  preservative  effects  of  cold  are  of  the  utmost 

importance  to  the  northern  ji  irn  i  s   1  v  ri railing 
them  to  store  up  a  sufficient  stock  of  all  miuiDer  of 
provisions  for  iheir 
vou  nr.  tAMT  II. 


evapolBtiogi  ao  that  if  cooked  when  three,  four,  or 
fire  months  tti,  moat  wIV  frequently  appear  as  profiiM 
of  gravy,  as  if  it  had  been  but  recently  killed."  Cap. 
tain  Scoresby  has  not  informed  us  why  fish  cannot 
be  taken  to  Greeoland  in  a  frozen  i^tate,  thouj^h  this 
is  a  mode  of  preservation  much  used  in  Emaia  and 
Caimaj,  ana  avtn  in  oi 
vn 
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J'RwnnitiaQ    Some  attention  U  necessary  for  tfaawiog  provuiona 
«f  Paed.  which  have  been  Trouo.  vmd,  the  beef 

'cannotlMdtTidfidbutbj  anuMoraMw :  the  hiit«r 
iattniawnt  it  generaOj  preferred. '  It  ia  then  pat 
tntocold  water,  fian  wluch  k  derivea  heat  by  the 
&niHriion  of  ice  around  it,  and  aooa  thaws ;  but  if 
pot  into  hot  water,  much  of  the  gravy  U  i  xlract- 
ed,  and  the  lucat  is  iojurrd  without  bfing  iliawcd 
more  ri-adily.  H  an  attempt  be  made  to  coi)k  it  be- 
fore it  is  thawed,  it  nuiy  bt  burnt  on  the  out- 
^dei  ivfaile  the  centre  retnauw  raw,  or  actually  in  a 
These  obiervatioDs,  which  we  have 
(WxD  Ci^tain  Scoresby,  *  an  exceUant 
observer,  agree  with  the  direction*  of  earlier  writ- 
ers. Thus  KrtinitJC  says,  (Encjfdop.  Vol.  X.  p. 
5R()),  "  when  tii,!i  taken  under  the  ice  are  tVozen. 
lay  them  id  cold  water,  which  thus  draws  the  tee 
out  of  the  fish,  so  that  it  can  be  scraped  off 
their  scales.  They  taste  much  better  ifterwarda 
than  when  they  are  allowtn)  to  thaw  ia  •  VMm  fOOBi." 
Wc  do  not  koow  wfaetbcr  itb«  ignaiiiBM  or  imttaa* 
txMi  to  this  dnection  on  the  part  oftb*  London  fisb* 
mnngc-r^  nhicli  c-uu.ses  the  salmon  aCUt  ftOB  SoOt- 
hicidia  ice  to  be  little  e^^teeined. 

The  second  general  meiliiKl  of  preventing  ferineii- 
tation  is  desiccation,  or  the  removal  of  that  degree  of 
moisture  which  is  an  essential  conditiun  to  this  kind 
of  chemical  action.  -  Desiccation  takes  pUce  in  cod> 
leqaence  of  tlie  air  absorbing  the  moisture  of  bodic* 
npoMd  to  iM  Mtioo.    It  is  therefore  pramotcd  by 
the  atse  of  turface  exposed,  by  the  dry  sutc  of  tM 
atmosphere,  iiicri  n  ■  (1  ti  mperature,  and  by  t?ii  rrn- 
staut  change  of  liie  air  in  contact  with  the  body  to 
be  dried,  or,  in  other  wordfi,  by  exposing  it  to  u 
tree  ciirreut  of  air.    This  mode  of  checking  fermen« 
tation  is  assisted  by  dividing  or  cutting  the  bodtea  to 
be  dried,  Mpectall^  acraaa  iho  «min,  which  acts  net 
ooly  by  benaniig  Ike  aurAee,  bat  perhaps  still  mofe 
by  dividing  the  vessels  containing  the  moisture  or 
fluids,  and  thus  allowing  them  to  be  freely  acted  upon 
by  theair,to  whicli  the  ekin  or  epidermis,  when  entire, 
frequently  expmcs  a  very  great  obstacle.    In  phar- 
macy,wlu  re  exsiccation  is  often  necessary,  this  is  well 
understood,  and  expressed  in  the  Collegiate  direc. 
tions  tur  drjiag  aqoills,  and  other  succulent  rooi&. 
In  domestic  oeoaomy,  it  is  also  practiatd  io  diying 
nticboke  bottons,  and  guarded  against  when  TOgo« 
tables  are  required  to  hi'  kept  succulent,  which  arc  or 
ought  tu  be  trimnied  or  wounded  as  httlc  as  possible 
till  they  are  to  be  u*ed.    Animal  subsilanccs  also  dry 
ouch  more  slowly  so  long  as  the  suri'ace  is  entire ; 
and  hence  some  country  butchers  skin  veal  joint  by 
joint  only,  as  it  is  requiretL  Tht  influence  of  eatenl 
of  surface  is  a  matter  of  coiwunt  obwrvatko.  A 
little  mier,  wUeh  WMtfd  have  required  days  to  have 
ewaponited  out  of  a  wine  gU»,  fftsappcars  in  a  few 
rriLnutLB  u  lu-n  spread  over  a  China  plate.  Also  solid 
sub-stancis  dry  more  quickly  in  proportion  to  the 
omallness  of  their  si/.e,  a$  the  surface  expowil  is  pro- 
portionably  greater,    tiut  none  of  the  agents  m  ac- 
cclerating  exsiccation  has  so  great  an  mfluence  a* 
the  dry  slate  of  the  air  l^j  vbicik  it  ia  elected. 


Mr  Hearne  ijmrnt^  tu  tkt  Xuri/iern  (k-eau)  gives  rscK:».i««) 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  "i}'^^ 
of  North  America  preaerve,  by  means  of  mere  '^'V^ 
exsiccation,  the  flesh  of  nuiik  oxen,  deer,  or  aagr 
other  eainuJ.  To  pecpve  meat  in  this  menner, 
no  ftftfacr  efietatlen  it  required,  than  cutting  the 
lean  parts  of  the  animal  into  thin  slices,  and  dry* 
inj^  it  in  the  sun,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of 
a  tire,  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder  by  beating  it 
between  two  stones.  Meal  prepared  in  this  way  is 
very  portable,  and  always  ready  for  use,  and  it  is 
tuy  nihilantftl  t  for  Mr  UMme  found,  that  he  could 
lilwm  tnwd  loi^icr  without  victuals  after  making  a 
nMsalof  it,  than  after  tmt  other  kind  of  food.  iW 
northern  Indians  dry  the&  meat  by  the  hett  of  >  verf 
slow  tire,  or  by  fastening  it  to  the  top*  of  the  women's 
bundles,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  by  the  sun  and 
wind  as  they  walked  along.  But  the  aoulhcrn  In- 
dians expose  it  to  the  heat  oi  a  very  lar^e  fire,  which, 
in  Mr  Heenie'a  opinion,  exhausu  iu  juices,  rendereit 
aa  hard  ai  boOt  tad  gif  ea  it  a  bitter  taete,  wfaercea 
the  odwr  n  eoft  end  melloir  id  dM  meudit  end  ea* 
tirely  free  from  smoke.  Fish  is  also  dried  by  then 
in  the  sun,  and  pounded  for  the  sake  of  carriage. 

The  tiiird  general  means  of  preventing  fermenta* 
tion  is  the  total  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  or  ra- 
ther of  oxygen.    The  trutli  of  this  is  not  so  obvious 
to  oooHBOa  observation  as  that  of  the  others ;  for, 
on  the  cootnry,  we  everv  day  see  substances  .spoiled 
by  being  apparently  excluded  from  the  air,  butt  in 
reality,  by  being  shut  up  in  confined  air ;  and  we 
are  taught  to  cor.siii' r  iVec  ventilation  as  a  pov.  .:r- 
fui  means  of  presi.jv.iaun.    The  manner  in  whiUi 
the  latter  acts  we  have  shown  to  be  by  removing 
moisture,  especially  when  contaminated  by  the  ex- 
halation of  the  perishabia  WbeHnce     The  ro- 
ut the  former  is  more  obscoie,  but  llM 
tngeniously  auempted  by  Gay  Loaaee  end  the 
Edinburgh  Reviete  (\o.  XLV.),  in  order  to  explain 
the  processes  of  M.  Appert.    Gay  Lussac  found 
that  neither  fresh  vegetable  juices  nor  animal  mat- 
ter ferinented  so  long  as  oxyj^en  gas  was  perfectly  ex- 
cluded ;  and  that  the  termentation,  in  bolii  cases,  com- 
menced as  soon  as  any  portion  of  oxygen  wai>  admitted. 
>Vhcn  oxygen  gas  is  confined  inoeatertwith  afcrmen^ 
able  eubstance,  it  ia  changed  iataao  cfaidbulkef  cw> 
bonie  acid  gas,  and  ell  farther  a^kw  ceeeee.  MeAode 
of  prcwrving  fermentable  substanct    illn  ;r,.t  v  ot" 
this  principle,  have  long  been  praciiiLJ  iui|,  s.jitk.i- 
ly  liy  luiusewives.     Nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
Mr  iialiAld's  receipt  for  preserving  green  pcai,  cran- 
berries, currants,  Ac.    "  Put  them  into  dry  clean 
bottles,  cork  than  doae,  and  tie  them  with  a  blad- 
der; keep  then  ia  e  cool  dry  place."  A  trariitieo 
of  this  process  was  to  fill  the  bottles  previously  with 
sulphurous  acid  vapour,  by  holding  in  them  for  some 
time  a  lighted  sulphur  match.  One  effect  of  this  is  to 
remove  t\\  uncombined  oxygen.  Other  methods  of  ex- 
cluding air  were  also  employed,  as  filling  up  the  inter* 
•ticea  with  water  or  melted  suet.  The  success  of  this 
was  greatly  promoted  by  subjecting  the  mIn 
to  the  actien  of  a  certain  degree  of  hn^ 


"  See  his  Account  of  the  Arctic  lifg'umt,  wUA  a  UU(or^  and  Dtscripttwt  oj  the  Sort  hem  Hhale  Fithery. 
Strali.8m  SdielK  laig. 
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rreimkUoii after  being  put  into  tlie  iio'tles  or  jars  in  wliich  they 
toad,  ^■^g^  to  be  proserveU ;  and  then  we  are  detired  "  to 
'  ~  ~       ^diem  in  a  copper  of  hot  water  till  Ihcj  we  kct 

Jnilo  thra«!gh,'*  or  to  **'|Mii  thiin  in  an  ona 
le  broad  h  drown,  and  wt  them  ttond  till  ihnnik  • 
quarter  part-" 

In  these  cases,  the  heat  seenns  to  act  hy  coagU" 
lating  and  reniii  rm^'  in^olublo  and  inactivu  a  kiod 
of  gluten  which  seems  to  be  a  principal  agent  in 
bepnning  fermentation.  In  general,  in  the  old 
proceaMO,  ire  were  directed  not  to  cork  or  tie 
tip  the  vMMb  antil  tb^  were  qiilto  eool,  bj  wliidi 
it  now  enpeofi »  ferf  gwrt  edwatage  was  tek.  Bat 
Mr  Saddington  obtained,  In  1Sl7i  a  premiam  frooi 
the  .Socirty  of  Arlt  for  a  inethod  of'  preserving  fruit 
without  fUff.lf,  for  iidnse  or  »eu  stores  ;  t};c  chief  pe- 
c.iiiiirity  of  which  consisted  in  filling  the  bottles,  as 
soon  as  they  are  taicen  out  of  tiie  batl),  with  boiling 
voter  to  within  an  inch  of  the  cork,  and  icnmediate- 
corkiqg  them  ven  tiigbt  and  laying  thctn  on  their 
diat  the  OOK  may  nrelt  aod  effectually  ex- 
dadetheair.  Animal  aubatances  have  idao  long  been 
occasionally  pretenred  by  the  mere  exclusion  of  air. 
Ttio  most  funiiliur  example  is  llic  buttering  of  eggs, 
wliicli  has  the  vfi'cct  of  doaing  the  pore*  in  the  sliell 
by  w  hich  the  coniniunication  of  the  embryo  w  ith  the 
eKternai  air  takes  place.  It  is  best  performed  l)y  rub- 
bing  over  the  shell  with  butter  while  it  is  (till  warm 
after  being  laid:  aod  an  egg  in  this  way  retaioa  the 
cnrdy  milk,  nid  poaaeiaee  all  the  propertlea  of  a 
new  laid  egg  for  a  great  length  of  time;  but  at 
whatever  period  afker  being  laid  the  egg  is  but- 
tered over,  its  progress  to  decay  seems  to  be 
arrested.  The  same  cifect  is  produced,  though 
not  to  perfectly,  by  immersing  eggs  in  water. 
From  an  experiment  of  Reaumur'a,  it  appears  that 
the  ctittiBe  off  the  access  of  air  to  the  embryo  in 
tho  egg.  does  nel  fcitt  it  or  prefcat  it  ftom  iMtpg 
hatched,  but,  on  the  eontrary.  preaenret  it  alive  for 
a  much  greater  time  than  if  it  luu!  not  been  treated 
in  this  manner,  lie  covered  over  eggs  with  spirit 
varnish,  auid  he  found  them  ca])able  of  producing 
chickens  aAer  two  years,  when  the  varnish  was  care- 
fully removed. 

Altfaougbt  however,  the  preaervation  of  aiimentarjr 
mattera  tgr  Idw  total  exdonon  of  air,  aaiiated  bj  aid>- 
Jeetiog  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  haa  ioeg 
been  practbed  in  tome  degree,  we  are  certainly  in> 
debted  to  M.  Appcrt,  *  who  first  published  in  1810, 
for  the  regular  and  scientific  application  of  these 
principles  upon  a  large  scale.  From  extensive  expe- 
rience and  long  |>crseverance  he  became  convinced, 

'*  Itt,  That  fire  hat  the  peculiar  property,  not  on- 
ly of  diaaging  the  coaabination  ot  the  conatiiaeot 
parte  of  vegetable  and  animal  produetiou,  Iwt  alto 
of  retarding,  for  many  years  at  least,  if  not  of  dcetroy- 
ing,  the  natural  tendency  of  those  same  | 
toi" 


"  'iiJ,  Tiiat  the  application  of  fire  in  a  manner ''ri^rviitioa 
vai^iously  adapted  to  variouaaubttances,  after  luvii^,^^''**'^ 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  oompletely  as  poaafblft^ 
deprived  them  of  all  contact  with  the  air,  eflboia  a 
pemct  preaervation  of  tboae  tame  prodtietlonK,  with 
a!)  their  naturi!  qualities.'" 

Upon  tliese  principles  he  invented  many  processes 
adapted  to  the  ditf'crent  natures  of  the  substance;-  to 
be  pre&erved ;  but  the  fundamental  oonditioos  con* 
sist.  Itt,  In  inclosing  in  bottles  the  substances  to  be 
preterved.  2d,  In  corlting  the  bottles  with  the  ut* 
moiS  care ;  for  it  la  cbielly  on  the  corking  that  tlie 
aocoaia  of  the  proceta  dnendi.  Stf,  In  tubmitUng 
Uieae  indoeed  caies  to  the  action  of  boiling  water 
in  a  Hutcr-haili  {Bahieiim  Marine),  for  a  greater 
or  lc«.s  kngtii  of  time,  according  to  their  nature, 
.tnd  in  the  manner  pointed  out  with  reepect  to  each 
several  kind  uf  8ub«tance.  Mh,  in  withdrawing  the 
bottles  from  the  water-bath  at  the  period  described. 

M.  Appert  employed  at  tint  bottles  made  of  glaai^ 
which  It  waa  dilBcaltto  doaa  exactly,  especially  whan 
their  rooutha  weie  large ;  but  he  now  uses  cylinders 
of  tin  plate,  which  are  soldered  up  after  Uiey  are 
filled.  T!  1^  -s  t'specially  an  improvement  for  ani- 
mal substances,  wiiich  require  much  more  attention 
than  voj^etables.  Tin  ca^es,  or  canisters,  seem  to 
have  been  first  used  in  London  by  Messrs  Donlun 
and  Gamble,  by  whom  a  very  ingenious  metlHHi  of 
testing  the  proviatOM  ptrt  op  by  them  waa  also  in* 
vented  aa  amy  as  fSlS.f  Tneauhttanoes  to  be  pre- 
served are  first  p.irho  led  or  somewhat  more.  The 
vegetables  and  tacat,  the  bones  being  removcJ,  arc- 
then  put  into  tin  cylinders,  which  are  filled  up  with 
the  broth  and  ti»e  lid  soldered  down,  it  now  un- 
dergoes the  remainder  of  the  cooking,  when  a 
small  hole  it  opened  at  (he  top  of  the  cjriinder,  and 
immediately  closed  with  solder  while  still  hot.  The 
wfade  ia  now  allowed  to  Geol»  aod  htm  the  dimi- 
hirtion  of  velnme  in  the  contents,  in  consequence 

of  the  reduction  of  tL'iripontiire,  both  ondi  ol"  ll;e 
cylinder  are  pressed  ia-*an.la  Aua  iitcujiit'  coMcave. 
The  ca-ses  thus  hermetically  sealed  are  exposed 
in  a  tett-chamber  for  at  lea^it  a  niunih,  to  a  tern*  • 
perature  above  what  they  are  ever  likely  to  en- 
counter ;  firom  90"  to  1 10^  Fahrenheit,  if  the  pro- 
cess has  failed,  pntre&ctton  tak»  place,  and  gat  it 
evdved,  which  in  praeeaa  of  time  will  bulge  out  both 
endt  of  the  cue,  to  at  to  render  tbem  convex,  !n- 
itcad  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  wliatever  cases 
itand  this  test,  will  infallibly  keep  perfectly  sweet 
and  good  in  any  climate,  and  for  any  length  of  time. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  if  tiiere  be  any  taint  about 
the  meat  when  put  np^  it  jnavMbly  ftoMMt,  and  Is 
detected  in  the  proviag. 
Ail  Unda  m  dfanoilary  anatters  tUKf  be  pre» 
— m  this  way, — beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  poul- 


try, lioiled  aod  roasted,  aoupe^  broths  and  vegeta- 
biaii  creams  and  cusMtds.    The  laatimonies  in 


*  Lt  litre  de  tout  ia  msnwav;  o»  tart  de  cautrva'  pedant  pbitiam  awiitt  tOKtet  k$  tKbtlamea 

ei  vegHalet.   Smo  edit.  Far^  ISIS, 
f  In  a  patent  granted,  in  1819,  to  Mr  ^neas  Morrison  of  Glasgow,  for  preaerving  food  upon  similar 
principles,  the  corks  or  bungs  are  perforated  by  a  tin  tube,  wbidt  it  benneticaily  sealed  by  driving  down  a 
thipl«igwhiietfatv«adiastiUqylichotBBdlUled<  " 
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favour  f)f  the  success  of  the  process  are  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  kind.  The  mmt  is  put  up  in  ca- 
nistirs  (if  ir  in  ^  I ijf ,  to  20  lbs.  weight  each;  and 
the  iriilk  and  $oup  in  quart  or  pine  bottles.  The 
meat  is  charged  from  1 1.  8d.  to  Ss.  a  pound ;  rowt 
b^hcr  than  boiled,  and  veal  dearer  than  roatUm  W 
bseft  The  milk  is  i49,per  dozen  for  quaru,  IM.  for 
pinta,  md  10k  for  half  piaUj  ud  aoupt  firom  SOs.  to 
60a.  per  dosen  <br  qaarl*.  The  weight  of  the  ca> 
mater  is  deducted,  and  nothinf;  is  charged  for  ca- 
abtert  or  bottles  ;  and  it  should  he  observed,  that 
til*  pctcnt  proviiiiong  being  cooked,  and  without 
bone,  render  them  nearly  equivalent  to  double  the 
weight  of  meat  in  the  raw  state ;  for,  by  experiment, 
iIm  ptteoten  found,  that  the  «aat«  io  cooking  and 
wdght  of  bona  an  abaot  mm  bal£  Captain  Ncbh 
took  a  quantity  to  India,  not  one  canister  rpoiled ; 
and  one  which  he  brought  home  i»ataincd  beef  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation  after  two  years,  and 
having  been  cnrricd  upwards  of  S5,000  miles  in  the 
warmest  clinialcg.  The  commissioners  for  victualling 
the  navy  also  exaniineil  sorne  nearly  four  years  olo, 
which  had  been  iu  the  Mediterranean  and  Quebec, 
■od  foubU  it  a*  sound,  nrcet,  and  fceab,  at  if  H  had 
been  only  jreatcrdaybmML  WeataeMbledtoadd 

the  fe&tiiriony  ofthat  distinguished  navigaror  Captain 
Uasii  Hall,  who  hu-s  liberally  communicated  to  us  the 
result  of  his  personal  experience  and  observation  : 
"  I  can  answer  ftir  the  perfect  preservation  of  a  great 
number  of  ca^es  which  were  in  my  poaaesaioo  during 
the  foyage  to  China.  I  had  L.  88  wofth,  and  not 
one  fiuiurc.  Ai  that  time  milk  waa  preserved  in  hot* 
tJca  eofkcd;  but  tin  caaes  have  beenaufaatitnted  with 
jwj  great  effiKt,  aa  I  have  myadP  tried.  It  u  reall* 
a  tf  iii-hlr  L'  how  excellent  the  milk  is ;  ami,  iadacq^ 
every  t;ii  i„'  preserved  in  this  way  is  good. 

"  You  nuKst,  on  examining  the  lists  of  prices,  bear 
in  mind,  that  meat  thus  preserved  eati  noihnig,  nor 
drinks — is  not  apt  to  get  the  rot,  or  to  die — does  not 
tumUe  over  boatd,  nor  «t  iu  legs  broken,  or  ita  flcifa 
worn  olFita  booea,  by  knocking  about  the  dedce  of  a 
ibip  in  bad  weather — it  takes  do  care  in  the  keep* 
n^wit  ic  alwB}'s  ready— may  be  eat  cold  or  hot — 
and  thus  enables  you  to  toss  into  a  boat  ui  i  n;  :  urt  , 
as  ma-iy  days'  muked  provisions  us  you  choose — it  is 
not  exi)0!>eil  to  the  vlciisitudcn  of  markets,  nor  is  it 
scourged  up  to  a  martstrous  price  (as  at  8t  Helena), 
becaiMe  tlierc  is  no  alternative.  Besides  these  ad- 
vantt^,  it  enables  on«  to  indulge  in  a  nusober  of 
Inanea,  which  no  care  or  expenee  covfif  procure." 

The  property  of  salt  to  preaer%  e  animal  substmces 
from  putrefaction,  is  of  moat  eswntial  iinportimce  to 
the  empire  in  general,  and  to  the  remote  grazing 
districts  ill  particuUr.  It  enables  tlie  latter  to  di*- 
po^e  <jf  their  live  stock,  and  distant  navigation  is 
wholly  dependant  upon  it.  All  Idnda  of  animal  Rub« 
•lances  may  be  preserved  by  salt,  but  beef  and  pork 
iMtheonlyatqpleanidaaaf  thiakind.  I(^gcnenl, 
the  pieecB  of  (be  animal  beat  fitted  for  betng  «dtrd 
are  those  which  contain  fewest  lirr;'"  lil<«Kl-veN<els, 
and  are  moiit  solid.  Some  reconmiend  all  Uie  glands 
to  In-  c  ut  >jut.  and  •uiy,  that  without  this  precaution 
meat  eaiiuui  be  preserved ;  but  that  this  ia  «  miatakjs, 
the  nail  udder  and'^mda  of  dw  tH^pte^  vnty  day'a 
experience,  ahowa. 


The  salting?  niay  be  performed  either  by  dry  rub-  Prr«n.u.- 
bmg,  nr  by  iuunersing  the  tueat  in  pickie.    Cured  ^"^ 
in  the  former  way  the  meat  will  keep  longer,  bat  it^  ^  y 
is  more  altered  in  ita  valuable  proMitiee;  in  tbelat* 
ter  way  it  is  more  delicate  and  tratritioaa.  Six 
pounds  of  salt,  one  pound  of  stigar,  and  four  uunee« 
of  salt|H'tre,  boiled  with  four  gidlowa  of  water,  skim- 
med and  allowed  to  cool,  forms  a  very  tttrorig  piekle, 
which  will  preserve  any  meat  conipleu  ly  iuuiteraed 
in  il.     I'd  efleet  this,  which  in  es-Hcntial,  either  a 
heavy  l><.aril,  or  flat  Ktone,  mu»t  be  kill  u])on  the 
meal.     The  sume  pickle  may  be  uoed  rejx:atedly, 
provided  it  be  boiled  up  occ^iamlly  with  ^^jt^yn- 
al  salt  to  restore  Ita  atreogth,  limitni^hwl  by  Ae ' 
oombination  of  part  of  die  aolt  with  the  meat,  and 
by  the  dihition  of  the  pickle  by  the  julce»  of  the 
meat  extracted.     Ry  boiling,  the  albumen,  which 
would  cause  the  pickle  to  spoil,  ts  coagulated,  and 
rises  in  the  form  of  aoum!,  whidi  muat  be  onftlly 
rpiTTovinl. 

Hry  salting  is  performed  by  nibbing  the  surfiwe 
uf  tiie  meat  all  over  with  aalt ;  and  it  is  geneaUy  be- 
lieved tliat  the  proccaa  of  aalting  is  promoted  ^tbc 
aalt  be  robbed  in  with  a  heavy  lund.  On  the  eun- 
tntty.  it  is  said,  tlut  in  very  hot  countries,  e.  n.  .la- 
inuii  a,  wfu  rr  .1  is  so  iiecess-'iry  that  the  action  of  the 
«i!t  shouul  uke  place  as  quickly  as  ^HWaible,  the 
mode  of  salting  a  round  of  Ix  et',  is  to  place  it  on 
two  sticks  over  a  tub  of  water,  with  the  small  end 
uppermost,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  heap  of  salt,  wUcb 
peoetratea  thKN^h  the  veins  and  «rtera%  and  ameaw 
tnefibvci^mllkeetHkeofaeatiimtedaahition.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  almost  certain  that  verv  little 
■alt  penetrates,  except  thrnuLrli  the  cut  surfact-s,  to 
« liich  it  should  therefore  he  chit'fly  applied  ;  and 
all  hole?,  whether  naturid  or  artilicial,  should  be  par- 
ticularly  attendwl  to.  For  each  twenty-five  pounds 
uf  Jiieat,  abuut  a  pound  of  coarse-gnined  mlt 
(St  Ubos's  is  the  best)  sliould  be  aUowed,  and 
the  whol^  previously  heated,  rubbed  in  at  once. 
Wlien  bud  in  the  pickling  tub,  a  brine  u  aoon  foim. 
ed  by  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  the  meat 
which  it  extracts,  and  with  thii  the  meat  should  be 
rubbed  every  dny,  and  a  dUfcreiit  side  turned  down. 
Iu  U'u  or  twelve  days  it  will  be  suiiicitntly  cured. 

For  domestic  use,  the  meat  should  not  be  salted 
as  soon  as  it  corae«;  from  the  market,  but  kept  until 
its  fibre  has  become  short  and  tender,  aa  these 
diangeado  not  take  place  after  it  haa  been  acted  up- 
on by  Ae  aalt.  But  in  the  provi«on  trade,  "  the  ex- 
pedition with  whieli  the  animals  are  slaughtered, 
llu;  mtait  cut  up  aiid  j»iltctl,  and  afterwartN  jmckc-d, 
is  astonishing."  (Wakefield's  hchuid,  \  ol.  I.  p.  7.-,() ) 
By  salting  the  meat  while  still  warm,  and  before  the 
fluids  are  coagulated,  the  salt  penetrates  inmiediate- 
ly,  by  mcnmi  of  the  veaaei^  thrwugh  the  whole  anb- 
sUnce  uf  the  meat;  and  betM  meat  ie  admiraUy 
cured  at  Tuniib  even  in  the  hotteat  aeason ;  so  that 
Mr  Jaclcaon,  in  hia  RefieeHmt  m  tke  Trade  ^ 
Ifif  Medllrrraneiin,  recomraenda  ibipa  bOB^ au|l|l|jad 
there  witli  tlieir  provisions. 

"  Take  ludf  a  pound  of  lil.ick  i>op])cr,  half  »  pound 
of  red  or  kyan  pepper,  and  halt  a  t>ound  of  the  best 
eahpeire,  all  beat  or  ground  very  fine ;  mix  thfar 
tbree  well  tcgetbcrj  then  nds  them  with  about  thiee 
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fttwrmiop  quarts  of  very  fine  salt:  this  mixture  ii  ■-nflii  i«nt  for 
«f  food,  ^i^jjt  hulidretl  weiglit  of  beft".  As  tiie  pieces  are 
brought  fVom  the  person  cutting;  up,  firs-t  Hjirinkie 
tbe  pieow  wtth  the  tpice.  and  mtnxiuce  a  liitle  intti 
dl  the  thickait  pitti ;  if  it  cuinot  be  dune  otherwise, 
fldke* Midi ineium with AkoUb.  TbefintHhar, 
■Act  TuUring  Hit  and  apiee  wdl  into  dw  ratat, 
should  takf  and  mould  the  piece,  the  aume  as  wash- 
ing a  shirt  upon  a  boutl ;  this  may  be  very  euiiiy 
don<',  and  the  mest  bein^  lately  killed,  in  sotl  .n  a 
pliable ;  ttuit  moulding  cipeiu  the  graiu  of  th«  meat, 
which  will  make  it  imbibe  the  apice  and  aalt  much 
OHwker  than  the  common  method  of  mlting.  The 
■nt  altar  li«nd«  hi*  piece  over  to  the  second  adtar, 
vlio  BODlda  and  nua.the  aalt  mil  into  tba  meat, 
and  if  he  obaerrea  ooeaainn,  iTrtrodneea  dhe  apioe ; 
when  the  secoiul  s.ilter  ha«  finixhed  his  piece,  he 
fblda  it  up  a»  close  as  possible,  wid  hand*  it  to  the 
packer  at  the  linrne.ss  tubs,  who  nuLst  be  stationed 
Near  him  :  the  packer  must  be  caretul  to  puck  his 
harness  tubs  as  doae  aa  posailde. 

"  AU  the  work  rou«t  be  carried  oi  in  tba  aiiadef 
bat  wbene  there  is  a  strong  current  ct  dr,  dia  bar* 
neM  tabs  ia  partjcwtor ;  tbia  baio)^  a  ray  malarial 
point  in  earing  the  meat  in  a  hot  dnnale.  Meat 

may  be  eu-r  il  in  tli'-.  [■i.i;i:irr  s\  itli  tlic  jcfreatest  safe- 
Ir,  wlien  tiu*  liu-ruu.nii  u  r,  ui  ilw  ,,iiadc,  is  at  1  K^-', 
the  extreme  he;it  assisting  the  curinj^. 

"  A  gaud  atned  buUock,  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
Weight,  may  be  killed  and  salted  within  the  hour. 

"  The  poraon  who  attends  with  the  spice  near  the 
firat  (aher  baa  tbe  greateat  trust  tmpoaed  upon  him ; 
besides  the  spice,  he  should  be  well  aatiwad  that 
the  piece  is  aufideatty  aaitad,  betotc  he  pennita  tiie 
t  wlter  to  hand  the  yiaea  over  to  the  accood 
■alter. 

"  All  the  salt  should  be  very  fine,  and  the  packer, 
baaidcs  sprinkling  the  bottom  of  his  harness  tubs, 
ahould  be  careful  to  put  plen^  at  salt  between  each 
tiar  of  maal,  which  is  varj  aooa  tucnad  into  tbe  ta- 
aatpiciU»  The  pidda  will  nearly  cover  llto  meat 
aa  fast  as  the  packer  caa  stow  it  away.  It  is  always 
a  good  sign  that  the  meat  is  very  safe,  whei>  the 
packer  begins  to  oompUun  that  Ua  banda  ara  adiing 
with  eolH. 

"  Hy  this  method,  there  is  n  >  doubt  but  that  the 
meat  i»  perfectly  cured  in  three  hours,  from  the 
time  of  killing  the  buUock  :  the  saltjietre  in  a  very 
Uttb  tinae  atnkas  tfarooah  tbe  meat;  bowcvir,  it  k 
alwma  batter  to  let  it  Ke  in  die  haneaa  tab*  tilt 
the  Rillowitig  morning,  when  it  will  have  an  exoi^d- 
tng  pleasant  smell  on  opening  the  harness  tubs ;  tlien 
Lik,'  itoutandpadtitiBti^bamlq,  widiilaaiini 

pickle." 

ikef  ami  pork,  in  a  less  degree,  properly  salted 
with  iwlt  aluiie,  acquire  a  green  colour  ;  but  if  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre  be  added  to  each  hve  pounds  of 
aalt  employed,  themuacolar  fibre  aoquitea  a  fine  red 
coilonr;  bat  tbia  irapromnent  ni  appaaranee  is 
more  than  compensated  by  its  becoming  harder  and 
harsher  to  the  taste  ;  to  correct  which,  a  proportion 
(if  ^iiM  ii  or  molasses  is  often  added.  But  the  red 
colour  may  be  given  if  desired,  without  hardening 
the  meat,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  COchineaL 

Meat,  when  salted,  is  cttbar  fwaaryad  iumaraed 


ig,  wbaa  the  maat  ia  not  iibmaiMd  in  piddi^ 
a  loaa  of  about  ana  poond  or  ane  and  a  half 


in  pickle,  in  close  ve«M;l8,  or  dried,  wbn  it 
uuue  ol"  Iwicon,  ham,  or  hung  be«f. 

Meat  kept    immers*'«l  in   pickle    rather  gains 
weight.    In  one  experiment  by  Messrs  Donkin  and 
(iambie,  there  was  a  gain  of  three  so*  oflit.,  and  in' 
another  of  two  and  a  half;  bnt  in  nia  i 
of  salting, 
there  is 
in  sixteen. 

The  drying  of  s.ilt  meat  is  effectetl  e'tln  r  by 
hanging  it  in  a  dry  and  weU-<aired  place,  or  by 
exposing  it  at  the  same  time  to  wood  smoke, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  flavour,  much  admir-> 
ed  in  Westphalia  liana  and  Hamburg  beef,  and 
alao!,  perhaps,  tends  to  ptfaarve  it,  fay  the  antiaaptie 
action  «f  the  pyrolignic  add.  When  meat  ia  to  be 
hung,  it  need  not  be  so  highly  siiltwl. 

Fish,  in  like  manner,  may  be  pre-served  eillier  by 
dry  salting  or  in  juekle.  The  tonm  r  method  is 
employed  to  a  gr«»t  extent  on  the  banks  of  New- 
fouiuUand,  and  in  Shetland.  For  infomution  an 
this  important  subject,  tlte  article  FuuKBY  may 
be  consulted. 

Dr  Hibbert  tfainltt  that  tbe  cod-£ab  nrqpattd  in 
Slietlattd  will  alwajra  maintain  its  pre^romenoe  over 
the  cod  of  other  places.  In  Ncwfounilland  the  iiih 
are  saitl  to  be  exposed,  .ilier  bein^  suited,  on  !>tand- 
ing  liakes,  made  by  a  siij^ht  wattle,  and  supported  by 
poles,  often  twenty  feet  troin  the  ground.  But  the 
humidity  is  not  nearly  so  well  extracted  IVom  the  ftb* 
as  when,  according  to  the  Shetland  method,  thaj  a*n 
catefuUv  hid  mit  uoon  dry  baadica,  tbe  atooea  of 
wllicfa  have  been  during  winter  exposed  to  the 
abrading  action  of  the  ocean,  and  ore  tlius  cleared 
from  aoimjil  and  vei^e table  matter.  (SJMmigk  J'ki» 
lotophical  Journal,  \o.  III.  p.  14ft.) 

The  Dutch  lierive  great  national  advantages  from 
the  preference  given  u>  U)«  lierrings.  caii^t  upon 
our  own  coasts,  when  ctved  by  tbem.  TliCT  nae 
no  other  than  the  Spanish  or  Poetugiieae  aalt,  pre- 
serve no  fiah  that  they  are  not  d>1e  to  cure  between 
sunrise,  when  tlte  nets  are  drawn,  and  sunset,  wlteii 
they  are  again  shot,  and  pay  partieulur  attention  in 
giping,  isorting,  and  p.ickm/f  each  kind  by  itself. 
They  till  up  tiie  barrels  with  tisli  ul  tlie  same  kind 
and  night's  catching,  and  are  exceedingly  careful  of 
tbe  pickl«,  aa  they  use  no  other  in  lilW  of  tbe 

Herring  and  adman  are  alao  often  (nred  bv  dry- 
ing them  in  wood  smoke  alW  beisi^'  i  f  t'^  'jdttsl. 
and  are  called  red  herrings,  or  ^  armouUi  hcrrinjiH, 
and  kipper  f  r  n  okeii  salmon. 

Hutter  i.s  tommoaly  prenerveii  by  working  into 
each  pound  one  or  two  ounces  of  salt,  until  they  be 
thoroughly  incorporated.    The  best  salt  for  thepoiw 

nis  in  large  crystala,  and  it  should  be  thorougfa- 
,  riod  and  ooaiady  powdered.  6«U  Dr  AaderaoB 
Koonunei^  far  tiie  euruig  of  butter,  a  mixture  of 
two  partis  of  the  best  great  r»alt,  one  of  sugar,  and 
one  of  .'wdtpetre,  beat  into  a  tine  powder.  On« 
ounce  of  thu  mixture  is  sufiitient  lor  a  pound  of 
butter.  lie  lutys  that  butter  cured  iti  tiiis  way  does 
not  taste  well  till  it  has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight  af. 
ter  being  aakad^bot  after  that  period  it  bu  a  deb 
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*'«?««««»H«rMiry  taste,  ttwt  no  other  batlar  ever  «eq«ina, 
■  «ffs>a>        f,^^  ^  ^  in^iBe  it 

would  not  keep  ;  and  yet  Dr  Anderson  has  seen  it 
perferrtly  sound  and  bwert  w  hvn  two  Tears  old. 

Hntter  spoiU  »nd  iK'cnnies  raiind,  chiefly  from 
the  milk,  which  is  nut  entirely  expressed  Iroui  it. 
and  in  aneaqpaiMe  «f  liie  eBMaaeii,  which  is  con- 
alUMlj  nraaait  Tlieae  may  be  BipiZBlad  bj  mail 
inglJie  Votter  aikl  keeping  it  over  Ae  fire  viiitil  ell 
the  water  be  evaporatra,  when  the  albumen  will  al> 
so  be  ooaifulntcd,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  To  pre- 
\ent  all  risk  if'  p-uilucinp  an  rii.ii\  rt mi  itic  tast*, 
xl^e  veh&cl  containing  the  butler  shonKi  nul  be  «'x- 
|KMed  <lireody  to  tlie  fire,  but  placed  in  a  larger 
vessel  filled  with  water,  which  is  mode  to  boil, 
ibrming  lAat  tbe  chi.-iuutt«  call  a  water4i«di.  While 
the  batter  fenaiiiB  fluid,  it  resemUei  a  perfecdy 
trenepeient  oO,  end  on  cooling  it  beoomea  opa<{ue, 
.■Hid  Is  firmer  and  .t  little  juder  tlmii  tlic  Jmtter  be- 
I'ure  it  was  clarified.  It  will  keep  fur  ft  consider* 
able  tini'-  'ivu!!  ui  -il-.  ,  l  ui  i''  it  be  Nalttti  ils  ciini- 
inon  butter,  it  will  continue  niucii  louger  .sweet  in 
hot  climates,  than  if  It  had  been  cured  in  it-  origi- 
nal state.    (Anderson's  Rtcreatitms,  Vol.  IV.  p.  87.} 

The  natives  of  Hindustan  never  use  butter,  but 
prefer  what  ie  celled  fAer,  beeeuae  it  keape  bet- 
ter, and  he*  mere  teate  and  met!.  Thetr  but> 
ter  is  prepared  from  cosfrulat'Tf  nrirl  miik ;  and 
in  order  to  collect  a  sufficient  tjuajiuiy,  it  i-s  (it\eii 
ke])t  two  or  three  dayi^,  l>y  whicli  time  it  i^  highly 
rancid.  It  is  melted  ia  on  earthen  pot,  aiui  butletl 
until  all  the  water  be  evaporatc-d.  After  being  t.i- 
keo  ft«ni  tlie  fire»  e  little  ceaguUtwlacid  milk  and  salt, 
or  brtd  leaf  and  nddle.  are  added.  It  is  kept  in 
pen*  mnd  ealcn  lAen  even  a  year  old.  (BaduHu 
an's  Jtmrnof^fivm  Madrtu,  Vol.  II.  p  Mi.) 

A'^inegar,  in  itself  a  very  destnu  i  l  li  ibslancc 
>*hen  exposed  to  the  air,  tend.*  great.)  lu  preserve 
\ei{etal)le  sulwtances,  when  Ixrtli  :ire  carefully  ex- 
cluded thim  it.  In  general,  however,  the  ve||;etable 
In  previously  salted.  After  the  pickles  are  prepar- 
ed, the  battles  ara  to  be  cartfuUy  carke4»  tied  np 
w  ith  bladder,  and  aealed  over  with  wax  or  roan. 
For  the  aaaking  of  pkkka,  the  vinegar  nnw  distil- 
led from  wood,  as  in  itself  comuininji;  nn  principles 
of  decay,  must  be  jjreferable  to  common  ^  inepir. 

M.  Parmentier  iias  >{iven  a  minute  description  of 
the  pr<H'CH.H  of  making  w>iir  krout  on  the  great 
scale.  The  heads  of  winter  cabba^e^  after  remov- 
ing die  oultr  laavaa,  are  to  be  cut  inla  ine  abteds, 
1»r  meuit  of  an  inMntment  made  on  jnupoii^  and 
than  ^Hcad  out  to  dry  upon  a  datb  in  the  ihade. 
A  cask  is  to  be  set  on  end,  with  the  head  taken  out. 
If  it  formerly  contained  vinegar  or  wine,  so  much 
the  better,  a^  it  will  promote  the  fermentation,  and 
give  tlie  cabljage  a  more  vinous  t.iste  ;  it'  not,  the 
inside  may  be  rubbed  over  witii  notue  kruut  barm. 
Caraway  seeds  are  to  be  mixed  witli  the  shreds  of 
cablkage,  a  good  Uyer  of  salt  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  and  thm  cabbi^  altfada  to  be  avenljr  pack- 
4d»tothedeptiiaftbcbidMa.  Amanhavkkgonitrang 
bootl^  wdl  washed  and  nicely  clean,  must  now  get 
into  the  cask,  ami  tread  down  the  »hre<ln  to  half 
tlielr  or(;.:iMr.l  lui'.k.  I  !if'  -.1; tie  process  i-  l.n'  rr- 
peat^l,  w  tlik  aUtbiionai  layers  of  aalt,  aiul  sltreds, 


till  dMwbda  be  packed.  Thar  ata  tbt  tobeco-  nwewlii 
vered  with  a  layer  of  sah,  or  tiU  dw  bartel  be  SOgi^  _  , 

within  two  ini  hi  -  <if  I  Si  top,  over  whicli  the  out-^**'-^^ 
side  leaves  of  tlic  viiblj.t^es  are  to  be  spread.  Alxmt 
two  pound.-i  of  .salt  are  re<|uire<l  for  twenty  cabha^'cs. 

The  head  of  the  barrel,  wittch  should  have  been 
previously  well  Cutened  together^  ia  lastly  to  I>e  put 
within  the  bernd  above  tbe  laavai^  and  kMiled  with 
atanaa,  to  pnai«Bt  dw  miitaira  from  rising  during 
the  fmnentatHM.  Tbn  umss  thus  comprcMed  sub- 
sides, and  the  cabbages  give  out  their  juice,  which 
ri.ses  to  the  surface,  in  green,  nnidd)  and  ■..  .11  It 
i.s  to  l>c  drawn  08  by  11  spigot  ))lace(l  two  or  three 
inches  down,  and  replaced  by  fresh  brine  every  day, 
until  it  come  off  clear,  which  w  ill  tske  twelve  or 
fifteen  days,  according  to  tbe  tL-mpeiviturc  uf  the 
place.  Toe  ewential  point  lev  keeping  eoiir  kront 
good,  ie  to  take  care  that  it  be  alway*  covered  at 
least  an  incli  w  itli  pickle.  For  hotue  conomnptiwi 
enough  may  be  mjule  at  one  time  to  servi;  the  year, 
mid  the  ])ickk'  i«  then  renewed  at  the  liejji lining  of 
i»|>ritig,  aiid  at.  midsummer.  V\'lwn  iiit«tiil«d  as  !tlu)i 
provision  for  long  voyages,  the  sour  krout  must  l>e 
repacked  very  firmly  into  other  casks,  which  sie 
than  to  be  filed  with  fresh  pickle,  and  closed  a* 
aeentatriy  aa  paanble.  When  wcU  made  and  pea> 
Served,  it  has  a  very  pleasant  acidity,  and, {« not 

only  \ery  healthy,  but  agrees  with  many  person 
who  cannot  u.se  fresh  calilvages.  It  i.s  kI.so  cxmsider- 
etl  to  be  a  very  excellent  antiscorbutic  ;  and  C'ajv 
tain  Cook  attributed  his  success  in  preserving  tiie 
health  of  Uft  mtm  in  his  voyage,  pardy  to  hs  use. 

Vinegar  if  navar  ntad  it»  ttie  inawiiaiiijii  cf 
butcher  meat,  but  admen  ia  often  pi»lad  in  widi 
the  addiboo  of  salt  and  spices. 

Pyrolignic  add  has  lately  been  much  extolled,  as 
liaving  a  specific  power  in  preserving  animal  mat- 
ters. It  conaistfi  of  acetic  acid,  imprcgnntcil  with 
an  eiiipyreuni.itic  oil.  The  acid  is  in  general  very 
strong,  and  beiiig  (rta.-  from  the  mucdage  which 
proniotee  tbe  spmlii^  of  common  vincgHr,  it  is  ea 
w  a  batter  antiaeptie;  but  tba  oqiyreumatic  oil 
inay  alio  add  to  ila  poweta*  cidicr  by  keeping  away 
insects,  to  which  it  is  very  oflensive,  or  by  a  direct 
antiseptic  power  not  understood.  Professor  .Idrg 
of  lA^ipsic  is  hjlid  to  have  recovered  tainted  flesh  hy 
rubbing  it  with  the  oil  separated  firnm  tlie  aciii  ; 
and  there  i.s  no  doubt  that  the  smoking  of  l)eef 
hiuii»,  aaliuun,  and  herriaga,  makes  them  keq>  longer 
than  the  mere  drying,  and  die  Jigiia  of  prmnonk 
salting,  woukl  lead  ua  to  expect 

Sttgnr  baa  abo  tbe  power  of  preserving  vegetable 
substances  from  decay,  but,  on  account  of  its  espence, 
it  is  only  ii*ed  for  line  fruiti-  and  aromatic  sub- 
stiuices.  The  jirescrvation  of  theii«>  by  means  of 
sugar  couiititut«»  a  princip.-)!  p.irt  ut'  the  art  of  con- 
fectionary, and  attention  to  many  minutia^  is  neces- 
sary fur  the  success  of  eadi  preparation.  The  most 
general  principles  oldy  can  be  noticed  iMfCk 

VegetnUeaubataneaanMky  be  either  preserved  in 
ayrup  or  eandied ;  or  their  juieee  may  he  employed 

in  making  syrups,  jellic^,  <  r  fr  iit-cakes.  The  art 
of  Confectionary  in  very  ililtu  uic.  .nul  to  attain  per- 
fect suca  rt  ijiHi  t attention  ti>  iii:iny  jiarticulars, 
which  at  first  seem  frivolous  and  even  improper. 
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•  but  which  have  l>een  fiiund  by  experience  to  be  C9- 
sential.    Tlie  cUrirtfation  and  boiling  of  tlie  sagsr 
~  ^  ~  to  its  pruper  ilej^ree  is  of'  priiirary  importance,  and 
has  not  perhaps  been  nuHicieritly  examined  by  tcteo- 
'ttficnok 

A  Wtak  qrnqp  bm  «  tendency  to  ferment,  and 
qakUj  bacaniM  hot  if  kept  in  a  temperate  Aegnu 
of  bMt;  it  is  therefore  not  calculated  to  prevent 
the  natmal  fermenuUon  of  \  cKetabie  juices,  which 
always  increase  its  tendency  to  corru|>t.  Pharma- 
ceutists  hft\  e  ascertained  tltat  a  aolution,  prepared 
by  tiissolviiip  twi)  parts  of  double  refined  sugar  into 
one  of  water,  or  aay  waterv  fluid,  and  bbiliiig  the 
•diitiao  a  UuUm,  ftma  a  ^vrup.  which  neiliier  ftt- 
WMU  nor  «y wiiDini ;  ■ndthc  proportion  mqr  ta* 
camridmdl  0  the  huii  of  aU  •ynipN,  and  wemm  to 
be  the  degree  of  boiling  nyrup  call  I  1  i  Hjtli  l)y  the 
confectioners,  as  exemplified  in  Vu-w  Si^mpt  dc  Ca- 
pillairc.  Orgeat,  itt. 

Suyar  it!  equallypowerfuliupreis*rvingarumal  sub- 
stances tVom  putrefaction.  As  a  novelty  to  modem 
aitutii,  we  tranalate  from  their  great  pfwuraor,  CieliM 
A|iknni,-«  mothod  of  \vmn  v'lng  meat  at  any  tbae 
wMhout  Mlt:  **  Lat  fi«ah  meat  of  any  kind  be  co- 
vered wfth  honey ;  hut  hang  up  die  Teasel,  and  use 
it  when  you  plea.se.  This  succt-etl.t  better  in  winter; 
but  will  last  a  few  days  in  summer.  The  same  may 
be  done  with  nctttfaathae  been  ceoked."  (Lib.  I. 

cap.  6.) 

Other  methods  of  preserving  food  have  been  tned> 
.  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  Cttrioai^  Uian  utiUly. 
'J'he  propa-ty  of  chan»al>  to  reetore  aweetnaw  to 


fleah  bmniiinig  to  be  tainted,  wae  first  pointed  out 
by  M.  Lowitx  m  Petersburg,  in  1786  (CreU's  Att- 

iials),  who  niiide  numerous  experiinentN  upon  the 
subject.  For  their  (iucccM,  it  i^^  necessary  that  the 
'  I  ii  L  1  have  iHfn  recently  burnt,  anti  that  it  l)e ap- 
plied ui  a  certain  quantity,  'i'oo  little  tails  in  its  ef- 
mt,  aid  toe  mucn  affects  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
•tance  imon  trhich  it  aeta.  Bv  some  it  has  been 
au^poeed  to  aet  nerdy  nedianically,  by  absorbing 
Ihiid  and  pntMaeent  exudations  ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  it  acts  chemically,  by  absorbinfr  oxygen 
ga.1  from  the  air  in  contact  with  the  meat.  In  tlie 
■Kh  volume  of  the  Juunuil  nf  St  ivin  r,  p.  067,  Uiere 
is  an  account  of  some  suicessful  experiments,  in 
which  alternate  layers  of  meat  and  charcoal  were 
|iedked  in  canisters,  previously  filled  with  carbonic 
and  then  caieAdiy  luted  iip»  and  cnraed  with 


In  tfie  Journal  de  Phannade  for  Septetnbt  r  ISIS, 
M.  Raymond,  Professor  of  C'heini'^try  at  Lyons,  has 
related  some  experiments  which  lie  made  uj>on  the  an- 
tiseptic proi)erti«»  iif  chlorine.  ll«et',  «xpui«e(i  U»  the 
action  of  this  gas  for  a  few  minutes,  underwent  no 
charwe  in  the  course  of  aix  nonths,  except  becom- 
ing dry  iruui  the  adion  of  air  and  time.  A  Guinea- 
pig,  eaffocaied  in  the  ^ne  g»$,  aoad  aftamida  im- 
mened  ftr  a  Aw  mhitttee  in  water  eatureted  widi 

chlorine,  and  then  exposed  f  i  Xhv  air  for  four 
months,  without  huvinj:  its  » mr  nl    n  ritoved,  show- 
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ed  no  sign  of  putrefiictioo  in  four  months.    He  also  Pmtraiiaa 
found  that  tainted  meat  raoovered  the  smell  and  ap-  oIJm^ 
pearance  of  fk«sh  naet'bgr  baiqg  iauMnad  in  liquSd 
cfalorine. 

PeEPaaATtoM. 


ikhid 


Alhnentery  1 
ur  raw  state,  or  after  hatdng  ondergone 

of  preparation. 

Frui'-^  aii  l  ^uds,  although  tlu>y  admit  of  various 
form.s  ot  cookery,  ute  most  frequently  e.ilen  ia  ati 
fresh  and  natural  a  state  as  possible. 

Cookery  is  either  necessary  to  destroy  some  dele« 
terious  property,  or  to  reouer  food  more  pahMdle 
and  nntritiouSL  .Of  the  fimner  effect  the  most  ie> 
iwarbaMe  ft**"r^  ^  Aumlahed  by  various  specie*  of 
arum,  which,  in  their  crude  nlate,  are  acrid,  or  even 
poitionous,  but,  by  being  cooked,  become  luild  mid 
u  holesome.  The  acrimony  rcitides  in  a  very  vok- 
tik  principle,  whidi  is  easily  dissipated  by  heat. 
A  more  familiar  example  in  this  country  is  furnish- 
ed by  the  onion  tiilie,  the  acrimonjr  auid  flavour  of 
whidt  ace  entirely  deetrojed  bjbcaig  laqg  aidijected 
totheaeiianarheBU 

Nnmarana  as  the  rvocipts  aie,  the  proceetes  of 
cookery  are  but  few.  In  some,  the  chief  object  is  tu 
extract  the  fluitl  or  soluble  ]wrtb  of  the  subs-taiue 
cooked  ;  in  others,  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  '•ub- 
stance  itself,  and  otten  to  combine  both  purposeti. 
Fire  is  a  principal  agent  in  almoat  all  the  processes 
of  cookery,  and  tiM  nuwt  eoonamual  mode  of  ap» 
plying  it  has  engaged  the  attanti«Q  of  neny  phii»> 
■oph«ra  and  aitiale.  * 

Convenience  and  econooiy  are  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  sll  alle^etl  improvements.  The  nature  of 
the  fuel  is  of  no  liiile  importance,  and  is  different  in 
illHerent  countries.  I'il-coal  has  the  advantage  of 
fwmiiig  a  lasting  fire,  and  producing  an  intense  de- 
gree of  heata  wwch  renders  it  almost  indis^sable 
for  roasting;  but  its  flodce  ia  veiy  detrunoital* 
both  by  the  nnpleaaaat  flavour  it  inpavli»  and  by 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  flame,  and  from 
the  soot  deposited  upon  the  vessels  and  in  the  chim- 
ney. ;  i  1  1  1  :iirf  evolve  less  smoke,  but  their 
fiavour  iiioie  punelratiiig,  and  they  give  ksi»  heat, 
and  are  los  durable.  The  cleanest  and  moi»t  gene- 
rally useful  I'uel  is  charcoal  of  wood,  or  coke  ;  nei- 
ther giving  out  uny  amohe,  or  imparting  ajiy  fla- 
voor.  Cbucoal  is  move  easily  hiodledj  but  coke 
ksls  logger,  and  gives  out  more  heat  Well  burnt 
cinders  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  coke,  which 
in  every  family  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  for 
the  pur|>o««s  of  cookery. 

'Die  heat,  from  whatever  I'uel  prwiucjtl,  is  «p- 
piie<i  in  various  ways  to  liie  substances  to  be  cook- 
ed, either  directly  or  indirectly.  Heat  is  applied 
directly,  as  radiant  heat  In  tlie  process  of  roasting, 
in  irhic^  the  effecu  are  produced  entirely  by  the 
rays  of  heat  impinging  directly  upon  Sttbstencea 
])hice<i  at  a  short  tli.'-lnnce  belore  it.  For  tilis  pur- 
jxjse  a  clear  lilov^ing  tire  )-.  necessary,  und  the 


*  See  Bumlbfd's  £faBy«;  Feuniiar,  *ur  Um  SubtUmcet  AimfHtainti  liepcrtorjf  qf  'Aiitj  Arcfum  det  JJe-^ 
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littir  as  ]to^sib)e the nduMMQ  «f  ill  Imm*.  AwtlMr 

very  ilin-ct  iiicxU'  of  applying  heat  i»  by  placing  the 
«ub*tajice  over  the  fire  by  suxpending  it  in  the 
Mtreotn  of  heated  air  aaoending  fniin  it,  or  Inying  it 
directly  on  the  burning  fuei,  ur  on  b«rs,  or  a  plate 
uf  iron,  or  other  substance  capnblc  of  supporting  the 
heat.  Broiling  is  the  result  of  this  mooe  of  aiiptv- 
ing  beat  Heat  is  also  often  appUad  ttwongll  w 
uitervcntion  of  fluids,  chieAj  of  wiMr  or  itoMi^  m 
in  boiling  or  stewing  ;  or  of  tome  tAj  nbatmev,  n 
in  frying.  Tl>e  peculiarity  of  baking  coiihiMt*  in  the 
Hubatance  being  heated  in  a  confined  spate,  wiiich 
doa  Bfl*  perrail  llw  CMsipe  of  the  ftam*  arinv  ftan 
it. 

To  undersund  the  theory  «jf  cookery,  we  must 
to  the  action  of  heat  iijMin  tlie  various  consti* 


&t  alimentary  mbatanres,  as  applied  directly 
and  indirrrtly  through  the  medium  «f  aome  fluid. 
In  the  fjiniuT  way,  as  exemplified  in  tfie  pntceatei 
of  roH^tinp  and  hroiliiii;,  tlie  cliIiT  foii^tituenta  of 
animal  subntanc**  undergo  |}if  f'i)ll<.wiiijr  i  lianges — 
the  fibrine  is  corrugated,  tlx-  allmiiu  ii  coagulated, 
the  gelatine  and  osmaittMne  rendert^l  more  soluble 
in  water,  IIm  ftit  liquified,  and  the  water  evaporated. 
If  dw  beat  exceed  a  ocrtain  degree,  the  surfiioe  l»e- 
finit  brown,  and  then  aootdied.  In  eonae* 
queiu  r  of  tluT  rhanges,  the  muacolar  fibre  becomes 
opuijuf  ,  sliorK  r,  firmer,  and  drier  ;  the  tendons  less 
opaque, wiftLT, and  v,diiey  ;  the  fat  i* either  i  n  itr  l  ut, 
or  rendenil  «emitra»si»rcnt.  Animal  t\nnL  h« coTiir 
more  transparent ;  the  albumen  is  coa|fu)ated  and 
aqianited,  and  th^  diiwolve  ^el.itine  and  ostiuuame. 
Lastly,  and  what  is  the  mo^t  imivirtant  dlallfe,  and 
the  immediate  ob|eGl  of  aii  cookery,  tlie  meat  loan 
the  vapid  nauseous  mteB  and  taite  peculiar  to  ita 
rnw  ^tatl•.  and  it  becomes  s-ivoiiry  and  grateful. 
Heat  Hpiilii  d  through  the  iiiti  rvxHtion  of  boiling  oil 
or  melted  fat.  a.s  in  frying,  produces  i»e«i  l>  tlu-  sumc 
changes,  a*  the  beat  is  sufficient  to  evaitorate  Uie 
water,  and  to  hiduce  a  degree  uf  scori  hing.  But 
wlien  water  is  die  nwdinm  through  which  heat  ia 
applied,  aa  hi  boUiiMt,  slewing*  and  baking,  die  c& 
fMts  are  somewhat  difbcnt,  aa  the  heat  never  ex« 
ceefis  ilS",  which  is  not  suflklent  1o  enmmenee  the 
|troee^s  of  lirowninj:  or  decmnpositinn,  and  the  >o- 
iuble  ciiiistiliu  !it>  arc  removed  by  Ix  in-;  tliisol\  r<l 
in  the  water,  forming  soup  or  broth  ;  or,  if  the  di- 
rect contact  of  the  water  be  prevented,  they  are  di»- 
Aolved  in  ^  juieea  aftbe  maa^  and  leiNaule  hi  the 
form  of  gfa*y- 

It  is  evident,  that  wlicdMr  the  heatbe  tqqtlicd  di- 
rectiy  or  indirectly,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
]o^H  in  the  cooking  of  animal  substance*  in  ptiblic 
iti'^titMti*  !  I V  V  I  I  re  the  .dlowamt'  of  meat  is  <rrne- 
rally  xveighed  out  m  its  raw  state,  and  iiuhidci 
lx>ne-,  and  is  served  out  cooked,  nnd  sometimes  with- 
out bone,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  inijx>rtance  to  n««r- 
tain  nearly  their  relative  proportions.  Mneh,  no 
donbC,  depends  upon  the  pieee  of  the  maat  cooked, 
and  the  degree  of  cookery,  and  die  aHentiaw  be> 
sto«e<l  on  it.  We  Ivave  l>een  informed  by  persons 
who  s;ilt  rounds  of  In^f  to  by  retail,  after  they 
are  lyoilnl.  rii  .t  they  are  able  tn  i,-,  t  |(|lb.of  cokl 
boiled  beef  from  25  ib.  raw ;  but  th«  meat,  it  must 
11 
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twin's  s«h  l)e<-f ;  the  meat,  when  cold,  without 
the  l)one«,  w  hich  amounted  to  5  Ib.  f)  or.,  weighed 
only  .'?.'>  11>.  In  another  e\j>erinient,  I  I  3  tb.  of  primr 
mesa  beef  gave  >>  lh.  i  o  ,>t..  u(  bonen,  and  47  lb.  8  oi. 
meat ;  and  in  a  third.  lb.  mess  beef  gave  IS  lb. 
K  OS.  bones,  and  I  OS  lb.  1 0  oa.  meat ;  or,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  S7S  lb.  of  salt  beef,  including 
insh,  when  boiled,  186  Ib.  i  on.  withoot  1 
about  50  per  eeal. ;  or,  disregarding  the  bone  dt»l 
P'ther.  s^t  meat  loses,  by  boiling,  about  4.+.'J  ptr 
cw  t.  We  are  indebtcfl  to  Profes.>i-ir  Wallace  (of  th* 
I'niversity  of  r(iiiiliuri.'h)  for  the  detail  of  a  very 
.iccnrate  aiMl  extensive  experiment  in  a  public  estab* 
lishment,  of  whicfa  the  results  were,  Tliat,  in  piaMa 
of  10  lbs.  wdght,  each  100  lbs.  uf  barf  lett,  en  an 
average,  by  boiling,  ii6.4 ;  liakii^,  MA  ;  and 
iqg^  SStA:  mutton,  the  leg,  by  boiling,  ti].4j  hf 
ing,  die  shoulder,  31.1 ;  the  neck.  the  lam,  S5.9. 
lit  ii  '  ,  frener.-illv  speakinp,  mutton  io^es,  by  Tioilinc, 
about  one-fifth  of  its  ori^^inal  w  eight,  and  be«f  about 
one>foiirth  ;  !U(ain,  mutton  and  iHi'f  lo«c',  by  fMSft' 
ing,  about  tine*third  of  their  original  w  ei;;ht. 

The  loss  arises  in  nesting  fhun  the  melting  out 
of  the  lit  and  cvqionting  me  waiter,  but  the  aatoi* 
tioua  natleea  renuun  condansad  in  die  eookad  aalid  { 
but'in  boiling,  die  1ms  arises  partly  fWun  firt  ndtod 
out,  bnt  chiefly  from  gelatine  and  osmazome  ilisaolr. 
i  d  in  the  w.nter  in  whii  h  the  meat  i»  boiled  ;  there  is 
thereture  a  real  loss  of  nourishment  unless  tlie  broth 
l)«  used,  when  this  mod*  «f  cooking  hutiwus  die 
most  economical. 

Vegetable  substaitces  are  most  commonly  Iwiled 
or  baked ;  or  if  apparently  fried  or  roasted,  diere 
is  alwaya  nmch  water  present,  which  prevents  the 
greater  action  of  the  fire  from  iH^netrating  Inflow 
the  "iirlnce.  The  univerf.d  effect  (ff  cookery  upon 
^ejietnbU'  substances,  is  to  diKM>lve  in  tlie  water 
iKimc  of  their  conrtituents.  such  as  Uie  mucilage 
ai>d  starch,  and  to  render  thoie  that  are  not  pro- 
perty soluble,  aa  the  gluten  and  fibie,  softer  and 
Borepo^. 

We  eamwit  pretend  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 

var!iiu!<  processes,  nor  explain  the  many  precautions 
reijnisite  to  ensure  success.  For  prac-ticul  receipts 
we  recommend  1,' Ail  lU-  Ciiiyhiicr,  par  A.  Itcauvil' 
hers  ;  A  Nrie  >Vy«/m  of  Jhmrstic  dootrry,  by  a  ■ 
Lady  ;  and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  AjMciti*  Ilrdivitnn,  or 
the  Coek't  Oracle,  in  which,  aikaag  with  the  plainest 
direotions,  there  is  more  of  die  philosophy,  and,  if  we 
may  so  spoak,  of  die  literature  <£  jgmthvamme,  than 
in  any  work  we  have  seen.  The  reader  is  aim  re> 
ferred  to  a  vi  i  v  ;  i  lnns  vohime  by  Mr  Ai  i  i  in  nri 
AdiiltrriiliDus  itf  I  tMni.  and  t4)  n  German  work  on  the 
snine  interc-tinp  sidjjpct  by  Knoblauch.  Tlie  iiO- 
precetiented  success  of  Hut  Aimanaeh  det  Gmrmaads, 
and  of  the  Mtatiei  dej  Amphytrkmt,  shows  how 
much  may  be'ioade  of  the  aufaket  fay  a  man  of  Uf 
lenb;  nor  do  dw  wiilluga  ef  M.  Grinod  dela  Icy* 
niere  surpass  in  wit  the  entertaining  articles  in  the 
rival  Reviews  ( Edinhargh,  No.  XII.  Qitarterhi,  No. 
XLV.),  ortheextra<-tswphaTCaa«lfl«nth«7oMb 
(Sbaria,  just  published.  (x.) 
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FOR 

htfieAire.     FORFAR,  a  county  in  Scotland,  bounded  by  the 
'^V''^^  shires  of  Aberdeen  auU  kiticardine  on  the  north,  tlie 
Sj***"     German  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  I  rith  of  l  ay,  wlucli 
«  ud  Eiteat.  it  ffom  Fife,  od  the  south,  and  th«t  county 

of  Perth  on  the  west.   It  ia  sitiMtcd  between  9.T 
«Miif7*aortii  tatiludc^  and  bvtwMii  k<>  S8'  and 
ief  WMt  loogitude  from  Greenwich;  md  eztende 

from  nortli  to  m\i\h  frnm  tiventy-slx  to  thirty-four 
miles,  and  twcniy-t'irLt  lt»  Uiiriy  from  west  to  tost. 
It  contains,  by  tlio  ;i!u  est  computation,  832  square 
miles,  or  532,4^0  English  acrtrs,  without  including 
pottimii  of  the  parishes  of  Lundie,  Caparj  and  Alyth, 
...  pan  of  wbieli  beka^  to  tb*  GOOOQr  of 
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Mnre  than  a  third  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 
Griuupiaus,  here  called  the  Uinchinnin  hills,  on  which 
it  meeti!  the  Braes  of  Marr  in  Aberdeenshire.  The 
aurfaoe  of  this  northern  division  of  the  county,  or 
tbe  Draes  of  Angus,  with  the  exnption  of  the 
laooiitoiflo  It  thobood  of  01ooCJov«»  k  not  in  gate* 
rat  fo  bold  and  aJ&rnpt  as  many  other  Alpine  dictriets 
of  Scotland ;  the  hills  are  for  the  most  part  roaoded, 
and  rather  tame-,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
moorish  soil,  carrying  stunttd  henih.    Catlaw,  the 
bwhest,  is  22(>4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
TEbm  are  several  considerable  vallies  in  this  district, 
dw  princfiol  of  iriiicii  are  Glen  Isia,  Glen  ProMO, 
ClOftp  Lcwaot^  and  Glen  Bale,  which  oiro  watered 
by  streams  that  rise  in  the  wctt  and  north,  and  com- 
monly flow  south-east,  receiving  innumerable  tor- 
rent* from  the  mountains  in  llieir  prugress.  South 
from  the  Grampians,  and  parallel  to  tliem,  is  another 
but  lower  range,  called  the  Sidlaw  hills,  supposed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  tbe  Ochills ;  some  of  these 
hOls  are  1400  feet  lugh.   Between  these  two  grand 
diTtaioni'lies  Strathmore,  the  Great  Valley,  as  the 
name  deootei  in  Gaelic,  or,  as  it  is  ooaniMnly  called, 
the  Haw  of  An^us ;  extyndin^  about  thirty-three  miles 
in  length,  and  from  four  to  six  in  breadth, — a  district 
beautifully  diversified  by  gentle  eminences,  fertile 
fields,  plaatationsi  villages,  and  gentlemen's  seau, — 
Tory  little  of  it  800  fiMt  abofo  sea  leveL   It  has  been 
proposed  to  eany  »  can!  ttroup^h  this  vall^,  wbich 
might  be  extended  to  Donbarton,  and  thus  connect 
the  three  great  rivers  of  5>c<Jllan(i,  t!i    ('!uli',  the 
Forth,  and  the  Tay ;  a  canal  t'roai  Arbiouili  io  For- 
far has  been  under  consideration  very  recently.  The 
fourth,  and  remaining  diviaion,  oxteuds  from  tile 
Sidhuv  hills  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and 
the  Frith  of  Tay  on  tbe  aouth,  and  is,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  rich  and  wot!  etiMvated  tract,  varying  in 
breadth  from  three  to  eight  milets,  and  COWpriiiog 
about  ii  fourtJi  of  ulie  whole  county. 
Ac.     Tlie  woods  and  plantations  have  been  computed 
to  extend  to  35,000  acres,  of  which  about  5000  may 
be  coppice  and  natural  wood.  Several  of  the  Gram- 
pian glena  are  apriokled  witb  bircbea»  oakt  and  ha* 
sda.  '  Tbe  botany  and  soolocy  of  the  oountj  have 
bctn  exiilorcd  with  great  industry  by  the  late  Mr 
George  Uon  of  Forfar,  who  has  presented  a  very 
ample  >  ]i  rii  ration  in  both  deparinients,  in  a  paper 
attbjoined  to  Mr  Headrick's  late  Survey  for  the 
OOnritf  Agriaihure. 

■  Tba  ganeral  colour  of  the  aoik  b  red,  but  ofton 
iBcHbiiaglo  dark  brown  or  blade  Id  tba  GnuntdaM 
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the  soil  is  orrrn  moorish,  over  whitish  retentive  clay,  Fcrfarshirt, 

but  loose  auu  liiitble  in  the  ^en«.    Over  the  pud-       V  ^* 

Uingsti)ne  or  gravelhtone  rock  in  the  lower  grounds, 

it  is  iiometimes  thin,  ino^y,  and  encumbered  with 

stones ;  and  over  the  sandstone,  a  tenacious  clay  oo> 

out.  ^  Tbe  aost  abate  wbimtone  j«  larttle,  tbougb 

■oietimea  •boDow.  In  Stratbmore  It  b  often  gra* 

velly,  in  othn-r  parts  a  dead  sand.    There  is  no  preat 

extent  of  moss  ;  what  there  is,  is  of  much  value  for 

fuel. 

The  mineralogy  of  a  considerable  portion  of  For-  Mincnlog]i> 
fanbira  was  examinctl  by  Colonel  Imcie,  who  has 
^tm  a  ninate  description  of  it  in  a  paper  piiUidiod 
in  (he  abdi  Tohnae  of  tbe  Trantaetunt  ^tkg  Bt>ifttt 

Society  of  Edinhurgh.  In  tlie  Grampian  disir  i  r, 
towards  the  summit  of  the  county,  on  the  confines 
of  Aberdeenshire,  the  prevailing  rock  is  granite, 
some  of  it  very  beautiful,  with  topazes  or  rock  crys- 
tab  in  its  cavities  Or  lissurcs,  Icnown  by  the  name  of 
Cmmgprum,  ftom  a  mountain  of  that  name  in  Aber- 
doeninlret  alao  mieaoeoot  achlstas,  and  porphyry; 
dikes  of  the  latter,  in  some  places,  tntersectmg  (he 
former.  Laminated  talc  or  mica,  called  bv  the 
:ihvii}%erds  iheep't  sillery  from  its  silvery  lustre,  which 
is  sooietimcs  thickly  studded  with  srnall  garnets,  is 
found  in  irregular  veins,  and  siliceous  spar  in  jutting  or 
detadied  bilk.  Lead  waa  wioKght  at  Gilhanan,  above 
tbe  old  castle  of  Inaermarfc,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
parish  of  Locfalee,  and  also  at  Ardoch,  near  Mill-den, 
on  the  Esk.  At  the  former  place,  according  to  Ed- 
ward, in  his  Dfuri/  fion  of  Aiigu^,  \)'jhUsUci\  in  1(J78, 
it  yielded  one-sixty.fourth  part  of  silver  ;  but  both 
mines  have  been  long  since  abandoned.  Limestone 
in  email  quantities  frequently  OCGUie,  and  if  wrougbt 
in  several  parts ;  there  are  alio  broad  velna  of  daie^ 
but  wbicb,  it  ia  aaid,  does  not  come  off  in  plates  of 
Bufident  size  ibr  use.  In  descending  the  Grampians 
to  Stratbmore,  gravelstone  prevails,  and  afterwariU, 
on  the  lower  grounds,  saiuUione.  Clay  marl  is  found 
both  in  Stratbmore  and  the  Sidlaw  hiliii,  but  is  little 
used.  Shell  marl  is  in  more  request,  and  abounds  in 
diArank  parts,  particularly  in  the  lochs  of  Kinoidie 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Grampians,  Lundie  in  the 
Sidlaw  hills,  Logie  in  the  pari^  of  Kirriemuir,  and 
Rcstennei  near  Forfar.  These  lochs  have  been 
drained  and  rendctpd  of  easy  acccw.  It  is  also  found 
ia  the  lochs  ot"  I'urt'ar,  Hescobie,  and  Balgnvics, 
where  it  is  raised  by  scoops,  and  conveyed  to  tlie 
shore  in  boau.  The  Sidlaw  hills  aiw  cbieHy  coni« 
posed  of  sandstone  of  varioiia  cobmny  some  of  itsaa* 
ceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Sandstone  flags,  which 
arc  much  used  instead  of  slate  for  covering  roofs,  are 
raised  in  great  quantities  on  the  hill  of  Halnashader, 
ai:  1  ii.  i:io  ir  to  thosoulh  of  Forfar  ;  but  the  mmt 
extensive  range  of  these  dags  is  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
mylie,  and  amy  tbe  southern  declivity  of  the  Sidlaw 
biiis.  Tbe  pnoenal  lin^worka  are  in  tiie  man* 
tisse  ^visioa,  at  Itedderwick  near  Montrose,  and  in 
tbe  parish  of  Craig  on  the  sea-shore.  Tlx  i  1,  ;  i- 
neral  springs  are  chalybeate,  one  of  which  utar 
Montrose,  another  to  the  west  of  Arbroath,  two  in 
the  side  of  a  rivulet  about  a  mile  farther  wc3>t,  and 
one  in  the  nortbrtrask  eomar  of  Dumbairav  inDuni* 
cben  parish. 
The  heariest  ndna  are  Arom  tbe 
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>[^^aj^e«st,  aod  Uie  hmneu  mvm  tram  tlw  mmth  cod 
^^^V^^DOTth-cflit.  At  CMoent,  hilf  •  aule  i»«itw«ij  «f 

Dundee,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  six 
years,  from  1790  to  1795  inclusive,  varied  from 
22.27  iiicheg  to  hut  at  liciniont,  in  the  centre 

of  Suatimiore,  during  the  mtme  )ear»,  ii  was  iraoi 
31.45  to  39.55.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
at  DeiiDODt,  during  the  first  three  of  thcee  yean, 
WW  tnd  of  tlw  thermoneter  48^.   At  Ctc** 

cent,  4he  mean  degree  of  cold  during  winter,  for 
the  whole  period,  was  from  83}°  to  991",  and  of  heat 
during  sunitner,  60}*  to  66\  The  .■■uLiih-east  wind 
blows  at  Crescent  twenty-one,  luid  ihe  »<>uth-we6t 
one  hundred  and  nine  days  annually,  whereas  at 
Uclmoni,  the  former  prevails  eighty-five  and  the  lat- 
ter one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days. 
WaitsBi  The  pnocipal  locbt  or  lake*  haf*  been  altoadj 
mentioned  aa  containing  shell-ttwrL   To  these  mijr 

be  added  I.ocMee  uintmg  lUc  Granijjliiti.i,  frdm  wliich 
the  North  L»k  i.vi,ucs,  aiid  Lcniraihaii  near  their 
base.  None  of  tlic  ftieatns  are  so  consider.ibic  ns 
to  have  the  name  of  rivers,  but  arc  called  wateiv. 
The  Ncrtk  Esk,  after  leaving  Lochlee,  flows  towards 
the  eaat,  and  then  the  aooth^eatt,  where  it  forma 
the  boundary  between  this  comty  and  Kincardine- 
shire, and  tlilis  into  tlic  sen  nbout  ihrre  rni'i  s  north- 
east of  .MontrosL',  haviiif^  ri  Leivid  the  M  the 
Tarf,  the  W'estwjter,  and  the  Crirek  in  it-  course. 
The  Svuth  Esi  i  i«C3  io  ilw  north- wciitt  rii  part  oi  the 
county,  among  the  Grampian  summits  of  Clova,  and 
paming  bjr  Brechin,  diacfaarges  iiaelf  into  the  batin 
of  Montraae,  five  mtlea  flrom  the  month  oFthe  Worth 
Esk,  after  hi  ing  joined  by  the  waters  of  Prosen, 
Carrity,  and  oiher  wountain  streams.  lu  general 
course  is  from  north-west  to  south-east.  J  fin,  the 
last  stream  of  any  note,  has  also  its  source  in  the 
Grampians,  flowing  firom  the  summit  of  the  glen 
which  bear*  ita  naaie^  io  a  direction  from  north  to 
Muth,  until,  at  Rulbveo,  ft  benda  to  the  westward, 
and  joins  the  Tay  in  Perthshire.  Below  the  bridge 
of  Craig  it  has  cut  a  chasm,  in  some  places  more 
than  a  hundred  Teet  in  depth,  tlirouj;h  a  buirier  of 
porphyry  and  gn»*cktonc  rocks,  where  it  ronns  ta»- 
cndcs'of  singular  beauty.  The  Dean,  tiio  I.unan, 
the  Dighty,  aod  a  few  others,  tire  incon»iderabJe 
■treama. 

LMtac^iPro  Miirh  of  the  landed  property  of  Forfanhire  baa 
l<*tty.  chaii^'i  d  its  owners  within  the  laat  century  j  of  the 
forty  l/arons  nienti<iiied  by  Edward,  in  the  work  al- 
ready relerred  to,  the  descendants  of  not  more  than 
a  third  of  them  now  possess  estates  in  it.  It  is,  in 
ceoeral,  divided  into  estates  of  a  moderate  size: 
in  1811,  a  large  proportion  were  from  L.  100  to 
I~  lOOO  a  year,  some  from  hSOOO  to  L.  6000,  but 
only  one  or  perhaps  two  worth  1,.1S,000  a  year. 
About  a  third  part  of  the  couniy  is  now  held  un- 
der entail.  The  valued  rent  is  1..  1T1,'J39,  Itis.  8d 
Scott,  which  is  divided  Htnon^  two  hundred  aod 
tiMy^aia  catatet,  three  fourths  of  them  below  L.£00 
Scott.  Tbe  iwl  rent  of  the  lands  in  1811  irai 
L.S6O.I96,  ISi.  Od.  which  is  less  than  10a.  ao  acre, 
and  of  the  houses  64,108  Steriing.  In  the  aamo 
year,  the  number  of  freeholders  entitled  to  vote  for 
a  member  for  the  county  was  oae  hundred  and 
tmnteao.  Tbciw  are  nova  Ihan  tixiy  gcademcn'a 
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aaato,  tome  of  diMi  TNCfaWe  for  tbeir  extent  and  TtMm 
antiquity,  such  at  tbe  Casttet  of  Gloaimia,  Brechin,  '^'^ 
and  Airly,  and  the  House  of  Panaiure,  and  others, 
distinguished  for  elegance  and  the  beauty  of  their 
situation.  Among  tlie  latter  Kinnaird  C  astU  .  the 
seat  of  Sir  David  Caraegie,  is  the  meet  magnifi- 
cent. 

Fanu  are  of  etefj  aiae,  but  in  general  not  kiye,  hns. 
the  amage  tiaa  of  andi  at  are  arable  being  fiwa 

100  to  S50  acres.  There  is,  a  greater  number  below 
than  above  100  acres.  Aecordiii^  to  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Survey,  the  whole  niinilxT  of  larms  in  1808 
was  3222,  ol  which  about  tbe  haif  wer«  under  L.  30 
of  yearly  rent,  and  only  86  above  L.  300.  In  the 
western  division  of  the  Urampiao  dittrict,  tbe  arable 
land  is  still  held  in  runrig  or  iate«mixed,aml  Ihemomi- 
tainaia  common, either  without  lcoftes,or  on  leases  not 
exceeding  nine  years.  Throughout  tbe  rest  of  the 
county,  the  leases  arc  commonly  fur  nineteen  Or 
twenty-one  years.  Tlte  i'arm-houie&  lately  erected 
in  the  lower  part^  of  the  county  are  in  general  con- 
venient and  comlbrtable,  bat  in  tbe  Grampians  they 
are  still  miscrdbie  huts,  with  walk  of  stone  and  tuif 
allenately,  five  feci  faigb,  and  cofeicd  with  thatch 
liutened  with  rope*  ia  the  form  of  a  hay  rich,  tn 

(•onie  parts  ulii  re  stones  are  learee,  cottages  and 
even  Ml. all  f.inu  hotiM.'s  are  built  with  clay,  wrought 
up  arid  nnxed  with  straw,  but  in  general  the  tot- 
tagfs  me  built  with  stone  and  day,  with  clay  tiour$, 
aod  thatched  roofs,  one  of  which  may  be  constructed 
for  about  JU 15.  Their  nwnber  baa  beeo  much  di> 
mbdahcd  of  late. 

The  npricultnrc  of  Forfar  liiri  i  fnr  ilie  most  part  h^Ut^ 
re*peeti)ble,  tliouph  roodertj  luiproveiuents  arc  not 
sogenirul  iis  in  the  Lothiuns  and  border  counties 
of  Scutiiiud.  Wheat  which,  according  to  Pennaot, 
was  a  rare  crop  in  1775j  >■  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  upon  almott  cvanr  wiittt  of  aoil,  to  tbe 
height  of  800  feet  aberc  Uw  level  of  theaeat  abo 
baifey,  and  all  the  other  farm  crops  common  in 
Scotland.  In  reaping  the  corn  crops,  there  is  a 
jHui  tid:  j)eculiar  to  tin;;  and  one  or  two  of  tbe  con- 
tiguouii  counties  called  ihreaving  ;  the  reaper  is  paid 
for  his  work  not  by  the  acre  or  by  day-wages,  but 
according  to  the  number  of  sheaves  be  cuu  down, 
or  by  tbe  ^nme,  which  contains  twenty^four  or 
tweBty<eight  sheaves,  the  girtii  of  which  it  tpecifiad. 
The  advantages  of  this  practice  are,  that  women 
and  children,  who  cannot  pertonn  full  labour,  find 
employnient,  working;  in  lauaihi*,  on  ditlcrcnt  parts 
ofatield;  uh.le  the  tanner  gets  his  crops  cut  low 
and  clean,  from  lU  being  their  tntrri^t  to  till  the 
sheaf  with  the  thickest  part  of  the  ^traw,  which  it 
always  tliat  acamt  tbe  grooad.  The  immankd 
men-aenranta,  instead  of  hoarding  la  the  fanner'a 

<iwn  lioui^e,  often  live  iip.irt  in  a  place  called  iho 
Inith  )!,  will  re  the)  C(Jt)k  tlielr  own  victuals. 

No  ^'real  (iri'^ress  has  been  made  here  in  the  im-  U«tSiall« 
pruvenicut  o»  hve-stoek.  'i'he  narron,  a  sinail  breed 
of  horsct<,  kcepg  its  |>rouud  in  tbe  Grampians,  where 
the  number  eujployed  i^  much  too  OOOiiderable  Sat 
the  work  they  have  to  perform.  Tbe  Irfuiarfcthirr. 
or  west  country  breed,  is  common  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts. There  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  <KX)0 
hocaeg  of  all  kinda  awl  i^^ei  in  tbt  county,  which 
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were  valued,  in  1 S 11 ,  at  L.8S0,?70.  The  cattle  in 
the  cultirated  partji,  when  fat,  h  cigli  from  40  to  60 
stones;  and,  in  some  instancis,  a  gn-at  ileal  more; 
snd  many  more  are  fatlc-J  than  reared,  tlu!  practice 
on  the  grn/ing  l.imls  Ix-itig  to  purclKise  t!u*m  from 
the  counties  of  Kincardine,  AberdecD,  and  Moraj, 
«ruli  after  making  them  fat,  or  neatly  10^  to  wH  thMI 
for  the  inarkeu  in  the  soath.  They  an,  aeoording^ 
ly>  of  a  ^aAetf  «f  breedc.  Many  of  the  pennancnt 
or  atatioiiaiy  atodi  tie  witbent  Mni%  ami  aeem  to 
be  allietl  to  the  Gallowayi.  Oxen  were  foRuerly 
employed  in  labour,  hut  arc  now  rarely  used  but  in 
turning  tip  soils  overrun  with  broom  and  other  shrubs. 
The  ptrinanent  stock  of  cattle  is  said  to  be  about 
37,4m),  worth  1,800.  There  are  few  flocks  of 
sheep,  except  in  the  Grampians,  and  the  higbett  of 
the  Sidlaw  hills,  though  almost  every  residing  pro- 
prietor, and  many  of  the  farmers,  ke^  a  small  ntun' 
ocr.  Tbe  origioal  breed  i>  the  soiill  white  or  yel- 
low-fteed ;  hot  the  Linton,  or  black-faced,  is  tbe 
iiiost  nuineroas.  Tlie  riumbcr  is  computed  to  be 
60,000,  and  the  valu«  ^42,000.  A  herd  of  fallow- 
deer  is  kept  in  the  parish  of  I'anrnurc. 

Forfarshire  contains  five  royal  burghs,  witd  a  num- 
ber  of  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  a  pretty  large  pra» 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufac- 
tures and  toBHueree.  The  royal  burghs  are,  l.  For' 
far,  tbe  OMMf  town,  with  «  populatKHi,  in  181 1«  of 
5659.  9.  Dundee,  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
where  coarse  linens  or  Osrmburgli*,  suil-clnili,  ami 
cordage,  are  manufactured  to  a  great  aiiiDunt ;  jio- 
jialaiion  in  1811,  29,71'J.  I  liis  town  Ini.s  construct- 
ed two  iight-hoiucs  on  the  sands  of  Barry,  contigu- 
ous to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the  one  about  60  feet  high, 
built  of  stone,  and  the  other  iO  feet  high,  of  wood. 
Hie  light  on  the  latter  is  shilYed,  so  as  to  correspond 
whb  tbe  cbaiigce  that  often  ocear  m  the  Made;  and 
the  seamen,  in  enteffthg  the  IHth,  make  it  a  rule  to 

keep  both  lights  in  a  line,  or  both  in  one,  as  lliey 
express  it.  9.  Aherbrothick,  or  Arbroath,  «itli  u 
population  of  !>-2:io.  riie  Hell  lloeic,  on  wliich  a 
light-house  has  been  kldy  t;rect«:d,  is  about  12  miles 
south-east  from  the  harbour.  \.  Montrose,  popula- 
tion B955.  This  u  also  a  place  of  considerable  tnide^ 
vriih  much  tlie  same  manufactures  as  Dundee.  The 
self  eleeting  system  of  the  Scottish  burghs  waa  abo- 
lished here  vary  recently,  and  the  magi'stratei  are 
now  cliosen  by  the  burgesses.  And,  5.  Brechin, 
coijtaining  .i;).5<)  inhabitants.  This  town  was  uuteJ 
within  these  tew  years  for  ita  brewery  of  porter  and 
ale,  tnucli  uf  the  furmer  being  sent  cvvn  to  London, 
To  these  may  be  added,  Kirriemuir,  a  village  con- 
taining a  population  of  4701,  Cupar  Angus,  of  which, 
however,  only  a  «niall  part  is  in  this  countv,  most 
of  it  being  in  Ferthsliire,  Ulammis,  Doiigtrntown, 
and  Lethara.  In  ItOd,  1 1,969,867}  yards  of  Knen 
were  stamped  for  ^ale  in  tlie  county,  tlie  value  of 
which  was  near,  half  a  million  SierHiig.  About  Itaif 
iVi  inucli  more  might  be  made  tor  dooeatic  010  and 
private  sale  wliich  was  not  stompett 
TiNie  are  two  cnstanihoiHa  in  f oiftnbiie,  oi|e 
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at  Dundee^  and  another  at  Meatrose.  In  i  s  1 2,  there  f« 
belonged  to  Dundee  147  voMels,  carrying  13,080 ' 
tons,  and  navigated  by  1077  seamen;  and  to  Mori- 
trosc,  including  Arbroath,  Johnshaven,  aiid  Gour- 
don,  9120  tons  of  .-liipping,  und  59"  seaineo.  Seven 
of  iiie  vessels,  of  more  than  SCO  tons  each,  were 
then  employed  in  the  whale-fiduny,  iJic  othen  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade. 

Tbe  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  thia  county  have  noinMsk 
been  prosecuted  with  great  success.   The  boats  ena  - 
ployed  are  generally  small,   requiring  only  four 
hantU.    Of  late  considerable  rjnnntities  ot'  herring 
have  been  caught  in  tiie  luonibs  of  .June,  ,lulv,  and 
.-\ugnst.    But  the  river  fisheries  have  become  of 
great  value  since  the  plan  was  adopted,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  late  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunichen,  of  con- 
veying fresh  aainoo  to  London  packed  in  ice*  Mr 
Headrick  estimates  the  produce  of  six  of  these  fish-  ' 
erics,  in  1810,  at  L.745a  The  greatest  salnon 
fisheries  tre  in  the  Fk-ith  of  Tay,  and  were  earned  on 
chiefly  by  stake-net?,  a  practice  «biih  was  objected 
to  by  the  ptoprieturs  liigher  up  ihe  river,  and  which, 
it  \s  ix'lieved,  lui.H  been  since  declared  illegal. 

Maiiy  religious  and  military  ruins  are  to  be  fuuud  Antiijuitici. 
in  Forlarshire.  Near  the  cathedral  of  Brechin  is  a 
curious  round  tower,  of  which,  though  they  be  cotn« 
mon  in  Ireland,  only  two,  it  is  said,  have  been  ob- 
aenwd  in  Britain,  this,  and  aDOther  Mmilar  to  it  at 
AbemeChy,  in  Perthshire.  See  BRECintr,  in  tbe 
Eiu  itdiwa  iliu.  At  A  rhr  ruii  are  the  remains  of  an 
abbey,  founded  by  'vViiiiatii  the  Lion,  iu  II7S,  and 
very  rleiily  ( ndowcd,  where  that  parhamcnt  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce  was  held  which  addressed  the  celebrated 
remonstrance  to  the  Pope,  asserting  the  independ« 
ence  of  the  kingdom.  A  hill  fort  called  Caier-thmit 
in  the  parish  of  Menmuir,  north-west  of  BcoclUDi  ia 
worthy  of  notice.  Pennant  thinks  it  was  one  of  the 
potta  occupied  by  the  CdedoniaiM  before  their  on> 
gitgemcnt  with  Agrlcolaj  at  the  foot  of  the  Gmii> 

pians. 

Tlie  county  of  Forfar  sentls  one  member  to  I'ar-  Kf[iri»cnt». 
liameot ;  and  the  burghs  of  Furfar  and  Dundee,  '""^ 
joined  with  Perth,  Cupar  Fife,  and  St  Andrews,  and 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Drechin,  with  inverbenric 
and  Aberdeen,  choose  two  members  for  the  Scottuh 
burghs.  It  oontaine  fifty-three  entire  mrishcs,  be- 
«dca  portiona  of  diree  olben>,  which  belong  to  pres- 
byteries tfiflt  meet  at  Forfar,  Dundee,  Drechin, 
Meigle,  and  Arbroath,  uud  which,  with  the  |)resby- 
lery  of  Fordiin,  compose  the  synod  of  Angus  and 
Mearns.  There  is  no  assessment  for  the  poor  in  tbe 
county.  Its  population,  in  1800  asd  IBlly  villbcl 
eeeo  from  tlie  following  abstract. 

See  Edward's  Descripth*  of  Augut,  reprinted  in 
1791,  and  ColODel  iiuia'a  Section  of  Ae  Oram- 
piant,  already  reforred  Ut—BeauHet  of 'Scotland,  Vol. 

IV  Headriefs  Cnieral  JVrte  of  tic  As,rici.ihure  of 

Angus  or  Forfarsliirc — Memoirs  o/'  the  H'enterian 
Society,  Vol.  II. —  T/ie  Genera!  Ilrport  rif  Srotlatut^ 

-r^d  flajfoir's  Description  ^  Scotknd,  Vol.  {. 
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FORSTER  (Jo  1 1 N-  K  i ;i  kholo),  a  celebrated  natu. 
raliEt  and  g«o{gnqpher,  and  u  •coompliahed  wboiar 
ind  lingubi,  WM  bom  fzd  October  I7^,  at  Dir. 

schaw  in  I'uli-h  Prussia,  w!iorL  lii.s  fatlu  r  was  liiirj;o- 
master  or  ruayor.  His  famik  was  of  Eoglish  dc- 
scent,  and  had  quitted  Gn&t  Bcitun  in  the  limM  «f 

Charlca  1. 

At  the  age  u  I  fourteen  he  vras  placed  for  a  year  at  the 
public  acfaool  of  Marienwerder,  and  w«a  aftemardt 
admitted  into  the  gTmnBiium  of  JoachinMhal  at  Ber* 

lio  ;  among  his  schaoifcllows  was  Palla^,  who  became 
so  well  known  for  Inn  variuu!>  rescarclit's  in  natural 
history,  "itli  several  others  who  dii>tingul«hcd  them* 
selves  in  hteraturo  and  science.  He  applied  himself 
with  diligcooe  tO  tiM  Mody  of  (he  ancient  and  mo. 
dern  langaogM^  aod  b  particular  of  ibe  oriental  Ian* 
guages,  as  cooMcted  with  divinity.  He  continued 
tilt  same  pursuits  at  the  UTuvir>ii\  of  Ha!K-,  \*Ii(  re 
he  went  ill  I748.  After  llucu  jc.irs,  liLiving  tom- 
pletLcl  his  tliLological  Studies,  he  rt>idijil  ior  t«o 
3'ears  more  at  Dantzic,  preaching  a  candidate. 
In  1733  he  obtained  a  »ni,ill  bencHcc  at  the  neigh- 
bouriiu  town  of  NasseabubeD:  tba  next  year  he 
aurried  bit  cou^  Elizabeth  Niltoloi ;  but  be  stitl 
found  iLisiirc  to  improve  himself  in  natural  philoso- 
pli) ,  Ktoff  '^l'liVj  ""'1  '''C  matlietnaticsi.  His  increas- 
ing t'auiiiy  liav:rig  bccoiiie  too  expeii>ivL'  Hox  his 
come,  he  accepted  the  proposals  ul  tlie  Uussiun  con- 
sul at  Dantzic,  and  agreed  to  superintend  the  es> 
tablisiunent  of  the  new  eolonies  at  Satatofon  the 
Volga.  The  ooniral  fceelved  the  thanks  of  the  rei^ 
ing  favourite.  Count  Orlof,  for  his  judicious  lelectiail 
ot  a  pt.T'-on  «io  well  qualified ;  but  our  adventurer  wat 
not  salistit'd  with  his  success  in  the  under  talking,  and, 
in  ITOti,  he  resolved,  somewhat  suddenly,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  England,  where  he  went  well  recommend- 
cd,  but  with  exiMUated  finances.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  raeaived  a  gratuity  of  lUO  guineas  ftoB 
the  Rasrian  gefanwMa^  and  J>e  ebtainad  some  r*" 


muneration  fircoi  the  booksellers  for  his  translations 
from  the  Geraian  and  the  Swediih.  He  declined  n 
proposal  of  L<nd  Baltimore,  who  offered  him  dienn- 

tiagcniL-nt  of  Ms  large  c-?tatL>  in  Amtrica,  preferring 
the  appointment  of  a  tcaciitr  of  modem  languages 
and  natural  history  in  the  diss-enting  Academy  of 
Warrington,  where  he  found  a  more  interesting  so- 
ciety than  would  have  been  attainable  m  anj  put  of 
the  New  World*  He  was  not,  however,  very  papn> 
tar  as  an  histnictar;  and  he  was  toon  after  tba  en< 
j^a-cd  to  accompany  Mr  Dalryrn])lc,  who  w  as  go-np 
ciui  as  Liovernor  of  fialambanjan.riLar  Uornco;  butiht: 
plan  was  never  executed.  In  1772  he  was  appointed 
naturalist  to  the  eNpc<lition  under  the  command  of 
Captain  ('iiok  in  his  secotul  circumnavigation  ;  and  be 
took  with  bim  bis  son  (leorge,  then  17  years  old-  For 
this  undertaking  Forster  was  ditmdantly  quali6ed  aa 
a  rnan  of  scit  lu  e  and  nn  accurate  observer,  though 
liii  temper  and  conduct  were  not  always  such  as  to 
ni,:ke  him  ajineaha  to  liis  shi])niatc5,  nor  was  he 
uniformly  considerate  and  humane  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  he  explored.  After  the  return  of  the  expe> 
dition,  there  were  repeated  diteossions  and  dispates 
respecting  Torster's  sliare  in  the  intended  pnoKca- 
tion  of  the  nnrrntivc  of  the  voyage.  Two  thounnd 
pounds,  wliicii  I.  I  1  1  len  <;ranled  by  Coverninent  for 
the  plates  of  the  work,  were  to  have  been  equally 
divided  between  Cook  and  Forster  for  this  purpose ; 
but  Forster's  performance  of  his  part  of  the  under- 
lakil^  was  disapproved,  and  be  was  deprived  of  the 
advantage  which  he  expected  to  have  derived  from 
the  plates.  It  5s  possible  that  he  may  have  express- 
ed himself  int  autiously  respecting  tlie  conduct  of 
the  expedition ;  perhaps  also  he  niay  have  been 
thought  deficient  in  accuracy  of  idium  ;  for  lie  was 
more  fluent,  than  correct  or  elegant,  in  the  various 
languages  which  he  wat  m  the  habit  of  speaking  and 
wiitiqg.  He  was,  however,  rappeied  to  be  coocc 
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ed  in  the  account  of  the  royage  wliicfa  waa  poblnhed 

/  by  hid  ion ;  and  this  participation  was  considered  by 
his  oppont'tus,  and  even  by  many  ot'  his  frit-ml-,  as 
ua  infrtngenaent  oi  the  conditions  ot  his  engagcniciu  i 
betides  tliat  many  oflensive  remarks  and  a  few  inac> 
curacies  were  introduced  into  the  work,  some  of 
which  were  afterwards  candidly  adnftled  «ai  Cor> 
ICOled  bj  Ua  1011.  All  these  circumstances  made 
Fbrtftei's  nMtaea  in  Ei^bmd  by  no  means  agreed 
able,  and  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  became  so 
pressing,  that  he  was  at  one  timt'  in  continemenl  fur 
debt.  He  was,  howi  tpr,  set  nt  liberty  in  1780  by 
the  muaittccuce  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  furnish- 
ed him  with  the  means  of  satisfying  iiis  crctlitorsi, 
and  MlaUklwd  bin  nt  HsUe,  as  ProtieMar  of  Natural 
Hntory,  and  IiMpector  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 
The  year  nftor,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pliysic  in  the  university.  Jle  was  not  iilnuys  on  the 
most  cordiaJ  terms  with  his  acndeniicai  coheairues, 
and  be  was  too  fond  of  accusing  them  in  his  reports 
to  biaanperiors.  His  circumstaneea  van  also  raudi 
andMuntaaaed  bv  bia  unfortunate  propenaitv  to  play» 
which  abeoibed  the  iriiole  earnings  of  bia  laboor.  He* 
however,  considered  the  eighteen  years  that  he  spent 
at  Hallo  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  was  much  af- 
flicted in  his  old  iige  by  the  premature  deuih  of  his 
two  sons :  hii^  ht^alth  seemed  to  be  mi^iaircU  by  his 
grief,  and  he  died  the  9th  December  I79S.  Profes- 
aor  Kurt  Sprengel  has  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
OOBtataiog  a  just  encomium  of  his  various  talents  and 
acquirements,  though  aonewbat  too  flattering  with 
regard  to  his  moral  character.  He  appears  to  have 
been  master  of  seventeen  different  liinguages  ;  and 
he  was  as  extensively  aecjuaintcd  »it!i  things  as  with 
words;  being  as  much  indebted  tor  lii^  viirious  know- 
ledge to  his  industrious  and  accuiate  ob^iervuiion  of 
nature,  as  to  hit  great  reading  and  his  orolbund  leant* 
ing.  He  wm  long  intimata  witb  Bumnit  and  greatif 
admired  his  writings ;  and  be  was  in  constant  corre- 
spoiidence  with  I-inne  and  his  son;  the  latter  gave 
the  name  oi'  Fontera  to  a  new  {,'entis  of  plants,  in 
compliment  to  the  two  botanists  »  ho  hud  discovered 
it  in  New  Zealand,  in  oonversutton  he  wa«  witty, 
but  frequently  too  satirical ;  and  his  unguarded  suJ- 
liaa  created  him  many  encoiiea.  Ue  became  a  Fel> 
low  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiqtnrlea  aoon  after  hia  at- 
rival  in  England  ;  in  Fet)rtiary  1770  he  was  tleeieJ 
a  Fellow  of  llic  Iloyal  Society;  and,  in  ITT-Jj  upon 
bin  return  iVom  the  Soiitlt  8eas,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  tiie  honorary  diploma  of  a 
Sodor  of  I.aws.  His  principal  publications  are  these : 
1.  iS^ien'mcn  Mkimia  Saturalu  f^olgetuit,  FA.  2'r, 
I7<?7,  p.  iSlS,  oontainng  a  geographical  deacriptiott 
of  tlio  country  about  Saratof,  and  an  ample  enume- 
ration of  its  vni'ioiis  productions.  2.  An  Iniroduc- 
tion  to  Minrnild^'if,  or  r.n  accurate  ClasttficalinH  of 
Fo$»iU  and  Mineral*,  bvo.  London,  17(»8  ;  with  a 
Translation  of  Lehman's  Ualoiechnia,  intended  prin- 
c^iaUy  aa  a  text  book  for  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  Waifington.  S>  A  Catalogue  0f  British 
Inserts,  8vo.  Warringtoo,  1770.  4l  A-  Tmuk^im 
of  Kalm's  Travels  into  North  America,  S  vola.  8»0. 
Warrington  and  London,  1770,  1771-  ^-  OKbeck's 
Fomee  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  traniUued  from 
Ike  Gmun  /  mtk  «  FmuwU  and  Fkru  fijaeamt,  £ 
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vola.  Svo.  London,  1771.  ft.  A  Translation  of  Ros-  FsMtr. 
su's  Trnvtls  in  Louisiana,  tvilh  Notes,  and  a  Stfttema-  '■^^^>^ 
tic  Ciitafogue  of  all  the  ktumn  PA;;,/i  of  English  North 
Atmiica ;  together,  with  an  Aintract  of  Lofling'a 
Travels,  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1771.  7.  A'otw  Spe- 
cits  Insectorum,  Centuria  L  8vu.  London,  1771; 
consisting  chieflj  of  Eqglisli  in.sects,  together  with 
a  few  foreign  oueaf  arraagad  according  to  the  Lin- 
nean  aystem,  with  the  adoption  of  two  genera  from 
Geoffrey.  8.  An  Account  of  the  Management  c  fCarji 
in  Polish  J'nn-.sia,  Ph.  Tr.  1771,  p.  S!0,  in  ,i  letter 
to  the  Honourable  Daines  liarrington:  it  ajipears 
that  the  carp  is  a  kind  of  staple  commodity  of  that 
country.  9.  An  Easy  Method  of  Assaying  and  Class* 
ingMineral  SuLUfinces,  with  a  trmultttiam  q^Scheale'a 
B*permgnt$  on  Spurn/  Fluor,^from  the  Memmn  t^lke 
SicctHih  Aciulemy,  S\o.  London,  1772.  10.  TVans- 
lafioH  of  Uouguinvilie's  I'oi/n^c,  Uo.  London,  1772. 
ll.  Epistolae  ttJ  J.  D.  Michiielis,  Ito.  Ciotting. 
1772,  containing  rcmarlu  on  this  author's  Spiciie- 
gium  Geographiac  Extcrae.  12.  An  Account  of  the 
Moot*  uted  the  hulim  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
BMaaH't  Bmf  to  tfye  Porcupines'  qutUt,  Phil.  TV. 
Vni,  p.  54' ;  the  Galium  tinctorium,  and  f  Ti  1!i  bo- 
rtia  trifolius.  13.  An  Account  of  several  (luadru- 
pvds  front  Hudson's  Bay,  Phil,  Tr.  1772,  p.  370; 
describing  a  Collection  of  Spccimenii  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  from  the  Factory  at  Hudson's  Day* 

14.  An  Account  of  the  Birds  sent  frons  Hadtont  Bay, 
p.  382.  \5.  An  Account  of  some  C«riom  FisAe*  tent 
from  Htubtrn'*  Bay,  Phil.  Tr.  1773,  p.  149,  address- 
ad  to  T.  Pennant,  Es<^. :  these  papers  were  publish- 
ed during  the  author  s  absence  « ith  Cai>tiiin  Cook. 
16.  17.  He  translated  Grainger's  Travels  and  Hie- 
desei 's  Travcli  in  conjunction  with  his  son,  George. 

15.  He  made  a  Coia/t^w  of  the  Ammai*  and  Piaatt 
npmeiited  in  Catetigft  Carolma,  *dtk  A*  lAaiean 
MMMt.    19.  Ckttraetem  gmerwm  pUuOanmt 

•a  Utaere  ad  huidat  nmrU  auitndit  eoUegenad  J.  R. 
et  G.  Forster,  folio,  London,  177fj ;  Containing  de- 
scriptions and  figures  o(  75  new  genera.  20.  Li- 
ber si^iL^nliu is,  dc  Bi/sf.i  av.tirjH<)rum,  quo  ex  ^gyp' 
tin  !iii,:iifi  res  vestiarin  anttquorum,  tmpriniis  in 
iarnj  Liidice  occurrens  expiicatur,  Svo,  Londwij 
ma.  The  obiect  «f  this  eaai^  ia  to  prove,  that 
the  bjaana  of  the  aneienta  waa  cotton  and  not  fine 
linen,  in  wTiich  the  autlior  .succei-ds  ^vitI)Out  diffi- 
cuiiy  ;  and  be  titatcsi,  tluit  all  the  clollui  enveloping 
the  mummies,  that  he  ha.s  been  able  to  examine,  are 
uniformly  cotton.  In  hi»  Egyptian  etymologies  he 
is  learned  and  ingenious,  but,  like  almost  all  other 
Egyptian  arpmologists,  extremely  precipitate.  21. 
Cniervatioiu,  made  during  a  Voyage  Round  the  Watrid, 
on  Physical  Geography,  Natural  History,  and  Ethic 
Philosophy,  especially  on  the  Earth  and  its  Strata, 
If'atrr,  and  tltK  Oceiui,  tlti^  Al»l<,<jifirrc,  tlu'  Changes 
iif  the  Giottc^  Organic  Bodies,  and  ike  Human  Speues, 
4to.  London,  1778-  This  highly  interesting  work 
was  puUiabed  by  aubacriptian :  a  French  traoslation 
of  it  waa  added  aa  •  fiui  volume  to  that  of  Cook'a 
Vojn^p  4to.  Pttrid,  1778.  S2<  Deieription  of  the 
Ymua  Capensis,  Steed.  SVoiif.  1778|  p.  108.  23, 
Transht'lou  of  Yon  Troil's  Letters  on  Ict/imd,  8vo. 
London,  1780.  24.  On  huSoa'a  £^ochs  of  Nature, 
OfiKAy.        I7«H  I.  i.  p.  14<h  «S.  Ott  ike 
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¥ar^  Cat  o/tAe  Caae,  PkU.  Ir,  ijat,  p.  1  :  the  FelU 
^^"'^"^^  Cl^ieniis,  founa  from  Congo  to  the  Cape,  and  cap«> 
l)Ic  of  bciug  t;imf«l  like  a  cat.  2().  Historia  Apten- 
(xi/lie.  Com  me  I.I  al.  d's/Z.  Vol.  III.  p.  121,  the  pen- 
cuin,  a  genus  peculiar  to  the  so^tlnrn  Ir iiii-|)lRre. 
^i".  Z'lolonui  Indicrt  Sf'tcta,  Latin  and  (jcnnan,  fol. 
Ildlio.  1781,  -Ho.  London,  1790;  'M  edit.  Halle, 
I7d5.  28.  AcoMia  of  a  Nat  iiuert,  Natur/itrtchert 
Vol.  XVIL  p.  806.  lUIe.  f7SS;  •  ipeeiM  of  en* 
ccr.  29.  A  Picinre  of  England  for  17^0,  coHtinued 
to  lT8:i,  8fo,  178*.  German,  8vo.  Uc»MU,  1784, 
jjiviiig  MinR'  amusing  particulars  nt'  many  of  ilic  [jrin- 
cipai  public  character*  at  the  time  of  the  American 
war,  but  frequently  satirical,  and  sometimes  unjust. 
30.  Enays  on  Moral  and  Pkj/ueaL  Gttmraphif,  $  ToUi 
8to.  Leipsic,  1781.  1783;  OMitinacdbj  lui  loa-iii* 
]«ir,  Mai(tu:i<!  Sprenipel.  91.  A  CoUeetkn  ^  Me 
moin  relating  lu  Domettie  Eanamyand  Technotogy, 
8vo.  Halle,  178*.  32.  Oa  the  AIf'"''ros<,  M'n.  S.r  . 
rlr.  Vol.  X.  p.  563 ;  the  DioiiR-dca.  SS.  Halury 
of  Discoveries  and  I'ot/oj^et  in  the  Sorth,  8vo.  Frank, 
fort  DO  the  Oder,  i:st,  English,  London,  1786,  Fr. 
Parbi  1788;  coutai:i:ng  a  must  extensive  and  ela- 
bonile  collectifin  of  ivlsiiom  of  all  tbe  atUniptt  (Imt 
bid  been  nude  to  explore  the  Arctic  regiont.  S4. 

Pro'j'c'  f,i  (ihiJijhiii^  Mriidii  ifif.  1  ijn  i  jidltf  at  Halle, 
bvo.  Uollc,  I7i)b.  3.''.  Enchindiun  Uiit'sri>r  Nntu- 
rati  inservient,  8vo.  Hallr,  178S  ;  an  extremLly  u*f- 
ful  collfctioo  of  definitions  of  tin;  icnns  cmplovcd  in 
the  descripticni  of  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  plants, 
after  the  maaaer  of  ibe  tMouphia  Dotanica  of 
XJimii  it  n  dedicated  to  bla  won  George,  bj  wboae 
infantine  curiosity  he  was  first  impelled  to  the  study 
of  natural  history ;  and  it  wo^i  clmfly  nrranmil  dur- 
ing the  leisure  hours  of  his  vo\age  round  tliL-  \s  orld. 
S6.  A  Memoir  on  the  Hndjar  Va.  Mem.  Acad.  Beil. 
1788»  1789,  p.  90  :  the  Manis  pentadactylus.  37- 
Ma^imne  of  Modern  Voyaget  aid  Traotltf  IrandaU 
fd  from  varioui  languages,  vntk  remarbj  J6  vtHg. 
8»o.  HalJe,  179O,  1798.  38.  An  edition  of  Hrrgius 
iber  die  Leckereyen,  a  work  on  diet,  with  notes  by 
Forster,  Kurt,  and  Sprengel,  2  vols.  >Svo.  Halle, 
1792.  39.  A  Letter  to  Scftreber  on  ike  Pcnea, 
Magazin Jut  die  Botanik,  Vol.  V,  p.  40.  OaomO' 
taiogia  nova  tyttematis  oryctognoaa  wteabulis  Latinit 
expretsa,  folio,  Hal.  1795,  1  page.  41.  (Atervediom 
and  TnUhi  united  to  Probabiitlia,  or  Materials  for 
a  nev  Etiay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Emrth,  Bto.  Leip- 
zig, 179s :  one  of  ilic  la>t  of  uur  author's  publica- 
liuiLS,  which  is  considered  as  a  good  elementary 
work  on  geology. 

(Sprengel's  Memnlr,  Kvrics  in  Biograpkie  I'niver- 
tetfr*  Vol.  XV.  hvo.  Tans,  1816.  Aikm's  General 
Kagrufh^t  Vol.  iV.  4io.  Loodon,  ISOS*  Cbalmets's 
Biographcal  Dietionaty,  Vol.  XIII.  ftviK  Loodoo, 

1814.)  K.  A. 

FOR  STL  11  (JoHM  (ifcoRGE  Adam),  commonly 
oalkd  (i  Kern:  K,  a  distiiiguitihcd  naturalist  juid  cir- 
cumnuvigator,  »on  of  John  Ueinhold  l-ortter,  was 
born  ut  Dantzic  in  17.34,  and  enjoyed,  in  hie  earliest 
youth,  the  advanta^  of  hk  fatiusr'a  aaaiduoua  and 
nifectionate  inatroetidM,  hj  which  be  profltcd  to  nu 
pjdljr»  ibat  k$  was  capable,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
•rfacn  he  went  wiib  iu$  faiJier  into  lluuia,  of  asccr- 
lainiiig  the  ^edea  of  •  pint,  by  cMtpatjiig  it  with 


tbe  Lionean  descriptioo.   He  wa«  fbr  a  abort  time  VMb. 
at  a  ichool  ia  Fetersburg.    Upon  hi*  arrrval  in  LoiK  '^"^V 

don,  he  was  at  first  jil.iced  ui  u  im  '-t  !i  r  tV  counting 
hou>e,  hut  soon  found  hi-  health  unLCjual  to  the  cm- 
ployiJUiit,  anil  folUnvicl  I.Mher  to  Warrington, 

where  Ite  cuniinued  hia  studies  at  tlie  academy  with 
so  much  application,  that  be  became  perfect  master 
of  tbe  Engliab  kup^juage,  and  othervite  dittiDgiiiib* 
cd  htmKir  by  tbe  atraigdi  of  hi*  mesoory  and  (he 
vigour  of  lii.«  imagination  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
assisted  his  father  in  givini;  lessons  in  Frcoch,  and 
in  cumpieting  a  wiriely  ot  tr«n>.h<tioiis  ot'  voyages  arid 
travt'b.    He  also  aecuaipanied  his  father,  togeUi«r 
with  Sparrman,  in  the  arduoui  eagagement  of  ma- 
king all  kinds  of  physical  observation*  in  the  ciican- 
navigatioo  of  the  ^lobe,  and  be  waa  partiealarly  cm* 
ployed  in  delineating  the  varieua  obfedi  «f  aatund 
history  which  were  discorered.    After  hi*  re  torn  be 
wa.-  elected  a  Felh>w  of  the  Uoyal  Society;  but  he 
soon  quitted  England  to  >cttle  at  Paris.    In  1779, 
however,  he  was  uppoiiued  Profestor  01  Natural  His- 
tory at  Cassel;  and,  in  1784,  he  was  nominated  to 
a  similar  situation  in  the  University  i>f  Wilna,  where 
he  toolt  a  dcipce  of  doctor  of  physic  ;  but  he  foiind 
IHde  aatitfat^ion  in  reaiding  among  a  people  so  im- 
perfi  etiv  er.  ilixcd.    The  En  press  of  Uussta  liad  en- 
guged  liim  to  take  an  important  part  in  a  new  voyage 
of  discoviTV  wliicli  she  n;edila!t  d  ;  hut  the  liesign 
w  es  abandoned  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  the  Turlta.  He  wai  ikeat  ionted  by  the  Elector 
of  Meol2  to  accept  the  tmointnflnt  of  Prcaideot  of 
tfte  UniTersity.  newly  e*taon*bed  b  that  city,  and  he 
wai  residing  tlit  re  at  the  lime  that  the  Frcneh  army 
enttrcu  it.    Being  a  declared  rtpubiican  in  hif  poli- 
tical principles,  bo  was  dispatched  as  an  envoy  to 
Paris,  to  solicit  the  incorporation  of  Mcntz  with  tiie 
French  Republic  ;  but  during  his  absence,  tlie  Prus- 
■tan  troops  retook  the  citv,  and  be  loat  tlie  whole  of 
hii  property,  indoding  hit  nnmeroiw  mannacript*. 
He  had  married  a  Mis>  Theresa  H.iyne,  and  badooc 
daughter  as  rurly  as  I7SS;  hut,  ui  a  subsequent  pe* 
riod,  his  wife's  comluct  gave  hiiu  great  iea>on  for  uii- 
canine*",  and  though  he  atieclcd  to  despi««:  what  lie 
called  the  prejudices  of  social  life,  and  to  excuse  her 
intidetity,  and  even  attempted  to  facilitate  lier  union 
with  a  more  favoured  admirer,  still  tbe  aAur  in  reali. 
ty  affected  him  deeply,  and  he  reaoived  once  naore 
to  leave  Europe,  as  if  in  search  of  the  water*  of  ob- 
livion; he  was  actuall}'  prei  arltig  fur  a  voysge  to 
Tibet,  when  hit  healtti  V4ui  subdued  by  tlie  ruvnees 
of  a  scorbutic  disorder,  and  he  died  on  the  ISth  re* 
bruary  1792.    Besides  the  assistance  which  be  ren« 
dered  his  father  in  many  of  bis  literary  undertaldBg*, 
be  was  also  the  author  of  a  varie^  of  aepente  pub* 
lleatiODt  under  hi*  own  name. 

1.  A  y Off  age  Round  the  iVoi'd  in  lis  EiiUmnic 
Mitjeslif's  Ship  liesolulion,  contmauui  d  hi/  Cai 
.Ijiuc.-.  L'odk,  duni:^  tie  f/cars  1772,  1772,  177+,  wul 
177."),  i!  vols.  4to.  London,  1777.  In  Gernian,  2 
vol-.  4to.  Berlin,  1779-1780;  S  Vols.  Svo.  I7SI. 
The  style  of  this  work  is  rather  more  aaimated  and 
poetical  than  that  of  the  official  aceount  of  tbe  voyage; 

the  second  volume  is  considered  as  the  best  written, 
and  tbe  freeiit  from  aifectation  and  fai»«  sentiment. 

%»  Mr  Walaib  the  tMraaonMr  ofdie  expediiioa,  pib» 
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FwrtfT.  Wihc^  some  remarlts  on  the  work,  which  occasioned 
•^.r^  a  Ee]'lu  to  Mr  Walta  »  Remarks,  8vo.  London,  1778, 
in  whic  h  the  siuthor  declares,  ihar  his  father  had  no 
concern  whatever  in  the  book,  hut  Hdmiu  lliat  lie  had 
committed  Bonie  fe«-  inaccuracies.  S.  A  Letter  to 
rA«  Earl  of  Sandwich,  4to,  London,  1779-  4  Hi» 
Anmer  to  the  Aulhori  of  the  Literary  Journal  of 
boUiHgai  eihOHta  contiderabie  warantii  of  language, 
but  candidly  adnitt  hmw  emni  it  ckdied  tot/ie 
further  onimadvpntions  hom  ProresMr  Ifcinen,  who 
declared  himself  the  author  of  the  critictsnn.  5.  In 
17,S7,  he  jiubhshcd  nt  Berhn,  in  1-to,  /I  Trantlalion 
o/'Cdptain  Cook'.s  'I'iitrd  yni/ii^t-,  priibniin/  in  njfi— 
1780,  with  an  intrixluction  ami  other  udditions.  G. 
A  Description  oj'the  Oenttanntajuna.  Swedish  Trant. 
nn,  p.  183.  7.  Life  of  Dr  Dodd,  8vo.  Hcrlin, 
1779'  Prffiue  to  Sparrman'i  Travels,  8vo.  Ifcr- 
Kd,  17*4.  f.  He  undertook,  together  with  Prolea- 
for  LiclitODbmf  the  puUicati«n  of  the  6«Hingen 
Magazine,  wbioi  wa>  edotinned  firom  17A0  to  1^5, 
and  published  in  it,  among  other  eMays,  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Red  Creeper,  or  Certhia  cocci nea  of  O- 
n-hjht'/',  I.  vi.  })., ■>!().  lo.  Erperiment*  mth  Vita! 
Air,  Vol.  III.  ii.  ]>.  ;  examining  its  effects  on 
glow-worms.  1 1..-/  Unnd 'f  Sevit  Plants.  N.  Act. 
Upsal.  Vol.  IIL  1780,  p.  171.  IS.  On  Pjfgmies, 
Nenlche  Beytrage.  Vol.  1.  p.  1,  1785.  IS.  HU- 
lory  and  Description  of  tke  Bread  Frnil  7Viv^p.908, 
S84;  aUo  separately,  4tO.  Caiael,  1784.  14.  Flo- 
rula  Insularum  Auitra/iiit>i  Pi  odromus,  Svo.  (lot- 

tingen,  1786  15.  Fofricuhis  Ftcntunnn  Mn^fl'ii- 
nircirum,  Coniniental .  Soc.  (loll .  Vol.  IX.  |>.  \  3. 
Vlani(r  AtlanticiF,  p.  l-*).  IT-  'Jucelianies,  or  £s- 
ia\fs  on  Moral  and  I'lu/Hial  Geography,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Moral  Phidotofhy,  6  vou.  8vo.  Leipsic 
u2  Berlin,  1789-1797 ;  tKe  two  last  voliunn  are 
Mtthumoiu,  and  ohit^  ef  •  politkal  nature.  16. 
Picture  o  f  the  Ltmer  mine,  BriAimt,  Ftmukftt  HU- 
land,  Ku'riund,  and  Frniicc,  taken  in  the  year  17.Q0, 
S  vols.  f<vo.  Berlin,  1791-1794.  Dutch,  Haarlem, 
17 p.,  17P3.  French,  called  foi/U'!'  J'hilosophique, 
Si  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1795, 1796.  I  his  work  contains 
many  interesting  remarks  on  manners  and  on  the  arts, 
•howing  that  the  author  possessed  very  extensive  in* 
fbrnalwo,  as  well  as  originality  of  talent ;  but  there 
ii  too  much  affectation  of  teotunent,  end  an  i 


I  mjudi* 

dous  display  of  hostility  to  Great  BritalD.  I9.  Ifu* 

torical  lUmembrancrs  of  the  Year  1790,  8vo.  Ber- 
lin, 1793.  There  are  uLso  several  political  pam- 
phlets of  a  temporary  nature,  which  could  mid  liiile 
or  nothing  to  their  author's  fame;  and  a  few  scattered 
memoirs  in  different  periodical  publications.  He  was 
also  concerned  in  the  Collection  of  fot/agei,  publish- 
ed by  ProfcsKor  Sprengel ;  and,  together  with  Pallas 
aDd  olhen,  in  ao  edition  of  Maniot's  Diaiontuy  ^ 
Naturot  Biaory.  Indeed,  hie  filV,  though  abort,  was 
one  continued  scnfie  of  literary  activity;  but  his  Qp- 
pliration  to  the  labour  of  compilation  was  too  unre- 
mitting to  allow  him  to  concentrate  the  whole  force 
of  his  mind  on  the  piTforraance  of  any  one  gi  i-at  ori- 
ginal work  of  genius.  The  Sketches  of  the  Mylholo' 
gy  and  Customs  ef  tie  Hindoos  were  written  by  an- 
other author  of  tne  tame  name. 

bg  FoageiH*  J.  R.  Fonin  ut  Jacobi'a  A»- 
1Mb,  and  tn  t^e  DtdkalMm  of  kit  &*ekirkHon,  Eyrtea 
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in  Biogryihie  UniverscUr,  VolXV.Svo.  Paris,  1816. 
Aikin's  General  Bioeraiihu,  Vol.  IV,  4to.  London, 
180S.  ('halnurg'sflw^o^iiyeirflWerteiMrj^.  Vol. XIII. 

8vn.     Louden,  1RI4.^  (m.  K.) 

F()l'|{CJU)V  (  Aktont  1'r ANt  i'-'  nt),  a  celebrat- 
ed chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Farts  1 5th  June 
1755,  was  the  son  of  John  Michael  dc  Fourcroy, 
by  his  marriage  with  Jane  Lei^gier.  His  familj  had 
been  long  cetabHabed  in  the  capital ;  lererai  of  tbem 
bad  lieeo  diatingMiihed  at  tiie  Bar,  and  Fourcroy  de 
Raraoeoart  waa  well  known  a$  an  engineer  of  con- 
siderable talent,  and  a  Me(nl>er  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Hi*  fatluT  was  nn  apoiliceari,',  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  l>uke  of  Orleans,  and  was  a  great 
suflerer  by  the  abolition  of  placea  of  thia  Idnd,  which 
was  procured  by  the  corporation  of  apolhecarietj 
aome  tnne  before  the  revolution.  Yoong  Foarcroy 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  Haroour^  but  made  no 
pr«;;resa  in  hit  learning  there,  and  underwent  great 
hardslii[i5  from  the  cruelty  of  an  uniust  tniistcr.  Me 
was  af'ierward.'-  (ihllj;ed  lo  Fuh.^i.it  by  liis  labour  in 
Ci'pv  ini:,  ai'.dby  t.iking  |>upils  as  ,\  v^rilin-;  master, 
lie  was,  however,  fortunate  in  the  patronage  and  as> 
sistonce  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  who  had  l>een  a  friend  of 
his  father,  and  under  who«e  auspices  be  resolved  to 
study  physic,  obtaining  his  support  in  the  meantime 
by  giniw  hia  aaaiataace  to  richer  penooi  than  him- 
self in  tneir  literary  Ubonri,  and  by  a  few  tran«la. 
tiotis,  for  wliich  lie  wa.'*  very  ill  paid.  When  ho  had 
gone  tlirougb  the  regular  course  of  study,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  a  gratuitous  diploma,  \i[ion  a  foun- 
dation established  by  Dr  Diest ;  but  he  failed  of  suc- 
cess from  a  party  quarrel.  His  own  party,  however, 
which  waa  that  of  Vicq  d'Aeyr,  indemnified  him 
for  the  loMi  by  making  a  collection  to  discharge  the 
fees,  amountii»  to  about  L.S50:  bat  the  bwheat 
degree,  that  of  Doctor  St^ent,  waeatill  rdiiNahln, 
and  he  xvas  therefore  incapable  of  holding  a  Profes- 
sorsliip  under  the  Parisian  Faculty  of  Physic.  He 
resolved  to  apply  himself  to  science  as  the  reidicst 
way  of  acquiring  medical  reputation,  but  he  seems 
to  nave  been  little  known,  at  any  time  nf  his  life,  as 
a  practical  physician.  The  determination,  howc%-cr, 
liko  that  of  the  countryman  in  ihc  fable,  was  still  a 
lieneficial  one,  and  though  he  failed  of  discovering 
^  golden  treeaore  for  whieh  be  dug,  he  profited  by 
the  increased  fertility  of  the  soiljaiKl  by  the  abund- 
ant fruits  which  it  bore  him. 

In  natural  history  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
a  pupil  worthy  of  GcofTroy,  by  an  entomological 
publication ;  in  anatomy,  by  his  description  of  the 
tendons  and  their  shcatlis,  which  appears  to  have 
procured  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  SdenCM 
in  nns  i  he  stood  at  first  in  the  capacity  of  an  ana- 
tomto,  diougfa  he  waa  afterward  removed  to  the  see- 
tion  of  chemistry.  His  favourite  pursuit,  however, 
from  the  beginning,  was  chemistry,  and  in  this  he  de- 
rived considerable  a.-isi^tiuice  from  Rucquet,  »  Iu«  a» 
then  a  professor  in  great  esteem  ;  and  having  once  un- 
dertaken to  deliver  a  lecture  in  his  place,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  temporary  indisposition  of  lUicquet,  though 
wholly  unprepared,  he  found  himself  capable  of 
apeabing  for  two  houre  with  ^reat  fluency,  to  the 
delight  and  aatenhbment  of  hit  aodiemoe.  The  re> 
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putaUon  «f  Buoquat  was  toon  inuufiBired  to  Four* 
Cray,  and  he  ws*  enabled,  by  an  wlnati^gaiwia  naiw 

Tiag«,  to  piircliase  the  apparaiua  oThbjMcdeoeaaori 

Wid  lo  succeed  to  his  Iccturef. 

In  17St>  on  the  (ieaili  oi  Mac((LUT,  then  I'rolc?- 
sor  of  Cheiiiiatry  iii  ihc  Uoyal  (.lai-den,  the  Count  de 
BufTon  found  the  claims  of  Foiircroy  so  strong,  that 
he  thought  it  right  to  appoiat  biv  to  the  vacant  chair, 
though  no  IcM  a  chemM  than  Lavoiaer  was  m  rind 

CTniiidatc  ;  ihc  cmiipctition  not  Iieiiif;  «h()llv  de- 
cided either  by  taitiit  or  b_\  deptli  of  leuniiiig,  but 
probably,  in  great  tneaMirc,  by  the  rcjuitatinn  in  the 
art  of  teaching  which  Fourcroy  had  already  acquir- 
ed.  His  success  in  this  new  situation  was  briwiM 
aod  uaivecaal ;  and  he  continued  for  twenty  five  jroan 
to  abaoib  the  whole  attention  ofa  aaaeMot  aodieiictt 


by  his  eloquencei  and  by  the  |)«i^ieiiitj  of  hia  mode 
of  explaining  some  of  the  most  important  novelties 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  :iny  age.  Tlie  science 
which  he  taught  was  then  niakiug  its  most  rapid  pro* 
^ess.  It  was  then  that  Bergman  and  Scheele  had 
introduced  into  analytical  chemistry  a  precision  al* 
molt  geometrical ;  that  Priestley  bad  diaoovered  the 
aerifomdeinenieof  the  aoioa)  andv^iablo  worid } 
that  Bhiek  and  Wllcfce  had  methodised  the  pheno< 
mena  of  heat ;  tli:ii  Cjivendisii  had  disc  ovprc<l  the 
composition  ol'  water  und  of  tlie  nitric  acid;  that 
Monge  liad  repented  and  extended  liis  experiim iits  ; 
and  that  Lavotsier  had  reduced  tiie  whole  of  che- 
iDHtiy  lo  n  uniform  system,  which,  though  founded 
on  a  generaUaatioQ  aomrwhat  too  hasty,  has  still 
been  of  unportant  aerviee  to  tbo  adence,  by  coo« 
centrating  the  attcnilon  of  the  philosophic  rcason- 
cr  on  various  classes  of  phenomena,  winch  could 
not  so  easily  have  been  comjirehended  in  one  view, 
without  the  aid  of  some  such  hypothesis.  Mr 
De  Pouvcioy  waa  particularly  happy  in  his  tocC  of 

Krceiving,  whether  or  no  all  hia  audience  wv9 
ly  in  poMeaaioa  of  the  iden  he  wiahed  to  com* 
municate  to  them,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  ex- 
plaining himself,  till  he  was  satiMicd  that  he  had 
said  enough.  His  manner  was  em  rgi  itc,  and  such 
as  an  Englishman  miglii  perhaps  have  thought  pomp« 
ous  and  affected  ;  hut  we  must  recollect,  that  there 
i*  no  fixed  ttaodard  of  propriety  in  mattera  of  laate^ 
aod  that,  aa  the  oonmon  converaaUon  of  the  French 
is  naturally  aocomponied  with  more  of  emphasis  and 
gesture  than  our  own,  it  is  very  possible,  that  with- 
out any  greater  (jropnrtional  cXatruerutiun  than  is  in- 
troduced in  similur  cases  in  Great  Britain,  nn  actor, 
a  lecturer,  or  a  preacher,  may  exhibit  wluu  to  us 
would  appear  a  caricature,  while  it  only  aifecu  tiia 
own  countmnen  aa  a  natural,  though  imprcaiive, 
a^le  ofpubltc  apeaking.  The  chemical  amphitheatre 
of  the  Public  Garden  was  crowded  by  students  from 
all  countries,  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
some  prompted  to  visit  Paris  by  their  own  love  of 
learning  only,  sume  assisted  in  their  pursuits  by  their 
respective  governments ;  and  it  was  twice  in  succes- 
sion necessary  to  provide  more  extensive  accomtao> 
dationa  for  the  overflowing  numben  that  aougfat  for 
admittance. 

Mr  De  Fourcroy's  political  life,  though  not  unsuc- 
cessful, seems  lo  have  contributed  less  materially  to 
Ilia  hapjiiiieH,  than  Ma  tciaaliie  caiwr.  He 
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a  aiqiphaBeiiiarj  muAn  «f  the  National 

Convention,  aod  entered  on  the  fiuetiooa  of  the 

fice  in  the  dreadful  period  of  1793.  He  had,  how- 
ever, tlie  H  isdoni  to  refrain  from  cinploying  the  elo- 
quence that  lie  possesfied  under  circuiiisiances  so 
dangerous,  afid  he  almost  entirely  coubned  bis  exer> 
tions  to  some  aticropta  to  soften  uie  cruel  tyranny  of 
the  timea.  Darcet  waa  one  of  the  deatined  ncthna 
that  he  had  the  good  fbrtnno  to  aave;  hitt  he  toon 
found  it  too  dangerous  to  persi&t  in  euch  interferen- 
ces. Mr  Cuvier,  however,  very  fully  acquits  htm  of 
any  api>robati<in  of  the  judicial  murders  thit  were 
commuted,  and  of  any  connivance  at  such  proceed- 
ings  as  it  might  have  been  possible  for  hira  to  avert ; 
dedartog,  that  if,  upon  the  atricteat  inqnirj,  he  could 
have  diwovered  that  there  waithe  leaat  flwindatioa 
for  charging  him  with  having  been  iodifierent  to  the 
fate  of  his  great  rival  Lavoisier,  no  consideration  oo 
earth  could  lla^  e  induced  him  to  become  the  biogra- 
pher of  a  ftitbon  so  contemptible.  It  was  at  »  later 
period,  that  Fourcroy  acquired  some  little  influence 
as  a  director  of  the  public  instruction ;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  had  great  scope  for  the  exertion  of  hia 
lajenu^  in  the  re«wtablithreeni  of  the  RHuy  publie 
tnatittitiona  eooneded  with  tdence,  which  the  mad* 
ness  of  tlie  revolution  had  destroyed.  The  F.cole  de 
Mtderaif  "-.ts  one  of  the  lir?t  tlmt  was  restored,  but 
the  name  of  IVlcdecin  seeuiing  to  carry  with  it  too 
much  ot  respect  and  authority  for  Uie  levelling  spifit 
ol  the  day,  tlie  new  iostitatkn  «aa  ak  fifH  caDad 
EcUe  lU  Stmti.  M.  de  Feuncnqr  ma  ahw  terr  ae> 
aentidly  eeneemed  in  the  orgamaadaa  of  the  £leab 
PiJt/Uohnifue,  as  well  as  of  the  central  schools  of 
the  departments,  and  of  the  Sormtil  schools  of  Paris  ; 
nor  waji  he  an  iiulirt'erent  spectator  of  the  establish- 
roent  of  tbc  lattitute,  which  waa  at  first  ioleaded  to 
be  as  much  immediately  anbeervimt  to  public  in* 
atnictidn,  aa  to  nuking  known  tim  zoaulla  of  privaia 
atudj.  He  had  alaoconaiderablehrfhienoe  in  obtain- 
iiig  the  adoption  of  a  law,  calculated  greatly  to  faci- 
litate the  formation  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  ft  maguiticeiit  extent.  li,  in  llie  pursuit  of  these 
objects,  he  souietintoi  appeared  to  forget  the  dignity 
of  language  most  appropriate  to  his  subject,  it  roust 
be  remembered,  that  he  lived  in  limee  when  the  choiee 
of  expressions  was  by  BO  meana  at  the  option  of  tlw 
speaker.  He  was  once  denounced  by  the  Jacobins* 
merely  for  his  silence  in  the  Assembly ;  but  he  ex» 
cused  himself,  by  pleading  the  absolute  necessity  of 
applying  himself  to  chemical  pursuits  for  tbc  support 
of  his  family. 

lo  1798  hia  dqtiea  aa  a  senator  were  terminated* 
bat  he  waa  made  aooonaeUor  of  atate  under  tbcean- 
sular  government,  and  a^in  employed  in  the  defiait- 
ment  of  public  instruction,  with  less  liberty  to  pu|w 
sue  his  own  idea*  than  betore,  but  with  more  effiiO- 
tual  means  of  attaiaiiig  the  objects  of  Ids  appoint- 
ment. In  this  capacity  he  directed,  in  the  course 
of  6ve  years,  the  establiahment  of  IS  schools  of  law, 
and  of  more  than  SO  Ijoeunub  now  called  Koyal  Col- 
legea,  and  SOO  clementarf  icihoele;  c«habiting>  in 
the  perlbrmanco  of  thia  laborioua  doty,  the  greateet 

possible  jadgi'.ient  and  attention,  in  overcoming  the 
local  diiticuities  which  per|>«tualiy  occurred  in  the 
dataih  of  the  BBdartakhig>  and  dqonding  on  nmm 
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bat  Mimtif  fer  the  whole  of  the  required  arrange, 
menti :  Iw  coaducted  himielf  with  gteat  itnpartiali* 

Sin  hn  dioice  of  the  penow  to  be  employed, 
ough  he  sometimes  found  himself  ob!i^,'ed  to  pay  a 
certain  dof^ree  of  (Icterfuct  to  the  arbitrary  posver 
under  which  he  acted,  or  even  to  liia  own  political 
connexiofu*  llemenaberiog  the  ditiiculties  which 
be  bed  biauelf  encountered  in  the  early  port  of  his 
eneer»  be  wm  |Mirticaliirl/  kind  end  benevolent  in 
bk  iiitefooiine  with  tboee  young  meii,  to  whom  he 
wn  tbe  ditpouer  of  the  public  unmtBoeBce,  in  id« 
aiitting  tben  to  e  gnttuitou*  education. 

The  great  number  and  extent  of  Mr  de  Fourcroy'a 
•cientific  labours  may  l)u  considered  us  paramount 
to  a  more  immediate  participation,  in  the  discovery 
ofsoaie  of  tbe  new  faclt,  which  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  idaace  of  chemistry.  His  ideas  were,  how* 
ettTt  ofteB  ntber  enkiged  than  profound,  and  he 
was  DOC  nncOBWiMHity  lonewhat  too  precipitate  in 
his  conclusions  ;  but  he  w  as  generally  methodical  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  his  researches,  and  clear  in 
relating  their  reKuUs.  Ili«  pursuits  and  projects 
were  socnetimes  varied  a  htdc  capriciously,  lliough 
be  praaeeuted  then  all  with  equal  warmth  and  equal 
alaqaeooe>  He  waa  too  much  tbe  slave  of  public 
opbiao  for  bla  own  eomfbrt,  and  even  the  slightest 
expression  of  censure  that  occurred  in  private  so- 
ciety, or  the  most  unimportant  criticism  that  appear- 
ed in  ii  periodical  work,  became  a  heavy  mis-fortune 
to  liiiu,  and  deprived  him  of  his  tranquillity  for  a  con- 
siderable  time.  But  tbe  desire  of  universal  appro- 
bation acted  upon  liim  as  a  strong  incentive  to  con« 
tinued  exertion ;  and  among  all  his  political  and  his 
,  oflldal  Uboun,  ha  coatimwd  hia  eaperimaatt,  hb 
memtStB,  and  hk  lectures,  with  as  nradi  eagerness 
as  if  they  had  constituted  his  whole  occupation. 
His  nerves  seem  ultimately  to  have  suliered  hy 
his  unrcniilting  application,  and  he  became  SMbject 
to  palpitations,  whicii,  as  he  was  well  aware,  render- 
ed the  danition  of  his  life  extremely  precarious. 
At  lastj,  on  the  l6th  December  1809,  at  the  age  of 
M,  aa  he  waa  signing  some  (lt!<patche*,  he  esdbiiawd 
suddenly,  "  I  am  dead and  his  words  were  true. 
It  happened,  that  on  that  day  his  family  were  about 
to  assemble  for  the  celebration  T  lh  .i:iriivcrsary, 
in  which  they  were  particularly  interested ;  llie  as- 
sembly actually  met,  though  onJj  to  mourn  his  loss : 
and  tbeir  disappointment  was  rendered  the  greater, 
upon  the  receipt  of  some  distinguislied  narita  of  the 
haperial  fkrow,  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  to  his  spirita  or  to  his  health,  but  which  would 
bave  been  of  tbe  more  value  to  him,  us  he  had  be- 
fore been  passed  over,  when  some  of  his  collcgues 
had  received  considerable  gratitications.  He  had, 
however,  been  made  a  Count  of  the  £mpire,  and  a 
Commander  of  the  L^on  of  Honour,  in  addition  to 
hia  varioua  litoraijr  and  saewtMc  titles^  and  be  aauat 
have  bad  tbe  heartfelt  aatisflietion  of  reflecting,  that 
he  had  been  of  use  to  the  promotion  of  knowlr-il^e 
by  hts  experiments  and  his  writings  ;  to  his  country 
by  the  public  injtituiions  which  he  had  eKtabli«hed  ; 
and  to  many  deserving  iodividuais  by  the  benefits 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  them,  without  the  re> 
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tfalger,  the  Count  de  Fourcroy,  an  officer  of  artillery,  Pouraof 
who  was  afterwards  killed  io  the  campaign  of  ISIS 
in  Saxony,  and  a  daughter,  Mad.  Poucaad.   By  bis 

second  innrriage,  with  Mad.  Relleville,  tlie  widow  of 
M.  de  Wuilly,  he  had  no  chiidreu.  His  two  maiden 
si-iiers  also  survived  iiim,  by  no  means  in  a  state  of 
aliiuence,  and  they  received  great  kindaess  from  his 
friend  and  assntant  Mr  Vauquelin.  His  place  at 
the  Institute  was  «err  ably  filled  bv  Mr  Ihenard; 
Mr  Laugier  anceeeded  bin  at  noaenn,  and  Mr 
Gay  Lussac  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

The  chief  of  Mr  de  Fourcroy's  separate  publica- 
tions are,  1.  Essai  sttr  /r-:  mulndics  drs  artisans.  12. 
Paris,  1777>  translated  from  Kamazsini.  £.  Analyse 
ckimique  de  Ceau  tulfureuse  d'Enghien,  par  Fourcroy 
ct  Laporte,  8vo.  1778,  applying  the  recent  discoveries 
on  the  nature  of  gases  to  the  contents  of  this  water* 
9.  Lefvai  SUmeataint  tfhutoire  nalurelle  et  4t  tkimit* 
StoIs.  8to.  1799.  S  rxAt  8vo.  1789,  179*;  afterwarda 
translated  by  Nicholson,  i.  Xli'moires  et  observations 
de  chimie,  Hve.  1 7H4 ;  a  collection  of  meirnirs  intended 
as  a  &i-tjui  l  to  the  tkments;  most  of  i!)em  had  been 
read  to  the  academy  before  the  author  was  a  meni- 
ber,  and  destined  for  the  Mtmoires  da  Savani  ^ra»' 
gen;  thej  relate  to  tbe  metallie  farbonatesy  to  de* 
tonatuDs,  to  tesu  fbr  water,  to  conbustions  in  a 
Mream  of  oxy-^en,  and  to  the  properties  of  several 
saline  and  mi  tullic  sub<itances,  with  a  useful  intro- 
duction on  the  mode  of  conducting  chemical  expe- 
riments. 5.  An  edition  of  tlie  Entomologia  Parisi- 
ensis  of  Geoffroy.  2  vols.  I2mo.  1780 ;  extracted  from 
Gcoffroy's  larger  work,  with  the  addition  of  StSO 
new  species.  6.  L'Art  tie  comudtrt  ef  (f aMpbyer  Ut 
'  midicamau  dant  Um  nuiaiUe*.  2  vols.  8vo.  1785.  7* 
Mfthode  de  nomenclature  chimique,  par  dc  Morreau, 
Lavoisier,  Bcrthollet,  ct  de  Fourcroy.  Svo.  17S7-  b. 
Essni  sur  te  phloguttque  ct  ks  acidcs.  ava.  17S8: 
from  the  English  of  Kirwan.  y.  La  Mcdecine  ^dairie 
par  les  scienses  physiques.  4  vois.  Svo.  1791)  1792 ;  a 
collection  of  papers,  with  some  original  essays  by  the 
editor.  10.  rkHuo]^  ekimijiiet  ou  x>criteM  fonda- 
mfiUaletde  h  ehimie  moderm.  1792,  1796,  ISOO. 
Reviewed  b  ,  n  .  L  i'v ,  f  -  CA.  LVI.;  a  work  which 
has  been  tninsluiLU  aiUi  jtiUiost  every  European  lan- 
guage, including  modern  Greek.  11.  I'roccdh  jxiur 
exlraire  la  toude  du  set  marin.  4to.  1 793.  1 2.  Sustane 
de  connaisaneei  ekimifve*.  10  vols.  8vo.  5  vols.  4to. 
1800.  Tiiii  vast  colleciion  of  chenical  infornatioa 
waa  written  Aion  beginning  to  end  In  tbe  space  of 
eighteen  moothsy  dtiring  an  interval  of  leisure  from 
public  bushiess.  Rev.  Ann.  Ch.  XXX VI.  W  W  II. 
Translated  by  Nicholson.  13.  Tableaux  st/noptiipics 
dg  rhimie.  foliOj  ISOO,  1S05.  14.  AbregS  de  chimie^ 
pour  t'usage  des  6'coles  wtfrinaires.  15.  CAilHie 
pour  les  Dames,  in  the  Dibliothique  des  Dame*. 

Besides  his  separate  works,  Mr  de  Fourcroy  we* 
the  author  of  more  than  1  to  3/ejitotrf,  printed  in  dif> 
fersnt  poblkattons,  the  principal  of  which  it  will  be 
•sufficient  to  enumerate  in  a  very  cursory  manner, 
bidding  a  few  of  I>r  Thomson's  able  criticisms  00  the 
|it:cti»e  articles.  The  most  important  of  his  later 
researches  were  published  jotntlv  in  bis  own  name 
and  in  that  of  faj*  fnqpil  VauqaeHn;  and  it  is  sup> 
poaad  that  Iba  ptoceaiai  were  general^  oondneted 
NggMtfld >y  Vaoqw^n, but  tbattbft in» 
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Ftutavf.  vestkatkms  w  wt  «b  ibot  tod  dineud,  «nd  tlia 
^■'V^^reauitt  deieribdi  and  methodised,  with  inference* 

and  theoretical  reasoniii^f,  by  Fourcro\ . 

16.  In  the  Mmtoirs  of  the  Acadcmif  o/'  Sci^jicc-s,,  »  e 
find  an  Anatomical  hittory  q/'  the  tendont  and  their 
mucous  ca/xsuUi,  1TS5,  ITbG,  1787.  17.  On  the 
tmoUrig  oil  ofxilriol  of  Suxonu,  and  the  concrete  salt 
obtuiaal  fivm  it,  178^1  modincationa  of  the«it^ir« 
ous  odd.  18.  Oh  Aepatie  gas,  178G.  19.  Report  on 
a  (and  fro:'!  Pcni  onl.'n'/iin^  lopptr.  20.  On  asole, 
und  its  produiti'ju  i.i  r.nitnaij,  1  7f>7.  21.  On  delect- 
ing lead  in  winis,  17S7.  'J'J.  On  cumiustions  in  the 
Ajyinuriutic  acid,  IVbii.  ^'J.  On  metals  prccipiiaied 
h»tt»monin,  17t>S.  Q-i.  Experiments  on  animal  tuh* 
stances  made  at  the  Lgcaimt  1789.  25.  On  «  Uvtr 
c/ir.Kged  bsj  putf^ttction,  1789,  £6.  Oa  tkt  colottrt 
tLriicd  liU  vegetables  from  oxifgen,  l789>  27*  Ott 
nil  ore  (f  lead  from  lloilcrs,  1789.    28.  On  IM  ml- 

Jute  of  mercnry,  and  oatiiplc  ammoniacal  salis,  170O. 

(>n  the  Jbrmation  of  the  nitric  acid  iy  the  action 
of  the  0X1/ J  tif  niercttrj  on  amtuonia,  1790-  30.  On 
tiie  combuition  of  hydrogen  in  close  vessels,  by  Four> 
croy,  Vouquclin,  and  ScguJn,  1790.  il.  On  Larita 
and  slroiilia,  Mem.  Inst.  Vol.  II.  1797.  88.  On 
jhosiJiatc  of  lime  and  on  phosphorus,  lb.  39.  On  the 
urinary  teci  fliuit  in  lyrics  miu  in  tic  f::im(i.'t  j.i/yV, ', 
Ih.  3  t-36.  On  urmary  rti!cu:i,  k;.'/;  t'-cu  iiu:ie  nwMMt'S 
on  the  secietion,  IV.  1803.  On  the  nitrous  oxyd, 
by  Fourcroy,  Vauqucliii  and  Tbcnard,  VI.  I8O6. 
98.  Ou  cove's  milk,  lb.  39.  On  the  guano,  used  as  a 
nanure  in  tie  South  Sea  Itiault,  lb.  40.  On  ia- 
ia^eer,  lb.  41.  0«  the  ekemeal  natwn  1^  oariosu 
tcheat,  lb.;  tlie  change  is  supposed  to  dqicnd  on 
an  alteration  and  depravation  of  the  gluten.  4S.  On 
<s  detonating  substance  oUalned froux  indigo,  Ih.  13. 
On  animal  substanut  Ireuled  by  nitric  actd.  lb.  44. 
iS.  Tko  memoirs  on  crude  plaiina  and  a  new  metal 

fomd wiib  it.   46.  On  the  ^eaUof  germiiwUiott  and 

fermentation  o»  corn 

the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Sodtly  qf  Medidatjir 
17S3-i-S-4,  Par.  1787,  we  find  a  valuable  memoir  On 

the  Muriate  of  Lime,  p.  2G~,  tl:u  author  sicms 

to  ha%'c  been  one  of  ihi;  fitbt  10  introJuciL!  iu  »ud\ 
cases  as  hud  usually  been  beniiiucl  by  sea  water. 
48.  On  vtotbid  changes  iu  some  of  the  Animal 
]^ds,  p.  488.  49.  On  the  nature  of  muscular 
fihretf  and  om  tie  $eat  ^  initabili^  ,*  afaowing  the 
analogy  of  muceulor  fibre  to  the  coag ulable  lymph 
of  the  blood,  and  ob^ervii.j;  tliut  Ilordeubad  VCry 
properly  called  the  Ijlood  a  riui  1  muscle. 

Many  of  these  earlii  r  p-ipi  r  have  also  been  print- 
ed in  the  Annalcs  de  Chitme,  but  they  are  sometimes 
altered,  and  they  arc  mixed  with  others,  which  are 
original.  SQ.  On  Atoie,  (20),  Vol.  1.(1789).  Tbi* 
mmoir  exbMti  no  very  favourable  tpecimeB  of  the 
author's  accuracy ;  for  he  asserts  in  it  that  pure  azote 
turns  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  that  it  may  be 
obuiiied  by  means  of  a  low  heat,  from  the  oxyd  of 
rcan^aucse.  51.  On  the  ras  in  the  oir  vessels  of  tltc 
Cfi'ji-  52.  On  u  morbid  change,  in  the  blood,  lb.; 
exuding  from  the  iace.  5.'i.  On  delecting  lead  in 
mue  ('21 )  lb.  54,  5$.  Ou  lno  ores  qf  lead,  II.; 
containing  the  arseniate  and  the  phosphate.  S^Oa 
the  aeliou  of  oxydt  0*  ammonia,  lb. ;  particularly 
thoic  of  manganese,  mtrcurs',  a;:d  liu.  57.  On  the 
suits       magnesia,  lb.    £8^  On  a  dmuge  in  the 
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Imr^daaih,  (jU),  IIL  £9.  Qa  mora  ealealii  taMjt 
lb. ;  deaeribinf  the  adtpocere  of  tbeae  aumtancea.  >^v^ 

Co.  Ou  'he  alhumen  i  f  ve;^ela!j'':s,  lb.  more  proper* 
ly  iii&ii.:iguii>hed  by  i'rousi  under  ilie  name  of  gluten. 
61.    On  the  carbonate  qf  barita  of  Ahion  Moor, 
IV.    62.  Ou  the  medical  properties  of  ojrygen,  lb. 
63.  0,t  the  trijJe  salts  qf  ammonia  and  magnesia, 
lb. !  an  elaborate  and  ioteieatiag  papor.   34,  On 
eembaetioas  in  oxymumtie  add  ga$,  lb.   65.  Ola 
the  cffict  of  oxygen  in  colouring  ^e^cl/Mcs,  and  on 
the  preparation  of  solid  pigments,  V.    G(i.    On  the 
changes  c/r-  ivcdiu  i he  cemetery  of  the  Jiinocrns,  lb. 
Fourcroy  had  been  appomtcd,  together  wtili  Thou, 
ret,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  theae  remains  to 
a  remoter  apot,  and  observed  that  the  muscular  pert* 
were  ofteo  alov^  chanfod  into  a  substanoe  aeariy 
Kiembling  iperaMcati.  67.  Oa  a  bladt  sand  from 
St  Domingo^  VI.   68.  Oa  the  water  qf  Enghieu,  (2^ 
lb.    Ci).  l)ii(e,xeriti  in  animal  aitd  xe^etaLle  cfit- 
mistry,  ib.    70.   On  the  formation  if  the  nsirie 
uci'l  Jiom  the  iicuan  0/  the  ojcyd  if  mercury  on 
ammoma,  i^JH).  Ib.    71.  On  i!ie  culture  of  cloves 
in  the  Isle  qf  Baarlon,  Ml.    72.  Experiments  «■ 
atumal  swAsMwctt,  mad*  at  the  Lffetam,  us  ll^fi^ 
(34V  Ib.    73.  Seeowd  mmmmr  am  the  siOtlaaea 
found  in  the  eenu  lery,    71.  On  ihe  rj'':  -,'.,  St 
Uc)in:i!L^o,  Vlll.  X.;  a.  very  valuable  aiij.yo.a  vl  a 
species  of  bark  oliiudly  reHrretl  10  his  examination. 
75.  On  the  combustion  qf  hydrogen,  (SO).  VIII. 
7G.  Rcjtort  on  Lojfser't  art  dela  verrerie,  IX.  77* 
On  beUmelalt  lb*;  the  priadpal  object  «f  thw  pa^ 
per  m  to  diaoofer  a  icody  mode  at  eonmtiag  the 
spoils  of  the  churches  into  copper  coin,  by  fully  oxy* 
dating  a  purt  of  tlie  alloy,  ami  fusinft  the  remainder 
with  it ;  iliL'  whole  of  the  titi  becomes  oxyduted,  and 
the  copper  is  melted  out  in  a  state  of  purity.  7H. 
On  tears  and  muau,  X. ;  a  valuable  inveatigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  substances  most  generally  diA 
fnaed  10  the  animal  Huids.    75.  On  the  sulfate  of 
merensrjf  aad  iu  comMaotiom  odtk  ammaaia,  lb.  a 
paper  containing  several  new  fteti,  though  mixed 
with  some  iiiLuncluoIve  reaHoiiing.    80.  On  the  rf» 
Jine,>:ent  lij  Uiiiy£tre,  XI.    81.  On  the  Juice  \ehich 
Juniishes  elastic  gum,  lb.    i>_'.  Note  oh  the  dtcom- 
jposiiion  (f  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  effected  by  Mr 
Tennasa,  XII.    83.  On  triple  salts,  XIII.   84.  On 
animal  ooHcnJioiM,  from  the,  DieAmmoin  Eaejftia' 
pedique.   85.  On  the  brain,  'XVI.   89.  ^*j>ar*  am 
some  artificial  i>en,.i!i,  XX.    87.  Extract  oj  a  Me- 
moir on  kydroairituufius  gas,  and  on  tJte  suppokcd 
combustion  qf  axole,  XXI;  showing  that,  tlx  lli 
phosphorus  is  soluble  in  azote,  it  is  only  so  far  burn* 
ed  in  it  as  some  particles  of  oxygen  happen  to  be 
preaent.  88.  On  detonatiaae  bg  perautim,  lb,  89. 
Eidroa  cfa  memoir  tfPraoMt,  on  cdorffinai  mA- 
stances,  Ib.  t  Mr  de  Fourcroy  proved  the  non-exist- 
ence of  any  separate  principle  ueserving  the  name  of 
aroma,  and  slioucd  iliat  uJorous  substances,  in  ge- 
neral, were  volatilised  without  any  change  of  liieir 
nature,  or  separation  of  their  {tarts.   9O.  Oa  obtain- 
tag  pure  Larita,  Ib. ;  an  elegant  and  effectual  pro* 
ceaa.    91*  On  tlie  union  of  chemistry  mith  jmOT' 
maejf,ltt.  93.  On  vitality,  and  on  Humboldt'e  e»pf 
rimenft,  XXII.   93.  On  the  action  of  the  mdfiim 
acid  VII  vegetable  and  atiimal  tubstances,  XXIII. 
94.  On  the  Jormation  tj  the  t^fitric  Ether,  It». 
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This  paper  seems  to  make  it  probnble  (hat  the  tit- 
tracttoo  of  the  acid  for  water  tends  to  &cilitate-tii(3 
formatioB  of  the  cAw-in  this  insunce,  though  the 
■MM  tllMiy  OHinot  Iw  applied  to  the  actum  of  the 
oOcr  sddt  ott  ilebbol.  ^  On  the  mlfitrmu  add, 

XXIV.  96.  Report  on  some  colours  for  porctluin, 

XXV.  97.  Letter  to  Humboldt^  on  the  chemistry  of 
Lije,  X.WII.  9S.  Examination  of  Dr  J'earson's 
experiments  on  calculi^  lb.,  with  a  general  request 
to  medical  men,  siolicitiDg  the  communication  of  ipe- 
ciineiu.  99.  On  pneumatic  medicine,  XXVI II> 
lOO.  Oh  the  experiments  of  MayoWf  from  th« 
JDktioi^uar*  ^Mjfebpidiqmt  aXIX.  101 .  Kovelti«t 
from  BgypI,  lb.  lOS.  On  tm^^tiaHem  6y  artificiat 
roW,  lb.  102.  Lcllcr  to  Giahrrt  on  aiiculi,  XXX'. 
10.'}.  yohce  of  Veatcnai's  vcjetablc  ii/stcm,  lb.  : 
this  botanist  lias  pivtn  I  j  in  <  !t  i:  i;t  genus  of  )>!.mts 
the  name  of  Furcroea,  ia  compiinient  to  the  merits 
of  our  author  ia  lutural  history.    104.  Oh  th«  di9» 

XXXI.  XXXn.;  6fMliiig  some  of  tlw  peculiar  mri»* 

stances  which  occur  in  the  human  subject  to  be  iden- 
tical with  8ome  of  the  ccutcuU  of  the  excretions  of 
birds,  tiioagh  'Ik  ^  are  wanting  in  the  same  fluid 
forioed  by  quadrupeds.  Mr  de  Fourcroy  had  as- 
certaioed  that  some  of  the  calculi  found  in  animals 
were  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  a  weak  solution 
of  vinegar,  and  be  had  conceived  some  hopes  that 
the  obMmtioQ  mif^  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
■imilar  dkeaee*  in  the  human  ndifeet  His  invest!* 
gationii  respecting  calculi,  however,  notwilhstandinp^ 
their  importance,  were  in  preat  meuaure  anticipatuil 
by  the  iciite  penetration  of  our  celebr.iUnl  country- 
tuaa  Dr  VVollaston,  though  his  paper  is  not  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  dc  Fourcroy.    103.  Notice  of  the  chimie 

^  F^broti  Ml  fimmuMam  mid  on  eAer,  fb. 

107.  Chrrvi'-!!  novelties,  XXXIl.  108.  Report  on 
Paul's  a:i.!u  mi  miters,  XXXIil.  IQQ.  On  Dahil's 
-  '  r,  WXIV.  no.  (hi  the  identity  of  the  three 
empureumafic  adds  with  the  acetic,  XXXV. ;  sug- 
geitlng  that  they  might  be  substituted  tat  it  in  some 
eoooomcal  procemet.  111.  Gtdvmtic  tj^pmrnadtt 
XXXIX;  by  FoovoMj,  Vauqnelbi  aad  Thenard. 
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112.  Note  in  anmer  to  Proii.'l,  XLII.  113.  7?p- 
marki  o»  a  memoir  of  the  Dutch  chemists  on  the 
carbonic  oxide,  XLIII.  114.  On  a  new  pko^ihate 
Jmnd  in  the  bonut  XLVlLt  that  of  nugaesia,  not 
hefbve  observed.  115>  Bshiot  nf  a  memoir  mt  pie- 
tmot  XLVIIL  116.  117.  7W  memoirs  on  crude 
pMna,  and  on  a  metal  Jbmd  mth  it,  XLIX,  L. 
These  researches  were  less  siicircssful  tli:u>  tlio.-;e 
of  Mr  Tctmant,  Dr  Wollaston,  and  Mr.  Desco- 
rils,  which  were  completed  about  the  same  pe- 
riod. 118.  Extract  from  Izarn's  manual  qf  gal- 
vsmism,  L.  119.  On  the  alumina  of  Saxony,  lAh 
ISO.  On  a  fluid /bund  M  the  eamdekmte  if  the 
Cttsiilloya  elastica,  LV.  191.  On  a  defonating 
.';!i?t.-.\it:cc  fonned  h;/  the  adijti  uf  ihc  nitric  a<:i4  on 
l>i(li-^o  and  aiiirnn/  riiriUcrx ,  I.V.  ;  [lie  inve-^ti^'.uions 
relating  to  iiuligo  have  :^incc  been  carried  further  by 
Mr  ilatchett.  122.  On  the  products  of  animtd 
ireatedmiih  tM«  nitric  acid,  LVI.;  yielding 
aaol«aaihe)rafeiBO«e  highly  animalized.  ISS. 
On  lie  ^aot  (99),  LVT.  124.  Experimente  on 
ivory,  recent  attd  fossil,  and  on  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  in  search  of  the  fluoric  acid,  I. VI 1. ;  these 
experiments  were  not  comiilctcly  successful,  llioif^!i 
Morichini  had  detected  the  fluoric  acid  in  tbo  teeth 
before  that  tiiDe»  and  fiendiiia  haa  fbuod  it  atill  more 
recently.  ■  « 

Mr  de  Fourcroy  was  for  some  yean  the  editor  of 
the  Jmtnui  dg$ Pharmaaeat i  he  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  pablleatlon  of  the  Annafcs  du  Mushtm 
ttlJistoirc  \a!urt  !'<:,  an,!  contributed  several  valuable 
papers  to  it,  as  well  as  to  tlie  Journal  de  I'Ecole  Po- 
l}/tcchni<pte,  and  to  the  Magazin  EncycIop6diqiie. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  very  voliimmous  ar. 
ticles  in  the  chemical  part  of  the  Encycfop^dic  Me- 
tkodifitet  but  the  fiibfic  o(Im  celebrity  iiprincqpal« 
If  fininded  en  the  worka  iHdtih  have  already  been 
niiTi  rated*  and  which  an  better  Imotra  to  the 

(I'nii.ssot  de  Bcauvois  Elofie  Nistoripiet  Pu'.  1810. 
Cuvier  Eluge,  M.  Inst.  A.  Math.  1810;  and  In 
Bioeraphie  Universellc,  XV.  S.  Tar.  1816.  Thom- 
aon  h  Aur.nls,  I.  Mav  1818>  p.  321.  Aikin'a  Gene- 
ra/ Bioi:rai,hy,  Voi  A.4tai,  £oad*  1815.)  (x.  A.) 


FOX  (the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Jame&) 
was  third  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Fox, 
afterwards  Lord  flolland,  and  of  Lady  Goorsina  Caro- 
line Fox,  eldest  daugliter  of  Charles,  aeeww  Duke  of 
Aicfaaiond.  Hewaabocn  Jaaiiai7S4>1749.  (N.S.> 

Mr  Pek  feceired  the  lint  mdhnents  of  his  edneation 

in  a  pr'vite  school  of  some  cclehrity  kept  by  a  Mr 
Pampt  hine  at  Wandsworth.  In  ITJS  he  was  sent  to 
Ftoii,  where  he  gave  early  promise  of  his  future  emi- 
nence. In  the  beginning  of  summer  176S  the  mistaken 
iodolgencc  of  his  father  carried  him  first  to  Paris,  and 
IheBtoSpa.  After  wasting  idly  three  mondiaabnwd 
.he  was  aent  home  to  England,  and  at  bia  own  dMre, 
he  went  back  to  Eton.  He  had  Icf^  school  a  boy ; 
he  returned  to  it  with  all  the  follies  nnd  topperies  of 
a  young  man.  At  Spa  he  had  been  initiated  in  play, 
Uid  his  father,  whose  foadnc«s  for  bim  was  exces- 
NVe,  bad  encouraged  him  in  a  propeosity,  wliich  wai 
tite  aouroB  of  bum»  future  imhappiness  to  both* 


Id  autumn  1764  he  was  removed  from  Eton  and 
sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  at  Hertford 
College  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Ncwcomc,  afterwards 
Primate  of  Ireland.  At  Oxford  as  well  as  at  Eton 
he  disdngaisbed  himself,  not  lest  b/  his  powers  of 
apfrilcation,  than  by  the  quielmessand  superiority  of 
hxi  parti.  The  following  letter,  uhich  he  preserved 
with  care,  and  used  to  show  with  triumph,  when  re- 
proached for  idleness,  is  a  curious  document  of  his 
diligence  in  study  while  he  w  as  at  college.  "  You 
judge  rightly,"  says  Dr  Ncwconic  in  a  letter  to  bis  pu- 
pil, "  in  thinking  that  I  ahoald  be  much  surj>rised  by 
the  lafbmation  which  you  were  so  obliging  as  to  give 
me.  But,  ou  reflection,  1  think  you  )■ -vi'  fine  well  to 
chanj,'e  the  scene  m  !-uch  a  manner,  jind  1  feel  my- 
self inclined  to  envy  yuu  the  power  of  doiiij,'  it.  Ap- 
plication like  your's  requires  some  intermission  ;  and 
70a  are  the  only  person  with  whom  I  have  ever  had 
connection  to  whom  I  csould  aaj  this.  I  eiqpect  that 
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r[  wSI  retnm  with  anidt  fcee—ew  At  Ontk,  and 
Imw  wd  an^lei.   At  to  trigoiioi—tiy,  fc  b  dmiI* 

ter  of  entire  indiiference  to  the  other  gcoiiiL-lriciang 
of  the  college  (who  will  probably  continue  tome 
time  liere).  whether  they  proceed  to  otiier  branche« 
of  matbematics  immediately,  or  wait  a  term  or  two 
I<llig8B>    You  need  not,  therefore,  interrupt 


i  wiUi  anttn  anidiwi  for  it  is  wboUj  «■»■ 
neeeamy  to  take  a  atep  omrards  widioat  yoa,  and 

Uierefore  we  ahall  i^top  til)  wc  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company.  All  your  acquaintance*  here  whom 
1  know  are  wcU,  but  not  much  ii.^ppit  r  tor  your  ab- 
sence." This  letter  was  probably  written  in  spring 
1765,  when  NLr  Fox  oMM  a  aeoaad  Monniao  to 
Paris  mib  hia  mother. 

In  autttmn  1766  be  quitted  Osferd,  and  aooem- 
panied  his  father  and  motlier  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
vhere  Lord  Holland  had  been  advised  to  pa»s  the 
winter  on  account  of  hit)  health,  lie  rtniaincd  w  iih 
them  at  Naples  during  the  wint4.>r,  itud  not  finding  a 
good  Italian  master  tlierc,  taught  himself  that  lan- 

SUSge.  Id  the  foUowing  spring  he  attended  them  as 
ir  as  Turin  in  their  way  to  Knglaad,  and  then  went 
to  Genoa  to  neet  I<onl'Fitawilljan»  with  wboiB  and 
Mr  Uvedide  Price  ne  spent  the  •mnawr  in  Italy, 

chii  ll\  ill  Tuscai:',  .  In  tlie  bfc^iiiiiinf:  of  tvintor  he 
rtjoincil  liis  t«thi !  jiul  tnolher  at  I'aris,  mul  accom- 
panied them  to  Nice,  wlicrc  he  parsed  with  them  tlie 
winter  of  1T67-S.  It  »  ,i.s  during  this  long  residence 
in  Italy  thathe  contracted  his  strong  partiality  for  Ita- 
lian literatnte.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Fitipetrick,  written 
from  Florence  in  Septcndwr  1767*  lie  conjurea  him 
tn  learn  Italian  as  fast  as  he  can,  if  it  were  only  to 
rciul  Ariosto.  "  There  is  more  good  poetry  in  Ita- 
lian than  in  all  other  languages  I  understand  put  to- 
gether."    He  app(,>ars  to  have  indulged  freely  at  this 

Eeriod  in  all  the  pleasures  natural  to  his  time  of  life, 
ut  never  to  have  intermitted  entirely  his  application 
to  study.  Je  travaiOe  toujonn  It  be  says  in 
another  letter  written  from  Nice.  Acting  plays  was 
also  at  this  time  one  of  his  favourite  passions,  though 
I  I'  confesses  that  the  last  time  he  acted,  he  fell  far 
ehort  of  his  own  c.xpuctatioii* ;  "  but  then,"  lie  adds, 
*'  my  expectation!-,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  very 
high."  It)  the  course  of  this  journey  he  made  a  visit 
to  ^^>lta^^e  at  Vtn»jiu  company  with  Mr  Price. 

He  ili<l  not  reunn  t»  Enftland  till  August  1768 ; 
and  having'  been  elected  one  of  the  burf^esses  fbr 
Midluir>t  in  hl!>  absence,  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  CI»- 
Suiug  seision,  and  maJe  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  i  onimons,  on  tiic  of  .April  I'df),  in 

support  of  the  decision  in  favour  of  Colonel  Luttrei 
on  the  famous  Middlesex  election,  ile  spoke,  says 
Horace  Walp(^,  with  insolence,  but  with  infinite 

TTJority  of  parts, 
ord  Holland,  father  to  Mr  Fox,  had  bcjjun  his 
political  career  as  an  adherent  of  .sir  Itobcrt  Wal- 

ftole,  ajnl  continued  ever  after  one  of  the  .steaduRt 
irieuds  and  warmest  admirers  of  that  great  states- 
roan.  The  treachery  of  the  Pclhams  to  his  patron 
excited  an  early  prejudice  in  his  mind  against  all  the 
members  of  that  family,  and  the  falseness,  folly,  awl 
ficklenen  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  added  contenpk 
and  diatndff  t»  tna  dislifce.  Afkr  a  long  rivalab^ 
wli]i  Mr  PH^  be  im  iiaally  driraa  fn»  HM  Cabinet 


Iqrncoalitioa  «f  dM  Pitt  and  Newcastle  parties,  and 
redooed  to  the  anbordinatc,  though  lucrative  employ. 

mint,  of  Paymittter  of  the  Forces.  In  this  situation  he 
was  found  by  Lord  Bute  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wsr, 
and  reooininendod  to  the  Kinj;  a«  the  only  person  in  the 
House  of  Commons  wbo  had  courage  and  ability  to 
defend  the  peace  against  Mr  Pitt  and  the  Newcastfa 
pawf.  It  wat  with  great  dilBculty  be  was  mmQed 
on  by  his  Bfajeity  to  onderlnke  dua  office,  but  when ' 
engaged  in  it,  he  performed  it  most  successfully. 
For  his  services,  on  (hit  occasion,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  peerage  ;  but  the  part  he  had  tnkcn  estranged 
him  for  ever  from  his  old  friends,  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Devonshire,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party.  It  waa  at  this  period  that  his  aon 
Charles  received  iiii  firat  polttival  impressions,  aad 
tliere  is  still  extant  a  ropy  of  French  verses  written 
by  him  in  1 764',  in  prsise  of  Lord  Bute,  and  full  of 
invective  agninst  Mr  Pitt-  When  brought  into  Par- 
liament, he  wa*,  tJierpfow,  tn  the  iirst  instance,  con- 
nectcd  with  the  Duke  ot'  (irnfton's  administration, 
which,  thoitgh  originally  formed  under  theauqticcf 
of  Lord  Chaiham,  had  been  gradually  rinkiDg  bto  a 
mere  Court  pat^. 

Mr  Pox  waa  not  of  age  when  ivttimcd  to  Pkriw- 
merit,  nnd  ]iro]);d)'_v  for  tliut  rcn*on,  after  his  first 
speech,  he  toi'k  htile  part  in  public  debate  till  Ja- 
nuary 177".  1  )uring  this  interval  he  made  anotherex- 
cursion  to  the  ContiiM:nt,  where  he  is  chiefly  taken  no- 
tice of  for  his  losses  at  play.  He  had,  as  already  men- 
ttooed,  acquired  a  naadon  for  play  aa  early  at  hi*  futt 
journey  to  Spa ;  and  for  many  years  afkemirda,  when 
not  engaged  in  active  political  ^business,  plar  and 
Newmarket  were  his  chief  avocations,  liis  losses 
were  such  as  early  to  enibHrra?s,  ar<d  finally  to  ruin, 
hk  priMite  tbnunc;  but  so  great  a  hold  had  these 
pursuits  taken  of  his  mind,  that,  till  the  payment  of 
iiis  debu  in  1794>  be  conM  never  psevail  on  hfanaelf 
to  renounce  tbaatt  cntitely.  fnm  that  wanent  be 
gave  them  up  for  ever. 

In  February  1770  he  was  rewtrded  for  his  support 
of  Government  with  the  place  of  .Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  he  n  tainei!  for  two  years,  and  re- 
signed on  the  20th  of  l  ebruary  1772,  partly  in  con* 
•cquence  of  some  slight  offince  he  had  received  from 
IiOvd  Korlh,  and  pa.'ily  hccausc  he  had  resolved  to 
oppose  the  royal  marriage  bill,  **  which,  m  place," 
he  saj's,  "  I  should  be  ariMuned  of  doing:*  out  he 
had  no  thoughts,  he  Hilds,  "  of  poinp  into  opposi- 
tion." His  had  m  immt:d>aU:  aud  Milu^fuclopi'  e\pla- 
nation  with  Lord  North,  but  to  punish  hitn  for  his 
speech  agaiiist  the  royal  marriage  act,  which  was  a 
meawre  entirely  the  King's  own,  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  a  oonaiaerable  time  out  of  ettce.  At  )eiwth» 
in  Jenoary  1773,  be  was  made  one  of  the  LoriS  of 
the  Treasury,  a  utualion  he  continued  to  fill  till  hit 
memorable  quarrel  with  Lord  North  in  the  following 
year. 

Some  gross  and  scandalous  reflcctionii  on  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  written  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Home  Tooke^  having  appeared  in  tlw  Public  Ad- 
veftiMf,  Mr  WoodftI],  printer  of  that  newapeper, 
was  caUed  to  the  bar  of  the  Honse,  and  having 
there  conftaaed  himaelf  pubHsber  of  tbe  libeli  he 
declared  gwlQr  of  ■  breach  of  pinitcget  on 
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Voz.  which  Mr  Herbert  moved,  that  he  should  he  taken 
^/^^  into  tlie  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  House, 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  Inmh  contest  with  tlie  press 
and  the  city,  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  mo- 
tion ;  bat  Mr  Fox,  tbiokiiig  the  puoUkoMUt  inade- 
q«ate  to  die  oAnee,  trfthoat  eonwihing  Lord  Nortif, 
moved,  as  on  amendment,  that  Mr  Woodfall  ishould 
be  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  North  found  liim- 
self  compelled  by  this  motion  to  resist  Mr  Herbert's 

Eroposition,  but  though  ha  subnituted  the  Uate> 
ou.<ie  for  Newgate,  a«  a  less  objectionable  place  of 
confinement,  he  waa  lefl  in  a  rofnorilgr  on  the  divi> 
•ion,  the  original  motion  being  earfied  by  a  great 
'  im^ari^.  Incensed  at  this  disgrace,  and  determined 
to  ponuh  his  youthAil  colleague  for  his  temerity,  he 
!iad  a  new  cominisaion  of  the  Treasury  nuuli-  mit  a 
few  dovB  afterwards,  in  wliich  the  nanr.e  of  Mr  Fox 
was  omitted,    'i'liis  happened  in  February  1774. 

Long  before  his  breach  with  Lord  North,  Mr  Fox 
had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr  Burke, 
one  of  the  leading  nieiBbcn  of  die  Whig  er  Rock* 
iMgham  party  in  tM  House  of  Commoai  { and  l»  the 
friendship  he  contrncttd  with  thiit  gentleman  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  attributed  the  decided  chanpe 
ill  his  pohtical  chanicter  and  0|)inioi)s,  «hi;  li  coiii- 
menced  at  this  time.  He  had  been  brought  up  hy 
his  father  in  the  maxims  and  principles  of  Sir  Ko- 
belt  Walpole ;  end  from  tin's  eduoaUao,  he  dorired 
the  lew  of  peace,  the  good  homonred  apirit  of  eorf. 
ciliation,  and  ardent  attachment  to  civil  nnd  reli. 
gious  liberty,  which  were  afterwards  the  most  conspi- 
CBOUS  features  of  his  public  clinracfcr.  and  art'  cer- 
tainly the  chief  merits  of  the  Wolpole  «chooi.  But 
the  tone  and  character  of  Sir  Hobert  Walpoie's  po- 
licy,  though  suitable,  and,  perhaps,  necesaary  for  the 
timet  in  wbMl  be  lived,  was  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
alafteof  the  country.  When  the  Jacobiteii  renounced 
their  idol  vitboat  chanpin^  their  creed,  and  trans- 
i'erred  to  the  House  of  Brunswick  the  same  alle- 
giance they  had  borne  to  the  Stuarts,  the  weapons 
whicli  Sir  Robert  had  employed  to  preserve  the  con- 
etitution  became,  in  the  hnnds  of  ita  enemies,  instru* 
mentt  of  iti  destruction.  Mr  Blirlce  was  the  (irst  to 
pereeiTe»  or  at  leaat  the  firat  la  aphun,  the  change 
thet  had  taiten  plaee  m  oar  intacnal  |w*eninieirt,  and 
the  fir^t  to  point  out  a  plan  ofajettmotic  opponition 
in  Pjirliament,  as  the  ouly  meant  of  preventing,  or 
at  Icu^t  of  retarding,  what  Mr  Hume  has  called 
the  euthanasia  of  English  liberty.  In  Mr  Fox  he 
fiMnd  a  pupil  ready  to  receive  his  lessons,  and 
prtpaicd  bj  chanuMer  and  torn  of  mind  to  act 
ottOD  then  uMi  fortHode  and  peieeferanoe.  ¥nm 
Mr  Burke's  example  and  instmctions,  Mr  Fox 
caught  more  elevated  notions  of  public  principle  than 
had  animated  tf  r  ^uc  r  -v  m  ^  if  s  i  Ilobert  Waipole; 
and  from  the  writings  and  conversation  of  the  same 
great  roan,  he  learned  the  necessity  of  party  connec- 
tions in  a  mixed  govermnent  iiira  ours,  to  counter* 
act  the  influence  of  government,  and  preaerve  e  doe 
baianee  of  power  betireen  the  Crown  and  the  poo- 
pte*  The  Aneriean  war  roused  all  the  energies  of 
hiaaBlnd.  The  discussion.;  to  which  it  gave  rise  in- 
volred  all  the  first  principles  of  free  government. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  contest  tried  the  firmness  of 
ita  opponents.   Us  duration  exercised  tlieir  pme* 
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verance.  lu  tnagiiituJe  and  the  dangers  of  the 
country  called  forth  tbfir  powers.  The  progress  of'  ' 
Mr  Fox  was  steady  and  uninterrupted.  Ho  early  as 
the  beginning  of  177^>  we  arc  lold  by  Gibbon,  that 
"  Im  disooreted  powers  for  n^ular  debate,  which 
neither  his  (Kenda  hoped,  nor  hw  enonies  dreaded."' 
But,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents, 
and  the  reputation  he  acquired  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  levity  and  want  of  deiorum  of  his 
privatt!  life,  the  dissi|)ation  in  which  he  indulged, 
and  the  embarrassments  in  which  he  was  involved, 
prevente<l  him,  for  some  years,  from  obtaining  the 
weight  and  consideration  with  opposition  due  to  hil 
extraordinary  abilities  and  exertions.  So  htto  ae 
the  beginning  of  1778>  he  was  Under  no  engage* 
merits  with  auy  set  of  men;  but,  though  not  abso- 
lutely engaged  in  party  connections  with  the  Whigs, 
he  had  determined  on  uu  account  to  abandon  their 
principles ;  and  from  a  cool  consideration  of  his  own 
character,  and  a  just  conception  of  the  prevailing 
aantimaata  of  Ai9  couotiy,  be  liad  already  ioUy  made- 
np  hit  mind  to  tte  ftte  that  uiriniately  awaitM  him. 
'*  People  flatter  me,"  he  says  in  a  leltir  to  Mr  pitz- 
patriek,  written  in  177S,  ''  that  I  continue  to  f:a'\n 
rather  than  to  lose  cliarncter  as  an  Orator ;  and  1  am 
so  convinced  this  is  all  I  ever  shall  gain  (unleKS  I 
cliusc  to  be  one  of  the  meanest  of  men),  that  1  ne> 
ver  tbinlc  of  any  other  object  of  ambitjoo. — 1  am 
eettainlj  ambitions  Inr  natorei  but  I  have,  or  diink  I 
have,  totally  subdued  that  passion.  I  have  still 
much  vanity  lu  ever,  which  is  a  happier  passion  by 
far,  because  great  reputat4on,  I  think,  I  may  acquire 
and  kee)> ;  great  situations  I  never  can  acquire,  nor, 
if  acquired,  keep,  without  malung  tacrifices  that  I 
will  never  make.  If  I  am  wrong,  and  more  sanguine 
people  right,  tanl  mietue,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as 
they  can  be ;  but  if  1  am  right,  I  an  sure  I  shail  be 
happier  for  having  made  up  my  mind  to  my  situa- 
tion."— He  expresfo'^  '^r^:,'.\  joy  :li  tin  prospect  of 
i'ilicpalfick.'^  return,  vvliu  lie  knew  would  he  of  liis 

opinion  in  certain  emergencie.s  that  might  arise  '•  I 

shall  be  told  by  prudent  friends  that  1  am  under  no 
sort  of  engagement  to  any  set  of  men*  I  ccriaialy 
an  not;  but  there  an>  man/CMes  where  there  is  no 
engagement,  and  yet  it  is  disheoottraUe  not  to  act 
as  if  there  was  one.  But  even  suppose  it  were  quite 
honourable,  is  it  possible  to  he  happy  in  acting  with 
peojde  of  whom  one  has  the  worst  opinion,  and  being 
on  a  cold  footing  (which  must  be  the  case)  with  all 
those  whom  one  loves  best,  and  with  whom  one 
poisea  one's  lifor  With  these  sentiment^,  it  is  not 
to  be  wiMideted  at,  that  he  rejected  overtures  made 
to  him  by  Lord  Weymouth,  in  summer  1778,  to  Join 
administration ;  nor  with  his  poiferful  talents  and 
unrenutted  exc  r'i ns,  ihe  inflexible  steadiness  of  his 
public  conduct,  and  the  unexampled  force  and  ve- 
hemence of  bis  eloquence,  that  be  gradually  acquir- 
ed the  perfect  conlidence  of  the  Whigs,  and  came 
at  length  to  be  OOUidered  as  the  leading  member  of 
the  Rockingham  party  to  the  Hou«e  of  Commons. 
It  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Burke, 
that  he  witnessed  with  plciisure,  unmixed  with  envy, 
the  propre&s  aiid  elevation  of  his  pupil,  and  cheer- 
fully resigned  to  him  the  statiOil.hehad  10  loOg  him* 
selfoccopied  in  the  pertj. 
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Vfc.       Tbe  d«3r  of  trhimpli  tt  Ifngth  arrived.   A  rewto-  wM  ralabcd  M  Lord  (%neenor;  Mr  Dumfaig  hcv*  tai 
^•^V*^ '  tion  against  tlie  further  protecution  of  ilie  American   ing  been  prevailed  upon       his  friend,  Lord  Shel-^a»»!*/ 

war  was  carried  in  the  Housc  of  Commons.  Mini-  burne,  to  wave  hh  jiretensioni  to  tlmt  office.  When 
Sters  still  lir|;crcU  in  office,  but  tlic  fears  of  a  direct  this  arrangement  was  coniniuoicatcd  to  Mr  Fox,  be 
vote  of  censure  compelietl  ihetn  to  resign.  The  told  Lord  6hdbume  piaiuly,  "  that  he  perceived 
King,  whose  pertiliadity  in  support  of  hi*  favourite  the  administration  was  to  coMist  of  two  paru,  one 
|iriiidpl«  of  gownment  had  been  tbe  chief,  if  not  bdooging  to  tbe  King,  the  olb«r  to  tbe  public." 
the  wle,  ciiue  of  the  apparent  relactenee  of  h»  Mi>  Bet  tAo  went  efect  of  all  wa»  tbe  inpnaaion  left  m 
nisters  to  retire  from  oHke,  was  compelled  at  length  tbe  miod  of  Lord  Shelburne,  that  be  alone  poaaeaa* 
to  yield  to  the  »iihe«  of  his  Comnnons ;  but  in  the  cd  tlie  confidence  of  bi«  Sovereign,  to  the  exclusion 
very  act  of  forming  a  new  administration,  lie  con-  of  his  collcajmes.  This  persuasion  bred  distractiooa  ' 
trived  to  sow  the  seeds  of  di^^union  in  its  bosom,  in  tiic  Cubiaet,  witich  &oon  became  a  theatre  of  dis- 
The  opposition  to  the  American  war  had  been  com-  mention  and  open  division;  and  these  divisiona,  wfais- 
poaed  of  two  pafti«e>  united  in  their  disapproba-  pered  about,  weakened  the  govetiuneol»  while  it  lait* 
tien  of  (hat  omlteal,  but  dingrccing  on  many  other  ed,  and  contributed  aiateriall|F  tO  ita  ialL 
poinu  of  external  as  weQ  aa  of  internal  polin;  both  Of  Ihia  abofft-lived  adaiiiuttratioa,  tbe  principal 
calling  themselves  Whtg«,  but  Whigs  of  oilfeTait  aiieaaurea  were  the  pacification  of  Ireland  ar4  the 
schools;  the  one  consisting  of  the  old  Whig  con-  bill*  for  economical  and  parlianieiitary  rctlirm,  which, 
nection,  formed  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  though  short  of  tlie  public  cxpcctalion,  we  the 
Mr  Burke ;  the  other  cotnpoied  of  the  triends  and  most  import nnt  uc<|iii»itiL)ng  ot'  that  d«.-scrip(ion  ob- 
followers  of  Lord  Chatham.  At  the  head  of  the  tained  since  the  accmion  of  the  Motive  nf  Hanover, 
first  was  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham;  the  leader  The  death  of  Lord  Kockingliaui  diM«olved  the  ad* 
of  the  second  was  the  Eari  of  Shelburne.  His  Ma*  niltfy  over  which  he  pnaidad.  The  Treasury  wM 
jesty  began  by  sounding  Lord  Rockingham,  through  Imatediately  oiTered  to  Lord  Shdboroe,  on  pretence 
the  Chancellor.  The  demands  of  Lord  Rockingham  that,  Iiaving  refused  it  before,  it  naturally  devolved 
,  were,  to  have  full  power  to  recognise  the  indepeud-    on  him  on  Lord  Rockingiiam's  death.    His  accept- 

cnce  of  America,  and  autliority  to  bring  forward,  as  ance  of  it  ciettroyed  the  former  baluncc  ot  parties 
miui.'.tcntil  motturcs  in  Parliament,  bills  for  reducing  in  the  Cabinet,  and  overset  entirely  the  balance  of 
the  irsfluenco  of  the  Crown,  by  abolishing  offices,  power  in  the  government.  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  John 
excluding  contraeteia  from  the  Houae  of  Comauma,  CavaiMitth  uunedjatelT  rea%ned,  and,  after  aome  in> 
and  depriving  revenue  officere  of  their  votet  at  elee<  terrain  they  were  Mlowod  by  Lord  Keppel.  Tbe 
tions  ;  and,  with  ref^pect  to  reform  in  the  repre*  Duke  of  Richmond  and  General  Conway  reniaincd 
mentation,  or  limitation  of  the  duration  of  I'arliii-  in  office ;  the  latter  from  simplicity  ;  the  ibrtner  tVom 
mt  nt,  he  declined  to  lay  himself  under  restric-  di8sati*faction  at  seeing  the  UuLe  of  Portland  pre- 
tions.  AAer  taking  time  to  consider  this  auawer,  ferred  to  binudf  aa  leader  of  the  Whi^  party.  Ibe 
hia  Migeity  sent  for  Lord  Shelburne,  and  bad  a  other  mambera  of  Um  Cibhwt  wwt  lirieiMli  of  Loid 
conference  wlUi  him  at  Backingbam  Hooae.  Two  Shelburne. 

daya  afterwarda  be aent Ibr  hiu  a^atn,  and  oAred    ^Mr  Pox  haa  beeo  aeverdy  Uamed  for  bb  pred- 

him  the  Treasury,  which  his  Lordship  declined,  say-   pim^  00  this  occasion ;  and,  though  hia  reaigna- 
ing,  that  no  administration,  suited  to  the  present   tli»  was  a  measure  that  could  not  long  have  been 
emergence,  could  be  formed,  uiiK  s-.  Lord  Rocking-    deferred,  the  time  at  v  hicli  it  took  place  makes  it, 
ham  watt  nt  the  head  of  it  ;  on  which  the  King  de*    perhaps,  linblc  to  tlmt  iutputatiun.   li  lulluwed  60  im- 
sired  him  to  go  to  Lord  Koi  kin^tmrn  with  an  offer    mediately  the  a|)pointmenl  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the 
of  the  Treasury,  and  to  add,  that  be  had  full  powers    Treasury,  as  to  luve  the  appearance  of  being  the  re- 
IVom  hia  Mijetty  to  treat  both  with  respect  to  men   suit  of  disappoiated  petMnal  ambition  rather  than 
and  meatare^  with  ons  reaemtlon  only,  that  he  of     diffwenco  on  public  gioxnda.  It  lodHcad  hii 
■boold  hitnself  be  one  of  tbe  Seereiariea  of  State,   frfends,  who  were  lu  oSoe,  to  tbe  alternative  of  h»* 
The  fir^t  iitipulse  of  Lord  Rockingham  »ih  to  dc-    I'l-  (1:  itely  following  his  example,  or  of  passing  for 
cline  diih  ofler,  upon  the  ground,  that  if  it  was  the    a^i.^n  tiis  of  T^ord  Shelburne;  and,  as  the  whole  of 
King's  intention  to  place  him  at  tlie  he.id  ot'  the     his  motives  could  not  at  that  time  he  i  X]daiiied  in 
Treasury,  his  Majesty  could  have  no  tit  objections    public,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Duke  of  Rich. 
to  conversing  with  him  on  the  arrangement  of  tbe    niond  and  others  lo  keep  ihcir  places  without  for- 
adminittration;  but  his  frkoda  ponaaded  him  to  feitii^  their  characteia.  It  took  place  at  the  doae 
overlook  that  objection,  leet  hb  reAuaJ  dMold  be  of  a  aeaaion  of  Parlhaiciit,  and  felt  Lord  Sbdbunie 
.nscribcd  to  pique  or  jealousy,  at  a  moment  when  llie    ««d  the  court  for  six  months  in  undisturbed  posses- 
public  wiis  extremely  impatient  for  the  formation  of   sion  of  the  government.    It  was  a  cruel  disyppoint- 
a  government.     Many  fatal   const  cjuences   ensued     ment  to  the  public,  which  had  expected  a  firm  and 
from  tile  negotiation  taking  tbi^i  course  and  paaia^    united  admiriitttration  on  tlie  principles  of  those  wIm 
tlnoDgh  the  hands  of  Lord  Shelburne.    No  direct    had  opposed  the  American  war  and  tl)c  system  that 
commuoication  took  place  between  tbe  King  and  the  gave  riae  to  it.  But  to  tboae  who  judged  rightly  the 
Rockingham  party,  who  were  to  oompeie  UM  naJo>  elevation  of  Lord  Sbelbume  to  theTrawufy  was  Ifaa 
rity  of  the  Cabinet,  with  respect  to  tne  measures  to   utter  extinction  of  these  boms. '  Tbe  Rockiqghsm 
be  pursued,  till  af^er  the  administration  had  been    party  had  found  in  Lord  Stielbume  an  active  and 
formed.    Lord  Tluirli  v.  ,  a  decided  partlznn  of  the     npinttd  ally   in   opjiosition  ;   but  they  had  never 
old  ayitem,  and  euetny  to  every  speciea  of  reform,    been  confidentially  united  with  bim ;  and  though 
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Fob    tnif  to  co-apente  with  bin  in  >  MdMNdinle  «fr 

fict>,  they  were  boI  prepared  lo  act  under  him  as 
Premier.  It  was  not  the  iiupatieace  and  diuatisfac- 
tion  of  Mr  Vox  alone  that  broke  up  the  administra- 
tion. A»  60on  as  Uie  appointment  of  Lord  Shei> 
bume  to  the  Treasury  was  known  in  Dublin,  the 
Duk«  of  Portland  determined  to  rcsisa  b»  office 
of  Lord'Lieutcnant  or  Ireland.  Lord  Jobd  CtttiD* 
di«h  could  with  difficulty  )>•  prevailed  upon  topoil> 
pone  his  resignation  for  ■  re«r  dajs.  Mr  Barfce 
urged  strongly  to  Mr  Fox  tlit;  iinpwaibility  or  his  re- 
mainiog  long  in  oQico  as  a  ckrk  under  Lord  Shel- 
burnc;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  tliui,  in  the  sobsc* 
moot  treatment  of  hm  colleagues,  timt  nobleman 
rally  jiMtlGod  the  apprehensions  then  eotertuined  of 
fiitiK9  eoadaet.  Elated  witb  the  fancied  poHoa- 
Hoo  of  court  GiTonr,  he  from  that  time  forwara  treat* 
ed  the  other  ministers  m-  uiL-re  cyphor-i, — nmJe  aJdi- 
tions  to  his  CMbinot,  witiiout  consulting  or  even  ap- 
prising them  of  his  iiuciitioiis, — anil  is  even  said  to 
have  settled  and  coacluded  the  terms  of  bia  pmce 
with  France,  without  the  advko  or  paiticlpatMNi  of 
hie  Secntariea  of  State. 

Thero  were^  beud«»  before  die  death  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  differences  of  such  importance  in  the 
Cuhmit  OS  must  have  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  ad- 
miiUfetralion.  It  was  tlic  poliuy  of  Mr  I'ox  to  do- 
tach  Holland  and  America  trotn  their  unnatural  con- 
ncctioD  with  France:  and  the  great  object  of  his  fo- 
leiga  politics  was,  to  form  a  contioeoul  alliaace  aa 
a  balance  against  the  Houae  of  Boturboa.  Tlio  tjt- 
tern  of  Lara  Sbelburne  was  to  conciliate  France,  to 
cultivate  a  coRfidentiat  understanding  with  her  go- 
vernment,  and  to  treat  her  allitii  a-s  sj  many  ii.fe- 
rior  and  dt'[)endeiit  powers.  Mr  Fox  liad  recom- 
mended and  carried  in  ilie  Cubiiu  t  ('Jl5il  May  17^2) 
a  resolution  to  instruct  Mr  Grenville,  his  Majesty's 
'  Tlooipotentiary  at  Paris,  to  propose  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  in  the  first  inwaoce,  instead  of 
making  it  a  eonditum  of  a  geoeral  treaty;  and  th» 
offer,  to  which  his  Majesty's  consent  huiI  been  ob- 
tained, »a*  actually  communicated  by  Mr  Grenvillc 
to  Dr  Franklin.  Lord  Shelburne,  though  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  dclcrminalioa  of  the  Cabinet, 
endeavoured  aitcrwaidji  to  represent  the  offer  as  on- 
ly ooo^tionai,  to  be  recaUed  if  not  acoeipted  as  the 
price  of  peace;  and  Uiia  explanation  tmv^  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  tlic  Cabinet  aflcr  the  ill- 
ness of  Lord  Uackingham,  Mr  Fox  declared  his  de- 
termination to  resign.  Tiiu  discovery  of  a  inysteri- 
oos  negotiation  at  Paris  contributed  to  strengtiien  this 
letolution.  It  was  a  great  object  wilii  Mr  Fox,  in  pur- 
auance  of  bis  system  of  policy,  to  open  a  free  and  un- 
reserved communication  with  Dr  Franklin.  Through 
Mr  Grenville  he  tiad  hoped  to  accompliiih  this  design, 
and  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  when 
be  discovered,  to  his  inHaitq  &urprii,o  and  indigna* 
tion,  that  Lord  Shclburne  had  been  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  intercourse  wilh  Franklin  throuf,'li  Mr 
Oswald,  and  had  received  from  him  and  made  to 
hkm  impoitnnt  comaumieations,  which  bad  not  been 
iaapMled  to  his  cdleancs.  This  discovery,  wbldi 
was  made  befbre  Lord  Roeicinghara's  death,  deatroy< 
ed  al!  [  jTLfidencc  in  Lord  Shelburne  among  the  friends 
of  that  Doblemon,  Utotigb,  from  the  delicate  nature 
of  the  tnuuactioo,  U  was  impeMible  at  the  tine  to 


maha  it  the  subject  of  public  animadversion  or  even  Pan* 
allusion. 

The  resignation  of  Mr  Fox  and  bis  iriends  com- 
pelled Lord  Shelburne  to  strengthen  his  government 
from  every  quarter  where  support  could  be  obtain- 
ed.   Mr  Pitt,  who  had  declined  accepting  a  subor* 
dinate  office  in  the  Uocltingfaani  adoioistration,  be- 
came his  Chancellor  of  Uio  Escbequer.  iRigby, 
Ouodasi  and  Jenkinson,  old  supporters  of  the  Ame- 
rlesh  war,  attached  themselves  to  his  train.   A  ne- 
gotlutlini  wan  opened  witli  the  remaining  purtizans 
of  Lord  Nortti,  which  only  tailed  oi  succcfte  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr  Pitt,  wilh  more  judgment  tlian  feel- 
ing, making  personal  objections  to  Lord  North  bim> 
self,  which  wounded  the  pride,  and  excited  the  In- 
d^nation,  of  bis  friends  and  family.   When  Parlia* 
moot  met  after  the  signing  of  the  preKoilnaries  of 
peace,  there  were  tiirce  parties,  nearly  of  equal 
strength,  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons;  that  of  the 
Minister,  reitiforced  by  the  court,  and  several  of  the 
most  objectioaabie  aieatbers  of  Lord  North's  admi- 
nistr&lioi::  the  Rockiogham  party,  who  had  gone 
into  opposition  with  Mr  Fox;  and,  lastly.  Lord 
North  and  his  friends.  Ilwt  Unne  separate  parties, 
so  equally  balanced,  should  continue  to  act  m  the 
House  of  Commons  without  some  coalition,  wan  not 
to  be  expected.    A  re-union  of  tlie  Whigs  would 
have  been  most  acceptable  to  tlic  public ;  but  recent 
differences,  mutual  recriminations,  and  distrust  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  rendered  such  a  coalition  impiao* 
ticablc.   The  personal  objectiouq,  ao  harshly  and 
acrimuniously  stated  against  Lord  North,  had  ex- 
asperated his  friends  against  the  ministry.  Nothing, 
therefore,  teni;iined,  hut  a  junction  of  the  tw-j  par- 
titj,  in  opposition;  and  ihis  coulilion,  wliich  time 
would  nulurally  and  imperceptibly  have  brouglil 
about,  was  hastened  and  matured  by  the  coincidence 
of  their  opiaJons  against  the  peace.   The  first  sup 
was  to  concert  an  amradnieDt  to  the  address  of 
thanks  on  the  preUminaxy  articles  signed  at  Ver> 
sailles,  and  this  amendment  was  carried  in  tlie  Com- 
muni  by  a  small  majority  ;  but  not  witiiout  great 
indi^'nation  being  expressed  in  the  Hou.-ie,  and  a 
viulent  outcry  raised  out  of  doors  at  the  apparent 
junction  of  Uie  two  parties.    No  coalition  bad  yet 
taken  place.  Lord  North  was  still  at  liberty  to  have 
hmta  an  administration  without  Ifr  Pox ;  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  roost  judicious  friends 
of  the  latter,  that  to  undertake  the  govcrumcn;  witii 
Lord  North,  "  was  to  ri=k  their  credit  with  the  pub- 
lic on  very  unsai'e  grounds."    Ou  the  purt  of  the 
Whigs,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  momentary  he- 
sitation, whetlier  to  proceed  farther,  or  to  Step  back. 
"  Unless  a  real  good  government  is  the  consequence 
of  this  junction,  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of 
thcparty,  "  nothing  can  justify  it  to  the  public."—. 
"  There  never  was  a  case  of  more  dilficulties  and 
dangers  to  the  real  friends  of  W  higgism  and  good 
principles."    The  die  was  at  length  cai<t;  and  in  an 
evil  hour,  if  wc  arc  to  jud^e,  not  firom  principles, 
but  from  results,  the  coalition  waa  eieciad.  ihc 
united  Strang  of  the  two  partiea  procnrBd  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  peace.  Lord  Sbenrame^  who  still 
flattered  himself  with  the  possession  of  court  favour, 
is  said  to  have  proposed  on  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  nalfannent.  fiat  he  had  served  his  turait  and 
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Wn.     wtt  BO  laager  wsated.   Hb  Majeaty  judged  rightly, 
11^"^/^^  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  so  bold  ft 
sure,  and  allowed  his  Minister  to  recign. 

A  long  interval  ensued  before  (he  coalition  admi- 
nistration was  formed.  Repcateil  attempts  were 
made  to  detach  Lord  North  from  Mr  I'ox;  moA 
when  theae  had  failed,  it  mn  itated  aa  ao  indispen- 
oaMe  prelimnary  to  any  niniiterial  ammgcmcnt, 
that  LordlTiurlow  should  be  continued  as  Lord  I!it,'h 
Chancellor.  But  the  fatal  effects  ot  a  secrt  t  cm  niy 
in  the  Cabinet  had  been  ti>o  severely  and  too  receiit- 
iy  fieltj  to  concede  a  point  of  so  much  importance. 
A  tomplelO  chaane  of  administration  was  insisted 
opon,  and  wia  granted  at  last,  but  with  the  woitt 
pOMtble  grace,  md  with  every  symptom  of  ill  hu* 
mour  and  dissatisfaction.  It  was  not  merely  the 
triumph  of  the  coalition  that  filled  the  royal  bo^oni 
trith  such  indignation.  His  Majesty  considered  the 
Rockingham  party  as  enemies  to  his  Just  prerogative. 
Vor  could  be  forgive  them  for  their  zeal  against  the 
Anerican  war,  and  inflexibility,  when  tfaejr  came 
into  office,  in  inaiatiog  on  the  unoonditional  aeknow* 
ledgmeot  of  Auerican  independence.  **  The  ex« 
traordinary  and  never  to  be  forgotten  vote  of  Fe- 
bruary  1782,  and  the  hurry  for  nei;ntiation  tliat  af- 
ter ensued,"  had,  in  his  opinion,  luwereU  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  given  confidence  to  its  cncmu's ; 
and,  in  his  own  mind,  had  produced  anch  indiScr> 
ence  on  political  subject^!,  that  he  fUt  DO  anxieCJ 
for  the  airival  of  the  definithe  irea:^,  ar  conmo  for 
the  delaya  that  retarded  Itf  coneluaioo.  When  ft 
was  suggested  to  him,  that  n  whh  on  his  part  to  re- 
ceive a  minister  from  Anirrim  winild  be  favn-irubly 
received  in  that  country,  and  might  tend  to  preserve 
peace  and  restore  harmony  in  future,  he  is  >aiiJ  to 
have  replied  with  bitterness,  That  to  Koeivc  a  mi- 
nister from  America,  he  could  never  tajr  would  bo 
agreeable  to  him,  and  timt  he  flhoald  ever  have  a 
bad  n|  ini;n)  of  any  Enj;1ishman,  who  could  accept 
being  an  accredited  agent  to  that  revolted  state. 
Willi  f  mil  feelings  ra\ikling  in  his  mind,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  thai  hh  Majesty  wao  hostile  to  an  ad- 
liafadttration,  the  majority  of  which  had  zealously 
ooDeorred  in  the  grant  of  independence  to  Ame- 
ricar 

Tfic  coalition  Ministry  waa  hardly  settled,  when 
a  misunderstanding  arose  about  the  establishment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  ao  skilfully  had  the  af- 
fair been  managed  on  the  part  ot  the  King,  that  if 
*  hia  Koyal  Highness  had  not  submitted  entirely  to 
hia  father'a  pleasure,  the  administration  must  haVe 
teea  orertained  atmoat  aa  toon  as  formed.  But, 
though  no  dumse  waa  attempted  befiire  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  hia  Majesty  contrived  on  every  oc- 
casion to  show  II!  humour  to  his  Minister*,  and  no 
one,  in  a  situation  to  observe,  conid  doubt  for  a 
moment,  that  he  only  waited  fur  a  favoura!)le  op- 
portunity to  turn  tbeiii  out.  The  India  bill  afforded 
luch  opportunity.  That  measure  was  represented  as 
an  iavaHon  of  chartered  right.s,— as  the  eatabliabmeot 
of  a  mfntateriat  oligarchy,  independent  both  of  Prince 
and  people.  Tlie  nation,  disj^usted  and  offended  al 
the  coalition,  listened  with  credulity  and  favour  to 
thc-'^f  accusations.    The  King,  who  had  carefully  di^ 

guiwd  bis  sentiments  to  the  last  moment,  procured 


the  rejection  ef  the  WD  in  the  Lords,  through  the  fcK. 
agency  of  laid  Temple,  waA  iaita&tif  diimiwcd  hk  v^v^ 

Ministers. 

The  cuaiition  Ministr)'  was  at  an  end,  but  its  lead- 
ers still  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Cemmena.  The  cry  of  secret  influence  was  raked, 
and  more  violent  addrcMea  carried  to  the  Ihroo^ 
than  had  ever  been  presented  to  a  IMhee  of  the 
Ilouje  tif  nninswick.  Lord  Temple,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  sials,  j^rew  Iriglitcned  at  the  storm  he 
had  raided,  and  j^'avc  in  his  resignation.  Even  Mr 
Pitt  became  alarmed  in  the  progress  of  the  contevt, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  Duke  of  RiebaMnd  alone 
prevented  liitt  (torn  following  the  example  of  bit 
klnsinan.  But,  aa  the  atrugglc  proceeded,  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  every  day  more  unequivocally  de- 
clared in  tupport  of  the  new  admint$tralion.  Cour- 
tiers and  reformers,— churchmen  and  dissentcp;, — 
squires  and  nabobs,— joined  in  execrating  the  coa- 
lition and  applauding  the  Minister,  in  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  King,  and  dedarationa  of  heatfli^ 
to  fail  CoenmoM;.  After  the  attempt  ef  the  cemtiy 
gentlemen  to  make  a  new  coalition  of  parties  had  fail- 
ed, the  majorhies  of  opposition  began  to  diminish ; 
nnd  when  smiie  nece*?ary  votes  had  been  obtained, 
this  refractory  Hoose  of  Commons  was  puniabed,  hj 
a  pren.  iture  disaolutioB  for  to  wmt  ef  Mbaevvieiic^ 
id  the  Crown. 

Ow  Umita  will  not  permit  us  to  follow,  with  the 
aame  miattteneai,  the  poUtieal  life  ef  Mr  Fox  in  the 
aobaequent  parta  of  hit  pnbKe  career.  From  1784 
to  1792,  he  was  leader  of  a  powerful  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  oppotstion  to  Mr  Fitt.  Hia 
most  ren;ark.ible  exertions,  during  iliat  period,  were 
agaiust  the  Westminster  Scrutiny — on  the  Regency 
— agajn>t  the  abatement  of  Impeachments  by  a  dis- 
aoiuiion  .of  Parhvnent— on  the  libel  Bill— end  on 
the  Knaataa  Armanent.  He 'never  ptdiMahcd  or 
corrected  any  of  his  speeches,  except  tlie  one  on 
moving  a  new  writ  for  the  borougii  01'  Taviftock; 
and  ef  thoH'  publi.^hed  in  the  newspapers,  and  since 
collected,  lipecch  on  the  Scrutiny  is  the  onlyoneso 
well  reported,  as  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  IM> 
tion  of  hia  atjle  of  tpeekhig.  It  fatod,  at  the  Bie> 
nenl^  m  procuring  juitlce  fiir  the  WeetedBticr  dec* 
tort;  but  the  impression  it  made  on  the  Hmise  was 
tuch,  that,  in  the  following  year,  an  end  was  put  to 
that  odious  and  vexatious  piece  of  chicaner}-,  wor- 
thy of  the  pettifogging  genius  of  its  inventor,  but 
disgraceful  to  the  minister  who  gave  it  his  counte- 
nance and  support.  Wc  have  not  room  to  diaauB. 
■t  lem^  the  Regency  questioii.  The  caae  ma 
new  and  unprovided  for.  There  waa  no  direct  pre- 
cedent, nor  legal  authority  m  the  kingdom  t«  nmte 
one.  Constitutional  analogy  pointed  out  the  lu-ir- 
apparent  as  the  fittest  person  to  exercise  the  royal 
authority  during  theindi.sposition  of  the  King;  and 

the  same  analogy  indicated  the  great  Council  of  the 
Kealm  as  the  body  most  com^lent  to  declare  the 

incapacity  and  appi^  the  proper  renaedj.  ^  Strict  or 
legal  right  there  wat  lume  on  either  aide.  Hie 

Prince  hud  no  legal  right  to  the  Regency  ;  nor  till 
they  chose  to  declare  it  themselves,  had  the  two 
Ilouties  of  Parliament  any  regal  right  to  elect  .1  Re- 
gent, or  to  fetter  him,  prcvioua  to  bit  election,  with 
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Fml  restrictioiu.  The  contrivance  to  create,  firat,  a  pban* 
"V^*  torn,  find  then  a  Regent,  was  o  clumsj  piece  of  ma- 
cbiiiLry,  nearly  allied  to  treason.  The  claim  of 
right  advanced  for  the  Prince  was  a  flimsj  xpecula* 
tion  of  Lord  Loughborough,  adopted  on  his  autho- 
rity, without  due  examination,  by  Mr  Fox,  who  ro' 
turned  in  liuM  fhMI|^  Ilaly<  vrhile  the  discussions  on 
the  Hegeoey  wera  pending.  At  explained  after- 
wards,  the  doctrioe,  if  not  tnie,  waa  at  least  hann* 
hsf.  Hat  tlir  opportunity  was  skilfully  laid  hold 
of  by  tlii;  minister,  ibr  the  purpose  of  making  his 
rival  unpopular,  anJ  of  g  lining;  tiiiic  I'nr  the  King's 
recovvrj',  whicli  Aildingion,  who  had  great  expe- 
rience in  such  maladies,  assured  him,  from  the  be- 
ginning, would  certainly  tukc  place.  In  his  aigti< 
ment  against  the  abatement  ol  I  nipcachmeDt  by  • 
diasolutioa  t>f  Parliameotj  Mr  Fox  liad  the  support 
of  Mr  Pitt,  and  never  was  a  more  triumphant  reply 
xh?.r\  !v  ■  aiiMVLT  to  the  present  Lord  ChanctUor,  Of 
the  Libel  Bill  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word.  Tho 
country  ftil!  profits  by  it,  and  regards  it  as  a  roost 
■mportant  security  to  our  constitutional  freedom. 
By  bis  exertions  on  the  Russian  Armanu  tit,  he  had 
tbe  satitfactioa  to  save  his  country  from,  at  least, 
ooe  ttaaecassary,  nnjiut,  and  expensive  war.  We 
mtHt  hasten  to  aa  occulAa  wbatt  his  eS»rta  vera 
less  successful. 

Tilt  btginiiinf;  of  ttie  t'rpru  li  iU'vntiiiloii  gave  unU 
versa!  saliifaciian  ti>  tii«  fritjiids  of  liberty  in  this 
country.    Soon  after  th6  taking  of  the  Bastille,  Mr 
Fax  describes  it  »  as  tbe  greatest,  and  much  tbe 
best'etcDt  ibat  aver  happened  in  the  world;"  and 
•ddi^  *'all  m;^  prepossessions  agatatt  Freoefa  con* 
nectlons  Ibr  this  country  will  be  at  an  end.  and  in. 
deed  rnn«t  p.irt  of  my  European  kv^ti-m  of  polities 
Will  be  alterc-il,  it' this  rc'volulion  lias  the  consequence 
that  I  CApict."     Wlicn  the  King  ot"  Fri'iice  wan 
brought  back  from  Vurenncs,  a  report  h.iving  been 
circulated  in  England  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  National  Assembly  to  bring  the  Queen  to  trial 
for  her  life,  lie  composed  a  letter  to  Bamave,  one  of 
tbe  leading  members  of  the  Assembly,  with  wbou 
be  was   per«ionally  unacquainted,  exhorting  Win 
against  sucli  a  riuM-itirc  of  ii-;.  less  crutltv.  wliieli 
could  not  foil  lo  bring  di^gr^ici.'  on  tlic  cause*  oi  It. 
berty.    The  letter  was  never  sent,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  report  proving  to  be  unfounded,  but  we  sub- 
joLr  some  extracts  from  it,  in  order  to  show  the 
.spirit  in  which  it  was  written.  After  an  apology  for 
obtruding  bis  advice  on  one  who  was  unknown  lo 
biai,  except  by  reputation,  and  stating  tbe  bad  ira- 
prcanon  that  any  unneccsssry  severity  to  the  Queen 
would  prodiu-c  in  Lnj^l.-inJ  ; — afti  r  pr.ii.sing  the  As- 
sembly for  tbe  Jirnincss  they  had  disji!avid  on  re» 
cetving  the  news  of  tiie  Kin^-'s  efcapc,  and  urging 
them  to  show  as  much  clemency  and  moderation  in 
pnaftentyt  as  they  Itad  manifested  coobieas  and  re- 
■alutioo  in  danger ; — after  stating  the  argument  for 
aanding  tbe  Queen  out  of  the  COnntry,  or,  at  most, 
Ar  Ooafioing  her  in  a  place  of  security,  he  proceeds 
aafoHows :     De  I'autre  col6,  si  on  hi  juge  ceite  nial- 
hfureuse  ferame,  qu'on  1a  condarane,  ct  qu'elle  su- 
bissc  son  sort,  je  ne  sais  que  trop  bien  que  ce  ser- 
aicnl  ies  enneinii  de  la  libtrtc  qui  en  triomplieront. 
Ua  la  peindra  cctte  liberty  comtne  fence  et  crucUe« 
TOk  IV.  FABT  II. 
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ca  ticfaem  d«  la  reodn  odieuse,  et  parmi  lea  cmaa 

falbles  OB  ne  reuasim  peutetrc  que  trop  bien.  Le  WyW 

de*.potis.me  a  toujours  eu  i'aJdresse  tie  se  servir  dcs 
p;»iSions  des  honimes  pour  Ies  skibjuguer.  11  a  tu  k 
scs  gages  la  superstition  et  I'lnteret  personnel,  et  il 
seroit  bien  facheux  que  la  pitie,  la  plus  aimabie  de 
toutes  Ies  laiblesses  humaines  se  rangeat  nussi  de  son 
C0t6.  Je  nc  sais  si  ^'c  me  trompe,  inais  il  me  par  ait 
que  vous  etes  preclsement  dans  la  poritioQ  CU  VOM 
ponvex  faire  une  action  belle  et  generalise  sans  ia 
mofndre  danger ;  c'est-ft*ilire,  que  vous  etes  dans  la 

prosperite  la  jiioins  equivoque.  Vous  avrz  iKnin6  par 
voi.  tr.ivjux  la  liberie  a  voire  patrie,  et  vous  trouvcz 
dans  elie  une  recompense  a'.issi  touthante  (jue  juste. 
Travaillcz  actuelleiueut  pour  le  genre  humoin  ct 
fiutea  ahner  la  liberte  a  toutes  Ies  nations  de  la  terra 
en  prouvant  qu'elle  nourrit  daus  Tame  non  seulemeai 
les  vertus  mJUes  oomoM  le  courage  ct  la  justme,  maia 
ausii  la  douceur,  la  moderation  et  la  cicoience."— >  • 
i>uch  were  tho  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a  man, 
who  Has  afterwards  represented  to  his  countrymen 
as  the  biiud  apologist  of  ull  the  horrors  of  the  revo> 

lutioo,  and  inditferent  spectator  of  tbtcalaOBttlM  of  ' 
tbe  royal  family  of  i-rauce  I 

Am  the  revolution  departed  from  ib  or^maT  cba^  ' 
neler  of  justice  and  moderation,  its  favourers  in  this 
country  began  to  hit  off.    Mr  Burke,  scandalised  at 
the  cniiiisc.ition  of  church  property,  was  the  first  of 
the  Wliig  party  to  declare  against  it.    His  viulent 
and  outrageous  (luarrel  with  Air  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  too  »  cli  koowa  to  need  to  be  here  related. 
No  event  of  his  life  had  ever  given  such  unfei^ned^ 
aoffow  to  Mr  Fox,  as  this  breach  with  bis  old  firtend, 
and  political  bistnietor.    But  be  bad  soon  many 
otiier  losses  of  the  same  sort  to  deplore.    The  tx. 
cesses  of  tlic  revolution,  the  democratic  forui  it  as. 
sumed,  the  lear  lest  itd  example  should  prove  con- 
tagious in  England,  filled  wiih  alarm  the  older,  rich- 
er, and  more  Aristoeruiie  lacmbers  of  tbe  Whig 
parqr.   Younger  and  more  anient  spirit*,  looking, 
to  the  goodness  of  the  cauae,  diiregarded  the  uii*. 
ftUMM  of  the  instrunent  juaed  to  moaoCt  it ;  and». 
extdting  in  tbe  progma  of  politicaf  freedom  abroad, 
thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  cxii  iullng  and 
enlarging  our  constitutional  rights  ut  home.  A 
schism  "as  gradually  formed  in  the  Wing  party, 
which  tlie  foruiatiou  of  tbe  Hctcks^  of  the  FHentU 
of  the  People,  and  the  royal  proclamatiou  in  blay 
1798j  broiigl\t  to  a  public  explosion.   Mr  Fox  waa. 
eagerly  courted  on  both  sides,  but  if  he  appeared  (o 
hesitate,  it  was  only  to  keep  bis  friends,  if  possiblcj 
together,  and  prevent  a  permanent  separation,  which 
he  foresaw  would  invest  the  minister,  as  it  did,  with 
absolute  power.    Uut  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August,  tlie  massacres  of  September,  the  success  of 
tiic  French  arms  under  Dumourier,  the  violence  and 
indiiCralioa  of  tbe  friends  of  reform  at  home,  spread 
a  panic  terror  over  tite  hind ;  and  tbe  miaister,  who. 
bad  trifled  and  temporised  till  it  was  too  late*  fouad 
liimsrlf  Linwiltingly  forced  into  a  w.ir,  which  hc  bad 
not  wisdom  to  avert  or  genius  to  conduct. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr  Fox  in  his  opposition  to  \\\%% 
disastrous  war,  nor  in  his  subsequent  ettorts  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  On  no  occasion  was  tiie  vi. 
gottr  of  bis  intcikct,  tbe  aagaciiy  of  bis  forcs^bt,  ih« 
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'•t.     firmness  and  resolution  of  his  character,  more  con- 
apicnous  Uian  during  the  struggle  he  maintained 
BfraiList  overwhelming  majontiis  iroin  17ll2  to  IT'.'T. 
l  ill  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  otiicr  alarmi'Sis  of 
the  Whig  party,  joined  administration  in  179*,  he 
•Iwajs  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  reoewing 
hti  connection  with  bfa  old  firieods,  when  their  fenrs 
should  have  subsided  ;  and  at  every  har^h  or  violent 
act  of  the  Government,  his  letters  express  surprise, 
lli.it  the  men  Willi  wham  lie  had  acted  so  longihouUI 
support  sucH  roeasurt'is-     When  finally  st-parattd 
from  hi$  old  ^rittocratic  connections,  and  convinced 
by  fatal  experience  that  the  House  of  Commons 
hadaunk  iDtOtho  paaaive  instrument  of  ministerial 
power, his  opmions  became  graduaUy  more  indlned  to 
Parliamentary  reform,  from  utter  despair  of  teeing 
the  revival  of  ihoic  ('.'ity  (.  p:!;!!'!.  ti  .n:,  to  wliicli  Iil' 
had  been  accuijlunn  il  tn  li'oL  iur  ihu  luc^frvation  o\ 
public  liberty.    But,  ii  he  appealed  io  the  cim-.tilu- 
eat  body  8g.itn?t  ihcir  ri  prfsetitatves,  he  only  JoHow- 
vd  the  ex;itn{iii'  ^  iiich  tiie  Court  and  his  great  op- 
ponent bad  given  in  the  memoiable  diuoluttoo  of 
1784.   Nothing  indispoted  him  lo  ranch  against  the 
House  of  Commons  as  tlic  iiulifTorc  iH  t'  it  iiKin'UVstcd 
on  every  occa&ion  «:n.rc  hbcity  »a>  i'.iiVin^Lii,  or  in- 
justice conituilicd  by  the  govtrDiiitnt.  '  Ar;j;uuKtits 
against  the  war  and  our  alliances,"  he  obt>crvc«,  in  a 
letter  written  in  1794-,  "  are  favourably  heard  in  the 
Home  of  ComraoDSj  though  thej  do  not  get  u«  a  vote; 
but  •entimenti  of  liberty,  and  com|dafaitt  of  oppret* 
sion,  are  very  litth;  nttt  iuled  to.however  well  founded. 
In  short,  libert}!?'  not  popular;  and,  of  those  whonrc 
attached  to  it,  there  are  too  nKiiiy  u  !io  imvL-  wilil  and 
impracticable  schemes  ot  government,  to  which  the 
miieniUeatatewe  are  in,  both  with  respect  to  foreign 
afiars  and  our  coastitutioo,  gtfea  more  plausibility 
and  credit  than  tliey  are  by  Uieir  own  merit  entitled 
to.    The  country  seems  divided  (very  unequally  I 
admit)  between  the  majority,  wlio  arc  subdued  by 
fcurs,  or  corrupted  by  hopi  s  a i.i!  the  minority,  who 
are  waiting  sulkily  for  opportunities  for  violent  re- 
medies.   The  few  who  are  neither  subdued  enough 
to  be  silent  through  £ear,  nor  des|)emtc  enough  to 
give  up  regular  Oppoaitwn,  in  expectation  of  more 
violent  measures,  are  weak  both  in  numbers  and 
weight ;  but,  though  weak,  we  arc  right,  and  tlut 
must  be  our  comfort."    But,  hmvi  vci  i  ii;ingr[l  tru- 
sentiments  of  the  country,  hi.^  uun  npinions  ot"  the 
value  of  politic.il  liberty  were  nut  iilteieil.    "  I  be- 
lieve," says  Ite,  in  another  letter  to  the  same  corrc- 
^ndent, "  the  love  of  political  liberty  is  not  an  error ; 
tittt*  if  it  is  onej  I  am  sure  i  afaidl  never  be  convert- 
ed from  it,  and  I  hope  you  never  will.   If  it  be  an 
illusion,  it  is  one  that  hasi  brouj:ht  foith  more  of  the 
best  noalities  and  exiTlion>  ot'  the  liunjau  mind  than 
all  other  causes  put  totj;etlitT  ;  smd  it  serves  to  give  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  which,  without 
h^woiuld  be  insipid." — "  We  live,"  he  observes  on  ano* 
tbw  occaakin» "  in  tiaaes  «f  violence  aud  of  «itremea^ 
and  alt  those  who  arc  for  creating,  or  even  tot 
retaining,  chc  l  s  u  i  mi  power,  are  considered  as  ene- 
mies to  order,  i  1  uvi  ever,  one  niust  do  one's  duty,  and 
one  niujt  endeavour  to  do  it  sv  iihout  p.nsjion."  Ailer 
relating  the  tiaal  junction  of  his  old  friends  with  ad- 
idnlMntioD,  be  adds,  **  Yon  will  «hDj  imagine  how 


much  I  fed  the  separation  from  persons  with  whom  f«. 
I  had  been  so  lunjj  in  the  habit  of  agreemg  ;  it  seem-  '^^^/^ 
cd  in  Millie  wjiy  r.t  it  I  liiiil  the  world  to  begin  anew; 
and,  it  I  could  have  done  it  with  honour,  what  I  should 
best  have  liked,  would  have  been  to  retire  from  poli- 
tics altogether;  but  thia  couM  not  he  done,  and 
therefore  there  renaios  noAfaig  but  to  get  together 
what  remains  of  our  party,  and  brpin,  like  Sisyphus^ 
to  roll  up  the  stone  again,  whiel),  long  before  it 
re.icln  s  the  summit,  iti.iy  pri(h.ilih  roll  down  acain." 

The  last  of  these  extract*  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defection  of  some  of  the  friends  he  moat  IvF* 
cd  and  vsteeined«  lie  was  still  convinced  of  the  oecM* 
sity  of  party  connections,  in  order  to  mdntain  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  this  country.  He  argues  the 
question  at  length  with  his  corrcKpondent,  and  con- 
cludes by  saying,  "  liut  the  decisive  argument  upon 
(he  subject  .tppears  to  me  to  be  this  :  Is  there  any 
other  mode  or  plan  in  this  country  by  which  a  ra- 
tional man  can  hope  to  stem  the  power  and  influence 
OC  the  crown  ?  I  am  sure  that  neither  experience 
aor  any  well  reasoned  theory  has  ever  shown  any 
other.  Is  there  any  other  plan  which  Is  likely  to 
make  so  f;reat  a  number  of  persons  rt  !<i<;t  the  tempta- 
(iinis  of  titles  and  emoluments  ;  and,  if  ihc»e  things  are 
so,  ou^ht  «  e  to  abandon  a  system  from  which  so  much 
good  iias  been  derived,  because  some  tnea  have  act- 
ed inconsistently;  and  because,  from  the  drann- 
atancca  of  the  nuNneni,  we  ««e  not  likely  le  act  with 
nncbeflect?"  It  was  with  great  reluctance,  how- 
ever, and  with  great  violence  to  his  o«  n  »-j!.lH  s,  thnt 
lie  persevered  in  tJiis  fruitless  struggle.  "  I  am  (juite 
!>ick  of  polities,"  he  says  in  August  1794,  "  and  at- 
tend to  them  only  because  I  think  it  a  duty  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  my  characterlo 
quit  them  at  sndt  ■  moment."  Hin  desire  to  reChe 
irom  public  lift  became  stnmger  in  the  fbllowing 
year.  "  I  grow  every  day  to  think  less  of  public  at* 
fairs,"  he  says  in  April  1795 ;  "  I  wish  I  could  be  per- 
suaded tluit  it  was  right  to  ijuil  luiblie  businef'S,  tor  1 
should  like  it  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express ;  but  I 
cannot  yet  think  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  persevere. 
I  am  ao  sure  that  secession  is  the  measure  a  shabbv 
fellow  woldd  take  in  oar  ctrcomsunces,  that  I  tbinB 
it  can  aeaioely  be  right  for  us.  But,  as  far  «•  wishes^ 
no  man  ever  wished  any  thing  more,  f  am  peifectly 
happy  in  the  country.  I  have  quite  resources  enough 
to  tiiipioy  my  mind,  and  the  f,'reat  resource  of  litera- 
ture I  am  fonder  of  i  verv  day.  I  low  ever,  evenl.-i  and 
circumstances  may  happen,  which  may  make  that 
right,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  pleaaaa^  and  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  btit  they  may." 

The  popul.ir  -ipirit  manifested  against  die  treaiao 
and  sedition  hills,  in  winter  1~!'->~j,  revivetl  his  public 
it'id,  but  was  far  from  giving;  satistactior*  to  his 
mind.  "  My  view  of  things,"  he  w  rites  in  Novcnabf  r 
1795,  "^is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  1  am  convinced 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  be- 
cone  oomplcteily  aimilut^  or  that  confusion  will 
arise,  of  a  natnro  ahaeet  as  oadi  to  be  deprecated 
as  despotism  itself.  Ministers  mean  to  brbg  oa 
the  first  of  these  evils,  and  I  cannot  disguise  from 
myself  that  there  are  but  too  many  who  wi-h  lV>r 
the  second."  After  bis  success  at  the  Westmia- 
itermoetinf  ogidnst  the  bOls,  heaafs,  <«rtiadcar 
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F«b     we  have  the  popularity,  and  I  luapcct  we  shall 
'heve  k  judnmny  among  the  loner  daatei.  I 
need  not  tell  you  bow  I  dislike  thit  ilete  of 

thing*,  but  I  cannot  lubmit  quietly  to  Mr  Hutne'a 

eulhciiufiii,  whicli  l-i  c[miiri;T  on  very  f.ist."  As  lie 
became  in:>rc  pcrsaadLil  oi  the  existence  ot  d  strong 
gpiril  of  libtrty  anion^  the  lower  tl.is^cs,  lie  became 
more  inclined  to  the  popular  doctrines  of  purlmrtien- 
tary  reform.  In  1796,  he  expre&^i-'S  himsclt'  ill  the 
following  manner  upon  tiiat  aubjeci:  "  Ferhapa. 
hiatead  of  saying  nam  that  the  power  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons  oiii;lit  in  be  first  restored,  and  its  C<m- 
stitution  consideitd  aftLrwartls,  it  would  be  belter  to 
invert  the  order,  ;uul  to  sav,  parhaiiicnt  should  first 
be  reformed,  and  then  restored  to  its  ju«t  influence. 
You  will  obaerre  diat  I  stMc  this  opinion  as  being 
mine  now,  in  contradistinction  to  those  timet  when  tbe 
Whig  party  was  only  beaten,  but  not  dispened,  aod 
when  1  certainly  was  of  a  different  opinion.  At  pie* 
cent  I  think  we  ought  to  go  farther  towards  agree- 
ing  v«  ill)  the  democratic  or  popular  party  than  at  any 
former  period,  for  the  following  reasons :  H'r,  us 
a  party,  I  fear  can  do  notliing,  and  the  contest  mu»t 
be  between  the  Court  and  the  Democrats.  Theae 
last,  without  our  assistance,  will  cither  be  too  weak 
10  resist  the  Court,  and  then  comes  Mr  Huioe'a  ei»* 
thanatia,  which  you  and  I  think  the  worst  of  all 
events  ;  or,  if  tliey  arc  strong  enough,  bein^'  wluilly 
unmixed  with  any  aristocratic  leaven,  and  full  of 
rcstniTOcnt  against  us  for  not  joinit);,'  thein,  «  ^o, 
probably,  to  greater  excesses,  and  bring  on  the 
only  state  of  things  which  can  make  a  man  doubt 
whether  tbe  deapotiam  of  monarchy  is  not  tbe  irent 
of  all  erils.* 

Tlie  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  Ffntc  of  things 
to  which  lie  alluded  in  his  letter  cf  April  17!)5  came 
to  p.iss.  Ills  remaining  political  fiiciuis  were  per- 
suaded that  it  was  useless  to  persevere  lunger  in 
their  parliamentary  exertions,  and  that  it  was  even 
"  in  fome  degree  hurtful,  as  tending  to  deceive  tbe 
oouatrr  into  an  opinion  that  the  Hoiise  of  Commoiis 
was  still  a  place  in  wbidi  it  was  worth  while  to  try 
the  effect  of  argument  and  reason'."  When  he  found 
that  no  good  was  lo  be  done  iti  Parliament,  that  no 
bene&ciai  impression  was  to  be  made  on  the  country, 
and  that  the  friends  for  whom  he  was  ready  to  sacri> 
fice  bta  time  and  inclinations  wished  iiim  to  retire 
fioin  piibiie  Ul^  trith  doubt  and  hesitation  in  his 
nSmi  aa  to  tbe  propneijof  the  meature,  he  gave  bia 
eeosent  to  the  seeestiott  i  reaolnng  no  longer  to  attend 
his  duty  in  tbe  House  of  Comniun^.unle'is  particular- 
ly called  upon  to  do  so  by  his  own  cunsiiiucnts. 

Having  once  retired  to  St  Anne's,  he  found  such  en- 
jmrment  in  the  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  a  country 
lin^  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  ho  could 
ttdw  and  then  be  brought  back  to  the  Uotise  of  Com- 
mons. The  happiest  years  of  hn  lift  were  these  he 
possed  in  retircmcnl,  from  ITp?  to  1802.  He  still 
took  a  lively  interest  in  public  eoiicerns, and  applumU 
ed  and  encournj^'ed  the  exertions  of  his  fi  itnds,  when 
they  returned  to  Parliament,  but  he  could  seldom  be 
induced  to  follow  their  example.  His  time  passed 
placidly  and  Mreeablr,  in  books,  ooavanatioo,  and 
the  society  efhis  fiunily.  He  hod  alwaya  been  fimd 
«f  ganienrngt  end  hie  residence  in  tbe  oeontty  gafe 


him  a  turn  for  farming.  Of  the  amusements  of  his 
cariy  years,  the  love  of  shooting  was  the  only  one 
in  which  he  continued  to  indulge,  and  the  eserdae 
it  gave  him  pTCSerred  bis  healui.   His  passion  for 

liter.iture,  which  li  id  never  subsided  entirt  Iv,  reviv- 
ed auJ  became  sUuiiger  than  over.  Pot  iry  and  cri- 
ticism were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  liistory  his 
amusement.  He  applied  with  ardour  to  th<>  tstudy  of 
the  Creek  tragedians,  and  as  his  prutieiency  in« 
cnasedj  he  found  an  agreeable  occupation  for  his 
miod  in  the  niceties  and  diffieuldes  of  that  noiUe 
language.  Soire  time  a!!er  hi.s  retreat,  he  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  of  v.  ritin^  a  History  of  the  Ivevolution  of 
l688.  He  liui),  nimy  years  before,  expressed  him- 
self iu  the  tolli  vvi;  manner  of  the  work  of  our 
great  historian  :  '  I  think  Mr  Hume's  bistOiy  ef 
Charles  1.  the  most  mischievous  book  that  ever  wae 
written.  It  is  written  with  more  ar(  than  any  other 
pan  of  his  work  infinitely,  and  is,  I  think,  in  that  view 
a  masterpiece.  J  do  not  think  any  answer  to  it  or 
ci>nin;ent  on  it  wocld  do  much  ^"^kI,  or  at  least  not 
so  ittudi  a4>  another  tti^lory  of  the  liaivi  wriu^jo  with 
his  art,  or  even  with  the  half  of  it,  in  the  opposite 
view."  Hut,  though  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of  a 
new  history  of  the  civil  war,  as  an  antidote  to  Hume> 
may  possibly  have  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  a 
work  on  English  history,  the  period  he  selected  for 
his  invn  labours  sIiohs,  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
Set  liiaiiii'lf  up  as  a  rival  to  that  great  historian.  His 
sole  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  tell  tlie  story 
of  the  Revolution,  to  explain  how  it  was  brought 
about,  and  to  show  in  what  its  constitutional  value 
consisted.  Had  he  lived  to  conqplete  his  plan,  the 
crilidraiB  en  Hone,  in  his  introduction,  would  have 
formed  but  a  small  pari  of  his  book. 

Mr  Fox  went  abroad  with  Mi  ?  Fox  in  summer  ] 
partly  from  curiosity  to  see  France  after  the  cxtiaor- 
(litiary  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  that  country, 
and  portly  to  collect  docuuicnfe  fiw  Us  history.  As 
the  constant  friend  of  peace,  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm wherever  he  went  by  the  Rcndi  people, 
nnd  treated  with  diatinguiahed  civility  and  attention 
by  their  Government.  He  had  several  long  con- 
versations witli  the  First  Consul,  in  which  the  latter 
talked  to  him,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  on  a  variety 
of  topics, — ^on  the  Concordat  then  recently  made,— 
on  the  Trial  by  Jury,— 4n  the  licentionsness  of  the 
English  newspapers,— 00  the  difiaenoe  between 
Asiatic  and  European  soeie^.  On  ene  eoen^, 
Napoleon  havbg  insinuated  VtM  Mr  Vmdham  was 
concerned  in  the  assassination  plots  agaiint  his  per- 
son, Mr  Fox  vindicated  bis  old  friend  with  warmth 
against  so  odious  and  unfuundiid  an  imputation. 
Having  finished  bi«  labours  at  Paris,  durnig  which 
be  collected  a  large  mass  of  materials  for  his  history, 
he  went  to  La  Gnoge,  the  country  seat  of  his  fricsnd 
Le  Fayette,  and, after  passing  some  days  there  most 
l^reeahly,  returned  to  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  be  found  great  irritation 
iu  F.nglantl  against  the  Consular  tioveriiment,  aiul 
an  absurd  cry  for  war  raised  by  the  newspapers, 
and  re-echoed  by  all  who  expected  in  any  way  to 
profit  by  tluit  calamity.  Ministers  were  appanody 
ttndecided,  and,  in  the  hopes  of  confirming  then  m 
«  pacific  diapositiaof  be  lesolved  for  n  sbort  thne  le 
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>'»«•  renew  hii  attendance  in  Parliament  "  I  »iiaii  w- 
tend  on  the  aJUres*,"  ho  »a)«,  "  because,  though,  if 
the  uiaiauy  ia  warlike,  I  bate  no  hope  of  diMuadioK 
them ;  on  the  other  hand,  thej  arc  i>aeifie,  I  may 
serve  in  muiic  degree  to  encourage  them.''  Besides 
his  i;(  iu  rji  objections  to  war,  where  it  could  be 
avoi  lnl  whh  liL  j'our,  he  thought  there  was  "  in  tiiis 
case  a  moral  certainty  of  failing  in  our  object,  and  of 

Kfaadizing  Trance  still  more  than  we  had  done." 
ice  thouid  be  preaenred,  "  if  it  could  be  done  with 
haiiour»"  and  be  rad  do  doabt  it  might,  provided  our 
Government  was  so  disposed.  If  Pitt,  who  had  oot 
yet  declared  hinself,  should  be  for  peace  and  Ad> 
dington,  there  ivoiiUi  he  no  occasion  lor  the  olil  f)|)- 
position  iuJ%i(>g  iui  active  pail;  but  li  lie  stiouid  join 
fhe  war  party,  or  "  hold  a  conduct  between  peace 
and  war,"  then  Addington  will  want  support, 
*'  and  (he  suoport  given  him  will  be  both  ugeful 
and  honoutraUe."  He  had  been  told,  that  he 
should  "  be  aa  much  ahuted  for  pacific  language 
noiv  lU  lie  had  been  ten  ye.irs  b,  fore,  !>ut  bLin^*  in 
Parliament,  he  uo^  ili.tcruiiiitd  not  lo  blink  kuc  Ii  ;i 
(]UL'Slii>n ;"  and,  on  making  the  trial,  fouo:!  "  Ins 
jpcccli  in  favour  of  peace  better  received  bj  titc 
House  than  any  he  had  made  since  tJie  Rowao  W' 
■nament."  The  country  in  ge^nd,  he  «a«  peieuad- 
pd,  w««  bidined  to  peace;  and  while  tliere  wat 
■•'  h'lj!.'  wf  tMiitriliijttntr  10  preveiil  ";ir,  tie  fi  ll  him- 
Sclt  Hi  a  fliaiuicr  buatid"  not  lo  di^cuittiuue  hi»  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
short  session  before  Christmas  cioH'd,  ho  still  thought 
Alin'^lers  f.inccrcly  desirooi  of  auiinlaining  peace. 
*«  If  1  have  any  feara,"  he  aayi  OD  the  29Ui  of  De. 
eember  1 80S,  *'  It  ia  only  fiom  a  aucpidon  of  a  wont 
of  l  oiir.iu'e  in  Ministers  to  speak  out  what  they  real- 
ly tliiiik,  and  if  they  should  lon^  continue  to  be 
afraid  of  spe.ikmi:  bold  [laeilic  lai:i;u.ii:e,  ill  Ir.miour.s 
may  ari>e,  arid  war  begin  without  any  wish  for  it  in 
either  government." 

Jt  baa  been  infidionaly  said,  that  Mr  Fox,  afWr 
his  return  from  Ptiria,  was  onwDlin^ly  dragged  from 
his  retirement  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  in 
order  to  support  their  views  in  Parliament,  and  that 
his  health  and  co  ufiirt  vieie  sacrificed  to  the  r  p  uty 
objects.  The  futt  is  ilin  clly  the  reverse.  It  wits  he, 
who  urged  tlicni  to  attend,  not  they,  who  solicited 
him.  His  return  to  public  life  was  his  own  <ponta- 
Dcous  act,  imtolieitea  and  unexpected  by  hin  friends. 
His  object,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  assist  ia  the 
preservation  of  peace ;  and  when  the  message  tn 
Alaicli  1803  ha  t  his  eyes  to  the  real  inten- 

tions of  the  Minibiry,  liis  indignation  at  the  hollow- 
aesa  and  duplicity  of  their  conduct  made  him  per- 
aeverc  in  bis  parliamentary  nttcniLince.  From  the 
atate  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commoni)  he  began 
also  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  revival  of  a  Whig  Op* 
position,  such  as  had  existed  before  the  fiital  sdiism 
in  17i>'2 ;  and  with  his  opinions  of  the  neeeSKity  of 
party  connections,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaiMin;^ 
public  liberty  in  this  coutitry,  ilurc  was  no  personal 
sacrifice  he  tvas  not  willing  to  make  for  the  attaitv- 
nent  of  such  an  end.  The  revival  of  his  fonaeroon* 
*  section  with  bis  old  friends  was  the  object  nearest  to 
his  heart;  and  In  Lord  Gnanlle,  ttiough  a  a««p  aa- 
«odal«*  1m  fbuad,  ai  lit  had  fbniMrlj  dene  in  liOtd 


North,  an  honourable  coadjutor,  with  whom  he  could 
act  in  perfect  conlidenoe,  though  they  h  >1  difiifred 
warmly  on  points  that  were  M»  longer  subjects  of 
public  discuision.    He  was  even  r><<:ly  to  (arm  a 

junction  with  Mr  Pitt,  till  he  l1i^t  <lVl  ^^li  that  Pitt, 
though  willing  to  join  in  opposing  parlicu'ar  tm  asurcs 
of  ad:nuii-;ration,  would  not  break  with  ilie  Court 
by  going  into  regular  opposition.    It  is  a  certain 
Diet,  thai,  of  all  hU  party,  Mr  Fox  was  the  per- 
apB  most  anxious  to  form  a  coalition  with  Loid 
Grcntrille  s  and,  that  whatever  dilBculties  occurred  M 
retard  that  Junction,  they  arose  not  from  him,  but 
from  his  friends.    He  considered  then,  as  he  had 
d'>ne  from  the  time  of  the  American  wsr,  ilie  inrtu- 
CDce  of  the  Crown  to  be  the  roost  dangerous  cuemj 
to  good  governmi'ot  in  this  country  ;  and  the  vio- 
lence expressed  for  war,  after  the  royal  message, 
contrasted  with  what  ho  conceived  to  have  bees 
previously  the  general  disposition  for  peace,  he  re< 
garded  as  a  strong  eonfinnation  of  all  his  apprebea* 
sion*".    "  Tin-  Kiii^'V  MinI^te^,"  he  says  in  .VI arch 
"  be  he  »iiu  ite  may,  is  in  peace,  at  last,  all 
powerful;  whether  or  not,  in  case  of  a  war,  tlie  uni- 
versal apprehension  of  mischief  from  the  weakness 
of  those  men  could  do  any  thing  may  be  more  of  a 
qneslion,  but  even  in  that  case  1  think  the  Cro«m  ia 
earnest  would  beat  us  all."   This  inilaence,  he  con* 
teni!r:?,  r:ot  only  t'  l^  I  rrii;  (1  mi'i/s  ncti-ir.^,  but  even 
»»rtyed  l.lt•l^«puuuu^,    "  1  .vliould  n>.t  he  .siirpi  iiud," 
he  says  in  January  1804,  "  il,  in  a  ►bm  t  time,  the 
prefent  Mini>ttr  is  reckoned  the  abiext  man  in  the 
kinj^i  oji  ;  ur,  if  that  cannot  be  conipai^sed,  it  will 
be  thought  and  maintained,  that  a  Minister  without 
abilities  u  the  best  for  thb  coontry.**   He  was  ai^ 
xious  for  a  junction  of  parties,  not  from  motives  of 
personal  ambition,  but  in  order  to  counteract  this 
Kniii's'.    "  A  staitd  should  be  lUUnipttd,  which, 
though  unsuccessful  at  present,  will  keep  suiucthing 
alive  agniiisi  other  times.    To  temporise  is  certain, 
absolutely  ceriMin,  confimaiion  of  the  evil ;  no  na- 
tion ever  did,  or  ever  caa,  recover  from  slavety  by 
such  tnctliods." 

The  first  distinct  overture  for  a  formal  coalition  of 
what  were  then  called  the  New  and  Old  Opposition, 
was  made  in  January  180K  and  cnmc  from  the 
friends  of  I.oril  (irenviile.  It  wa«i  projin^ed  to  cii- 
opcra;L-  in  a  £<y-temntic  opposition,  for  the  purpose 
of  overturning  .Mr  Addingtoa's  admintstration,  and 
of  substituting  in  its  place  one  upon  the  most  eoa^ 
prehensive  basis  possiDlc.  To  this  proposal  Mr  Fox 
Was  willing  fn  have  :ieivr!i:[l  at  once:  but  o.iitig  to 
some  repugnance  on  the  part  of  his  fm  iuis,  i:  was 
settled,  timt  the  two  parties  *-hould  co  i^ptrate  an.l 
concert  together  the  measures  t(»  be  hrougltt  forward 
in  I'ariiament,  in  order  to  give  to  their  debates  and 
divisions  all  the  Btren|,th  they  could,  without  aay 
formal  or  compact  engngement  in  case  of  snceeia« 
Till'  s  ime  proposition  had  been  made  to  Mr  Pitt,  who 
OA  lied  that  the  present  MiniHry  was  weak  and  it^ 
aiUqiiate  to  the  i  ii-i^.  (hat  their  dismi--^ion  would 
be  a  beuetit  lo  the  country,  and  that,  in  case  of  such 
an  event,  an  administration  should  be  formed  on  ths 
broadest  possible  basis.  If  his  Majesty,  on  audi  an 
occasion,  were  to  aend  for  him,  be  should  tbiidt  H 
rigbt  to  cadeavoor  to  conpfehmtd  in  ibo  arraagt- 
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nmt  aU  partiei^  tni  et en  those  who  had  been  omt 
lioatUe  to  Mm;  but  though,  on  many  point*,  be 
would  •upport  the  uvw  opposition  if  it  t;>ok  {)lacc,  (le 
was  determined  never  to  en^jus^e  *  ith  uny  set  of  iiieu 
in  sy»tcvii;itic  op|)osition,  Sui.'li  «'us  the  state  ot 
parties  at  the  meeting  of  Faili:im''nt  in  Fcbruarjr 
1804.  As  the  session  advaiieed,  .Mr  I'itt  grcwBdre 
hoatileto  Ministarai  and,^  after  the  £as^  nccMb 
the  three  partiet  fa  opporitkm  acted  In  eoneert  with 
BO  imich  vigour,  that  NTr  Addington  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  resign.  Mr  Pitt,  nho  wjs  sent  for  to  form 
a  new  administration,  li  ul  previously  deeian  d  th;it 
he  would  endeavour  to  form  one  in  conjunction  «  itli 
Lord  Grcnville  and  Mr  Fox  ;  but  if  he  t'oumi  his 
Majesty  impracticable,  he  should  feel  hioiself  bound 
to  try  one  by  bimtelf.  The  reault  fa  wdl  knoira. 
His  Majesty  was  found  to  be  impracticable  on  the 
subject  of  Mr  Fox.  Lord  Grenvllle,  though  unfet- 
tered by  cni,'a^'emcnts,  n  fii^^ed  to  concur  in  an  ad- 
ministruiion  trotii  which  Mr  I  uk  was  excluded  ;  and, 
by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  "  siti^fied  thojc" 
persons  of  the  old  opposition,  "  who  had  been  most 
prejudiced"  against  a  junction  of  the  two  parties. 
Idr  Pittf  abandoned  by  all,  except  his  pemmal  friends 
and  odhercnti,  was  oompidled  t»  codooe  wkk  \be 
wtecki  of  the  admbfatretioa  be  bad  cootribuied  to 
dntroy. 

Alter  vai  ious  itu  IT<  i  tual  attempts,  during  the  rc- 
ce^:^,  to  sti  cnutlien  the  government,  Mr  I'ltt  found 
hiiiiiclf  <.h  i;;L'd,  hi  fore  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to 
take  back  Mr  Addington  into  office.  A  fresh  quar- 
Kd  eiuued ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr 
Addingtnn  (now  Lord  Sidmoutli).  and  his  friends, 
ag.iin  levi^jned.  Insinuations  were  tii«i  thrown  out 
of  un  interuion  to  negotiate  with  Oppnsitiun  ;  ^ot, 
if  such  overtures  had  been  made,  the  new  engage- 
ments contracted  on  the  Continent,  independent  of 
other  reasons,  must  have  put  a  stop  to  the  negoti»> 
tion.  RuBsia*  offended  at  the  arrogaDce  of  Napoleon, 
had  expressed  her  desire  to  form  a  cloKer  connection 
with  (mat  Britain.  It  had  been  the  odvicc  of  Mr 
Fox,  that  adviiiit:i;,^e  shi  uld  be  taken  of  this  di-no-:- 
tion  to  propose  rea^oiiiible  terms  of  peace  to  France, 
uiuJer  the  mediation  of  Alexander;  and,  if  these 
were  refuircd,  to  conclude  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Kussia,  but  on  no  account  to  provoke  a  fresh  Con* 
tincDtal  war,  whicli  must  ruin  Austria,  if  unsuccess. 
fol.  Unhappily  this  advice  was  not  taken  ;  .\ustria 
was  seduci  d.  or  r;itfitr  bribed,  into  a  declaration  of 
hostilit:e6.  i'he  war  was  pre-eminently  unfortunate, 
and  uli  tio])o  f  nr  n  time  extinguished  of  any  balance 
to  the  powtr  ol  1  lance  upon  the  Continent. 

Tltc  death  of  Mr  Titt  di^^solvcd  the  administration 
he  had  formed.  Lord  Orenvillc  wns  sent  for  by  the 
Kbig;.  and  bad  no  difficulty  in  persuading  his  Majesty 
to  accept  of  the  advice  and  services  of  Mr  Fox. 
When  the  different  parts  of  the  new  administration 
were  to  In-  cis!,  his  hope  an;!  de^.-re  ofpLMfe  in:luced 
Mr  Fox  to  take  the  otfice  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afkirs ;  and,  befeie  his  fttal  iliaess,  he  had 


begun  a  negotiaitian  Ibr  peace  vHh  everjr  appaMnt 
prospect  of  aueeeis.  The  short  time  hw  was  m  olBoe  Vn^V^ 

prevented  him  from  realizinj;  tlic  smigniiu"  expecta- 
tions which  bi»  friends  and  the  p,ihlic  had  conceived 
fron>  hii  piist  conduct  and  principles  of  government. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  was  to 
his  firmness  Mr  Windham  was  indebted  for  the  suc> 
cess  of  his  limited  service  bill,— a  ineMiife  that  had  to 
encounter  every  opposiu'on  which  power  ami  preju- 
dice could  nise  against  it ;  and  that  to  his  exertions, 
and  to  those  of  I.,ord  Grenville,  was  owing  a  re»olu- 
tion  of  botli  Iiou>es  of  I'.irliiinvnf  (o  abulisli  the  slave 
trade,  which  -Mr  I'm,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
bad  failed  to  obtain. 

Mr  Fox  had  inherited  an  uocominoaly  vigorous 
constitution;  but,  about  two  years  before  bis  death, 
he  had  ao  illoess  at  Cheltenham,  which  probably 
laid  the  fouDdaltoit  of  the  malady  that  occasioned  . 

his  death.  His  attendance  r>n  Lord  N'els.)n'>  runer.il, 
in  January  1806,  brougltt  uii  a  ci<!iipiuint  tu  nhich  he  , 
was  ever  after  occasionally  liable.  The  duties  of 
office,  and  the  fatigue  of  constant  attendance  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  did  not  tend  to  restore  or  con- 
firm his  health.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  had 
f  v  in  ptoms  of  dropsy,  both  general  and  local,  and  soon  ' 
afkerwards  Ms  complaint  had  made  sucli  iilarniinj> 
progress  ua  tu  cjicitc  tlic  greatest  ttius  tor  liis  Hfc. 
The  universal  interest  excited  in  his  fate  alfordcd  liie 
surest  evidence  of  his  groat  popularity.  From  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom,  letters  arrived  daily 
to  his  family,  expressing  the  deepest  coocem  in  hia 
aitaatlon,  and  reeomraeodhig  remedies  of  all  sorts  for 
his  disease.  His  malady,  in  the  mean  tirne,  gained 
ground  daily,  aj»d  hi*  physicians  were  at  Itni^ih  com- 
peik  d  to  have  rec  iiir^e  to  the  camnnm  surgical  ope- 
ration for  dropsy  of  tlic  hi  lly,  't  he  relief  obtained, 
as  usual,  was  but  temporary.  The  operation  was  re- 
peated, and  soon  af^er  he  fell  into  a  state  of  languor, 
ihimwbitdi  he  never  recovered.  He  expired  on  the 
lath  of  September  1806,  having  retained  his  senses 
and  understanding  to  the  Inst.  It  has  been  said, 
tlrit  liis  deatli  u as  accelerated  h\  I'le  exldliition  of 
Uigiluhs,  adiniiiiatLTcd  in  the  vain  hope  of  etiectiiig  a 
perfect  cure  of  his  disease  ;  but  the  slory  is  utterly 
false  and  unfounded,  and  has  been  publicly  contra- 
dicted by  hi:>  pityiiicians.  The  cause  of  his  ccmplaint 
was  ascertained  to  he  a  scirrboua  aflfectioa  of  the 
liver. 

"  Mr  Fox,"  to  n-e  the  words  of  one  who  kutw 
h'Ui  well,  diirini;  the  la-t  fdU^n  years  of  his  life, 
and  who  has  delineated  his  character  with  equal 
truth,  force,  and  discrimination,  *  "  united  in  a  most 
lenarjnble  decree,  the  seemingly  repugnant  cha- 
racters of  the  mildest  of  men,  and  the  most  vebe- 
mcnt  tif  Orators.  In  private  life  he  was  gentle,  mo- 
dest, idacable,  kind,  of  simple  manners,  and  so  averse 
from  doL;raat'hni,  as  to  be  not  Only  unobtentatious, 
but  even  something  inactive  in  conversation.  His 
aaperiority  waa  never  fdt  hut  In  the  instnietioa 


"  QiwraeUr^MT  Fox,  by  Sir  JaaeeMaeIchiteib.-»PiiWcd  In  Dr  Vufg  CaDeetloa,  entided,  Ckane- 
tm  ttf  Mr  FoM,  by  Ptaiu>rATRM  Vabvicsmm- 
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FoK.  wbidi  be  iiuparted,  or  in  the  attention  which  his  ge. 
^^^/^^  lunitM  nrabrenee  imullv  directed  to  the  more  ob 


prgfercMC  umnlljr  directed  to  the  more  ob- 
■enben  of  the  comiMiiy.   Tbe  timplicitj  oC 
hii  maimert  wm  fiur  flrom  excludin;  tbat  perfect  uN 

banitv  and  amenity  which  flowed  still  more  from  the 
mil  Jnesi  of  his  nature,  than  from  familiar  intc-rcour&c 
witli  tlu:  moil  poli.sliid  suLiuty  of  Europe.  The 
pleasantry  perhaps  of  uu  mun  uf  wit  had  so  unla- 
boured an  appearance.  It  seemed  rather  to  escape 
from  his  mioa*  than  to  bo  produced  by  it.  He  bad 
Bved  on  the  matt  faitbiate  terms  witb  m  tk  caotem- 
poraries  distinguished  by  wit,  politene**,  or  philoso- 
phy, or  iLtiriiinp,  or  the  talents  of  public  life.  In  the 
course  of  iliirty  years  he  liad  knoHii  aliiiost  every 
man  in  Europtt  whoso  intercoui>c  couUl  nUciigUtcn, 
or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mind.  His  own  literature 
was  Ttrioua  aind  elegant.  In  classical  erudittan, 
which  by  tbe  custtm  of  England  u  more  peculiarly 
called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few  profieased 
scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  delight^  to 
take  refuge  in  jwetrv,  fr*iin  tin-  vtilgnnty  ai  J  irrita- 
tion of  business,  lii-i  o\\a\  virsicii  vvLru  i.'a»y  und 
pleasant,  and  might  have  e!:iin'.ed  no  Ionv  place  umung 
those  which  the  French  t  all  vert  de  tovulc.  The 
poetical  character  of  his  wind  WM  displayed  by  his 
estnundimuy  partiality  for  the  poetry  of  ih«  two 
most  poetical  natiom,  or  at  leatt  languages,  of  the  * 
West,  tliose  of  the  Greets  and  of  the  ImII  ins.  lie 
diiliki'd  political  Conv<:rsatii)ii,  nnd  luvtr  Hilliii^ly 
took  any  [).irt  in  it."  • 

*' To  speak  of  him  justly  as  r.n  Orator  wouM  require 
a  long  essay.  Every  where  natural,  lie  enrricd  into 
public  aometliing  of  that  ainiple  and  n^ligent  exte- 
riof  which  belonged  to  him  in  private.  When  be 
began  to  speak,  a  common  observer  might  hare 
thought  liini  iiwkward;  and  even  a  consummate 
judge  could  only  iuive  been  struck  with  the  i  xtiuisito 
justness  of  his  ideas,  aud  Uie  transparent  simplicity 
of  hb  manners.  But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for 
aoBM  time,  than  be  was  changed  into  anotlier  being. 
Me  forgot  hiniMilf  and  every  Uiinir  around  turn.  He 
thought  only  of  his  aubject.  Hia  gaotua  warned 
and  kindled  as  he  went  on.  H«  dailed  firt  into  bSa 
Tormni  of  iaapetnoot  and  irronatible 


X. 

eloquence  swept  along  l]icir  feehogt  and  cooTictioo. 
He  certainlpr  possessed  above  all  mod  crns  that  union 
of  reatoD,  atoiiUci^,  and  valMvieocei  which  formed 
the  prince  of  oratora.   He  waa  the  moit  Demosihe- 

ncan  spetiker  tiiu-e  tlie  duys  of  ;  ;  :  i  -  I 
knew  him,'  Kiyj»  Jiurke,  in  u  1  .jiii(h,.t.i  written 
after  their  unhappy  diflcrence,  '  wlicti  he  wiis  nine- 
teen i  i-iace  which  time  be  haa  risen,  by  slow  degreei, 
to  be  tbe  most  brilKant  nd  accontpliihed  debater  (ha 
world  ever  saw.' 

**  The  quiet  dignity  of  a  ound  romed  only  by  great 
objects,  the  absence  of  petty  bustle,  the  eiuutin;»t  of 
show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  tlic  [.^ajiuit^b  mid 
do'.s  n.i'i;^hriie>K,  and  the  tlinniuj^h  j;ood-n;iturL'  Mliich 
distinguished  .Mr  tox,  seem  to  render  him  no  unfit 
representative  of  the  old  English  character,  which,  if 
it  ever  changed,  we  ahouki  be  aangntiM  indeed  |o 
expect  to  sec  it  auoceeded  b;  a  better.  Tbe  nmpfi* 
citv  of  his  diarBCter  inspired  confidence,  the  ardour 
oTnis  eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  the  gentle- 
nc-M  (jfliis  iraimers  iii\ited  iueii(L-hii).  '  I  admired/ 
&a)s  ^if  Gliibon,  aicer  describing  a  d^iy  passed  with 
him  at  Lausanne,  '  the  puners  of  a  superior  man,  as 
thty  are  blended,  in  his  attractive  character,  withaU 
the  softness  and  siuiplicity  of  a  clkild :  no  human  be> 
ing  was  ever  more  free  fram  any  taint  of  maUjgniqr, 
vanity,  or  falsehood.'  » 

"  'I'Jir  111!  Inures  «hieh  lie  supported  or  oppoRcd 
may  divide  llu'  Df.iiii.iii  ut  jn).>tentv,  as  tiiev  have  di- 
vidend tltutc  oi  1  lie  [jre^inl  ajic.  liut  lie  "ill  mott 
certainly  conuiitttid  tiie  unanimous  reverence  of  fa* 
ttMV  ^neralions,  by  his  pure  sentiments  towards  ths 
comoionwealtfa,  by  his  imI  for  the  civil  and  religioill 
rights  of  atl  men,  by  bis  liberal  prmciples  flnreondib 
to  mild  government,  to  ttie  uulettered  exercise  of 
the  human  factiUies,  and  the  progrc&sivc  civilization 
of  mankind  ;  by  hii  ardent  love  for  a  country,  of 
which  the  well-being  and  greatness  were,  indeed,  io* 
separable  from  his  own  ^ry  ;  and  by  his  profound 
reverence  for  tliat  ft«a  cooatitotion  which  ha  «M 
universally  admitted  to  undcntaad  better  than  aw 
other  man  of  his  age,  both  in  an  exactly  legal  aad 


m  a  compreheosivdy  phiiosopbical  sense. 


(DJ>J>i.} 


•  This  is  true  of  Mr  Fox  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  only.  Till  his  separation  from  his  old  friends  b 
1795  his  mind  was  too  full  of  political  subjects,  not  to  take  an  eager  part  in  political  conversation  even 
In  private ;  and  when  a  young  nan,  InatCM  of  being  samowfaat  inactive  m  conversation,  he  was  very  mach 
the  ri'Verbe.  Dr  Johnson  was  mistaken  in  supposing  him  hnbituall)' r^ilent  uhtn  in  caBi|piay,  aodhaill' 
signed  a  reason  for  his  supposed  tadlurnity  quite  inconsistent  with  his  real  character. 
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TKt  i  CLIMATB  AMD  10U» 

This  importnnt  part  of  continental  Europe  cxtfiuls 
froiu  tlie  43il  to  the  51st  degree  of  N.  lat.  and  froiu 
long.  8.25  E.  to  long.  4.43  W.  The  greatest 
leoglh  of  Fnncef  above  600  miles,  is  from  E.  to  W. 
^s.  frota  AlMCe  to  Brittany,  a  province  which  pro- 
jects into  the  Atlantic  like  a  wedge,  and  without 
which  Trance  would  approach  in  fonn  to  a  square. 
Its  brindth  from  N,  to  S.  is  about  .'60  miles;  ita 
supcrticiai  extent,  not  yet  exactly  ascertained,  is 
computed  to  exceed  t^QOfiOO  aquaie  mile^  or  1S8 
miltions  of  Engtitih  acres. 

Though  in  point  of  extent  of  coMt  and  ready 
accM*  man  the  interior  to  the  sea.  France  ta  liir 
faifisrior  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  is,  on  tlie  other 
band,  more  fortunate,  in  tlit.sc  respect?,  tli;ui  tlio 
Test  inland  territories  of  Austria  aiul  Uimla.  Slic  has 
tliu  .idvantage  ot'tiiet-e  countries  likewise  in  strength 
of  natural  barrier,  the  Pyrenees  forming  a  great  bul- 
wark on  the  south-wett ;  the  Alpa  on  the  south-east ; 
tb«  Jura  and  the  Voagea  mountams  on  the  east.  Tlie 
Nethettanda  are  the  only  open  part  of  the  frontier 
of  France  ;  the  only  part  where  the  desire  of  extend- 
iiig  tier  territory  is  at  all  confirmed  or  justified  by 
the  circumstances  of  her  physical  position.  It  is 
there,  accordingly,  that  her  sovereigns  have  beta 
tempted  to  aim  at  foreign  conquest,  and  where,  ai\er 
being  re|ieatedly  flattered  by  temporary  triumphs, 
tnew  armies  have  been  overpowered  by  coalitions,  and 
they,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  made  to  aoffier  dearly 
fbr  the  short-lived  acquisition. 

The  surfucc  of  France  exliibitf,  in  general,  an  ad- 
vaiitagtous  succession  of  high  und  low  ground.  Less 
level  than  Poland,  the  north  of  ticrmari}',  or  tlie 
greater  part  of  European  Russia,  it  is,  on  tiie  whole, 
MM  moantainous  than  Sftia  or  Italy,  and  may  with 
mat  propriety  be  oompored  to  Einknd*  widi  this 
dfaitiDCtlon,  that,  white  In  the  latter  the  moantainoos 
tracts  are  in  the  north  and  west,  in  France  they  are 
,  in  tJie  south  ami  eait.  Passing  over  the  lofty  ridgea 
whicli  fonn  the  frontier  line  of  F.'ance  on  the  side  of 
the  i'yrenecs,  tlic  ihc  Jura,  the  Vosgcs,  and 

con6ning  our  attention  to  the  interior,  we  find 
throughout  Flanders*  Ficardy,  Noininad^>  «od  the 
countries  to  the  narA  andeOath  of  the  iMm,  a  Ie?el 
country,  diversified  occasionally  by  hills,  either  in- 
guiatcd  or  in  succession,  but  by  none  of  the  massy 
elevations  entitled  to  Uie  name  of  nioutitains.  Tiiese 
we  du  not  meet  until  reaching  the  south  uf  Cham* 
pagne  and  north  of  Burgundy,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Me«ise,  the  Moselle,  the  Sadne,  the  Seine.  From 
this  bleak  quarter  (lat.  47  and  48)  a  very  lon^  range 
of  mountains  proceeds  from  north  to  sooth  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  course  first  of  the  Saone  and 
subsequently  of  the  Uhone,  until,  on  approaching  the 
Mediterranean,  they  branch  off  to  tito  south-west 


and  joSa  Ae  Pyrenees.  Tfadfr  greateat  height  is  b 

Auvergnc,  about  lat.  45,  where  t!iis  chain,  or  more 
properly  a  lateral  branch  of  it,  uttains,  nt  the  moun« 
tains  caliid  Cantal  and  Puy  dc  Dame,  an  elevation 
of  tuUy  tiOOO  feet,  and  has  its  highest  ridn;e  covered 
with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  tlic  year.  Another, 
but  a  much  less  loAy  range,  extends  from  Bpcdeaux 
to  the  south  -east,  a  distance  of  150  mHeSy  UDtil  il 
reaches  the  Pjreneee.  The  smaller  chains  arc  numc* 
rotts  in  the  east  and  80Uth«east  of  the  kingdom,  viz. 
in  Lorraine,  the  Nivernois,  Dauphiny,  Provence ; 
uhn  in  part  of  the  inferior,  particularly  the  Limousin 
and  (Juienne.  Tliey  are  interspersed  with  exten- 
sive plains,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  south  and  east  of 
France  arc  rugged  and  elevated  tracts,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  to  ttnt  oouiitiy  what  Walea  and  ScoUaad 
are  to  Great  Britam. 

The  course  of  the  great  rivers  is  easily  connected  Rivnk 
with  this  view  of  the  .surface  of  the  territory  of  France. 
The  Moselle,  the  Mcuoe,  the  Marnc,  the  Aube,  the 
Seine,  the  Yonne,  taking  their  rise  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain  chain,  between  lat.  47  and  48, 
flow  all  to  the  north  or  north-west,  until  reaching 
the  sea,  or  quitting  the  territory  of  France.  From  dw 
southern  slope  of  the  same  range  proceed  the  Saone, 
the  Doubs,  the  Ain.  'i'hefe,  along  with  many  smaller 
streams,  arc  nil  received  by  tlie  Khone,  which  tlows 
almost  due  soutli,  with  a  full  and  rapid  current,  until 
it  reaches  the  Mediterranean.  The  Loire  has  by 


the  longest  course  of  any  river  io  Fraoee.  It  risei 
to  the  southward  of  lat.  45,  flow*  m  a  northern  di< 

rection  above  200  miles  ;  turns,  near  Orleans,  to  the 
we«t,  is  joined  by  the  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne  from 
the  south,  and,  after  receiving  tlie  Sarthe  from  the 
north,  falls  into  the  AtlanUc  below  Nantes.  The 
(iaronne,  a  river  of  less  length  of  course,  but  of  a 
great  volume  of  water,  descends  from  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  flows  northward,  and,  afkar 
leoeiviog  from  theae  mountains  a  number  of  tributary 
streams,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Arridgc,  turtM  to 
the  westward  near  Montauban  (lat.  H) ;  it  falls 
itito  the  Allanticaftcrbeingaugmented  by  the  waters 
of  the  Tarn,  Aveyron,  Lot,  and  finally  the  Dor- 
dognc,  all  Aowing  from  the  western  face  of  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne. 

Fiance  haa  very  few  lakes,  either  in  the  mooQtaiii- 
ons distrfata  of  the'south,  or  in  thegreat  letels  of 
north  and  west.  It  contains,  however,  a  number  of 
maritime  inlets,  forming  inland  ba}  ;*,  and  communi- 
cating with  tlie  sea  only  by  a  channel  of  greater  or 
le>-s  width.  These  occur  partly  on  the  south-west 
coast  in  Gascony ;  mnre  in  the  south  and  south-east 
in  LangOcdoc  and  Provence*  Their  want  of  depth 
prevents  them  firom  serving  ii  roadateada  fiir  diip- 
ping,  and  they  are  useful  chieflj  Ibr  fiaUng^  or  lor 
the  manufacture  of  bay-salt. 

France  has  much  less  of  artificial  or  ornamental  FoitUSi 
plantations  than  England,  and  much  more  of  natural 
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Siiuaiim,  kretU,  the  total  csteiM  «f  gtooad  covcnd  bj  wood 
ExicBt^&c  ijeing  computed  *t  M^entecii  millioiw  of  acres,  or 

one-eij;litli  nl"  tlie  tcrritorwil  surface  ofilie  kingdom. 
rur«iil£  are  found  in  alincMt  c?ery  drjiarttiifjit.  Lower 
Normandy  contaiiud  bcvtral  of  coni-iderablc  extent. 
There  U  u  iarge  one  at  Foniaineblcuu,  onl^  45  miles 
from  Paris ;  and  a  larger  to  ibe  north  of  tiie  Loire, 
IB  the  vicinity  of  OrJeoM.  Tfaoae  aituated  in  the 
oeighboafhood  of  the  sea,  or  of  navigable  rivera,  or 
of  j;nat  works  i^ucJi  glass-liou.'ta  and  iron-fuun- 
dtrii-s,  liiiTi'  I'Jiij;  1)1  en  tiuhjcctid  lo  un  i;npro»itli;iil 
conf.uuij)tion,  so  ili.it  at  {jft-int  the  ()rir.cij)al  fori-sts 
are  at  a  great  distance  inland,  pttrticul ^ri y  in  the  east 
of  tiie  ki^gdoUj  in  the  departnient  ol  Ardcnnet,  and 
in  the  loog  mountainotu  tract  that  fonna  the  booo- 
dary  of  France  od  the  aide  of  SwitMriaml. 

9iMn0ft  The  want  of  ornamental  plantations,  and  still  more 
the  almost  total  want  of  hedges,  formsi  a  great  de- 
duction from  the  beauty  of  scenery  in  France,  and 
deprives  the  country  ol  ihc  cheerful  aspect  so  atrik« 
ing  ia  England.  I'he  nearest  approach  to  tlic  latter 
it  seeo  in  travelling  through  the  freah  paaturei  and 
gentle cfuoenees  of  Normandy:  of  the  odier  pro« 
Vinoett  aome,  like  Picardj,  Champagne,  Poitou,  con- 
aist  of  wide  uninteresting  levelM ;  while  others,  such 
as  Auvergno,  part  of  Upper  Lan-^uedoe,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Alps  and  1')  renees,  coiitaui  a  bM  but 
bleak  icenery.  The  mo:st  beautiful  and  picturesque 
view*  are  to  be  found  in  the  Linoiuio,  or  on  the 
bwdera  of  the  gteat  riven.  The  faanlit  of  the  Loire 
fi«m  Orleaoa  tMMtwanl  are  praverbially  beautiful. 
The  Rhone,  bordered  by  mountains,  has  generally 
a  hold  and  occaaiou.ilJy  a  wild  as()i ct.  'I  lie  Seine, 
equally  wide,  but  inuen  more  iranquil,  tiowi>  liuaugli 
verdant  but  less  Jtrikln^  lai  d.-capes. 

CVaiatc.         In  a  country  of  so  great  extebt  and  of  mch  direr- 
■iiied  surface  an  France,  it  is  difBcuIt  to  condense  a 
deacriptton  of  the  clinutc  into  a  him  flonpfeheoaive 
heads.  The  noat  natonl  division  it  into  the  North, 
Santli,  niid  Central  regions.    Tlie  mutti,  comprising 
Flanders,  Ficardy,  Nurmandy,  iirittatiy,  aud,  in  ge- 
neral, all  that  |iu:i  ol  ri.iMce,  that  would  be  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  <liagunal  line  from  lat.  47  on  the 
wcaktoJati  49  on  the  east  frontier,  bears  a  great 
iwanibltncr,  both  in  temperature  and  produce,  to 
the  tooth  of  England.   There,  at  with  ut,  the  pre- 
domiiiiuit  culture  is  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
fucli  tiuits  as  appk'is,  pears,  elurrics:  also  hemp, 
H.ix,  r.'p:-'>eed.    it  i5  lieie,  and  here  only  in  France, 
tliat  the  natural  pastures  are  rich  and  extensive : 
here  also  the  tpectea  of  wood,  oalc,  ath,  elm,  bear 
a  dote  RtemUanoe  to  ovrt.  The  central  region 
may  be  aaid  to  eomprite  tb«  country  to  the  aonth  of 
the  Loire,  or  rather  of  the  diagonal  line  we  have 
mentioned,  until  reaching  a  similar  line  in  lat.  45  on 
the  we>t  and  17  on  the  east  frontier.     Here,  witii 
the  exception  ut  the  mountainous  paru,  liie  winter  is 
aenailliy  shorter  and  milder.    Wheat,  barley,  oat*, 
and  rye,  are  still  cultivatt-d,  but  maiie  Iwgins  to  ap« 
pear,  and  vines  become  generaJi    The  weatlier  in 
tfaJi  great  inkuad  tract  it  much  more  ateady  than  in 
the  north.   In  the  summer  montha  there  it  Utile 
rain,  and  storms,  when  they  occur,  are  frequently 
accvmpaoied  with  liail ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tem- 
perature it  peibopt  tlM  moat  pleataot  in  Fnactb  be* 


ing  exempt  equally  from  the  oppressive  lieat  of  dM  Jftwdoh 
south  and  the  frequent  humidity  of  the  north.  bM»At 

Tile  llnrd  region, ccimprcliendaig  the  vvliole  breadth 
of  tile  Frfuch  tecntory  from  lat.  45  and  46  lo  lat. 
43,  and  in  some  parts  to  42.S0,  approaches  in  cli* 
ma'e  to  the  heat  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  it  being  necea- 
sary,  in  the  summer  months,  to  suspend  all  active  ex« 
erciie  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  leietvc 
It  for  the  morninjir  and  evening.  A  ahaded  situation 
;  hi  n"  the  di-iia'n  uliim  lor  u  dwelling  and  a  snp]ilv 
ot  watiT  lor  af;riculture.  Wheat  i»  jjanially  culti- 
vated; barley,  oats,  and  rye,  only  on  tliehigh  grounds; 
maize  is  very  general,  ami  vinea  supply  not  only  the 
main  artieie'oi  export,  but  the  tiiUal  dijaii  of  the  in- 
iMbitania.  The  OMumon  fruitt  are  olives  and  mat- 
berriea,  and,  in  a  few  very  warm  situations,  oranges 

and  letnoiis.  P;i^tura);e  is  good  only  (pm  ni<nint.iln- 
ous  or  irrigated  tract?.  To  pulmonic  invalids  the 
cliniale  m.iy  lie  ad\ .intagcous,  but,  in  this  re.-pect, 
also  material  distinctions  occur  from  locality,  the 
viater  ia  the  aouth-cuiit  of  France  beio^  at  intervala 
ytfj  add  from  the  v*ut  de  tuct  *  piercing  wind 
that  Mowa  flrom  the  Alpa  aad  the  moontaina  of  An* 
vergnc. 

Brittany,  projecting  into  the  Atlantic,  is  as  rainy  as 
Ireland  or  L'nrnwall.  Nornuindy,  with  part  of  l*i- 
cardy  and  French  Flanders,  may  b«  compared  to 
our  inland  counties.  In  the  interior  of  France  the 
rains  are  less  frequosl,  but  lar  moie  heavy;  ao  tiiat 
there  is  much  leta  difference  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
tliat  fails  in  the  cotirte  of  the  year  than  in  the  ntin> 
ber  of  rainy  days.  The  atmosphere  of  France  ia 
much  less  cloudy  than  ours.  The  most  f'rKjucnt 
wind  tu  ilie  north  of  France,  as  in  Ikitain  and  Ire- 
land, is  the  south-west ;  it  prevails  aL^o,  but  to  a  leis 
degree,  in  the  central  part  of  the  itingdom.  In  the 
south  of  France  the  mere  oommoB  winda  are  tnm 
the  nortib 

The  diffi>reRee  of  tempevaciire  between  London 

and  Paris  in  not  c  insider.mble,  nor  is  the  degree  of 
heat  tound  to  be  mtense  along  the  west  coast  of 
Fiaoce,  until  reaching  or  rather  passing  I'oiiou.  In 
the  interior  it  is  much  more  perceptible,  being 
strongly  felt  at  Lyons,  and  still  more  in  the  kiuude 
of  Kiamea^  Aiz,  Marseillet»  and  ToiUoo.  On  the 
whole  the  variationt  of  clintate  between  the  north 
find  south  of  France  nre  conjidcrabty  greater  than 
between  tlie  north  and  &oufh  of  lirilaiii,  where  the 
(  III  e;  of  difference  of  latitude  is  .so  much  modified 
by  tiie  vicinity  of  the  sea.  We  know,  be»tde«,  of  no 
Kuch  variation  as  tite  very  material  one  indicated  by 
the -diagonal  tine  from  eaat  to  west,  tJie  latter  beiiig 
two  degreet  colder  in  conaeiiucnce  of  the  breciea 
and  vapours  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  harvest  begins  in  the  north  of  France  between 
the  'M:h  and  25th  July  :  in  ttie  central  jiart  about 
the  middle  of  that  mouth  :  in  the  south  in  the  end  of 
June.  September  and  October  are  the  months  of 
vintage.  The  great  baxard  to  tiie  corn  of  the  cen. 
tral  part  of  the  Itingdom  ariaea  from  violent  storms 
of  ruin  and  liail ;  io  the  tOHtb  from  the  want  of  nia 
in  spring.  In  winter  the  vent  de  bite  prove*  often 
destructive  to  the  olives.  The  great  heats  arc  in 
July,  Augiut,  and  September  (  a  time  of  much  an- 
Boyaace  in  the  aotith  of  France  ftem  gnatt,  flic%  and 
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siuution,  other  insecti ;  icoqploM  sfM  •»  htaA  b  Aat  wnm 
**■  latitude. 

To  exhibit  a  doMifkation  of  Ae  different  kindl 
«f  aoil  iiataik  of  difficulty  in  any  exteosiTe  ooi»> 
try,  and  in  nooe  more  than  in  France,  where  a  strik- 
ing difference  prevails  not  only  in  contiguous  de- 
partments, but  in  contt^'uous  districts  of  the  same 
■departmint.  In  FlanilerF,  Picanly,  Artois,  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  Paif$  de  Ikance,  a  fertile  tract  to 
thetoulhof  Paris,  the  soil  consists  fireqaently  of  a 
Jeanj  nouM}  in  Uie  central  and  eoalhcni  parts  of 
the  kingdom  it  is  often  lif^hter ;  while  the  gieater 
part  of"  1?ri*t:iru-,  n-ii!  ijf  tl.c  ilepnrtmcnts  along 
the  wcstLtn  coaal,  have  a  heatliy  soil  naturally  un- 
productive, but  capable  of  considerable  improve, 
meat.  But  these  collective  estimates  ore  liable  to 
;  dcductioDS ;  and  the  attempts  made  by  Arthur 
foung  and  other  statistiod  writets  to  calcolate  the 
proportion  «f  the  diffiiteM  deaeilpllona  of  soil, 
srfaether  loam*  headi,  chalk,  gravel,  &c.  are  con* 
sidered  by  the  French  as  &r  from  successful ;  even 
tlie  more  systematic  cfTort  made  by  tiair  own  go- 
vernment, in  the  bi-ginning  of  this  century,  to  com- 
pute the  value  of  land  by  muses  de  ciJture,  that 
IS,  by  classing  all  kindred  soils  under  one  head,  prov- 
ed, altogether  abortive.  We  shall  forbear,  therefore, 
all  such  vagtie  calcuUtioH^  and  praoaad  to  state  the 
mine  of  annual  produce  Indie  dimfent  departnenu, 
endeavouring  lo  class  the  latter  in  lots,  according 
Xo  their  posiiioa  Aud  relatlre  productiveness. 

Average  annual  income  of  the  various  departmaUt 
ofFratM,  oompuied  by  the  English  oertt  and  in 
Steriii^  mm^t  takug  ti»  mmt  **  annual  in- 
eom/'  m  ike  mnt  eataame  mms^  mt  tmprisiiig 
the  rent  of  land,  the  farmet't  fTffi^  md  4& 
house  rent  of  houses  in  towns,  • 
The  fertility  and  high  state  of  cultivation  of  French 
Flanders,  and  lite  near  approach  made  to  it  by  part 
of  NornttBdy  and  Picardy,  are  ap[»irc>nt  from  the 
foUovo^  returns.  Hie  chief  obiecu  of  culture  therei 
as  la  Ei^and,  are  wheal,  oats,  bsrley,  and  rye ;  the 
pasturages  are  extenalTe;  the  k«lMi^  catw^  and 
sheep  numo'ous. 


2Iord(FreDGhIlan> 
dci«).      .  S3«.4d. 

Seine  Infgrieure,  288. 1  Od. 
Calvados,    •     18s.  6d. 


de  Calais, 

^fa^che|  « 
Euro,  • 


IAS.1 

i».6d. 

lSs.«d. 

ISi.  7d. 


The  inland  province,  called  rormcrly,  from  the  ri- 
vers along  its  circumference,  the  Isle  of  France, 
cooies  next  In  the  list  of  rtJacive  productiveness. 
The  objects  of  culture  are  shnilar  to  those  of  Flan- 
kers and  Normaodj,  via.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barlqr; 
bot  die  pastuFSfsa  are  lata  ridi  and  < 


Seine  et  Oisi^  17kk  Sd.  I  Ckt, 
SaiaeciManiv  ISfcTd.! 


t9a.tfd: 


Tlie  district  around  Paris  forma  the  centre  nf  the 
above  departmenta.    There  tlte  average  returu  is 


stated  at  72s.  gd.  the  acre ;  but  as  thlf  includes  house  Sltwtion, 
rent,  and  is  altogether  a  peculiar  case,  we  proceed 
to  die  next  great  division  ef  epen  eonntiy.  "^^v^ 

Ahaee,  thoi^h  in  boom  pvts  mountainous,  is,  in 
othan  level  and  feitita,  nardonlarly  adapted  to  pas- 
lore  and  the  coltore  of  wheat. 


lSs.6d. 


Bas  BUn»  .   14a.  Sd.  ]  Hant 

Brittany  has  in  several  parts  good  pasturages,  and 
a  soil  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat.  Maay  other 
parts,  however,  coniist  of  unproductive  heaths. 
The  general  backwardness  and  poverty  of  the  pro* 
vince  are  bttt  too  Strikingly  aniDpiliSed  hj  Iha  fid- 
lowing  retom: 


Ille  et  Elaine,  8s.  lOd. 
Loire  Infirieure*  8s.  Od. 
Coles  da  Nerd,  7i>Td. 


Aborbihan, 
Finisterre, 


(js.  8d. 


Here  also  are  extensive  landes,  or  heath.    Vines  Ontnl  Di- 
are  partially  cultivated,  but  the  general  produce  virion  of 
consists  of  wheat,  oats,  barley.   The  pastures  are  ^'f**'— 
extensive,  though  less  rich  than  in  Nonoaodjr.  ^^4ai 

Mayenoa,     •     88. 3d.a4fa  *"* 
Loiret,      •        8s.  Od.*^' 
Indie  et  Lobei  7i» 


Fure  et  Loire, 
Orne,  • 
Maine  et  Loire, 
Sartbe, 


10s.  4d. 
9«.  7d. 

9s.  Gd. 
93.  5d. 


Of  this  great  tract  parts  are  level,  and  parts  are  Cbsnp^pw, 
mountainous.  The  climate,  though  in  general  steady,  Fnaent 
is  very  dUbtent  in  ita  d^ee  of  warmth,  according 
to  die  elevadoo  of  the  ground.   Hence  a  consider- E^^, 
able  discrepancy  m  the  relative  fitness  for  pasture, 
for  corn  culture,  or  for  vin^ards.    Unluckily  the 
water  communication  is  very  limited,  there  being 
hardly  any  canals,  and  the  rivers  being  too  near  their 
!  to  he  w(f%aibie^ 


Aime,  •  12s.  Od. 
Haute  Sataa,  lOs.  8d. 
SadDectLo&i^  10a.  Od. 

Jura,       m  9b.  Id. 

Aid,  ■  B».  8d. 
Cote  d'Or,  3d. 


Aobe, 

Yonne,  • 
Doubs,  m 

^T,=  r^.^, 

Huutc  Mame, 


78.  Od. 
7a.  Od. 
7s.  od. 

6s.  lOd. 
5a.  8d. 


Hie  six  following  departments,  similar  to  the  above 
b  latitude,  and  not  nutterially  diffnrent  in  climate, 
are  of  very  inferior  prodnedveness;  hi  aone  parts, 
fVom  the  moantainous  nature  of  their  surface;  in 
others,  on  account  of  extensive  heaths,  muirs,  marsh> 
c*,  and  tracts  of  sand.  The  objects  of  cultun  i  in- 
Unuc  to  be  whea^  oats,  and  rye :  vines  and  maiae 
are  raised  in  the  wannest  aKpooons^ 


Loire  et  Char, 
Mievie,  > 
Tieone, 


5s.  pd.  I  Allier, 
5a.  8d.  Cher, 
SB,  Id.  I  Indre, 


5s.  Od. 
4s.  Sd. 

«B.ld. 


Lofraiiw  ii  a  nonntalaoua  eoontry,  containing  ei- 

tcnsivc  tracts  of  sheep  pasture.  Ita  chief  aBrieidlll* 
rai  products  are  oats  and  wheat. 


•  Saa  CNptal,  Jyffarfirirrie  Rmgtim,  Val..L  p.  flog^ 
VO&.IT.MBV  n.  5  a 
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!••>  Moselle, 
^Meuse, 


Hi. 
7». 


:<i. 


Ardcoiic-s, 


FRANCE. 

S?.  Oil.    tain*  great  tracU  aC  pasture.    Tlic  corn  raised  it  CWl«a<i 
2t.  8d.    nuuM,  wheat,  ooU,  or  barley,  according  to  Uw  aid- 
tuie  and  MHBpmtim  of  the  dlitrici. 


Thii  extensive  province,  and  the  departneota  to 
Um  iouth  and  soiuli-n  eat,  are,  in  gaacnl,  mountain- 
oat,  cold,  oonaidLTing  tlicir  latitude,  and  Ibinly  peo- 
pled.  The  diief  product  of  tli>  ^roinida  M  fye^ 
The  be«t  dcpartaicnU  uru  tlioii:  vi  iliu 


Loire, 

Ptqr  de  Dome, 


8a.  4d. 
8a.  Id. 


Ardeche, 
Hauie  Loire, 


6a.  6d. 
6lt  9d> 


Tbe  fofloiring,  litoated  to  die  MMth  and  wMt  of 
the  abovtj  wk  Si  poor  and  thinly  peo^d: 


Soutb-out 

OmMBof 

Knhm 


Carta?,  -  53.  2d.  j  CorrJze,  -  48.  3d, 
ATejrron,  -  4a.  lOd,  |  Lozure,  -  Bt.  Sd. 
Haute  Vieime,  14a.  4d.  |  Crease,      •      4a.  fid. 

Here  wc  attain  a  more  genial' cUnate,  and  a  coun- 
try, iu  gont  ral,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  (he  vine. 
But  a  i^rcat  part  of  this  tract  (Dauphlnj  and  Upper 
Languedoc)  It^  tii()ui-.t;i;iious ami  tlic  export  of  wine 
la  consetjucnUy  utUi.dcil  with  wuch  more  dilEculty, 
than  along  the  banks  of  the  GaroaAe.  Wheat,! 
and  aiik,  arc  the  other  principal  products. 


Rhone  (inchiduig 

Lyons),  ISe.  9d. 
Vfoeluae,  lOs.  od. 
Var,  -  9i.  Id. 
Hciaiil^     •     90.  Id. 


Boocbeada  Rhooo, 

Si.  lid. 

Card,  -  8s.  lOd. 
Isere,  -  gj.  2d. 
Audi-,  <  7s.  8d. 
Drume,      •     da.  lid. 


Of  the  following  ten  dqtartnenta,  loue  are  fau 
debted  for  the  araoimt  of  their  return  to  (he  extent 

of  their  vintage  ;  others  to  their  luotliictivi m  ss  in 
wheat  or  maize.  In  pasture  or  in  cattle  these  du- 
I  are  6r  from  ( ' 


Tarn  et  Garonncii  ISs.  Od. 
Lot  et  Garonne,  lit.  7d. 
jGironde  (tndudhig 
Turn  Bordeaux),  10t.6d. 
Cbarcntc  lofcri- 

.  iQLSd. 


ViaM» 


Haute Garame,  I0s.2d. 
Charente,  •  Sa.  lid. 
Tarn,        •        8i.  4d. 

Gers,  -  7s.  «d. 
Dordogne,     •     "s.  od. 

Lot,        -  Sd. 


It  remains  that  we  notice  a  few  departments  so 
portleuhurly  circnmitaoced,  as  not  to  fall  under  any 
of  the  preoediag  hetde. 

Tliis  country,  so  peculiar  in  its  surface,  and  not 
likely  to  recover  for  ages  the  devastations  of  civil 
war,  is  naturally  tirtile.  Its  products  are 
oats,  and,  in  the  warmer  situations,  maize. 


Deux  Sevres,      8s.  Od.  |  Veodte, 


as.  8d. 


Ss.7d. 
Pyrenees  Orien- 

tales,       .       55.  7d. 


Arricge,  -  5a.  Od. 
1  iaotea  Pyrente,  4a.  Si. 


Lastly  comes  the  still  more  lofty  barrier  of  France 
to  the  south-east,  the  producu  of  which  are  a  litde 
wheat  in  tlw  valiiaa;  and,  in  the  liigher 
1  of  the  lighter  spedea. 


BaulCi  Alpei,     9*.  id.  ]  Baisea  Alpea,     Si.  Od. 

We  refer  ow  ftitfaer  mnadia  en  thb  faluatioD  lo 
dw  aacdon  on  Aomcvi.tuss. 


iMdssIn 


Three^fhortbs  of  this  department  consist  of  sandy 
down*}  the  tenidnder  produoea  naise,  wlMa|,  and 
vines;  but  the  avenge  annnalpnidttee  is  only  ft.  Id. 

per  acre. 

Here  till-  decree  of  fertility  becomes  less  and  less, 
tbe  more  we  approach  to  the  elevated  line  that  so* 
paittaa  Etance  bob  Spafta.  Iliii  i 


Hi  Diviaiom,  civil  avd  ■oeE.i8tAaTicAX» 

Kotliing  cat!  l)c  more  simjile  and  uniform  t!ian  tlte 
territorial  dtvisions  of  Fraitcc  since  the  Kevotutioo. 
Instead  of  old  provinces  or  cnuntie!i,  disproportiooed 
in  size,  and  having  ftequeotly  their  cbiet  town  at 
one  or  other  of  the  extremities,  the  departments  of 
Frfiiice  liave  almost  always  the  capital  in  tlir  ;  i  r  *ro, 
and,  in  their  extent,  approximate  in  n  groat  dc^iu: 
to  cquuiliv.  I'.ach  deparinitiit  is  divitlLti  into  three, 
four,  tire,  or  more  arrondissemvnts ;  each  arrondis«c« 
■wnt  into  seven,  eight,  or  aoM  cantons ;  and  each 
canton  into  twelve,  &eeo,  or  mate  caeuuuMa.  Tie 
eommma  in  France  are  nearly  smiQar  to  our  pa- 
rishes, though  they  are  con^iitutcJ  cofntiitnics,  by 
having  a  civil,  instead  ut'a  clerical  functionary.  The 
numbers  of  each  dass  are  aa  ibUowt  t 

Departments  since  the  peace  of  1814  (in- 
cluding Corsica),  •  ■  80 
Arrondia^ements,          •            >  8(>8 
Cantons,         ...  i,6G(f 
CooBmuaei,        ...  Sflii990 

A  far  diffisrent  result  this  from  the  gigantic  empire 
of  Bonaparte,  wb^,  afker  hit  latest  aequisilioos  in 
1810,  extended  to  Rone  in  the  south,  and  to  Ham. 

burgh  and  Lubock  in  the  north,  comprising  above 
130  departments,  and  a  population  (see  our  article 
Etrnorc,  p.  193)  of  forty-iour  luillicns.  But  of  all 
these  fplendid  conquests,  none,  with  the  exceptioo 
of  the  Netherlands,  formed  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  power  of  Fhioce.  The  Italiaii  provinces,  sepa- 
rated  by  a  vast  natonl  hairier,  were  inhabited  by  a 
people,  who  bore  the  ascendancy  of  their  northern 
neighbours,  only  until  circumstances  should  enable 
tliein  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  anil  become  iiicorj"  ra- 
ted into  one  preat  and  indepriulent  .stale ;  Hhi:i  ilie 
Germans,  still  luorc  diitincl  in  habits  and  lari^uage 
from  the  I'rench,  were  indignant  at  tlieir  Immilia- 
tion,  and  eager  to  rise  with  the  first  appearance  of 
fore^  aid.  Bekiwm  alone  had  do  natural  barrier, 
no  political  attacnmeiit,  to  oppose  to  a  unioa  with 
Fkancc. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  Trance  is  into  h»- 
shopricsi  and  a^cllbi^lloprics.  These,  before  tlie  Kc- 
volution,  were  numerous,  tticrc  being  18  archbishops 
■adllShUiopis  tetaidMt  great  pdidcal  change 
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HufaottTt,  bore  partioularijr  htfd  on  tbe  clergy;  of  whom,  as  of 
'^^  tlie  mUme,  die  great  nmoritr  were  adhcrcnU  to  the 
Bourbons,  the  number  of  [irelate*  WW  reduced  fint 
to  85,  and  eventually  (in  1801)  to  SO,  viz.  9  arch- 
bishops  and  41  hi-vhop^.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
BourbODSi  measure*  wtre  taken  to  re-augtnent  their 
numbers  "nd,  in  1817,  a  new  Concordat,  coiiuludcd 
vhh  the  eourt  ef  Home,  proooimccd  the  creation  of 
9  addUEioiifll  arcbUiboprici  and  SS  bishoprics,  carry, 
ii^  the  totab  M«pectt«djr  to  18  and  74i  Soch,  how. 
ever,  is  the  dWirion  of  0[Mnion,  aad  the  hatnt  «ffto- 
tr;i  :in;U;  jti  in  political  alFairs  in  France,  tli.it  tlie 
octr  ftrrangcment  is  as  yet  (1820)  but  partiaiiy  car- 
ried into  (met.  The  U  arcbbinopnca  aie* 


Rbaimi^  Auch, 

Arlca,  Narbomw, 

Ronen,  Cambray, 

Aix  et  Embrun,  Avignon, 

Vieanc,  Lyons, 
TodoiM^ 


Paris, 

Bordeansr 

Boiirgee, 

BesanfOOi 
Tours, 


As  there  are  in  France  86  departments,  and  only 
16  biihoprict,  a  diocese  neceflnriJy  comprehends  a 
laifcr  tract  of  ooimtry  tlian  a  department. 

A  farther  distribution  of  the  French  territory  l< 
into  military  divisions,  or  great  dtatrids,  compristii^ 
four  or  five  departroenu.  Of  these  there  are  \n  tlie 
whole  kingdom  tweolj-two,  eadi  having  a  general  of 
rank,  anda  body  of  oScac^  itatioiMd  in  s  oeotral 
town. . 


III.  HaBBOORS;  NAVK; 

n<iAD.s  ; 


ABLE  ritbm; 

I'.KtPOES. 


Hsrtioiiifc  In  this  importnnt  point  France  is  consiiUrufily  in- 
fe'ior  to  England,  lu-r  lon^'  tract  of  coast,  opposite 
to  tlie  Atlantic  iind  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  being  indif- 
lerentif  provided  with  sca-ports,  and  those  on  the 
■outbttrn  ahore  of  the  Channel,  fiumiag  a  itriking 
oontraM  to  the  tpadoaa  maritmie  inleta  on  the  aide 
of  her  rival.  To  be;:iti  from  the  north-east,  Dunliirk 
has  a  small  harbour  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  ap- 
proached on  the  Dutch  plan  by  a  canal  leading  from 
;hc  sea.  Boulogne  has  a  shallow  road-stead,  indebted 
for  ita  edebrity  under  Bonaparte,  to  the  facility  of 
giving  protecttOQ  by  land^tteriaa  soar  its  entranoe 
to  a  numerooa  aaMmblage  of  antall  cfaft.  The  port 
of  Dieppe  is  exposed,  and,  of  course,  onmitnble  for 
winter ;  that  of  Sc  Malo  is  better,  and,  on  doubling 
the  priijcciintr  pari  of  Brittany,  wt  find,  in  the  soutli« 
west  of  thai  province,  L'Orient,  a  port  adapted  to  the 
entrance  of  large  merchantmen.  Proceeding  farther 
to  the  south,  we  find  at  La  Ilochcllea  small,  but  se- 
cure harbour,  and  at  Bordeaux,  a  river  neor'y  equal 
in  width  to  the  Tbamea  at  London.  From  thia.lbato 
b  no  aea-port,  nntil  reaching  Bayonne,  a  place  of  no 
easy  access.  On  the  Mc-diii^rranean,  Trance  hai  the 
ports  of  Cetle  and  Marseilles,  the  latter  spacious 
and  sec  Lire. 

Nantes,  though  a  large  commercial  town,  adjoins 
«  •hallow  part  of  the  Loire,  and  vessels  of  burdeo 
nre  obliged  to  load  and  unload  at  PainboeuA  The 
great  dock-yardi  and  nafal  alationa  of  tin  Itpgdoni 


are  at  Brest  and  Toulon,  botli  excellent  harboun,  natboun, 
and  at  Rochcfort,  which  is  situated  on  tlia  riw 
Cfaaiente,  near  its  mouth.   In  all  theae  the  aeooai-  ""^"^""'^ 
modation  for  shipping  is  the  gift  of  nttore;  but  at 

Chi  rburg  the  c.ise  i;*  very  ilifferent,  that  port  con- 
taiuijig  woiks,  of  which  tlie  hthour  and  cxpence  (see 
our  article  BKEAK\sArrR)  lia\e  been  very  great. 
Ita  road>stoad,  extei-sive  hut  open,  has  a^ea-wall, 
wfaicbt  thotl|;h  now  in  u  siutc  very  difierent  from  iu 
original  daatination,  adbrda  aooc  protectioa  irom  the 
aweli  of  the  Ha  {  and  ita  tpadoua  dock,  excavated 
since  the  boginnio^  of  ibis  t  Lniury,  at  an  expcnce  of 
L.  3,000,000  Sterling,  is  capable  of  coritaiauig  tlfty 
sail  of  tlie  line.  Havre  do  Grace,  tlie  best  mercan- 
tile harbour  in  the  north  of  France,  has  also  been 
formed  at  a  heavy  expence. 

TiiB  aquare  form  of  France,  fatrounble  aa  it  ia  for  inhad  ttam 
nulitaiy  defence,  aubjecta  the  greater  part  of  Hm''*V^ 
country  to  tlio  want  of  those  ready  and  economical 
means  of  transport  by  sea,  which  form  ilu  groat 
physical  advantage  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  L"n- 
luck.iJy,  this  waut  is  very  ituperfecliy  supplied  by  the 
inland  waters,  canals  being  very  thinly  spread,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  great  rivera  tubject  to  many 
ob»truction>i ;  occurring  in  one  part  mm  rapidity, 
in  another  from  ibaliowness;  at  one  season  from 
drought,  at  another  fVom  overflow.    The  application 
ot'iteaiii  to  navigation  p'l'uinifes  to  correct  in  part 
tli;>  iiio?t  iceuiiveaiLnt  tardini>s8;  but  the  accommo- 
datjca  tliat  will  even  then  he  afforded  by  tlic  Loire  • 
in  tlic  interior,  the  Rhone  iu  the  south,  the  Seine  in 
the  north,  and  the  Garonne,  with  its  Canal  du.Latim 
gnedoc,  in  the  aovtii-weat,  will  bo  bat  a  amall  portion  « 
of  what  ta  foraUhed  by  oar  numeroua  inlaiaectiona 
in  Englaiii),  r>r  of  what  is  wanted  ibr  ao  csteoaifB  B 

territory      tliat  ol  Fra:iee. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc,  excavated  about  the 
year  I6<)8,  was  the  first  example  in  £urope  of  in> 
land  navigation  on  a  great  scale.  Its  length  ia 
about  150  nilea»  ita  general  breadth  6o  feet;  ita 
depth  only  6  iieet.  Aa  a  scientific  work,  it  did  ho< 
nour  to  an  ago  us  yet  little  advanced  in  engineer- 
ing, but  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  was  un- 
productive, the  tolls  never  having  paid  the  interest  of 
the  vcrv  large  sum  (L.  1,200,000  fiiterting)  expend- 
ed iL  t  It  extends  from  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Agde«  to  the  Garonne  t>elow  Touionae,  and  will  ere  ^ 
long  be  prolonged  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Mon- 
tauban. 

The  canal  of  Briare  is  of  earlier  date,  and  of  much 
kss  ext  nt ;  the  object  here  was  to  open  a  naviga- 
tiuu  itHM  the  Loire  on  the  south,  to  the  Seine  on 
the  north,  by  a  canal  running  almost  due  north,  a 
distance  of  tbrly  miles ;  it  then  receives  from  the 
west  the  canal  of  Orleans,  proceeding  also  from  the 
Loire,  after  which  the  canal  ia  continued  to  tlte 
north,  wider  the  name  of  Canal  ^rOi^g,  till  readi« 
iiig  the  .Seine,  l^o  canal  of  Picirdy  i'*  a  work  of 
tlu'  prc«er.t  iige.  having  been  bcguu  shortly  belore 
the  Kevolutioii,  and  ;;ro«ecuted  under  Bonaparte; 
it  extends  from  the  Oisc  in  a  northerly  direc> 
Uon  towards  Lille,  and  is  remarkable  for  ita  long 
tunnel  near  St  Qnentin.  The  Cuiaf  dn  Cvaliw 
unitea  lbs  Satee  and  die  Lobe  in      ondjr  put  of 
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jiMiiaan,  the  cotine  of  the  latter.   The  cmnal  of  Uie  Ouzcq 
^     was  dug^  not  for  a  cooiaiereial  purpow,  but  to  COO" 
Tey  the  water  of  that  little  rirer  to  Paris,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants.    At  a  village  called 
La  Vitlette  on  the  north  side  of  I'aris,  there  has 
been  lately  excavated,  at  the  expence  of  a  miilioa 
Sterling,  a  basin,  approaching  in  sise  to  our  Lon- 
don docks,  and  calculated,  when  the  ntccmij  Gft* 
aals  shall  be  completed,  for  the  depoili  of  BMrehm* 
diM  brmitght  from  Ham  md  BkmeB  «b  tfw  «Be 
llde,  and  ftoni  Tknim  and  Champagne  on  the 
other.    In  the  south  of  France,  there  is  a  short  ca. 
n«l  proceeding  from  the  Rhone,  near  Taroscon,  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  call- 
ed, from  its  vicinity  to  a  well  known  annual  lair, 
CoHol  <U  Bcaucaire.    These  are  as  yet  the  chief 
of  f  cance.    Tbtf  bave  been  made  bj 
of  nidiTldiiab  as  in  England,  or  at 
tbe  charge  of  government ,  'ntf  on  either  footing 
they  proceed  very  giowlv,  IVtiiice  being  very  deii« 
cient  both  in  capital  and  commercial  enterprise ; 
and  most  of  tbe  wurk^,  .so  loudly  vauuted  under  the 
sway  of  Bonaparte,  such  as  the  canal  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  caoal  firom  the  £bioa  to  tlie  RbooeA  btiv^ 
aa  vet  in  Aeir  iafkaey. 

The  great  roods  in  France  are  cianagcit,  not  as 
with  us,  by  county  commissioners,  but  by  gorern* 
ment  Bureaux  or  Board  ,  'J.r  chief  of  which 
are  at  Paris.  The  extent,  under  their  direction,  is 
about  30,000  miles;  the  annual  cxpcaditure  from 
h.  1,300,000  to  L.  1,500,000,  the  whoie  defrayed 
without  one  toO  or  turnpike.  An  attempt  waa  nnde 
under  Bonaparte  to  le^  toUa ;  but  this  excited  so 
much  clamour  in  a  country  where  commercial  in- 
tercourse is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  land-car- 
riage, that  it  was  found  indispensable  to  seek  tlio 
necessary  funds  from  another  source, — a  tax  on  salt. 
The  great  roads  in  France  are,  in  geseial,  in  toler- 
ablo  eondition ;  but  no  epithet  can  conrey  ao  Urn 
of  thaamlGliedatatool'  toe  croai  roada  ni  almoat 
every  department;  full  of  hollows,  encumbered  with 
stones,  or  inundated  with  water,  they  receive  hardly 
any  repiiir,  but  are  abandoned,  year  after  year,  to 
the  effects  of  the  elements. 

The  areat  roads  in  France  are  ntuch  wider  than 
ht  En^tnd,  exhibiting  freqtiently  a  long  «tra%ht 
afciuie*  lined  on  each  aide  with  cfaaaniit  traei  or 
other  laige  treea.  Ttiey  are  often  ponred  Iflce  a 
street  for  many  miles  in  succession  ;  tJie  art  of  road- 
tuaking  being  as  yet  too  little  uudcrslood,  to  prevvut 
material  injury  from  the  heavy  waggons  and  ill  coo< 
atructed  wheels,  without  resorting  to  this  unpleasant 
alternative.  Travelling  is  thus  much  less  agreeable 
than  in  EnnUHid,  paiticidailv  at  the  nll^ges  want 
neatoeas  aoaehaerfitbieH,  while  meet  of  the  towna 
akmg  the  road  are  disfigured  by  narrow  crooked 
atreeta,  in  which  new  stone  buildings  arc  often  mix- 
ed with  ariii  ] iia'.ed  wooden  structures,  such  as  have 
disappeared  from  our  provincial  towns,  for  nearly  a 
■   "    Tlio  ■ 


fat  ■titgc<«oachaa  in  Fianoe»  are  now  replaced  in^ 
most  mquented  roada  by  coachea  in  the  EngUgh^^N^ 

style :  and  the  mails  are  now  eonvqrcd  in  a  ktad  of 

chariot  called  a  malie-pofte. 

The  French  have  as  yet  but  few  cast-iron  bridges,  qiI^hl 
all  their  great  structures  of  this  description  bviug  of 
stone.  Of  these,  the  chief  arc  the  bndges  over  the 
Loire  at  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Nantes ;  those  on  a 
■mailer  aode  over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  those  ow 
the  Satee  and  Rhone  at  I^OM.  The  Pont  dn  St 
Eapnt  above  Orange,  over  the  Fhone,  is  a  long 

structure  of  sixtetn  itn-fu  -.  At  r.n  pTt.it  i'i:-.:,,i;nj 
from  it  is  the  Pont  du  tiard,  one  ot  uie  most  eiiUrw 
and  beautiful  monuments  of  Roman  architecture, 
composed  of  a  triple  tier  of  arches,  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  aqtlcdttCt  over  the  river 
Gardon.  Thia  magnifloeat  atruclnre  is  157  feet  in 
height,  5S0  Act  inlengtb  at  the  bottom,  and  87t  at 
the  top.  or  the  lately  creeled  bridge*  in  France, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  over  the  Seine  at 
Neuilly  near  Paris,  and  th«  Oisc  at  tit  Maixent, 
along  with  two  of  larger  diwensi(H»f  viz.  one  over  the 
GaromeatBoidaaiasi  iho  odhcr  «««  the  Saiao  ai 


IV.  AOMICULTUBX. 

The  agriculture  of  France  is  in  a  very  difereat 
state  from  that  of  Engl  inil  or  .Scotland,  being  mark- 
ed b^  a  degrt^c  of  backwardness,  nut  a  little  surpris- 
ing m  a  country  so  (ar  advanced  in  many  depart- 
ments of  art  and  sci«>oe.  Tbe  auiMS,  however,  are 
not  di£Bcult  of  explanation.  Fkanoa  never  enjoyed» 
till  Jatalgr*  tho  advantage  of  a  repfeientative  body  ^ 
and  tbe  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  long  far  infe- 
rlnr  (;i  of  same  ctaM  in  England.  No  mtlcB" 
aMiCdl  rutuiiiiauon  had  taken  place,  to  remove  a  vahl- 
able  part  of  the  national  territory  out  of  the  hands  of 
indolent  life-occupant$  ;  s^nd  tY>e grandi  teigneun,  tho 
other  gnat  body  of  landholders,  devoted  their  attea> 
tion  to  Paria  and  VenaillM,  without  bestowing  • 
tboagfat  on  their  lands  or  their  tenantry,  except  to  ez- 
tr-ii  t  '.ror.i  tfiem  the  meais  of  ctefrsying  their  expences 
ill  iJ  .c  t  apiial.  To  this  was  added  a  system  of  taxation, 
less  heavy  indeed  than  that  to  which  we  are  subject- 
ed  itt  England,  but  extremdy  crude  and  impolitic, 
as  evinced  in  the  gaheile,  or  lax  on  salt  used  in  pri- 
vate families,  and  in  tho  eorvSe,  or  obligatimi  on  tha 
peasantry  to  laboor  on  the  high  roau.  To  theao 
were  joined  the  humiliating  enactments  of  the  gamo- 
lawM,  and  the  more  sub^itantial  injury  of  tithes  ,  for 
the  clerical  body  in  1  lui-.ce  levied  thi^  m^ious  as- 
sessment as  in  £oglaud,  ihough  possessing,  in  jpfo> 
perty,  landa  of  oonpalod  mt  of  five  nlUiaBa 
Sterling.  * 

AnJUier  great  drawback  on  F^«ndi  ogrledtart 
waa  the  insignificant  aixe  of  tbe  ooenpancies,  whe- 
ther  held  as  fimna  or  in  property.   A  French  agrv» 

culturist,  on  a  small  scale,  has  little  i '<  a  nl'  «clling 
his  oatemal  acrea»  and  converting  the  aaiouat  into  a 
capital  for* Arak  BaiiimcbiiMrelikci|ft»gooaaa 


•  Sea  Nodcat^  rimamad 
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proprietor  of  eight  or  ten  lerM  of  lend,  and  the 
cahivator  of  as  many  more.  The  mode  of  paying 
rent  was  equally  singular  :  money-renis  were  gene- 
ral only  '»  the  nurtti  or  most  fertile  parts  of 
France ;  they  did  not,  on  the  whole,  exist  in  more 
than  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  kingdom  before  the 
Bcmbitioo.  A  more  freqaent  ipecies  of  tenure 
«it  hf  a  gitat  made  under  •  rawratiaa  of  a  fine— > 
of  •  quH  rent— or  of  certam  wrvitodea,  of  vhidi 
the  MM  burdensome  were  sending  com  to  the 
mfll,  or  grapes  to  the  press  of  the  proprietor.  But 
a£  all  indications  of  poverty  and  bnckwardneas,  the 
mo«l  striking  was  the  «y*tem  of  metcirie  describ* 
ed  by  Dr  Smith ;  a  prac  tice,  by  which  a  tenant, 
having  little  capital  of  his  owOj  receives  from  the 
proprietor  the  live-stock  end  inplenients  ncces- 
Mijr  Sat  cultivntiqg  hk  |ietty  lenav^  and  dindea 
vim  him  its  produce.  Tnfa  wrctdied  method  was, 
and  still  is  common,  not  in  the  north  or  north-casi 
of  France,  but  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
centre  and  south.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
several  distinctions  in  this  system  ;  the  landholder, 
in  some  parts,  providing  only  half  the  cattle  and 
need;  io  otbera,  the  wboM.  Tbere  m,  of  oowte^  a 
awreipoiiainf  usereHO  n  ipeaiUMiiiHwiiBBHi  w  ina 
prodiiM* 

£*  Matlatim  a  ttt  faHe  pour  U  culttvattur  is  a 
common  saying  in  France;  indeed,  that  great  convul- 
sion improved  so  mncb  the  situation  of  the  agricultu- 
rists by  cancelling,  nt  one  decisive  blow,  llie  tithes, 
the  ^ame  laws,  the  corvie,  and  other  relics  of  feudal 
servitude,  that,  after  all  the  honon  of  JaeoUniiiqi, 
mi  all  the  tjtaaoj  of  Bonaparte^  dia  ttofm  finmr 
Ibniier  dcgrnditien  itUI  presence  an  attadnNni 
to  the  Revolution  among  this  pacific  class.  Far* 
ther,  the  sale  of  the  church  lands  transferred  a 
▼ahttble  niosii  of  propi  ri;  fr  ^n  indolent  into  active 
bonds.  But  with  thit>  ma  mmi  terminate  our  eulc^y 
on  the  Revolution,  the  further  progress  made  by 
agriculture)  baring  been  caused,  less  by  any  politi- 
«U  change,  than  by  the  gradual  effect  of  experience 
nd  dUIiMion  of  infbnnatioo.  The  degree  of  ago- 
odtard  impravenient  in  Flraace  eince  the  Revoto* 
lion  baa  certainly  been  less  than  in  England  an  i 
Scotland,  and  in  one  very  material  point,  that  nie- 
ni  ir  il.lf  c  .  ivulsion  has  tended  to  retard  it;  wc 
nie-m  by  that  law  (suggested  by  a  jealousy  of  the  as- 
I  Liub  icy  of  the  noblesse)  which  obliges  the  owner 
of  property,  whether  in  land  or  money,  to  make 
an  almoal  oqnal  division  of  it  among  his  children. 
The  parent  of  tro  children  has  the  free  diipoaal  of 
only  one-third  of  his  property ;  the  pareat  of  dnee 
children  of  only  oac-fourtli ;  the  residue  being  li.ir- 
ed  equally  among  all.  The  claim  of  primotrtniture 
ifl  tlius  it!  a  manner  annulled  ;  ajul  ;i  I  r,v  i  j  parrnt- 
ly  wise  and  eouitable,  proves  the  source  of  great  io- 

i'ary  to  agriculture,  by  multiplying  the  petty  lots  of 
and  throughout  a  country  where  they  were  elmaJj 
&T  too  numerous. 

We  hats  ahraadj  mentioned,  in  statinc  dM  «f»* 
rage  produee  of  the  departments,  the  chief  objectt 
of  I'li'tLirc  in  FrarfCf  :  It  riTTHiins  to  i_'\!ii!iLt  a  table 
of  the  apportiuDioent  of  the  Frencb  territory  at  Large 
to  diSereot  tfadm  of  oolMre,  C^N^'.      ^  B> 


Arable  gromd  of  all  Mndi^ 

poor  and  fertile,  . 
Pasturage  and  meadow  lands, 
Vines,  nearly 
Kitchen  gardens, 
Miscellaneous  culture. 
Plantations,  vi«.  chesnut 

woods,  , 
Orchards,         .  . 
Hop-grooadi^  oaleriei^  nw^ 

series,  .  • 

Olive  grounds,       .  . 
Pleasure  grounds  and  plea- 

Gure  gardens. 

Woods  regularly  cut  for  fuel. 
Woods  aUoma  u»  grmr  ftr 
tiadMr,  . 

Heath  and  other  lands  of  in- 
significant value, 

Land  totally  unjirrjiluclivein 
an  agricuiCdr^  view,  viz.. 
rocks,  Fummiu  of  moun-- 
tains,  surface  of  roads, 
sites  of  towns,  public  walks, 
beds  of  rifcn^  and  caaal^ 

Ponds,  small  UkM!,  lahod 


56,000,000 
17,000,000 
5,000,000 
600,000 


1,000.000 
900,000 

soo.ooo 

lOfi.OOO 


16,000,000 
1,10(MNX> 


I,f4ff,000 

17,100,000 
10,000,000 


VffifWlOO 

1,000,000 


-  1S,000,000 
M8,14^00O 


To  this  we  add  adiorter  thomh 

ing  table;  viz.  the 


Gmnanfim  Culture     France  and  England  at  ex* 

 TflflOOu 

to  84 
»  4A 
U  4 

«     «(r  . 
100  too 

This  parallel,  1)rirr  It  is,  puts  in  a  striking  light 
the  very  difikreot  state  of  ugricuiture  in  the  two 
cotmtries.  The  surprising  proportion  of  land  in 
Fkance  under  tillage  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of. 
die  occapaacies,  the  cheapness  of  labour,  and  thai 
meial  uio  of  bread  instead  of  aainal  food  by  the 
rower  orders.  The  last  Is  coaneeted  with  aniodier 
reraarV  itjIc  <  irc  imstancc, — the  very  slender  proporw 
lion  of  land  under  p:i5turc,  of  which  the  main  cause 
is  the  dry  climate  of  the  south  and  central  part  of 
the  kingdom,  la  tbe  proportion  of  poor  and  janpro^. 


Land  under  tillage  of  every  da* 

scriplion,  including  vines. 
Land  in  grass,  whether  na*" 

sown, 
Land  in  forestl«] 
hedges,  ... 
oar  had,  as  heathy  maishea,  couk 
mono;  also  land  totally  unpnK 
diMtiva,  as  rocks,  mountidni| 
bed*  of  rifCfl^i  nodVi 
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ductive  land,  the  two  countrlea  tere  nearly  on  ft  per, 
"^V'^but  the  FtcDcb  ioenr  a  very  heavy  diMidvaMaf^  by 
n^ng  wood  imlead  of  coal  for  fuel,  and  covering 
with  IbveMi  naaDj  tncta  which  might  be  made  avail- 
able  dther  to  paatnre  or  tiU^p. 

Nftt  Return  of  Land  lit  Fr«mi»  rtdmied    Ae  Bnf' 
Uik  aere,  mid  aietikitdfnm  ^tiai  nmeyt. 

Tillage  (average  of  poor  aod  fertile  aaib)»  11  0 

Vine*.                          .        .  37  0 

Meadow  land,          .          ...  37  O 

N  >:ural  pasturage,  chiefly  BftODOtainoQit  3  (i 

Wood*,         .          «          ,     '    «  7  <» 

Chc^nut  plantatiOM,         .         .  7  0' 

Orchards,         .                   .  15  0 

Kitefceo  gnrdcns,           .           .  4$  0 
Varioua  kmds  vf  culture,  viz. 


hop>groand8,  olivi-groundfj  &c 


18  6 


General  average  of  all  l-'ranoe  JKT  Eoglllb 

acre,  .  9  1 

We  proceed  to  add  a  few  rcraarkti  on  French 
agriculture,  with  reference  to  articles  less  known  or 
len  ^morallj^  raised  in  England.  Buck  wheat  ii 
cidtivated  extencively  in  Normandy  and  die  north  of 

France,  partly  a*  green  food  fi  r  c.iliK',  partly  for 
the  diet  of  tfie  peasantry;  it  is  ^icnLniily  sowu  in 
June  and  reapcil  in  the  end  of  Si  ptoinbtr.  Hape- 
aeed  i«  very  g<.>ucral  io  French  Fiandcrs  and  Nor* 
nandy;  it  lupplies  oil  for  the  market  and  food  for 
oattIe«  cither  when  green  or  in  the  cake.  Colaa 
(cole^wed)  i>  raited  for  Ate  tame  purposes.  Tobacco 
would  be  gcnkTulty  ctilti^aicil  in  I'r.uu  t,  ilul  not  the 
restrictions  of  the  exci-e  toi.iine  it  to  CLilaiu  li- 
censed part?,  w  liicli  are  eliii  tiy  "i  AUiice  and  I'icardy. 
Flax  is  raised  very  gem  rally  not  merely  in  French 
flandera,  Abace,  am!  Normandy,  but  in  the  provin« 
ce«i  of  the  weat  and  wuthi  whore  the  £imily  of  almoat 
every  peasant  rears  a  little  stock  annually  to  be  spun 
by  his  wife  and  daughters.  Hemp  also  is  raised  in 
many  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the  north. 
Muizo  is  u  ])laiil  ot'  great  im[K)rtance,  v.fntlur  t'or 
the  food  of  mau  or  of  cattle;  when  intended  tu 
aland  for  harvest,  it  is  planted  in  rotrs  with  very 
little  teed,  and  yields  more  than  twice  tlie  quantity 
of  wheat  that  would  be  jproduoed  on  the  same  space. 
During  its  gfowtb*  tho  kam  ar«  stripped  regularly 
for  the  food  of  cattle;  and  in  some  districts  it  m 
sown  thick  antl  mown  merely  lor  tlint  purpose. 
Such  valuable  bub&tituU'ii  Lave  ati  jct  prevented  tur- 
nips from  being  generally  introduced  in  France.  Even 
poutoes  were  long  very  little  known,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  last  half  century  that  the  dUike  tothis  raui 
has  disappeared.  Chesnuts  are  most  common  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  where  they  supply  no  incon. 
siJerable  portion  of  the  foiHl  of  the  peasantry.  In 
the  south,  the  fruitti  arc  chiefly  olives,  alroondtr,  mul- 
berries, figs,  prune*;  or:»iipcs  ;;re  partialis  cultivated 
in  the  touth-eoiit  extrcmtty  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
verge  of  Italy,  but  with  great  uncertainty,  fiw  •  w> 
vera  winter  is  fatal  to  these  tiee^  and  in  some  ne^ 
lure  to  the  difei. 
IrrigatidD  is  Utdo  nodentood  in  the  noitii  of 
II 


France,  bot  in  the  south  the  want  of  frequent  rain  >iilniifcn. 
renders  it  a  primary  object  of  attention;  it  in  fart '  

determines  the  ratio  of  productiveness,  since  tlie 
warmth  of  the  sun  seldom  fuils  to  ripen  wl  .itever, 
wlicthcr  grass  or  com,  has  received  ati  ai'.t<iuate 
supply  of  Wilier.  It  takes  place  in  some  parts  by 
guiding  the  nils  from  the  tide  of  tlie  bills  am!  raouo> 
tains ;  in  others,  by  digging  wells  or  raising  water  by 
a  wheel ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  riven  by  Svertii^  a 
portion  of  their  tireara. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  more  or  1e$s  over  vium. 
fully  the  1  .ill'  of  Tr-aicc,  beginning  >o  f.ir  nurth  as 
ChaDipii<^t>c,  and  t^prcading  over  the  country  tu  the 
south  at.d  west.  Tliis  culture  \»,  howuvtr,  very  li- 
■niti'd  in  Ciiampagoe  and  even  in  Burgundy ;  in 
IVovence  and  tho  lower  part  of  Languedoc  the  cli> 
mate  is  warmer,  and  the  culuire  general  i  though  act 
mansf^ed  with  such  skill  as  along  the  banks  of  the 
Carri'iric,  v.Iure  t;u'  spirit  nf  i.rpi  .mnt  is  excited 
by  u  ucmand  tor  torei^ii  luarketj:.  As  vines  succeed 
in  light  and  unproductive  suilt;,  their  culture  gives  a 
value  to  much  ground  that  would  otherwise  be  luo* 
kis ;  and  the  petty  subdivisions  of  land  are  here  ICH 
injurious  than  in  the  case  of  corn.  From  tb»gnA 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  the  quality  of  F^ch 

wines  i^,  Vi  rv  i  irloa-.  TI:c  ::uii,ii'it  ]ir(HUitnl  liliS 
been  cdr.jiiierably  iiieieaseJ  mice  l~'J(>,si.i  >\ell  from 
the  divi.,ii)a  of  mnny  large  estates  as  from  the 
quantity  ui  viastc  land  Uiitt  has  been  brought  into 
culture.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  .'S.OOO.OOO  acrea 
of  land  are  planted  with  vines,  aod  that  the  valoa 
of  the  aoDual  produce  is  from  L.  £8,000,000  to 
1*3(^000,000  Sterling,  of  which  about  a  tenth  or 
twellUt  part  only  is  exported.  A  farther  quantity, 
equal  to  about  a  sixth  of  the  nbo.e,  is  inade  into  ' 
brandy,  for  brandy  is  distilled  wherever  vines  are 
grown  ;  and  of  it  also,  the  best  qoaUtiea  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Garonne. 

The  minuteness  of  the  Cadastral  survey  has  led 
to  official  calculations  in  France  of  noducu  which 
have  not  yet  engaged  the  attention  Of  other  govern* 
ments.  .Madder  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  part^ 
in  the  north,  partly  in  the  south  of  France ;  its  chief 
use  is  in  ilyi n  c;  woollens  andcottoni.  \\ Ooii  i-.  vised 
for  yellow  and  green  colours;  saHVon,  cultivated 
formerly  to  a  great  extent,  is  now  confined  to  one 
district '(the  Gatinois)  in  the  aouth  of  France;  hcpa 
are  raised  only  In  I'icardy  and  French  Flanden. 

Vahu  of  the  fidloiHbg  articlei* produced  anaiia^y 

in  i  tance : 

Wine,  ,          ,  •         Xn  20,000,000 

Uaw  silk,          .           .           .  (>00,000 

Hemp,            .            .            •  1,900,000 

I'hw,               .               .              .  800,000 

IViadder,                .                .  'JOO.OCW 

Wood  for  fuel  and  timber  of  all  kinds,  5,t)()0,000 

Olive-oil,  rape-M:cd,  oad  cole-seed,  ^e,bOO,00O 

Tobacco,            .             .  300,000 

Chesnoti^          •         .           .  SOOfiOO 


40,800,000 

Of  the  following  attidei,  HoDar  to  the  produce 
of  our  own  ioil>  we  suliijoiD  not  tbo  value  nevely,  bat 
Ihe  qoantSty  and  average  price: 
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Rye  crA  mixed  COCA  (llWteQ)i 
Bucl;  wlicat,  , 
Barley,  . 
Peas  ajul  besnai  * 
Potatoes, 

Bbise  and  Indian  corn, 

Wool,  Merino,  2,000,000  lbs.  ut  Is.  fid.  per  lb.;  second  quality,  meitsse, 
8,000,000  lbs.  at  U.  3d. ;  tliird,  or  common  quality,  70,000,000  lbs.  lOd. 


375 


quarttn. 


Avenge 

Price. 


11 


(56,9S8»<)0OlMiMaMtt) 


18,508,000 

I0,sy'),oo:, 
s.o^-.'.oon 

4,520, C»0(J  i3 
646,000  41 
0 

11,524,000120 


Of  the  pasturage  ground  of  France,  occupying 
Vtc-cightli  of  ilii  territory,  the  chief  part  b  in  Nor> 
mand/,  Brittany,  and  ot^r  humid  quBrters  of  tbe 

north  and  wrest.   In  the  routh,  the  natural  paiiture 

is  confiiKd  U>  particular  district;,  chiefly  mountain- 
oui  ;  in  the  lo.v  i;iounds,  the  grass,  whether  natural 
or  so'.vn,  i-^  biD-jglit  forward  onlj'  by  nu-ans  of  irri- 

Ialion.  Clover  and  sainfoin  arc  cultivated  in  France, 
at  dlielly  in  (bo  north  and  north-east;  lucerne  is 
inajdi  mora  general,  being  raised  not  merely  in  Om 
north,  but  in  tbe  centnJ  and  southern  provtneet, 

whti  C'Vvr  irr:  '_;ati:iri  is  [ir  u'tieab?c  and  the  soil  and 
cliinaic  are  luvourablt;.  The  ait  ot' improving  catllc 
by  breeding  h  little  understood  in  France,  nor  is 
there  much  judgment  shoirn  in  gradually  fattening 
tlicra  by  a  removal  to  ricfier  pastures.  Still  the 
beef  and  mutton  of  the  north  and  west  are  very 
good,  their  price  variea  from  prorinee  to  province, 
but  very  seldom  from  year  to  year;  the  general  rale 
is  SO  per  cent,  less  than  in  England.  Butter  is  niado 
ami  used  t!iraugln)ut  the  chief  p;iri  of  IVance  as  in 
Englaud,  but  cheese  comparativtiy  little.  In  the 
couth,  however,  even  butter  is  little  known,  and  its 
place  in  cooking  is  supplied  by  olive  oil,  an  unweU 
come  ingredient  to  a  northern  palate. 

One  of  tbe  latest  novelties  in  French  pattnrmge  is 
the  Introiluction,  in  ISip,  of  n  large  floelt  of  Caih- 
niere  go.il:-,  «!iuli  to  hro\'./,e  in  the  East* 

eru  Pyrenees,  aiul  ai'e  s  iitl  to  experience  little  in- 
oonvi  iiience  )ri)in  tiic  cb.ii'.^c  of  etiin.ile. 

Id  the  number  oi'  horses,  as  well  as  in  their  size 
■ad  beauty,  France  is  greatly  inferior  to  our  coun- 
tiy.  In  the  performance  of  labour,  however^  tbe 
inferiority  is  mucb  ICM  contptcttous;  large,  old- 
fohliioneil  carriages,  drawn  by  fnur  or  six  horse?, 
■re  seen  proceeding  along  a  paved  ro;uI  imu  li  mort 
easily  th  in  wo  should  anticipate  from  tlie  vvtight  of 
the  vehicle,  the  knotted  harness,  and  tlie  diminutive 
»\7.c  of  the  animals.  The  same  observatbn  is  applicable 
to  the  plouehf,  the  carts,  the  waggona  of  France,^->AU 
airlcwardtylniil^  bat  all  dragged  on  witb  expeiStion, 
>-4he  strength  of  the  horses  surpassing  the  pramtte 
of  their  appearance; — a  strength,  however,  attended 
by  a  cireuiiistanci.'  of  no  i^light  inconvenience,  very 
few  of  these  animals  being  gelded.  A  French  raail- 
ooach  performs  only  tivc  instead  of  seven  miles  an 
hour  as  with  ua ;  but  this  is  owing  1«m  to  inferiort^ 
in  tba  hotiM^  than  to  the  atate  of  tbe  roadi^  nd  to 
ganand  waot  of  diapatch  aft  poaUhoyM 


d. 
8 
10 

0 

8 
lOi 
10 


Auuud  Pro- 
duce. 

JL. 

38,558,000 

15,150,000 
2,n5,0()0 

•;,'.'j(i,ooo 

l,34U,O0O 
2,491,000 
12,000,000 
3,152,000 

3,583,000 


83,631,000 


Of  the  aggregate  of  horses  in  Fran<%  (about 
1,500,000)  more  than  half  belong  to  the  nordiern 
provinces,  vis.  Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  Al- 
sace, and  the  Isle  of  Prance.    In  tha  central^  and 

southern  departments,  a  great  proportion  .of  (he 
work  is  done  oxen,  whieh  are  more  i;uilable 
to  petty  farms,  ami  nioinicaiiions  districts.  The 
total  of  horned  cattle  in  France,  in  181S|  was 
reported  oflklaKy  aa  foUova  x— (dNmtat,  VoL  I.  p. 
197.) 

Bulls,        -       ?M-,0On  I  Cows,       -  3,910,000 

Ua.en,     -       T,70'J,000  I  Heifers,      -  856,U00 

Sheep  are  reared  in  almost  every.  p|Ovine'e,  the  sbM|b 
gentle  elevations  of  the  north,  and  tlte  mountain^  of 
the  south  being  alilte  fanrarable  to  them.  The 
mutton  k  good ;  but,  in  (he  art  of  unpovh^f  tbe 
fleece,  the  nvndi  have  as  yet  much  to  learn.  Me- 
rinos were  first  brought  from  Spain  in  1787,  and 
formed  into  a  royal  fioek  at  Runib  juillet.  'i  lie  qua- 
lity, originally  pooJ,  lias  been  progresbively  improv- 
ed, and  distributions  of  Merinos  have  been  succes- 
sively made  to  proprietors  of  sheep  pastures  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  consequsncc  has  been, 
that,  in  many  districu,  the  we^t  of  the  fleece  haa 
been  nearly  donbled.  Still,  in  the  more  backward 
part;  of  France,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
care  cif  sliei  p,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  wool. 
The  uniinalsare  not  folded  during  niglit,  but  ero«d- 
ed  into  covered  building  {bergerict),  and  exposed, 
particularly  in  winter,  to  mtttt  lajatf  flrwD  going, 
suddenly  into  the  air. 

Hales  are  almesc  as  little  known  ia  Ae  north  of 
France  as  in  England.  In  the  lentml  and  southern 
parts  they  are  reared  very  generally.  Poultry,  in 
France,  is  both  larger  in  liaa  and  Bora  abundant 
tlian  in  England. 

Even  in  tbe  north  and  nortb*eait  of  FnUMO,  tbSBbatf 
farms  are  of  small  extent.  To  occupy  SOO  MKtfVutmt- 
or  to  pay  a  rent  of  LtSOO  a-year,  places  one  lit 
the  foremost  rank  of  ikrtners.  Larger  possessions 
are  common  in  pasture  districts,  that  department 
of  agriculture  adinittii.j;,  in  i'ruriee,  as  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  greater  eonceiuration  of  caj^ital,  aitii  ex- 
tension of  business  th.in  in  the  case  of  tillage.  But 
such  districts  are  rare,  and  in  by  far  tbe  greater  pari 
of  France,  the  farms  under  tillage,  if  &rms  they  can 
be  called,  are  of  50^  40,  30,  and  often  ao  anall  aa  SO 
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Af^m^m*  or  10  acre*,  there  being,  itia  computed,  no  leu  thao 
1  ~*—  three  million  of  audi  pcUy  occupancies  in  the  kioit- 
dom.  In  theiouthof  France,  the  system  of  melairic 
is  still  prevalent,  nearly  ou  the  same  fualing  a*  in 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  That  such  insignificant 
occupancies  are  adverse  to  all  enlarged  ideas  of 
farming,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  to  their  many 
fCiadvaotagea  there  (M  be  oppoaed  oaljr  this  single 
benefit— that  do  of  tdkrabte  toil »  neglected, 
cvi  n  the  space giwan bf  in  ta badge*  bang  r«Mrrad 

for  culture. 

OenetjJ  Ot-  The  beneficial  effect  of  long  leases  is  as  little  un- 
•"nMioM.  derslood  in  irmnce  as  it  unfortuaaleiy  is  in  a  great 
port  of  England.  The  common  method  is  to  lei  land 
tot  periods  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years.  Iba  pa^ 
lantr)',  though  very  illiterate,  are  by  no  IIWMis  a 
slow  or  ])h)egni:j'i'  larr.  Tlicy  i'\!iili't,  as  French- 
rnen  in  general  cio,  no  omall  share  ol'  tprightlincss 
and  activity  in  the  individual,  with  very  little  con- 
cert or  combination  in  the  mass.  They  are  content 
to  band  down  the  fumilv  occupancy  from  father  to 
aon,,  witbottt  any  idea  of  altering  their  mode  of  life. 
The  dwdlinga  of  (he  farmera,  and  itill  more  of  die 
'  cottagers,  are,  like  those  of  our  forefathers  half  a  cen* 
tury  ago,  the  outside  having  frequently  a  pool  of  water 
in  Its  vicinity,  while  the  inside  is  misembly  bare  of 
furniture.  Their  implements  are  equally  rude,  and 
discover  but  too  clearly  that  the  price  of  iron  is  be- 
jend  (heir  reach.  Their  barrows  have  wooden 
teetbj  and  even  the  plouehs,  in  some  backward  dis- 
tricu,  are  dmaat  entirefy  of  wood.  The  cart  io 
common  use  is  an  awkwam  median  between  a  cart 
and  a  waggon,  being  as  long  as  the  latter,  aiid  not 
broader  than  the  former.  The  singularity,  to  an 
Kn^'lishman,  is  to  gee  a  vehicle  of  great  length  and 
biirilen  supported  by  a  single  pair  of  wheels.  Com 
and  Iny ,  in  France,  are  not  sloekedt  btt  houaad. 
The  winnowing  machine  is,  in  a  meaaare,  ulnowni 
the  threshin|;  machine  altogether.  Threshnig  often 
takes  place  in  the  open  air,  and  is,  in  generaltpar* 
formed  by  the  flail.  In  the^outb  of  France;,  the  aoa 
tiquitatcd  mode  of  treading  0I||  tbc  «0m  1^  banal 
and  mules  is  still  j>revalent. 

The  diet  of  the  Fren^  naaiMtiy  b  TCijainaplet 
Bread  and  i»dert  atiih  aoin  pcMSk  cabbMi^  or  other 
vegetable^  rarm  ita  diief  agwdlenia  in  the  northern 
provinces,  while,  in  tlie  central  and  southern,  the 
same  aliments  arc  in  use,  with  the  substitution  of 
thin  wine  {vin  dc  p<iyt)  for  cyder,  and  ofchcsnuu 
for  the  pears  anu  apples  of  the  north.  Bread  is, 
atOl  mora  than  with  our  peasantry,  the  grand  com- 
ponent part  of  diett  and  the  article  or  which  the 
price  detemioea  the  comfort  oriHitfeM  of  the  lower 
orders  for  the  year.  Butcher  meat  is  reaerindftr 
tJie  tables  of  die  middling  and  upper  dassei. 

The  landholders  in  France  give  almost  no  attention 
whatever  to  beautifying  the  country;  lU  aspect  is 
consequently  monotonous,  without  plantations,  scats, 
or  cheerful  cottages.  The  peasantry  live  in  village^, 
frequently  ill  built  and  ill  situated  The  purcMao 
of  land,  however,  !s  the  favourite  mode  of  investing 
money  in  France,  It  sells,  in  general,  for  2J  yeara 
purchase,  while  the  public  funds  seldom  fetch  above 
it>  or  1 8.   The  French  bav9  little  coDfideooc  io  ^o. 


^inmant  Mock ;  and,  in  fact,  very  little  kncm  Irt^rr  A^tiMan, 
oflta  nattire.   There  is  at  Paris  a  society  simil,ii  to  '^v^ 

the  Board  of  Afiricuhure  \n  England,  and  forming, 
like  it,  a  central  point  for  corresponding  with  the 
different  agricultural  societies  iu  the  kingdom.  Il 
holds  a  sitting  twice  a  month,  and  a  public  mffSiM 
annually,  for  the  distribution  of  ptiies.  The  Frca^ 
have  also  (since  l819)acomkw,  permitting  imports 
and  exporu  only  when  the  home  market  shall  tw 
above  or  below  a  specific  rate.  This  law,  eomcwhat 
similar  to  ours  in  farm,  is  materially  different  in  ita 
operiition,  the  limitatiun  prices  being  very  low.  and 
the  landed  interest,  iu  France,  having  no  power  to 
create  an  artificial  enlumcemeut.  The  Revolution^ 
by  breaking  landed  property  Into  fingmenta*  has  do- 
Moyed  the  aiccndaocy  of  ita  ewnen  as  a  aepanlv 
interest.  The  members  of  the  Fr>rrfi  House  of 
Commons  are,  in  general,  lawyer*,  lueichanUj,  or 
-  !  prietaires,  that  is,  owners  of  land  and  hooscs  on 
a  6calc  which  we  should  account  very  small.  Even 
in  tlieir  House  of  Peers,  the  country  interest  is  ef 
Utile  account.  The  chief  difficultjr  tbe  French  go« 
Tcrnment  bave  lo  contend  with,  m  regard  to  the 
corn  trade,  is  the  popular  prejudice  that  freedom  of 
export  raises  the  home  price.  The  south  of  France 
being  in  a  great  degree  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  oUve,  stands  in  need  of  an  almost  an« 
nual  import  of  corn.  The  nortli  is  very  difimot ; 
yet  the  small dCm  of  the  fann^  the  OiO  of  bread  in 
every  meal  of  the  day,  and  tbe  mm  of  agiicultiiial 
capital,  are  great  drawbacks  on  export.  In  the  pre- 
sent century,  tbe  only  sliipmeots  of  conseijtience  nave 
taken  place  in  1810  and  181^  both  jaanafaimual 
abundance. 

Of  tlic  17,000.000  of  acres  which  we  have  men- WoodiiaJ 
tioned  as  covered  with  wood  in  France,  the  propor«  I'"**' 
tioil  belonging  to  government  is  about  S,7O0,O0O 
•crea.  A  veiy  mall  part  of  this  is  allowed  to  grow 
ibr  large  timber.  The  rest  is  subject  to  an  annual 
cutting  and  fale,  for  fuel,  a  pvirpose  for  wh'ch  coal 
Is  very  little  used  in  France,  except  in  the  case  of 
forges,  glass-houses,  and  other  large  works.  In  the 
government  forests,  grots  miMianagement  took  place 
oariag  tbe  disorders  of  the  Revolution.  Extensivt 
tiaett  were  aold  for  an  insignificant  ooncidemtioiw 
while,  in  ihoae  that  remdned,  thnber  was  felled  with 
a  lavish  hand,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate cUlct  on  these  valuable  properties.  The  case, 
however,  was  altered  in  iSOl,  when  aspei  i.J  boLird, 
appointed  for  the  care  of  the  forests,  introduced  lb« 
most  satisfactory  rigulations.  In  tbe  years  of  finaDa 
fiaJ  pressure  (1815,  1816«  and  I8l7)i  it  waa  pro- 
posed to  eSbct  ialei  of  tfaeao  great  demmna  s  hrt  a 
fair  price  being  unattainable,  government  continum 
to  keep  tliem,  and  derives,  from  the  wood  annually 
cut  and  sold,  a  revenue  of  from  L.700,000  to 
L.tjOO,000  Sterling.  Fuel  being  liule  wanted  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  forests  are  confined  to  remote 
and  rueged  situations.  These,  like  most  of  the  fo- 
rests of  the  kingdom,  harbour  a  multitude  of  wolves,  WSU  aai> 
which  are  fregaentbr  dattructive  (o  the  slieep  andank 
lamba.  Regtuar  oileen,  eaOed  Lieutenants  de  Ltm» 
wterie,  are  appointed  for  wooded  districts ;  and,  on 
occasloiH  of  beaiy  Um,  recourse  is  bad  to  a  geoenl 
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Agriculture.  boHue,  of  whicfa  the  usael  restdt  is  a  partial  de«truc< 
~  'tionoftheaeaaiinals^iritboiitanjiensiblerediictioik 
of  dieiriHiiabenietleife.   Boen,  ebe,  en  fbond  in 

the  forests,  but  they  are  much  more  rare,  being  coti- 
fined  to  ttic  high  lying  districts  in  the  Alps  and  I'y- 

lenees. 

After  these  observations  on  die  agriculture  of 
France,  it  reinaiiu  to  compare  its  produce  with  that 
of  our  ovn  country — an  inqaiiy  that  naturaUy  dl> 
vidfleiBlo  two  parts — the  cotM,  •>  it  ia  termed,  the 
groaa  amount  produced^  and  the  nett  income  afforded 
after  all  deductions  Tor  expence  of  ctUture.  First,  as 
to  the  gross  produce,  Dr  Colquhoun  estimates  the 
property  created  in  Great  firiuin  and  Ireland,  in 
the  year  ISll^  luf  «frieil]tuie»  hi  all  iu  branclie$,  at 
nearly  •  .         -      L.8]  7,000,000 

Add  for  seed  com,  not  included  in 
thie  catiotate.  Alao  for  the  in* 
crease  of  our  pepuhtfon,  and  eor>  • 

re=;pnn(inv'  i  n  crease  of  OUT  prodnC* 
from  i&lZ  to  lUitOt 


Dadoot  Ibr  decrease  in  prioaeby  the 
I  ffOaa  war  ta  panc<»  M  far 


83,000,000 
L.25O,0UU,0OO 


Remaine,  L.  187,500,000 


The  amount  of  property  annually 
crested  bv  agriculture  in  France  is 
W»p'W-*t  by  M.  Chaptal  at  I^ldO^OOOiOOO 
lii  adeuhitioa  wai  nade  in  peace, 
and  at  prioea  (eee  the  preceding 
corn  table)  ao  low  that,  to  bring 
them  to  an  equality  with  our  ov»n, 
even  in  peac^  we  must  make  an 
ndditionor       -  •  M^000,000 


Togate,  utiojaaofloia 

Theae  readen  wfra  Itnmine  tfnit  the  addhkm  for 

Ihe  differcttce  in  (lio  value  of  money  is  too  large, 
have  merely  to  reier  lo  the  quantities  of  produce  in 
the  preceding  corn  table,  or  to  tlie  surer  test  afford- 
ed by  the  reiadve  population  of  the  two  countries. 
Supposing  that  our  pr^pulation  is  now  increased  to 
1^  niUiQai^  that  of  France  aitU  eseeada  itby  fiiUy 
10  wlOoai^  a  aonriier  which,  wefe  the  consonptioB 
of  the  individual  the  same,  would  imply,  on  the  part 
of  France,  an  annual  production  of  the  vaiue  of 
abiivr  I  ■241,  10  t,:)i)0.  If  to  tbisa  small  addition  be 
uade  ibr  the  French  produce  exported,  our  estimate 
will  be  fomid  to  make  the  requisite  allowance  for 
the  plainer  fim  ef  fkraohmen,  and  a  anall  tliaw' 
BBce  will  he  daaBMdaaMeient  when  w«  taha  failoao* 
count  the  very  cheap  diet  of  the  Irish  part  of  our 
population.  But  the  point  to  be  explained  is  not 
hov-  Fr.irM  i'  [iroduces  so  much,  but  how  she  does 
not  produce  more.  Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  her, 
in  territorial  extent,  in  the  proportion  of  6l  to  100, 
but  in  produce  tbey  are  as  69  to  100.  As  the  soil 
of  France,  if  not  suoerior,  on  an  aaerage,  to  that  of 
£agiaad  and  Ireland,  ia  gnadj  anperiar  la  thai  af 
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Scotland  or  Wales,  to  what  are  wa  ta  look  (bc  fha  Agriculuuc. 
inieriority  of  her  produce  ?   There  atc^  we  ewa* 
hand,  two  main  caases   first,  the  waste  of  large 

tracts  in  wood,  and  next,  the  inadequacy  of  manual 
labour,  largelpr  as  it  is  aftbrded  by  her  dense  agricul- 
tural population,  to  couutcrbalancc  the  productive 
powers  of  the  capital  and  machbery  applied  by  ua 
to  agriculture. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  the  dear  ineiMaa 
arsring  from  land,  the  aanoaat  of  which  waa  teldeni 
above  a  fourth  pert  of  the  gross  produce,  since  it 
implies  a  number  of  very  heavy  deductions,  viz.  the 
support  of  the  farmers,  their  families,  their  servanLK, 
their  cattle ;  the  mortality  and  depreciation  oi  live 
stocli ;  wages,  wear  of  tools  and  implements ;  in 
short,  of  every  description  of  ch«i]ge  tliat  interveaea 
between  preparing  the  gfooad  ibr  culture,  and  faa* 
listng  ita  produce  in  raonej.  la  regard  to  A'aaee^ 
we  wre  enabled  to  proceed  in  such  computations  widi 
considerable  accuracy,  in  consequence  of  ^.cveral 
late  estimates  made  by  order  of  government,  of 
which  the  hit;hcst,  and  we  believe  the  nmst  accurate, 
made  in  1815,  gives,  for  the  clear  return  of  the 
land,  about         •  -  L^I^XKMNX) 

To  which  adding,  to  brii^  the  low 
prioei  in  tha  Tilaaliott  to  a  par 
with  our  OWB,       •  .  23,000,000 


Total*  L.7fi|000ki000 

a  sum,  including  not  rent  merely,  but  rent  and  far- 
mer'a  profit  u^tber.  In  Eagland,  our  best  aulho- 
xiqp  lor  tbn  purpeea  la  the  retain  n»de  vader  tha 
pioperty»tax  act,  in  1810,  a  time  when  our  paper 
currency  waa  but  slightly  depreciated.  This  re- 
tamgai%  Ibr  Ei^and  and  Valc^  for  rent  ! 
abotit  -  .  L.2y,oo(),(KX) 

Add  for  Scotland  and  Icahuidy  a  COBI* 

puted  amount  of  «       '  11,000,000 


Dedoa  for  deoteaaa  of  lan^  Inoaaia 
af  paor^iata,  aad  athar  burdens 
I810« 

is  per  cent, 
leaving,  after  payment  of  tHha  and 

poor-rate, 
Tne  collective  income  of  the  farmers 
af  B^gland  and  Walei^  in  1810^ . 
wa*,  ilka  the  rent,  abont 
L.29,000,000,  to  which,  making  a 
similar  addition  fur  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  a  similar  deduction 
for  the  fall  of  prices,  and  increase 
of  burdeoi^  theieMHia  aftcdMr 
aomor 


40,000.000 
10,000,000 

30,00(^000 


30,00(^000 
IB  aU,  USOJXO/KO 


In  these  returns  of  nct  t  inc  ome  the  balance  is  coo- 
siderably  more  in  our  fiivour  liian  in  those  of  gross 
produce.  In  the  one  Britain  and  Irelatid  are  to  France 
as  69  to  100;  in  the  other  as  80  to  100.  To  what  is 
this  extraordinarr  disadvaalaga  aa  Iba  rfda  of  France 
10  ba  attribated^  Wa  aMwar»  to  lha  aaipiflgriBg 
Sa 
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Minouid  of  nmmil  labour  initead  of  machinery,  and  to  the 
^*-*^  WtXJ  freat  additkm  tbiu  CMiaad  to  the  number  of 
'neiMnt  to  be  rapported  oat  of  die  produce  of  the 
land  before  realizing  iu  proceed*.  In  England  ud 
f;cotl8nd  the  agriculturists  are  not  to  the  population 
at  larye  as  iO  to  100.  and,  after  itiakinp  a  lartri  nrl- 
dition  for  Ireland,  which  bears,  in  its  pttiy  occupan- 
ciea«  no  slight  reseniblunce  to  France,  the  result  docs 
not  give,  for  our  whole  popolatioo,  44  persons  in  100 
dependent  for  support  on  agticolture.  But  in  Fraucc, 
tlii^  proportion  exceeds  60  m  100;  and  then 010  thui 
to  be  supported  out  of  agrieoltord  produce  alwve 
5,000,000  p««r8on8  more  tliaii  there  would  he.  were 
tbiejproportion  of  agrtcolturisU  as  in  firitaia  and  irc> 


I 


The  average  income  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
;/<->■  Iui):)i5h  acre,  is,  we  liiive  already  said,  9 

But  as  this  iru  lades  the  rent  of  houses  in 
towns,  there  is  to  be  dedact«d»  on  that  ac^ 
count,  a  sixth,  or  -  •  1  ^ 

Leaving         -  -         7  7 

To  whidi,  aadioe  one-hulf  Ibr  ibe  vaij  low 
prioM  in     Tioncli  eatiiDita!»  <  9 


Thoitniltii 
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per  ncre,  valuing  the  produce  according  to  the  cur. 
rcncy  of  £«||^  mafketi.  Thia  compriiea  both 
landlord*!  rent  and  fanne»*a  profit.  There  ore  at 

present  110  satisfactni :in  ms  of  computing  either 
separately ;  but,  if  wc  suj.,  o  ,c  tlicm  equal,  the  rental 
of  France  is  onljr  •  L.26,000d000 

From  which,  by  a  nogle  tax,  the  Fou' 
d«%  a  dediictlen  it  node  of  abow  SfiOOfiOO 

Learaif  •        L.  81,000^000 

Equal  in  England,  aAer  making  allow> 

a«cc  for  the  difference  of  money,  to  L.30,000,000 

In  other  words,  the  rental  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  money,  and  aflcr 
deducting  tithe,  poor-rate,  and  taxes  of  every  kind, 
h  equal  to  tfwt  wall  FIraoce,— •  proof,  if  any  were 
^rantin^.  hnn  much  more  our  Undholders  are  fa« 
vourcd  by  the  Legislature  than  those  of  the  same 
da»flii  tha  aoolh  aida  of  the  CbaiueL 


V.  Mines  and  Qt'AnRiEs. 

Of  gold  there  are  hardly  any  miuc3  in  France. 
Of  stiver  there  arc  ^cNorul  in  the  mountainous 
disuiot*.  A  far  more  important  metallic  treasure 
It  the  iron  ore  found  in  a  number  of  the  moun- 
tainous departments.;  in  the  east,  in  Lorraine  and 
Champagne ;  in  the  interior,  in  Auvergne  and 
Languedoc ;  and  in  the  MMith'west,  in  the  Pyre, 
nees.  Of  copper  also  there  ore  mines,  not  defi> 
cient  either  in  (juality  or  quantity  ;  but  it  is,  above 
all,  ia  regard  to  tliese  that  France  experiences  tl>e 
want  of  canals,  to  convey  from  one  mine  to  an* 
ether  either  the  oce  or  the  coal,  which,  by  aoBM  af 


thtir  V,  nUT--,  is  sptly  termed  cetle /or  e  t  ."-  p  t-^i  Ungott. 
To  smelt  one  ton  of  copper  requires  two,  or  two  and 
a  half  tons  of  coal,.— a  rapidity  of  consumption  wbick 
no  form  can  loiig  supoly.  Coal  baa  been  diaeevacw 
ed  ro  moiw  than  liilf  the  departmcats  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  will,  deubtlaai,  be  traced  hi  others :  hoi 
the  want  of  water  communication  limits  its  con. 
sumption  to  much,  that  tin  uIk  I.  v  il  ie  of  coal  an- 
nually extracted  from  the  Uiincb  in  France  n  not 
above  L.  2,000,000  iSterling ;  nor  is  the  quality 
in  general  so  good  as  in  England.  At  £>t  Etienoo, 
near  Lyons,  are  excellent  coal  mines;  bat  thaie 
Mag  DO  iren'minea  in  the  vicinilj,  there  aie  do 
iron  w«rha,  and  no  consunprion  of  feel  on  a  large 
scale:  the  coal  is  of  use  only  for  domestic  fuel, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Altoge- 
ther, tliero  are  in  France  500  metallic  mine)!, 
great  and  small ;  tlie  ruimbcr  of  workmen  employed 
on  them  is  about  18,000.  Tlw  mines,  like  oucr 
Ittge  Qodertakingi  in  France,  an  under  the  dirac- 
tien  of  geeemment ;  being  superiatendadbjre  board 
ot  Paris  (Comeil  General),  and  having  an  EcoU 
lluycde  witli  public  teachers,  the  whole  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  ol  the  home  department. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  machinery 
being  in  general  very  clumsy  and  antiquated. 

Turf  fit  for  fud*  as  hi  Ireland,  is  fiNwdie  variooi 
narto  of  Fknnoe^  and  ia  likel;  to  be  tNed,  aa  wood 
becomes  progressively  scarcer. 

Salt  is  made  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  8di 
Tlie  works  corresponding  to  the  salt  mines,  or  ra- 
ther to  ihc  brine  springs  of  Cheshire,  are  called, 
from  their  position.  Salines  de  I'Eii,  and  are  situat. 
cd  at  the  small  town  of  Saiios  in  Franche  Corot^  ; 
they  are  wrou^t  by  undertakers  on  lease,  yield 
about  tOiOOO  tona  aojaar,  and  afted  e  cnnwderaMa 
revenue  to  govenment.  Tbo  beat  of  the  olhnaie 
on  the  south  and  south-west  cosit  of  France  is  fii. 
vourahle  to  the  evaporation  of  salt  water,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  formation  of  bay  salt ;  the  name 
given  to  nalt  made,  nut  by  the  action  of  fire,  but  by 
the  heat  of  the  sua,  operating  on  (tea  walar,  iltcloacd 
in  a  shallow  bay  (hi  f lendt  sf«yX  w  aa  l»  Pie* 
dnee  a  eaUne  depoeit.  The  doty  r&ed  Areas  aiK  in 
France  is  in  ail  reni;\  T.  C.fXX).000,  a  sum  of  great 
importance  to  the  Trtutijry,  but  attended  with  fully 
as  much  mjury  to  the  productive  power'-      1  ranee, 
M  our  saiutax  to  those  of  England.    The  ilcvolu* 
tion  began  by  abolishing  entirely  the  odious  GabeUe, 
end  salt  being  soon  after  asado  in  great  quantities 
end  aold  very  cheap,  beeaow  the  ebjeet  of  e  aMMt 
extensive  consumption,  being  given  to  cattle  as  food, 
mixed  with  manure  nn  the  fields,  or  scattered  as  a 
stimulant  to  \ (  ^^rtuiiDii  Lit  liif  foot  of  olive  trees. 
But  this  extended  use  of  salt  was  of  short  duration. 
No  sooner  was  the  power  of  Bonaparte  consolidated, 
than  be  ventured  to  inpoM  •  tax  on  salt,  leas  im. 
poHlie  and  oppvanbw  indeed  than  the  gahetU,  but 
which  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  use  of  this  arti. 
de  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  consiimpticm  of  bay 
salt,  ins'i:;ii!  uf  amounting  to  L.  I  ,(>■■;■<  r,i'iOO  Slr-rlin^, 
doea  not  at  present  exceed  L.  leo.tAXi.    i  ln.  con- 
sumption is  confined  to  domestic  purposes,  and  to  a 
trtflkig  ei^oct;  yet  the  fitw  cattle  that  aUU  receive 
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talt  M  a  part  of  their  nvjd  nrc  \i:-jbly  in  betltr  CQBf 
dition  than  thoi<iu  that  arc  dcpriveU  ui'  it. 

France  ii  iu  general  much  better  supplied  with 
quarries  than  JBngland.  The  vicinity  of  Paris 
Mounds  in  quarries  of  freestone.  The  case  is  si- 
■Hbr  in  the  ntmtataiamt  districu,  and  evea  in  Mve* 
nl,  saeh  MLoirsrNonnandy,  that  are  eomparatire- 

ly  level.  The  houst."  iirc  consequently  built  of 
Stone  in  those  citicSi  which,  like  Vanm  or  Caen,  arc  in 
the  \  1 L  L II  ty  of  quarries.  In  other  situations  they  ex- 
hibit  a  mtxturo  of  stone  and  brick.  Slates  being  com- 
{la^lti^  ely  rare,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  generally 

of  til«,  and  tbe  moimI  taiu*  of  tb»  nido  tj^^em  » 
pfodttetivo  Umnt,— 4be  nMoiifiMtaw  of  brtekt  and 

tiles,  may  be  computed  at  nearly  L.  1^0,000  Ster- 
ling. There  are  marble  quarries  in  several  of  the 
mounuinous  dktiioli  i  but  not  liliMtod  m  tt  ta  ad< 
Bait  of  export. 

Our  historical  notices  of  Frrnrh  mnnufaetures  are 
very  imperfect,  until  towards  \Uj  ytar  1600,  when 
tke  wars  of  religion  were  bro  i^lif  '  >  a  close,  and 
peaceful  tnduatrv  received  encouragement  from 
Henry  IV.  and  bit  nfaiister  Sully.  It  was  then  that 
tbe  potcOMgo  of  government  was  extended  to  tbo 
iMniilbetwe  of  aUk,  of  gUm,  of  jewellery,  of  gold  and 
silver  tissues ;  also  of  the  finer  woollens  and  linens ; 
for  the  coarser  kinds  had  been  efit«blished  many  cen- 
turies before.  But  tin-  i^rt  jt  i  xtiinsion  of  the  finer 
manufactures  of  France  took  place  a(ter  1668,  dur> 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV^  and  the  ministry  of 
Colbert.  It  was  then  that  workmen  were  invited 
from  Holland,  and  induced  to  settle  at  Sedan  and 
AbbeviUe,  plooes  still  celebrated  So€  their  wooUona. 

Ht,  Eialem  Pyrenees,  CarcMMM!,  ■ 
Do.  Limoux,  -        -  • 

In  JLNq;uedoc,  St  Afrique,  and  Rhodes, 

Do.  CaMrae*  Albiaod  Mainne^ 

NoeA  of  Pcanoe,  ViiV;, 

Lizteux  also  in  the  north  had  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  workmen  (5000)  throughout. 

The  finest  qualities  of  woollens  arc  made  at  Sedan, 
in  Champagne,  and  at  Louviers,  in  Normandy.  In 
these  the  only  material  is  Merino  wool.  .'\t  Elboeuf 
and  Darttatajf  both  likewise  in  Normandy,  the  qoar* 
Htia  are  very  variooa,  the  prioaa  being  fron  6t»  to 
98a.  (be.  English  yard.  Careaeaonne  and  limooz 
ownt)  t^c  iir;L'in  of  their  extensive  manufactiULS  to 
llie  abundant  supply  of  wool  from  the  pasture*  m  UiC 
Pyrenees.  Since  the  reduction  of  their  exports  to 
tHe  Levant,  an  alteration  in  tbe  quality  of  their 
has  opened  to  them  a  vent  in  the  mterior  of 
Tno  moootaiaoua  diatriots  in^LaofpiedqfB 
contain  great  mudwra  of  abee|i,  and  are  Ae  aaat  of 
tbe  marufacture  of  aerges,  tricots,  and  other  coarse 
woollens,  most  of  which  arc  made,  not  by  workmen 
collected  m  a  farinrv,  but  on  the  domestic  plan  itill 
followed  in  part  of  Yorkshire,  md  in  the  nortb-west 


In  the  south  of  France  also,  esitablishments  were  M«ntt6e> 
formed  for  making  the  light  cloth  suited  lo  llteTur- 
key  market,  so  that,  towards  tlieyear  1700,  the  ma-' 
nuVactures  of  France,  as  well  for  woollens  as  oiber 
articles,  had  made  considerable  progress;  wo  iBeaa» 
tbat  they  had  arrived  At  tbe  atatO  tO  be  ekpeoted 
front  a  people  of  great  activity,  but  of  Kttle  coadii- 
nation.  The  manual  labour  of  the  workmen  was  in- 
genious; the  machinery  extremely  imperfect;  the 
linen,  the  paper,  and,  m  some  measure,  the  wool- 
lens and  hardware,  found  their  way  abroad,  becaiuo 
bi  tbe  rest  of  Europe  these  manufactures  were 
veiy  backward ;  and.  in  particular,  becauae  tb«  ex* 
poruof  Rnglaiid  were  then  very  liniHed.  The  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  a  vcrj»  impolitic  measure, 
but  its  consequences  have  been  much  overrated,  for 
England  has  profited  very  little  b)  I  l  Lxtension  of 
ber  silk  fabrics ;  and  Brandenburg,  Uie  chief  reaoct 
of  the  French  emigrants,  has  never  become  ao.exp 
porting  manufacturing  country. 

Aoeiber  and  a  more  important  error  is  the  cur. 
rent  notion  that  French  manufactures  were  formerly 
(from  1650  to  1750)  more  extensive  and  flouriiihing 
than  at  present :  also  that  they  underwent  an  almost 
total  extinction  during  tlie  Revolution.  These,  Itlce 
many  other  impressions,  in  regard  to  France,  Hat 
merely  on  tbe  loose  allegations  common  in  that  OOCD* 
try,  where  current  report  almost  always  partakea  of  .  , 
the  oiarvelloua.  Owpiel  datQ,.  wherever  they  arc 
preserved,  far  from  sanctioniitg  such  fluctuations, 
are  in  fHvour  T a  pm^'ressive,  though  slow  increase. 

To  begin  With  the  oldest,  and  most  widely  diiiused  WooQcn 
branch,  woollens,  we  find  *  that  the  relative  numbers  Mwafte*. 
of  worlcmeoj,  at  throe  distinct  intervals,  and  in  vei;y 
dUCvfot  fwii  of  the  COU1I17,  wwa  ai  ftUewau 


4,400 
6,700 
10,400 


18011. 

8,000 
4,500 
8,500 
1^600 
<i800 


18U. 

9,000 

6,aoo 

10,t)00 
18,300. 
4»800. 


of  Wales.  In  the  bamleta  or  villages  of  the  depart* 

ments  of  the  Tarn  and  Aveyron,  almost  every  house 
has  itii  loom,  and  during  the  evenings  iu  winter,  or 
in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is  adverse  to 
country  labour,  the  women  employ  themselves  in 
apinning,  and  the  men  in  weaving. 

A  liwfoiy-finished  speciea  of  ttw  wooUea  maaitfrc*. 
tore,  vn.  ebawls,  veils,  ladlea*  doth,  Ac.  baa  been  n»> 
troduccd  in  the  present  age  into  France.    Rheims  is. 
the  scat  of  this  important  branch,  and  employs,  in 
tlie  town  and  neighbourhood,  no  less  than  '20,000. 
workmen.   Simiiar  articles  are  made  at  Paris.  Two 
towns  very  remote  from  each  other,  Lod^vf  la  tfan 
aomthf  and  Vin  in  the  north-veat  of  Fianoa,  niaoii- 
ftelurad.  onder  Bonap«Mrte«  very  larsely  for  tbe  ar^ 
my.    Freoch  woollens  are,  in  genertu,  much  thicker 
than  ours.    In  the  fine  qualities,  the  raw  material 
forms  (Chaptal,  Vol.  II.  p.  13})  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  coel.  In  ordinary  quidities,  it  is  somewhat 


*  OMtas  wr  f  AgrictAuf*  ti  le$  Mumtfmditm  de  la  Fmnce,  p.  108» 
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Ic^ :  hut  it  is  only  in  the  slight  qiialitie*  that  the 
price  of  labour  ^ocs  considerably  beyond  that  of  the 
mterbll.  Hu:  c  omputation  for  the  whole  country 
n,  that  ft  value  of  LAfiOOfiOO  Steriiqg  in  vool> 
eoma  converted  Into  a  nanuAwliwed  valna  «>f 
L..O,ono,f>00,  of  w  liich  a  tenth  only  is  exported ;  for, 
diough  Frcncli  woolltns  in  general  are  more  sub- 
stantial iitul  durable  ili.m  I'tigllsh,  tlie  inability  of 
their  merchants  to  give  tong  credit  prevents  their 
oompeting  with  us  in  the  United  Stales,  or  other  fo- 
narkieu.  .  The  clolb,  in  France,  which  corre- 
apoDib  to  oar  rapeifiBe,  and  which  is  worn,  m  ge» 
ncral,  by  the  upper  ranks,  is  very  fine  and  durable, 
but  heavy,  [n  price,  it  varies  from  328.  to  35s.  tlie 
English  y.iril. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
France  about  1770,  and  at  first  in  the  south  of  the 
Icingdom,  the  raw  material  beiag  ttmptied,  not  from 
America,  but  from  the  Lenuit.  From  the  aouth, 
thtt  manufacture  passed,  about  1780^  tO  RoiMI>»  St 
Qacntin,  Paris,  Lille,  and  other  partt  in  the  north, 
extcmliiij;  wi'.h  a  rn]iidity  surpufscd  only  by  that  of 
Engluiul.  At  present,  and  for  many  ycdn  bac  k,  the 
great  import  of  cotton  is  from  tbe  I  tiitcd  States. 
ittt  total  of  the  raw  material  annually  bmufrbt  into 
Frmce  u  calculated  (Cbaptal,  Vol.  II.  p.  i  jO)  at  an 
avenge  of  hS,5l^fiOOt  and  tlte  value  of  the  finiab> 
ed  arttclee,  after  adding  tbe  labour  and  profit  hi 
every  stage,  at  marly  L.8,000,00().  This  is  not 
above  onp-fourtb  of  the  amount  of  tSjc  cottons  annu- 
ally niaili'  in  Britain  ;  tor.  in  this  great  dopartinent 
of  manufacture,  the  French  have  only  foitowed  our 
steps,  adopting  our  machinery  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  and  eqoalliog  ii%  perbapi,  in  the  durabilitj 
of  the  fabric,  but  iddara  m  tu  elegance  or  cheap- 
Tlie  !a-t  U,  in  a  great  nu.'i--iiri',  owing  to  tlie 
centre  of  tin:  inanufaclure  being  at  Uoiicn  and  Paris, 
places  where  tlic  support  of  w  orknien,  including  the 
extra  price  of  fuH,  is  not  less  expensive  than  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  di»trict»  at  pveaeat  moat  remaricabla 
for  the  cotton  maan&etiiie  aK« 
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IMS, 


Normandy,  Rouen,  acd  ad- 
jacent towns,       •  • 

Lyons  and  Tarrare, 

French  Flanders  liUe, 
bray, 

Paris,  and  Ita  districts,  not  asoertaimd. 
Fieaidjr»  8t  Qacntin^  and  ad- 
jacent tOWM, 

^ —  Abbeville,  Amiens, 

and  U»eir  vicinity. 
Champagne,  Troyes, 


10,800 
8,000 

10,100 


10,700 


.'),(i(X) 


adiaccnt  towns, 
Aliace,  Midhamen,  Biidi- 
vfliler,  die*     >  * 


7>000 


40,00<) 
20JOOO 

7,000 

li,600 
14,000 
13,700 
lAOOD 


in  a  different  place 
French  l  iander.s  arc 


Cotton  yarn  is  ofkcn  made 
from  cotton  clotfi.  Paris  and 
the  chief  quarler.i  for  tlic  sui)ply  of  the  former  ar- 
ticle, whirh  is  sent  in  quantities  to  Kouen,  St  Uuen- 
tin,  and  othur  places.  In  former  years  cotton  yarn 
to  be  smuggled  in  great  quantitiei  from  £og> 
but  thia  ia  ooir  limiMd  to  the  Baet  qaaUiiM. 


The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  more  substantial  Ma= 
liiod,  called  Bmmeterte,  such  as  stockings  and  caps, 
are  carried  on  in  Champagne,  in  Normandy,  and  in 
tbe  department  of  the  Gard,  in  Languedoc  Xh« 
total  of  tbe  workmen,  young  and  old,  employed  on 
cotton  in  France,  appears  to  be  about  WOJfiOO 
The  number  of  work*  for  spianing  collcm 

yarn  nearly  •  •  .  g{|0 

Looms  for  making  Bonneterie  (in 

above  -  -  .  10,000 

Looma  for  weaving  cotton  cloth,      -  70^000 


In  the  extent  of  her  linen  nanufactare,  France  it 
greatly  superior  to  England ;  not  that  her  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp  and  tlax,  but 
becnuK  EugUikd  de']x;ads  on  itnpartattons  ot  linen 
from  Ireland  and  Germany ;  and  the  spinning  af 
Hax  does  not  form  the  occupation  of  our  femalopi^ 
santiy.  In  firaaee,  partieolariy  b  the  north,  every 
farmer,^  and  almost  vnrf  COtttger,  covers  a  little 
spot  with  hemp  or  Hax  sufficient  to  omplor  hh 
wife  and  daughters  in  spinning  tlirr  i  Ll  r  t  '  r; 
a  stock  of  Linen  beinjj  the  usual  dowry  ot  these 
humble  occupanu  of  the  soil.  The  weavers  reside 
in  towns  and  villages.  In  Normandr,  Lisieux, 
Dieppe,  the  neighbourhood  of  Havre.  Vvetst,  Uol- 
bec,  and  tha  mor«  inland  towns  of  Vimoirtieia  and 
Domlhmt,  are  afl  tremarhaUe  fbr  one  or  BHwe 
brandicB  of  the  linen  manufacture.  Tlie  more 
backward  province  of  lirittany  manufactures,  at 
llennes,  St  Mulo,  and  Vitre,  quantiius  of  coarse 
linen,  f^nvas,  and  saekmg;  but  Anjou  affords  a 
much  ai^erior  article;  the  toiUs  de  Laval  have  loos 
liesn  b  rapnte,  and  gjve  emplojnumt,  ia  Laval  aai 
the  emt^naa  towns,  to  neatly  S5,000  worknen. 
Lille  and  its  populous  district  have  very  extensive 
manufactures  of  l)t mp  and  finx,  for  tlic  number  of 
workmen  so  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this 
part  of  French  Fhwders,  is  not  short  of  50,000. 
since  1790,  fine  Oacn  bil,  h  France  as  in  England 
been  in  a  great  measure  fnlaced  bj  fine  cotton : 
the  two  together  employ,  at  St  Quentin  {in  Pleard^) 
and  the  ne^^dMurbood,  no  less  tlian  40,000  work, 
men.  In  a  very  difiereot  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
province  of  Daiiphine,  there  are  carried  on  linen 
iiiiinuractures  ef  various  qualities,  tlie  prices  being 
from  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  a  yard. 

Cambrics,  thread,  gausc,  lawn,  rank  among  the 
leading  manufMtnreS  of  the  north-east  part  of 
Fltanee.  They  are  made  at  St  Quentin,  Valen- 
cientiee,  Cambnnr,  and  in  a  smaller  degree'at  I>oua7, 
Chauney,  and  Guise.  Lace  is  still  more  general, 
being  made  in  quantities  at  Valenciennes,  Dieppe, 
Alcn(;on,  Ca-  n,  IJayeu.x,  Argenton.  Machinery  bas 
as  yet  ( 1 8'2(  <)  been  very  little  iqmlied  to  this  msnn- 
facturc  it)  Vtmcn,  and  the  muiuie^ 
ployed  by  it  is  very  great. 

Tbe  hemp  annually  grotira  In  Fhmee  may  be 
puted,  as  a  raw  ciaterlal,  at  L.l, 200,000,  the  qua»> 
tity  imported  at  1,.l>o(»,0iX)  ;  togetbt-r,  L.i, 400,000, 
a  value  nhieh  is  doubled  in  the  coarse,  and  tripled 
in  the  liner  manutisctures.  Ot  tiiis  quantity  ot  hemp 
the  half  is  made  into  canvas  and  thread,  a  third  into 
cordage,  and  tbe  remainder  into  cloth  fur  domestic 
Of  tke  IbKMuuially  used,  the  value,  a*»  raw 
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.  when  made  up  tnlo  thread,  linen,  and  mixed  atuA, 

'  anJ  much  more  than  tripli  tl  in  the  finer  qualities. 
Oa  the  whole,  the  value  of  the  finished  fabric  trom 
hemp  ic  mppoMd  (Chaptal,  Vol.  IL  p.  1 1'2)  to  he 
about  -  L4r50Q,ooo 

That  from  flax,  including iMe^      •  SjOOO,000 
Add  for  the  dmneatic  nantthctuM  of 
die  peaaantiy,         •  •  4,500,000 

Total  value  made  in  France,  fromi 
the  stoutest  sail  cloth  totheflMStX  Z»10,000>000 
lace,  J 

Fnnch  Itnea  diffina  in  anafi^  according  to  the 
place  of  BMMiftetBfv ;  ttut,  la  s«iiefa]»  ft  ia  Ibidiar 
and  stifler  than  Irish  litten,  wliiTe,  in  whiteness,  it  ia 
inrerior  to  the  linen  of  Flanders  and  Holland.  It  is, 
lio»  ( vcr,  a  substantial  and  durable  article. 
Hutlvuc.  Fraucc  has  at  present  (1820)  330  blast  furnacen, 
the  position  of  which  is  regulated  by  that  of 
the  iron  mines.  They  arc  chicflj  in  the  nionn- 
taSnouB  departments  of  the  Dordogne  in  the  south-  ~ 
wtMt  and  of  the  Haute  M«me»  tn«  Unote  Saooo, 
and  the  Cole  ttOr,  in  the  eaat  of  tho'  Idngdona. 
Of  forge?  for  milleablo  iron,  rnllid  /jr^p^  ,;/a  Cala' 
lane,  there  arc  eighty -six  scultered  Uiroutrhout  differ- 
ent departments,  but  chiufly  in  the  hilly  p;irt  of  J.iui- 

?uciloc.  There  are  also  a  number  of  wire  work^  in 
ranee,  in  which,  aa  in  the  blast  furnaces,  there  lias 
been,  since  1790^  a  progressive  bat  verr  alow  in* 
create,  altogether  different  from  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  iron-works  of  England  previous  to  ISI  The 
stationary  character  of  these  works  1ms.  evideiuly 
bfC'ii  ovv  iMur  t  i  tlie  deficiency  of  fuel  and  of  water 
comtnunicatioD ;  dicadvantages  which  prevent  the 
hardware  rannufactures  from  being  concentrated 
in  citke  or  popnlona  districts,  and  cause  tbem  to 
bo  spread  over  the  country  in  petty  towns  or  vil* 
bge^,  with  a  very  limited  division  of  labour,  and  a 
conH'quent  inferiority  of  execution.  The  rcsHlt  is, 
that  France  docs  not  export  hardware,  and  tiiat  in  no. 
thing  is  tiie  inferiority  of  domestic  accommodaliuu 
in  that  country  more  conspicuoos  than  in  articles 
which  belong  to  the  province  of  the  iodtsmith  and 
cutler.  Hie  amount'  of  pig  iron  annually  made  in 
France  appears  (Chaptal,  Vol.  II.  p.  \5V)  to  ha 
about  100,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  hardware 
of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of  cutlery,  arms,  and 
other  articles  of  nice  workniuii&liip,  i<i  cuniputed  ot 
L.  8,000,000  or  L.  .9,000.000  Sterling.  The  annunl 
import  of  iron  and  steel  is  only  from  L.  2,000^000 
to  L.  3,000,000.  In  copper,  the  case  is  difier«nt» 
the  importations  greatly  exceeding  the  home  pro- 
duce. Olf  lead,  also,  Ihe  chief  part  is  imported. 
HOb  I>>         dcparttTu  lit  Frunce  posses'^cs,  both  from 

physical  cause*  and  IVoni  long  establifclied  manofac- 
ture,  :i  decided  f U]MTii;r!iy,  Mulberry  trtesi  "ore 
introduced  iti  tlie  tifteenth  century,  and  were  first 
planted,  not  in  the  south,  but  in  the  CCBtnl  part 
of  the  kingdom,  near  Tours.  That  town  was  the 
seat  of  the  earliest  stilc  manufactures,  and  it  was 
not  till  IGOO  that  the  culture  of  tlie  inulberry  was 
carried  southward.    It  is  now  prosecuted  in  twelve 


departments,  which,  in  Ifil^  nredooed  as  follows  Manobe- 
(Chaptal,  VeL  L  p,  181)  i 


Indre  et  Loire, 

Allier,  . 

Ain, 

liOir^ 

Isere,  . 

Ardeche, 

Drome, 


lia  Cocooni. 

35,500 
6,300 
12,500 


1,847,000 
2,787,000 
1,50«,000 


6,175,800 


Brought  over,  6,175,800 
Vaucluse,  S,SOO,000 
Gard, 


85,500  Herault, 


iVf  ouths  of  the 

Rhone, 
Var, 


I,7l0b00» 

873,000 
2 1 0,000 

1 1,654,800 


The  mulberry  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils,  ani 
na^  be  planted  with  success  in  neglected  bordei* 

or  in  waste  lands;  the  labours  of  the  silk-worm  last 
only  six  weeks,  after  which  the  cocoons  arc  in 
a  state  to  be  purchased  for  winding  or  carding. 
Tlie.^e  processes  reduce  the  quantity  so  luucli,  that 
the  produce  of  an  average  year  does  not  exceed 
560,000  lbs.  tout  grite,  worth  SOs.  or  Sis.  the  lb.; 
and  S2S,000  lbs.  organzined  silk,  at  S5s. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  fo- 
reign silk  imported,  chiefly  from  Italy.  The  cos) 
of  tiianufacture  nearly  doubles  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  plainer  qualities,  and  in  tlie  hiehljr 
finished,  aiaoh  as  lae  ribbonsy  MMy  b«  Mil  to  trfpto  it.' 
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Loom*. 
520 

160O 

4&6a 


Workrafu. 

1000 
5000 

is,700 


Tours,  ,  , 

(iangc  (in  Langufldoc),  (sleeking 

looms),  .  , 

Avignon^  .  . 

Nimea,  . 
8t  dunmond  end  St  Etlenne, 

to  the  west  of  Lyons ;  ribbons 

chiefly,  .  .  8200  15,450 

Lyons,         .  10,700  15,500 

Paris  also  contains  extensive  silk  maniifactures. 
As  the  persons  indirectly  supported  by  ^uch  a 
branch  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  weavers,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  compute  at  GO.OOO  or  70,000  the 
individuals,  young  and  old,  supported  in  Lyons  and 
its  disttict,  bjr  the  silk  tiado  in  all  its  different 
stages.  This  important  nanulhcture  has  under- 
gone considerable  fluctuations,  having  i^uilLTcd  a  di- 
minution,  previous  to  1790,  from  the  generHl  in- 
troduction of  cottons,  and  having  feh  s-everelv  the 
calamities  of  the  Revolution,  which  necessarily  re> 
doced  the  consumption  of  an  article  of  luxury.  At 
present  the  amount  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  Fianc* 
is  nearly  L.  S,000,000,  a  sum  equal  indeed  to  \H 
nnvM-ri  iu  1790,  hut  wliicli  shows  that  this  manu- 
facture has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population, — a  coi;se<iuence,  doubtless,  of  the 
cheapness  and  beauty  of  the  cotton  fabrics.  The 
export  of  Branch  aiiita  is  about  a  ddni  of  tba  quan- 
tity made. 

Leather  inRaaoe  isiMt  taxed  as  wtfh  ua,  and  the 

effects  of  the  exemption  arc  apparent  in  tJie  price 
of  the  articles  of  which  it  is  the  obief  material;  «U  ei 
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which  are  cheaper  bjr  a  third  than  id  England.  The 
value  of  leather  annuallj  prepared  for  cale  in  France 
it  (CluipUd,  VoL  il.  p.  187)  Bearljr  L.S,000,000 
Sterliof ;  when  made  up  into  artidea  aa  hwttt,  tboe^ 
saddles,  harness,  its  value  is  nearly  double- 
Jewellery,  as  well  aa  watch  and  clock  making,  are 
carrivd  to  a  considiTrtbU-  t-xti-nt  in  France,  particu- 
larly at  Paris  i  a  titiit>piece  is  there  a  mucli  mure 
frequent  article  of  ornamental  furniture  tlan  in 
SMiilMlj  and  the  number  of  new  watches  made  an- 
audlr  in  the  kingdom,  is  not  less  than  S00,000 ;  al< 
togeuter,  the  value  of  these  differeot  kioda  of  work* 
manship  amounts  to  L.  1,500,000  of  whicb  mora 
than  the  half  is  made  in  the  cajiiial.  The  w  orks  in 
hroiize,  belong  still  more  particularly  tu  ihts  utpital, 
and  form,  in  their  diSerent  branches  und  stages,  of 
which  gilding  is  the  chiet^  a  farther  annual  value  of 
L.  1,MO,000  Sterling. 

ftm  ia  ramarfcable  for  other  fidiriot  of  tMlB  and 
kixary;  io  partiealar,  the  porcdain  of  Sdvrea  near 
St  Cloud,  and  the  beautiful  but  -  t  iv  i  \ pensive  ta- 
pestry of  the  Gobelins.  The  mattnali  al  the  latter 
are  silk  and  the  finest  woollen  thread;  the  subjects 
woven  into  the  work  are  takea  from  paintings  exe* 
outed  on  iMrpose.  BoA  tba  attabiiahmaati  bavo 
Mm  kMig  coadttcted  1^  govennMBt  aft  a  ncrifiook 
and  both  are  now  on  a  reduced  acalo,  the  aiticlea 
being  far  too  costly  fnr  private  individuals.  The  lat- 
ter are  more  freijuenUy  purchasers  of  passementerie, 
by  which  ia  understood  artificial  tluwers,  fringes, 
gold  and  ailver  lace,  with  a  variety  of  trilling  but 
tMlflAd  ortidca,  all  sufficiently  adapted  to  a  city 
where  so  niMli  ouve  ia  thoi)gnt  of  dttgity  Uum  « 
utility. 

Tilt  V  iliir  of  all  the  soap  made  in  France  is  com- 
putcd  at  L.  I,-1-CM),000.  The  main  Ingredient  is  olive 
oil,  and  Marseilles  was  t'ortuerly  the  scat  of  tliiii 
nanufacture  for  ahnost  all  France;  an  advantage 
Oldiig  both  to  the  extent  of  the  olive-grounds  in  the 
Mttth-eaat  of  tbe  kiMdoa,.  and  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
aaillaa  to  Vu3j,  dw  Lanuit,  aad  Spam,  whence  soda 
and  olive  oil  were  imported  in  vMt  quantitiea.  Tba 
disorders  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  eatablisbment 
of  -imilar  manufacturea  in  other  parts  of  France, 
have  caused  to  Mar»eilles  the  loss  of  a  tliird  of  its 
soap  works;  they  are  still,  however,  very  exten- 
live.  Of  the  oil  used  in  France,  whale>oil  forms  a 
wry  small  proportion;  the  great  supply  is  of  vege- 
table oil,  viz.  iho  lapo  and  coloaoad  of  the  north 
and  the  olive-oil  of  the  south.  Tlia  ootleetKro  value 
of  these  is  very  considerable, — not  short  (Chaptal, 
1.  p.  166)  of  L.  3,000,000  Sterling,  alarast  ail  con- 
sumed in  France,  wboM  lamp*  inttoadl  of  OMdlia  aia 
in  f  ery  general  use. 

Beer,  formerly  little  drank  in  France,  has  be- 
come of  extended  consumption  ainOB  17P0;  but 
even  at  present,  the  quantity  used  doea  not  eseeed 
L.  ii.OOO.OOO  Sterling,  its  place  beinc;  supp'ied  by 
cyder  in  the  north,  aod  by  wine  in  the  ifiium.  TT>e 
consumption  which- corresponds  to  that  of  our  home 
made  spirits,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  that  of  our 
rum,  is  in  braadft  of  wfaiok'  the  value  annually  made 
ia  between  h.»J0Mfi9l9.  aad  L.4,090,000  Steriins. 
Ewther,  then  awe  at  IWi  anaaiber  of  att«li|iib* 
BMli  fwy  t«BMll{r  Anted  ftr  tilt  wgolar  pwfOM 


of  distilling  from  potatoes  a  spiritaoua  liqoor  which  Masuiio. 
(Cbapul,  Vol.  II.  p.  197)  has  been  generally  up-  J^X/ 

Coved,  and  has  been  faroi^ht  into  caropeiilion  with  "^'^^ 
andy. 

Of  hats,  an  article  which  in  France  is  made  more  i.mwlb 
durable,  but  much  less  li>;ht  and  pleasant  than  innufi 
England,  the  manufactures,  fornieriy  c-onceutrated 
at  Lyons  aiul  Marseilles,  are  now  diffused  throughout 
Kcveral  to^v^^;  the  value  annually  made  is  about 
L.  1,000,000  Sterling.  Fefffnnenr  ia  mad*  ezteo* 
sively  in  iho  aoatb,  wheK»  flroai  the  naildncM  of  the 
eliauit^  aromatic  planta  are  abundant.'  Paper  being 
exempt  from  tbe  heavy  duties  of  England,  is  sold 
in  France  on  very  reasonable  termii,  while  in  quality 
it  is  I  qual  tu  our  own.  Tlic  vakie  annually  used  in 
printing,  in  writing,  and  in  tlie  lianging  of  rooivt,  is 
coinputed  at  fuUy  L.  1,000,000  Sterling.  Of  glass, 
tlie  uiauuikciure  baa  hen  anich  improved  and  ex- 
tended  during  the  pcaNnt  aga.  Waetbcr  r«c  mir* 
rors,  for  windowa,  or  for  bottlea,  this  artide  in 
France  is  ^ih>i1  and  of  a  modenUe  price.  The 
number  of  glass-houses  in  JSlK  was  IS/i ;  the  viilue 
of  their  nianulat  ture  L.  .000,000.  vVs  to  earllitn- 
ware,  it  is  only  since  1790  that  English  pottery  has 
been  aaccessfully  imitated  in  France.  It  is  now 
BMde  to  the  value  of  L.800,000  or  L.iOO,O0a 
while  tbe  eoena  earthenwarak  ftbiiealcd  ia  ahnMt 
every  province  of  ibo  ktBgdoaif  ia  coBipaied  el 

L.  (ioO,(K)0. 

Saltpetre,  till  lately  a  monopolized  manufiscturc, 
is  now  unrestricted,  and  is  made  to  the  value 
of  somewhat  more  than  L.  100,000  annually.  Sul- 
phuric add  lias,  since  the  bMionbi^  of  the  present 
cantwy,  liecn  greatly  lowered  in  pnce  and  mcnm* 
ed  in  quantity ;  its  annual  manufacture  represents  a 
value  of  nearly  L.  300,000.  Muriatic  acid  u  used 
in  whitening  linen  and  cotton,  and  is  made  to  an 
annual  value  of  L.  100,000.  Soda  ia  manufso- 
tured  in  France  to  the  value  of  L.  IQOjlQOOi 
peiaa  L.  ioOjOOO  i  ahua  L.  £50,000. 

Stmmaiy     the  ampuled  Value  GtoA 
manujacturcd  in  France, 


Wonlitii  manuiaclurcs,  fuUy  • 
Cottons,  nearly  •      .  • 

Hardware,          . '        .  • 
Canvas,  linen,  lact^  tmSuaO, 
fiilfc,  nearij  .  . 

Leather,  .  . 

Jewellery,  watches,  clocks,  . 
lironze,  •  .  • 

i»oap,  •  • 

Spirituous  Uquors, 
Beer, 

Cyder  aad  perry  (wine  reckoanl  ttnder 

agricultoie)*  *  • 

Hats,  .  •  > 

Surch  and  perfumery,  • 
Papcr„  •  • 

Glass,  .  • 

Earthenware,  and  pottery,  • 
Ail  laaaec  manufiKCtures, 


L. 

9,000,000 

!-;,n;  v.  i,fK)0 

10,0(X),000 
5,000,000 

1.500.000 

1,500,000 
1,400 ,(X>0 
S,400.000 
S/XNMMO 

«,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 

1,000,000 
9CK).0CX) 


Total,  L.7aiOOO,000 
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Kmitte'     Labour  in  Piuia  it  aa  much  dancr  ntatifc^  to 

*"'*||*^  the  provincial  town*  of  Fnuiee,  aa  labour  in  Loa* 

don  relatitreljr  to  those  of  England.  It  still  remaina 
for  u(  to  remove  from  our  capital  some  manurac< 
lures,  which  have  been  most  injiuiicimiiily  establifch- 
ed  there;  but  the  French  have  carried  this  fake 
calculatioa  aiach  farther,  Paris  being  the  centre  oot 
only  of  oraanMOtal  fabric*,  auch  M  jewellery,  bronae) 
tcalptore,  caMnet  taaking^  but  of  a  nuadiar  of  oobp* 
Ber  employments,  which  a  very  slight  cliange  of  plan 
might  transfer  to  a  cheaper  quarter.  There  are  at 
Paris  periodical  exhibitions  ot'  I'rench  maniitacture 
held  once  in  three  or  four  yearji;  tite  la&t  (tu  August 
181 9)  wiu  very  brilliant,  and  honoured  by  the  pre- 
aence  of  the  king,  the  princes,  the  nobility,  and  all 
eminent  men  of  science.  There  is  also  in  that  capi. 
tal  ft  Conservatoire  dt$  ArU  t±  M^tierit  a  coUectiaOj 
on  a  large  scale,  of  modeh  of  all  mstrumanCa  Or  ma* 
chines  that  relate  to  arts  and  manufactures. 

To  make  rc^ulaiions  for  the  mode  of  manufacture 
was  formerly  a  favourite  course  with  government  in 
England  as  in  France ;  but  the  existence  of  a  repre> 
aentative  body,  and,  above  all,  the  revolution  of 
1688,  caaaed  ouny  of  these  enactmenta  to  ML  into 
:  va,  at  the  time  when  ihej  were  onhi* 
J  oar  neighbours  with  inflexible'  r%oar. 
FWhb  the  time  of  Colbert  ( 1660)  the  Frendi  onhn- 
nances  prescribed  peremptorily  the  length  and  breadth 
of  burgee,  of  druirijets,  in  short,  of  every  kind  of  cloth 
calculated  for  i  rt,  under  the  plausible  idea,  that 
all  these  precautions  were  necessary  to  establish  a 
tenotatioD  for  quality.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these 
nilea  ware  daaiied  by  tbe  naaaufoctitrefa  tbemwltea* 
and  were  long  coaiidered  tlia  aaAguard  of  Fkonch 
industry.  A  change  introduced  b  I779i  aud  which 
gave  leave  to  every  manufacturer  to  follow  his  own 
method,  provided  he  distinguished  the  goods  thus 
made  froiu  those  that  were  in  confurnuty  with  the 
regulations,  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  power 
joS  habit  and  prejudice  prevailed.  New  ortioBMRMt, 
iaaut-d  the  succeeding  year,  revived  the  fbcBHr  liini* 
tation^  and  tbe  aaaattftctucca  of  Fraaoe  wcra  not 
■ut  on  an  nnreatrioted  footing  tlD  tbe  revolatlon. 
Sfuch  inconvenience  had  aUo  been  sustained  from 
the  absurd  law  which  prevented  a  workman  from  set- 
tling in  business  in  any  town,  except  th  it  ;  i  .  Jfich 
be  had  served  an  apprenticeship.  This  law  »  as  abro- 
gated in  1767. 

The  manufiwturing  industry  of  France  is  coofinedj 
iaraiow  thao  oura,  to  the  home  market,  whetbar 
«e  look  to  tbe  auppljr  of  the  isw  antarial,  or  to  tho 
OKport  e(  the  fiairiied  arttdes.  Her  laaporta  are 
large  only  in  cotton  and  silk  ;  in  wool  and  iron  they 
are  not  considerable;  while  in  flax,  hemp,  and  lea- 
ther they  may  be  termed  insignificant.  In  exports 
the  limibUioa  is  still  more  striking;  her  hardware, 
bar  linen,  h&t  woollens,  her  cotton,  her  leather,  and, 
in  n  |Boat  ■aaaure,  bar  ailk,  beiog  confined  to  tbe 
bonao  auricet,!— «  reairleiioa  owbg  partly  to  our  ma* 
oufacturiog  superiority,  more  to  the  capital  of  our 
merchants,  and  their  ability  to  give  long  credit. 
The  prod  K  'n  r  industry  of  France  is  consequently 
much  kss  subject  than  oura  to  sudden  ductuatiou. 
It  follows  nearly  the  same  routine  year  after  year. 
Oa  tbe  oocunwoB  of  •  war«  or  ether  political 


change,  the  eoBDnerce  and  naauAetiina  of  our  Mwufac. 
neighbours,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Talleyrand  (Lcfler  ^ 
to  Mr  Fox,  Ist  April  180G),  se  rcjJietit  sur  eiix-ne- 
me*.  Need  more  be  added,  to  show  the  error  of 
those  wlio  maintain  that,  half  a  century  ajjo,  her  ma- 
nufacturea  were  of  great  amount,  that  they  were  al- 
most entirely  suspended  by  the  Revolution,  and  in* 
debted  for  their  atibaeaaent  icvival  to  tbe  eaertiana 
of  the  gofemmeot.  The  floetuatiooa,  at  ao  tinae  of 
great  amount,  have  related  chiefly  to  the  export 
trade,  atid  owed  their  origin  to  the  general  hostilities 
of  llO'S. 

All  oualytis  of  the  causes  of  success  in  manufacture 
is  instructive,  as  showing  tliat  excellence,  where  it 
exists,  is  the  natural  result  of  specific  causes,  and  by 
no  means  a  consequence  of  that  general  tuperiority, 
tbe  belief  of  which  ia  ao  dear  to  the  vanitir  of  eviijr 
nation.  The  indifidnaltalentaofworbnaen  in  France 
and  England  may  fairly  be  considered  on  a  par ;  the 
quickness  and  activity  of  the  French  being  counter* 
poised  by  their  volatility  and  want  of  adherence  to 
a  given  object.  The  leading  advantage  of  their  ma- 
nufactures is  solidity,  arising  from  tiie  comparative 
cheapness  of  labour  and  raw  materiala.  Hence  the 
durability  of  their  wooUena  and  aSka.  Henoe  alao 
the  cbeapneaa  of  their  paper  and  leather,  Thepointa 
of  inftriority  are  much  more  numerooa,  but  may  be 
almost  all  traced  to  one  cause — an  imperfect  divi« 
sion  of  labour.  In  England,  the  facility  of  water 
communication  may  be  said  to  unite  several  towns 
into  one,  facilitating  tbe  division  of  eoapioyioent,  and 
overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  a  separate  and  remote 
poaitino  j  bat  in  Frendi  towna,  inatead  of  the  lnbn> 
bitanta  Kmilii^  thanaelvea  to  n  lew  mandbMniva  of 
kindred  character,  there  prevails  a  habit  of  endea- 
vouring to  make  every  thing  on  the  spot.  Lyons, 
i;  1  ji  ri,  Lillo,  are  populous  cities,  and  entitled  to 
rank  with  Manchester,  (jlasgnw,  Leeds;  but  there 
must  end  the  parallel ;  for  St  Eticnne  forms  a  poor 
counterpoise  to  Sbeflield,  and  Birmingharo,  with  a^ 
veral  of  our  odier  towns,  is  without  a  rival.  In  shorl^ 
it  naay  be  aaaomed  genenlly,  that,  in  a  Fiancb  torn 
of  eqnal  aize,  the  work,  not  only  of  naoofhittarer^ 
but  of  :)rt-ra-T-.  is,  even  in  the  cn'-i-  tif  iiigLnlous  indi* 
viduals,  much  less  nice  and  accurati:  lima  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  ren^ains  to  compare  tbe  aggregate  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  France  and  Britain.  Adopting  the 
amounta  given  by  Colquhoun  and  ChapMl,  we  find 
the  manufactures  of  Britain  and  IicJaod,  including 
ndnea  and  mineral^  aatimatcd  hf  the  former,  for  the 
year  1819,  at        •  •       L.  KSjOOO^OOQ 

Sirprii^-iiifj  ^he  decrease  in  price  since 
Ihli  t/alanced  by  the  increase  of 
quantity,  we  have  to  deduct  the  Ex- 
cise and  other  duties,  which,  though 
drawn  back  on  our  exports,  are  in* 
eluded  in  tbe  above  «atiaialo»  and 
Ibrai  about  •  -  £3,000,000 


Value  of  our  manufactures  without  du- 
ties, L.ioofioojaoo 

Of  which  (^c  our  article  Ekolams, 

p.  132)  there  are  exported  about  40,000,000 
Cooauoiod  in  Britabi  and  Iralaod,  60,000^000 
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Id  France,  the  amount  of  manufactVfCIt 

including  mines  and  minerals,  is 
bout  L.  76,000,000,  of  which  the  cx- 
porta  form  oolj 
The* 


L.  6,000,000 
7O,0OOyO0O 


Hie  htae  addtdon  for  diffinvnce  in  the  value  of 
money,  which  we  mnle  in  the  case  of  aericuUural 

produce,  is  not  applicable  here;  several  of  the  artl- 
dea,  us  h.irdwaru  and  cotton,  being  dciirer  than  in 
England,  while  others,  &ucl)  a*  iincn,  are  very  little 
cheaper ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  to  bring  |iriee<<  to  a 
level,  the  calculator  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
superior  durability  of  several  kinds  of  French  goods. 
The  retuU  in,  that  the  population  of  France,  which 
to  Ours  la  at  90  to  60,  eonsumet  maonfaetares  only 
in  the  proportion  of  70  to  GO — a  difTtronce  not  i\ 
little  remarkable,  and  owing  partlyto  the  coarser  drcsa 
of  our  southern  neighbours,  but  more  to  the  large 
proportion  of  their  agricuhurisis ;  a  class  accustomed 
to  make  for  themselves  a  variety  of  articles,  both  of 
clotbing and  Airatture* for  whidi  the  more  bunrin- 
babhanta  of  towna  reAwt  to  the  manofhetorf.  Thb 
important  distinction,  viewed  In  connection  with  the 

Eractice,  in  French  towns,  of  making  articles  of  all 
inda  on  the  spot,  will  explain  a  number  of  potnta  at 
present  involved  in  obscurity  to  an  English  observer; 
•uch  as  the  limited  intercourse  by  travelling  in  France, 
the  want  of  bustle  in  the  ahops,  the  raritjf  «f  exten* 
Sive  partnerships,  and  the  multiplicity  of  indindnda, 
who,  though  possessed  of  some  patrimony,  are  con- 
tent to  follow  a  petty  business,  either  alone,  or  with 
a  single  assistant- — the  whole  exhibiting  a  very  back- 
ward State  of  productive  industry,  whether  wc  view 
It  in  an  agrieoltunl,  f  .Bianuliuttimngp  or  a  eoouner- 
.cial  seme. 

Has  England  reason  to  dread  Ae  rivalahip  of 

French  manufactures  in  foreign  markets  i  Mot*  if 
we  are  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  custorahowe 
duties  in  France,  wliicli  arc  maintained  less  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  than  to  prevent  tlie  introduction 
of  our  goods — a  singular  precaution  against  a  coun- 
try, where  labour  is  so  much  dearer.  The  French 
arc  deficient  in  several  main  points ;  in  water  com* 
■ooicatioD,  in  fuel,  in  capital,  mi,  above  al^  in 
the  habits  formed  by  the  long  transaction  of  bam- 
ness  on  a  large  Rcale-  Wc  may  ihu'*  be  tranquil  In 
regard  to  rivalship,  from  the  natives  of  that  or  of  any 
Country  on  the  Continent ;  but  by  no  menu?  in  re- 
gard to  the  emigration  of  our  own  capitalists  and 
workmen,  if  our  present  scale  of  expence  and  toia> 
tion  be  continoedL  Theee  would  aoMi  6aA  the  aieena 
ef  overcoming  existing  dhadvintaget.  They  would 
carry  with  them  cujiital  and  experience.  Tlie  choice 
of  a  maritime  situation  would  obviate  the  want  of  ca- 
nals, and  our  customhouse  restrictions,  however  they 
might  obstruct  the  import  of  their  goods  into  Eng« 
land,  would,  of  course,  be  unavailing,  to  prevent 
their  rivalU^g  «» the  Antericao  or  other  foieign 


Vf  I.  Comaaov,  eoiMmu,  rtaHutiaa,  nannn. 

The  official  returns  of  French  imports  and  exports 
were  pttbliihcd  in  a  wry  ctroonstantial  manner  pre> 
I  tD  die  Nvolvilloiij  ptttwriariy  ftr  liie  yeeie 


ITSTi  17«<>  ITtft  which  were,  doubtlaK.  thote  in 
whicn  the  commercial  exchange*  between  France 

and  her  neighbours  wlic  cimed  to  the 
amotint.    The  annual  exporu  then  were. 


To  Spain,  above         •    .    >  L.S»000,000 

To  hwitaerland,        •           •  TOOyOOO 

To  Italy,  .  1,500,000 
To  Hamburgh  (chiefly  in  anger  from  St 

Domingo),              -             -  2,000,000 

To  the  rt?*t  of  Germany,         •  2,000,000 

'I'o  the  Baltic,              -               -  H00,000 

lo  Holland,            •             >  2/300,000 

To  F.ngland,          -             -  1,500,000 

To  the  Levant,        -          -  l,MMMiOO 

(Of  whi«h  nearlj  half  to  Smyrna.) 

To  8t  DeouDgo  and  all  other  parta,  5,000,000 


ball,  L.«tOOO,000 

Of  this  amount  there  was  in  wine,  brandy,  com,  and 
ether  prodocU  of  the  aoil,      •  L.lO,000^ 
Baw  nateriab  Ibr  maoufacturee,  £,000^000 

Manufactured  goodf,  •  >  6,500,000 

Miscellaneous  ai  ticles,  -  -  1,500,000 

The  war  of  1798,  by  bringing  in  hostility  to  the 
French,  every  conti^M  atate^  except  Switterland, 
reduced  g|««Uy  their  ceesnercial  eichanMei  oUi> 
ging  them  to  dMitt  from  exporting  a  aamber  of  ai^ 

tides,  and  to  raise  or  fabricate  others,  for  which 
they  had  depended  on  their  neighbours.  This  inter* 
rupiion  of  intercourse  continued,  cither  by  sea  or 
land,  during  more  than  twenty  years ;  and,  since  the 

£eace  of  18I4-,  the  relations  of  the  commercial  woiM 
ave  been  too  unsettled  to  admit  of  forraiDg  coacl» 
live  iafticncce  fhna  tbe  retuma  of  any  partscnlir 
year.  At  picaent,  however,  the  iroporta  and  export* 
of  Ftance  are  less  than  before  the  revolution,  and  aA 
ford  a  striking  coii(ra>t  to  the  rapid  extension  of  fo- 
reign trade  in  a  country  pom-oiing  (be  command  of 
the  sea.  It  is  well  tliat  our  statements,  in  regard  to 
the  manufactures  of  France,  precede  the  notioe  of 
ber  commerce,  nt  they  enable  ua  to 
bow  little  foreign 

lation  conducts  Its  prodtietlve  mduatry. 

Tfie  corn,  the  hemp,  tlu' flax,  the  tallow  ,  which  Xo'tt  <ff 
form  such  iiijportttiU  articles  of  export  from  the  north  ^•''"l*- 
of  Kurope  to  England,  are  Comparatively  unnecessary 
to  France.    Their  timber  and  pitch  are  imported 
there;  but  the  quantities  rcqnirad by S people wbaM 
•faip-bniUiog  is  so  hmtted,  are  neetaMrilj  of  iit^ 
eonteqitenee.  Tbe  farther  artielea  of  import  an  boa, 
ca[iper,  lead,  f  J"  f  '1,  all  likewise  on  a  small  scale. 
The  returns  froui  i  latice  are  no  longer  in  the  sugar 
and  coffee,  which,  before  the  loss  of  St  Domingo,  * 
furnished  an  annual  export  to  the  north  of  fully  two 
millions  sterling.  They  arc  limlledta  wine  and  bran- 
djH-luxuries     which  the  eoatoantien  ia  conGoed 
to  a  fbw  Inge  towns, aucb  as  PetenDerg,  Hamburgh, 
Stockholm,  Dantzic. 

With  Germany,  at  least  with  the  ct?ntrc  and  south 
•of  Germany,  the  exchanges  of  France  are  carried  on 
tnr  a  tedious  land  carriage,  or  by  a  still  more  tedious 
iw«r  MviMtioM.  Hen  we  no  caaab  to  ftdiiMto 
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the  cooveyance  of  bulky  conuBodititt:  all  proceed 

in  a  do*  routinu,  except  hor^ei  and  horned  cattle, 
which  are  importa.d  into  France  in  considerable  nuaf 
berr,  and  made  to  travel  s^ith  txpeditioa.  In  rog  ird 
to  the  Netherlands  tlie  case  is  different.  W  ith  them 
there  is  an  easy  communication  by  sea,  and^  an  far 
m  r^rd«  French  Flaadvrs  and  part  of  Picardy,  a 
■till  mofe  eaay  communication  by  canalt.  From  the 
•Otitheni  psrt  of  tlic  Netlieriands  the  imports  into 
France  are  ooai,  hemp,  flax,  fine  linen.  I-Vum  Hol- 
land, spirituous  liquors, spicus.  imlti  r,  chc^  -■.  11. o  ru- 
lurns  from  France  are  chietJy  wiiie,  mUs,  bruiidy.Uried 
fruit.  When  the  Netherlands  nere  subject  to  France, 
this  intercourse  was  very  active;  but  ^incc  1811,  it 
is  much  impeded  by  restrictions  on  botii  »ide«. 

From  Italy  FVance  imports  raw  silk,  corn,  rice, 
dive  oil,  and  fruit,  cliieHy  lemons,  oranges,  figs, 
raisins.  The  returns,  various  in  kind  hut  M.i^iit  in 
quantity,  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  catlie,  wooileDs. 
linen,  iL'atlier,  h.its,  slix  kuigs,  jewellery,  glass,  hard- 
ware. From  the  Levant  the  imports,  though  less 
tllSB  rormcrly,  still  consist  of  ttm  eDk,  cotton,  wool, 
eon»j  dried  fruita.  The  exporie,  aMntifactured  •illcst 
woollene.  aloektngf,  and,  m  a  noalt  degree,  hard, 
ware,  paper,  liqueurs,  linuns,  t^tce.  \\"nh  Spuin  tfi.; 
intcrcoume  is  more  cxtLiuive.  Tiic  i.-xi>oi  li  (Von! 
Francf  arc  corn,  IKnir,  y.ilt  ti-h,  wine,  brnni'.y,  also 
woollens,  cottoa»,  istlks,  leather,  linen,  Ince,  liuts;  uil 
articles  that  have  pa&scd  tlirough  some  process  of 
manufacture,  and  b««r  tesiiwofly  to  tlie  industry  of 
the  French.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  haod,  true 
to  their  charactci',  make  no  returns  but  in  produce 
and  raw  matcrial<i,  viz.  wool,  silk,  fruit,  sweet  nines, 
along  with  some  iron  and  copper.  With  Portugal 
the  trade  of  Prauce  is  not  cousiderable,  the  staple 
produL  tv  (wine  and  brandy)  being  the  sam*  in  both 
Muntrics. 

WerecoDgeniality  of  feeling,  cither  in  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  DaUomd  senee,  the  regulator  of  coounenie» 
the  intercourse  between  the  French  and  Americans 

would  be  !.',i  c;it  ;  for  no  natiniis  ever  sympathised  more 
cordially  wi;h  the  ^uitcrings  of  each  other,  or  were 
lUOre  dect  lc'd  i:i  ascribing  tlu-tn   lo  the  ;lj^ri;v^ii:i|IS 

of  England.  Dut  a  mutual  want  ot  capital  restricts 
the  connection.  The  Aiucricins  require  long  ens 
dit,  and  to  give  credit  exceeds  the  meooi  of  the 
French.    The  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the 

United  States  are  paid  partly  by  wine  and  brandy, 
but  in  0  very  shj^ht  dej^roc  by  iiianufnctures.  This 
branch  of  tr;nle  «id  incri';!.-,*.'  w'llh  the  poymhition 
and  wealth  of  the  Uuited  States;  but  the  most  ready 
means  of  oxtendiog  French  commerce  would  be 
with  England  ■'  it  country,  of  oistomers,  whose  acti> 
vity  euj^lee  tliem  with  the  means  of  giving  in  e»> 
change  a  number  of  useful  commodities.  At  pre- 
sent the  intercourse  is  conslderablo,  but  a  partial  re- 
duction of  the  CUStOnihoUSO  llutii  '',  un   Ixith  siih  s, 

would  extend  greatly  the  impoiU  fiuui  Liiglaiid, 
viz.  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  copper,  tin, 
coals,— >while  it  would  give  a  correspondent  iucrease 
ce  the  . French  export^  ef  whldt  the  staple  ■rtides 


are  wine  and  brandy  i  tbe  taialler  silks;  olive  nil,  ftnit,  i 

butter,  poultry,  and,  wheu  our  laws  allow,  corn  and 
butcher-meat.  In  the  import  of  the  produce  of  the 
toil  ftiUM  Iwauce,  our  cuur.se  woulil  be  ciear  and  di- 
rect, our  ciamale  uoc  admittiog  ot  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  the  olive,  or  the  mulberry ;  but,  iu  regard  to 
naaufactures,  it  is  a  matter  of  oicety  to  say  in  what 
artldea  an  exchange  would  take  place,  our  late  im' 

BofeoMnti  in  nwdiineiy  eounterbalancmg  the  cheap 
lour  of  France  in  several  branches  (snch  as  lace), 
in  whicli  our  competition  would  i'oi  merty  have  been 
hapelcis.  It  is  evident,  h:nvevcr,  that  there  would 
be  a  series  of  varied  and  exteiiiivc  exchanges,  not 
so  much  perhaps  iu  distinct  articles,  as  in  diliierent 
qualities  or  shades  of  quality  in  the  sane  attide  or 
brant  ii  of  manufacture.  Theae  exchanges  are  ne> 
ccssary  for  completing  assortments  in  shops,  in  waK> 
houses,  in  shipmcDts,  aiul  their  extent  would  be  such 
us  to  be  eoroprchenilLd  ouly  by  lliose  vvho  are  fami- 
liar With  tlie  end. ess  ramihcations  of  manufacture, 
or  who  are  aware  of  tlie  striking  exempli6 cation  of 
this  truth,  afforded  by  otir  intercourse  with  France, 
in  the  auspicious  interval  between  the  ONnnercial 
treaty  in  1786  and  the  rapture  in  1799.  * 

Tile  thief  eoniiiiereial  !)U6ineSS  of  Parit  is  ncCCS- 
i-urily  inlai)  J,  but  it  is  the  tuture  iifexchange  transac- 
i-ioi).-,  for  France,  foreign  as  well  as  iulami ;  as  Londun 
is  for  England,  and  Amsterdam  for  iioliand.  liavro 
de  Grace  is  the  chanuel  of  the  maritime  intercourse 
of  the  capitai«~-4he  outlet  for  its  export^  and  the 
median  through  wbidi  it  reodves  colonial  pradnee, 
raw  materials,  and  foreign  manufactures.  Bordeaux 
is  a  seaport  of  great  activity,  as  well  for  the  expert 
of  wiiie  and  bratidy,  as  for  the  import  of  sugar,  cof- 
fee, aud  coUt^n.  AlarMiilles,  a  larger  but  a  IciiS  bust- 
ling city,  continues  the  cmp<)rium  for  the  trade  with 
Italy  and  the  Levant.    Nantes  has  suffered  greatly 
by  the  loss  of  St  Domingo,  as  well  as  by  the  abolL 
U'on  of  the  atove-tnule,  of  which  it  was  tbe  centra*' 
It  tUII  exports  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  linen, 
hiird'.v.M  .    [ii  iiitod  coitous.,  and,  like  Hordcaux,  fC- 
ceivtSj    in  return,  sugar,  coti'ec,  and  raw  cotton. 
Uuueit,  though  accessible  lo  vessels  of  burden,  is, 
like  Ly  ons  ami  Liile,  chietly  remarkable  tor  manu- 
factures. 

The  currency  of  France  is  almost  entirely  metal- Cmsacj. 
lie,  there  being  only  one  bank  {la  Banquede  France), 
the  curcuhition  of  w  hu  ll  is,  iu  a  uiaimer^  confined  to 
the  metropolis;  tho  branch  bankiat  Lvons  and  Uoueu 
rir.dinf:  it  very  ditficult  to  I'xteiid  their  issues.  The 
liank  of  France  is  a  very  solid  estabiisiitueui,  possess- 
ing funds  to  the  amount  of  L.4,5CIO,00O,  while  its 
paper  in  circidation  seldom  exceeds  L.3j000,000. 
lliougb.  on  all  pemionent  loflas,  tbe  rate  of  hiterest 
in  France  is  considerably  higher  than  with  us,  being 
generally  from  6  to  7  per  cent.,  the  bank  discounu 
niereantile  bills  at  so  low  a  rate  as  4  peir  cent.  The 
amount  of  raetaiiic  cuiiency  in  France  cauuoi  be 
short  of  L.80,000,000or  L  90.000,000  Sterling,  and 
the  general  introduction  of  bank  notes  would  efiiKC 
•  aavmgtodieiNitionoflNS,000,O0O«rLJ^000^000 


▼01.  IT*  »AftT  II. 


•  See  our  article  on  Cottok  ^lANt7F.\CTURE,  p.  405. 
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Louimcrc*,  annually.   Saving  banln,  mtoet  tf^NRgMff,  iMve  been 
^    ,  lately  introduced  at  Paria. 

Land  carriage  in  France  cmU  only  fran  2i.  to 

2-.  ('«.].  jier  i-tKl,  for  100  niileti }  a  cheapnew  witicli 
lai  ilit.itc^  tliv  transport  of  utorchamliMv  to  the  vu- 
ii:)us  aiiiLual  fairs  which  are  still  luld  in  every  great 
town  id  tlie  kingdom,  exactly  s«  wan  done  by  our 
forefathers  a  century  ago.  This  periodical  routine 
begins  by  the  Jl/itr  de  Loii«c/tamm,  which  is  held 
■DDitalljr  at  Pari^  in  spring,  and  is  foUowed  by  a  long 
]itt  of  provincial  fdir^,  of  which  the  diicfare  those 
of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc,  and  Guibray  tn  Nor* 
niaiiily. 

ihe  weights  and  mcasuics  of  Trance  wtic  reduc- 
ed, M  is  well  known,  to  a  very  simple  and  uniform 
scale  soon  alter  the  Revolution,  but  there  has  been 
luucli  difHculty  in  accustoming  the  inh»bitnnt.<,  par- 
ticularly in  country  diitricta,  to  tbe  adoption  of  tJie 
new  system,  which  unluckily  preterved  none  of  the 
iiuuns  v.  'n'n  «liii:Ii  tin  \  were  familiar.  la  1812,o 
kind  ui  tuuijjiuuiist'  took  place,  govtrii.iit.iit  sanc- 
tioning the  retention  of  the  old  names.  .•■ik!i  ,i.-[ioinkli 
OUOCC»i  elb,  and  bushels,  but  requiring  that  their 
eoaceats  should  be  calculated  by  a  reference  to  tlie 
new  nandard.  it  is,  accordingly,  on  thi»  footing 
that  bwiness  is  now  trnasacted  in-  Fr«i:ce.  'fhenew 

fraction  than  the  old,  and  tiie  u>e  ut 
prahiliited  i»y  law. 


Ml 
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Tlie  colonial  poHteisioni  of  Tranre  arc  quite  un- 
siiited  to  her  greatncM  tn  otber  reject*.  Tiie  in* 
■mrectton  engendered  by  the  KevolKtion  deprived 

lier  of  the  western  half  of  St  Domingo,  a  rich  and 
beautiful  territory  containing  formerly  more  nef;roes, 
and  c\i»oitiii;:  ir.nrt  produce,  tSiaii  all  tin:  liruish 
\Vest  Indies  together.  The  French  guvtitiuicnt 
■eeow  to  have  relinquished  the  hope  of  regaining 
tbia  country,  at  leait  by  aiilitary  mcacs,  and  to  li- 
nit  their  ambition  to  their  remolDiog  coloniea,  Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,  and  Cayeiuut.  The  two  fitat 
arc,  like  nu>!>t  of  our  West  India  iftanib,  eultivated 
t'j  a  considLtahle  extent,  but  c;jp..1)Ii'  uf  nuich  im- 
provement. The  petly  island  ot  Murie  (Jalante  is 
in  a  similai'  state,  but  Cayenne  forms  n  p:irt  of  a  most 
extensive  tract,  of  whicb  ot>c  corner  only  is  an  yet 
raDdered  pradoctive,  and  which  may  eventually  be- 
ccnc  >  fReat  settlement,  tJiough  on  tlte  score  of 
Iteahh  It  is  as  unpromising  as  the  adjocmt  colonies 
of  Deniarura  ami  Surinam.  I'cTiirc  tlie  !(is-s  af  St 
Domingo  the  antiual  iropiirt  iulu  I  ranLe  auiouiiicd 
to  7(j,000  hhds.  of  Muscovrido  ur  luriwi  suuar, 
60,000  hhds.  clayed,  and  nearly  sdO.OOO  of  tine  t  ljiy- 
ed.  Of  this  very  large  supply  there  were  exj:iirii.d 
nearly  40,UOO  hhds.  of  brown,  and  above  (k),ooohhds. 
of  clayed,  fornting,  cxeltisive  of  any  duty,  an  an- 
nual value  of  hi  twiM  U  I,.'J,OOC),000  and  L  :), 000,000 
Sterling,  and  Qifordinir  a  m^)^t  ncci  ptable  i>xthani;e 
for  a  nuicber  ol  imjuu  U  il  conuiiodities.  Bat  tliL-  (ar 
greater  part  of  this  import  hm  king  been  imt  to 
Trance,  no  sugar  is  now  exported  frooi  that  countr}-, 
wMiBt  of  the  qnaatity  vequired  for  iu  oonsumptioo, 
and  aoHNiiidng  to  about  llfrjiQQOuOOO  Sleriing,  a  r  - 
«iderab!e  part  is  received  fioB  Evgltod  «d 
Spanish  West  iiidies. 


In  AfHca  the  French  possess  Gorcc  and  some  fac»  Casmiint, 
torics  near  tbe  asouth  of  the  Senegal.  In  the  East  **■ 
they  have,  in  the  isle  of  Doniben,  as  In  Pondicherri,  ^^V^ 

Chandernago.e,  and  some  smaller  factories  on  the 
mainland  of  Indi;<,  iIk  niians  of  carrying  on  com- 
mercial iuttrcouiif,  and  ttit-ir  vesftls  arc,  like  tl»e 
Americans,  admitted  to  trade  with  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  other  Uritish  settlements,  on  payment  of 
moderate  dues ;  but  they  possess  nu  power  an» 
noytng  er  even  of  resisting  us  in  the  event  of  bostUi' 
ties.  Tbe  retenttoo  of  the  Ule  of  lYHncc.  at  the 
peace  of  1814,  deprived  them  of  the  j;riat  rtrt'ii- 
tacit-  for  llicir  privateers  in  the  Ehu  ;  and,  in  ;•.  very 
diUcrent  part  of  the  norld,  the  continent  uf  Norili 
America,  they  retain  nothing  since  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  in  «80S.  In  tbe  seas  of  Europe,  Corsica 
is  almoil  the  only  inauIar-poNesaioo  of  the  French. 
They  have  no  great  maritime  fottictaea,  like  Gibral- 
l«r  or  Malta,  and  nu  depeodendea  of -tha  natoieef 
tbe  Ionian  iaianda. 

The  fisheries  of  France  arc  compofcd,  like  our  Fidsrilt 
own,  of  those  on  the  coaiit  and  those  at  a  diuatice, 
particularly  at  Newfoundland.  All  along  the  north 
coast  of  France,  the  fislieries  consist,  «•  on  our  aide 
of  the  Channel,  of  cod,  madterel,  hernogs.  and  pO* 
t!i:ni'.>.  Oil  till-  s!ii!rc  (if  ilic  -Atluulic,  .-iiul  !«til!  more 
oil  that  ul'  tlic  Mcdkcnantan,  arc  cuuijlit  grciit  quai;- 
titics  of  sardines,  u  fish  ni  jia.'-i-aj:!-.  ui^ii  li  appears 
periodically  in  shoals  like  the  hetriu^-  1  he  tunn^', 
u  fi»h  not  known  in  northern  latitudes,  is  found  ro 
the  iMeUiterranean  in  the  early  part  of  smnmer.  It 
varies  in  vreight  from  iO  to  -SS  Iba.  -and  ii  in  like 
manner  caught  in  shoals.  These  home  fisheries,  lit> 
tie  calculated  for  forming  seamen,  have  been  left  to 
their  imtural  progress,  wlulc  r<|Halc<i  utti  inpts  have 
been  n:ade  by  government  to  extend  the  lisherv  in 
An)eric:i, — a  design  favoured  by  the  early  pof session 
by  France  of  Newfou.^dland  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
by  the  long  |>cace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Towards  tbe  middle  of  last  century  tbe  Freocfa  fish- 
eries in  America  employed  annually  about  SOOO 
seamen,  but  the  unsuccessful  <.oiitL.«t  ^illi  Eiij^tand 
in  i'i56  reduced  them  }/rcail\.  aid  deprived  them 
of  their  principal  '■(atimi,  Lai.L  lireton.  The  peace 
of  1783,  concluded  under  better  auspices,  renewed 
their  right  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a 
right  aidne^uently  acknowledged  by  the  trcatiea  of 
■  11109  and  1HI4:  and  though  tlietr  only  permanent 
pii!-HSsioiis  fur  tliis  purpose  nrc  tlie  .'•inaH  i?lands  of 
.St  I'lerre  uj.U  Miquelon  in  the  (iuirot  St  Lawrence, 
the  continuance  ot  piLire  can  liiitilly  lad  ti>  give  a 
considerable  exirn&ion  to  this  fishery.  The  (ireen- 
land fishery  presents  a  Jem  flattering  prospect.  It 
was  attempted  in  a  former  age  by  the  inhabitanu  of 
Bayonne,  and  lately  by  thoae  of  Dmiktrk,— a  place 
much  better  situated  for  it, — but  in  either  case  the 
sJiippIng  cmployi  d  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  whole 
is  subject  to  capture  and  atoppaga  by  oar  sapertor 
marine  in  time  uf  war. 

in  this  respect  France  was  always  inferior  to  Eng-  &hi(f«(- 
I,  nd  a  oompsriton  is  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
since  the  loss  of  St  Domingo,  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  France  by  a 
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war  of  twenty  yean.  Since  ISU  attempts  hare 
been  niaiie  by  the  ship  owners  in  Havre  de  Grace, 
Bordeaux,  >Iar«eilles,  Xantcs,  St  Malo,  to  re-estab- 
lisb  their  shipping,  but  as  yet  with  very  limited  SUC* 


;  tite  deticiency  of  capital,  the  n-.wt  of  colooiea» 
tba  Suctuotions  in  trade,  llie  dread  which,  however 
unfbaoded,  i$  genend  among  the  present  generation, 
that  England  will  not  fon!7  allow  them  to  enjoy  pcarc, 
having  all  concurred  to  discourajje  their  cHorti.  No 
returns  ol"  the  mercantile  tonn.age  or  seiinien  arc 
made  to  the  French  paritumeDt,  but  the  insignifi- 
cance of  both  in  the  foreign  trade  is  apparent  from 
tJie  annual  lists  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound,  or  fVe* 
qiMDting  the  great  foreign  ports,  such  at  Hamlnu;fhy 
Amamdam,  Cadiz,  Le^om,  Htw  Yotk.  The  id* 
tereoune  between  France  and  America  ia  conducted 
chiefly  in  American  bnitoms ;  tliat  b[  tweeu  France 
and  tlie  N'ethorland^  in  Dutch  ;  and  still  more  that 
between  I'rance  ,md  this  country  in  liriti.sh.  Ot'  tlie 
packets,  that  cross  the  Chiirincl  in  such  numbers 
since  the  peace,  nine-tenths  are  Uritiah.  Aiadbvry 
French  vessel  eppean,  from  time  to  tiiDe>  in  Oar  pOftl 
with  a  cargo  of  provisions  or  of  frait.  On  lihe  other 
hand,  the  coaitbg  tiado  of  France  it  very  conaider- 
able^  the  commooStiei  conveyed  (chiefly  corn  from 
the  north,  and  wine  frDin  the  south)  re<iuiring  a 
great  deal  of  tonnage,  and  the  Mill  more  biiUty  ar- 
ticle of  timber  bdng  oeeaiioBaHy  tnaaportod  1^ 
coasters. 

■  VIII.  RiMOIOttS  AKD  CIt  ArtlTABLS  t$TABLnn« 

Me>iTs. 

The  condition  of  the  church  and  cler<;y  forms  a 
most  important  I'eature  in  the  history  ami  preient  si- 
tuation ot'  France.  In  former  tinieis,  tJie  (lallican 
church,  without  desiring  a  separation  from  the  Holy 
See,  had  often  advancctl  a  claim  to  independence, 
and  maintained  long  and  animated  discussioni>,  or  ra> 
ther  Gontroveiaiea  familiar  to  thoae  reader*  of  French 
hiilory,  who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  the 
Janaeoiata  and  Molinists.  The  result  of  thom;  and 
of  the  general  progress  of  knowUd^'i-  in  France 
was  an  exenijjiion  (mm  a  part  at  ii  ast  nf  the  inter- 
feri  nce  in  ecclesiastical  aHuir5,  exercised  80  despo> 
licaily  by  the  c^urt  of  itome,  in  Spain,  l'ortugal,aBd 
Itolv-  A>  to  pecuniary  means,  though  the  iocoeae 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy  was  extremely  traall, 
the  church  of  F^taaco  traaio  the  whole  richly  endow- 
ed; the  rent  of  land  and  houses,  appropriated  to  ab- 
beys, priorie!>,  bishopric^,  archbishopric*,  and  bene- 
fices of  every  description,  being  computed  at  live 
millions  iterlin^,',  exclusive  of  the  tilhis  levied, 
with  more  or  let*  stricine&s,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  As  a  political  body,  the  French  clergy 
were  differently  situated  from  the  £naii»h,  having  no 
voice  in  legislating,  but  aiming  at,  and  IVequently  at* 
tainin^  the  h^eat  office*  io  tho  eaeentive  govern* 
inenti 

In  1789,  a  number  of  the  clerjry,  b^itli  in  the  up- 
per  and  lower  ranks,  participated  ui  the  ^erum)  wi#h 
for  a  political  reform,  and  evince<l  that  di-tposition, 
by  their  readiness  in  coalescing  with  tin-  Tin  s  I'jai, 
at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  tlie  no/t^cfsc  refused 
to  do  it,  until  conpelled  by  the  coll  of  tbo  people. 


and  the  positive  order  of  the  court.   Tn  tlio  highly 
interesting  discussions  that  ensued  during  the  years 
1789  and  1790,  Several  of  the  leading  orators  were 
Catholic  clergymen,  nor  did  they  in  general  take  the 
alarm,  until  the  luenacitig  aspect  given  to  public  it* 
Sun  by  the  too  rapid  progress  n  the  Revolution, 
The  National  Anembly  stripped  the  church  of  her 
?atu!>,  and  declared  tliein  the  property  r>r  ihe  jiublic, 
prcn  idiug,  iadeed,  for  the  lucomc  of  the  clergy,  hat 
making  the  paynu  nt  of  it  dcpendei:t  on  govcrtiment. 
Aii  this  might  have  passed  and  been  forgiven  in  the 
ardent  hopes  of  national  benefit  fr  om  the  Ucvolutionf 
but  the  Assembly  did  not  «top  here.  Considering 
both  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  France  in- 
vetarately  hoatile  to  the  llevolution,  they  determined 
to  detach  the  clergy  from  both,  and  sought  to  eoou 
pel  their  .idherence,  by  imposing  on  the:n  an  oath 
ot  tidelity  to  the  new  constitution,  on  pain  uf  forfeit- 
ure of  thtir  living!!.    The  sincerity  of  the  clerical 
body  was  now  put  to  the  test,  and  a  striking  proof 
was  given  of  their  being  actuated  by  that  con^cicn- 
tioua  fieeling,  for  arbidi  the  public  in  Protcttaot 
Goantiies  are  to  little  divpoted  to  give  ibem  credit.*^ 
Io  every  rank,  whether  prelates,  curates,  vicars,  or 
the  humble  desservants,  the  majority  preferred  the 
haznrd  of  lositi^'  their  livelifiood  to  taking  aaoath  at 
variance  with  liieir  conscience.    The  violent  parly 
continued  to  triumph  at  I'aris,  and  the  non  contorm- 
ing  clergy  had  no  alternative,  ljut  to  dy  tlicir  coun- 
try.   Hence  tlie  crowds  of  emigrant-t,  who,  in  1791 
and  179S>  sought  refuge  in  luly,  Cennany,  and, 
above  all,  in  England.    Those  who  rcmttined  in 
France  were  exposed  to  alt  the  atrocities  of  the  Jaco- 
bii»i.    Hwndi  eils  of  ihem  were  »acrilictd  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  179'ii  anii  Inn  drtds  were  brought 
to  the  guillotine  in  the  driudlul  years  1793  ami 
179t.    With  the  fall  of  Uobrj-picrn;  (July  1794)  the 
executions  ceased;  bitt  a  tone  of  hostility  to  the 
cimrch  waa  vtill  kept  up»  and  accounted  an  india> 
penaable  part  of  the  policy  of  the  levolationary  go- 
vernment. The  only  clan  allowed  to  remain  in  qniet 
were  the  i((j<-j,  «Iio!-e  lumihle  slalion  lind  .scattered 
position  creatc'd  no  politie.il  aLir;').    It  was  ru>t  till 
the  established  sway  of  I'on.ip.irie  :iii  iMii  I  !h;it  cir- 
cumstances admtited  of  cooler  calculation,  and  eua* 
bled  that  artful  osufper  to  *e«fc,  in  a  hierarchy,  a 
prop  to  hi*  own  power,  and  an  engine  of  opposition 
Io  llie  liberal  party — to  that  party  which  still  hoped 
to  <eettre  to  France  advantages  from  the  fievolutmii. 
With  thia  view,  he  affected  great  respect  for  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  jj.is.ied  a  Coruord.il  with  the  Tope, 
and  ma*k>  a  pecuniary  provision  for  »  ipeciiicd  imm- 
ber  of  Sees.    Hi>  next  step  wiu  to  frame  and  circu- 
late throughout  ail  France  a  catechism,  calculated 
to  impress  the  riaingjgeneratioa  with  a  profound  ve- 
neration for  a  aovereigo»  who  bad  been  "  aoointed 
by  the  Pope,  and  received  hi*  ouatfon  fifom  the  Al- 
mighty."  The  power  of  Bonaparte  received  in  this 
manner  a  most  substantial  $up;>ort,  and  would  have 
taken  dee  p  root  with  the  lower  orders,  h  id  he  not 
counteracted  it  by  his  sub.scnuciit  ijuarji.1  with  thj 
I'ope,  whicli  assumed  an  angry  a.spect  in  I80y,  and 
became  more  and  more  aggravated  during  the  re* 
m.iindcr  of  his  reign. 
Oo  th«  rovtwatioa  of  the  Doorboo*  in  1814^  tba 
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■clhilaut  r.ithoMc  ctcrgy  hailed  the  change  with  enthusiaam ; 
•ndChari-  (i,^  public,  at  least  the  jirreat  majority  of  the 
bhshrnrnH*  clasics,  soon  showctl  a  marked  distinction 

1  J-  ^  betwccu  their  cause  and  thai  of  tlie  king.  The  con* 
duct  of  Louiii,  in  regard  to  the  clergy,  has  been 
mtrkcfl  by  modention  and  judgment.  Rcligioua 
himMdrt  he  1m  to  rerive  similar  impressions 

among  hia  nibjeeta,  tp  eaforee  the  obtemnce  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  to  relieve  from  indigenoe  the  det- 
servants,  <ir  cmintry  curates.    But  he  has  placed  no 
clergymen  in  political  situations,  nor  made  any  ai> 
tempt  to  give  the  bi«ihn|w  or  archbithops  scats  in  the 
HouM  of  Peers.   The  error  of  the  King,  or  lather 
of  the  Church,  oonaitu  in  not  abrogating  theraper- 
•titioiM  and  puerfle  part  of  the  Bomiih  ceremonio). 
ProceMtoitt  fdll  take  pUwe  akwg  the  itreeU,  accoro. 
paniofl  by  ibf  llirowing  up  of  inccn'ic,  ibe  strewing 
'      of  H^nvtM^,  and  the  unmeaning  practice  ot  hanging 
fold?  of  iiiien  fur  miiny  liundrccl  yards  along  the  front 
fif  the  houses.    Another  and  more  serious  injury  to 
produCtlre  farfiour  is  the  ohi>erviincf  uf  saints'  days, 
•D  obf^rrnnce  which,  though  not  enforced  bj  penal* 
ties,     ei^ioined  by  the  precejitt  of  the  dergy,  and 
the  practit  e  of  government. 
Cooggiitt.       A  L'o'H-oriliil,  or  compact  between  the  pope  and 
the  king,  is  a  trannaction  ot  liigh  iniporlame  iti  a 
Catholic  country,  where  the  public  are  impressed 
with  the  beliefi  that,  in  &1I  timt  relates  to  religion, 
tererenoa  ought  to  be  bad  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
that  their  temporal  lovereign  possenea  antbori^  in 
such  affairs  only,  ac  far  as  it  is  delegated  by  the  Ho- 
ly l  ather.    The  object  of  a  Concordat  is  to  define 
the  rc-pectivL"  powers  of  the  I'cpe  and  Kins;.  In 
France  the  aim  of  the  executive  government  has 
long  been  to  secure  the  patronage  of  tlie  church, 
and  to  stipulate  that  no  bulls,  briefs,  decrees,  or 
other  acts  of  •  naturo  to  agitate  the  public  mind, 
should  be  promulgated  without  the  royal  sanction. 
Three  centuries  ago,  when  the  alarm  of  the  Refor- 
mation, nnd  tome  urgent  politirr.]  considcrntionip, 
iTi;ule  it  of  iniporfance  to  thi-  court  ot  lianir  to  at- 
tach to  its  cnnsc  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Trance, 
there  was  passed  between  \m»  \.  and  l  rat>ci«  1.  a 
'Concordat,  dedaring  that  the  power  of  nominating 
thearchhiabeptand  bkliops  of  France  resided  in  the 
crown,  the  sane tl on  of  the  pope  being  required  only 
for  their  inauguration  [iintitutso'i  canoiuque).    'l  liis 
compact  was  considered  a  kind  of  charter,  or  stand- 
lird  document,  in  the  long  discussions  which  after- 
ward ensued  about  the  independence  nf  the  Gallican 
cliurch,  UDtfl  the  whole  sunk  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  storm  of  the  Kevolodon.  During  the  ler* 
ment  of  that  eonvutrioa,  the  Jacelriiui,  and  even  the 
Directory,  mfide  no  proposition  for  accommodation 
with  the  Holy  See,  und  bade,  or  utfecti  il  to  bid,  it 
defiance,    lionapartc,  more  politic,  concluded  a  (.'on- 
cordat,  which,  though  it  reinstated  only  .'^o  of  the 
iSOSeieeexittliigbaiSMtbaltevoIution,  stamped  him, 
io  tOHM  measure,  a  rcfltover  ef  the  church.  That  he 
did  not  afterwafds  augment theiriramber  is  to  he  ae* 
counted  for  solely  by  a  dread  of  alarming  the  rrvo- 
lutionists.    The  Bourbons,  on  their  restoration,  ap- 
pear to  linvc  felt  .all  the  delic.icy  of  f iich  a  measure; 
and  nothing  farours  the  probabilitj*  of  the  charge  of 
II 


their  intending  to  restore  the  lands,  the  tithes,  or  NUm 

temporal  influence  of  the  clerg)*.    Negotiatioiu  for '■'■^ 
a  Concordat  were  early  hegim  with  the  court  of  J**^ 
Home,  but  itii  conclusion  wiu delayed  till  1817,  and, 
the  interest  with  which  it  was  received  in  France  can 
be  comprehended  only  hj  persons  resident  among  a 
people  (till  agitaled  Inr  political  dMsiOD,  and  dread, 
jng  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  as  an  engine  for  the 
revival  of  all  past  abuses.    From  this,  and  from  dif- 
ferenc(>  with  the  court  of  Home  that  are  foreign  to 
our  subject,  (he  execution  of  the  new  t  'oiu  ordathat 
been  very  tardy.    Of  the  •12  additional  Seesappoin^ 
ed  by  it,  a  conaiderabie  part  are  still  vacant. 

Tne  prelates  ef  the  drardi  ef  Fnmee  are  at  fiiU 
lowst 

Carcllnn!',  at  present  five  in  number, 

u  iih  an  anniial  income  of  nearly    L.I300  Sterling. 
18  Archbiilio|ia,  armge  income 

bout      ......  (00 

74SidMi]^        do        iboitt  600 

The  next  in  rank  are  the  vwara^geBeral,  to  Aa 

nunil)er  of  more  than  100  ;  and  the  chanoines  or 
canons,  who  also  exceed  1(X) ;  after  which  come  the 
Kirt'i  or  estahli-shed  cur.Ttes,  in  number  nearly  3(XX>, 
ai  d  divided  into  three  ciasaes  (Cirtt,  second,  aad 
third),  with  incomes  of  only  L.40,  1*50,  or  L.60. 
but  with  certain  enwittments,  from  surplus  fee^  which 
wy  according  to  the  papolatioo  of  their  tespectire 
districts.  Lastly  come  the  dettcrvantt  or  acting 
curates,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  almost  every  coun- 
try commune  or  ]iiirisli  in  the  kingdom,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  above  ^3,000,  but  witii  incomes  of  only 
between  L.  SO  and  L.  SO  a  year ;  a  pittance  equal  to 
about  L.  40  in  England,  but  still  too  small  to  provide 
for  even  the  limited  wants  of  a  state  of  celibacy. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  mcairtaki,  oi 
appended  to  large  parishes ;  but  of  these  a 
able  number  (at  present  nhoui  2000)  are  vacant  from 
want  of  fundii,  bad  repairs  of  the  building',  and 
other  causes.  Tliese  v.irious  appointment*  arc  all 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  expence  of 
the  CartKdic  church  to  the  nation  is  (Bndgel  1819) 
L.  ItlOOjOOO  Sterling  •  year,  but  as  there  are  other 
headb  of  dsbanement,  particularly  salariea  to  Pro* 
testant  mini<ter):,  the  lotal  eodanasiieBl  cbaife  ii 

uliout  I-.l,'!(>0.<X)fl. 

'I'lie  nomination  of  all  clergymen,  !i(  ■li<  r  Catholic 
or  Protectant,  is  vested  in  the  crowu.  As  tu  poli* 
tical  fiwling,  the  Catholic  clergy  are,  almost  with- 
oat  escepoon,  hostile  to  the  iateresls  prediwed 
bjr  the  RevotutioD,  and  Madied  to  die  Peuilwa. 

Female  convents  have,  all  along,  existed  in  France, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  Ue\olution,  when  their  inmatL>s  were  obliged 
to  forsake  their  e>ti)bli;hnient,  and  to  seek  m  abode 
with  their  relations.  .Monasteries  are,  with  rerj  few 
exceptions,  abolished,  and  no  idea  is  entertaiBod  of 
re- establishing  the  abbejrs,  priories,  and  other  cfip 
dowed  establishments ;  the  Bourbons  and  the  court  of 
Rome  having  repeatedly  pledged  themselves  not  to 
disturb  the  revolutionary  purchasers  of  the  church- 
lands,  and  to  appropriate  to  ecclesiastical  purposes 
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only  tint  propartka  df  thsM  Imd*  dttt  ifniiDt  iiit> 

•old. 

What*  it  may  be  asked,  have  been  the  effecU 
of  the  Uevolulion  on  the  state  ot^  religion  in  France  ? 
ithM  aubrortcd  the  power  of  tin-  cliardi,  and,  what 
' »  mMh  note  aerious,  titt  belief  of  Christiani^  in 
tlie  minds  of  the  young  and  niddle'aged  of  th« 
male  part  of  tlie  population  ;  Iiut,  with  tliL"  ciders  of 
tliat  sex,  iinil  M'ltli  ttlinoit  nil  female*,  the  Catholic 
creed  preserves  undiminisheil  sway, — a  sway  that 
extends  much  farther  tlian  can  readily  be  conceiv- 
ed bj  nrottttanti.  The  estent  of  thii  ioftiencc  is 
•■kf  to  ntioat  Mineit  io  pert  to  eonwondable 
condaet  in  ^e  clergy,  who,  in  general,  act  the  part 
of  careful  pastors,  and  attentive  visitors  in  aickDeM 
or  distreiis ;  but,  in  (lart  also,  to  that  blind  credulity 
with  which  the  tenets  of  the  clmreli  are  received 
both  by  the  heareri*  aud  their  spiritual  guides,  whose 
odocitfioo  has,  by  no  means,  kept  pace  with  the  ge* 
nerel  progreea  of  Imowl^se ;  for  it  does  not  embrace 
tbephilonpbical  cowie  in  die  universities  of  Fraaccb 
bat  it  cendocted  in  aeperale  aeaiinaries»  end  on  e 
uach  more  eonSned  plan. 

The  Protestants  iti  France  Amount  to  above 
2,000,OOU,  and  are  wvift  imiucrous  in  the  souths 
particularly  at  Nimes  and  its  vicinity.  They  are 
almost  all  adherents  of  tiie  iievoiution,  and  a  politi- 
cal diange,  such  as  that  which  twice  took  plaoa  in 
1615,  cenld  aoi  ba  eccompiished  in  a  di?ided  eon- 
nranitjr  without  a  oenteat:  but  the  ahmn  then  to 
loudly  raised  in  Englat^d  ir  tli  ir  b  half  was  found- 
ed on  exaggeration.  The  iiuurbiia  government  re- 
ceive with  attention  the  applications  of  the  Protest- 
ante,  whether  for  increase  of  pastors  or  repair  of 
churches.  On  the  whole,  the  Protestants  of  Fiance 
ibm  an  indostrioas  and  veliieble  portum  of  the  po> 
pulatkm,  bat  they  are  animated  bf  a  mnmge^ir^ig 
srclf,  by  a  fueling  approaching  to  animosity  towards 
tiie  Catholics,  and,  till  of  late,  by  a  considerable  dis- 
trait cf  the  1 


Before  the  Revolution  the  poor  in  Ranee,  as  in 
Italy  and  other  Catholic  coantrie«>  were  Mpported 
diidl^  by  the  abbeys,  prioriea,  or  other  beneficed 

establishments.  On  the  absorption  of  these  sources 
of  income  by  the  rerolutioDary  government,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  became  a  Rubjcct  >  r  It  ^i^lative 
inquiry,  aad,  after  long  investigation,  it  was  decided- 
ly  determined  to  avoid  a  poor-rate  on  the  English 
plan,  but  to  provide  for  the  aged  and  helplew  an 
annual  fund  to  the  proposed  amount  of  LJB,000,000 
fiterliB^  Several  jeaca  elapuMl  befiwe  tfiia  was 
acted  on,  and  the  And  eveataally  prorided  oooiiM- 

ed  of  a  revival  of  part  of  the  old  ocirais,  or  dues  le. 
vied  on  wine,  cyder,  spiritf,  and  oilier  articles 
of  consumption,  on  their  cntrsocc  into  towns — a  tax 
from  which  the  Revolution  had  lately  relieved  the 
public  and  which  was  now  dis£|uised  under  the  spc- 
dana  oame  of  ecfro*  de  iit^kugaet.  Thcae  diiet« 
however,  were  fooa  estendad  and  applied  to  the 
genera!  expenditure  of  the  government,  after  retain- 
ing n  portion  which  at  present  constitutes  the  only 
regular  fund  for  the  poor.  Farther  .'ams  are  col- 
lected by  subscri^oo  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or  on 


the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  uisti-ess.    From  the  Eihicition. 
public  tret)»ury,  likcu  ia)^,  there  are  made  occasional ' 
issues,  in  a  .seiu-^on  of  hardship,  on  the  application  of 
the  mayors  or  local  magistrates.    There  are  at  Paris 
a  number  of  hospitals,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  is 
the  Hotel  Oitu.   In  the  nrorineial  cities  there 
in  general,  two  ho^italt  tbr  the  poor,  one  for  tlie 
sick,  the  other  for  the  aged.    Of  other  ch.iiitable 
institutions,  the  principiU  are  the  .S'  <  .<  / 'v  Uc  charite 
inaif'riicHf,  or  aisociaiions  on  a  large  s-ciile,  at  Paris 
and  some  of  tiie  cliiei  towns,  for  the  aid  of  indigent 
women  in  childbed.    Meadidty  is  not  reitrieled 
in  FmDoe,  and  prevail*  in  many  piocea  to  «  repre- 
hensible dflf^. 

IX.  ESXABLISUUBNTS  FOR  Tt^  PUnPOSSS  Q9 
BDUCATIOV  AN O  SCIBNCE.  i 

Education,  before  the  Revolution,  was  ooodocted 
tn  schools,  colleges,  and  oUier  establishtaenta  of  old 
date,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  University 
of  Ftorta.  The  provincial  universities,  twenty-two 
in  miniber,  were  of  fcr  inferior  note,  a  few  only, 
such  as  Montpelier,  Dijon,  Strasburg,  Caen,  possess- 
ing  a  reputation  above  niedioerity.  Donrding-schoola 
{^penmnnnts)  were  established  in  the  tonus,  but  in 
much  smaller  nunibi  r  than  in  England,  female  edu* 
cation  being  maimged  chiefly  in  convents.  There 
existed  throughout  f  ranee  a  number  of  foundations 
attached  'to  raonaiterieB,  idioolt,  and  universities, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  education,  tlic  collective  income 
ofuhich  was  said  to  amount  to  L.  1,000,000  Ster- 
ling. These  funds  were  involved  at  the  itevolution 
io  the  same  vone.Y  as  tliosc  of  the  cimrcb,  but  with 
a  dfdfe  on  the  part  of  government,  to  take  on  it- 
aeuto  provide  for  the  national  education  on  an  im- 
proved footing,  lliis  ojbjcct,  interesting  under  any 
circumstances,  and  at  that  time  doubly  i>o,  from  the 
necessity  of  attaching  the  rising  generation  to  the 
new  doctrines,  was  delayed,  aiiiitlst  the  coiifubioii  of 
public  affairs,  until  when  there  was  passed  an 
act,  which,  along  with  raany  other  provisions,  di- 
rected that  schools  of  two  kinds,  primary  and  cea* 
tral,  should  be  estaUiahed  throughout  the  country. 
But  new  troubles  retarded  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  primary  or  elementary 
schools.  Hence  the  very  defective  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  lower  orders  in  tiio  intcrvai  Uiat  e- 
lapsed  between  witlidrawing  the  gratuitous  aid  of  mo- 
nasteries, and  establishing  schools  on  the  new  plan. 
Next  came  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  who,  consider- 
iog  education  merely  as  an  engine  for  consolidatiiw 
his  power,  placed,  by  a  special  act,  all  the  semi- 
narie.i  of  the  empire  under  tlie  control  of  It-  Grand 
Maitrc  et  Conreit  de  tUnhnsilc  de  PHris,  who  de- 
le^jated  tliis  important  charge  to  a  board  called  fVju- 
musioH  d'Juilrudtan  tublique.  This  board  is  main- 
tained by  the  Bourbons,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  opposition  in  the  French  Parliament  acqnieeooi 
in  the  principle  of  placing  the  supeHntendence  of 
education  iu  Government, — a  principle  qs  contrary 
to  theirienets  as  to  the  established  usage  in  Eng. 
land  ;  but  admitted  by  them  from  n  drc  id  that  educa- 
tion, if  uncontrolled,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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RdncMion.  the  clergy,  nnd  the  rising  MMntioB  be  tnined  in 
V^v-^^  tlic  prejudices  of  their  foretath«rt. 


prejudic 

Tliou<.'li  the  name  nf  University  Iias  been  of  late 
years  exchanged  by  the  IVentli  tor  the  more  unas- 
suming title  of  Academy,  we  prefer  using  it,  as  their 
A^demiet  are  in  fact  similar  to  our  universities. 
Tbrir  number  (ah")  i»  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Court  Roifolet  (leein  Uie  Mquelueaection  onLtwY, 
■od  the  towM  wli«i«  they  art  titiMted  arv,  witli 
very  few  eseepdoB^  the  nine,  via. 


Aix 

Amiens 
Angus 

BoidcMix 
Bourgei 

Caen 

Cahors 

Clermont 


Dijoa 

Douay 

Grenoble 

Limoges 

Lyons 

Mets 

MontpeKer 

Nancy 


Orleaas 

Paris 

I'ua 

Poitiers 


Stfuburg 
TeofawK. 


Tlie  University  of  Pari^  Is  on  a  large  scale,  ami 
comprises  a  preuicr  variety  of  classes  than  any  other 
seminary  ia  Europe,  wheliier  wc  look  to  medicine, 
law,  science,  bellet  lettfee*  Or  tbeelogf  •  Of  the  pro. 
viocial  ttDiveniticei  eome  are  on  a  roofe  cxteoiive 
plan  than  others,  and  appropriated,  by  prefefeace,  ta 
the  study  of  particular  prufctsions;  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  comprehensive 
aim  of  tlie'Seoteh,  than  to  the  liafUdty  and  VOifiNe- 
mity  of  the  Lngtisb  colleges. 

Facultcs  de  Droit  (clanei  for  ft  eowee  af  hir)  aie 
held  in  die  loUovtng  : 


Abs. 

Caen 

Dijon 


Grenobb 

Paris 

Peideia 


Rennet 

Strasbui;g 

TeeJoutei. 


The  Facultes  de  Medicine  are  confined  to  Paris, 
Montpetier,  and  Strasbur^i; ;  and  every  nR<litai  man 
who  aims  at  a  thorough  knowIeJ^c  of  \m  profession 
(epair*  to  the  capiul,  for  the  sake,  not  only  of  the 
cfattrt.  bat  of  the  hospitaU,.  which  are  there  en  a 
vere  larae  acale.  Clanee  of  Sdeneet  et  LtUret  ace 
hen  in  Um  foJIowing  umvenitiet :  • 


Beaan^ 
Caen 

Dijon 


Grenoble 
Montpdier 

Paris 


Tooloaae. 


or  Theologif  there  are  Jaculth  at  the  following 
placeii 


Aix 

Bordeaux 


Lyona- 
farie 


Booen 
ToiiloiM* 


Tlie  Protestants  have  theological  seminaries  at 
two  lovMis  remote  from  each  other,  Montauh.m  ;uid 
Stratburg,  and  siuJents  who  have  gone  throngii 
tbeir  course  at  Gentiva  aixl  Lau-vaottt;  uru  digibie  to 
clerical  charges  in  France. 

Wliile  tlie  establisbment  of  elementary  schools 
went  on  tardily,  the  caae  w*s  ?ery  different  in  re- 
sard  to  tbe  Lyciet,  or  greet  schools  frequented 
by  the  eoaa  of  the  niddle  and  upper  dussee^ 
Thm  vera  the  objecu  of  Bonapane'e  cafe»  betb 


aa  a  nnnety  for  ofieen,  and  ai  a  meaw  eC  in* 

teresting  the  parents  in  his  governnent.  ~  Widi  thai ' 

view  he  provided  them  with  a  number  of  bounes 
or  scholarships,  and  put  the  discipline  of  the  whole 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  Commiuion  eCInUrtictim 
Pubii^uK,  at  i'arw.  A  Lyc^e  consists,  in  general,  of 
a  sujcious  range  of  stone  buildings,  like  one  of  the 
Colleges  in  an  English  Univenity,  irith  courts  and 
play  grounds,  the  whole  indoeed  with  nella.  The' 
pupil)!,  at  least  those  who  board  in  the  establishment, 
arc  under  considerable  restraint,  and  go  out  only 
with  the  leave  of  the^jA^u-urfur  or  superintendent.  Of 
the  objects  of  education,  the  principal  ore  Latin  and 
mathematics ;  the  former  occupying  four  or  fivo 
years,  the  latter  generally  two.  Along  wiUi  thete 
are  taught  writing  and  drawing ;  also  geography  and 
hiitorTi  to  which,  in  the  tine  of  Bom^eite^  naa 
added  the  military  exercise.  The  whole  course  oc* 
cup;e>  six.  seven,  or  elLrlit  years,  according  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  pupii.  The  teachers,  or  professor!!, 
as  the  French  complaisantly  style  them,  are,  in  i;ene- 
ral,  men  of  education,  but  seldom  animated  with  that 
spirit  of  activity  and  vigilance  which  would  be  form- 
ed in  an  ttteMithaoieat  cftduuf  dy  their  own,  inde- 
pendent 4br  Ite  iocfeeee  on  Aetr  peieonal  excition. 
As  to  cxpetice,  the  board  aod  education  of  a  boy,  at 
a  Uycee,  costs  (ronj  L.  Ij  to  L.  rJO  in  provincial 
toivn.s,  mui  L.  ">')  at  Paris.  tlies^e  payment*  is 

levied  a  tax  ot  .5  per  cent.,  called  (axe  univertttmre* 
A  simitar  impost  existe  on  privale  ediooU,  with  die 
exception  of  tluMo  for  mere  readuig  and  wtitiag; 
and  the  money  thm  coiHeetedU  remitted  to  the  OoU 
tral  Board  at  Pari?.  To  this  fund  i«  added,  by  the 
Chambers,  an  a^inual  vote  ot"  tVonj  L  tiO.OOO  la 
1^80.000,  and  the  whole  ij  appropriated  to  purposes 
connected  with  public  education;  in  particular  to 
tlie  .salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  less  frequented 
Lyc6e«.  Public  eseminatioM  are  lield  at  theae  < 
bmnnenta,  and  priace  diMributed  periodii 
whole  on  a  plan  calculated  to  excite  emulation ; 
but  no  connideration  can  justify  the  monopoly  of 
teaching  prunti  d  to  I.yt  l  es  hy  Iktnoparte,  and  not 
yet  withdrawn  by  the  liourbons — a  monopoly  whidi 
empowers  the  inspector  of  a  Lyc^  to  prevent  Latin 
being  taught  at  private  schools.  This  and  other 
abuses  it  has  been  lepiatcdly  proposed  to  correct, 
by  a  definitive  lav  on  pubhc  educatioa;  but  that 
measnre,  from  the  urgency  of  other  business,  haa 
been  postponed  from  year  to  year. 

Of  the  lower  orders  m  l-'rancc,  whether  in  town  or  I'riaiiiy 
country,  it  is  computed  that  not  more  than  the  lialf'*'** 
are  taiwbt  to  read,  in  consequence,  chictiy,  of  the 
want  nf  aehooia  in  thtnly^peopied  districts.  The  le. 
■idature  baa,  at  difivent  tinier  perticniarly  in  Fe* 
bruary  1816,  adcnewledged  this  want,  anil  autho- 
rized rectors  of  universities  to  grant  oiTtificates  (f 
capacity  as  teachers  to  aJi  persons  who  should  be 
found  duly  qualitii  d  ;  Init  no  salary  is  provided,  and 
ttic  aid  given  by  the  magistrates  of  a  cotHmuae  is,  in 
general,  Imiited  to  a  School- room  or  dwelling  for  a 
teacher.   lu  thia  atate  of  edacatioo,  aciwola  on  tbeMac!<  ce 
plan  of  BeU  and  LenoHCer  oouM  hardly  &l»  to  be^f^"^ 
favourably  received  in  France.  They  bear  the  name , 
of  Ecdet  d^enteipiemetU  nmiucl ;  and  are  at  present 
(IMO)  in  Bunber  nearly  800;  the  idieten i 
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fiumittu  to  80,000.  Tlieso  sclmols  fia'  scattered  throujjliout 
'  the  kingdom,  having  been  adopted  or  declioed  ac- 
'COrdiDg  as  the  inhibitants  or  magistrates  of  a  pro- 
viDcul  town  were  diapoaed  in  favour  or  them,  or  of 
the  rival  Catholic  eatabliahmeDta,  managed  by  the 
Frcret  dr  la  doctrine  Chreiienne ;  a  body  of  teachers 
supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  while  the  schools  of 
cnseignemcHt  mutuel  are  patronized  by  the  libera iix, 
or  moderate  revolutionists.  Government  has  takt-n 
no  decided  part,  but  has  given  lis  sanction  to  either, 
as  fletired  by  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts. 
The  new  plan  is,  however,  acquiring  a  decided  prc- 
pondeiancc,  the  acboola  of  the  Frerti  de  la  dodrint 
not  exceeding  \SXi  in  number.  • 

Tlie  r.dfr  X/frnia''-  is  ii  ^:  minary  ut  Paris  fnr  train- 
ing teachers,  who  art,  in  gci.erul,  youisg  tiiea  uf  ta« 
lent,  and  receive  appointments  as  masters  of  schools 
of  the  aecond  class,  or  as  assistant  teachers  at  the 
I^^cSm*  The  course  lasts  generally  three  yw»f 
ind  the  number  of  atudenu,  formerly  70  or  SO^  »• 
lunr  oaljr  between  50  «id  60.  The  education  of 
girl*  in  France  talce*  place  partly  nt  boarilni^-M  Iiools, 
partly  at  convents.  Of  iht;  lutal  number  ot  uupiia 
at  the  seminaries  of  France,  great  and  amallt  ^e 
lateat  return  waS|io  181$,  as  follows : 


Scnunirie*. 

Univerattics,         •        -  26 
|Of  thia  number  two4hirda  atiidjr 
law  and  medicine.) 

J^fCiu,  now  called  CoUega  Rot^aujc,  3G 
Sdiools  of  the  second  class  held  in 

towns,  -  -        -       ■  368 

Divinity  schools,  exclusive  of  the 

FaculUt  de  Theologitt  ■  41 
Boarding-schoob,  -  •  1,255 
Scboola  of  the  fimt-claat  {/coles  pri- 

mmm),  mawering  nearly  to  our 

pariah  aeboola,        •      •  S2,3oo 


9,000 
28,000 

5,233 

737,3:9 


The  Institute,  estahlislic J  during  tlic  RfVrtlu* 
tion,  and  trtatud  a!)  alon;;  « iiti  distinction  by  Bo- 
naparte, lias  been  maintained  by  the  bourbons 
without  any  material  change,  except  its  division  in 
ISlGinto  four  academiea.  £acli  academy  haa  the 
separate  management  of  its  aflhirs,  but  the  library, 
tlie  RCiTL tari;.!  drp:irtm('rt  and  the  cotlcctions  re- 
main couiinon  to  all.  '1  he  Acaduuit-  Frtiiir/is.u\ 
conipuM-d  lit' fortv  nu  n;lKM>,  is  charged  with  the  de- 
partment of  the  i-reucii  language;  that  of  the  In' 
tcriptiom  et  Belles  Leitres,  with  antiquities,  moott'* 
nenta,  hittory,  and  the  moral  and  political  scieDcea 
connected  with  history,  llie  AeadcMny  of  Seiauei 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  partly  fi>r  Ma- 
thematics, partly  for  Natural  History.  That  of  the 
Beauz  Arts  is  also  dividtd  into  sections,  viz.  for 
painting,  sculpture,  archttucture,  engraving,  and 
music.  A  fund  is  allotted  annually  by  government 
to  pay  the  aahuiea  of  the  members  of  the  loatitute, 
the  accrctaiica»  and  ether  peraena  eupleyedi  alio 


for  scientific  txpcriitu nts,  prizes,  I've.  The  prizes 
annually  di&tributL-d  by  the  Acaili.tiie  I'ran^aise  and  ^ 
of  Inscriptions  arc  of  the  value  of  L.  60 ;  and  of 
twice  that  value  from  tlie  Academy  of  Sciencea. 
The  Aaadimie  det  Beaujt  Artt  givea  annual  prizee 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  auaaicy  one 
for  each,  and  the  candidates  who  gain  them  are  sent 
to  Itome  to  study  at  the  expciKc  nf  povcmmcnt. 
The  1. umber  of  Acndhnicient  m  aliooi  'j(>(»,  i  xchisive 
of  honorary  initii!i':rs  {Avad/viiru-ni  tUirC't),  «lu)  arc 
generally  public  characters  of  eminence.  Inflect- 
ing new  memben,  the  usage  is  for  the  Academy  to 
nominate  and  present  thdr  dioice  for  confirmation 
to  the  Kinfc  Each  of  the  academiea  hat  its  oorre- 
spondeDts  Si  foreign  porta. 

X.  EszAUtsBMUiTa  ron  ran  poBMau  of 

WAIl. 


The  French  army  (irbt  a^^umed  a  regular  form  Anaj. 
under  Ilenr}-  IV.;  but  its  peace  estaUuhment,  includ- 
ing both  horae  and  foot,  did  not  then  exceed  IC^OOO 
men,  while  the  whole  chane  (or  the  war  department, 

including  ordnance  and  half  pay,  was  L,  .'iOO.nOO. 
In  1610  Henry  carried  his  army  to  a  war  establish- 
ment of  40,000  men.  In  KUO,  under  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  Ilichelieu,  IVaiice  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  of  Germany,  carrying  her  force  at  one 
time  to  100,000  men,  and  her  expend  iture  to  the 
fben  wexampled  aum  of  L.4,000,()00  Sterling  in  one 
year.  In  1659,  Lou>'  XI^->  already  full  of  ambU 
tlouB  projects,  kept  up  a  peace  establishment  of 
70,00<1  men  ;  and  the  war  of  l672,  having  brought 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain,  into  tlic  field  against 
France,  the  force  of  the  latter  was  carried  to  the 
number  of  KiO.OOO  men.  I'rom  1679  to  1688  there 
was  peace,  bui  Loui^  po^icd  the  interval  in  prepar* 
ing  fee  war«  and  the  introduction  of  the  fimdiag  sys- 
tem now  enabled  France,  England,  and  Hdhind,  to 
surpass  all  their  former  exertions.  The  contest  be- 
gun in  1()S8  required  on  the  part  of  rrance  a  forte 
of  between  'J0(),(K)O  and  .'iOO.OOO  men.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  gave  a  long  repose  to  exhausted  France, 
and  the  war  of  1741  did  not,  until  conducted  in  its 
advanced  stage  by  Marshal  Sax^  call  forth  a  mili« 
tary  force  equal  to  that  of  Looia  XIV.  In  the  war 
of  17."G,  tile  French  army  was  less  mmierous,  ainl 
far  less  ably  commanded.  Durinj,'  the  coniinenl.t! 
peac  e  of  thirty  \cars  iVom  17')-  to  17(i2)  its  es:,>- 
blishment  was  kept,  with  little  fluctuation,  at  100,000 
men. 

The  war  of  the  Aevolutloa  began  with  a  force  on 
the  part  of  Prancef  of  only  140,000  men;  but  thia 

was  speedily  augmented  by  the  compulsory  levies  of 
February  1793.  and  by  the  still  more  comprehensive 
oi>eration  of  the  requi.sltion  in  September.  The  re- 
publican spirit  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  unli- 
mited issue  of  assignats  led  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
force,  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  annaia  of  any 
eottotiy,  ancient  or  naoden.  In  1794|>  the  n«acb< 


*  Ilapjaoripar  il.  Joniard  rur  le  pro^ret  de  i'etiteignemtnt  muiwl. 
f  Jemoit  Trtitf  de$  gramdtt  aperattatu  m^Umrti* 
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niBBtefel"  '  in  the  NetficiT.iiuU,  on  the 

Tfvcpnrixiscs'^'""*^'  i'''t-''i"n"it.  tl»c  Pyrenees,  aiul  tin'  Vtiulcc, 
■t'Wr,.-.  a|)|)(.'ar  to  have  aiuountcd  to  between  .V  tOjOOi;  and 
tiOO.tKX),  a  force,  which,  though  impertttlly  disci- 
|dined  and  officered,  bafHcd  tlic  greatest  confedera> 
cj  thtt  had  at  that  time  beea  I'ormed  ia  Europe, 
la  1795  the  ewignnts  loct  their  power,  wiil  Firuce 
was  obh'ged  to  i  t  Julc  her  army  by  a  third,  but  its 
discipline  was  iio»  greatly  intproveil.  During  the 
campaigns  of  17.Q5,  179'>,  .-nul  IT'JT.  as  as 
in  those  of  1799  and  ISOO,  the  force  maintained 
by  Friincc  and  Holland  was  botween  S00>000  aod 
400,000.  At  (be  peeoe  of  Anueo*,  DompMrie  kept 
up  ft  peace  Mtablidiment  of  80(MMX>  vma,  and  after 
the  rcncwol  of  war  it  was  raiwd  •  to  400,000,  a  force 
with  which  he  triumphed  in  I  over  the  united  arms 
of  Austria  jnil  Uufsia.  Hi*  animal  levy  at'  French 
conscripu,  Uiougli  iippareiitiy  oniy  60,0UU,  atnount> 
ed  (Declaration  of  the  Minister  at  War,  ISth  Sep- 
tember I8O9)  to  100,000 :  8  tufffiy  wbtch,  joined  to 
the  recruits  orhia  alliee  io  Germany  and  lUitj,  Itcnt 
op  his  numbers,  and  even  inereasea  them,  ootwitlu 
•tanding  the  wasteful  campaigns  of  1 806  and  1807  in 
Poland,  followed  by  the  no  less  wasteful  campaigns 
of  Spain.  In  1812  the  force  of  IVunce  and  her  al- 
lies reached  their  viaximuut,  Bonaparte  having  kil 
against  tbe  Riusiaa  Empire  a  mass  of  360,000 
'  men,  while  there  Kunaimd io  Spain,  Gernmy,  and 
Fraaoe,  a  number  wbkk  carried  tbe  aspegalie  to 
,  between  500,000  and  600,000.  Need  we  then 
wonder,  that,  even  after  the  aliiu)-l  totiJ  lus^  of  li'u 
trooiis  ill  Ku^iiii,  there  remained  a  force  competent, 
u  itli  tht-  aiil  uf  fresh  levies,  to  with&iaod  the  effiirtt 
of  the  allies  during  two  campaigns  I 

In  ISI^,  Bonaprte,  in  retitrniog  ft'Ota  Elba* 
found  under  arms  in  France  ^out  120,000  nen,  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tfaouaandt,  re- 
joincd  Ilia  -tanilard.  But  so  sick  "Oro  t!ie  I'rincli 
of  »ar,  tlwi  ilie  greatest  cfTort*,  durin;^'  the  next 
three  months,  added  only  »iO,OC)0  to  this  number, 
and  the  loss  of  one  battle  exposed  ait  the  i»a|ii;lcss- 
ncss  of  resistance  to  the  allies. 

On  the  lecond  natoration  of  tbe  fiourbona  in 
1815,  the  amy  had  fUien  into  •  very  dieorgan!zed 
state,  tbe  disciplined  soldiers  being  dispcr:s.'J,  and 
the  ranks  ilowly  filled  by  new  levies.  In  the  end  of 
181",  tin;  [juljlic  sa«-,  with  surprise,  the  Ikiuibou 
govurnmeiii  prupu^  a  recurrence  to  the  conscrip- 
tion as  tlie  only  elfectual  method  of  filling  the  ranks 
with  men  of  ateady  babiu  i  for  tbe  army  in  France, 
never  a  receptacle  for  the  refuae  of  the  populace, 
has,  in  general,  been  composed  of  young  peaaantry 
and  labourers  of  good  character.  Such  was  iu  con- 
stitution ill  the  war  of  the  Uevulution,  and  its  ili=.- 
cipline  wiu  ejiciuplaty,  until  iSoiiapartc  adopted  the 
imfceling  practice  of  making  war  without  roaga- 
sines,  and  obliged  the  soldiers  to  live  at  free  quar* 
ters  on  die  inhabitants.  The  new  comcription  li 
indeed  greatly  modified,  the  numbers  annitallj  re- 
quired bving  limited  to  40,000,  and  the  term  ef 
•enice  to  ais  yeai*;  atill  Ihc  meaaate  la  compolioiy. 


ami  fa'is  hf  avy  otj  tlic  midillij  and  lower  classes ;  the  E«iiish, 
alltriiaLivc  lor  a  youth,  when  drawn,  be-in;;  either  to  ■""•"fcf 
give  up  liis  i;iu  iideii  profLssimi  or  to  pay  L.  10  or'^J^P*' 
r.  ,10  for  a  juh^tinite.    In  ]8iy,  tbc  iVi'nch  army  jL^|.  , 
aiiiuufitLd  to  100, ()()()  men;  it  was  soon  after  con-  ^^'^ 
■iderabiy  iocreaicdt  and  will  ere  leiig  be  carried  to 
150,000^  a  numbo-  Ufcdjr  to  fbna  the  permanent 
peace  establishment.    This  force  is  composcil  of 

The  guards,  a  numerous  corps,  consisting  of  six- CuikU, 
teen  regiment*;  viz.  eight  of  infantry,  eight  of  ca- 
valry; each  of  the  former  of  three  battalions;  each 
of  the  latter  of  six  sijuadroua. 

The  cftvalry  of  tbe  line  conprises,  under  the  v^cMm 
rious  denoQilaationa  of  chaaaewa>  dragoons,  cuira*. 
siers,  and  hossars,  in  all  foriy-eight  regineDt%  but, 
in  peace  they 'ere  on  a  reduced  scale. 

The  infantry  of  the  line,  classed  during'  the  Rc-  latay. 
volution  by  brit;ades,  and  under  Bonaparte  by  re- 
gimenu,  is  now  (*ince  I'ebruary  181.0)  clashed  1^ 
legions,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  departmeni^ 
making  in  all  eighty-six,  each  generally  of  twee  bat. 
taltoost  tbc  toul  number  of  battalima  is  two  Imbk 
dted  and  fifVy-eight. 

The  nrtiltvry  i,  composed  of  eight  reciments  \-.u\t^-. 
serving  cn  foot,  and  of  ei^hl  regiments  of  horscar- I'-iS'awi 
l;hi TV.    'J'he  en;;i:ieeri  are  a  nutncrous  and  well 
educated  body  of  oificers ;  the  corps  of  Jn^Hteun 
Gt'o^rap/ies  comprises  fire  coloaeU. 

llie  Swiu  troopa  in  the  French  service  amoimtThtWk 
to  10,000,  of  whom  above  4000  are  in  the  guards. 

The  .I/,;;', on  tfii  Rot,  or  body  guard?,  are  a  se-  Msiasfc 
lect  CO. pa  of  yyuti^^  men  of  family,  »ho  go  through^ 
this  service  as  an  introduction  to  the  nnhciry  life. 

The  gradations  of  rank  in  French  service  arc, 
sons-Ucutenant,  lieutenant,  capilaine,  chef  d'a^  : L  k, 
colonel,  nuu-ieAal'it^mpt  lutOenaid'gihUralt  mari-, 
ekid  de  Frmee.   The  tiumber  of  the  marshals  of 
France  will  henceforth  bo  liin'ti  !  m  twelve;  the 
number  of  the  other  r  inks,  e\>.u  litui  ot  lieutenani' 
i:<'ntr(d,  is  very  large,  tor  the  (  .'..■,'  vmjor,  or  staft'  of 
ilie  army,  after  a  reduction  in  IHIS,  coiuMts  of  ISO 
lii  ritettanti-gSnfrmix,  and  s60  mmntdiaiut  dt  cmtp, 
lliere  are  on  full  pay  twice  as  many  dScers  aa  aie 
necessary  (at  the  daty,  but  the  number  of  balf-poy 
oflictrs  exceeds  all  proportion  ;  for  this  part  of  Bo- 
naparte's vtist  machine  has  remained,  while  mo^l  of 
the  private  soUliir;^        su;il;  tiaiMjuilljinto  the  oG* 
cuputioiis  of  the  luAcr  ctut&cs. 

Promotion  in  the  French  artiiy  never  takes  place 
by  purchase,  and  not  of\cn  by  special  order;  senio- 
rit^  dt  preaettt  determines  more  than  half  tht;  ap- 
pmntnents,  a  cour«»c  which,  while  it  renders  pro- 
motion extremely  slow,  will  eventually  give  employ- 
ment to  almost  all  the  half-pay  otiieers.  Of  ihe 
(ioldicm  in  service,  there  is  still  a  pari  of  the  army 
ol  lionajiarte,  but  the  majority  are  recent  levies, 

01  the  nulii;iry  seminaries  of  France,  the  one  i  fZakNt' 
highest  repute  is  the  Ecule  Peijftechui^uc, — a  school  tadei^ 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  matliematics, 
and  drawing  for  the  engineer  and  artitteiy  eorpai 
Moe  bnt  candidatca  of  talent  are  adofttcd,  and  it  it 
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OMoufer 
ihciNtrpoiei 

Kipenc*  of 


wen  entillcd  t*  tlie  ani*  of  •  mmr/  {pepiniiit)  of 
intelligent  Mem, 

The  charge  to  government  of  a  foot  aoldier  in 
France  dou  not,  in  time  of  peace,  exceed  L.  90 

a  year;  tJiat  of  the  cavalry  soldier  is  nearly  double. 
The  pay  lor  either  officer  or  toldier  is  liule 
more  than  half  the  rate  in  England,  and  its  in- 
adequacy w  much  complained  of.  The  whole 
cbarge  of  tho  war  department  undtr  Bonaparte  was 
about  L.  flO^CKKMXIO  SMOhtg  i  a*  |iicient  it  ia  about 
L.  6,000,000. 

Tlie  gendarmerie  arc  not  a  part  of  the  regular 
army,  bat  A  corpA  charged  with  the  police  duty,  and 
scattered  in  imall  divisions  throughout  all  France, 
their  total  number,  including  officers,  i*  18jO0O. 
Tbe  gardes  mrtwaalw  oomtpood  to  ear  yeomamy 
and  volaoteara  i  cteir  toiro  of  coeMqaence  baa  • 
corps  of  tbia  dncrtpuon. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  France,  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  are  the  well-known  towns  of  Lille,  \  iilen- 
ciennes,  C'lnile,  Douay  ;  on  the  siile  of  the  Alps,  Em- 
bruin,  (irenobie,  Anttbes;  on  th€si«ie  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Perpijinttn,  Bellegarde,  Mant-Loui$,  Bayonne.  The 
fiHrtifiedaeaportaare  Brett, Toulon,  Cherbnrg,  lloche« 
lert,  Bontogne.  France  is,  without  i^uestion,  the  fiiat 
military  power  on  the  Continent,  being  nearly  equal 
to  Russia  in  population,  and  greatly  superior  in  pe- 
cuniary resources,  as  well  as  in  the  intaU^nceof 
the  individuals  that  cuinpnjie  her  army. 

The  superiority  of  the  English  nnvy  over  the 
■French  existed  io  ages  when  our  pecuniary  means 
were  far  inferior;  and  tbonch,  during  the  middle  of 
the  n  ign  of  Loa'u  XIV.  me  French,  hy  financial 
hacrifiiii  -,  ohminrd  a  numerical  superiprity,  one 
great  battk-j  Hint  of  La  Hogue  in  lG<)i^,  was  Kuffi- 
ctent  to  restore  our  ascendancy.  The  war  of  J  741, 
bowever  successful  on  the  part  of  France  by  land, 
WM^  particularly  towards  its  close,  unfortonate  to  ber 
at  M*.  In  the  attcoeeding  iotcrral  of  peace,  gttitt 
eflbrti  were  made  to  idnatate  die  Aench  mny,  bat 
the  war  of  1 756  proved  doubly  disastrous,  and  at 
last  swept  it  almost  entirely  from  the  ocean.  A 
very  different  scene  opened  in  tlie  war  of  177S,  «heti 
France,  unenibarra&sed  by  a  continentAi  struggle, 
was  enabled  to  direct  all  her  disposable  resources  to 
her  narine.  She  was  then  enabled  to  keep  ia  an 
cftctive  state  about  seventy  sail  of  the  line,  the 
crewa  of  whkh,  added  to  theae  of  tbe  Mg/M*  and 
oorvrttes,  formed  a  total  of  00^000  ■eantea.  The 
blows  given  to  lliiit  force  by  our  navy,  towards  the 
end  of  tlie  war,  were  repaired  with  great  diligence 
In  the  peace:  and  to  prepare  young  oflicers  for  the 
sea  in  preference  to  the  land  service,  became  a  fa* 
TOurite  object  in  several  of  the  government  schools. 
In  17S1,  an  official  report  stated  tbe  effective  French 
aanff  at  aavcntf-four  aail  of  the  line,  sixty*two  fii^ 
gitM^  and  t«nniy4iioa  eorrattea ;»  state  of  pvepar»* 


tion  which  accounts  for  the  resistance  made  to  our  Brvenue  Md 
navy  by  the  Rovohttiooaiy  government  under  all  the  ^  *f^  '* 
disadvantafea  of  tm  UBpardleled  contiaental  strug. , 
gle.  Hue  proud  foroe,  however,  i&appeard  pro* 

gressively  at  the  capture  of  Toulon,  the  victory  of 
1st  June  1794,  and  still  more  in  the  victory  of  Abou- 
kir,  so  that  Bonaparte,  on  bis  accession  to  power, 
found  the  trench  marine  in  a  very  reduced  state. 
He  laboured,  however,  to  reinstate  it;  the  yean 
of  continental  peace,  1801,  180S,  1803, 1804»  warn 
flnroomble  to  hit  edbrts,  aad,  in  I  SOS,  be  boasted  of 

having  in  equipment  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  a  force 
destined  to  an  carlv  diminution  ut  Trafalgar  and  St 
Domingo.  Tiie  Ijourhons,  on  recovering  their 
crown,  found  little  more  than  half  the  tbrce  tliat 
existed  pievioua  to  tbe  Revolution.  It  has  since  re* 
ceived  a  email  augmentation,  and  amounu  at  pre* 
aem  (ISSO)  to  forty-eight  aail  of  the  line  and  twenty- 
nine  firi^tes,  with  eleven  of  the  former  and  four  of 
the  latter  on  the  stocks ;  but  there  are  in  active  ser- 
vicL'  only  five  frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  schooners  and  cutlers.  The  an- 
nual vote  tor  tl)e  navy  is  only  L.  1,800,000,  not  one> 
third  of  the  same  bead  of  charge  in  Eoghwd.  * 

XI.  RavKNUs  AMD  nnmiTUfts. 

Tliougli  England  U  at  present  so  much  more 
heavily  taxed  than  Fr.mce,  the  cflpe,  in  former  ages, 
was  very  dUrerent.  Tbe  want  of  a  representative 
body  in  that  couoiry  led  to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
farmiog  the  taxes,  and  of  permitting  tbe  contractors 
(traUans)  to  make  many  andoe  oatortiona  from  the 
people.  Sully  fiiM  endeavoored  to  moderate  these 
exactions.  After  him  The  most  assiduous  financier 
was  Colbert,  who  carried,  in  lG^i',  tbe  revciiUC  of 
France  to  L.5,00O,0tX)  .Sterling,  at  a  time  when  the 
£nglish  revenue  did  not  exceed  a  third  of  that 
•am.  The  long  and  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
pradoced  a  great  accoouilatioa  of  debt  (nearly 
t.IOObOOO,000  Sterling),  whieb,  after  hb  death,  waa 
lessened  by  an  appeal  to  a  singuUr  privilege,  of  which 
advantage  has  oAen  been  taken  In  France,  viz.  that 
a  new  sovereign  is  not  bound  to  pay  tlu-  tlebts  of  his 
predecessor  in  full.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  revenue  of  France  increased  progressively,  but 
more  slowly  than  that  of  England ;  tbe  vicioos  ays- 
tern  of  farming  the  taxes  stul  eootfallied.  Meeker, 
inpoiated  to  oflioa  is  1776,  sought  to  teaeb  tfw 
mneh  eenrt  the  vahto  of  publicity  in  finandal  State- 
mcnt-s,  and  gave  tbe  rare  example  of  a  war  conduct- 
ed for  several  years  without  new  taxes,  the  supplies 
being  found  by  loans,  tbe  intercut  of  which  was  pro- 
vided for  by  successive  retrenchments  in  the  public 
expenditure.  His  soooessor,  M.  de  Calonne,  pur* 
saed  aveiy  dilfereat  eomss^  and  wasfonad  altogether 
bcapabte  of  the  aBeasBwa  nectssaiy  to  reiMoy  an 
'  diOcicacf  of  L.S^,000  wUcIt 


*  The  convicts  tent  to  the  galleys  in  France  work  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Admiralty,  and  a(  that  pur 
niahment  holds  in  Fkaooe  the  place  of  transportation,  the  number  thus  employed  amounts  to  betwMii 
-KMNWaod  l«,00a. 
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ae»«nue  ana  place.    The  rerenue  of  France  was  then  about 
•^^I?^*  L22,O0O,000  Sterling      The  aum  ntjuirtd  •  for 
,pafaieal  of  tbe  iotereat  of  the  public  debt  WM 
nwrly  L.l(M)00y00O,  Itaving  only  Ll8,€00.C)0Ofsr 
tbe  mnajt  MUtft  dril-lutf  aad  ether  ]Mblie  ««• 
peneet. 

Such  waa  the  state  of  the  French  finance*  nt  a 
date  nom  followeil  by  invasiun  on  the  i'roniifr,  and, 
in  the  interior,  by  all  tbe  confusion  of  the  reign  of 
(error.  In  the  era  of  coofitcation  and  judicial  mur- 
4er»  the  netiood  debt  oeuU  hardly  be  respi-cted.  It 
was  ttnt^  bowerer*  epealj  ceDcdled.  but  the  inteictt 
w«t  iitaed  io  eNignete  of  no  value  excopf  for  par> 
chaacs  of  national  property.  At  last,  in  iT'f^.on  nn 
•pproximation  to  repuljrity  in  t!ie  ninnaL'i  n  cr!  of 
public  buainc^j',  there  «as  ps-scd  a  law,  ilit-Lirintj 
that  ooe-  third  of  (be  old  national  dtbt  »iiuttld  be 
eacred,  and  the  intereet  oo  it  payable  in  hunt,  or  paper 
veoeinble  id  diacbeige  of  taxes.  Tbia  third  ww  cell* 
ed  Im  tien  promoirt,  bat  iu  price  in  the  maritel 
continued  very  low  until  IJoiiaparle  succeeded  to 
power,  and  placed  (inudin,  iitterward*  Duke  of 
Gaota,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Irta^viry.  when  mean? 
were  found  to  redeem  Uie  stock*  trom  tliar  de> 
preaaioD,  and  to  resume  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend* io  caib.  Could  Bonaparte  have  obtained 
buTfe  nimi  on  loan>  his  career  of  eggrcstion  and 
eenwieat  woidd  beve  been  itiU  more  rapid ;  but, 
M  toe  reatoratioQ  of  tbe  Boarbona,  m  181 4',  (he 
mibUf  dubt,  fiiiuled  nnd  unfunded,  did  not  excci'd  f 
L.  123.00<.1,000;  its  interest  I..7,otXJ,0Oa.  iTatsce 
liad  ihui  a  fair  pro.^pect  ol'  linancial  prosperity,  when 
the  returti  of  lionaparte,  and  a  second  invasion  by 
the  allied  troops,  overthrew  public  credit,  and  pro* 
duoed  •  Mtinnal  kiaa,  «bicb»  if  to  the  vary  hwivy 
ooMrOMitibn  we  add  tbe  fteacval  deranfcment  of 
trade,  preatly  exceeded  T.-IO '.ami  OOO  Slerlinir. 
Heace  a  lung  liit  ol  riiiaoci:il  etnlmrr.issincnt.s  ;  un 
oppressive  addition  to  the  taxes  ;  delay  ol  |)Liy:iient 
Io  the  public  creditor,  and  bunii  made  at.  nn  interest 
•f  8  and  even  9  per  cent. 

Before  the  Revolution  nearly  half  the  revenue  of 
¥k«aee  waa  iiind.  aa  in  England,  by  taxea  en  eoo- 
sumption,  viz.  on  salt,  wiiie,  brandy,  tobacco,  ftaiops, 
leather,  aad  foreign  goods,  imported.  Ail  these 
^vttL  abrof^atcd,  in  I'iH,  by  tlic  National  .•Ve.Rctnbly, 
aad  replaced,  by  a  property-tax  {  foncitr),  partly  by 
the  ruiootu  expedient  of  issuing  assignats.  Thia 
«•§  done  to  ettabliah  tbe  Revotutt(»i  in  the  heasta 
of  the  people,  who  eelrtimed  exenpt  Proa  tbek  old 
burdena  above  ton  years,  and  so  neceasary  waa  it  to 
observe  caution  in  recurring  to  these  impoata.  that  it 
was  not  1:11  l  -  i  >3  and  I  801,  when  the  power  ofBona- 
p«irte  was  tulJy  conaolidated,  that  taxes  on  coa^ump- 
tion  were  renewed.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  waa 
^eatly  impaired  by  this  long  exemption,  and  by  Ih* 
general  wmfiiBon  of  the  Revolution.  In  1798^  tiie«Xo 
penditiMlcuaeded  ibe  ivceiptlqr  J*a.OOfluoiMSMa^ 


out. 


liog.  The  continental  peace,  a  partial  reduction  of  ez.R(ra^B( 
pcoditure  and  improvements  in  tbe  collection  of  the  f^'Pa*- 
uxea,  broogbt,  in  1«09,  the  reoeipta  to  L.lSi,£OOaO0<]^ . 
while  the  ezpeoditve  wet  IMJOOOJOOO.   tm  m  " 
.aequent  yeert,  both  received  aprogranive  angBKnt*> 
tlrtn,and,  m  1 S I S,  the  rertnue  derived  from  France, ex. 
clu  ivcorcr.Tu]  icn  dten  iti  ry,w  ;;sab,iutL.27,000,000. 
Such  aKo  11 .1^  lie  aniKiiTit  <>ri  tite  occurTcnce  of  the 
dis.'Lsiers  of  I  SI.".,  when  the  sums  raised  by  public 
loan  proving;  insuHicunt,  it  became  indimcosabie  tO 
impose  additional  taxcii.  These  carited  OMTevcnM^ 
in  1818,  to  nearly  L.35,000,000,  but  as  (hey  art 
already  ( 1 890)  relinquifhed  in  part,  and  a  protniw 
gi\on  hy  government  to  relinquish  more,  we  proceed 
to  iiasc  tiic  revenue  of  France  in  that  form,  which, 


after  the 
manenu 


it  HlMly  tn  be  pe^ 


Fomekr,  or  Ifft  on  rod  proper^,  vit. 
the  iaoda  and  beutet  of  the  king* 

dom  at  larjifc.  Thi;  lux,  at  the 
present  very  hi^'h  a^'i  ssment,  yields 
L  l(),tx>),<»ti(),  l)ui  IS  likely  to  be. 

propresiivety  reduced  to         .  L.8«000,000 

itoWer,  or  tax  on  houses,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  furniture  and  other  «£. 

fecik  of  the  tenant,  IJUMJOBO 

Window>tax«         ....  6IMMKK> 

Palenlrs,  or  t«it  payable  by  persons 

I  .\L•l■ci^:^•J^  ti  Mih:*  <ii;d  professions,  600^000 
i'hc  above  furin  tltc  liu  fil  taxes. 
Enregiftremtiit,   domaine   et  timbre. 
These  cotn prise  the  stamp-duties, 
and  a  very  heavy  tax  on  salev,  le- 
gaditf  4be>  «aioanthig«  intbe  wbeh^ 

to    6(000^000 

Sale  of  wood  from  tf)e  rorcts  beteog* 

ing  to  Goverumcnt,  average  800,000 

Cui^coinF,        .....  8,000,000 

.Salt  Ux,   1,600,000 

Dfvjilt  rhmit,  or  indirect  taxes,  bCiny 
an  exteniiveooaibination  o^'  thces- 
cite  datiet  on  winev  spirit%beer, 

&e.   $,000,000 

TohaccQ  and  snufi  (monopoly  of  the 

tnai)ufactvre)i       ....  t.'/rxyoOO 

Lottery,   SOO.OOO 

PostOSc*.  .>  .  .  .  .000,000 
Mewapapera,  stamps,  licencta  for 

tbMtni^  fte.  gaming-heutet,  tWWM 

cMiiptt  and  oontiogeheiea,  I>48<^000 


T««»1, 


The  octroia  and  other  charges  borne  by  towna 
and  country  diatricta,  without  appearing  in  the 
budget,  amount  ti»  I*l»500,000 ;  and  if  to  theae  be 
added  tbe  ebiqgt  ef  coUeeting,  th«  nggiegaie  of 


*  Report  o/* Camus  to  the  National  AtsemMy,  Ja 
f  BignoQ,  EspatS  comparatif  tU  la  France, 
X  Oendin,  Abfwe  Atiton^e  det  fSaawc*  it  la  FnHct. 
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Msmion  in  France  will  bo  found  tobi*  L,35,O00,00O, 
equal,  after  allowing  for  the  diflVrence  ot  money,  to 
nearly  I..17.000,000  in  I'.n-lai)d.  Though  dxia  it 
greatly  below  the  amount  (fee  article  Enoi.aiu>, 
p.         levied  in  Britain  aad  IreUiod,  llw  I 


pr  Frtftce  is,  in  some  respects,  more  iajuniNN  to  pro* 
ductive  labour.   The  droit  He  patntt  »  •  dmot 


_  I  OB  iaduittjri  while  luxuries,  such  as  carriages, 
faonea,  men-servaQts,  arc  cxetnpt  (rom  imposts  of 
any  kiiul.  In  the  a>3o$6nic'iu  of  the  great  tax,  the 
Joneier,  there  exists  a  surprising  number  of  o»er- 
ruiings  uii  tlic  one  iiaod  anti  ouits&ions  on  the  oth^, 
which  are  receiviiie  a  tardy  remedy  by,  t)ie  progr«aa 
of  dM  CulHtrfk  Ratllj,  iIm  Mregktrmeid  eiceeda 
m  wMHiKaD  our  umfi  OKM;bde|  adnty  on  iilM 
to  Ui«  ektcnt  of  fiwaper  cent,  OBtbo  pnncqiafi  &diifg« 
which,  in  very  many  cj'es,  doll^M  wd  OfBD preveMi 


the  transfer  uf  properiv. 

The  txpence  of  collcctinj'  taxes  in  Trance  is 
(Speech  of  M.  Ganilh  m  1818}  fully  9  per  cent,  on 
tbo  prinqpal,  vSper  eettt*  bigbtr  tMn  in  Euglm  d ; 
biU  «  OMMV  rawvjHMa  <liimpoqr»  ia  tbo  tgre  of  th* 
political  e«ono«iit*  w.  that  iriiOa  with  nt  ttMvtbirda 
of  the  aioouut  are  impose<l  on  consumption,  in  France 
two-thirds  are  raised  from  jiroduiUi  n.  M.  Ciamlli 
proposed,  in  1BI4-,  to  approxini.itc  to  ilio  Ei.glisdv 
piun,  by  l<iitieiiiiig  tiie /oncier,  and  other  tUrtict  taKe«, 
and  by  increasing  the  druiU  rftuat,  or  Excise  duties; 
but  to  ioDovate  in  Uxation  is  a  matter  of  great  diifi- 
culty  in  France. 

1  he  subjoined  table  contaiiu  the  expenditare  of 


France,  alter  the  diaoharge  (in  18S0)  of  alJ 
gagcmer.ts  to  tlie  allied'  poama,  ami  after  fgndii^ 

her  floating  Utibt. 


btarett  of  thenatioaal  debl,  . 
life  Bimuiticf,         -  • 

Interi^t  uf  deposits  made  by  pubUc  fuoc* 
tiuiiaries  on  enttriiig  on  lllfir  places, 

Annual  appropriation  to  tlie  sinking  fund, 

Feoaious  and  half-pay  allowances,  civil 
and  aOitaiy,  *        >  - 

Clergy— atipaBde,  pendoaa,  and  all  allow* 


Civil  list  and  princes  of  the  blood. 
House  of  Peers,  chiefly  to  peasions  for 
life. 

House  of  (^ommons,  for  printing  and 
other  expences  (no  pensions), 

The  annual  Totes  to  the  different  ministers 
are  nearly  as  follows : 

Administration  of  jttttio^  Arougbout  the 
kingdom, 

Department  of  foreign  affhirs  for  office, 
charges,  ambassadors,  cuusuii,  kc. 


«/100,000 

«00,000 

360,000 

1.600.000 

9;70(i^ooo 

^900,000 
1,300,000 

ao,ooo 

27,000 


700,000 

3(j(i  000 


Kapsndl 


sirf 


Brought  forwan'.  L.  16,987)000 
Treasury. oiHce  charges  and  abAlcuicuts 

of  taxes,          •                ■   ■  SjO.OOO 

Police,!             •               -  lOO,OtX) 

Arnqr  estimates,         .           .  6,000,000 

Nafj  estimates,  -  -  1^0(^000 
Hoiae  department,  comprising  public 

works,  and  a  variety  oflocal  expences, 

the  (\inda  for  which,  diougb  raised  on 

the  spot,  arc  lietd  at  the  disposal  of 

the  minister  of  the  home  department, 

and  re-issued  on  an  applicatsoD  to  biro 

from  the  prefects  or  mayors,  8,500^000 

Disooont  to  colU-ctor<  and  others,  60(^000 
Add  a  oaaspntad  amoiut  Sat  all  eatra  «r 

contti^ent  ebargcs.  sach  aa  taKaf  to 

the  poor  under  a  bad  harvest,  daUcai' 

tion  of  particular  taxes,  ^       •  l>5.a3.0OO 

ToWil,       L.  oO,000,000 

Tlie  French  compute  their  public  debt  not  by  the  Public  Debt, 
principal,  but  by  the  interest  payable — a  preferable 
plw-to  oun,  perhaps, since  no  government  entertains 
a  serious  intentiooof  payi^eff  the  principal ;  and 
to  o^^otiatealoaD  is  merely  to  make  a  stleof  anaiii* 
ties,  either  (br  a  term,  or  for  perpetuity.  Of  the  tan 
roil!i>iUF,  payable  annu^dlv  to  the  [lublic  creditors  be- 
fore  tiie  Kevolution,  tlie  hidf  was  iu  lift  uuuuities,  the 
aggregate  of  stock,  or  bL>rjowedcapital,not  amounting 
to  100  millions  sterling.  At  present  the  case  is  dii> 
foeat,  tM  life  annuities  bearing,  as  in  England,  a 
smaN  propoition  to  the  rest  of  the  debt.  On  the 
whole,  the  interest  of  the  Fkvnch  debt  is  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  ours.  Though  their  stocks  yield  an  ' 
interest  of  5  per  cent.,  paid,  like  our?,  half  yearly, 
their  price  has  been  low  ever  since  1813;  L.  100 
stock  having  been  always  purchasable  for  less  than 
L.  80  in  money,  and  frequently  for  L.  72,  L.  70, 
L.  68,.  affording  the  buyer  a  return  of  7  per  cent,  on 
his  inveslnent*  The  very  ulnute  subdivision  of 
landed  peoperty  in  France  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
InerBasa  ef  capital.  Still,  the  probabtlHtM  seem 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  rise  of  1  rench  «toeJi,  by  a 
progressive  transfer  of  capital  from  countries,  like 
Ivriglaitd  and  Ilollainl,  where  it  jiiltis  only  4-  or  H  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  sinking  fund  of  France  is  now  fUaUi^ 
In  an  efficient  state,  feoeiving  firon  the  treasury  an  'aa^ 
•nnual  allowance  of  •  L»  ljOQD,000 

Its  Ikrther  sopplies  arise  fWim  tbe  iataNit 
of  the  redeemed  stock,  sale  4|f  WOOd 
from  the  public  forests  Ac.         -  500,000 


Carry  over,      L.  16,2*7,000 


Carrying  its  total  incotue  to       L. i', IOO.CKjO 

In  rcyr.rd  to  the  annual  budpets  under  Eonaparto, 
it  is  reiiiarkablo,  tliul,  while  the  Exposes,  or  gi  ner:!! 
declarations,  were  replete  with  exaggeration  and 


.  *  The  part  that  is  properly  pensions,  whether  dvil  or  military,  cannot,  since  an- act  of  1817,  exceed 
L.  9*0,000.  They  are.  in  general,  very  small,  the  whole  L.  2,700,000  having  been  shared,  in  the  year  1818, 
among  1  ri  <      inuividvinU,  nn  average  of  less  than  L.  14  a-head. 

f  Theexpenceof  the  police  depattoeat  was  kept  secret  till  1810,  when  it  was  explained,  and  fouad. 
like  other  nfateriwh  iv  ham  bean  oMtmlad. 
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MiH—l to. fijgch&n.  1 ,  thp  iri'l^metical  statements  appended  to 
them  wtrt  Jdu  a:iJ  accurate— doubtlws,  Ott  tbe  Cil« 
.^r*!L    culation  that  the  A'j^oir  ii In oe  WO«ld  «BJ^gt  lh» at- 
tention of  the  French  public* 

XII.    NATKWAt  INCOME  AW  CArtTAt}  FOrVlA* 

TtOK. 

Of  the  oflSdil  rarreTi  of  dia  Fkcaeh  territorj,  by 

r-ir  the  moit  minute  and  Hccurate  is  the  Cadaitre,  a 
survey  wliich  bfcaait  iudUpensable,  from  tlie  tiniu  it 
was  determined  to  exchange  the  taxes  on  cuusump* 
tieo  for  taxes  on  produce.  A  return  of  tbe  rent  of 
land,  such  as  was  made  under  the  |ir(n)ertjr-tax  act 
in  Buiandt  would  do(  haw  «mw«m,  ov  indeed 
iMwo  Smu  praetkabte  b  FhMSO^  ntwra-  ao  niaoj 
thousand  petty  loU  are  cultivated  by  their  propric* 
tor*.  At  first  the  Cadastre  proceeded  on  the  plan  of 
an  estimate  par  masses  de  culture,  or  continuous  va- 
luation ot  ext«n»ive  tracts;  but  this  proving  unsa- 
tisfactory, it  has  been  conducted,  since  iSU?,  on  a 
plaa  of  such  minute  detail,  as  to  give  the  value  of 
ereij  separate  parcrUe,  or  patch  of  land.  At  present 
(1890)  It  ia  oonpkted  IhiouiriMMit  oine*dunl  only  of 
each  (lepartment ;  anit  die  inferancea  drawn  irom  it. 
In  regiir  l  t  n  t!ie  kingdom  at  large,  are  as  yet  found- 
ed on  the  ossamption,  that  the  remainder  is  similar 
to  the  portion  nlready  surrered.  Tba  OX- 
pence  of  the  sivvcy  is  L.  ISo/oOO. 
It  ii  cooamon  to  dwdloa  the  aAfaniafea  «f  Fraeea 


ae  aituatad  in  eenlta  of  crriliiad  nations,  at  trf  WaMh. 
sing  williia  beiaalf  a  great  variety  of  products,  sad  J**"* 

ai  capable  of  conducting  Iier  m  u  ufiictures  with  corn-^^**' 
paratiTety  few  imports.  Thoee,  ituMcver,  who  bsve  ' 
studied  the  sul)jfct  ihorouglily,  will  pronounce  ber 
real  advantages  to  consist  to  a  temperate  ciioiate,  in  a 
fonitOff  oa  tiie  whole  fertile,  in  a  considerable  es- 
taat  of  lea  caait,  and  the  powaiaion  of  a  military 
otrengtb  niflkicnt  to  pnilaet  ber  from  aggrestiao. 
Af!  vc  *  nr  itiicr  the  capital  or  labour  ot'  the  French 
have  been  judiciously  directed ;  but  the  diraosition 
to  industry  exiatBi  aM  rtaoda  ia  need  anlj  of  a  jaft> 
cious  impulse. 

The  taxation  of  France,  computed  by  the  iadivi- Paactnd 
doai,  hardly  asceeda  L.  1,  lla.  (Eiwliah  value)  wr 
head,  while  that  of  Britara  end  Irehad  ia  not  taa'*"'' 
than  L.  S,  10s.  fer  head.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
inconclusive  comparison,  the  question  being  not  the 
relative  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  result  of 
their  productive  induiitry.  M.  Chapiai  computes 
(Vok  I.  p.  S25)  the  value  of  the  land  and  farming 
capiul  of  Fraaoa  at  fifteeo  bnodred  oullioos  Ster» 
ling,  to  wfaiofa,  nakin^  an  addhioB  fee  tbe  dif> 
ference  of  money,  and  a  ftltiwr  addition  for  the 
capital  employed  in  manufacture  and  commerce,  we 
arrive  nt  an  amount,  not  unlike  tliL  very  large 
sum  which  Mr  Colquhoun  gives  \,**'e  article  Esc- 
LAND,  p.  149)  for  the  collective  capital  of  Briuia 
and  iraand.  But  we  fix*  b/  preiereooe,  the  atteo* 
tion  oTour  readata  OB  dM  J 


ItoBofcemtai^  ineladlaa  mines  and  minerals, 
CowMPorc^  iaiond  and  fofajgi^  • 


Fnaea,  after  makiBg  an  aW* 

L.187,000,Ci>'J 

L.  270.000,000 

lOO.OOO.Ouu 

76,000,000 

70,000^000 

40,0€K),(i:i':i 

L.  897*000,000 

I«S8^00(WIOO 

But  tli«  caacliniva  lotuni,  that  whklt  laada  t»a  canaet  catcidatloa  of  poUUcal  atraqgtb,  k  thaactt  prodaca 
of  the  year. 


Rent  of  land  and  ftnoor'a  piofti  • 

Kent  of  houses,         •  > 

Taxable  incooM^  arising  from  conuaarof^ 
,  i  a.  inooaiea  of  L.50  aad 


and^ 


L.60.000,000 

16,000.000 


L.106,000, 


L.75.000,000 
18,000,000 
not  known,  but  pro* 
bably  not  above 
SO^OOOiOOO 


L.1IS,000,000. 


The  commercial  calcotaUon  is  uLen  from  the 
property- tax  return  of  I  5:1?  deducting  S5  per  cent., 
and  making  an  addition  tor  IrelaDd.  Neither  the 
income  from  the  public  funds,  nor  the  vagoa  of  Ul* 
bowTt  are  recitoned  in  either  coantrv. 

•The  balance  of  income  is  thus  less  in  favour  of 
Fiaaof  tbaa  tba  balaace  of  produce;  and  if  we  go  a 
alojp  ftrtbari  aad  aaeoitda  die  proportion  of  tocoiaa 


disposable  for  public  purposes,  we  shall  find  this  the 
final  and  conclusive  result,  in  our  favour,  because 
the  number  of  persons  to  tte  supported  out  of  our  na- 
tional income  is  far  smaller  than  in  France.  The 
productive  power  of  our  country  and  people  is, 
tboreforei,  aucb  as  to  nake  as  capable  of  graatorpa* 
littcal  exertions  than  oar  ancient  rival,  or  any  newer 
in  Europe    What  ia  it,  then,  whieh  MB  Ihb  Air 
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iJ  I»-h*iTe»t,  snc!  cast*  a  cloud  over  nnr  proipects  f — the 

maijnitudc  ot'  our  taxation,  and  (he  enliuncement  of 


our  prt)vi<;ion«,  conwquent  on  th.it  and  on  our  euro 
laws.  Thcie  are  the  causes  of  tbe  eoiigrattou  ol°  on- 
nuitanU,  and  Otbert,  in  the  atdille  ranks,  and  of  the 
diatreH  of  «o  naaj  ef  ear  eountrjrmen  of  «  humbler 
daM,  who  remain  at  home.  In  Prance,,  the  lower 
orders  have  never  knoirn  much  comfort ;  hut,  from 
the  moderate  price  of  provisions,  they  are  put  abovs; 
distress,  hy  wagfs  whicl«,  to  u>-,  appear  very  low. 
Ftioe  «f  La<  Those  of  the  {country  tabuurL-r  m  I'raiice  (Chaptal, 
Vol.  I.  p.  245)  arc  only  Is.  or  Is.  1  J.  a-day ;  ol  aid. 
eou.  Is.  3d.aud  U.  4d. ;  of  mechaoics  in  towns,  Is. 
AL,  la.  SdL,  is.  lOd.,  the  whole  wUhoot  victuab^  or 
anj  additional  allowaoce^  The  wafeaof  the  wookb 
are  a  full  third  lower.  * 
tipmce  of"  The  difference  in  tlie  cxpence  of  living  be* 
JJvto^       tween  Trunce  and  our  country  is  about  a  third ; 

that  is,  L.  100  in  France  is  ctjuivalent  to  L.  ISO 
or  L.  110  in  the  southern,  and  to  L.  120  or  L.  130 
fal  the  oatthflm  part  of  our  island.  The  dif- 
fttcaoe,  aa  hr  at  fegards  proW»oM>  it  aomewbat 
greater;  but  it  reoeivet  a  counterpoise  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  our  fuel.  The  proportion  now  nifntioneJ 
will  bti  tuuod  applicable  to  tlie  cicpciice  of  the  uiid- 
die,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  ranks.  It  will  be  found 
equally  general  in  the  sense  of  locality,  being  appli- 
eable  to  France  and  Britain  at  large,  provided  the 
.  parallel  be  made  betweeo  lowna  or  diatricta  at  ■  ai> 
nilar  diatanoe  fiwn  either  eapital,  Plurit  beiog  aa 
pensive  compaa'd  to  the  rest  of  France,  as  Laadon 
to  the  rest  of  England.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
Freod)  Imve  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  price, 
either  of  labour  or  fuel,  in  the  places,  such  aa  Paris 
and  llouun,  where  they  have  established  their  rival 
nanoracturea.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  varioua  Itbds  of  work,  when  performed  by  the 
j^ece,  are  Marty  aa  dear  in  Fimooa  as  in  England, 
ao  unaccustooied  are  our  naUibouia  to  simj^lify  • 
task  by  the  af^ticaitioD  of  nathod»  «r  Iba  diviaiOB  of 
employment. 

Id  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  terrt- 
torj  of  France,  when  equul,  or  very  nearlj  equal  to 
ha  praaeut  oiteiil,  appears*  from  the  report  of  thp 
fnteodaDta  or  prerinoal  goveniora,  to  have  oontaiii* 

ed  about  20,000,000  of  inhabitants.  This  number 
was  found,  by  liie  census  made  by  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  to  liavc  ii^creascd  nearly  a  third  in 
the  course  of  a  century;  the  amount,  in  I79I,  being 
^,35S,6C0,  a  number  which,  by  the  latest  compuCa- 
tiaii,  made  m  J817,  had  fartJier  increased  to  above 
49,C09jOOSi,  Ttum  re  tons  ahow,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  exaggerated  estimate  coaMnonir  formed  of  the 
waste  auendant  on  the  wars  of  the  Revolution ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ratio  orincrease  in  l-'rance, 
though  considerable,  is  (see  article  Enolamd,  p. 
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149)  a  good  deal  Mnw  that  of  our  country.  The  Nitlwiij  la ■ 
average  population  of  France  is  Hi  inhabitants  tOi^'^VThL 
the  aquare  milai.  ri|iiM._w 


Population  of  France,  distinguithed  4y  Provincts 
and  O^fortmtiUtt 


Xacieat  Prorinca. 


Flanders 
Artois  - 
Picardy 

Normandy 


IdeofFranoe 

Champagne 
Lomioe 

Alsace 


Brittany 


Maine 

'  Anjou 
Touraine  - 

The  Orleannois 


Berry  • 
Niremoia 

Brngondy  • 

Franche  Comff 


Dcpartmenu. 


North 

PaadaOalaia 


{ 

i 


Lower  SaJue 
Calvadoa 
Mandie 

Orne 
Rure 

Seitic(con  tain  ing  Paris) 
Seine  and  Oise 
Uise       •  • 

Seine  and  Mano 

Aixne    -  • 

''T.irne      -  • 
Ardennes    -  • 
Aube 

Upper  Manw 
Meuse    >  • 
Moselle    >  • 
Meurdie  * 
Vosges       -  - 
Upper  Rhine  (reduced 
by  the  ccsiiooa  io 

Lower  Rhine  (reduced 
by  the  cessions  in 
1815  to) 

(lie  and  Villaine  , 

Cdtes  do  Nord 

ri:::-,trrr;'.  - 
Morbiiniti      -  • 
Lower  Loire 
Mayenne    •  • 
Sarthe  - 
Uaina  and  Loire 
f  ndre  *aA  Lobre 
Loirct 

Eure  and  Loire 
Loire  and  Cher 
Indre      -  • 
Cher 

Nievre    -  • 
Vonuc        •  • 
Cc»te  d'Or 
SuAne  and  Loire 

Ain 

L'ppcr  Sa6ne 


IPopuIs&in. 

580,«7 

643,048 
5O*,420 

583,489 

♦25,920 
421,581 
78U,00O 
♦39,972 
383,500 
SO»,068 
♦12,989 
311.087 
275,792 
'i38,ftlJ* 
237,785 
284,703 

385,949 
865^810 

334,169 


318,577 


391,648 
50S,5M 

1-52,895 
•W3,4i3 
W7,900 
332,550 
410,380 
40S,86+ 
275,892 
286,153 
265,996 
212,552 

20^,7«1 
•-'.8,158 
2*1,520 
325,9£H 
354,436 
4.71,*57 


*  ThcaeretuiM  not  to  FaHs*  hot  to  nrorinctal  towns  of  ten,  SAaen»  or  twenty  thousand  inhabit* 
anta.  Thewmtof  canato  catiaeaapartfad  diAreneelB  dw  price  of  pco«Uoo«,.biit  innodegree  to  tbe«x> 
tent  asserted  by  thocc  who  {Edinburgh  Review,  No.  64,  p.  S62)  adopt  too  readily  Oa  loooa  uUCfpligM  M 
general  in  France.   The  cheapness  of  land  carriage  would  speedily,  counteract  it. 
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HtandwCoiati 

Poitou 
L*  Mardw 

^our^nnoii 

Samtiirigi-'  andl 
Ainjouniois  / 
AuuU  and  Saint-  ~ 


Auvcrgnc 
Lyoonoit 


} 

j 


Betni 

C 


Doubs 
Jura 
Vendee 
("wo  tserres 
Vienne 
Creute 
Uppwr 
Correxe. 
Ajlicr  • 

Cl?arente 

.  1. 

Lowr  duHPCDtc 


ofFpb. 


Coooly  of 

naiuln 


Puy  de 
CanUl  - 
RhoM       «  a 
Loire      -  • 
Isero       -  • 
Upper  Alps 
Dramc 

Uordogns  • 
GiroD& 

Lot  and  Garana« 

Lot 

Tarn  «Bd  Gar«ane 

Avt'vron 
(Jers 
La  tides 

Upper  Pyrenees 
Lower  Pjrteacei 
Arriege 

Butcfo  yywuBcot 
Upper  Garonne 
Aude       •  • 

Turu 
Herault 

Gard      •  > 
Losere  > 
Upoer  Loir*  • 

Araeche 

Lower  Alp»  • 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone 
|Var      -  - 

Vaudttse 

Corsica 


S40.792 

°f>H.GHG 
254,  lOJ 
2.i3,(H8 
286^24 
S4S.19A 
254.271 
2(iO,266 

293,011 

548,834 
261,436 
S47.S81 

S15,85$ 
471.660 

121,771 

•25^,^^•:'> 

124, 113 
514^2 
S<6,1S0 

268,150 

238,782 
331.373 

'2S5,550 
198,763 
383,502 
222,936 
126,625 
867,550 
240,993 
295,885 
301,099 
322,144 
148,347 
968«80S 
290,8.13 
146.994 
293,935 
283,296 

205,832 

174702, 


As  the  departments  of  France  do  not  diffisr  much 
in  superficial  extent,  a  cursory  inepeetioa  of  mdi  n 
list  as  that  in  the  Encydopadia  discloses  at  once 
the  different  degrees  of  density  in  the  population 
of  the  kinjjdom,  exhi!)iliiig  viry  clcirly  tiie  supe- 
riority of  Manders  and  Normandy  over  the  heaths 
of  Poitou  and  the  mountains  of  Languedoc.  Tiic 
temporary  additions  to  the  population  of  the  French 
empire,  made  by  the  incorporation  of  conquer* 
ed  territory,  amounted,  in  1801,  to  6,000,000, 
aad.  In  ISll,  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  to 
14,000,000. 

The  estimates  of  population  in  France,  subsequent 
to  1791,  an  fbrned,  not  like  our  population  lecim^ 


on  an  actual  surrey,  bat  by  adding  for  the  pttrind  "imliwn 
tlmi  hxt  iiitervtiied,  the  birtliK,  and  deducting  the^ 
deaths,  of  both  of  which  ata  accurate  record  is  Iccpt 
in  the  public  offices.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  compiflo 
the  relative  number  engaged  in  difierent  occupa<« 
tions;  a  Iste  publication  (by  Count  do  Laborde) 
contains  the  railowinf  ettimate  t 


In  agriculture. 
In  manufkctnM^ 
Indigent,  . 
VanoBa  cniiloyowiits. 


Total, 


17,500,000 
6,200,000 
800,000 
4»50<VO0O 

<9.oao,ooo 


Large  as  is  this  proportion  of  agriculturists,  it  does 
not  exceed,  iiur  indeed  equal,  the  propottioB  i 
ed  in  the  official  census  of  1791* 


Popuktion  of 

ptlTlRwai. 

Puis, 

7IS.000 

Marseilles, 

102,000 

Lyons,  . 

101,000 

Bordeaux, 

92,000 

Iloucn, 

,  81,000 

Nan  tea. 

75,000 

Lille, 

60,000 

Strasburg, 

50,000 

Toulouse, 

48,000 

Metz, 

41,000 

Nismcs, 

fJ9,0(X) 

Amiens, 

S9,(KX) 

Caen, 

36,000 

Mootpelier, 

82,000 

Ciennont  is  Att* 

vcrgne, 

,  80,000 

Rhcinu, 

S0,000 

Toulon, 

29,000 

Angers, 

29,000 

rerjHiUticm  e( 
the  prmcu 


Nancy, 

Rennes, 
Re«an^on. 
Troyea, 
Aix,  _  , 
Dunkirk,  . 
Versailles, 
Brest|  • 
Montauban, 
Avignon, 
I/Orienl, 
Tours,  , 
(irenoblc,  • 
Foitier!«,  . 
Limoges,  . 
Havre  de  GxBiCO« 
St  Omer,  . 
Dieppe^  • 


29.000 
28,000 
27,000 
27,000 
26,000 
26,000 
S4,000 
24,000 
28,000 
22,000 
22,000 
21,000 

SLOOP 
SliOOO 
81,000 
90,000 


That  (he  propoitioa  of  OUT  population  inha* 
biting  towns  is  greater  than  in  France,  is  at  onea 

a^ci  rt.iiiitd  by  taking  the  aggregate  of  twenty 
of  the  Kirgeiit  cities  in  eacti ;  Tor  France,  thai  ag- 
gregate is  about  1,70(^000;  fiir  Britain  and  Iidanit 
2,300,000. 

The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  ia  France, 
ia  greatest  in  the  lower  classes ;  the  middliw  and. 
upper  ranks  have  seldom  large  fiaafllea.  lun  ia 

such  stations  in  France  are  much  less  habituated  to 
steady  industry  than  in  England ;  the  openings  in 
trade  to  r(  )>pcctablc  employment  and  eventual  com- 
petency are  comparatively  few ;  and,  in  very  many 
situationf,  the  incomes  arc  adequate  to  the  support 
of  an  individual  only.  In  that  country,  as  with  ui, 
the  population  cvidchlly  increases  faster  since  the 
adoption  of  vaccine  ioocnlatian.  The  illegitimate 
births  are  numerooi  only  in  Fsrli.  Of  the  average 
mortality  in  France,  there  have  rvot  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished returns  of  a  comprehensive  nature.  The  di- 
and  aofl  are,  in  ganeial,  no  lean  aalidnisai 
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CatetmciH'  than  tTitise  of  "nrftaln,  nnd  tlie  atfvrintaces  attend- 
ant on  spricultural  habits  arc  rnjovcil  by  a  tnuch 
greater  jiropnrtion  of  the  population;  but  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  health,  and  even  of  life,  takes 
place  fmm  the  crowded  nature  of  the  towns,  and 
die  dainp  poiitiao  «f  veiy  asanj  of  the  eottagea.  A 
"  Mnt  «r  eomrert  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orden; 
tends,  along  with  their  deficnent  deaidincca,  to  the 
tame  result;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gcncrAl 
actirity,  temperance  nnJ  cliecrfulnoss  of  the  people, 
are  aU  in  favour  of  health  and  longevity. 

Xni.  Go\  EHSMBJIT. 

Fiance,  before  the  nevolution,  WM  tnodi  leat  of 
in  iatcf^ral  body  than  England,  its  component  parte 
having  been  united  at  a  much  later  date,  and  each 
preserving  a  number  of  privilofjci  »hich  embarrassed 
and  retarded  the  action  of  povrrnment.  Thr.'  coun> 
tries  called  Pai/t  d'EltU  were  f^ovcrncd  by  their 
oim  assemblies;  taxatioo  eras  different  in  diffeneot 
proviaeea;  each  clung  with  pertinacity  to  the  pre- 
aervatien  of  tranaaiitted  naages ;  and  nothing  but  a 
general  coftvulsion  could  have  broken  down  barriers 
supported  by  such  a  moss  of  separate  prejudices  and 
interests.  It  wn^ll^l  Ik'  .lup  rfliious  to  (  r.lnrgcon  tKe 
diflerent  constitutions  that  fulloned  each  other  fso 
rapidly  during  the  Revolution) — whether  tliat  of 
I79I1  the  work  of  a  liberal  but  inexperienced  As. 
■enbiy :  that  of  1795,  the  work  of  the  Jacobins ;  or 
Ibt  veiy  iaStmxA  one  of  179'#  perverted  first  by 
die  Direethrjr,  and  finally  overturned  hr  the  iiturpa- 
tion  of  Bonaparte.  There  is  a  brief  sketch  ori  iic  H 
in  the  article  Framck,  in  tfu;  F.net/rlopepffin  ;ind  as 
tJiuy  liavo  Ion<{  c!fased  to  interest  the  public,  wl-  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  present  constitution  founded  on 
the  CAnrfcr  granted  on  the  return  of  the  King  in  May 
1814.  That  chaitef  ia  appealed  to  by  all  partiea  as 
die  aaregnawd  of  the  F^ch  eoostttatioa,  and  b  Id 
substance  as  follows : 
^  All  ranks  are  equally  admissible  to  public  em- 
ployments, whether  civil  or  military.  (  fbe  oIj  r 
of  this  clause  is  to  do  Hway  my  claim  fur  preference 
em  the  part  of  the  nobUtse.) 

The  Catholic  is  the  state  reiision,  hot  all  other 
rdMone  may  be  openly  profeateo,  and  none  imply 
polmeal  dixqualification. 

All  sales  of  national  property  dorlnj;  tlic  Revolu- 
tion arc  confirmed  to  the  purchascrt. 

The  pcrfion  of  ilic  Kinjj  i'l  inviolable;  the  respon- 
iibtlity  rests  with  his  Minister"). 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King;  the 
legi.s!aiivc,  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  in 
England,  with  the  distioctiui,  that  no  bill  can  be 
bnwght  In  Irat  by  a  Miniiter  of  die  Crown,  Parih- 
Ment  having  the  right  only  of  prnx  inp  the  King  to 
bring  in  any  particular  bill.  (This  restriction  serves 
to  prevent  motions  which  rnight  produce  agitation 
in  a  country  still  very  divided,  and  new  to  the  dis- 
COssion;  of  n  representative  body.) 

The  House  of  Peen  cannot  be  lawfully  aas^mbled 
«teepe  at  the  aame  time  aa  the  Houae  of  Con- 
anons. 

Tb6  members  of  the  Commont  Houae  ire  dect> 


for  fli-r  jp^tk,  the  house  being  renewable  by  a  G«v«mro«i« 
fiuh  anniKiUy.    N,j  one  can  he  a  member  of  this  *>'*~V'^ 
Iio.isl-  uiili->s  of  ilie  ago  of  f  rty  or  upwards,  and 
unless  he  pays  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  L.40 
a  year. 

TheaitingBof  the  Hotue  of  CoioGioaa  are  open 
to  the  ptibHC;  thoee  of  the  Peera  are  private;  all 

money  bills  must  originate  with  tlie  CommnnK. 

The  judgcjs  are  named  by  the  King ;  and,  when 
appointed,  are  not  removeid)Je«  Joriei  are  employ* 
ed  in  criminal  coses  only. 

The  House  of  Peers  in  France  is,  in  many  re-  Houwoi 
spects,  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England,  their''"*"' 
nu.iiber  being  unlimited;  their  nomination  vested  In 
tiie  crown  {  their  dignity  hereditary.    Like  our 
Ptera  diey  meet  every  session  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Commons;  and      :r  pioncdings,  ualcf^s  accom- 

Eanied  by  gimult  uH.uus  proc '(-di^igs  of  the  lower 
o.i-ir,  would  he  void.  Likt  our  I'ecrs  also,  they 
take  cognizance  of  charges  of  treason  and  of  high 
political  misdemeanours;  but  t!i.y  do  not  form  a 
court  of  judicial  appeal.  All  bills^  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  money  bills,  may  originate  m  eidier  house; 
but  the  degree  of  public  interett,  exeitid  by  the 
debates  of  the  Peers,  is  not  so  great  as  by  iliose 
of  the  lower  house.  The  restricinms  to  u:tLntl- 
ing  the  debates,  and  nrlnting  the  epceclies  of  the 
Peers,  ibottgh  not  ^olntej  are  greater  than  in  En^ 

land. 

The  King's  brothers  and  neiihew^  with  die 
princea  of  the  blood  (Orleans,  Bouifaonf  CwiH), 
are  Peers  fn  right  of  their  hirth. 

The  r.i:-f'-cr  of  Peers  in  Franco  U  at  present 
0820)  nearly  ijSO.  a  number  cotupriiiing  two  very 
distinct  classes,  the  old  nobility  of  France,  strip- 

Eed  of  the  greater  part  of  their  pateroal  estatea, 
ut  dignified  by  such  names  as  Montmorency,  Tre> 
mouilie,  Luxcmbouq;;  and  the  aenatora  or  geDe> 
rail  of  the  Revolution,  who  can  boast  of  no  an> 
cestry;  and  who,  in  point  of  proper (\,  arc,  in 
general,  very  limited,  but  who  l.ny  clajiii  to  public 
ng:ird  for  tl.i  ir  perso.ial  exertions;  such  are  Laii- 
jiuiidii,  i'antoi-et,  Bariliolemy,  Macdonuld.  Those 
wh6  were  members  of  the  senate,  on  the  abdication 
of  Bonaparte,  were  made  Pcen,  and  bad  their  life 
peiuion  {L  1300  n-ycar)  conBrmed  to  them  by 
Louit  XVIII. ;  but  the  constittition  requires  that  all 
future  peen  shall  posses  a  certain  entailed  property, 
the  amount  of  wtiich,  evidently  adapted  to  the  level- 
ling effects  of  tile  Revolution,  is  only  L.  1250  of 
dear  income  for  a  duke,  L. 800  for  a  manjuia  or 
earl ;  and  L.  400  for  n  viscount  or  baron. 

The  French  Hou^c  of  Commons  is,  in  many  re-  Chunkvaf 
■pacta,  similar  to  the  British  s  each  being  the  arena  or 
in  which  politick  partiea  try  their  atreDgth,  and  in 
which  the  support  or  the  overthrow  of  a  ministry  is 
decided.    The  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the 
privileges  of  tlie  bouse,  the  adajission  of  the  public 
to  the  debates,  are  all  similar  to  our  usages ;  but 
there  are  some  important  diSerences  as  to  the  legal 
qualifications  of  the  members,  and  the  constitulioo  of 
the  body.    No  one  is  capable  of  being  elected  a  re-  . 
prcscntati#e  of  the  commons  till  he  is  forty  years  of 
age.   The  nnoibe^  of  deputies  or  members  is  regulat- 
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Cetetwnmt.  ijj  the  amount  of  population.  Thisj  however,  luu 
— '  "'^^  nothing  in  common  with  universal  suffrage,  for  the 
basis  of  the  qualification  of  a  volar  is  property  (  it 
being  an  indispensable  requidta  that  every  voter 
ahdl  pay  L.lt  a-year  In  direct  tesea.  Thia  •un 
teems  a  very  proper  nedium.  Pn)*n  the  nature  of 
French  taxation,  it  comprisi-s  a  va.<.t  number  of  petty 
pr<»prie{or*  worth  from  L.  60  to  L.  1(X)  or  L.  150 
;i-yoar.     In  like  manner,  tin-  pnynunt  of  L.40,  tlie 

Suaiihcatiun  for  a  member,  imi'lies  only  the  po«S4>s- 
On  of  L.  200  or  L.  300  tv-year. 

The  r^ht  of  voting  for  ^lembers  of  Pa/Uoneot  in 
TWmco  was  long  excrci.«tHi  by  delegation,  the  vdten 

choofting  n  coininittie  {college  tlir/ornF)  composed 
of  persons  paying  1..  W  in  taxes,  with  Hlioni  rested 
tlie  clioiee  iiiul  nomination  of  tlie  member ;  but  lliis 
coiel  nntl  indirect  course  wa«  abrogated  by  the  law  of 
6th  I  ebrnary  1817  5  tince  whicli  the  voters  have 
made  a  direct  nomination  of  their  member*  a*  ia 
England.  In  this  manner  tudc  place  the  two  dee- 
tiontt  (each  of  a  fifih  of  the  house)  in  1817  and 
1818.  The  predilection  shown  in  them  to  the /lierflffx, 
or  moderate  revolntioiiii'ts,  extiteJ  the  fears  of  llio 
royalists;  but  tin-  King  resisted  ull  attcinplk  to  duo- 
.  dify  the  cstablij'hed  liuv,  until  n  third  trial  in  ISI9, 
which,  by  giving  anotlier  ptAverrul  addition  to  the/j- 
lemx,  induced  both  him  aiul  hu  counsellors  to 

Jroject  a  change.  This  change  is  now  (i^lajr  18S0) 
i  its  progress  through  the  Mouse,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
lemperntely  conducted  ;  tlie  present  number  of  nicnt- 
ben.  ('2j.S)  beinp  evidently  too  tmali  lor  io  great  a 
country,  it  is  propi^ned  to  extend  thetu  to  J-JO,  and 
to  contino  the  election  of  the  additional  number 
(172)  to  electoral  oonndtteet  on  the  old  plan. 
Another  part  of  the  proposed  change  ia  to  dispeote 
'iridi  annua)  dectfons,  and  to  deckre  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  entitled  to  ait  for  five  yean  at 
it  is  in  England  for  seven. 

The  new  law  proposes  no  rhanf;e  in  llie  qnaliiK-:i- 
tion  of  voters.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  ut  cour»c 
very  dilTerent  in  different  departments:  the  medium 
it  from  1500  to  8500,  but  in  the  department  of  Paria 
they  exeaed  10,€00.  In  the  cities,  the  majoritj  of 
the  voters  arc  patfKl4if  that  it,  thejr  derive  the  pro* 
perty  entitling  them  to  vote  from  mercantile  bu«i- 
iiesii ;  but  in  tiie  small  towns,  and  still  inore  in  rural 
districts,  the  great  majority  consist  of  pelits  prnpi  iL- 
lairci.  Funiilv  influence  is  of  vtrv  l.ttle  account  in 
France  \  voters,  when  so  numerou*  and  iiidependent, 
are  actUltedj  at  in  our  popular  election?,  by  motives 
of  more  ooouirehenaive  operation,  tuch  at  the  public 
character  of  the  candidate,  or  a  tenteoftbenatKNMl 
wants  at  the  time.  The  King  is  bound  to  convoke 
the  chamber  annually;  he  has,  as  in  England,  unli- 
mited power  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  .  but  in  that 
case,  a  new  chamber  mutt  be  culled  111  lite  course  of 
three  aaenths. 

The  rocnibers  of  the  French  parliament  are  now 
only  beginning  to  reap  the  beneni  of  influence ;  the 
distribution  of  patronage  not  being  as  yet  reduced 
to  a  system.  1  ne  same  observation  applies  to  parlia- 
mentary tactics;  for,  though  the  parties  are  marked 
by  a  very  distinct  line,  their  votes  are  not  to  be  an- 
r  tiapated  with  so  nuidi  certdn^  M  in  St  Stephen's 


Chapel.  Tbe  tiaage,  in  the  French  Parliament,  iaC««nsMK 
to  read  a  speech ;  and,  if  at  all  remarkable,  it  ia  ^^v^ 
aoon  after  printed  at  full  length.  Maoj  of  tbete 
aflbrd  tolerable  apecimeos  of  Porliancataij  do* 
quenoe,  but  prapaivd  Jcaa  with  a  view  to  a  piacti* 
ed  retttit  thn  to  ittract  aneMibD  to  the  anc*k< 
cr,  and  lo  give  biu  tmjm^de  rrmommie,  aaa  Mure 
de  /;loire. 

I'he  rahinel  conf.Ists  properly  of  eight  members ;  the  r,i«rTici» 
President,  or  premier ;  the  Keeper  of  tbe  seals,  or  taaA. 
Chancellor ;  the  Matter  of  tbe  Koyd  HOMehold,  and  C'<">k<1^ 
the  five  Secfctariea  of  State.  When,  aafeuerdhr  hap- 
pent,  the  juremur  it  abo  one  of  tbe  teeretariet  or Mate, 
the  number  of  the  cabinet  is  seven.  Tbe  secretary* 
ships  arc,  as  in  Englnnd,  the  foreiga  a&irs,  the  war 
department,  ihc  home  de]>artinei)t  ;  the  treajiury, 
and,  Bnally,  the  navy  ;  to  which  arc  joined  the  colo- 
nics. The  functions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  cor- 
rcaponding  offices  in  our  own  couotr^,  that  the  oohr 
branch  requiring  expUmation  to  an  Cnglish  reader  11 
die  police,  fimncrly  a  separate  lecretaiTship,  but 
blended,  since  January  I8I9,  with  the  home  dcparu 
ment.  F\t!ii>ivc  of  tlie  care  of  public  tranqu:llity, 
anil  the  dctcctioti  of  state  nllences,  the  pultcc  in 
France  has  \)ie  turvcUlance  of  (lie  nevirpapers;  the 
latter  being  subject,  before  priming,  to  inspection 
and  alltration  by  government  agents.    Tliis  unpo- 

Eular  restriction,  after  being  removed  in  is  19.  has 
een  rdropoied  by  an  act  m  the  present  year  ( 1 820), 
roumlcd  on  the  danger  of  unreserved  disciMtica dar* ' 
ing  the  present  anitnonity  of  parties. 

'i  lie  prny  couucil  in  I  rance,  as  in  England,  a<- ri,:u^ 
sembles  only  occa&ioimily  by  order  of  tlte  King,  and  fsf^ 
for  the  dispatch  of  tpecial  business.       b  cOmpoaod 

of  the  members  of  the  cabioet,  and  oTa  more  nune* 
roue  body  of  pubBe  men  a^kd  JMRmnfrtrr  d'Btml,  a  IIMw 
title  implying  not  that  the  persons  who  bear  it  are 
actually  in  office,  but  of  such  reputation,  either  in 

u  civil  or  military  ea[i;Lcity,  ;>."•  to  have  merited  at 
the  hnntl«  of  ihc  King  tln^  high  honour,  and  the 
pension  which  accompanies  it ;  tlicir  number  at 
present  it  about  thirty,  almost  all  peers  i  the  aggre* 
gate  of  the  pensions  L.  10,000  a  year. 

The  totueUltr*  tTSia  and  tnaitret  des  rr^&et  aicCanl 
two  clasaet  of  men  of  limited  property  but  good*'*"* 
educutipn,  who  lisve  di  votdl  tlieui.-clveN  to  govcrn- 
nieat  buiint&i  ai  a  professum  or  cccupatiuu  for  life. 
The  persons  who  be.ir  tliese  designations,  without 
duly  or  ftalary,  amount  to  ^cvt-riti  hundreds,  but 
there  are  regularly  en  aclivite  de  strxa-r  :-0  Con- 
tttHm  (PEM  and  40  maiirt*  da  rejuiteu  Thejr 
ibrm  five  permanent  committees,  eadi  acting  mier 
the  direction  of  a  nilui>t(  r.  Thus,  the  eumniittee 
of  the  Iiome  department  prepares  billis  to  be  submit- 
ted to  Parliament,  or  regulations  to  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  various  matters  belonging  to  that  minis, 
try ;  the  committees  for  finance,  for  legislation,  and 
for  the  navy,  discharge  a  corropondcnt  duty  each 
in  itt  retpective  department ;  while  a  oonntttee  of 
a  more  ambiguous  title,  "  du  conUrUievx,"  lakes  cog- 
nizance of  misunderstandings  and  disputes  betwea 
the  public  and  the  difTerent  adnuaiatintive  bodiM 
throughout  tbe  kingdom. 

The  Cewiu  Cmptu  it  a  veij emtsMtft  cita-  c«Lr^ 
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GoHBUnt&t  blishment,  wliicU  may  be  termed  a  board  of  general 
*i^V"^*''  audit ;  its  ftinctioiu  consisting  in  examining  the  ec- 
coui)t»  of  the  treasury,  of  the  receivem-generaJ,  of 
the  payma^^tcra-general,  and  of  the  civil  list.  The 
OMmbers  of  this  board  form  two  clashes ;  the  con- 
leUkn  re/Srendtdntt  bj  Ua  the  mure  numerous, 
who  go  through  the  prooett  of  eunuoation*  sad  tlM 
conteilUrt  maiires,  who  Ml  in  tfarM  ebntlMII.  mch 
of  five  or  six  mcmben,  and  dsdda  00  the  reports  of 

the  rcft'rendnirft. 
Muxndu  The  royal  liouseliold,  like  Other  public  depart- 
ments  in  l-'rance,  exhibits  a  loog  list  of  hi^h  sound* 
ing  appeUations  ;  hen  ■»  mgrmitaunonter,  grand 
AambeUaih  grmd  earner,  grmd  maitre  det  ^(mo- 
met,  grand  maUn  de  &  gmk  nitt  Ibllowed  bj  the 
{idendanl  dti  trhor ;  intendaiit  dm^tr&s}  intend- 
ant  des  mcnui  phiiirs  du  Roi,  &c.  Establishments, 
albo  on  a  large  scale,  are  approjiriated  to  tlie  princi?, 
liie  wliol«J  attended  witi)  a  very  ronsiderablc  ex- 
pence,  and  evincing,  on  the  part  uf  ilie  court,  an 
unoonaciauBncss  that  the  Eevoluiion  hus  ditpcUed 
eone  eedent  illusions,  and  that  the  attachment  of 
the  more  Tiloiblepeit  of  the  Freocfa  nation  is  to  bo 
•eqoired  bj  other  meane  then  tbe  display  of  page- 
antry. 

PnnlocUl  The  plan  of  provincial  administration  is  uniform 
tliroughout  a'.l  trance.  Each  department  lias  at  its 
head  a  J'rrft  t  or  civil  officer,  who  acts  aji  tlie  medium 
between  it  and  government,  maintaining  a  daily  cor. 
Kspoodence  with  Paris,  receiving  the  orders  of  the 
niniater  of  tbe  home  department,  and  reporting  from 
tine  to  time  ea  their  executioo,  ae  well  ai  od  all 
local  traniactlaiie  of  htereet  t  whedier  rdeting  to  the 
cc'Iection  of  taxes,  the  levy  of  recruits,  the  expendi. 
luce  for  roads,  or  the  State  of  political  feeling.  The 
only  similar  oflice  in  England  is  that  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant; but  tlie  duties  of  avrefei  are  tnuch  more  la- 
borious. Another  material  distinction  is  that  the 
latter,  for  the  salce,  doubtless,  of  securing  his  impar- 
tiality, is  never  alaoet  eppobted  to  a  department  in 
whi4»  he  baa  propertar  or  faouty  coonectiona.  Each 
p«efet  b aideaby  a  Cmueit de Prgfectun,  cotuHsting 
of  three,  four,  or  five  members,  whose  duty  consists 
in  taking  the  detail  of  businew  off  his  hands.  The 
departenicntal  council  Genera!  dc  Drpnrlc- 

mcnl)  is  much  more  numerous,  tiuuprif  ing  sixteen, 
cichteen,  twenty,  or  more  members  ;  but  they  meet 
ouy  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  nor  are  they  of  much 
use,  except  to  share,  at  a  collective  body,  the  nipaa- 
•Ibilttjr  attendaitt  on  the  dirtributioii  of  taie%  «r 
other  aimihir  awenvet. 
SmFRfet.  A  Sou$  Prefet  a  olT  r  ri  irl:  inferior  to  the 
prefet.  There  is  one  to  each  oi  liie  districts  called 
Arrondissement,  and  he  is  aided  in  his  labours  by 
a  council,  unneccssanly  oumerouf,  of  eleven  mtin- 
bcrs. 

Leatlf  oome  tbe  communes,  the  smallest  of  the  offi- 
cial  dmalom  of  the  French  territor)',  and  of  which 
thrre  arc  above  38,000  in  tbe  ktogdoo.  Tbe  coaa- 
try  communes  are  little  die  than  parishes;  but  tbe 

distlnguif.hing  characteristic  of  a  ajmmune  consisLs 
in  having,  r,i;'  a  church  and  clergyinau,  but  a  nia}or 
ar.d  muniLipil  covincil.  A  city,  however  populous, 
as  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  forma  only  one 
eammUMi  Md,  en  the  other  haed,  irben,  ei  rerj 

V0I»  IV.  TAUT  II. 


uiien  happens,  the  pepahu.ion  of  a  ammutu  Is  at  or  AiimuustiA- 
below  i.'uOO,  it  has  still  its  mayor  and  councd.  The 
ma^yors,  however,  liave  salari^  only  in  the  large 
tewns,  where  their  eoeupetioiu  are  considerable! 
compriaiag  the  mao^feineot  of  tbe  towa  twde,  whe- 
ther anting  from  dindenda,  rent*,  or  octrolt,  and  die 
disbursement  for  all  public  works.  The  property 
ia  land  and  houses  belonging  formerly  to  the  towns 
Was,  in  many  caiies,  lost  in  ihu  Ilevolution. 

It  was  fonuerly  the  practice  to  traTisact  a  grtNit 
share  of  government  business  in  the  country  towns; 
but,  unoe  1800,  Paris  has  been  rendered  as  much 
the  geiwial  centre  and  resort  in  that  respect  as  Loa* 
don,«-«n  efiectual  means  of  eluding  the  old  and  pt> 
entiar  usages  of  the  prorinces,  and  of  producing  qn{- 
fortnity  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  attended 
with  a  surprising  accumulation  of  empiuj^cs  in  the 
govertnut'nt  offices  of  the  capital. 

The  salaries  are  ad  follows:  Minister,  L. 4000 ; Saism. 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  L.I6CI0:  ConteiiUr  d'Etat, 
L.650:  Alaitre  des  lle^u^let,  L.260t  I'Tefet (varief, 
but  on  an  average),  L.  1500  8-7ear;  a  &M  Prefttt 
between  L.SOO  and  L.S00u 

Tbe  meet  caaprebeniive,  though  the  leait  andent,  ( 
order,  is  that  of  the  Legion  d' Ilomu-ur ;  an  order 
instituted  by  Bonaparte,  and  muintuined  on  nearly 
the  same  plan  by  the  Bourbons.  The  usual  title  to 
admission  is  tiie  discharge  uf  functions,  either  civil 
or  military,  nith  ilistiiiction  ;  and,  in  time  of  war, 
the  performance  of  an  action  of  wiat-  The  grada> 
tions  are,  cAevflfonp  ofwhoBi  the  nauber  h  unlimit- 
ed, and 


«ei7  greesi  qffSeers,  who  amaiut  to  no  leae 

OOi  eemnumStri,  to  the  number  of  400; 


t'le  number 
)  ears  lis  a 


aooo 

grand  qfficm,  IGO;  mA  grcmd 
oi  SO.  A  member  must  serve 
chevalier  before  becoming  an  officer,  and  the  same 
progressively  through  the  other  ranlk».  Admissions 
take  place  once,  and  frequently  twice  a-year ;  a  s|>e. 
cific  number  being  allotted  to  each  great  deaart- 
roent  of  the  public  sertfeC!,  the  nOitSiy,  the  Judidal, 
and  the  admuii«lr«tiv» 

The  ether  orden  are,  (hat  of  8t  Looii,  wMefa  b 
strictly  mili^  rv  ;  that  of  Sf  Michel,  which  dates 
from  14^,  is  umiled  to  100  members,  and  ii  coufer- 
red  as  a  recompense  for  distinction  in  science,  lite- 
rature, 01  the  arts.  Eminent  professional  men  and 
artitts,  and  the  authors  of  discoverieaof  public  utility, 
cooititute  the  members  of  this  order.  The  order  du 
St  E^rU,  created  in  157S,  and  of  the  vcnr  highest 
nn^  eevpmee  pnnoae  of  the  Hood,  prebiee,  aod 
nembem  of  the  aider  ef  diJiMM-the  whe^  ^ 
mltad  to  the  mindwr  of  lOa 

XIV.  Law,  awd  AoiititlaTaATiow  ev  Jtotick 

In  this  great  dcpanmcnt,  Frimcc  shows  nothing 
of  the  backwardness  apparent  in  her  situation  in 
many  other  respects,  but  is  entitled  to  the  particuler 
attention  of  other  nations,  and  of  none  more  than 
our  own.  iMtr  docs  not  reat  on  tradition,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  itndy  it  hi  a  never  ending  accumu- 
lation of  decisions.  It  k  reduced  into  a  compact 
and  definite  form,  tlic  result  of  a  code  formed  recent- 
ly, and  with  all  the  benetit  of  the  application  of  Ibc 
knowledge  of  an  eoliglitcned  age  to  the  principles  of 
3  a 
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'ji>- jurisprudence.    Nothing  could  be  more  irregular 


{'""."'  than' the  adniinis-tration'bf  |Bitice  in  FrwiCC  before 
jri^  tbe  Revolution.  The  fint  t««ga  of  n  proceat  took 
'~         place  before  jodgei  appointed  not  by  cne  Kins  but 

liy  the  yir\nif\n\  or  lord  of  the  district.  Theie 
jiid<;cs  h;ui  pow^  r  to  impose  a  fine,  to  decree  8  short 
imprl'iiiiiiifiit,  or  other  correctional  punishment,  and 
to  give,  in  a  civil  suit,  a  decision  subject  to  appeal. 
The  SenechaU  and  Jiaillit  ranked  a  degree  higher, 
and  were  entitled  to  give  a  verdict  in  cases  of  im. 
poftance,  subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  one  or 


temporary  suspensions  of  payment,  and  bankrupt*  Adokko. 
cies.  «'«'«' 

The  Code  dinttruttim  CrmumiU,  •  my  diBn-  JTIj 
ent,  but  equally  important  division,  explains  ibe  dtt«  '"^^ 
tie*  of  all  public  oracera  connected  with  the  judicial 
police,  wbether  mayors,  assistants  of  mayors  {ad- 
joints),  prccurnirs  du  roi,  jugts  d'instnicliou,  &c 
Alter  prescribing  the  rules  regarding  evidence,  it 
regulates  the  manner  of  appointing  juries  and  the 

SjuettioDs  which  fall  within  their  comnctenqf.  Ita 
arther  di^oeitiont  rdal*  to  tbe  mode  and  nature 


other  of  the  Parliamento,  of  which  there  wer^  in  idl,   of  appeaby  and  to  tbe  very  unpopular  courts  autho- 

thirteen  in  France ;  and  which,  very  different  from   rraea  to  tiy         ~*  ^  " 

tlie  Parliaments  with  which  we  are  tlitniliar,  were  "  ~ 
composed  of  judges  and  public  ofTicers  of  rank.  The 
whole  of  this  inharmonious  mass  w.is  reduced  into  a 
simple  and  uniform  system  bv  the  National  Assem. 
biy,  in  1791 ;  the  MtigMfBl  jodgM  being  replaced  by 
jttstioea  of  the  peace,  and  everjr  district  of  impon- 
«noe  (arrondbtemeni)  obtahtiog  ttt  court  or  friesiiuil 
t  rrwu-tc  i!n!a!,fc.  The  higher  courts  were  not 
adtUd  till  afterwards,  but  the  judges  of  every  de- 
scription were  iketed  by  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  pro- 
vince— a  right  which  continued  with  theat  until  the 
usurpation  of  Bonaparte. 

But  there  remained  for  the  National  Assend>Ir 
cnolfaer  and  a  much  more  laborious  work.  Baita 

Sirovincc  had  its  peculiar  code,  aome  fbtuded  on  the 
iomon  law,  others  on  tradition  and  local  eustom,  but 
tlic  whole  rcjiiete  with  aiiibij»iiily  and  discrepancy. 
To  digest  a  complete  body  of  law  that  might  suffice 
for  tlie  country  at  large,  and  supersede  the  provin- 
cial codes,  wa.s  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  of  n 
number  of  eminent  lawyers.    It  was  Dot  .completed 


no,  tensed  Cours  SpectaUt 
under  nonaparta^  and  Ctim  Pmetakt  onder  the 

Bourbons. 

Lastly,  the  Code  Pt'iial  describes  the  punish- 
ments awarded  for  oSences  in  all  the  variety  of 
gradation,  from  die  penaltlM  of  the  police  eorrec- 
tunuOe,  to  tbe  eeverett  aentence  of  tbe  tew.  M 

offences  are  classed  under  two  general  beads,  

Ktaii'  offences,  such  as  counterfeiting  coin,  resisting 
police  ottieers,  sedition,  rebellion ;  and  offences 
against  individuals,  as  i 
slaughter,  murder. 

These  code*,— the  first  attempt  to  Itdoee  tbe 
tewa  of  a  ^reat  naiioo  to  the  eooipaai  ef  a  vo- 
lomg^  conmt  ef  a  muaber  of  sections  and  short 
paragraphs,  each  paragraph  marked  by  a  Number, 
as  a  means  of  reference.  The  style  is  as  coa- 
ciso  a<  Is  compatible  wiili  <l1>  in  ess.  The  arrsuige- 
ment  h  minute  and  elaborate.  The  whole  is  sold 
for  a  few  shillings,  in  the  shape  of  one  octavo^,  Of 
of  two  duodecimo  volumes;  and  copies  of  it  are 
in  tbe  possession,  not  only  of  all  judges,  plcadeta, 


until  the  begiitning  of  the  present  century,  ediea  it  and  attomies,  but  of  agenu,  mcrdiantSi  and  persona 
WM  promulgated  under  Bonaparte,  and  gave  to  the    in  bnshiess  generally,  who,  without  being  enabled  by 


jurisprudence  and  judicial  cotistiiution  of  France 
neaiiy  the  form  tiiey  at  present  bear.  Tlii.i  body  of 
law  consists  of  live  codes,  entitled  respectively,  1, 
Code  civil :  2.  Code  de  procedure  civile ;  3.  Code 
dc  commerce ;  4.  Qdt  dimttruetitm  crbmiMUei  5. 
CodepenaL 

The  Codlr  CieS,  the  fint  and  by  finrthe  most  eem< 

prehensive  of  these  divisions,  defines  the  ri|j;liLs  of 
persons  in  their  various  capacities  of  citizens,  pa- 
rents, sons,  daughters,  guardians,  minors,  manicd, 
uomarried.  It  next  treats  of  property'  in  iu  respec- 
tive modes  of  acquisition  and  possession,  as  inherit- 
ances, marriage  portions,  sales,  leases,  loans,  bonds, 
mortgages. 

The  Code  de  Procedure  CivUe  prescribes  the 
manner  of  proceeding  before  the  different  courts  of 
justice,  beginning  with  the  Juge  de  jMix i  also  the 
mode  of  carrying  into  effect  sentences,  whether  the 
payment  of  damages,  the  d!ft  raining  of  goods,  or  the 
imprisoning  of  tbe  party  condcmiwd.  It  declares, 
likewise,  the  course  to  be  followed  m  transactions 
distinct  from  those  of  tbe  tew  ooorU;  as  b  aifaU 
tration,  taking  pocseaiion  of  an  inherltmee,  or  e  se> 

paratiiin  ol"  property  I)etween  man  and  w  ife. 

Trie  Code  dc  Cnmnicrce  begins  by  defining  tlie  du- 
ties (if  ciTtaiii  officers,  or  commercial  agcnti,  such  as 
sworn  brokers  and  appraisers ;  it  next  treati  of  part> 
nerritipa— >of  sales  and  purchases — of  bills  of  ex> 
chaage^-ef  shippings  ne^ht»  and  imuraBCe  -of 


t  to  i  -  j  I'll  tSie  aid  of  lawyers  In  a  suit,  find 
in  11  a  variety  ut  useful  explanations,  relative  to 

questions  of  frequent  eccwraace  in  Ibcir  wspedise 

occupations. 

The  Justices  of  tbe  Peace  ara  my  mimeroas,  xamisiafr 
there  being  one  for  each  canton,  end  consequently 

nearly  mVK)  in  the  kingdom.    Thcv  nrvi  r  are,  as  in*^ 
Entjland,  clergymen,  and  seldom  counUy  gentlemen, 
but  persons  acqujiitited  with  law,  and  in  circumsiau- 
ces  which  make  the  salary,  smaii  as  it  is  (from  L.  30 
to  L.40),  an  ncoeptable  return  for  a  portion  of  their 
time.  Tbef  are  not  unfrequeittlj  provincial  attomies, 
or  pleaders  retired  fifombuabMss.  Tbe  Justice  of  tbe 
Peace,  or  juge  de  pais,  is  authorized  to  pronounce  Jspiii 
finally  in  petty  questions  (under  50  franks,  or  L.2),  !*• 
and  to  give,  in  ijuestions  of  somewhat  greater  a-  . 
mou»t  (up  to  100  franks,  or  L.  4)  a  decision  sub- 
ject to  appeal.    He  takes  cognizance,  likewise,  of 
disputes  about  tenant's  repairs,  servant's  wages, 
and  the  displacing  of  the  land-marks  of  proper- 
tf.  Mo  action  cen  be  bvotuht  befiire  a  court  of 
justice  bi  France  tmtll  die  plabi^  has  summoned 
his  adversary  before  a  juge  de  pnix,  with  an  amicabbj 
intent  {ciU-  cn  cuncUiaiiott),  and  received  from  the 
ju^c  a  procrs  verbalf  showing  tliat  the  differcnte 
could  not  be  adjusted.   When  the  justice  is  prevent- 
ed fions  acting,  his  place  is  taken  by  ilia  f  ' 
ifiieoMHW7,b7biai      '   '  ' 
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Aiminutrv  Of  the  Prhnary  Courts,  tTiere  !g  otic  for  every  or- 
«io«i  of  ronditsetnetit,  makiog  above  360  for  the  whole  of 
FVance.  Each  is  composed  of  three  or  four  oieoi- 
bers,  at  two  or  tkree  tuppliam  or  aMiMant  mem* 
ben,  wkA  «f  *  fnegnmr  du  roi,  acting  oo  the  pan 
of  the  erowBr  lift  pmilous  dlstricits,  court  de  pre- 
rnHre  tiufsme  eoiB|>ine  aix,  seven,  eight,  or  more 
members,  and  are  divided  iiuo  two  or  three  cham- 
bers. They  are  chiefly  occupied  with  questions  of 
civil  law,  and  hold,  in  tlie  exlent  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, a  medium  between  the  humble  limits  of  the 
Juge  de  /NUJrand  the  wide  powers  of  the  eturrogide; 
their  decisions  bdog  fioil  wherever  the  iacone  frem 
•  property  doee  not  emeeil  ibrty  ibilKnga,  or  the 
principal  forty  pounds;  but  subject,  in  greater  matters, 
to  an  appeal  to  the  roKr  royale.  The  members  of 
dwte  inferiur  courts  are  named,  like  otiier  judges, 
by  the  crown,  and  hold  their  phices  tor  life ;  the  sa- 
lary of  each  is  only  L.  80  a-ycar,  equal  to  L.  120  in 
Erif^land  ;  their  number,  throughout  all  France,  in- 
cJuilitig  xuppietms,  is  not  far  short  of  S(XX). 

A  sectioa  of  the  TrUunal  de  ftrenuire  iu$iantt  m 
appropriated  to  the  tihd  of  oiEmees  ander  the  oeme 
of  Ifi'x;;;--;!  ''r  prJicr.  correcilonncUc ;  and  here  the 
EnglI^^l  ro:  i;i  r  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween ju  lu  l  l!  and  government  police  ;  the  fbrmcr 
having  no  retcrcnce  to  state  offences,  such  as  libel 
Or  treason,  but  comprising  a  very  numerous  list  of 
mother  kind,  viz.  all  o&ncea  that  do  not  lunouit  to 
arbneo,  or  mbject  the  oflSmder  to  a  punidiinent 
affUciif  ou  infamant.  These  offences,  when  slight, 
are  called  contraventiotu  de  police,  and  are  brought 
before  i^Juge  de  paix,  or  the  mayor  of  the  comniunr  ; 
when  of  a  graver  Stamp,  and  requiring  a  punishment 
exceeding  ilve  days  iiiiprisonroent,  or  a  fine  of  15 
fraolu,  they  are  brought  before  the  court  now  men* 
thmdf  whose  sentences,  in  point  of  impriaoninontt 
nay  extend  to  the  term  of  five  yeati.  The  trea- 
pessea  brought  belbre  •  joatice  of  (he  peace  or 
mayor  are  such  as  damaging  (.taiuling  corn,  driving 
lacauiiousJy  in  the  high  way,  endangering  a  neiyh- 
bour'a  property  by  neglecting  repairs.  The  offences 
referred  to  the  tribunal  correclionnel  are  such  as  as* 
•atdt  and  hattef]^  iwlndliqg,  privately  atealiDg,  uabg 
ftlse  weight*  or  oeasuret,  tec* 

We  iMMT  eome  to  the  higher  coitrta  of  jutioe, 
which  equal  in  jurisdiction  our  courts  in  Westmin- 
ster Half,  and  on  the  circuit,  but  with  the  material 
distinction,  that  in  France  the  civil  courL-i  are  always 
stationary.  'I  he  Cours  Romaics,  in  number  27,  are 
attached  to  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughoat  the 
Idacdom.  They  are  all  formed  on  the  «nme  model, 
MM  poMONod  of  equal  power,  though  difilering  ma* 
UAUjr  hi  eKteot  or  buiineM  and  ntunber  of  nettt> 
bet*.  The  nanber  4>f  the  hitter  depends  on  the  po« 
pulation  of  the  tract  of  country  (generally  three  de- 

fartnicntii),  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Da  populous  quarter,  like  Normandy,  a  Cour  Royale 
comprises  no,  ^5,  or  even  30  judges,  and  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  chambers,  of  which  one  performs 
the  dotjr  of  m  Ea^fl^iih  Grand  Jury,  in  deciding  on 
the  bOlft  of  iodictBent  (esijei  m  nmiivf mhs)  t  another 
ia  for  the  trial  of  offences  {police  eorrectioHtielU);  and 
•  third,  with  perhaps  a  fourth,  is  for  civil  cnita^ 
I  am  ofkcn  called  dun  ^Affd^  a»  all 


the  cases  tliat  come  before  tTicm  must  previouely  Ailinim^» 
have  been  tried  by  an  inferior  court.  The  collcclive 
number  of  judges  in  these  higher  courts  is  not  short 
of  900;  an  aggregate  hardly  credible  to  an  Eugiiab 
reader,  and  i^ch  would  prove  a  very  seriont  charge 
on  the  pnbllc  punOj  were  not  their  aahwiea  very  iim- 
derate,  viz.  (Vom  L.  100  to  L.300  a-year,  aeewding 

to  the  population  of  the  towns  where  the  court  is 
held,  in  the  liimiiciid  pressure  ot  l8l()  and  KS17, 
a  reduction  of  this  numerous  body  was  much  called 
for;  but  no  diminution  was  made  in  the  number  of 
the  courts,  whatever  gradual  decrease  may  be  alIovr> 
ed  to  take  place  in  the  vembeia  firon  deoeaae  or  re- 


Paris  does  nott  h1te  London  and  Edinburgh,  ab> 
sorb  almost  all  the  civil  busmess  of  t)ie  coantry.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  a  Cnur  R'tyidr  on  a  lur^'e  bcale  ffive 
chambers;  and  5n  judge*),  but  contined  in  its  juris- 
diction to  the  loeiropoIiM,  and  the  seven  adjacent  de- 

Eartment«.    1  here  is  a  procunur  du  ni  for  every  tri- 
unal  de  prtmiire  instnr.ct,  end  0  fnomvr  gawrM 
tw  evety  Cmird'AppeL 

The  Aadze  Courta  take  cogninnce  exelmively  ofAalaa 
criminal  cnscii ;  that  is,  of  tlip  crimes  or  serious  ofTen-  ''n«»rts» 
ces  referred  to  thetu  by  the  cours  lo^altn.  They 
consist  of  tlirio,  four,  or  five  judges,  members  of 
the  court  ro^tiJrs,  but  never  belonging  to  the  section 
that  finds  the  indictments.    The  grand  accompani* 
ment  of  a  French  Assize  Court  is  a  Jury,  whii^,  ai 
in  Eagfamd,  consiata  of  twehre  member*,  and  deddee 
on  the  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  judges.    Complete  unanimity  was  at 
no  time  necessary  in  n  French  jury.    At  lirst  a  ma- 
jority of  ten  to  two  was  required;  but  tliii*  was  Mjb- 
sequently  altered  to  a  simple  majority,  with  the  qua- 
liticution,  that,  in  case  of  coDdemnation  by  only  two  • 
voices  (seven  to  five),  the  velvet  abould  be  re-coii«  - 
■idcred  by  tlie  jmlges  and  the        acquitted,  if,  on 
taking  judfjes  and  jurymen  collecnvdy,  there  waa  a- 
rnajoritv  in  lii.s  lavour.    T  tie  assises  are  tlie  only 
courts  in  France  that  are  not  stntionary.    'J  l«*y  art', 
however,  generallv  held  in  the  cliiet  town  of  a  de- 
partment once  in  three  montlis.    The  costs  of  suit 
are  very  exactly  defined  by  a  printed  tarif;  and  It  ii  ■ 
a  rule  in  crimiaal  as  in  civil  casee,  that  the  party, 
coodeomed  k  liable  liirall. 

the  Special  Courit  were  oenatitoted  out  of  the  uaad  ooon  M 
course  for  the  trial  of  state  oflbnc-et.  The  Court  Spf-  a*le«.C««t 
male*  were  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  the  Pitkoluhj  f'^evnlata 
by  the  present  governnu  nf,  during;  the  period  of  po- 
litical effervescence  (fortunately  short  lived)  which 
•uccee^kd  the  .second  entry  of  the  king,  and  the  n>ia« 
fertune;  brought  on  the  nation  by  Booapaite^  "fee- 
tura  from  Elba.    In  both  caaes,  the  ootuta  were 
eomJdefed  aa  under  the  ininence  of  government,  and 
wcro,  of  course  obnesioiis  to  the  enUj^teiMd  part 
of  the  public 

The  name  of  Trihunn!,  or  Court  ,  is  given  in  Fnmce  xrihunauK 
to  a  committee  of  hve  merchants,  or  teu«ling  trades- de  Corn- 
men,  appointed  by  the  mercanlihi  body  in  every  ■*•'**' 
town  of  oonsiiienMe  boaineM  or  popuialion>  Their 
competency  extends  to  all  diaputea  occurring  in  mer* 
cantile  business,  and  falling  within  the  provuions  of 
the  Code  de  Commerte.  Their  dedaioaeere  founded 
code^  and  o»  the  OMtoms  of 
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Admioutn-  They  are  final  in  all  owe*  below  L.  40,   Xba  pra* 
i»n      sence  of  three  membert  is  necessary  to  (vim  *  OQurti 
(The  duty  is  performed  gratuitously,  nnd  tllff  IHIIIltnir 
of  these  courts  in  France  is  about  KiO. 

The  Court  of  Catsativti,  the  higlicst  in  the  king- 
dom, is  held  at  Paris,  aod  u  compmed  of  three  cham- 
bers, each  of  sixteen  members  and  a  president,  mak- 
ing, with  Uie|n«MaertM«tidini4,«t<M^  iupro> 
fioee  b  to  ittHe  dcnnidvely  in  all  «pf»Mlafl«ntiieda« 
crees  of  the  Cours  Ttoyalcs ;  investigating  not  the  tacts 
of  a  ra«e,  but  the  forms  of  law,  ami  ordering,  wherever 
these  Ivave  been  infringed  or  deviated  from,  a  new 
trial  before  another  Cour  Ro^le,  This  revision  takt»i 
place  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases.  The  royal 
court  cboaen  for  the  new  trial  is  generally,  for  the 
eoatmniaioe  of  the  parties,  tbe  nearest  in  situation 
to  the  other.  Tht  Cottr  de  Cmt^im  hM  fiutlicr 
powers,  and  of  tli«  highest  kind.  It  detendsM  all 
dilTerenccs  as  to  jurisdiction  between  one  court  and 
another  ;  ami  exercises  a  control  over  every  court  in 
the  kingdom.  It  has  power  to  call  the  judj^es  to  ac- 
count before  the  minister  of  justiccj  and  even  to  sue* 
pend  them  from  ilieir  fuoctiou;  MSiBg  thus  as  a 
hirii  tribmwl  fet  tfw  tobUbwiwi  of  dMMtoMiriiwi 
orter  of  jndiettivc. 
Mlataur  of  The  nilnisier  bearinp  the  title  of  "  Keeper  of  tlje 
Seals  and  .Mini&ter  of  Justice."  may  be  compared  to 
the  Chancellor  of  England,  though  his  patronage  is 
much  less  extensive,  and  his  functions  much  more 
suitable  to  the  station  of  minister.    Ho  rarely  acts 


as  a  judge,  but  CKercitea  a  ^neral  saperintandaBot 
over  the  judicial  body.  He  is  the  meaium  bilweaa 
tiMkiag  audtbacooita  of  juatioa,  iatbeMMvaj 
m  the  niniitar  of  tbe-  home  dapaflmnt  a  in  regaid 

to  the  civil  authorities.  The  cxpences  of  the  Judicial 
body  fall  under  his  cognisance.  The  procurcun  ^c- 
ncraux  VLwX  proc'."-i''-  /r<  roi  thrcni-^lj  Hit  tliL-  king- 
dom address  their  correspontieoce  to  him,  aad  it  is 
his  province  to  report  to  tbe  king  on  the  alleriation 
of  puoiahiMOtt  «iwrdoM{iiiabort.on  aUdkpMKl 
points,  wbadter  of  Icnilttion  or  aifaunirtratida. 

Juries  were  introduced  into  France  in  1791,  and 
confined  from  the  bcg-inning  to  criminal  trials  ;  nor 
docs  thtn-  seem  w  y  v.  i'-h  to  extend  ihi  Ir  j  ir.  .,llctinn 
to  civil  suit*.  Daring  several  year«,  there  were  ia 
France  grand  juries  constituted  as  in  England; 
but  tmder  Boiu^Mrte  their  functions  were  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  Comn  Reyain,  oo  tlie  plea  that  none 
but  judges  oould  be  made  to  uodaiataad  the  dif- 
ference between  bringing  to  irbl  and  bringing  to 
puni-imu  nt  ,  i  ul  t!mt  the  consequence  frequently 
wa&  A  ilischargtf,  when  a  true  bill  ought  to  have  been 
found.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  questioned,  whether  the 
ioMitution  of  juries  is  advisable  in  a  nation,  of  which 
the  mass  is  »till  strongly  tinctured  with  the  creduiitjf 
epgOMlerod  Inr  blind  iMbwiwion  to  an  absolute  go- 
vemment.  That  the  Frenob  can  supply  special  jury- 
men of  judgment  and  discrimination,  must  be  admit- 
ted by  all  who  know  liow  eminent  are  many  of  their 
men  of  business ;  but  by  their  common  juries,  the  na- 
ture of  evidence  is  as  yet  little  undentood ;  and  con- 


siderable experience  will  be  necetnry  to  form  to  tbe 
habit  of  deliberate  reflection  individuals  so  much  more 
open  to  impressions  of  teeling  than  f  i  c  i-  ning.  A- 
droit  pleaders  have  been  known  to  obiiim  very  unex- 
pected acquittals :  and  it  is  rem^irkablr,  titat  ull  the 
charge* against  French  juries  turn  on  tlieir  bias  to  do* 
meneyt  none  on  a  leaning  towards  the  proMCHtM* 
Muteter  may  be  bia  wctttit  or  rank.^  TbtnKjwa^ 
enerous  party,  called  LrAmiirx,ai^lain,tltatprMdea 
only  is  wanting  to  ijimlify  their  countrymen  to  act  oo 
juries.  They  demand,  therefore,  the  restoiatton  of 
grand  juries,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  executive 
power,  from  interference  with  the  election  of  com- 
tnOB  jwriee,  or  with  the  appointment  ofjuge*  depmx, 
■layov^  or  other  local  laiMistratca.  Thcae  enecoacb- 
mutt  on  popular  righti  aO  ove  dwir  orwia  to  Bona* 
parte ;  but  they  arc  too  convenient  for  the  executiw 
power  to  be  readily  relinquished  by  his  successors. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements  mnile  by  the  TVcich 
Natioaal  Assembly  wat  of  the  nature  which  now  en-  ^ 
gages  the  deliberation  of  our  own  Parliament — a  ce-M» 
neral  mitigation  of  the  penal  code,  or  rather  the  stib* 
•titution  of  punishments  likely  to  be  enforced  ftr 
otbaia  of  ioiali  ae«eii9»aa  »  genarai  to  pot  tbeirap* 
plication  out  of  the  qoeedoB.  Stealing  privatdy  in 

a  dw  clIii-.L^-ViiHiu  formerly  punishable  in  France 
by  the  rack  uuii  dc^d — an  extreme  which  prevented 
respectable  persons  from  bringing  delinquents  before 
a  court,  and  tended,  of  course,  to  give  frequency  to 
tbe  offence.  Of  the  state  of  crime  b  France,  and 
oftheaaftuce  of  the  punishmenti,  an  idea  aaajbe 
IbenMd  finiB  tba  following 
bfthanioHtOToflnMioat 


BMdalotlwkiBg 


Individuals  tried^  •  > 
Condemned^  ■  •  . 
Acquitted^  •  < 

Of  iftaie  fA*  GMnw  or  Q^flM 

A-Li'nst  the  state, 

tbe  person,  . 
tbe  property,  . 

Sentences. 

Death,  . 
Compulsory  idboor  for  Mb, 
Transportation,  • 
Compalaoty  labiiir  for  a 

months  or  yearip 
Compulsory  laboar» 

ed, 

Solitary  confinement. 
Pillory,  • 
Banishment, 


and  fine. 


of 


lDlU7- 

In  ISIS. 

9,722 

6,712 

SfilO 

> 

458 

166 

1,638 

1,S68 

7.086 

5,547 

556 

Sll 

99s 

52 

6 

i,SS» 

m 

184 

S,774 

8.U6 

4 

1 

12 

9 

1.  2 

5 

•2,6^ 

i/»i9 

Has  the  new  French  code,  it  nay  b«  aaked»  foU 

filled  the  public  expecuiion ;  and  M*  it  enabled  the 

courts  of  ju  -ic  j  to  dispense  with  a  reference  to  the 
old  unwieldy  body  of  law  i    In  general,  it  has ;  the 


*  The  jear  1817  waa  one  ergicaft  dntieia  among  the  bwer  ordwi^  aa  wdl  frav  want  «f  «orfci  as  ftoas 
the  h%h  ptioa  af  pcavisiaM. 
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WMricakl  oxccpt'ons  arising  from  obscurity  or  deficiency  in  ihe 


.  g*"^  provkioQS  of  the  codi',  being  ;ts  vet  niitluT  Ireijuent 
*^  ,  nor  important.  But  tlie  old  laws  rcirulate  all  (jiu  s- 
ticMW  arising  out  of  transactions  pa»se<l,  or  out  of 
ri^tOM  acquired,  prior  to  1803  ami  1801,  the  date  of 
proBwlgetiny  the  code,  at  the  latter  haa  im>  retroae* 
live  operadom.  The  hnr  atudenta  in  Flrmce  thin  re> 
gard  the  code  as  tlic  sole  authority.  They,  ho»e»cr, 
ittil  ri  ad  the  more  celebrated  writers  on  law  prior  to 
the  Ilevolution  ;  hut  tlic-y  do  so  for  the  sake  of  col- 
lateral illustration,  in  the  same  way  as  they  study  the 
Boman  law. 

There  aUll  exists  in  France  the  singular  practice 
of  parties  engaged  in  a  laH-&uit  vliiitin|{  As  jodget 
in  private ;  a  practice  ortginatut|r  in  an  ace  when 
aoilovt  thought  a  pcrBonaf  mtervieir  the  only  eflfeo* 

tual  mode  of  explaining  their  case,  and  continued  in 
more  enlightened  times  from  that  over  complaisance 
wliich  is  the  ground- work  of  several  of  the  defects 
of  the  national  character.  Such  interviews  arc  lit- 
tle else  than  nn  exchange  of  compliments,  nor  have 
the  judges,  cither  before  or  since  the  Revolutioo, 
been  charged  whh  aclidg  under  the  influence  of 
■uch  ex  part*  itatemeDta. 

The  salaries  of  French  judges  must  appear  insig- 
nificant to  an  Eni^Iish  reader,  bat  there  are  in  tliat 
couutry  a  number  nf  men  of  srnall  patriiium)'  but 
good  education,  who  have  no  idea  of  trade  or  of  uc- 
Uve  punniita  in  private  life,  while  they  att;icb  much 


lar 


TIjc  la*-  style  of  the  French  5s  much  more  brief 
than  ours ;  their  deed»,  ;;uch  as  leases,  mortgages, 
•ale*,  being  generally  contained  in  very  few  pages, 
•ad  dree  from  •baeure  or  I 


XV.  HisTomcAL  SKETCH  or  lajh  evkkts. 

It  remains  to  conclude  this  article  by  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  have  oc- 
curred in  France  since  the  peace  of  PrestMirg  in 
1805,  till  which  period  thebistorf  hi  brOH^t  down 
ia  the  EncyclopaJia. 

■  The  peace  of  PreAurg,  cAndoded  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aiiiterlila,borc  an  appearance  of  moderation 
on  the  pert  of  Bonaparte,  which  was  soon  contra- 
dicted oy  tlic  proeei'Jings  of  thi'  ^  r  iri  -  vi.  ar. — - 
the  conferring  the  title  of  King,  »itli  angmi'iited 
lerritorieii,  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  £)uke  of 
Wirtemberg;  the  change  of  government  in  liolland 
from  the  republican  to  the  royal  form,  and  giving 
run«d,lOM.tbe  crown  to  Louis  Bonaparte;  but  more  from  the 

Aug.  6,       forced  abdication  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  Austria, 

and  the  establishment  of  the  French  power  in  Gcr- 
mauy  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Ilhinc.  Bona- 
parte having  taken  occasion,  in  an  address  to  the 
senate,  to  profess  a  disposition  for  peace  with  Eng- 
land, and  a  communication  to  that  cfiicct  having 
been  made  by  Talleyrand  to  Mr  Fox,  the  result 
was  a  negotiation  at  Paris;  conducted  at  Snt  bj 
Lord  Yarmouth,  and  in  ito  mote  advanoed  stafe  I9 
Lord  Lauderdale.  At  one  time  lfa>  Frendi  gevem* 
ment  cvioeed  ft  conatderaUe  dispoaidoo  to  coikeede. 


ofTcrliig  to  .sanction  our  keeping  both  ^fnlta  and  the 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope;  but  such  oilers  were  probably,  'M^ef 
£UL:  t;rsti:(i  hy  ttie  hope  of  adding  Sicily  to  their  Italiaa 
acquisitions ;  and  that  they  were  not  luadc  ia  tite 
•pint  of  peace  was  appttent  fiom  the  conduct  pur. 
alied  at  the  time  by  Bonaparte  towards  Pnusin. 
The  treaty  between  that'  power  and  Russia, 
eluded  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz,  fur* 
nished  him  with  grounds  of  complaint,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation that  endued  was  conducted  on  his  part 
with  the  artful  view  of  engaging  Prussia  in  a  war 
apparently  by  its  own  act.  The  Prussians,  in-, 
dated  by  rcct>llcctiona  of  a  past  age,  and  embold- 
ened by  an  affected  dnad  on  the  part  of  Bona- 
narte,  took  the  field,  ooennied  an  advanced  position 
n>  Saxony,  and  allowed  tneir  ealeutttbg  adversary 
to  gain  the  flank  an<l  even  the  rear  of  their  army ; 
after  w  hich  the  loss  of  a  battle  could  not  fail  to  cut 
them  ofl  froni  Berini,  and  lead  to  the  surrender,  one 
by  one,  of  almost  every  corps  in  their  army.  Such 
u  a?  the  TCSult  of  the  disaiitrous  day  of  Jena;  the  ca- 
pital was  occupied,  and  fortresses,  like  Afftgdeburg 
and  Cnatrb,  which,  if  prepared,  woidd  have  made  • 
long  resiitancc,  were  surrendered  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  French  now  advanced  into  Poland,  where,  in 
the  di  pih  of  winter,  the  first  conflicts  took  place 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  RuKiians, — and  where,  Ok. 
at  Pultiisk,  Golymin,  and  still  more  at  Eyiau,  ^^^^^ 
these  rude  antagonisu  taught  him  that  andaciQr 
and  celerity  arc  not  always  crowned  with  auA* 
cess.  At  htst»  on  the  airival  of  reinAircenMMSy  «nd 
en  the  season  becoming  more  fltvoundkle  4br  mlH> 
tary  movements,  Bonaparte  acquired  a  superiority, 
dei'catcd  the  Kusbians  at  I'riedland,  and  following  June  U,— 
them  with  a  great  force,  found  tneana,  partly  by  in- 
trigue, partly  by  intimidation,  to  dispose  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  to  a  peace,  concluded  at  Tilsit  on 
7th  July.  This  ttcaMr,  white  it  restoied  to  Plusiift 
■omewbat  more  than  naif  of  her  tetrilaiieab  left  her 
in  the  dependence  of  Bonaparte,  who  seeing  him- 
self master  not  only  of  f  ranoe,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  but  of  the  half  of  Germany,  determined  to 
carry  iuto  execution  a  long  meditated  project  on 
Spain.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Bayonne,  in-  April  ] 
veigled  the  royal  family  into  that  town,  extorted 
from  them  a  surrender  of  their  rig^ta^  and 


(ested  m  his  brother  Joseph  a  crown  wbteh^he  dea> 
tined  at  no  distant  peruMT  Ibr  himself.  This ' 


rcniarkahle  epoch  in  the  Career  of  Bonaparte; — the 
hr»t  in  which  be  openly  cast  aside  llie  veil,  and  al- 
lowed the  world  at  large  to  obtain  an  iiBdW|glliiaiil 
view  of  his  character  and  projects. 

The  Spaniards  acted  with  unexpected  eonra^t 
and  taking  up  arms,  siwceeded  in  compdbng 
the  surrender  of  •  considerable  corps  of  Freia^ialjrlO,— 
under  Dopont,  and  the  evacuation  of  Madrid 
by  the  intruded  monarch.  All  Europe,  and  no 
country  more  than  France,  exclaimed  agairwit  this 
fl«gitioiJ«  aggression.  Of  redeeming:;  bis  character, 
by  a  return  to  equity,  he  seems  never  to  have 
dn  anit ;  hut  he  discovered  infinite  activity  and  skill 
in  amusing  his  subjects,  deceiving  foreign  courts,  and 
enforcing  the  esccntion  of  hie  proiectt  by  mUitaiy 
combiwrtimii.  He  «oei^thennitlanabyftt«B, 
'  a  di^oeluon  to  peaeej  arranged  with  - 
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liic  Emp«ror  of  RuMM»n  iatervieir  at  Erfurtb,  draw 
closer  the  boiidi  of  allitdoe  with  tbftt  monarch, 
and  was  thus  eaabled  to  remove  a  largo  portion  of 
hh  nrmcd  force,  from  Germany  into  Spain.  \\'hca 
collected  there,  and  iit  rculinc^s  ti)  ac  t,  In:  left  I'.iris, 
travelled  rapidly  to  his  army,  scattered  im  ill-diiiaplt- 
ned  opponent*,  entered  Madrid,  and  even  tried  to  o- 
v«rtake  our  army  under  Sir  John  Moore;  but  fouud  it 
ttcpedient  to  return  to  Paris,  and  prepare  the  forces  of 
France  and  her  German  allioa  lo  meet  a  tlireatcned 
attack  from  Amtria.   Tfaimeir  war,  begun  in  April 
I  son,  tool,  from  tlii?  it.ito  of  ihv  biittlo  of  Eckmuhl 
;t  lavouralili;  lurti  lo  tUi;  l''rt  iii_li,  who  marched  fur- 
ward  to  \'itniiUj  and,  though  toiled  with  great  loss  in 
May2l,22.  the  dreadful  battle  ol  Aspcru,  reasserted  their  su- 
Jitl)rff,_  perierttjr  at  Wagram,  and  compelled  Austria  to  a 
Octtfacr  14  peace,  aeconpanied  by  coDsideiable  ceatione;  but 
still  deeoMd  indicative  of  modeniion  on  the  part  of 
Bonaparte,  tintil  subsequent  events  discovered,  that 
the  proniae<1  hand  of  a  young  princess  had  effect- 
ed  tlie  prestrvatiim   of  homf  vnluaWc  provinixK. 
The  same  summer  witacs^U  the  failure  of  our  expe- 
dition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  drive  the  French  from  Madrid  ;  so  that  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  seemed  tO  become  more  and  more 
oonBolidatcd,  and  the  annesation  of  Holland  to 
Mr  1810.  France  tOi>k  placo  without  opposition. 

It  rL'mained  now  only  to  expel  our  troops  from 
Portugal,  a  ta.sk  committed  to  Mas»ina,  at  tlie  head 
ol'a  vetf  ran  army,  which  cro&Bcd  the  tYontior  in  Sep* 
tembcr,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dmn,  but  soon  received  a  proof  of  the  fimuMM  of 
«m  battalions  at  Busaoo.  Superiority  of  force  en- 
aUed  the  Fmdi  to  march  forward,  but  the  lesson 
tbev  had  received  deterred  their  general  from  an  at* 
tack  on  our  lines  at  Torres  Vcdras;  and  Europe  saw 
with  surprise  month  attLT  month  passed  in  inuction 
by  bands  hitherto  only  accustomed  to  advance  aiul 
conquer.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  March  (1811 ), 
the  want  of  provisions  coropclleil  them  to  retreat  to 
tlie  Spanish  frontier ;  and  thoU||h  the  subsequent 

cvenu  of  tlie  caoutatta  on  the  aide  of  Badajoc,  Al« 
bnera.  Cadis,  and  Cradad  Rodrige,  were  oT  varied 

succew,  our  troops  maintained  a  higli  ruputatiuii, 
and  the  French  made  little  progress  in  Uiu  subjuj^a- 
tiuii  of  I  lie  peninsuln. 

Jlie  atteaiiou  of  the  public  was  now  attracted  to 
a  growing  mpturo  between  France  and  KuM-iu  ;  and 
Bonaparte  meati  to  have  been  detersed  only  by 
the  lapse  of  the  summer  nenths,  from  altsnpting, 
in  1611,  that  plan  which  was  put  into  execution, 
with  so  preponderating  a  force,  and  such  proba- 
bilities of  success,  in  l.Si'^.    Secure  of  Austria  by 
alliance,  and  master  of  ItMiy,  iVuosia,  Saxony,  liavau 
ria,  and  Wirtemberg,  he  directed  against  Uuasia  a 
host  which  appeared  irresistible,  and  which,  in  flw^, 
cooM  be  opposed  only  by  one  course,— that  of  eta* 
coating  province  afler  province,  reaiovtog  or  deslragf^ 
iog  the  magazines,  and  obliging  the  eneiny  to  oon- 
tend  with  all  the  physical  disadvantages  of  a  thinly 
peopled  country.    Such,  nceordin^ly,  was  the  po- 
licy of  thf  Ku^^^Ian^.     liie  battle  of  Borodino, 
haaarded  without  much  advaotaee  of  position,  seem- 
ed a  moroentaij  dqpaMure  from  their  CBttliout 
but  it  was  iooo  remined*  their  anny  ra- 
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tiring  to  the  south  of  Moicow,  avoiding  farther  Himrini 
fighting,  and  annoying  their  opponents  chiefly  by  ^""^"^ 
the  destruction  of  supplies.    Bonaparte,  alwa}^  .van-  '*'<'•'«*''• 
guinc,  delayed  commencing  his  retreat  until  the  .'Otli 
October,  and  hail  iiol  jiroeei'ded  ..hovi.-  a  iorliiij^lit 
on  liiti  march,  when  the  iuciemeucy  of  tiie  season, 
and  deficiency  of  provii^ions,  began  to  prove  fatal, 
first  to  his  horaes  and  60on  after  to  his  soldiers.  Such 

the  situation  of  (he  French,  with  a  mvch  of  ' 
lan  400  miles  before  tliem.  The  Russians 
and  Cossacks,  witbent  venturbg  on  close  action, 
loiind  means  to  annoy  thera  exceedliii,';y  ;  and,  by  a 
raro  coincidence,  a  Russian  army  aclvjncing  north- 
Hard  I;  0111  'I'lirkey,  w.is  eiiajled  to  rc.ieh  the  line  of 

retreat  of  the  French.  The  latter,  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops,  were  still  able  to  force  their  war,  bllt 
Uic  intensity  of  tiie  cold,  and  tbeceniioucddefidEn- 
cy  of  provbians,  led  to  an  ineresshig  and  rapid  re* 

duction  of  their  nitmbers.  Their  totiu  loss,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  campaign,  amounted  to 
;;oij,(XK)  men;  a  cukunity  which  encouraged  Prussia 
at  once  to  throw  oti  the  yoke,  and  Austria  to  pre* 
pare  tlie  means  of  uking  a  leas  eager  but  more  de» 
cisive  part  in  the  contest. 

In  France  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  was 
concealed ;  but  even  hod  it  been  itnown,  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken 
by  pojiular  murmurs.    The  wlii;'-:  '-nm  ,-■]' 
nistnituiii,  (Vom  llie  st  iuite  to  llie  munu  ijia.  iuuii- 
cils,  was  duvoteu  to  liiin,  and  a  levy  ot  o.hi.OO?) 
men  was  forthwitli  ordered.     With  part  of  tlieec,  Ja. 
and  with  a  part  ako  of  his  rSBUiaang  veterans,  iSll 
be  again  took  the  field  in  Geranay,  uwt  the  ad> 
vnwiog  Bussians  and  PrussianB,  and  gamed,  at  lAt> 
zcn  on  the  Sd,  and  at  Bautzen  on  Slst  May,  suc- 
cesses, which,  without  equalling  the  victories  of 
his  better  days,  tanght  Ins  uiiponents  tlie  ncees« 
sity  of  ( antiuu,  and  dt»puM.d  tbcm  to  a  more  cor- 
dial  co-operation.     After  an  orroistice  from  June 
to  August,  passed,  however,  in  the  most  iwtive  pre* 
parations,  operaiaona  recommenced,  and  the  Frowb 
were  evidently  overmatched  in  force.  On  on*  eo* 
euion  they  foiled  at  Dresden,  by  a  prompt  concentta* 
tion,  a  liold  attempt  ofthe  allies;  but  in  every  other  di- 
rection, whether  in  Sik*ia,  ^lll.u^atia,  or,  !-ubm]uent- 
Iv,  in  the  heart  of  Saxony,  thi  y  felt  their  inferiority  to 
tiieir  more  numerous  opponents.  Finuily,  the  battle  of 
Lcipsic  decided  the  independence  of  (lennany^  andOct  I& 
tlie  retreat  ofthe  French  to  tlie  Khine.  On  the  side  of 
Spain  similar  disssten  had  been  experienced;  the 
force  hostile  tn  France  was  then  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  leader,  and  triumphed  in  repeated  actioni, 
Srst  at  Vittoria,  on  £lst  June,  and  aAerwards  ncae 
Paiupcluna,  in  tiie  end  of  July  ;  advancing,  in  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  to  the  frontier  of  France. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  ofiairs  in  the  bcginniii^ 
of  1814.  Bonaparte  seemed  at  last  to  lower  his 
teiw*  aeading  back  Ferdinand  to  Spain,  making  a 
pacific  ovntore  to  fbe  allies,  and  attempting  to  a* 

waken  the  sympathy  of  his  French  subjects.  New 
laves  and  new  levies  were  ordered  by  his  subser- 
vient senate  ;  but  the  time  to  discipline  the  latter  wss 
not  given  htm  by  his  opponents.  The  campaiea 
(^'iicil  with  the  invasion  of  F'rancOf  in  the  aouin- 
west, by  the  firitiahp and  a  ftri 
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•ion  Qn  the  noith-ettst  by  the  RuMiani,  Auttriaot, 
and  Prusuam.  Oar  troops  acting  in  ooocert*  and 
00  »  matured  ^ao,  met  with  no  reverae  of  IbrtaDs^ 
Our  alliea,  lev  eaatious,  obtained,  at  first,  tome  suo' 

cesses,  but  were  taugtit  at  'Monttniril  anJ  >T()tifLTLau 
that  Bonaparte,  if  ri»liiced  in  niL'.ins,  was  ftiil  fur- 
midable  in  the  resources  of  Lis  yenius.  At  loot,  his 
too  advenliiriHis  project  of  tiirowing  himself  in  their 
rear,  enabled  tlitni  to  march  to  Paris,  to  enter  that 
capittl  with  little  resistance,  and  to  nccompliah  • 
COOiplote  ohnge  in  the  government  of  France. 
Tm  captoro  of  Puria,  the  recal  of  the  Bourbons, 
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Bod  the  ecMion  of  Ftandera,  were  events  little  ex- 
pected by  the  French  nation,  who  had  been  kept 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  overwhelming'  force 
of  the  allies,  and  the  weakness  of  their  own  army. 
These  humiliations,  wad  ft  dread  of  the  revival  of 
<Im  iiAnence  of  tlie  mUtrn  and  detgft  with 
•n  ik>  aodent  abiuet,  cvMtvd  s  gi«at  &ne  of 
dileniiiliit  ud  ditntiilltcdoB.  Tn  to  dmded  « 
country,  BonaiMirte  was  aware  that  he  could  not 
encounter  much  opposition,  and  the  attttchmtiit  of 
the  military,  '^till  expressed  with  all  the  frankness 
natural  to  their  profc^ion,  justified  him  in  anticipn* 
ting  a  welcome  from  every  detachment  that  should 
be  sent  to  oppose  him.  Such,  and  not  a  rccal  hj 
any  pwty,  were  the  motives  of  his  most  uncxpect* 
«d  ittturn,  and  the  eewwtof  hi* «ucGflM.  No  one  cio 
fbnn  a  Judgment  of  the  todden  itfetdoo  that  took 
place,  unless  he  knows  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  French  soldiers  to  a  successful  chief,  nntl  the  art 
with  which  Bonaparte  had  concentrated  their  affec- 
tions on  himself  to  the  exciu^iuii  even  ot  his  marshals. 
A  geoeial  dreod  of  a  civil  war  pervnded  the  revolu- 
tioaiiia  tbenwlrw  till  be  teeched  Paria,  and  placed 
blmdf,  tmoppoied,  at  the  hehn  of  affiuia.  The  pro* 
Tinces  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  The 
cotmtry  at  Inrge  was  tranquil,  but  the  note  of  war  was 
aoon  80un<lc<l,  firil  on  the  side  of  l.a  Vendue,  and 
ere  long  on  titat  of  the  Netherlands.  The  force  with 
which  Bonaparte  advanced  (about  100,000  men) 
was  at  first  successful  by  its  rapidity  and  concentra> 
tion ;  but  it  was  found  wholly  unequal  to  the  execu- 
tion  of  bia  daring  plana  wMn  dividod,  and  oppoaed 


with  firmnest  and  judgment.    It  Tvas  beaten,  routed, 
dispersed;  and, on  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  the  j^^^jj^y 

awaiHablod  repraaentativea,  who  had  acted  from  the  ^ 
outset  with  a  iegnt  of  Independeoee,  wholly  op-  Frist, 
posite  to  the  conduct  of  the  senate  of  fomer  yean*  S^v^** 

required  his  immediate  abdication. 

Louis  now  rc-tntcrtd  c.ijntal  for  ttie  secondJolyB, 
time.  His  language  wa»  firm  but  moderate.  The'®'** 
highest  place  in  his  ministry  entrusted  first  to  Tal- 
Iciyrand,  was  soon  aAcr  conferred  on  the  Duke  of 
Ricbelieti.  Instructions  being  given  for  a  new  par- 
liament, the  elections  took  pSloe  under  an  iinpKi> 
tion  of  general  animosity  towards  the  reToltttionista 
as  instrumental  to  the  late  disasters,  and  produced 
the  return  of  a  chamber  impatient  for  vindictive 
measures.  Tarty  spirit  run  cxtrer  n  v  I  i^h,  and  the 
majority  of  the  chamber  pressed  nnuny  measures  at 
variance  with  the  moderate  views  of  the  King,  who 
aft  lasu^on  £th  September  1816i  took  the  decisive 
step  or  dbeolving  this  parliaiaent,  and  of  enabUqg 
his  people  to  make  a  second  election  under  calmer 
feelings.  J'roni  tlii*  time  forward  the  King  was 
highly  papular  with  the  liLerauT,  and  the  ultra-royal- 
ists postponed  their  hopes  of  ascendancy  to  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  sovereign. 

The  years  I8I7  and  1818  were  occupied  chiefly 
widi  financia]  diseiHsioas,  with  new-modelling  the 
army,  and  with  obtalnioB,  at  fiiat  •  reduction,  and 
eventually  a  removal,  of  Uie  allied  amiT  fWm  tbcNenaibK 
French  territory.     TJic  Duke   of  Ricnelieu  now**** 
thotJf;lit  he  inij^ht  urge  a  niodifieation  of  th<j  elec- 
tion law.    The  majority  of  the  peers  were  known 
to  iavour  this  course,  but  Louis  thought  different- 
ly, and,  parting  with  his  mmister,  continued  to  act 
under  the  couiuels  of  Uttaaen,  notil  the  threatened  Dseonfasc 
ascendancy  of  the  l^etnx  Induced  fana  to  accede 
tn  fhi  jiroposed  change;  to  recal  the  Duke  of  Ri-Fsbnaiy 
clielieu  to  his  councils ;  to  sanction  certain  restric- 'W* 
tions  on  the  lanmuige  of  newspapers;  and,  by  a 
law  sur  la  liOertc  tndtvidueiU,  to  give  his  ministers  a 
power  simitar  to  that  which  the  government  acquircsApiil 
m  England  by  the  suqpensiao  ^  the  act  of  Habeat 

Corput* 


FRISI  (Padl),  a  profound  raathematicinn  and 
aatroowner,  was  born  at  Milan  the  l.'^th  April  I'^ZH  ; 
his  fiunily  had  formerly  emigrated  from  Stnisburg, 
and  waa  eatablishedat  Milan  in  an  humble  sution  of 
lift. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie  entered  into  the  convent 
of  the  Bamabito  friars,  or  of  the  coni;re^'ation  of  St 
Paul,  where  his  studies  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
attainment  of  some  knowledge  of  geography  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  old  maps  thaHMnepaj^ted 
on  the  walk  of  tbe  galleries;  he  soon  acquired, 
howswrt  a  taste  for  geometry,  and  made  conrideiv 
aUe  preeiass  in  it  without  an  instructor.  He  was 
aent  to'  the  University  of  Pavia,  to  go  through  a 
cou:  -!,  of  divinity,  and  ht  i'ii'  n  it  neglect  the  op- 
pt.-Lunj:y  (i!  applying  with  iiiLf eaisLil  ddip^nce  to  the 
mathcii  at:c5,  with  Uie  assistance  of  Professor  Olive- 

tano.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Lodi,  in  order 


to  give  lectures  there  on  philosophy;  and  he  soon 
afler  distinguished  himself  by  wntinc  a  most  able 
Ebsay  Oil  the  Flgan  iff  the  Earth,  wnich,  however, 
be  had  not  the  aaetna  of  prmtiiw,  as  his  bretliren 
were  nnwilling  to  assist  him,  onMne  fbund  a  natron 
for  his  pubtiention  in  the  Count  de  Silva,  who  un» 
dertook  to  he  at  the  expense  of  the  impression.  The 
credit  which  he  acquired  induced  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  follow  his  example,  and  the 
convent  of  the  Bafnabitcs  at  Milan  soon  be^^an  to 
be  converted  into  a  nursery  of  mathematics.  His  re- 
putation procured  him  am,  from  tbe  King  of  Sar* 
dinia,  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  FbDoaophy  io 
the  College  of  Casale:  here,  however,  he  thought 
the  conduct  of  his  superiors  unjust  and  tyrannical, 
and  they  were  also  di.ssutisfied  with  him  on  account 
of  his  great  intimacy  with  Kadtcati,  whose  opinions 
wer«  rather  more  liberal  than  tbqr  thought  it  pru* 
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dent  to  tolente.  Th»  fiieadthtp  was,  however,  so 
far  of  advantage  to  Frisi,  as  it  tended  to  improve 
his  taste  in  modem  literature;  but  it  was  tlie  princi- 
pal cause  nf  bii>  being  reniovnl  to  Xovara,  wlierr  lie 
was  obliged  to  undertalie  the  duties  of  a  preacher. 
In  the  mean  time,  lie  was  nominated  a  corrcspoiid- 
«nt  of  the  FkriaUii  Acadenqr  of  Science*  in  175S, 
and  received  eiinihir  honoan  Ihm  otiier  ae!eittifie 
bodic's.  Soon  after  this  he  was  recalled  to  Milan, 
and  made  I'roi'cisor  of  Pliilo-sophy  in  the  great  Rar- 
nabite  eullege  of  St  Alexander  in  that  city.  His 
dissertation  on  the  Figure  of  i/w  Earth  was  vtry 
•erimonioufdy  attacked  by  a  young  Jesuit,  who  ac- 
enied  Um  or  bdng  improperly  led  away  by  English 
and  French  innovaiioai,  but  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
Npd  lo  unfounded  a  charge.  From  thu  time  be 
entertained  much  ill  humour  against  the  Jesuits  in 
general,  and  had  written  a  work  lo  deprtcia.'e  llie 
order,  but  be  was  advised  by  hi.-i  second  brother  to 
suppress  it.  Ho  became,  howecer,  more  and  more 
connected  with  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  and, 
among  them  with  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and  the 
■Other  £ai^claa4diitea.  He  had  hefore  thie  time 
declared  himteVf,  in  hit  lectvm,  an  enemy  to  the 

popular  opinion  of  the  Italians  respecting  magic  fitid 
witchcraft,  though  he  I'elt  liiuiself  m  sojuc  danger  i>f 
^  the  animadvergions  of  the  Inquisition.     He  was 

much  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  best  societies 
in  Milan,  and  even  more  than  was  thought  conaiet- 
cnt  with  hii  leiigiotts  character;  but  he  was  in  wmdo 
measure  eoiaiieipated  fiwn  the  restrabits  of  bis  orb 
der,  by  his  appointment,  in  1756,  to  a  profe^sorkhip 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  'i'his  situation  he  re- 
tained for  eight  years,  enjoying  the  highest  degree 
of  credit,  and  receiving  marked  attention  from  all 
travellers  of  distiaction«  and  saving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  portioa  of  his  salary,  to  which 
he  added  the  amount  of  some  prires  which  he  ob> 
tahed  from  Berlin  and  Petersburg  in  17.^6,  and 
firom  Paris  in  1758.  Notwith-^tanding  bis  occupa- 
tions as  a  Profc««or  of  Moral  Pliilosophy,  he  had  al- 
ways been  in  tlie  habit  of  lU  voting  the  greater  pnrt 
of  his  attention  to  llie  luatheraaticBl  sciences.  In 
17^7  lie  «  made  an  associate  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Petersburg,  and  a  foreign  member  of  the 
«  Royal  Society  of  Condon ;  in  tTAS.  a  member  of 
L'lL  Acadciny  of  Berlin;  in  I766,  of  tliat  of  Stock* 
holt;;,  and  in  1770,  of  the  Academics  of  Copen* 
liagen  and  of  Berne.  The  Archduke  Joseph  had 
sent  bim,  in  1759,  a  collar  with  a  gold  medal,  and 
noeived  similar  marks  of  distinction  from  the 
Kings  of  Fnntia  and  Denmark.  He  was  also  libe- 
rally remrded  bj  Pbpe  Clement  XUI.  fiw  bis  ser* 
vices  in  arranging  a  okpute  between  the  people  of 
Ferrara  and  of  Bologna  on  the  subject  of  rivers  and 
torrents,  which  had  been  referred  to  him  on  ffie  oc- 
casion of  a  tour  that  he  inaU<>  to  Naiih'-''  and  to 
1  Rome  in  17Co.  The  Senate  of  Venice  aI>o  made 
him  a  proper  acknowledgment  ftir  the  as^iittancc  be 
gave  to  the  cotnmissionen  w  hom  they  had  appoint- 
ed to  oontrd  the  ravages  of  the  Drenta»  The  Eni« 
press  Maria  Theresa  settled  on  him  a  pension  of 
100  sequins,  or  L.  .'jO.  a  year.  II  ■  1  f  i  alied  to 
Milan  in  1764,  as  Professor  of  .vlatj,cmaui:«  in  the 
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Palatine  scbools,  with  appointments  equal  to  those  Mm 

;:  II  he  had  enjoyed  at  PLsa,  and  «ith  the  addition-  *>^^li/ 
al  .id'.antngc  of  living  near  his  family,  and  being  t;«a- 
blcd  to  promote  their  interests.  lie  was  at  various 
tinier  much  engaged  in  the  decision  of  controversies 
respecting  canals  and  rivers,  and  obtained  much  cre> 
dit  for  his  skill  and  ingenuitv,  though  the  pectdiariliet 
of  his  temper  tended  aoesciniat  to  increasethe  number 
of  enemies,  w  liitli  might  (lOssibly  Iiave  been  unavoid- 
able. Among  other  conlrover.sies,  lie  was  engaged 
in  a  dispute  rejecting  the  propriety  of  adding  a  high 

fiinnncle  to  the  dome  of  the  church  at  Milan,  which 
los  since  been  raised  in  cmposition  to  his  opinion. 
In  17C6,  he  undertook  a  ynumy  into  France  and 
England,  and  bis  oetebr^jr  everywhere  procured  him 
the  most  flattering  attcMMU.  At  Pkrts  a  very  libe- 
ral proposal  was  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Lisbon, 
but  be  preferred  returning  to  bis  own  country.  In 
1768  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  was  consulted  by 
the  government  there  upon  some  important  ques- 
tions of  eccie«iastical  pobcy,  in  wbtcfa  his  advice  was 
adopted.  He  remained  but  little  longer  in  tlie  Col- 
le^  of  St  Aleiander,  and  Pope  Fins  VL  UientMl 
him  entirely  from  subjection  to  the  superiors  of  Ins 
order,  and  al!o»  e<l  him  to  wear  the  habit  of  a  .secu- 
lar pric.-t.  As  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press,  he 
hail  iiic.tutiously  been  accessory  to  the  publication 
of  the  Lanlema  Curiam,  the  worli  of  a  Coffee- 
houae  in  Milan,  which  gave  great  olEence  to 
the  govenuDent;  and  be  aftenraids  stUl  nore  m- 
praocntly  undertook  to  defend  it.  Tbii  drcusn* 
stance  occasioned  hia  removal  froB  Milan  fbr  a  time, 
but  he  was  recalled  in  I777>  end  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  a  school  of  architecture.  He  was  active 
in  introducing  the  employment  of  conductor';  for  se- 
curity against  lightning,  and  had  one  fi.xed  lor  an 
example  on  the  Repository  of  the  Public  Archives; 
he  was  equally  zealous  on  every  otlier  occasion  Ib 
tlie  dissenuoatioo  of  usefiil  noveniM  mnoiig  his  cooa- 
trymM.   In  1 7  7  8,  he  made  a  tour  Into  Switserfand. 

and  liiji  observations  there  gave  rise  to  his  jpecnta- 
tions  on  subterraneous  rivers.  He  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted health  until  the  age  of  forty-eight,  «hen 
he  was  attacked  by  a  iuemorrhoidal  afliection,  end- 
ing in  an  abFcctf,  wMcb,  ei^t  jcais  afterwards^  n* 
quired  tlic  performance  of  an  oiiefothn ;  this  was 
unfortunately  succeeded  by  a  fatal  morttficatjea, and 
ho  died  the  November  1784,  at  the  moment 
when  he  vva»  ubnut  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Pari:^iun  Academy,  sd 
honour  which  had  been  delayed  by  ilie  preference  of 
J.  A.  Euler,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  vacancy,  to 
the  no  small  mortification  of  bis  vani^>  He  had  very 
latdy  obtained  a  prise  firom  the  Academy  of  Hmn 
lam,  for  his  Memoir  on  the  Jmequaliiy  of  the  Satd» 
lilrt  rf  Jupiter.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  ft 
Alexander,  and  a  medallion  with  his  portrait  was 
placed  over  his  tomb  by  his  brethren  the  liarnabites. 
He  had  four  brothers,  Antony,  u  physician,  botanist, 
and  chemist;  Antony  Fmnci.s,  an  ecclesiastic,  au- 
thor of  some  antiquarian  re^arches  of  merit;  Louis, 
a  fiaDoa  of  St  Ambrose,  a  loamed  theologian  and 
mechanician ;  and  Fhilip,  a  lawyer,  author  of  a  dii* 
sertation,  T)v  imperio  et  Jwi '  '  - 

i  lic  works  ot  Father  I'aui  i  rui  arc,  1.  Dn^iti- 
1« 
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FtW-    iio  mathmatictt  m  eautam  JlgunU  itrrae.  Mitts, 
'"^N"^"'  17  -1  ;  il  L-naonstrating,  more  completely  than  New- 
ton had  done,  the  ipneroidal  figure  of  the  earth.  2. 
Ettratto  della  storia  lilteraria  d' Italia.  Milan,  1753  ; 
u  antwet  Ui  a  review.       s.a!rj,ic  della  mot  aie  Jiio- 

ait,  IiUglOO^  ITSS*  A  1.1^  eledridtatu  theorm. 
ibui,  1753 1  MMH.IO  b«  Um  aame  witli  •  dixerta. 
lioa  De  HcMtttHa  atf  mttu  tffUrw,  mh  th  ihwria 
eUctricUatit  ignis  et  lucis,  printed  with  J.  A.  Eulcr'g 
Ditqw*itio  de  causa  phjfsiea  dedridtatis  praemio  cO' 
ronala.  1755.  4to,  Petersburg.  'Ihiii  dijwerUtion 
ahowi  some  ingenuity,  but  ii  by  no  means  establish, 
cd  on  firm  foundations.  Among  some  other  fanci- 
fiil  hjmotbsaeit  it  nugeats  that  ugbt  ii  probabljr  an 
iBpoM  tnnuniiitad  1^  M  datlie  laediimi,  bat  not 
of  an  undulutury  nature.  Both  these  eisiqri  aeen 
to  have  been  n  puhlished  at  Lucca  with  another  by 
Resaud,  under  the  tide  ot'  Difsertationes  seiecfae  quae 
ad  I.  p.  academiam,  anno  1155,  mlasae  sunt,  1757* 
5.  De  molH  diurno  terrae.  Pisa,  1758;  a  disserla- 
don  which  obtaiaed  a  price  from  the  Academy  of 
flerlia  hi  1750*  6.  Disterlaliones  variae.  2  toIs.  4to, 
Lacca,  1759,  176I ;  the  first  volima  oontaiiuqg  a 

Stometrical  solution  of  the  problem  of  PreMMOn  and 
atation ;  a  Di  s<  1 1  aioa  on  the  Atmospheres  of  the 
Heavenly  liodlisi,  whicli  obtained  the  prise  at  Paris 
in  1758  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Motion  of  tlie 
Ether;  the  second,  a  Treatise  on  the  Ineijoality  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Planets,  being  an  enlargBomtaf 
•  uixa diaiartatioa  vbkb  abtaiMd  the  aaowidpia* 
mem  at  V«m  va  1760r  a  Dissertation  ob  the  Geo- 

tnetrical  mcthril  of  Fluxiong,  and  some  Metaphysi- 
cal MetiiUiiuiii.  8.  Piano  de  iavori  jier  liberarc 
dalle  acque.  Lucca,  i^iil;  i  ir  the  use  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bologna,  Fcrrara,  and  Haveooa.  9.  Dei 
modo  di  regvlare  i  fiumi  e  torrenii.  Lucca,  176S, 
I7fi0.  Flor.  l770»Ff«o«dl,Ftow,177*S««P«cially  of 
the  Bolognan  and  Raman  tnritoneii  making  great 
me  of  Gu^lielmini's  works;  at  the  end  there  is  an 
Elogio  di  Gabriello  Manfredi.  10.  Pradectio  habUa 
Mediolani.  1764.  11.  Sag<;io  snpm  rnrchilcctura 
Cotica.  Leghorn,  1  ~66.  1J8.  Letlre  <J  M.  D'  AUmbert. 
Par.  ITfi".  1;?.  Klo<xia  del  Galileo.  Leghorn  and 
Milan,  1775,  French  by  HonceJ,  l£mo.  Par.  1767; 
an  elegant  specimen  of  biography.  14.  On  the  sup' 
fVKd  UMfuaiiiies  in  ike  rotation  of  the  earth  and 
wom.  Inst.  Bologn.  Vol.  V.  Op.  p'.  ll  (1787):  the 
aame  volume  contains  a  ProspL-ctiis  of  the  work  on 
the  Laws  of  Ciravity,  p.  .'51  15.  Dc  graviUtie  uni- 
xersale  lihri  Ires,  iio,  Milan,  1768;  a  work  con- 
sidered as  a  model  oi  elegance,  simplicity,  and  fa- 
cility :  leaving,  however,  the  fact  of  the  moon's  ac- 
celeration atill  unexpiaioed,  aod  even  MattPiK  doubU 
et  ita  existeDce.  16.  Dtffa  manierm  di  pnurvare 
gli  td{/izi  dal  fulmine.  Milan,  1768  ;  by  conductors. 
17.  De  ine(junlii((te  mofus  planeiarutH,  a  dissertation 
Mrhich  obtained  tlic  second  premium  at  Paris  in  1768. 
]  S.  Mtlandri  et  Frisii  de  thtoria  lunae  eomauatarii, 
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PlUma,  1769.  19.  Cotmographia  pht/tica  et  tnalke-  '■'■L 
matica,  2  vols,  tto,  Milan,  177*.  1775 ;  this  is  Frisi'a  ^^N"^ 
principul  Horl:;  it  contains  the  substance  of  the 
three  books  on  the  laws  of  gravity,  with  additional 
matter ;  it  is  only  superseded  by  the  MSeanifM  C4- 
lette  in  point  <X  practical  utilitgr,  bat  aliU  fetalaa  Iha 
advaat^  of  OMta  aatia&otory  geometriod  icpM> 
wntatioo,  aad  lem  uaneoemary  compllealJoa  in  the 
modes  of  reasoning  employed.  20.  Ddl  arckileclura 
ttatica  e  idrauiiea,  Milan,  1777.  21.  A  Iriicr  to 
Melaiider  on  the  transit  of  Venus.  Alii  di  Sienna, 
Vol.  iV.  p.  21  (1771):  with  some  illustrations  of 
the  lunar  perturbations.  22.  Geometrical  ProbUmt, 
lb.  Vol.  V,  p.  S7  077S);  fdating  to  intenectiooa 
and  drdaa.  SSw  Btogi  iff  Gaiaeo  t  H  Cawikri. 
Milan,  1778,  Pisa,  1779.  24.  Eto^ia  del  Cav.  I. 
Newton.  8vo.  Milan,  1778.  25.  Elogio  del  Coute 
D.  SHva.  Milan,  177!>,  anonymous.  26.  Elogio  di 
Tito  Pomponio  Attico.  Milan,  178O;  a  compliment 
to  the  Count  de  Firmian.  27.  OvuscoU  fiose^. 
Milan,  1781 ;  denjriag  the  fended  infinenoa  of  the 
moon  on  the  weather,  which  Toakb  verjr  mwftfffw- 
folly  attaaiptad  to  aaieft  in  answer ;  with  disaerta* 
tioni  on  Condnetort,  on  the  eiliect  of  Oil  on  Water,  ' 
on  the  Heat  of  the  Earth,  and  on  Subterraneous 
RiviTs.  28.  Oil  Jsopcrimeirical  Maxima  and  Minima. 
Alii  di  Sienna,  Vol.  V  I.  p.  121  (1781);  intended 
as  a  simpler  mode  of  obtaining  the  resulu  than  that 
«f  Euler.  99.  A  CotUction  lif  kk  Works,  in  three 
TolnoMi^  wn  ba|iwin  I76t*  and  itmiaod  nnfipiah* 
ed  at  die  thne  oF  hn  death.  The  diat  vdlame  eon- 
tained  Algefiri  nnd  Geometry ;  the  second,  ^Te« 
chanics  and  Hydraulics  ;  tlie  third,  the  Cosmogra- 
phy, SO.  Eiogio  di  Maria  Teresa.  Pi«a,  178.J; 
anonymous.  51.  Letteraititomo  agii  studj  del  HigH.  , 
T.  Perelli.  Pisa,  1784.  SS.  Elopo  di  D'AlembeH. 
Milan,  1 788 ;  poethuwoai.  8S.  Am  Emu  an  if rdket 
and  Dome$,  AlU  dUfa  SaaOi  PoIHoHbb  H  Jtf time. 
Vol.  L  1783 ;  correetbig  Muo  itMaoMOU  of  Coup- 
let and  Belidor. 

He  left  several  unpubli-!jc  J  w  orks  in  the  hands  of 
Uia  two  brotiiers,  1.  On  the  mediocrity  of  the  Jcs\i- 
its.  3. ^Elements  of  the  Cartesian  algebra.  3.  In- 
stitutions of  mechanics.  4.  Of  the  restoration  of 
the  navigation  between  Milan  and  Pavia.  6.  Jntti' 
tutioHe*  tigdnmtlfica.  8.  Elemenu  of  hydrody- 
namics.  7.  Eleraenta  of  hydraulics.  8.  raemofra 
of  his  travi  1-  in  IVance  and  England.  9.  Lectures 
delivered  ai  Tiini.  10.  Prn'leciioncs  de  malis  spiriti- 
bus.    II.  Several  miscellaneous  dissertations, 

(Vcrri  Mentor ie  del  H.  D.  P.  frisi,  4.  Milan, 
1787. — Fabbroni  Elogj  d'iUtutri  llaliani — Atti  di 
MUamo,  Vol.  iI.».CIuimen'a  BhpmMeal  JHethum 
mry,  Vd.  XIV.  8.  Load.  181«.— Aikht*f  Gtnerat 
Jitt^aphy,  Vol.  X.  1-.  Lend  181. — Guillon  m 
Biograp^  Universeile,  VoL  XVii.  ii.  Par.  1616.) 
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FUNDING  SYSTEM. 


Umbbk  this  bead  we  propcwe,  tint,  to  give  an  »c- 
of  the  viMt  ffOgnm,  and  modificationa  of  the 


'  BiMKiM  FmiOt  ■oeonnMiied  with  wnw  observations 
M  to  the  prolMbility  of  >ta  accompluhing  the  object 

for  which  it  was  instil uti  tl  ;  .mil,  m  xi,  lirii  fly  to  con- 
sider the  btit  moilc  ol'  proviJinj;  lor  our  aiiuual  ex- 
penditure liotli  in  war  ami  peace, — an  inquiry  nec:es- 
iarily  involving  tin-  policy  oi  Uiat  Svstkm  of  Fuku- 
IMG  of  which  tlie  Slaking  Fun4  has  Umg  been  con« 
sidercd  u  oiM  oC  Uic  priacifwi  ificwmimeiKtotioia  and 
props. 

I.  On  ihc  subject  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  we  ihall 
have  freijuent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  statements  of 
PtoihmoT  Hamilton,  in  Wis  very  valuable  puWicaUat*, 
entitled,  An  Inqairy  concern  i»g  the  Rite  and  Pr<y. 
grm,  the  iUdemptioHt  ami  Fre$«tU  SM*  nf  th4  A«- 
thmi  Orb  Grtat  Britam.  **  The  first  phn 
for  the  ditcharge  of  the  national  debt,  feniiea  OB 
a  regular  system,  and  conducted  with  a  eooiider* 
aiUe  degree  of  6rmne>s,"  .layi  iliis  able  writer, 
"  was  that  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  established  in 
1716-  The  author  of  this  plan  was  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope;  but  as  it  was  adopted  under  the  ad- 
ministriition  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  it  is  common- 
ij  denoauaated  from  him.  The  taxes  which  bad 
before  been  laid  on  fur  limited  periods,  being  ren- 
dered perpetual,  anil  distributed  ani'mt:  the  S  I'llh 
Sea,  A'r^jrtrrair,  ajid  General  I'undi,  uud  the  pro- 
duce of  tlicae  t'unds  being  greater  than  tlie  cli,ir::es 
upon  (lu'in,  the  surpluses,  together  with  twch  iur- 
tber  surpluses  as  might  afterwards  accrue,  were 
united  uader  the  name  of  the  Sinkiag  Fund,  being 
appropriated  Ibr  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt, 
ard  expressly  ordained  to  be  ajiplicable  to  no  other 
purpose  w  luitevcr.  The  legal  iulcre*t  liiid  bee:i  re- 
duced from  six  to  five  per  cent,  about  two  years  be- 
fore ;  and  as  tliat  reduction  was  unfavourable  to  the 
mnoiercial  state  of  the  ooonlry,  government  was 
new  able  to  obtain  the  same  reduction  on  the  inte* 
fast  ef  the  pobUc  debt,  end  apply  the  savings  in  aid 

of  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  IT'JT,  a  further  reduetiati 
of  the  interpRt  of  tiie  public  debt,  tVoDi  five  to  lour 
percent,  waa  obtained,  by  which  nearly  L.  iOO.OOO 
was  added  to  the  aiokiog  fund.  And,  in  the  year 
1749,  the  interest  gf  part  of  the  debt  was  again  re- 
duced to  5|  Mr  csiif.  for  sefan  yeaic>  and  to  S  f(r 
OMf.  thereafter  J  and.  in  1750,  the  faiterest  of  the 
remainder  was  reduced  to  percent,  for  five  years, 
and  to  S  »cr  tent,  tbercaftvr,  bv  which  a  furthier 
savln|<  of  aoottt  L.  600^000  waa  added  to  the  aiokiiy 

fund." 

This  sinking  fund  was  for  some  time  regularly  ap- 
plied to  the  discharge  of  debt.  The  sums  applied, 
|rom  1716  to  1728,  amounted  to  L.  6,(>48,000,  be- 
ing nearly  e^Mal  to  the  additional  debt  contracted 
In  that  time.  Fhnn  17S8  to  1733,  L.  5,000,000 
more  were  paid.  Tlie  interest  of  6.everaJ  loan?,  con- 
tracted between  1727  and  ilii,  was  charged  upon 


surplus  duties,  which,  accordias  to  the  or%;ioal  nian, 
ought  to  baee  been  appcepi&ted  to  the  afaudng 
fond. 

**  Soon  after,  the  principle  of  preaerving  the 

sinkini;  fund  inviolable  was  abandoned.  In  1733, 
L.  500. (KX)  wa*  taken  from  that  fund,  and  applied  to 
the  !-ervux  s  of  the  year." — "  In  17.3+,  L.  1,^00,000 
was  taken  from  the  sinking  fund  for  current aenrices; 
and,  in  1732,  it  was  anticipated  aniL 
The  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  its 
neat  1717.  was  L.  SSS,4jrr>  le  1776^  it  me  at 
its  hi^'heiit  amount,  being  tlien  L.S,166,517;  ib  1780^ 
it  had  sunk  tu  L. 'i,40il,UJ  7. 

"  'I'lie  Kinking  fund  would  have  risen  higher,  had 
it  not  been  depressed,  especially  in  the  latter  period, 
by  various  encroachments.  It  was  charged  wkh  the 
interest  of  several  loans^  for  which  no  protisioii  waa 
aadet  end,  b  1778,  it  was  charged  with  au  annuitof 
of  L.  100,000,  granted  in  addition  to  tim  civil  list. 
During  the  three  wars  which  were  waged  while  it 
subsisted,  the  whole  of  its  produce  was  applied  to 
the  expcnce  of  the  war ;  and  even  in  time  of  peace, 
large  sums  were  abstracted  from  it  for  current  ser- 
vices. According  to  Dr  Price,  tl>e  amount  of  pub* 
lie  debt  peid  off  07  the  sinking  fund,  since  iu  first 
alienaiioD  in  1733,  was  only  three  aaillions,  peid  off 
in  1736  and  1737 ;  three  millions  in  the  peace  be* 
tween  I7+8  and  17."'t);  two  millions  and  a  half  in 
the  prace  between  17(3S  and  1775;  in  ail,  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half. 

"  i  he  additioosl  debt  discharged  during  theae  pe- 
riods of  peace  WM  aiiMtad*  not  ay  the  siuii^  Aib4 
but  from  other  sooroea. 

<*  On  the  whole,  this  fiind  did  little  in  time  eT 
peace,  and  iiothii.g  in  time  of  war,  to  the  di«charge 
of  the  naltotjal  debt.  The  purpose  of  its  inviolable 
applicjition  was  abandoned,  and  the  hope:^  entertain- 
ed of  its  powerful  efficacy  entirely  disappointed.  At 
Ibis  time>  the  nation  had  no  other  free  revenue,  ex- 
cept the  land  and  malt-tax  granted  annually;  asd 
as  the  laad'tas  during  peace  was  then  granted  at  a 
low  rate,  their  produce  was  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pence  .of  a  peace  ettablibhnient,  on  the  most  mode- 
rate' .scale.  This  ga\  e  occasion  to  encroachments  on 
the  sinking  fund.  Had  tiie  laiid-tax  been  always 
<»ntintted  at  4*.  in  the  pound,  it  would  have  gone 
ftr  to  hasp  the  aiofcing  fund,  during  peace,  invio- 
late." 

This  fund  terminated  in  1786^  when  Mr  fitt'k 
sinking  fund  was  established. 

To  constitute  liiis  new  fund,  one  million  pfr  an- 
num was  appropriated  to  it  by  Parliament,  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  nationd  debt  then  auooatlag  le 

Tbia  million  was  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
omnoiuid  Interest,  by  tlie  addition  of  the  dividends 
on  nie  stock  which  it  purdused,  till  it  amoonlcd  t» 

four  niitlionj,  from  which  lime  it  was  not  further  to 
increase.    Tbc  four  millions  were  then  annually  to 
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yytfty  be  invested  in  the  public  funds  as  before,  but  the  di- 
fjl***"*     videod*  arictag  fioiii  tlic  stouk  |)urchascd  were  no 
~^  -*       longer  to  be  added  to  the  sinking  timd  (or  tlie  pur- 
pose of  being  inve&tcd  in  stock;  Uicy  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  diminution  of  taxes,  or  til  aoy  Other  ob> 
Jset  duu  Parlianeot  nigbt  doeet. 

A  further  addition  to  thia  fund  was  propoted  hy 
Mr  }':rr,  -nd  readily  ridopled,  in  1792,  consirtinfj  of 
a  grant  ot  L.  400,000  arising  from  the  surplus  of  die 
revtnue,  and  a  further  annual  grant  of  L.  i'fHi.OiX); 
but  it  «ras  exoressly  stipulated,  that  no  relief  from 
taxation  dioan  be  ziven  to  the  ^bllo,  as  far  as  thii 
fund  was  coooeme^  till  the  original  miUioo,  with  tta 
•ceonralalioii^  anoimtad  to  four  million*.  The  ad- 
dition made  to  the  fund,  by  the  grant  of  L.  400,000, 
and  of  L.  200,000  per  annum,  together  with  the  in> 
terest  on  the  stock  thoi-e  t^unis  might  purchase,  were 
not  to  be  taken  or  consideri.>d  terming  any  part 
of  the  four  raillions.  At  the  same  time  (in  179^),  a 
linJuog  Atnd  of  a  new  character  was  constituted.  It 
waa  enacted,  that,  besides  a  provision  for  the  inte- 
Mtt  of  any  loan  which  ahould  thenceforward  be  con* 
tracted,  taxes  should  also  be  imposed  for  a  one  per 
cent,  sinkinf^  fund  on  the  capital  stock  created  by  it, 
whidi  »l»ouJd  be  exclusively  I'mployed  in  tJie  li<iui- 
dation  of  such  particular  loan  ;  and  tliat  no  relief 
diould  be  afforded  to  the  public  from  the  taxes  which 
COOttitutcd  the  one  per  cent,  sinking  fond,  untO  a 
aum  of  capital  itocfc*  equal  inaoaoaattotbatcfcotad 
bj  the  loan,  had  been  purchased  hy  h.   That  being 

accompllFfir  r!.  both  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
were  to  be  ap()ncal)lc  in  ibe  pulilic  gcrvieo.  It  was 
calculated,  that,  under  the  most  unliivourahle  cir- 
cumstances, each  loan  would  be  rcdcctti^d  in  ^5 
years  from  the  period  of  contracting  for  it.  If  made 
IS  the  8  per  Cfik*,  and  the  prion  of  that  atocic  ^ouid 
eontinoe  anifflrmly  at  60,  the  redemption  would  be 
effected  in  29  yenTf. 

ill  the  ycar.s  ilyH,  1799i  tmd  1800,  a  deviation 
was  made  from  Mr  Pitt's  plan,  of  providing  a  i-iiAi- 
ing  fund  of  one  per  cent,  un  the  capital  stock  created 
ovary  loan,  for  the  loans  of  those  years  had  no 
mking  fund  attached  to  them.  The  interest  was 
charged  oo  tbe  war^taxea;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  one  per 
cent,  sinking  fiiad,  it  was  provided,  that  the  war- 
taxes  shooll  coatioue  during  peace,  to  be  then  cm* 
ployed  io  llitir  fed«nplloo«  till  iity  «ero  all  it- 
deeroed. 

In  1802,  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Mr  Addington, 
vrm  Chancellor  of  the  Exclicquer.  He  being  dcsi- 
rous  of  liberating  tbo  war-taxes  from  the  charges 
with  which  they  were  cncitmborod,  pfopoMd  to  raiae 
new  annual  parnMneot  taxea  for  the  mtenrt  of  the 
loans  of  which  we  have  just  Fpokcn,  as  well  as  for 
that  which  he  wa*  under  tlic  necessity  of  raising  for 
the  servit  L'  the  year  1802;  but  he  wished  to  avoid 
loading  the  public  with  additional  taxes  for  a  one 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  capitals  craated  hy 
ihwc  looBi,  oMi  which  twpitali  togothcf  MDOuntod 
to  L.66|T98»S7«>  To  iMoocflo  Iho  stockholder  to 
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this  arrnngemenl,  lie  proposed  to  rescind  t!ie  provi-  Funding 
sion,  vvliicii  limited  tlie  luud  of  17S6,  to  four  mil-  S)"^** 
lioor,  and  to  consolidate  the  old  and  the  new  sink-^  »«^<' 
iug  tuiids,  >.  «.  that  which  aro.sc  from  the  original 
million  jt^er  ojimrNr,  with  the  addition  made  to  it  of 
1*200,000  ftr  aaam  aubiequeotJjr  granted,  and 
that  which  arose  from  the  one  per  cent,  on  the  capi  - 
r<i!  of  evL  ry  loan  that  had  been  contracted  since 
17f>-.  'l  ilt  ie  combined  fuuds  he  proposal  .sliouKl 
fruni  tluit  lime  be  niiplied  to  the  rudi  iiiption  of  the 
whole  debt  without  ji&titiction ;  that  the  dividends 
arising  from  the  stock  purchased  by  ihe  c  o  uniihsion- 
ors  for  the  reduction  of  the  tutUMnal  debt  should  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner ;  nd  that  tftis  arra^^gt- 
nicnt  should  not  be  interfered  with  till  the  redonp* 
tion  of  the  whole  debt  was  efiectcd. 

In  I'tliruary  1805  the  debt  amounted  to 
L.  +80,572,470,  and  the  produce  of  the  joint  sink- 
ing fund  to  L.  6,311,626'.  In  I78tj  the  proportion 
of  the  sinkimt  fund  to  the  debt  wia  as  1  to  iSS^ 
in  1792  as  1  to  160,  and  in  1803  as  I  to  77. 

This  was  iho  first  deviation  of  isaportance  from  Mr 
Pitt's  plan ;  and  thia  alteration  njade  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth was  not,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to 
tlie  stockholder.  He  lost,  indeed,  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  an  additional  sinkin<;  fund  of  L,  >-ii7,!>63, 
the  amount  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capitals  created 
by  the  loans  of  1798,  1799,  1«00,  and  1802;  "  but, 
io  lieut"  aajrs  Mr  Huskis^on,  '*  of  thia  ainking  fund, 
a  reversionary  sinking  fund  was  created  to  rnm- 
menee,  inileed,  in  aliout  twelve  tt)  f ih  rn  years  froiu" 
•  hat  time  ;  but  to  be  of  such  etlieaey  ulieu  it  should 
ciuiimence,  and  to  be  to  greatly  accelerated  by  sub- 
sequent additions  in  its  progress,  as,  under  the  most 
unfavourable  supposition,  to  be  certain  of  reducipg 
the  whole  of  this  d«bi  wilbin  45  yews.  This  reirer- 
aionary  ainking  fund  was  to  ainn  in  the  following 
manner ;  by  continuing  the  sinking  fund  nt  com- 
pound interest,  afler  it  should  have  reached  its 
tn/jjiwum  of  four  nnllions  ;  aiul  by  cnntitiuln':;  also 
the  neva  sinking  fund  or  aggregate  of  the  one  ptr 
cents  of  the  loans  since  1792,  after  such  ono  per 
cerits  should  have  liquidated  the  several  loans,  in  ra* 
spect  of  which  the^  are  originally  issued.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  in  the  act  of  1 802,  which  is  a  dA- 
parture  from  tbo  spirit  of  the  act  of  1792."* 

The  next  uUeration  that  was  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  sinking  fund  was  in  18(t7  I'y  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  then  Chancellor  of  tlie  r.xclicquer.  His  plan 
was  extrcnuly  complicated;  and  bod  for  its  object, 
that  whicli  ministers  are  too  nnch  dinOSod  al  all 
times  to  view  with  oonplaoeo^,  namely*  to  lessen 
the  bnrdien  of  taxation  ae  the  present,  with  die  cer- 
tainty of  aggravating  its  pre-ssurc  at  a  future  day. 

It  was  estimated  by  Lord  Henry  I'etiy  tliut  the 
expences  of  the  country  during  v^  ar  would  exceed 
its  permanent  annual  revenue  by  thirty-two  millions. 
For  twenty-one  millions  of  this  deficiency,  provision 
was  made  bjr  the  war-taxes,  (be  proper^>iax  amonot- 
wg  to  L.  11,500^000^  and  the  ouier  wiMaxei  to 


*  lAt  Huskisson's  Speech  an  the  State    the  finance  and  Sinking  Fund,  25th  Mardi  181S. 
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fiwdlag   L. 9,500,(K)0.     Thr  cbject  then  vr^.-  to  p-ovtia 
.  ^j?***^'  .eleren  milhons  per  annum.    If  this  tiuiJi  hiiJ  buen 
raised  by  a  loan  in  thi;  three  per  cents,  when  their 
price  was  60,  provisioD  must  have  been  made  by 
unci  foe  the  hitemt  aod  sinking  fund,  so  that  each 
ytm  ere  iheald  have  required  eddttiond  texce  to  the 
enumnt  of  L.  739,SS9.   But  Oovemmeiit  widied  to 
raise  the  money  without  imposin;;  the!«e  additional 
taxes,  or  by  the  imposition  ut"  m  lew  ga  circumstan- 
ces would  pirm  i     I   r  this  purpose,  they  proposed 
to  raists  the  money  required,  by  loan,  in  the  usual 
way,  but  to  provide,  out  of  the  war-taxes,  for  the  in- 
terest end  redeniptum  of  the  iloekcreeted.  Ih^pro. 
peaed  to  faiereeae  the  eukng  And  of  evei7  each 
loan,  by  taking  from  the  wei^texet  Wfer  ceirt.  on  its 
amount  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  so  that  if  the  in- 
terest iind  management  absorbed  only  5  ]ier  cent. ; 
the  sinking  fund  would  also  amount  to  5  per  cent., 
if  the  interest  amounted  to  4  per  cent.,  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  6  per  cent.    The  sums  proposed  to 
be  borrowed)  in  line  aieBiier«  were  twelve  mUliona  for 
the  fint  tbfee  jeeie,  fiMincen  millions  for  the  fourth, 
«Dd  rixteen  mUlioD*  for  eaeh  eueceeding  year,  mak- 
ing together,  in  fourteen  years,  (MO  iiiillions,  for 
which,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cntl.,  the  whole  of  the 
war-taxts  woukl  be  mortgaged.    It  was  cakulateJ, 
that,  by  tite  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  each  loan 
would  be  paid  oflT  in  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of 
contracting  for  it;  end,  therefore,  the  L.  KSOO^OOO 
set  apart  for  the  interett  end  linking  fdnd  or  the  fim 
I  Tan  would  be  liberated  and  available  for  the  loan  of 
ti»e  fifteenth  year.    At  the  end  of  iifteen  years  a  like 
sum  would  be  set  free,  and  so  on  each  succeeding 
year,  and  thus  loans  mi^ht  be  continued  on  this  sys- 
tem, without  eny  liadtetteo  of  lime. 

But  theie  loeoenive  auiiNcoiiM  not  be  iritbdnrarn 
flroei  the  wwMMxeay  for  inteiett  end  amkaig  fend  en 
loans,  and  be  at  the  same  time  applied  to  expendi- 
ture ;  and,  therefore,  the  deficiency  of  eleven  mil- 
li<ri>,  ;  If  which  provision  was  to  bo  made,  would, 
from  year  to  year,  increase  as  the  war-taxes  became 
absorbed,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  when 
the  whole  twenty*one  miUiooaof  the  wer  texce  would 
be  absorbed,  instead  of  eleven  miOioH,  the  deAeieDey 
would  be  thirty-two  millions. 

To  provide  for  this  growing  deficiency,  it  was  pro> 
pcicd  to  raise  supplementary  loans,  increasing  in 
amount  from  year  to  year ;  and  for  the  interest  and 
■inking  fund  on  such  loans,  provision  was  to  be  made 
in  the  usual  war  bj  annual  permenent  texee;  <m 
dieee  kiane  the  ratking  fluid  wee  net  to  he  oiore  then 
}  per  cent. 

By  the  plan  proposed,  in  fifteen  years  froin  its  coos* 

menccuieut,  on  the  supposition  of  tliew  ar  continuing 
so  long,  tlie  regular  loan  would  liave  been  twelve  mil- 
lions, and  the  supplementary  loan  twenty  millions. 

If  the  expences  of  the  war  should  have  ateeeded 
the  estimate  then  made,  provision  for  meh  eiceiB 
WW  to  iucoe  been  made  by  other  me^ins. 

The  ministry  who  proposed  this  plan,  not  Contf- 
nuing  in  office,  the  plan  was  acted  upon  only  for  one 
year.  "  In  comparing  Uie  merit  of  different  sys- 
tems,"  §ay«  l^r  liamiltun,  "  the  only  ;  onits  neci  a- 

aai7  to  be  attended  to  ere  the  amount  of  the  loans 
cooincMd— 4be  fiA  of  dieee  leene  itdeeined  the 
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Interest  incurred — and  the  sums  raised  by  taxes.  PaB£a( 
The  arrangements  of  the  loan  under  different 
branches,  and  the  appropriation  of  particular  funds ^^V^' 
tor  payment  of  their  respective  intereati),  are  matters 
of  official  regulation;  and  the  etet*  of  the  public 
Snanoe  is  neither  the  heller  a»or  die  woiee,  whether 
they  be  conducted  one  wa?  or  edwr.  A  coinplicet* 
e«1  !i  1  may  perplex  and  mislead,  but  It  can  never 
an.t  i.i;.aLe.''  Accordingly,  Dr  Hamilton  has  shown, 
that  the  w  hole  amount  of  taxes  th  it  uu  uM  have  been 
paid  in  twenty  yearn,  for  an  annual  loan  of  eleven 
millions  on  the  old  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent.,  would  he  154i  millioDa.  On  Lord  Meoijr 
Petty's  plan,  these  taxes  srould,  in  the  seme  tone^ 
Ittve  been  ninety-three  millions, — a  difference  in  fa- 
vour of  Lord  Henry  Petty's  plan  of  tifiy.one  mil- 
lions; but  to  obtain  this  exemption  we  should 
hare  been  encumbered  with  an  additiooul  debt  of 
L.  1  ]  9.489>788  of  money  capital,  which,  if  raised  in 
a  3  per  cent,  stock  at  60,  would  be  equal  to  «noBi> 
nal  capital  of  L.  199,1 49i6«e- 

The  smking  fund  was  established  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  national  debt  during  peace,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  rapid  increase  during  war.  The  only  wise 
anil  good  oi)jcct  of  war-taxes  is  also  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  debt.  A  sinking  fund  and  war- 
taxes  are  only  useful  while  they  are  strictly  applied 
to  the  ebjscte  flir  which  they  are  raised they  be* 
eeoie  {natruOMDlsef  mischief  and  delusion  wheo  di^ 
ere  made  use  offer  the  purpose  of  providing  the  in- 
terest on  a  new  debt. 

In  1809;  Perceval,  who  was  then  (.  iianceilor 
of  the  Exchequer,  mortgaged  L.  1,040,000  of  the 
war-taxes  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
stock  be  funded  in  that  year. 

By  tekingmore  than  enuUion  fhm  the  wer-tsxei^ 
net  n>r  the  ennuel  espentatnre,  bnt  fbr  the  Imersat 
of  a  loan,  Mr  Perceval  rendered  it  necessary  to  add 
one  million  to  the  loan  of  the  next  and  all  following 
years  ;  so  that  the  real  effect  of  this  measure  differed  | 
in  no  respect  from  one  which  should  have  taken  tbe 
same  sum  annually  from  the  sinking  fund. 

In  18 IS,  the  next,  and  moat  important  altentfam 
was  mede  hT  the  sinking  fund.  Mr  VeMimart  was 
then  Chancellor  of  the  ExchOfner.  It  hes  been  et> 
ready  observed,  that  the  national  d^t  amounted  to 
L.  S38,2S1,S48  in  17S6,  when  Mc  Pitt  established 
his  sinking  fund  of  one  million.  Uy  tlie  act  of  1786) 
as  soon  as  the  sum  of  one  million  amounted,  by  the 
aid  of  the  dividends  on  the  stock,  which  was  to  be 
purchased  by  it,  to  four  millions,  its  accumulation 
was  to  cease,  and  the  diridende  en  the  stock  peiw 
chased  were  to  be  available  fbrlbe  mdiKc  servtoe. 
If  the  9  pt  r  cents,  were  at  60,  when  this  million  had 
accumulated  to  four  millions,  the  public  would  have 
had  a  d:^posable  fund  of  L.  SO, 000  per  annum  ;  if  at 
80,  of  L.  15,000  per  annum  ;  and  no  other  rcliei  wu 
to  be  given  to  the  public  till  the  four  millions  had 
potdiesed  the  whole  sum  of  anliioM!,  the  ihM 
amount  of  the  debt.  In  17W  Mr  Pilt  added 
L.  200,000  per  annum  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  ac» 
companfed  it  by  the  following  observations  :  "  When 
the  sum  of  four  millions  was  originally  fixed  as  the 
limit  for  the  unking  fund,  it  was  not  in  cootentpia- 
ll«n  le  iiroe  aiere  eannalljr  fivntbe  nuplHBrevMnie 
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MmiDIoD;  coosequendj,  the  fund  would  not 
rite  to  fbur  milliont,  till  a  proportion  of  debt  was  paid 
oS",  the  interest  of  which,  togetlicr  wltli  [heaonuities 
which  might  fait  io,  in  the  iatervai,  should  amount 
to  three  luillions.  But,  ai  oa  the  present  gupposition, 
additional  sums  beyond  the  or^ilMd  million  are  to  be 
aonuallj  iMued  frooa  the  rereiUMb  ftkl  implied  to  the 
•id  Of  the  ainkjiiff  iuiidt  tht  cwiwuawa  wmM  ba, 
lh«^  if  tint  fbnd.  with  these  additiona  cattied  to  it, 
vera  atiU  to  be  limited  to  four  millions,  it  would  reach 
that  amount,  and  ceaae  to  ftccumulati!,  before  as  great 
a  portion  of  the  debt  i«  reduced  as  was  originally  in 
contemplation."  *'  In  order  to  avoid  thin  conse* 
queno^  wfakh  woold,  as  far  aa  it  went,  be  a  relaxa- 
tion in  our  tptttm,  I  ahonld  nNpoie^  that  whatotw 
vun  be  the  addttkoal  anrniu  auim  appHed  to  tlie 
reduction  of  debt,  the  fund  shoul'.i  t  - t  cease  to  ac- 
cqmulate  till  the  iotfrest  of  Uie  capital  dischur^. 
ed,  and  the  amount  of  the  expired  annuities  thouUi, 
together  with  the  annual  million  only,  and  exclusive 
of  any  additional  sums,  amount  to  four  miUiona."  * 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  ngs,  aproriiioDvaa 
Boade  for  attaching  a  lunking  fund  of  1  per  oent.  to 
each  loan  stp  iraiely,  which  was  to  be  exclusifely 
enployed  in  the  discharge  of  the  debt  contracted  by 
that  loan,  but  no  part  of  these  one  per  ctnU.  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  original  debt 
of  L.SS8,000,00a  The  act  of  1802  conaoUdated  all 
thaae  wufciM  fiuulay  and  the  public  were  not  to  be 
ezenpled  worn  the  p^nent  of  the  wnkiog  ftmd  itp 
»e!C  nor  'i'ldends  on  the  stock  to  be  pur- 

chased by  the  cuiuinissioners,  till  the  whole  debt  ex- 
isting  in  1802  was  paid  off.  Mr  Vansittart  propos- 
ed to  repeal  the  act  of  ISO?,  and  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1 792.  He  acknowledged,  that  it 
mold  be  a  breafifa  of  iaitfa  to  the  oatiooal  creditor 
if  die  ftir  eooitniotion  of  dwt  act,  ^  act  of  179^ 
were  not  adhered  to.  It  wan,  in  Mr  Vansittart'a 
opinion,  no  breach  of  faith  to  do  nway  the  condi- 
tions of  the  act  of  1802.  Su|'is  'me:-.  lio  .v,  v  r,  t'lat 
the  act  of  1802  had  been  really  more  favourable  to  tlic 
atockholder  than  Aat  of  119% '»  »  easy  to  com- 
Brahend  hj  whal  argumento  it  can  be  proved  not  to 
M  a  bicocb  of  faith,  to  repeal  the  one  and  enact  the 
other.  Were  not  all  the  loans  from  1802  to  181S 
negotiated  on  the  faith  of  that  act  ?  Were  not  all 
bargains  made  Li  ■  al  i  the  buyer  and  seller  of  stock 
made  on  the  same  understanding?  Go»crnment  hid 
ao  BBore  right  to  repeal  the  act  of  1802,  and  nibsti- 
tnte  another  Icaa  fiivourable  to  the  stockholder,  and 
•dmowledged  lo  be  ao  by  the  minister  hinuelf,  than 
it  would  have  had  to  get  rid  of  the  sinking  fund  al- 
together. But  what  we  are  at  present  to  inquire 
into  is,  whether  Mr  Vansittart  did  as  he  profess- 
ed to  do  ?  Did  he  restore  the  stockholder  to  all 
the  adfantages  of  the  act  of  1792  ?  In  the  fir^t 
placa^  it  waa  declared  by  the  new  act,  that  as  the 


sinking  fund  consolidated  !n  1S02,  haJ  redeemed 
I..238,350,l  J..'j,  Id.  exceeding  the  amount  of 
the  debt  in  iTSti  by L.1I8,895, 128.  lO^d.,  a  sum  of 
capital  stock  equal  to  the  total  capital  ,of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  existing  on  the  5th  January  1786,  via. 
L.238,S31,S48,  «$.  S}d.  bad  been  aatkfied  and  dii- 
charced ;  *■  and  dMl»  in  IflBa  manner,  an  amowit  of 
public  debt  equal  to  the  capital  ant!  charge  of  erery 
loan  oonlracted  since  the  said  5lh  January  1780", 
shall  successively  and  in  il4  proper  order,  be  deem- 
ed and  declared  to  be  wholiy  satisfied  and  dis- 
charged, when  and  as  soon  as  a  further  amount 
of  capital  fitockj  not  less  than  the  capital  of.SQch 
loan,  and  prodociog  an  interest  equal  to  the  dl» 
videnda  tbeMnpoOi  aball  be  ao  ledeened  «c  tnoa- 
fened." 

It  was  alf  o  resolved,  "  that  after  such  declaration 
as  aforesaid,  the  capital  stock  purcheised  by  the 
coramis.sioner.H  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt," 
shall  from  timt:  to  time  be  cancelled ;  at  such  times^ 
and  in  such  proportions,  as  afaatt  be  directed  bj  maf 
act  of  Farlianeot  to^be  utnei  for  such  purpoae,  m 
order  to  make  proriaion  tor  the  charge  of  any  loan 
or  loans  therc.iuer  lo  be  contracted." 

It  w.-is  also  rtsulved,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into 
cftect  the  [>rovisions  of  the  acts  of  the  82d  and  42d 
of  the  King,  for  redeeming  every  pert  of  the  nation- 
al debt  within  the  period  of  45  years  from  the  time 
of  ita  creation,  it  la  aiao  expedient  that,  in  fiitnve^ 
wbeaerer  die  amount  of  the  torn  to  lie  raised  by 
loan,  or  by  any  other  addition  to  the  public  funded 
debt,  shall  in  any  year  exceed  tlic  sum  estimated,  to 
be  applicable  in  the  same  year  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  one-half  of 
tlie  interest  of  the  txetM  of  the  said  loan  or  other 
addition,  beyond  the  sum  so  estimated  to  be  appli- 
cable, siiaU  no  set  apart  out  of  the  moBie*  compos- 
ing the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain ;  and  afadl 
be  issued  at  the  receipt  'of  the  Exche^oer  to  dke 
Governor  and  Compiiny  of  the  Bank  ot  England, 
to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  account  of  the  coov- 
missioners  ("or  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt:-f 
and  upon  tlie  remainder  of  such  loan  or  other  addi- 
tion, the  annual  sum  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
thereof,  accotdioK  to  the  provisioot  of  the  said  act 
of  the  9Sd  year  or  bis  present  Majesty. 

A  provision  was  a]^o  made,  for  the  first  time,  for 
1  per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  unfunded  debt  then 
existing,  or  which  might  thcreufler  be:  contracted. 

In  1802,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  no  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  sinking  fond  of  1  per  «rat.  on  a  capital  of 
I;.86,796,SM$  and  aa  it  waa  eooaidaffed  by  the  pro- 
poser of  the  new  regulation  in  1918>  that  he  was  re* 
vertmg  lo  the  principle  of  ^fr  Pitt's  act  of  1792,  he 
provided  that  L.867,!>63  should  be  added  to  the 
sinking  ftwd  for  the  l  per  cent,  oa  the  capital  stock 


•  Mr  Pitt's  Speech,  nth  February  179J.  ...  u  . , 

+  The  effect  of  this  clauae  was  to  give  a  lihlung  ftmd  of  1|  matead  of  I  jwr  emf.  en  aiiCD  «t«M  •r-HMB 
above  the  sinking  fand,  if  the  loan  trare  nlMd  b  a       antf.  ateck»  and  of    per  cent,  itnmA  In  •  dfir 

u^,  stock. 
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Fundit)^  created,  and  which  was  omitted  to  be  provided  for 

This  the  aubttaacs  of  Mr  Vamitiait^a  neir 
plan,  and  which  be  contended  waa  ttOt  iajtirioai  to 

llic  stockholder,  as  it  strictly  COOfomod  tO  tho 
spirit  ot  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  179?. 

Isl,  By  Mr  Pitt's  act,  no  rcliet"  couUl  he-  alTonUd 
to  the  public  from  the  burthens  of  taxation,  till  the 
stock  adeemed  by  the  origind  rinking  fund  of  one 
aillioa  amounted  to  aach  a  Mim  aa  that  tbo  divi« 
daadt  on  dw  capital  Mock  Todeeined  ahould  amount 
to  three  millions,  making  thi*  «holu  t*inJcing  TiiuJ 
four  millions;  from  ihencLlnrth  the  four  millions 
were  to  discharge  iiil>l  as  bet'orc,  but  the  interest  ol' 
debt  so  discharged  was  to  be  available  lot  the  public 
service,  and  the  public  was  not  to  be  relieved  from 
the  charge  on  iho  nsmaindar  of  the  debt  of  SS8  miU 
liona  feiU  the  Ibor  mMioni,  at  aunplemtereat,  and  the 
further  i^hikini:;  fjnit  uliich  might  arise  from  the  fall- 
ing in  of  ternunabic  aiuiuilies,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  L.  SOO.OOO  per  annum,  voted  in 
1798,  with  their  accuroulatioos,  had  redeemed  the 
capital  of  2S8  millions.  The  sinking  fund  arising 
from  the  1  per  cent,  oo  each  loan,  was  directed,  by 
the  act  of  1798>  to  be  applied  to  each  separate  loan 
ihr  which  it  waa  raiaed.  Mr  Vanaittart  thought 
himtelf  justified  and  free  from  any  breach  of  faith  to 
the  stockholder,  in  taking  for  the  public  servico, 
not  the  interest  of  four  millions,  which  is  all  that 
Mr  Pitt's  bill  would  allow  him  to  take,  but  the  in> 
tereat  on  898  millioos :  And  on  what  plea  i  because 
dmwhoto  oenaolidatad  sinking  funds,  comprising  the  ' 
1  ftreaO*  an  every  loan  laited  ainoe  1793»  had 
purehaaed  fiS8  millronc  of  stock.  On  Mr  Pitt'a 
plan,  he  nii;^ht  h.ivc  taken  L.  '20,000  per  annum 
frotn  the  sinking  fund  ;  on  his  own  constructioa  of 

that  act,  he  took  from  it  noM  tium  aeven  milUoai 

per  annum. 

Sdly,  Mr  Vansiltart  acknowledged,  that  the  stock- 
holder, in  180S;  waa  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
1  per  cent,  eioking  fund  on  a  capital  of  L^,796,30(^ 

and  therefore  to  he  very  just,  he  gives,  in  181  fi, 
I  per  cent,  on  ibut  capital  ;  but  should  he  nut  have 
added  the  accumulation  which  would  have  been 
made  io  tile  eleven  years,  from  1802  to  181S,  on 
L.8a7*96S»  at  «mpoond  btareat,  and  which  would 


have  given  a  further  addition  to  the  ainkiog  fund  of 
SUire  than  L. 360,000  pet  aunum  ; 

Sdlft  On  Mr  Pitt'a  plan,  oveijr  loan  waa  to  be  re- 
deemed by  ita  sinking  fund,  under  the  moat  on^ 

vourabic  circuiust.inces,  in  45  yc-irs.  If  the  loan 
»'u»  rai.»i  d  la  u  U  cenl.  fund  at  (iO,  and  the  stock 
was  oiiifomily  to  continue  at  that  price,  a  1  /  tr  cent. 
sinking  fund  would  redeem  the  Umn  to  which  it  waa 
attached  in  29  years ;  but  then  no  relief  would  be 
given  to  the  public  from  laxalioo  till  the  cod  of  89 
years ;  and,  if  there  bad  been  loana  of  ten  milltooa 
every  year  l">r  iluit  period,  when  the  first  loan  waf 
paid  oli",  tile  -si'CDiul  w  ould  reijuint  only  one  vear  tor 
its  tiiuil  liqijiJati<)n  ;  the  third  two  years,  aod  ko  on. 
On  Mr  Vansittart  s  plan,  under  the  tame  circum* 
stances,  the  sinking  fund  of  each  and  every  loan 
was  CO  be  applied,  in  the  first  inatance,  to  the 
demptioo  of  the  fint  loan ;  and  when  that  waa  re< 
deemed  and  cancelled,  the  whole  of  the  sii;king 
funds  were  to  be  apjilied  to  the  payment  of  the  se- 
cond;  and  s<)  on  -iucccssively.  The  hist  loan  of 
ten  millions  would  be  cancelled  in  lets  than  1 H  yean, 
the  second  io  lew  than  six  years  after  the  first,  the 
third  in  a  leaa  time»  and  ao  on.  At  the  end  of  the 
18th  year,  the  public  would  be  relieved  firom  the  b« 
terest  on  the  first  loan,  or,  which  is  ttic  same  thing, 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  fre^h  taxes  for  a  new 
loan  ut  tile  end  of  l;i  year^,  tor  t»o  lle^^  liians  at  the 
end  ot  li>  year*  ;  but  what  would  be  the  »tnte  of  its 
debt  at  either  of  these  periods,  or  at  the  eod  of  29 
years  ?  Could  this  advantage  be  obtained  without  a 
corresponding  disadvantage  ?  No ;  tlie  excess  of 
debt  on  Ur  Vansittart's  plan  would  be  exactly  equal 
to  these  various  sums,  thus  prematurely  released  by 
cancelled  stock,  aei.  nniulaled  at  compmind  iiiurcst. 
How  could  it  be  othLn»i*f?  la  it  jjuaaiblc  that  we 
could  obtain  a  present  relief  from  the  charge  of  debt 
without  eitiier  directly  or  indirectly  borrowing  the 
fund  necessary  to  provide  that  relief  at  compound 
interaat  i  **  by  thb  meana,"  layt  Mr  Vansittail; 
"  the  loan  first  contracted  would  be  diicharged  at 
an  earlier  [icrloi!,  and  tlie  funds  charged  with  the 
payment  oi  i(^  iotere-t  wouKl  become  applicable  to 
the  public  service.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  long 
war,  a  considerable  resource  might  accrue  during 
the  eoiuaa  of  the  war  itaelf,  aa  evety 


•  Bfr  Vanahtart^  plan  haa  added  to  Ae afaikrag  Amd  1  percent,  on  a  capital  of  L.  S6,1g6,3Q0,  L.  867*969 
Or.  firt  v  six  luillions  of  Excheijm  r  bills  outstanding,  5th  January  1815,  1  y.CTcm!.  -  gfiOiOOO 
By  altochiag  a  sinking  fund  ot  one-halt'  the  interest,  instead  of  1  per  cent,  on  a  part  of 


nfMB  itoefc,  caBoellad 


Total 

and  available  fi>r  public  aervicos 


L.  2,221,311 


Total 


from  linkiiig  fitnd,  on  5th  Janoaiy  1819.    L.  ^411,098 


On  the  3d  of  February  1819,  the  Coramissioncrs  certified,  that  there  had  been  transferred  to  them 
L.  378,519,969,  Ss.  3}d.  capital  stock,  tlie  interei>t  on  which  was  L.  I  l,4i8,564,  10s.  6\<\.,  and  t!  at  the  debt 
created  prior  to,  and  by  the  37th  Geo.  III.  amounted  to  L.  348,684,197,  Is.  5jd.,  w  ith  a  yearly  interest  of 
L.  1  l,4i6,786«  88.  A^d.;  and,  ooaaequently,  the  excem  redeemed  waa  L,  89,835»77ii»  Sa.  S^d.,  with  a  year* 
ly  intereat  «f  L.  1888,  7i>  11'.  Of  the  above  aum  of  L.  U,44a,«6«>  L.7ifi8S|9(^  only  haa 


» 
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Funding    Would  contribute  to  accelerate  the  redemption  of 
^T***"^    those  previouiiij  exicting ;  and  the  total  amouDt  of 
-^▼^  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  public,  in  NNpect «f  lb* 
pnbtui  deb^  wooki  be  reduced  to  a  nirrower  com* 
fan  than  in  the  other  modle,  in  which  a  greater 

number  of  loans  wojld  be  co-exisfinj;.  At  the  SLiine 
time,  iIk'  ultimate  ili.scliart:!.'  ot  the  ^vhl^le  debt 
^vould  l)e  rather  accelerated  thjn  retarded."  "  It  is 
now  only  Decessary  to  declare,  that  an  amount  of 
■tock  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  debt  ejuttiogui  1186 
hw  been  redeemed;  and  tbatj  in  lilce  nanner,  when- 
ever an  amoont  of  Mock  eqaal  to  the  capital  aad 
charge  of  any  loan  raited  lince  179S  shall  be  re* 
deemed,  in  its  proper  order  of  succession,  such  loan 
shall  he  deimed  and  liiken  to  be  redeeund  iiud  sa- 
tisfied. Every  part  oi  the  ^ystttn  wiU  th«;a  itill  at 
once  into  its  proper  place;  and  wc  shall  proceed 
with  the  future  redemption  with  all  the  advnnt.iges 
which  would  have  been  derived  from  tijc  ori^iual 
adoptioo  of  the  mode  of  mcoeaami  ioatead  of  aimttl> 
taneottt  Tcdeeaption.  Imtead  of  waiting  tilt  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  debt  consolidated  in 
1803  shall  be  complete*!,  that  part  ni'  it  which  exist- 
ed previously  to  1792  will  be  considertd  iilremiy 
redeemed,  nnd  the  subsequent  ioan»  wili  tbiiow  in 
Succession,  ishenever  equal  portions  of  stock  shall 
have  been  purcJiased.  //  u  tatisfactorji  to  oifttTve, 
that,  btf  a  gradvtd  eod  equable  progrett,  vt  $hott  itUl 
havt  the  powr  of.  effecting  the  complete  repa'/tnent  of 
thedebt  more  fpeedilif  than  bi/  the  present  courre.''  Is 
it  possible  that  Mr  Vansitiart  cmild  fo  deceive  liirn- 
•elf  as  to  believe  that,  by  taking  live  millions  from 
the  sinking  fund,  which  would  not  have  been  taken 
by  the  pnnnioaa  of  the  act  of  1802,  which  would 
not  bars  bacB  taken  hj  the  act  of  179S>  and  other 
aoins  anecessively,  in  shorter  tlmea  than  coald  have 
been  efibcted  by  the  provisions  of  those  two  acta,  be 
would  be  eiiabied  to  complete  (he  repayment  of  the 
debt  more  speedily  i  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  be- 
lieve that,  by  diminishing  the  sinking  fund,  that  is, 
the  amount  of  revenue  as  compared  with  expendi. 
tnrej  he  would  effect  the  payment  of  our  debt  more 
apeedilj  I  It  ia  impoaBible  to  believe  tbii.  How 
Wen  are  Ida  worde  to  be  accoanted  fort  In  one 
way  he  might  have  a  meaning.  It  nii^lit  be  ibis, 
— I  know  we  shall  be  more  in  debt  in  10,  '20,  and 
30  years,  on  tuy  plan,  tlum  we  should  have  1.  .  i: 
on  that  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  or  on  that  of 
Fitt;  but  wc  shall  have  effected  a  greater  p«y> 
ment,  in  that  time,  of  tAe  ttoei  nou  etktu^t  as 
the  tinklni^  Ainds  attached  to  futim  tnana  wiU  be 
employed  in  paying  our  present  debt.  On  Mr 
Pitt's  plan,  iho^e  sinking  funds  would  be  used 
for  the  pa^'ment  of  the  new  debt  to  be  created  ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  tht  loans  to  whigli  Utey  are  re- 
spectively attached.  We  shall  be  more  in  debt  at 
every  ralMeiiuent  jteriod,  it  is  true ;  butt  as  our  debt 
may  be  divided  into  old  stock  and  new  stodc^  I 
am  correct  when  I  say,  tliat  we  shall  have  the  power 
of  completing  the  repayment  of  tlie  dd>t,  meaning 
by  the  debt  the  btock  now  exiiting,  Moaer  than  by 

the  [irisent  course. 

This  |)lan  of  .Mr  V'ansittart  \sas  oppoKcd  with  great 
abUity«  both  by  Mr  ilu^kisson  and  Mr  Tierncy. 
The  ninilCr  ^ntleiDHn  .said,   "The  very  foundation 

of  the  ammpiioa  that  the  old  debt  has  been  paid 


off,  is  laid  in  the  circumstance  of  our  having  incur-  FujuHnf 
red  a  new  debt,  of  a  much  larger  amount }  and,  even 
allowing  that  assumption,  Mr  Venaitlark  weiM  not^^**"^ 
have  beeo  able  to  erect  bit  prcMBt  achcne  npa«  ftp. 
if  t}ie  credit  of  the  country  had  not  been,  for  the 
last  tni  nty  years,  malerialty  ii:i[)aired  by  the  prea» 
sure  of  that  new  debt.  On  the  one  hand,  had  the 
sinking  fuiiii  been  operating  at  3  per  reiit.  during 
that  period,  he  would  not  have  touctied  it,  even  un> 
4ler  his  own  construction  of  the  act  of  ]  792.  On 
the  other  band,  had  the  prioe  of  the  atocha  been  atiU 
lower  than  tt  bae  been,  be  would  have  taken  tr<m 
that  sinking  fund  still  more  largely  than  he  is  now, 
according  to  his  own  rule,  enabled  to  take.  Thh, 
then,  is  the  niw  doctrine  of  the  sinking  fund; — 
that,  having  been  originally  established  "  to  prevent 
the  inconvenient  and  dangerous  accumulation  of 
debt  hereafter"  (to  borrow  the  very  word*  of  the 
act),  and  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  pnb* 
lie  credit,  it  ia  in  the  aecnwiwlatjon  ef  Mw  debt 
that  Mr  Vanaittart  finds  at  once  the  means  and 
the  pietence  for  invadini,'  th;it  sinkiii(^  fund;  and 
tJic  dij^ree  of  de])rcssioii  of  jnililic  credit  is,  wiiU 
him,  the  hk  .isure  of  tlie  c.vteni  to  « Inch  tlmt  invasion 
may  be  carried.  And  this  is  the  liyitiem  of  which  it 
is  gravely  predicatc<l,  that  it  is  no  departure  from  the 
letter*  aoa  no  violation  of  the  spirit,  of  the  act  ef 
i799 1  eiA  ef  which  we  are  desirad  aerionsly  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  only  the  following  up  and  improving 
upon  the  original  measure  of  Mrl'itl! — of  which  mea- 
sure the  clear  and  j^overninj;  intention  was,  that  every 
future  loan  sliuiild,  Irom  llie  moment  of'  tii  crealioa, 
carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  destruction:  and  that 
the  course  of  its  reimbursement  sboald,  ^rom  that 
mtmentp  be  placed  beyond  the  discrethm  and  control 
of  parliaiDCBt."-^r  HusUaaoa'a  Spmh,  f  5th  SAavch 
181S. 

This  is  the  last  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  ninchiiioi/  of  the  finking  fuiul.  Inroads  more 
fatal  tlian  this  wliitli  we  have  just  recorded  have 
been  made  on  the  fund  itself;  but  tltcy  have  been 
made  silently  and  indirec(ly>  while  the madlineiyllM 
been  left  unaltered. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Hamilton,  that  no  fbiid 
can  be  efficient  for  the  reduction  nf  debt  but  sucb 
as  ariii'S  from  an  excess  of  revenue  above  expendi- 
lure. 

Suppose  a  country  at  peace,  and  its  expenditure, 
including  the  interest  of  its  debt,  to  be  forty  mil- 
lions, ita  leveooe  to  be  fortv-one  millions,  it  would 
po.<i8«is  one  million  of  rinking  fund.  This  millioa 
would  accumulate  at  compound  interest ;  for  stock 
would  be  purchased  with  it  in  the  market,  and 
placed  in  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  paying 
cdf  thedebt.  These  comroisbioners  would  be  entitled 
to  the  dividends  before  received  by  private  stock- 
holders, which  would  be  added  to  Uie  capital  of  the 
sinking  fund.  Tbe  fund  thus  iocreMed  would  make 
additienel  purehaaea  the  fiiUewhig  year}  and  would 
be  entitled  to  a  larger  amewt  of  dividndii  and 
thus  would  go  on  uccuniulating^tfliintliBelhewhele 
debt  would  be  discharged.  ^ 

Suppose  such  a  couiiti  ,  \r,  increase  its  expendi- 
ture one  million,  without  adding  to  its  taxes,  and  to. 
keep  up  the  machiaery  of  the  ainldag  fund ;  it  is  evi. 
dent,  that  it  would  make  M  pfogrwa  in  tbe  radue.. 
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tion  of  ht  debt,  for,  though  it  would  accumulate  a 
fund  in  the  same  manner  as  before  in  the  hands  of 
the  L'otnmis.sioni>rs,  it  would,  by  meant  of  adding  to  its 
funded  or  uafuoded  debt,  and  by  constantly  borrow- 
iof,  kt  die  MM  wtf,  Ibe  sum  necesaary  to  pay  the 
intwort  oo  wich^  toim^  'tol^^Sub  ^^J"^^  of  debt 

as  it  accuralaldi  te  nniioB  mmmSIf  of  ttoking 

fund. 

But  suppose  that  it  continued  its  (^[>erallOM  ofin- 
veitiag  the  aiokiag  fond  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
md  BMde  •  lou  fiir  the  mUUon  which  it  was  deS* 
dent  in  ili  expeodicnre,  end  tbet,  io  order  lo  defray 
the  intereet  end  aiidring  flmd  of  tadt  \om,  h  tm- 
posed  new  taxes  on  the  people  to  the  amount  of 
L.  60,000,  the  real  and  efficient  sinking  fund  would, 
in  that  casv,  be  L.  60,000  per  annum  and  no  more, 
for  there  would  be  L.  1,060,000  and  no  tuore  to  in- 
vest in  the  purchase  of  stock,  while  one  million  was 
imiied  bj  the  aele  of  rtock,  or«  in  other  word%  the 
ravenne  would  eioeed  (he  expenditmv  by  Lj60,000. 

Siippoie  n  war  to  teke  place,  and  the  expend!- 
tore  to  be  increased  to  sixty  millions,  while  iu  re- 
»i  i  lu  continued  as  before  forty-one  millions,  still 
keo[)uig  on  the  operation  of  the  commissioners,  with 
respect  to  the  inTcstmcnt  of  one  million.  If  it  were 
to  raise  war-taxce  for  the  parment  of  the  twenty 
millions  additiooil  OKpeoce,  the  million  of  sinking 
food  would  opcnte  i»  the  lodnction  of  the  oationd 
debt  et  eempomd  intereit  ai  it  did  befbte.  If  it 

raised  twenty  millions  by  loan  in  the  stocks  or  in 
exchequer  bills,  and  did  not  provide  for  the  interest 
by  new  taNc*,  but  obtained  it  by  an  addition  to  the 
lean  of  the  following  year,  it  would  be  accumuUt« 
ing  a  debt  of  twenty  millions  at  conpoond  inteKM» 
ana  wliile  the  war  lasted,  and  the  mom  expenditoio 
ooBtimwd,  it  weald  not  oolf  be  aecunralating  a  debt 
of  twenty  miNions  at  compound  intcrc«t,  but  a  debt 
of  twenty  millions  per  annum,  and,  consequently,  the 
veal  increase  of  its  debt,  afler  allow  ing  for  the  iipv- 
ration  of  the  million  of  sinking  fund,  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  nineteen  millions  permmm  at  compound  in- 
terest. But  if  it  provided  by  new  taxes  5  ptr  cent. 
iMeteet  far  tUa  annual  loan  ef  twenty  mdliona,  it 
vovM,  00  one  band»  aiotpljr  iaorcoM  the  ~ 


twenty  million!!  prr  annum;  on  the  other,  it  would 
diminii-h  it  by  one  million  per  annum,  with  its  com* 
pound  tnierest.  If  we  suppose  that,  in  addition  to 
the  5  per  cent,  interest,  it  raised  also  by  annual  taxea 
L.  800,000  pw  annum,  as  a  sinking  fund,  for  each 
lean  of  tnoMj  «illion«»  it  woold,  the  fint  year  of  tiw 
war,  add  InSOOjOOO  to  -tiie  amhiiw  fhsd  ( the  aeoood 
year  L.  400,000;  the  third  year  I-.  fiO0,0O0,  and  so 
on,  L.  200,000  for  every  loan  of  tw«!nty  millions. 
Every  year  it  would  add,  by  means  of  the  additional 
taxes,  to  its  annual  revenue,  without  increakiog  its 
Ercry  year  too  that  part  of  this  rOi 
I  wUdi  waa  devoted  to  the  porpowof  purcfaa^ 
ing  debt,  troald  hereeie  bjr  die  aaMott  of  the  tfvi> 
dcnds  on  the  stock  purchased,  and  thitt  would  its 
revenue  still  farther  increase,  till  at  last  the  revenue 
would  overliike  the  expenditure,  and  then  once  atain 
it  would  have  an  efficient  sinking  fund  for  the  re> 
ductioo  ef  debu 
It  k  ondeo^  diat  die  molt  ef  dicae  operatiow 
mM  be  the  aante,  the  rate  of  bicreat  herag  sup- 
posed to  be  always  at  5  per  cent,  or  any  ether  nte, 
if,  daring  the  excess  of  expenditure  above  revenoa, 
the  i  >{H T.ai  III  uf  the  commissioners  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  were  to  cease.  The  real  increase  of  the  na. 
tional  debt  roust  depend  upon  the  excess  of  expen. 
diture  above  revenue,  and  that  would  be  no  ways  aL 
tered  by  a  difierent  arrangement.  Snppooethal,  io* 
stead  of  wising  twenty  miUioaa  the  mtjmr,  and 
paying  off  eoo  odDioo,  only  nineteen  niluons  had 
been  railed  by  loan,  and  the  same  taxes  had  been 
raised,  namely,  L.  1,200,000.  As  5  per  cent,  would 
be  paid  on  nineteen  millions  onlpr,  instead  of  on 
twenty  millions,  or  L.  950,000  for  interest  instead  of 
one  million,  there  would  remain,  in  addition  to  the 
original  million,  L.  '250,000  towarda  the  loan  of  the 
fblrawing  year,  consequently,  the  leon  ef  the  second 
year  would  be  only  for  L.I  8,750,000, — but  as 
L.  1,200,000  would  be  again  raised  by  additiooil 
taxe*,  or  L  'J,  too.ooO  in  the  whole  the  second  year, 
betiides  the  original  million,  there  would  be  a  sur- 
1)1  u»i,  after  paying  the  interest  of  both  loans,  of 
JU  1,518,500,  and  therefore  the  loan  of  the  third  year 
wooM  be  for  L.l8,4S7*50a  The  progress  ' 
five  yeaia  is  sboira  b  the  following  fMtt 


Lc&n  nch 
Vc«r. 

Aiimunt  of 
l.oanB. 

Altiuuac  ut' 

IntcrMl. 

AlliiiUIlL  (ff 

'I  axes. 

Surplus. 

1st  year 
8d  year 
Sd  year 
4th  year 
5diyeBr 

L.19,000,()0(> 
18,750,000 
i8,4«7,5ac 
18,«1 1,875 
l7.9C8.4«fl 

ly,(HM),(X)U 
37,750,000 
i6,257,500 

M,S71f8M 

1  ,S87,.500 
8,811,875 

4.616,098 



2,20(),{>{K) 
3,400,000 

,  4,600,000 
6fiOOfiOU 
7JO0OflK 

1,250,000 
1,512,500 
1,788,185 
2,077,531 
^1,408 

If,  ir.stead  of  thus  dinil[ii>ln'r.i:  tlu'  ioiin  each  year, 
the  !>ame  amount  of  tuxes  precisely  had  been  raised, 
and  the  sinking  fund  had  been  applied  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  anonnt  of  debt  would  have  been  exactly 
the  same  at  any  ooe  of  these- periods.  In  the  thiid 
column  of  the  above 'table  it  will  be  seen  that,  io  the 
5th  year,  the  debt  bad  increased  to  L.9'2,.s7l,8M.  On 


tJie  supposition  iliat  L.  '200, (XK)  per  annum  had  each 
year  been  added  to  the  sinking  iund,  and  ioveited  in 
stock  by  the  commissionen:,  the  amoont  of  unre> 

deemed  debt  would  have  been  the  some  seas  of 
t«9«^M«4kaswill  hesccnbydiobKtcebainef 
Ibe  foOowfaig  table : 
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Low  well 

Yaw. 

Otbt  ntumai 
etth  Year. 

AlMWWtJLWbt 

laMMUMlMM 

Widwnicd 

1st  year 
Sd  year 
3d  year 
4th  year 
5th  jear 

L.-ZO.OOOjOOCt 
20,000,(>'  11 
20,000,  Oud 
20,000.(  (H  I 
20,000,000 

20,000,000 

■lf),0(.'i),()O(: 
f)U,00i>,00<) 

100,000,000 

1,000,000 
l,250,OC0 
1,512,500 
1,7«8,125 
2,077,531 

1,000,000 
2,250,OC»0 
3,762,500 
5,550,fi25 
7,028,156' 

50,000 
112,500 
1SS,125 
277,531 
881,408 

Ui 


19,000,000 
37.750,000 
56,237,500 
74,4^9.375 
92,371,844 


A  full  consideration  of  ihih  subject,  in  all  it»  de- 
tails, has  led  Dr  Humilion  to  Uie  conclution,  that 
this  firat  mode  ot  luisin^'  the  supplies  during  war, 
vis.  bj  diminiahing  the  amount  t»f  the  annual  loans, 
Mid  tttppiag  the  puiciiliM  of  the  comrai«»inncr8  in 
tbe  nM»ct|  wottlJ  bt  more  •comoinicaly  and  that  it 
mi^t  therefora  to  bm  adopted.  In  the  fim  place,  nit 
the  expenci'ji  of  agency  woulJ  be  savci!.  In  the  8C« 
cond,  llic  i>rcniiun)  u<nialiy  oliuincd  In  the  contrac- 
tor for  the  loan  would  be  tan-d,  on  tli.it  i):irt  of  it 
which  is  repurchased  by  the  coramitsioner*  in  the 
Open  market.  It  is  true  that  the  stocka  may  fall  as 
well  «•  riae  batweea  the  time  of  contracting  for  the 
loan,  and  the  tnw  of  the  purchaaea  made  hy  tlio 
commissioners ;  nnd,  thcrefurc,  in  some  case»,  the 
public  may  gma  l»y  the  present  arrangement ;  but 
as  these  chanres  are  e(|unl,  and  a  certain  advnnta^'e 
is  given  to  the  loan  contractor  to  induce  bim  to  ad- 
vance his  money,  independently  of  all  contingency 
of  future  price,  the  public  now  gire  this  advantage 
on  the  larger  sum  instead  of  on  tba  MnaDer,  Ob  aa 
•iveraae  ofjcafs  this  cannot  fiul  to  amount  la  a  vwy 
oonsMcraMb  mm.  Bat  bodi  tbew  objectimiv  woutd 
be  obviated,  ifthe  clause  in  the  on'i^inal  !.Inl:inf?  fund 
bill,  autiiorizing  the  commissioners  to  .subscribe  to 
any  lo;in  for  the  public  .•icrvice,  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  fund  which  tbcy  have  to  invest,  were  uiii* 
Ibmly  complied  with.  This  is  the  mode  which  has, 
fgr  aevaral  yea»«  boon  atronglv  orfod  on  mioitten 
by  Mr  Oraitfell,  and  it  ftr  ptcferabfe  to  tbat  whkli 
Dr. Hamilton  recommcndi.  Dr  Hamilton  and  Mr 
Orcnfell  both  agree,  that,  in  time  of  war,  when  the 
expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue,  and  nheti,  tiicre- 
fore,  »  e  arc  annually  increasing  our  debt,  it  is  a  use- 
less operation  to  buy  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  stock  in  the  market,  while  we  are  at  the  same 
tim«^ under  the  necessity  of  making  large  sales :  but 
Dr  Hamilton  woold  not  Imp  the  auilung  fund  aa  a 
aefiarate  fimd,  Mr  GronfMI  woold,  and  would  have 
it  increa»ed  with  our  debt  by  some  known  and  fixed 
rules.  We  flf^ree  with  Mr  Grent'ell.  M  a  loan  of 
twenty  millions  is  to  be  raised  aunuallv,  while  there 
is  in  tba  bands  of  Uie  vommistioners  ten  millions 
wUoh  they  annually  receive,  the  obvious  and  simple 
opcntioit  dwiiid  bio  really  to  raiae  only  ten  millions 
by  loan  I  but  dwM  fa  a  emivanienea  in  calling  it 
twenty  millions,  and  allowing  the  commissioners  to 
anbscribo  ten  millions.  All  the  objections  of  Dr 
Jlamiiton  nre  by  tln-i'  n,  ans  removed;  there  will 
be  no  expense  for  agency  ;  there  will  be  no  loss  on 
account  of  any  diflvrence  of  price  at  which  the  pub- 
lic sell  and  buy.  By  calling  the  loan  twenty  mil- 
lions, the  public  will  Im  faldaced  more  easily  to  bear 
the  moa  wbidi  «M  MoMtty  far  the  intvmt  and 
Ming  taid  of  twenty  ailiioBi.  Cdi  the  torn  only 
In  millions,  abolish,  duriiig  tha-wir,  tho  vaij ; 
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of  the  ^Inktll(;  fund  In  all  your  public  accoiintK,  and 
it  would  bti  diiiicuU  to  show  to  the  people  tht>  expe- 
diency of  providing  L.  1,200,000  per  annum  by  ad- 
ditional taxation,  for  the  interest  of  a  loan  ot°  ten 
millions.  The  sinking  fund  is,  thorofisfii,  mefiilasaa 
engine  of  tasatioo :  and,  if  the  eountn  coald  depend 
on  minnters,  that  It  would  be  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  pur|i(ives  for  which  it  was  cstabli'ilicd,  namrlv,  to 
allord  at  t!ic  irrinination  ot"  war  a  ciiar  ad.l'tional 
surplus  rcvfnui'  beyond  evpt ndilure,  in  pioportion 
to  the  add i'. ion  tuadc  to  the  debt,  it  would  be  wise 
and  exptd  .<  lit  to  keep  it  aa  a  aepataia  faod,  sabjcet 
to  fixed  rules  and  regulations. 

We  shall  prmmtly  inquire,  whether  iliere  can  be 
any  such  dependence ;  and,  therefore,  whether  the 
sinking  fund  is  not  an  instrument  of  mischief  and  de« 
lu^ion.  and  really  tending  rather  to  incroaSOINir  debt 
and  hurtiicus  tlnin  li>  diminish  thrm. 

It  is  objected  l)oth  to  Ur  llainiltLin's  and  Mr 
Grcnfell's  projccu,  liiat  the  disadvantages  which 
they  maotioo  are  trifling  in  degree,  and  arc  more 
than  ooanpeoiated  by  tb»  rtaadinass  which  is  given 
to  the  market  by  the  daily  purdtaaea  of  the  conlmia. 
sionLr.s, — that  the  inoiiey  which  those  purchases 
throw  into  the  market  is  a  resource  on  which  bank« 
ers  and  oihern,  wbo  flsiy  Mtddfftly  waDi  nM»ey»  with 

ctruinty  f«jly. 

Those  who  make  this  objection  forget,  that,  if  bgr 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  a  daily  purchaser  is  wMu 
drawn  from  the  market,  ao  alee  is  a  daily  seller.  The 
minister  givaa  now  to  oneparty  ten  wiliious  of  moon- 
to  invert  in  stock,  and  to  another  party  as  rouoi 
Ktdck  a.^  ten  nilHion.s  costs  to  Sell ;  and  a.s  llie  instal- 
ments on  tiie  loan  arc  jiaid  montlily,  it  may  fairly  bo 
said  that  the  supply  i.i  as  regular  as  the  denumd.  It 
caniuti  he  doubted,  too,  that  a  loan  of  twenty  mil- 
lions i»  negotiated  on  worse  terms  than  one  of  tan; 
it  is  true  that  no  more  stock  will  remain  in  the  mar- 
ket at  the  end  of  the  year,  whether  die  one  or  the 
otlier  sum  be  raised  by  loan  ;  but  for  a  time  the  con- 
tractor must  make  a  large  purchase,  and  he  must 
wait  before  he  can  make  his  sale  of  ten  millions  to 
the  commissioners,  lie  is  induced  then  to  sell  much 
more  largely  before  the  contract,  which  cannot  fait 
to  affect  the  market  price ;  and  il  must  be  recollect- 
ed, that  it  is  the  luanset  price  on  the  day  of  bidding 
for  the  loan  wbidt  sptefBa  the  tana  on  which  the 
loan  is  negotiated.  It  h  looked  to  both  by  the  mi- 
nister who  sell.s,  nnd  the  contractor  who  purcliasi-f. 
'I'lie  fXpt'ritncnt  on  Mr  tirenitH'.H  niggc-stion  w.is 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  year,  1  ^  1  fi  :  ilu* 
sum  required  by  Government  was  twenty- tour  mil- 
lions, to  which  the  commissioners  subscribed  twelve 
millions.  In  lieu  of  a  loan  of  twenty-fonr  milliona 
from  the  eontiMttor,  dieic  wm  eve  only  of  tvdve 
ailUoBat  nnd  m  aeon  M  tbis  ariangement  ww  known. 
So 
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VmMm;  previous  to  the  contract,  the  itodw  roa«  4>aeSver 
(  lit.,  Mtd  inflttenoed  the  teriat  of  the  loan  in  iMtt 

degree.   The  reason  wa$,  that  a  preparation  had 

been  made  for  iwenty-four  or  thirty  miHIons  loan, 
and  M  soon  as  it  was  knonn  that  it  v^'ou1d  he  lor 
twelve  million*  only,  u  part  of  the  stock  sold  «as 
repurchased.  Another  advantage  attciuliDj;  tiiL- 
aoialler  loan  ia  tbat  800  per  million  which  i«  paid  to 
the  bank  for  maMgementc  ot  ihv  luan  b  tared  on  the 
aim  aubacrihed  by  Uie  commiuioaen. 

Dr  Hamilton,  in  another  part  oF  bn  work,  ob- 
serve*, *'  If  the  ^^nkinff  fund  couU!  be  t'OiuIucted 
without  lo&4  to  tlie  jmbiic,  or  even  il  it  were  altLml- 
ed  with  a  moderate  loss,  il  would  not  he  wise  to  pro- 
pose an  alteration  of  a  systeiii  which  haa  gained  tii« 
OOOfidecce  of  the  public,  and  which  poioti  out  a  rule 
of  tnatico  that  haa  the  advantMe  at  leaat  of  beioe 
atead^.  IF  that  rule  be  laid  aaide,  oar  taeanifea  of 
taxation  might  bi  coinc  entirely  looac. 

"  The  means  and  the  only  means,  of  restraining 
the  [jrogri'ss  ot  iiatioiial  debt  arc,  fiiving  of  expendi- 
ture, and  increase  of  revenue.  Neither  of  the^e  ha« 
a  neecHtatj^COODection  with  a  sinking  fund.  Dut, 
if  thejf  have  an  eventual  connection ;  and,  if  the  na« 
ttoii»  UBpwmed  with  a  coavictioo  of  the  importaoee 
of  a  ajratera  eitabliibed  by  a  popiibv  mininer,  hat, 
In  order  to  adhere  to  it,  adopted  meaauraa,  either 
of  frugality  in  expenditure,  or  exertion  in  rais- 
ing taxes,  wliicli  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
done,  the  finluLig  land  ()Uf;lit  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  iuefficteul,  and  its  elt'ects  may  he  of  great  iio- 
portance." 

It  will  not.  we  think,  adnit  of  a  doubt,  that  if  Mr 
ritt'a  ainking  fund,  as  eatabliahed  in  i7M,  had  beea 

'  always  fairly  actcil  ui)om,  if,  for  every  loan,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  war  taxes,  the  interest,  and  a  1  per  ceHt. 
ainking  fund,  lind  In  eii  invariably  supplied  by  annual 
taxes,  we  should  now  be  making  r.i[>iJ  prugre^  in 
the  extinction  of  debt.  The  alteration  in  principle 
wbkdi  waa  nsade  in  tlie  sinking  fund  by  the  act  of 
1608  waa,  to  our  opinion,  a  judicious  one  ;  it  pnK 
vided,  that m> part  of  the  ainkingfttiid.  neitbar  that 
which  atoae  &m  the  original  miulon,  with  ita  addi- 
tion of  L.  200,000  ptr  annum,  nor  that  which  arodc 
from  the  1  jter  cent,  raised  for  the  loans  »tnce  l792f 
should  be  applicable  to  the  public  service,  till  the 
whole  of  the  debt  then  existing  was  redeemed.  W  e 
sliould  have  been  disputed  to  have  extended  this 
principle  ftnther,  and  to  hare  made  aprovkioo,  that 
no  part  of  the  ainking  fond  dioidd  be  appUeable  to 
the  puhlie  service,  iinti!  the  whole  of  the  debt  then 
existing,  iiitd  iutncqucuilif  to  he  created,  should  be 
redeemed.  We  do  not  think  that  there  ii*  much 
weight  in  tho  objection  to  this  clause,  which  Mtm 
made  to  it  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  1807,  and  re- 
fenred  lo^  and  more  itfongly  urged  bj  Mr  Vaoaittart 
in  1818.  The  aoUe  Lord  iidd,  "  I  need  hardly 
press  upon  the  conaideration  of  th«  committee,  all 
the  evils  likely  to  result  from  allowing  the  rfnking 
fund  to  aceuniuidte  witfioutuny  liniit;  for  llie  nation 
would  be  exposed,  hy  that  accuiuuUuun.  to  the  mis- 
chief of  having  a  large  portion  of  capital  lakm  at 
once  out  of  the  market,  without  any  adequate  means 
of  applying  it,  which  wwdd,  .of  coime,  he  deprived 
of  it»  value. 


"  This  evil  miiBt^ipearM4eriou$  to  aaj  man  who 
contemplate!  iu  diaraeter,  that  I  have  no  doidit  it 

will  be  felt,  however  paradoxical  it  may  iccem.  that  "^V^ 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  national  debt  at  once 
woul>l  i>e  productive  of  something  like  riaiionsd  banlc- 
ruplcy,  for  the  capital  would  be  equivalent  aitugst  to 
nothing,  while  the  interest  he  had  before  derived 
from  itwodd  be  atlogeUier  extinguished.  The  other 
evilt  which  would  ariiie  from,  awl  which  nmt  terve 
to  demonstrate  the  nttchievooi  eonaequence  of  a 
prom|>t  discbarf^c  of  the  national  debt,  I  will  ihow 
presently.  Dilh'rent  arrangements  were  adopted  in 
tile  further  provisions  made  cn  the  hubject  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  \  md  in  JKj-J.  l!y  ilic  (irst  llie 
sinking  luod  of  1  per  cent.,  which  was  thencefor- 
ward to  be  provided  Ibr  every  new  loan,  was  made 
to  acGumtdate  aft  compound  intereat  imtil  the  whole 
of  the  debt  created  by  such  new  loan  ihotdd  he  ex- 
tinguished^ And,  by  the  second  arraagemeot,  all 
the  various  ainking  funds  existing  in  180S  were  con- 
solidated, and  the  whole  were  appropriated  to  aecu- 
niulaie  al  cooipouud  iuierest  utitii  the  (Ifiicharge  of 
the  whole  of  the  debt  also  existing  in  1 802.  But  the 
debt,  created  since  1  SOS,  amount  ing  to  abmtt  one  huo* 
dred  raillioni  of  nominal  capital,  is  still  left  subject  to 
the  acta  of  179S;  which  nrovides  for  each  aeparate 
loan  a  linking  fund  of  only  1  per  cent,  on  the  nomi- 
nal capital.  Tlte  plan  of  180 '.  i  c  jrifted  on  the 
former  ucls  of  17S6  and  1792,  piuwued  for  the  still 
more  speedy  extinction  of  the  debt  to  w  hich  it  ajt- 
plied.  But  it  would  postpone  aii  relief  from  the 
public  burlhenii  to  a  very  distant  period  (computed, 
m  1802,  to  be  from  18.S4  to  lM«>i  and  il  would 
throw  Mch  laT|^  and  disproportionate  aomt  hito  the 
money  market  in  the  latter  yeirs  of  its  operation,  a« 
might  prwiucc  a  very  dangerous  depreciation  of  tho 
value  of  money.  Many  inconveniences  might  t,\to 
arise  front  the  sudden  stop  which  would  be  put  to 
tJie  application  of  those  sums  when  the  whole  debt 
should  have  been  redeemed,  and  from  the  no  lew 
eudden  change  in  the  price  of  all  commodltief!,  whidt 
muat  follow  from  takiog  off  at  one  and  the  mime  no* 
ment  taxee  to  an  extent  probably  then  mudi  ex- 
ceeding thirty  millions.  The  faic  of  merchants,  ma- 
nufacturers, mechanics,  and  every  description  of 
deahrs,  in  sulIi  an  event,  niut.1  be  contemplated  by 
every  thinking  man  with  alarm;  and  this  applies  to 
my  observation  respecting  a  national  bankruptcy, 
for»  sboold  the  natioiwl  debt  be  diacbaiged,  and  1001 
a  we^t  of  toxatioo  taken  off  a*  once,  all  the  gooda 
renuiining  on  hand  would  be,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  n»  value  to  the  holders,  because,  havmg  been 
purchased  or  manufactured  while  such  taxation  pre- 
vailed, they  must  be  undersold  by  all  those  who  might 
manufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods  after  such  tax- 
ation had  ceased.  Theae  objections  were  foreweo, 
and  to  a  certain  dcigree  acknowledged,  at  the  tine 
when  the  act  of  ISOS  waa  pamed:  and  it  was  that 
answered,  that,  whenever  the  danger  approached,  it 
might  be  obviated  by  j,ub.seqiient  arrangement*."  A 
great  many  of  these  objections  appear  to  us  to  be 
chimerical,  but,  il  well  tbunded,  we  agree  w  ith  the 
latter  part  of  the  extract,  "  whenever  the  danger  ap- 
pMaehed,  it  might  be  oibviitod  by  subsequent  sr- 
rangementa."  It  irat  not  Mceuaiy  to  U^ialate  ia 
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Fundinft  1807.  or!n  1813,  for  a  danger  whicb  could  not  hap- 
Sf>tcm.  liji  bt-tween  1834  and  ]844«  It  wei  not  neccs- 
nty  to  provide  againn  the  efib  wbJeb  would  urihe 
from  a  plethora  of  wealth  at  a  remote  period^  when 
our  rewl  difflcaltj  wae  bow  to  supply  our  iminediato 
and  prcfslii^'  wants. 

\S  Iml  urL-  the  i.'vils  apprehended  from  the  extra- 
Taf;ant  c;rowili  of  tlie  sinking  fund,  towards  the  latter 
y&uts  of  its  existence  f  Not  thnt  taxation  wiU  be  in- 
OKMed,  because  the  growth  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
occasiooed  b^  dividends  on  stock  purchased;  but 
first,  that  capital  will  be  returned  too  suddenly  ioto 
the  handaoftbeMocUiolder,  without  his  having  any 
meaiM  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  it ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  remission  of  taxes,  to  the  amount  probably  of 
thirty  millions,  will  have  a  great  efi'ect  on  the  prices 
of  pnrticular  cotnmndities,  and  will  be  very  pcriiiei- 
otis  to  the  interest  of  those  who  may  deal  in  or  ma- 
aufacture  such  commodities. 

It  ia  obviou*  that  the  commissioners  have  M  capi- 
til.  nvf  reeeive  quarterly,  or  daily,  cortatn  simw 
arising  from  the  taxes,  which  they  employ  in  the  re* 
demption  of  debt.   One  portion  of  the  people  pay 
what  another  portion  receiTe.    If  the  payers  em- 
ployed the  sums  \mid  $m  capital,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
production  of  raw  produce,  or  manfactured  commo- 
dities, and  the  receivers,  when  they  received  it,  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  b«  little 
variation  in  the  annual  produeo*   A  part  of  lhatpco> 
duee  might  be  produced  by  A  hucead  efby  B  ;  net 
[Ji.it  even  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  f'u-  A, 
wlitn  he  received  the  money  for  his  debt,  mignt  kud 
it  to  B,  and  might  receive  from  him  a  portion  of  the 
produce  fur  interest,  in  which  case  B  would  oontixiue 
to  employ  the  capital  as  before.   On  the  auppo^ 
tion,  then,  that  the  tmioDg  fund  is  fumithod  by  ca* 
pital  aad  not  by  revenue,  no  injury  would  raault  to 
the  community,  however  large  that  fund  night  be,— 
there  mi<Tht  or  might  not  be  a  transfer  of  employ* 
ments,  1)  ii  iln    i  l  uual  produce,  the  real  wealth  of 
the  couiitry,  would  undergo  no  deterioration,  and 
the  actual  amount  of  capital  employed  would  neither 
be  increased  nor  ditniHisbed.   But  if  the  pavers  of 
taxes,  for  the  interest  and  ainking  fimd  of  the  aB^ 
tkoal  debt*  paid  tbMAfironifimnn^thoBthey  would 
retain  the  mme  capital  aa  before  in  aetive  cmploy- 
tuent,  and  as  this  revenue,  wlien  received  by  the 
stockholder,  would  be  by  him  employed  a*  capital, 
tJiere  w  LilLi  !n  ,  in  consequence  of  thin  operation,  a 
great  iocreai>e  of  capital,— >evcry  year  an  additional 
portioD  of  revenue  would  be  turned  into  capital, 
wfaidi  could  be  employed  only  in  fumisliing  new 
«OBMKiditi«a  to  the  market.    Now  the  doubu  of 
thoie  who  qpeak  of  tbe  miachievous  clPecu  of  tha 
great  aeetmiiilatlon  of  the  sinking  fund,  proceed  fVom 
an  opinion  they  rnter'-un  that  a  country  may  pos- 
sess more  capital  than  it  can  beneficially  employ, 
and  that  there  may  be  such  a  glut  of  commoditicfi, 
that  it  would  be  inipossibie  to  dispose  of  them  on 
auch  terms  as  to  secure  to  the  producers  any  profits 
OD  thdr  hapitals.   The  error  of  thia  reasoninig  baa 
been  made  nuuiHto  bjr  M.  S»j,  m  bit  able  worli 
Economie  Politique,  and  afterwards  by  Mr  !\ftll,  in 


demand  is  only  limited  by  production:  \rlH)rver  can 
produce  has  a  right  to  coniiumc,  and  he  will  cxerciiie 
his  privilege  to  the  greatest  extent.    They  do  not 
deny  that  the  demand /or  particular  commodiiie^  ia 
limited,  and  therefore  they  say,  there  may  be  a  glut 
of  such  commocl:iie>-,  but  iri  a  great  and  civili/;  d 
country,  wants,  eilhtr  for  objects  of  npcf^ily  or  of 
luxury,  arc  unlimited,  and  the  emplovntcot  of  capi- 
tal is  of  equal  extent  with  our  ability  of  supplying  . 
food  and  tiLcesi^arics  for  the  increasing  population, 
which  a  continually  augmentins  capital  would  em- 
ploy.  With  every  incrMted  difficulty  of  producing 
additional  SUppliea  of  raw  produce  from  the  land, 
corn,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  the  labourer,  would 
rise.  Hence  wages  would  ri.ic.  A  real  rise  of  wages 
is  neictmiily  followed  by  a  real  fall  of  jirolits,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  land  of  a  country  i.-*  broupljt  to 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,— when  more  labour 
employed  upon  it  will  not  yidd  in  return  more  food 
than  what  ia  nooaaaaiy  to  aiipport  the  labourer  ao 
employed,  that  cotntiy  ia  come  to  the  limit  of  its  in> 
ci«ase  both  of  capital  and  population. 

The  richest  country  in  Europe  is  yet  far  distant 
from  that  degree  of  improvement,  but  if  any  had  ar- 
rived at  it,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  commerce,  even 
such  a  country  could  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time  in« 
creasing  in  wmhh  and  popnlation,  for  the  only  ob- 
alada  to  Ihb  iocicaae  would  be  the  scarctlyj  and 
C0Me<|iWiit  Itigfa  value,  of  food  and  other  law  pro* 
doce.  Lettheae  be  supplied  fttm  abroad  in  ex. 
change  for  manufactured  goodt^,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
fi\y  where  the  limit  is  ut  wliicli  you  wotiUl  ci  ;i>e  to 
accumulate  weidtli  and  to  derive  prorit  from  its  em- 
ployment. This  is  a  <juct)tiou  of  the  utmost  import- 
mwo  IB  political  economy.  We  hope  that  the  little 
we  havo  aaid  on  the  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce tboao  wbo  wiah  dotrly  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple, to  consult  the  works  of  the  able  authors  whom 
we  havQ  named,  to  which  we  acknowledge  oumclvesso 
much  indebted.  If  these  views  are  correct,  there  is 
then  no  danger  that  tlie  accuaiulatid  capital  which 
a  sinking  fund,  under  particular  circumstances,  might 
occasion,  would  not  tind  employment,  or  that  the 
commodities  which  it  might  bo  nade  to  produce 
would  not  be  beneficially  aold,  ao  as  to  uSird  an 
adequate  profit  to  the  prodtteera.  On  thia  part  of 
the  subject  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  ilierc 
would  b«  no  necessity  for  stockholders  to  bccoma 
farmers  or  manufacturers.  There  arc  alnays  to  be 
found  in  a  great  country,  a  suiiiciedt  number  of  re- 
sponsible persons,  with  the  requisite  skill,  ready  to 
employ  tlio  accumulated  capital  of  others,  and  to 
pay  to  them  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  which,  in  all 
Gountriea,  ia  knoiwii  by  the  name  of  inierett  Anr  bor- 
rowed money. 

The  secoiiil  <  I  ji  uion  to  tlie  indefinite  increase  of 
tlie  sinking  funu  tLmains  now  to  be  noticed.  By  the 
remission  of  taxes  suddenly  to  the  amount  probably 
of  thirty  TRA[ioas  ptr  annum ,  a  great  etTcct  would  be 
produced  on  the  price  of  goods.  "  The  I'mc  of  mcr- 
chaata,  maanlaetiucn,  mecbaoicsj  aud  every  descrip- 
tion of  dedera,  in  such  an  event,  must  be  contem- 
plated by  every  thinking  man  with  alarm  ;  for  slmuld 
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bis  excellent  replv  to  Mr  Spence,  the  advocate  of  the  national  debt  be  disciiarged,  and  such  a  weight 
the  doctrine  of  the  EeonoinMea.  Thajr  ahaw  thai  of  ttmiioB  tabnieff  at  once,  all  tbe  gooda  lemuo- 
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(-'uadiag  ing  on  liand  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
'jJ^J^r^  no  value  to  the  holde»,  bcCRU»v  having  bccii  f»ur- 
~  *  cha>ccl  or  nianufacturcd  whiie  such  taxation  prc- 
vailtiil,  Uicy  roust  be  undcnjold  by  all  those  who 
might  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods  after 
•uch, taxation  had  ceased."  It  it  ooly  then  on  th« 
■uppbiition  that  mcrclunti,  nunufiictaren,  and  denl« 
m,  would  be  alectod  «•  «b«v6  deaerUied,  that  any 
evil  would  mult  fWrni  the  largMt  reninlon  of  taxes. 
I;  vviuiul  not  of  course  Ijc  said,  that,  l»y  rctnittin^  a 
tax  ol  L.  lo  A,  L.  11)  to  U,  L.  100  to  ami  so 
on,  any  injury  wuukl  be  (Kiiu-  to  iIktii.  It'  tliey 
■ddod  these  diiterent  sums  lo  their  respective  capi* 
lab  tbey  would  augment  their  permanent  annoal  re- 
veniMy  and  would  be  comtributiDg  to  Uie  incmie 
of  the  maM  of  nomoditiee,  tberebjr  adding  to  the 
geBcrnl  abundance.  We  have  already,  we  hope,  suc- 
cenfully  shown,  that  an  augmentation  of  capital  ia 
neither  injuridus  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  ia 
caved,  nor  to  tiie  commtinity  at  large, — its  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and  conse* 
quently  the  population,  and  to  add  to  the  power 
and  itnogth  of  the  countiy.  But  tber  will  not  add 
tbete  retpaetivo  vm»  to  (heir  capilalic- 4hey  will 
expend  them  m  trevenne!  The  raeaaore  cannot  be 
said  to  be  cither  irijurious  to  tin  msclvcs  or  to  the 
community  on  tliat  account.  iJiey  aLiiuially  cnti- 
tribiitcd  a  portion  of  their  prodiut;  to  tlic  stock- 
holder in  payment  of  debt,  who  immediately  em- 
ployed it  as  capital :  that  porlioa  of  produce  is  now 
at  their  own  dispoiali  they  moy  coMome  it  then* 
•dvea  if  they  please.  A  laraier  wbo  naed  to  wll  a 
-  .  portion  of  his  com  for  the  particular  purpose  of  fur- 

nishing this  tax,  may  consume  this  corn  himself, — 
he  tntiy  gel  tile  (li>tiMLr  to  make  gin  of  it,  or  the 
brewer  lo  turn  it  iiiiti  beer,  or  i>e  may  exchange  it 
for  a  portion  of  tlie  cloth  which  the  clothier,  who  it 
now  released  from  the  tax,  at  well  as  the  farmer,  ia 
■t  liberty  to  dispose  of  for  any  oonunodity  which  he 
aaay  desire.  It  may  indeed  be  «ud,  where  is  all  thia 
cloth,  beer,  gin,  &c.  to  come  from ;  there  were  no 
more  than  necess.iry  tor  t!u:  gctieml  demand  before 
this  rominsion  of  taxes;  it  every  man  is  now  to  coti- 
suuk;  nmre,  trnin  whence  is  this  supply  lo  be  ob- 
tained f  This  is  an  objection  of  quite  an  opposite 
nature  to  that  which  was  before  urged.  Now  it  is 
■aid  there  would  be  too  much  demand  and  no  addi> 
tumal  anpply ;  berore,  it  was  contended  that  die  rap* 
ply  would  be  so  great  that  no  dcinand  would  exist 
lor  the  quantity  supplied.  One  objection  is  no  bet- 
ter founded  than  the  other,  l  lu-  stockholdtrs,  hv 
previously  receiving  the  payment  of  their  debt,  and 
ecuployini:  tho  funds  tbey  recoimd  produciively,  or 
kaiiing  them  to  some  other  poraoM  who  wouhl  ao 
employ  tbem,  woold  pradueo  the  very  additional 
commodities  which  the  eocicty  at  large  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  consume.  There  would  be  a 
general  augiuentation  of  revenue,  and  a  troiural 
augmentation  of  enjoyment,  and  it  mast  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  supposed  tli.tt  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  people  would  be  at  the  ex« 
pence  of  another  part.  The  good  would  be  onmiiu 
ad,  and  without  slifly.  4t  remains  then  only  to  con- 
sider the  injury  to  tradem  fiom  the  ftll  in  the  price 
«r  goods,  and  tho  remedy  against  this  oppossa  to  bo 
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so  very  simple,  that  it  surprises  as  that  it  should  Vi»lmf 
ever  have  been  urged  as  an  objection.  In  laying  on  ^V"'' 
a  iie«-  t,ix,  the  stock  in  hand  of  the  arliele  taxed  is 
coinmonly  ascertained,  and,  as  a  measure  of  ji>»ucc, 
the  dealer  in  such  article  is  required  to  pay  the  im* 
posed  tax  on  his  stock.  Why  may  not  the  reverse 
of  this  be  done  f  Why  may  not  tlie  tax  be  returned 
lo  each  individual  on  bis  Stock  in  head,  wbeoeter  it 
shall  be  thought  expedient  to  take  off  the  tax  Irsm 
th;;  artieic  wo.ch  he  iniinuracture^ ,  or  in  which  h« 
ilcii>?  It  wiiuij  only  bo  necessary  to  continue  tl» 
ta\u->  for  n  verv  jh.Tl  time  fjr  this  pur()uiL-.  On 
no  vijw  of  tiii*  question  caii  wo  see  any  vahdity  in 
the  arguments  n  hich  we  have  quoted,  and  tvhicjihaif 
been  so  particularly  insisted  oa  by  Mr  Vaoaittart. 

There  are  some  petsoas  who  Hunk  that  a  tmldng 
fund,  cvi-n  when  strictly  t^pliod  to  its  object,  is  oi' 
no  national  benclit  whatever.  The  money  which  is 
cnntnbatvd,  toi  y  say,  \KHilci  l»c  more  pro>luttively 
employed  by  ihc  pdycts  of  the  taxes,  tiiAu  by  the 
Comniisiionrrs  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  latter 
puTcbase  stock  with  it,  which  probably  docs  not 
yield  5  per  cent,  the  former  would  obtain  from  the 
employmont  of  the  s.imc  cspital  much  mefo  tfaaa 
5  per  eetA.  eonaeciuently  the  eotmtry  woukl  bo  en- 
riched  by  the  difference.  There  would  be  in  the 
latter  ca»e  a  larger  nett  supply  of  the  produce  of 
our  idiiil  and  hibour,  and  that  it  the  fund  Irom  whicii 
ultimately  all  our  expenditure  must  be  drawn.  Tho*c 
who  maintain  this  opinion,  do  not  see  thai  the  com- 
misiiooen  merely  receive  OMmey  iiom  one  dasa  of 
dw  eomraonity  ami  ]i.iy  it  to  another  dass,  and  that 
the  real  rjncstii^n  \i.  Which  of  these  two  classes  will 
employ  it  most  productively?  Forty  miitions per  mi- 
imni  aro  raised  by  taxes,  of  wtiich  twenty  milhons,  we 
wiU  suppose,  is  paid  for  sinking  fund,  and  twenty 
millions  for  interest  of  debt.  At\er  a  year's  purchase 
is  made  by  tlie  comraissionert,  this  forty  nuUtons  will 
be  divided  differently,  nineteen  millions  will  he  paid 
for  interest,  and  twenty-one  millions  for  sinking  find* 
and  so  from  year  lo  year,  though  forty  millions  b 
al»';iv-i  paid  on  the  whok',  a  le>s  and  less  portion  of 
it  be  paid  tor  interest,  and  a  larger  portion  for 
sinkinij  tund,  till  the  comini.-i'ioncrs  liave  piireha^cd 
the  whole  amount  of  &U>ck,  and  then  tlie  whole  forty 
millions  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  oommissionen* 
The  sole  question  then  with  regard  to  profito  iS| 
Whether  these  who  pay  this  forty  millions,  or  those 
who  receive  it,  will  employ  it  nioit  productively?— 
tlie  eomnnjsioiiers,  in  fact,  never  employing  it  ut  all, 
their  business  being  to  transl'cr  it  to  those  who  will 
employ  it.  Now,  of  this  we  are  quite  «%rtatn,  tliat 
all  the  money  leceifft-d  by  the  stockholder,  in  rctam 
for  his  sIocIe,  must  be  employed  as  capital,  for  if  it 
weso  not  so  employed,  he  would  be  depcfsod  of  hiB 
reveniw  co  which  he  bad  habitually  depended*  If 
then  the  taxes  which  are  paid  towards  the  sinking 
fund  be  dorived  from  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  not  from  its  capit.il,  bv  this  operation  r  portion 
of  revenue  is  yearly  realized  into  capital,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  revenue  of  tiie  society  is  ia> 
crcxscd;  bat  it  might  have  been  realized  into  cspi* 
tal  by  the  oayer  of  the  tax,  if  them  had  beta  no 
sinking  fund,  and  ho  had  been  allowed  to  ralafa  Iho 
Moeylo  hit  OWDOMI  It  night  so, and  if  ithoi 
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been  so  diiiposcJ  of,  there  can  be  do  advantage  !n 
respect  tu  Uiu  accumuktioa  of  the  weslth  of  the 
wfaole  society  by  the  establishment  of  the  tinkins; 
fond,  but  it  is  not  so  probable  that  the  payer  of  the 
tu  would  m«kc  this  use  of  it  as  the  receiver.  The 
noaiter  when  be  geu  paid  for  bia  Mock,  only  miMli* 
tatM  oae  oapiMl  for  aoother, — andlieiaaoeitttiNded 
t»  kMk  to  hb  ai|iitol  for  tU  hh  yearly  tncome.  Hie 
aqrcr  will  havo  ail  thai  he  paid  in  addition  to  his 
former  reyenwc;  if  the  sinking  fund  be  ciiscontioued 
he  may  indeed  reahze  it  into  capital,  hut  he  may 
also  use  it  as  revenue,  incresKing  iiis  expenditure  on 
wine,  bouses,  horaes,  clothes,  Stc  The  payer  might 
too  have  paid  it  from  his  capital,  and,  thervfore,  the 
oaployjoeat  of  one  cqutal  migiit  be  aubitHatcd  for 
•■other.  In  thia  oaw  (oa»  no  odvmlMO  tmea  fram 
the  siokiDg  fund,  as  the  watiooal  wedth  would  ac- 
cumulate as  rapidly  without  it  as  with  it,  but  if  any 
portion  of  the  taxes  paid  expressly  fur  the  sinking 
fuad  be  paid  from  revenue,  and  which,  if  not  so  paid, 
would  have  been  expended  as  revenue,  then  tlicre  ij 
•  maBilest  advantage  iu  the  .sinking  f  und,  it  tendj 
to  inOfeMe  the  WMBWl  produce  uf  oar  land  and  la- 
bour, and  m  «•  oeiuot  hut  think  that  this  wo«14  be 
its  operatfon,  we  ire  cleoriy  of  opinioil  tfnt  m  link- 
ing fund.  hoMMly  ap^ied,  ii  fiifouftble  to  the  ■O' 
cumulation  of  wealth. 

Dr  Hamilton  has  fnllowed  Dr  Price  in  insistmg 
laucb  on  the  disadvantage  of  raising  loans  during 
war  in  a  ^  per  cent.  Btock,  and  not  in  a  3  prr  cent. 
Stock.  In  the  former,  a  great  addition  is  made  to 
the  nomoud  capital,  which  is  generaUy  redeemed, 
during  peace,  at  a  pcatlv  advanced  p'ncc.  Three 
ptr  emta.  which  wore  eon  at  So,  will  probably  be 
tepuroheMd  at  so,  and  may  come  to  be  bought  at 
100.  Whereas  in  5jper  eenU.  there  would  be  little 
or  no  increase  of  nominul  capital,  and  as  all  the 
stocks  arc  redeemable  at  par.  they  would  be  paid 
off  with  very  little  loss.  '1  he  correctnen  of  this  ob- 
servation must  depend  od  the  relative  nricca  of  theae 
twoitocks.  During  the  war  bil79S,  me  S  per  eeato. 
were  at  while  the  BfereaOi.  wave  at  7^  and  at 
all  tinee  tit»  tptr  vtiOt,  hmr  m  very  low  rdatfve 
prioetothe  3  per  cfKlt.  Flere  then  is  one  advan- 
tage to  be  put  against  another,  and  it  must  depend 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  prices  of  the  3  per 
cents,  and  .5  per  cfnts.  ditier,  whether  it  be  more  de- 
sirable to  raise  the  loan  in  tlie  one  or  in  the  other. 
We  have  little  doubt  (hat,  daring  numy  periods  of 
the  war,  there  would  have  been  a  decided  disadvan* 
tege  in  making  the  toan  in  d  pr  aaH,  ateck  in  pre* 
IhfeDeetOB  8.farcritf.stodr.  The  nartet  !■  5  p«r 
cent,  stock,  too,  I»  limited,  a  sale  cannot  be  forced 
in  it  without  causing  a  cnn.siderabie  fyii,  a  circum- 
stance known  to  the  contractors,  and  against  which 
the^  would  naturally  take  some  vecurity  in  the  price 
which  they  bid  for  a  birgc  loan  if  in  that  stock.  A 
premium  of  2  per  rent,  eo  the  market  pricey  aiaj 
am>ear  to  them  suf&cieat  to  oeanensate  them 


a  sinking  fund,  derived  from  annual  taxes,  we  come 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
vidnig  for  our  annual  expenditure,  both  in  war  and 
peace;  and,  lurtlier,  to  exaiaine  whether  a  country 
cao  have  any  security,  tliat  a  fund  rai&cd  for  the 
parpeae  of  p«rtBg  debt  will  not  be  misapplte4  bj 
nimnan,  and  be  really  made  the  Inttrument  w 
cnatiag  bow  debt,  (o  h  utwr  to  aSbrd  «  rational 
hope  that  any  progre&s  whatever  will  peinanently 
be  made  in  tlte  reduction  of  ('i  ht. 

Suppose  a  couniry  to  be  free  iroQj  debt,  and  a 
war  to  take  place,  wliitli  shouid  involve  it  in  an  an- 
nual additional  expenditure  ot  twenty  millions,  there 
are  three  modea  by  which  this  expenditure  may  be 
provided  i  firat,  taxae  may  be  ntiaed  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  millione  Mr  amnMi,  hm  whidi  the  coim- 
try  would  be  totally  freed  on  tlie  return  of  peace ; 
or,  secondly,  the  money  might  be  annually  borrow* 
ed  and  funded;  in  whieli  case,  if  the  interest  agreed 
upon  was  5  per  cent.,  a  perpetual  charge  of  one  mil- 
lion per  annum  tuxes  would  be  incurred  for  the  first 
year'ii  expence,  from  which  there  would  be  no  relief 
during  peace,  or  in  any  future  war;  of  an  additional 
million  for  the  aecood  year'a  e«paooe,  aod  ao  oo  for 
every  year  that  the  war  might  hnt.  At  Htm  end  of 
twenty  year»,  if  the  war  lasted  so  long,  the  coootiy 
would  be  perpetually  encumbered  with  taxes  of  twen- 
ty millions />rr  annum,  and  would  have  to  repeat  the 
same  course  on  the  recurrence  of  any  new  war.  '1  li«: 
third  mode  nl' providing  for  the  cxpenccs  of  the  war 
would  be  to  borrow  annually  the  twenty  millions  re> 
quireil  as  before,  but  to  provide,  by  taxea,  a  fiiod* 
in  addition  to  the  inteieat,  which,  accumnlating  «t 
compound  interest,  should  finally  be  cqud  to  the 
debt.  In  the  case  sujiposcd,  if  money  was  raised  at 
.5/jfj-  cent.,  and  a  sum  of  L.  SOO.OOOjJ^r  annum,  in 
addition  to  the  million  for  interest,  were  ()rovided,  it 
would  accumulate  to  twenty  million*  in  4j  years ; 
and,  by  consenting  to  rai.se  L.  1,'j:00,000  }>er  annum 
by  taxes,  for  every  loan  of  twenty  millions,  each  low 
would  be  paid  ctf  io  46  years  from  the  time  of  iu 
craationt  and  in  46  yuan  ihmi  theteiouiiatioaof 


t^  risk  in  nloan  inJjwr  OBtf«etodta  ithijr 
aeqoire  one  t>t  Bper  ami.  to  ptatact  tnaoi  ^ 

the  danger;)  they        >    end  Wm  tritlug  tho 
loan  in  a  5  per  cent,  iioek, 

IL  After  having  duly  cooaideKd  the  operation  of 


the  war,  if  no  new  debt  wafa  crMted, 

would  be  redeemed,  and  tho  whole  of  the  taxca 

would  be  repealed. 

Of  these  three  modes,  w  e  arc  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  preferencu  »huuld  be  given  to  the  tirst.  The 
burthens  of  the  war  arc  undoubtedly  great  during 
ita  continuance,  but  at  its  termination  they  cease  ai« 
tagether.  When  the  pressure  of  the  war  is  felt 
•BCOi  without  mitigation*  we  ahall  be  leia  ditpoeed 
wantonly  to  engage  in  an  expensive  contest,  and  if 
eiiga„'t d  i  "t,  wc  shall  be  sooner  disposed  to  get 
out  of  u,  uale'ss  it  be  a  contest  for  some  great  ua- 
tionnl  interest.  In  y-\A  <<f  economy,  there  is  no 
real  diliiereDce  in  eiilier  of  ilie  modes;  for  twenty 
nuUiona  in  one  payment,  one  miUion  per  oMnum  for 
evert  or  JL,  IjMOyOOO  for  45  years,  arc  precitely  cf 
tiw  Mat  taloe  i  but  the  people  who  pay  Ae  tasaa 
•ad  therefore  do  uiet  ma^ 
their  private  afhlrs  eceordingly.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think,  t!i;it  iljf  i>  !,iiri!Ln:.;ii.jC  only  in  pro- 
portion to  what  we  are  at  tiie  moment  called  to  pay 
tnr  It  111  t.ixcs,  without  reflecting  OO  the  probable 
duration  of  such  IMW    It  waidd.be.  dificuU  to  con* 
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KuBiliBg  vince  •  man  pomcfscd  of  L.  20.000,  or  any  other 
^f^f^   tarn,  thnt  a  perpetual  payment  of  L.  50  per  amnum 
*       Vim  equally  Ininlensomc  with  n  single  tux  (it'  I..  HiOI. 
Hf  would  have  some  vn^jue  notion  that  the  L.  Jo 
per  iiirtum  would  bc  paid  by  posterity,  and  would 
not  b«  paid  by  him ;  but  if  he  leave*  his  fortune  to 
bia  tod,  and  leaves  it  charged  vuth  this  jKrpetuaJ 
tax,  where  m  the  di&nnce  wbetiier'  lie  lcav«  him 
L. ^0,000,  with  die  tax,  or  L.li),00a  without  it? 
This  argument  of  charging  posterity  •  it'i  the  inte- 
rest of  our  del)t,  or  of  relieving  them  froin  a  portion 
of  such  interest,  is  often  u-ed  by  otherwise  well  in- 
formed people,  but  we  confess  we  see  no  wei|^ht  in 
•it.  It  mj,  indeed,  be  eeid,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
coanitrr  tumy  incraaae;  and  ■§  •  portioB  of  the  io- 
creaaed  wealth  will  have  to  eontrlbiita  to  the  taxaa, 
the  proportion  falling  on  the  present  amoant  of 
wealth  will  bc  lc*«,  ana  thus  posterity  will  contribute 
to  our  presei'  i  (  "  [n  inlii  ire.    Tint  this  may  be  so  is 
true ;  but  it  may  also  bc  otherMri&e— the  wealth  of 
the  country  may  diminish —  individuals  may  withdraw 
from  a  countrv  heavily  taxed;  and  therefore  the  pro* 
perty  ratained  ia  the  country  may  pay  mart  than  the 
Jiut  e^oivaleiiti  wbidi  woiiid  at  the  preaent  time  he 
recewed  from  it.  That  an  annual  tax  «t  l^SOh 
not  deemed  the  xame  in  amount  as  L.  TOOO  ready 
money,  mmt  have  been  observed  by  cvi  ry  body.  If 
an  individual  were  called  Upon  to  pay  1^.  ItKK)  to  the 
iDconie-iiix,  he  would  probably  endeavour  to  save 
the  whole  of  it  from  his  income;  he  would  do  no 
more  if»  in  lieu  of  this  war*tax,  «  loan  Imd  been 
raued,  tat  <be  intereat  of  whieb  lie  would  luTtt  been 
called  upon  to  pay  only  L.  SO  income-tax.  The  war- 
taxes,  then,  arc  more  economical :  for  when  they  are 
paid,  an  effort  is  made  to  save  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  expenditure  of  tlie  war,  leaving  the  national 
capital  undiminished.    In  the  other  case,  an  effort 
it  only  made  to  save  to  tlte  anoaot  of  the  interest 
of  ludi  cxpemXtwe,  and  therafefe  the  national  ca* 
pital  is  diminished  in  amoant.   The  usual  objection 
made  to  the  payment  of  the  larger  tax  is,  that  h  could 
not  be  conveniently  |i:ud  by  manufacturers  and  land, 
holders,  for  tlu'v  Inive  not  large -"ums  of  money  at  their 
command.  We  think  that  (jreut  efforts  would  be  made 
to  save  the  tax  out  of  their  income,  in  which  cose 
-they  could  obtain  die  money  from  this  source ;  but 
auppoee  tbqr  could  net,  wh.-it  should  hinder  then 
from  aeHhig  a  part  of  their  property  for  money,  or 
of  borrowing  it  at  intercut  .>    TIkii  there  are  person* 
disposed  to  lend,  is  evident  from  the  facility  with 
whic'i  ^  iVLinmcnt  rni>es  its  loan^.     \\  ilhdraw  this 
■    great  borrower  from  the  market,  and  private  bor* 
Rmem  would  be  tcedily  accommodated.    By  wise 
rcgufattbrn^  md  good  lawa,  the  greateet  facilitiet 
and  aecanty  mq^  be  albrded  to  hdlviduala  Cn  tueb 
transactions.    In  the  case  of  a  loan,  A  advances 
the  monc^,  and  B  pays  the  interest,  and  every  thing 
,  else  remains  as  before.    In  the  case  of  war>taxeF,  A 
would  (till  advance  the  money,  and  B  pay  the  inte*  ^ 
rest,  only  with  this  difference,  he  would  pay  it  di.  * 
rectiy  to  A ;  oow  he  payt  it  to  govermnent,  and  go- 
vernment pay*  it  to  A. 

Thcee  large  taxes,  It  may  be  aw'dy  most  Ml  on 
pnmertf,  which  dm  smaller  tasca  nov  do  iMteschi- 
slrely  do.  Thoae  iriio  are  in  profaasiont»  m  well  aa 


those  wbelive  from  salaries  and  wages,  and  who  now 
eontribote  anmiatly  to  the  taxes,  couW  not  make  a  %^ 
laii;e  reiidy  inoHcy  p^lyment ;  and  tliey  would,  there- 
t^|^e.  b<-  benefited  at  the  expencti  ot  tiie  capitalist 
:ind  hudhoider.  We  believe  tliatthey  would  be«^ 
ry  little,  if  at  all  benefited  by  the  system  of  waN 
taxea<  Fees  to  professional  men,  sateries,  and  «■# 
gee,  aie  reguhited  by  the  prioca  of  ooonmodities,  and 
by  the  relative  situation  of  those  who  pay,  and  of 
those  who  receive  them.  A  tax  oF  the  nature  pro* 
posed,  it'  it  did  not  disturb  prices,  would,  however, 
ehiinpe  th  il  .lion  between  these  classes,  and  a  new 
arrangement  of  fees,  salaries,  and  wages,  would  talie 
place,  so  that  the  usual  level  would  be  restored. 

llie  reward  that  »  paid  to  profaaBom,4:«.mieMi> 
lated,  like  every  thing  else,  by  demand  mid  auppiy. 
What  produces  the  supply  of  men,  with  certain  qua- 
lifications, ia  not  any  particular  sum  of  m(>ney,  but 
a  certain  rel.itive  position  in  society.  If  you  dimi- 
niiihed,  by  additiuual  taxes,  the  incomes  of  landlords 
and  ca)>italist8,  leaving  the  pay  of  professions  the 
same,  the  relative  position  of  professions  would  be 
raiited ;  an  additional  number  of  persons  wooldithem* 
fore,  be  enticed  into  those  liaes»  and  the  cempeti* 
tion  would  reduce  the  pay. 

The  prtateit  julvant.age  ff:::t  wnulil  attend  war- 
taxes  wouid  be,  the  little  permanent  derangement 
that  they  would  cause  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
uy.    The  prices  of  our  commodities  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  taxation,  or  if  thef  were,  they  would 
enhr  be  so  during  a  period  when  cveiy  thing  is  dia* 
tuibcd  by  other  causes,  during  war.  At  the  com.- 
menceraent  of  peace,  every  thing  would  be  at  its  n«. 
tural  price  again,  and  no  inducement  would  be  af- 
forded to  us  by  the  direct  etll:ct,  and  still  less  by  the 
indirect  ctiWct  uf  taxes  on  various  commodities,  to 
desert  employments  in  which  we  have  peculiar  skill 
and  facilities,  and.  engage  io  others  in  which  the 
same  skill  and  Awilities  are  wanting.   In  a  state  <£ 
freedom  every  man  ncturally  engages  himself  in  that 
employment  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  the 
greatest  nl)und;ince  of  pr,  ,ln  ts  i.s  the  result.  An 
iniudicioLis  tax  may  inuuct  u-.  to  import  wljat  we 
dliouid  otlierwi.se  have  produced  at  home,  or  to  ex- 
j)ort  uliat  we  ithould  otherwise  have  received  from 
abraul ;  and  in  both  casc.«,  we  shaU  Modve,  bestda 
the  inconvenience  of  paying  the  tKK,  u  leaa  retaiB 
for  a  t>tven  ({uantity  of  our  IslHmr,  than  what  that 
labour  would,  if  unlettered,  hnv'-  i  r.iil  irfd.  Under 
a  complicated  system  of  taxation,  jl  li  impossible  lor 
the  wisest  lepislature  to  di.>icover  all  llie  cffecL«,  di- 
rect and  iitdirect,  oi  its  taxes ;  and  if  it  cannot  do 
this,  the  industry  of  the  country  will  not  be  exerted 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  By  war-laxea,  wesboold 
aave  many  miUiooa  in  tne  eailectlon  of  taxea.  We 
might  get  rid  of  at  least  some  of  the  expensive  esta- 
blishments, and  the  army  of  otBcers  which  they  em. 
ploy  would  bc  dispensed  with.   There  would  be  no 
charges  tor  the  management  of  debt.    Loans  would 
not  be  raised  hi  ir  i  r  iii   if  L.  50  or  L.60  for  a  no- 
minal capital  of  L.  lUO,  to  be  repaid  at  L.  70,  L.  80, 
or  possibly  at  L.  100;  and  periupe,  what  is  of  more 
importance  than  idl  iheae  togedmr,  we  mq|ht  get  lid 
of  those  great  ioateM  of  tbe  domoruUsatien  of  the 
people,  the  customs  and  e«di»  Ineteiy  wewef 
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Funding  tiiis  question,  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
.  sywan.  ^  |j  ijould  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  bystt-ni  ibr 
ever  to  rid  of  tb«  practice  of  funding.  Let  us 
meet  our  difficulties  at  they  Krite»  and  keep  our 
•■tttes  free  Itchd  pemwoent  incombraBoei,  of  the 
weight  of  which  we  are  never  truly  seneibl^  till  we 
are  involved  in  thorn  past  remedy. 

We  are  now  lo  compare  tlie  other  two  moiUs  oT 
defraying  the  expences  of  a  war,  one  by  borrowiu^ 
the  capital  expended,  and  providing  annual  laxi-$ 
permanently  for  the  pa^'ment  of  the  interest,  the 
other  by  borrowing  the  cu;ntal  expended,  and  be- 
sides pcotidiof  tbe  inteieat  by  hhmjoI  taxes,  raitiog, 
by  the  nine  mede,  an  additional  rewnue  (and 
which  is  called  the  Frnknifr  fund),  with  a  view,  with- 
in a  ctsrtam  detenniiiatc  titiu',  to  redeem  tJie  original 
debt,  and  get  rid  Ltitirely  of  the  taxes. 

Under  tlie  firm  conviction  that  nations  will  at  last 
adopt  the  plan  of  defraying  their  expences>  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  at  the  time  tliey  are  ineurred, 
we  are  favourable  to  every  plan  which  ahall  soonest 
ledeooa  na  fitooi  debt ;  but  then  we  must  be  con- 
vineed  that  the  plan  is  effective  for  the  object.  This 
then  is  the  place  to  examine  whether  wo  have,  or 
can  have,  any  security  for  ihe  due  application  of  the 
aiotiiig  luiid  to  llie  payment  of  drbt. 

When  Mr  Pitt,  in  17t>6,  established  the  sinking 
fiind,  he  was  aware  of  tlie  danger  of  entruttiog  it 
to  nuoitteia  and  parliament;  and»  thefefiica^  pro> 
vided  that  tbe  annu  applicable  to  the  tinlcing  fund 
•Itoidd  bo  paid  by  the  I"  ■  li  ]  ier  Into  the  haiuls 
of  comniijisioners,  by  ijaj.i^i  ly  pa)  iiieins,  «  hij 
chould  be  required  to  invest  equal  sums  ot"  money 
in  the  purchase  of  stock,  on  four  days  in  each 
week,  or  about  fif^  d^f*  in  each  quarter.  The 
commiatiaaen  nanad  weie,  tbe  Speaker  of  the 
Boom  «f  Cooibioui,  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Eitebe- 
qoer,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Accountant  Ce- 
neral  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Guveruor 
and  De]  :;  ,  ( lovernor  of  the  liaak.  He  thought, 
that,  uiulcr  huch  management,  there  could  be  no  mis- 
applicatiou  of  the  funds,  and  he  thought  correctly, 
for  tbe  commissioners  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
truM  reposed  in  them.  Injpropoting  the  eittddl^ 
mailt  of  a  ainkioy  fond  to  nirlMment  in  178%  Mr 
Pitt  aaid«  "  With  regard  to  preservlog  the  fond  to 
be  invariably  applied  lo  the  diminution  of  the  drht 
inalienable,  it  Has  Uju  e&frctice  uf  his  plan  to  keep 
that  sacred,  and  most  effectually  so  in  time  ot'  war. 
He  must  contend,  that  to  suffer  the  fund  at  any 
time,  or  on  any  pretence,  to  be  diverted  from  iu 
proper  object,  would  be  to  ruin,  defeat,  and  oveiw 
turn  his  plan.  He  hoped,  therefore,  when  the  bill 
be  abmild  introduce  should  pass  into  a  law,  that 
Home  would  hold  itself  soiemoly  pledged,  not  to 
listen  to  a  propoiBl  fiw  ita  repeal  on  any  pretence 
whatever." 

"  If  this  million,  to  be  so  applied,  is  laid  out  with 
its  growing  interest,  it  will  aiuouiit  to  a  very  great 
>uin.in  a  period  that  is  not  very  long  in  the  life  of 
aa  individualt  and  but  an  hour  ia  tiae  exiateoce  of  a 
gicat  nation ;  and  thia  will  diminish  the  debt  of  this 
coootry  so  much,  as  to  prevent  the  exigencies  of 
war  from  raising  it  to  the  enormous  height  it  has 
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the  Rum  of  a  million,  annually  Improved,  we,u\d  FttnJSng 
amount  to  tour  milliaas  jiti  aniiuni,  but  care  niuil  ^-^^ 
be  taken  that  this  fund  be  not  broken  in  upon  ;  tUis  "* 
hat  hitherto  been  the  bane  ^ ihit  conHlri)  ;  for  if  the 
original  ainking  fund  bad  been  properly  preserved* 
it  is  easy  to  be  proved  that  our  debt**  at  this  mo- 
ment, would  not  have  been  very  barthenaome ;  tku 
hax  'h  itherto  been,  in  ■,  atn,  nuh  .r.  'mred  to  be  prevent- 
id  bi/  tu'ts  nf' Parlianinit ;  tin.-  nunistcr  has  uiiifunn. 
ly,  when  it  sLii;ed  Iiis  ctjunnience,  gotten  hold  of 
this  sum,  which  ought  to  have  been  regarded  ais 
most  sacred.    What  then  it  tbe  way  of  preventing 
this  }   The  plan  I  mean  to  propose  is  tbis«  .that  this 
sum  be  Tested  in  certain  commissionen,  to  be  by 

them  a])|)lii-d  qiiajterly  to  buy  up  stack;  by  this 
means,  uo  sum  so  f;reat  will  ever  be  ready  to  be 
rei/eil  upon  on  any  oecaiion,  and  tlic  fund  will  go 
on  without  interruption.  I-ong  and  very  long  has 
thIa  country  struggled  under  its  heavy  load,  without 
any  project  of  being  relieved ;  but  it  nMy  now 
look  fbrwafd  to  an  object  upon  which  tbe  eustence 
of  this  country  depends  i  it  is,  thereibrej  proper  it 
should  be  fortUed  as  mudi  as  possible  against  alien* 
ation.  By  this  manner  of  paying  1^^2^0,000  quar- 
terly into  the  hand*  of  commissioners,  it  would  make 
it  impossible  to  take  it  by  ^teal(h  ;  and  llu:  uiUan- 
tagc  would  be  too  well  felt  ever  lo  sutler  a  public 
act  for  that  pwpoie.  A  minister  could  not  have 
tbe  oonfidanea  to  eonse  to  this  House,  foA  desire 
the  repeal  of  so  beneflehl  a  law,  which  tfended  so- . 
direcliy  to  relieve  the  people  from  burthen." 

Mr  Pitt  flattered  hiim-elf  mo.st  strangely,  that  Iid 
had  found  a  remedy  for  the  diiiiculty  '.vhieh  "  had 
hitherto  bccti  the  bane. of  tlus  country  i"  tie  thought 
he  had  discovered  meam  Ibr  preventing  "  mioistcrit, 
when  it  suited  their  convenience,  from  getting  hold 
of  thb  sum,  which  oogitt  to  be  regarded  as  most 
sacred."  With  the  knowledge  of  Farliament  which 
he  had,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  relied  so 
firmly  on  the  resistance  which  the  TI<ui.se  of  Cmn- 
mons  would  offer  to  any  plan  oi  miiiisiers  fur  vio- 
lating the  sinking  fund.  Ministers  have  never  de- 
sired the  partial  repeal  of  tliis  law,  without  obtaining 
a  ready  complianco  from  Parliament. 

We  bate  already  shown,  ilmi,  in  lg07*  one  Cban- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  rdieve  d»e 

country  from  taxation,  wil.h  a  very  sli;j;ht  exception, 
for  kcveral  yearj  together,  while  we  were,  during 
war,  keeping'  up,  if  not  incrcotin<^  our  expenditure, 
and  supplying  it  by  means  of  annual  loans.  What 
is  this  but  disposing  of  a  fund  whidi  ovgbt  to  have 
been  regarded  as  moat  aacred  i 

In  1809,  another  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
raised  •  loan,  without  raising  any  additional  taxes 
to  pay  the  interest  of  it,  but  pledged  a  portion  of 
the  war  taxc:,  for  that  purpnie,  thereby  rendering 
an  addition  to  that  amouiit,  nt  cessary  to  the  loan  of 
the  following  and  every  suceeeilinf;  year.  Wo*  not 
this  disposing  of  the  :>inking  fund  by  stealth,  and 
accunmlatiug  debt  at  coispouod  interest?  Another 
Cbsncellos  the  Exchequer*  in  ISlit,  proposed  a 
partial  repeal  of  tbe  law,  by  which  seven  tuillioAa 
per  aitnuut  of  the  sinking  fund  was  placed  at  hi!>  dis- 
posal, and  which  heha«  employed  in  providing  fur  the 
umnieat  of  new  debt«  Tb&waa  dona  wibi  tbe  s«oo- 
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PuiHlini;  tion  of  rarliamcnt,  and,  as  we  apprehfiul,  in  direct 
■^*!r-iiL'  t>rall  the  la«vs  whicli  !iad  before  been  pass- 

ed regarding  the  l^iI)king  fund.  Rut  what  has  be- 
come of  the  remainder  of  this  fund,  atter  deducting 
the  "even  mHliona  taken  from  it  by  the  act  of  1819? 
It  ahottld  ROW  be  rixteea  ninionst  and  at  tint 
amount  it  was  returned  fn  the  annual  finance  ac* 
toiiMt.s  I'liil  bifitre  l'.irliu;nci;t.  The  finance 
taaiaiitiuc  appointed  by  ihv  House  til'  Commons 
did  not  fail  to  see  that  nothiitg  can  be  deenitd  an 
ciiicicut  fund  fur  the  redemption  of  debt  in  time  of 
peace*  but  such  as  arises  from  an  excess  of  revenue 
above  expenditure»  and  as  that  excess,  under  the 
most  favourable  view,  wu  not  <|uitc  two  millions, 
they  considered  tlat  s  un  a?  tht-  rca!  efficient  sink- 
ing fund,  which  \yi\-i  ium\  upjilicalili-  In  the  discharge 
of  debt.     If  t'lL  ;:it  of  hn  \  been  com|-iln.('. 

with,  if  the  intentions  of  Mr  I'itt  had  been  fultilled, 
we  should  now  have  had  a  clear  excess  of  revenue 
of  above  twenty^  nollionf.  applicable^ to  the  pajrnwnt 
of  the  debt;  as  it  is,  we  nave  two  mifljoos  omf,  and 
if  we  ask  ministers  wliat  has  become  of  the  remain- 
ing eighteen  millions,  (hey  show  us  an  expensive 
peace  i  '  I  .i')IisliiiH'r.t,  th.  y  linvL'  no  other  means 

of  dcfraving  but  by  drafts  on  this  fuisd,  or  scvernl 
hundreJ  millions  of  3  per  cents,  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  discharging  the  interest.  If  ministers  had 
not  had  such  an  anount  of  taxei  (a  depend  an, 
would  tfafw  have  ventured,  year  after  jeari  to  en> 
counter  a  deieiency  of  revenue  below  expenditure, 
for  several  years  topLthur,  of  more  tliaii  Im  lIvc  mil- 
lions f  It  is  true  tliat  the  nu;i?.i;res  of  .Mr  I'llt  lock- 
ed it  up  from  tlieir  i  i.meiliatc  .seizure,  but  thej' 
knew  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  and 
presumed  as  much  upon  it,  and  justly,  with  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  Porliuaent,  aa  if  it  had  been 
in  their  own.  Tliey  considered  the  eommlssioneri 
as  their  trustees,  accumulating  money  for  their  be- 
nctit,  and  of  which  they  knew  that  they  might  dis- 
pose whenever  thoy  should  consider  that  the  ur^m- 
cy  of  the  case  required  it.  They  seem  to  have  made 
a  tacit  agreement  with  the  commissioners,  that  they 
should  accumulate  twelve  millions  per  omtum  at 
compAund  intcfwt,  while  ttu>y  themselvei  aocumu* 
latea  ao  eqnal  anoanC  of  debt,  also  at  ceapoimd 
Interest.  'Iliefiicts  are  Indeed  no  longer  denied. 
In  the  ':ist  .'■■csM'on  of  Parliament,  for  (he  first  time 
the  delusion  na.s  ;u  k.nowledged  by  ministers,  after 
it  had  become  matullst  lo  every  other  person  ;  but 
yet  it  is  avowed  to  be  their  intention,  to  go  on  with 
this  nouiinal  sinking  fund,  raising  a  loan  every  year 
tm  the  di&reoce  between  its  real  and  nominal 
amount,  and  lettinj^  the  commissioners  snbseribe  to 
it.  On  what  principle  this  can  be  done,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  rational  account.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  tli.;t  i'  wouki  he  a  breach  of  failh  to 
the  fctockiioliier  to  take  away  the  sinking  fund,  but 
is  it  not  equally  a  breach  of  futh  if  the  Government 
itself  sells  to  the  commissioners  the  greatest  part  of 
the  stock  which  they  buy  ?  The  stockholder  wants 
■omirthniig  Bttbatantial  and  real  to  bo  done  for  him, 
and  not  any  thing  deceitful  and  delusive.  Disguise 
it  as  yoii  ivill,  if  of  fourteen  inillioni  to  be  invested 
by  the  commissioners  in  time  of  peace,  the  stock 
which  twdva  nilUona  will  ptirchasa  it  told  by  the 
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Government  itself,  which  creates  it  for  the  very  pur-  Fajag 
po^e  OS  ikbtaining  these  twelve  millions,  and  only 
Mock  for  two  millions  is  purchased  in  tlia  WlriM^ 
and  no  taxes  for  sinking  fund  or  intarest  are  puK 
vidcd  for  the  twelve  milliooi  wldch  Govwnment 
takes  I  the  reault  is  precisely  the  same  to  the  stock- 
bidder,  and  to  every  one  concerned,  as  if  the  sink- 
ing fnnl  1,  .1  ri  iluceil  to  two  millions.  It  is  utterly 
unwortl.v  i4  a  ereat  country  to  countenance  such 
pjtiluJ  sliifiii  aiu!  evasions. 

I  he  sinking  fund,  then,  has,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing the  8*<*tly  increased  it.  The  sinkhif 
fund  has  enoouraged  expenditure.  If,  during  war,  a 
cottotiy  spends  twenty  millions |Mr  iumum,  in  addi« 
tion  to  its  ordinary  e\ jH  i^ditiire,  and  raises  taxes  only 
for  the  interest,  it  will,  in  twiTity  yenr*,  accumulate 
a  ileht  of  four  hundreil  millions  ;  and  its  taxes  will 
increase  to  twenty  niillions  per  annum.  If,  in  addi. 
tion  to  the  million  ptr  anvum,  uxes  of  L.2OO,00O 
were  raised  for  a  sinking  Amd,  and  leguhtrly  applied 
to  the  purchaae  of atockitbe  tazes^  at  the  endor  twis- 
ty years,  would  be  tweoty'four  millions,  and  its  debt 
only  343  millions;  for  fifty-eight  millions  will  have 
been  pait!  ofi'by  the  i-itikitiir  fut.d  ;  but  if,  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  new  d«  bt  shall  be  contracted,  and 
tlie  finkini:  fund  itself,  with  all  its  accumulations, 
auiouDtitig  Co  L,6,940,000,  be  absorbed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  such  dcbtt  the  whole  amount  of 
debt  will  be  6S8  milliaas,  cxoaeding  that  which 
would  have  existed  if  thm  had  tweo  no  sialdng 
fund  by  1:'S  millions.  If  such  an  additional  expen- 
diture were  necessary,  provision  showlfl  be  made  for 
it  wilhoiit  any  interlerence  with  the  tinking  fund. 
If,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  there  is  not  a  clear  surplus 
of  reveooa  above  expenditure  of  L.  6,940,000,  on 
the  above  supposition,  these  la  ao  iMe  whatever  in 
paiaefeiing  in  a  system  which  is  so  little  adequate 
to  its  object.  Afler  all  our  experience,  however, 
we  are  again  toiling  to  raise  a  sinking  fund ;  and,  in 
the  last  ^eft8ion  of  Parliament,  three  millions  of  new 
taxes  were  voted,  vritii  the  avowed  object  of  raising 
the  remnant  of  our  sinking  fund,  now  reduced  to  two 
millions,  to  five  millions.  Is  it  rash  to  progneatioBte 
that  this  sinking  fund  will  share  the  fate  of  all  tboia 
which  have  preceded  it  2  Probably  it  will  memtm- 
lete  fbr  a  few  years,  till  we  are  engaged  in  some  new 
conte.st.  when  mini«iiTs,  finding  it  dilBcult  (o  raise 
taxes  lor  the  interest  origans,  will  silently  encroach 
on  thi?  fund,  ami  »e  ■-hjilj  i)e  fortunate  if,  in  their 
next  arrangement,  we  sbaU  be  able  to  preserve  out 
of  iu  wreck  an  amount  so  large  as  twomillionSb 

It  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  proved,  diat  no  aecoil* 
ties  can  lie  given  by  uuoisiera  that  the  riidtiog  flmd 
shall  l>e  faithfully  devoteu  to  the  "payment  of  debt, 
and  without  such  securities  we  should  be  much  bet- 
ter » ithout  such  a  fund.  To  pay  off  the  w  hole,  or  a 
great  portion  of  our  debt,  is,  in  our  estimation,  a 
most  desirable  object ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  ac- 
knowledged the  evils  of  tlie  funding  system,  and  re- 
solutely determined  to  carry  on  our  rathre  eantcMa 
without  having  recourse  to  it.  This  canao^  or  n* 
tfaer  win  not,  be  done  by  a  sinking  firad  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  nor  by  any  other  that  we  can  sug- 
gest ;  but  if,  without  raising  any  fund,  the  debt  were 
paid  by  ■  tax  on  property,  once  ftr  all.  It  would  cf* 
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ftct  Ua  objeet  Iia  openiion  might  be  con^eted 
in  two  or  three  Tcart  during  peace ;  and,  if  we 
mean  honestly  to  dtschar;^  the  debt,  we  do  not  see 

any  other  mode  of  accoiiiplisliing  It.  The  objictions 
to  tliis  [jIhh  arc  llu-  same  as  tiiosu  whirli  wi:  have  al- 
rtady  attempted  to  ansucr  in  speaking'  of  war  taxes. 
Ihe  i.ti>ckhuldcr8  being  paid  oil',  would  have  a  large 
rna^s  of  property^  for  which  they  would  be  eagerly 
•eeking  emptojyintiit.  Mmu&cturen  and  laodhold- 
m  would  want  liir|n  ramw  fbr  their  paymenta  into 
the  Exchequer.  These  two  parties  would  not  fail 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  each  other,  by  which 
one  party  would  employ  their  money,  luul  tin  otfu  r 
raiJC  it.  They  might  do  this  by  Icjan.  or  by  sale 
and  purclmsf,  as  ihey  might  tliink  it  most  tondijcive 
to  thuir  respective  intcre»tt ;  with  this  the  state  would 
have  nothing  to  do.  Thus,  1^  oue  great  e&brt,  we 
ahould  get  rid  of  one  of  tbe  most  terrible  acoui^es 
whicb  waa  ever  invented  to  aflict  a  nation  i  and  our 
commerce  would  be  extended  without  being  subject 
to  all  the  vexatious  delays  and  interruptions  which 
our  fircscnt  nrtificial  sy^tcm  inijiosi-'i  upon  it. 

There  cannot  be  n  greater  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  than  the  imposing  on  ministers  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  people  for  taxes  to  sup* 
port  a  irar.  Sansr  the  sinking  fund  to  accumulate 
during  peace  tOjMnr  oonaiderable  cun,  and  very  little 
provocation  woSJiI  mduee  then  to  enter  faito  n  near 
contest.  They  would  know  that,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, they  could  make  the  sinking  fund  available  to 
the  mining  of  a  new  supply,  instead  of  being  available 
to  the  pn\  incnt  of  the  debt.  The  argutueitt  h  now 
comtnun  in  tlie  niDUtlis  of  ministers  when  they  wish  to 
Uy  on  new  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  near 
ainlci^gfbod,  in  lieu  of  one  which  tbej  have  joit  spent, 
to  aay,  **  It  will  loake  fbreiga  ooitntriea  reMect  us ; 
they  will  be  afraid  to  biiult  or  provoke  na,  when  they 
know  that  we  are  j>os..tcsscd  of  powerful  a  re- 
source." What  do  they  tnean  by  this  argument,  if 
the  sinking  fund  be  not  considered  by  tlu  ni  as  a  war 
fund,  ou  which  they  can  draw  in  support  of  the  con- 
test i  It  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  annoyance  of  an  enemy,  and  in  the 
paviuent  of  debt.  If  taxes  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
raved  for  the  expencea  of*  vrar,  what  facility  wfll  a 
ainlcing  fund  give  to  tberatring  oTthem  ^  none  what- 
ever. It  is  not  because  the  posscs'Inn  of  a  sinking 
fund  will  enable  them  to  raise  new  and  additional 
taxes  that  ministers  prize  it ;  for  they  know  it  will 
have  no  such  effiect ;  but  because  they  know  tliat 
they  wilt  be  enabled  to  substitute  the  linking  fund 
in  lieu  of  taxea,  and  employ  it,  as  they  have  always 
done,  fa  war,  and  providing  interaM  Mf  fresh  debt. 
Their  argument  neaaa  thia,  or  H  meana  nothing ;  for 
a  ataklng  fund  does  not  nMessarily  add  tn  the  wealth 
and  prosperitj  of  a  country  :  and  it  Is  on  that  Health 
and  prosperity  that  it  must  depend  w  hether  tie**-  bur* 
thens  can  be  borne  by  the  peojile.  Wli.it  did  Mr 
Vansittart  mean  in  1813,  when  he  said  that  "  the  ad- 
vantage which  his  new  plan  of  finance  would  here- 
after gxve«  in  fbrniahing  100  nillions  in  time  of  peaces 
«a  •  land  ngdnat  tbe  return  of  boatilltiee,  waa  one  of 
groaft  mdnent.  This  would  place  an  instrument  of 
Kwce  in  tbe  hands  of  parliament  which  might  lead 
VOL.  tr,pAmtiu 


to  the  noat  fanportant  resulu."  '*  It  aright  be  ob« 
jeelad  hf  warn*,  that,  keej^  in  raserve  nlaige  fund 
to  aaeet  the  expencet  of  a  new  war,  might  be  likely 

to  make  the  government  of  this  country  arrogant 
and  ambitious;  und  therefore  have  a  tendency  un- 
necessarily to  plunfce  ui  in  new  contests;" — not  a 
very  unreasonable  objtttiou,  we  should  think !  How 
do€S  Mr  \  I  III  lit  answer  it  i  "  On  this  subject  he 
woukl  say  from  long  experience  and  observation, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  our  Peighbours  to  depend 
on  the  moileratton  of  thia  oountry*  than  for  thia 
country  to  depend  on  them.  He  anould  not  think 
the  plan  objectionable  on  this  account.  If  the  suroa 
treasured  uj)  were  misapplied  by  the  arrog.int  or  am- 
bitious conduct  of  our  government,  the  hl.itiie  rnu.<it 
fnll  on  the  heads  of  those  who  misused  it,  not  on 
those  who  put  it  into  their  hands  for  purposes  of  do- 
fence.  Tt^y  did  their  duty  in  furnishing  tlie  means 
of  preaerving  tbe  greatness  and  glory  of  the  country, 
tlioiigh  tboae  means  midtt  bo  vaed  for  tbe  pnrpoaea 
of  ambition,  rapine,  and  daaolatSon."  Theaeare  very 
natural  observations  from  the  niouth  of  a  minister; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  treasure  would  be 
more  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  peo|)le,  and  that  Par- 
liament have  something  more  to  do  than  to  furnish 
ministers  « ith  the  means  of  preserving  tlie  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  country.  U  ia  their  duty  to  uke 
every  aeeurity  that  tbe  reaoorcea  of  the  country  are 
not  misapplied  "  by  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  con- 
duct of  our  government,"  or  "  used  for  the  purposes 
of  ambition,  rapine,  and  desohjtion." 

I!'  we  had  no  otiier  reason  for  our  opinion,  llii* 
Speech  would  convince  us  that,  in  the  present  con- 
alilution  of  Parliament,  the  superintending  authori* 
tf,  tha  ainking  fund  is  pemicioiii,  aod  that  It  caaDOi 
M  too  aoon  aboliahed. 

On  tbe  extraordinary  asaumption  that  there  waa 
any  thing  in  Mr  Vansittart's  plan  that  would,  more 
effectually  than  the  old  plan,  allow  loo  millions 
hereafter  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public  serviot« 
Dr  liamilion  has  the  following  obsenrations : 

"  We  are  altogetlier  at  a  loaa  to  form  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  valuablt  ireantre  here  hdd  forth. 
So  soon  as  any  stock  is  purchased  by  the  coamb> 
aionera,  and  ataoda  nivaiiad  in  their  name,  a  like 
amouot  of  tbe  pubUe  debt  b  in  fliet  diacharaed. 
Whether  a  Parliamentary  Ji:<  hirntion  to  tho  CmCli 
bo  made  or  not,  is  only  a  mauer  of  forta.  If  tb« 
money  remain  invested  in  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sioners, DO  doubt  it  may  b«  transferred  again  to 
purchasers  in  the  Block  cvdiailge,  when  war  broke 
out  anew ;  and  aMmey  aaay  be  raised  for  the  public 
in  Ala  maonef.  It  ia  an  application  to  the  public  to 
invest  their  capital  in  the  purchaaa  of  ibtt  doroMBt 
stock."  "  It  IS  true,  that,  if  the  taxes  imposed  dur. 
ing  war.  for  the  purpose  of  a  sinking  fund,  be  con- 
tinued alier  peace  is  restored,  till  a  large  sum  (sup- 
jiose  I..  |O0,nnO,00O)  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  public,  upon  the  renewal  of  tbe 
war,  may  spend  to  that  amount  without  impoafag 
fresh  taxea,  an  advantage,"  obaervca  Mr  Uuskissoo, 
**  not  onl^  not  exchutvely  beioiwiog  to  this  plan, 
but  unavoidable  under  any  plan  ofa  sinking  fund  m 
time  of  peace."   Mr  Vansittan  ought  to  have  said, 

flu 
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Funding    <<  if  our  sinking  fund  should  accumulate,  in  time  of  provision  for  speedily,  tind  at  regular  intervali,  ap-  Fmdin 

t^ywHB    ot»ce,  to  (o  large  a  sum  that  I  can  take  five  mil-  propriatiDg  more  of  thu  fuad  to  present  objecu,  uie  ^I'*"' 

^Jl^  aoat  per  MHum  from  it ;  I  can  apcnd  L. 100,000,000  tiokilig  ftwd  will  be  w  Biidi  dimiMibed,  that  I  can- 

S^p_^^in  B  new  war  withoat  coaing  to  jou  br  licab  twi«  %  not  M  loon,  by  a  great  many  yewii,  ftfiU  mjMlf  t£  ^^y^ 

~  '  ~  ilw  diiailvmagM  of  mj  pliw  lire,  that  bjr  now  tak*  the  fiwe  maiiom  lor  tfae  purpoae  ivhieh  I  bave  atal- 

iog  L.  JfiOOfiOO  fer  munm  tram  k,  Md  mikuig  a  ti."  (■.■.!.) 
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GALIANI  (Ferdisasd),  an  eminent  Italian 
writer,  WBM  born  at  Chieti,  in  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Abbruuo,  on  the  2d  of  December  17'2S.  At 
eight  ycora  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  at  Na- 

eM,  who  was  then  fint  diaplaip  to  the  King.  Hera 
received  b!«  eteoBealarf  cdaealiM,  aioag  witli  hk 
brother,  Bernard,  who  wa»  a  few  year*  older.  ^In 
1740,  the  uncle  being  oblit;ed  to  go  to  Home,  upon 
a  political  mission,  he  gnve  his  two  nephews  in  charge 
to  the  Celestinc  fathers,  for  the  continuance  of  their 
studio ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
tbnr  were  instmcted  in  philosophy,  the  matlieraatics, 
and  Other  liberal  aclences.  The  archbishop,  oo  his 
leMm  to  Naplet,  received  them  back  into  hit  |^ 
lace,  where  they  studied  law,  and  enjoyed  the  aocie> 
ty  and  conversation  of  the  iiii)!,t  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Naples.  Ferdinand,  who 
jio&ses>ed  great  talents  and  vivacity,  devoted  Iiiniself 
with  ardour  to  the  study  of  history,  antiquities,  the 
BeBe$  Letiret,  and  pbimophy,  and  more  partlcotar- 
ly  to  political  economy.  At  iJie  of  sixteen,  he 
produced  a  Memoir  on  the  Coint  of  the  period  of 
the  Trojan  H'ar ;  rtnd  this  earty  [n  otluction  first 
inspired  him  witii  llic  idea  of  liin  ^reat  work  on 
monej'.  He  also  translated  Lockf  ;*  treatise  on 
Money  and  Interest.  At  iho  a^  of  eighteen, 
he  undertook  a  work  on  tlie  ^mocnI  Hulorj/  of 
tkt  A'av^alma  ^  the  MedHtrrwutmt  and  ia  bis 
great  work,  wo  Bad  that  be  there  asaio  uaa  of  a 
part  of  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  at 
this  early  age.  A  jeu  d*esprit,  which  had  nearly 
been  attended  with  serious  coasequenccs,  diverted 
hixD,  for  some  time,  from  his  graver  studies.  Ilav. 
ing  been  charged  by  his  brother,  Bernard,  to  deli* 
ver,  ia  hit  abs«nce,  a  discourse  in  an  Acadcnyi  of 
irilkb  he  was  a  member  ;  the  president,  looknig  only 
at  the  yooth  of  Ferdinand,  aad  being  ignoraat  of  ha 
ulents,  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The  lat» 
ter  resolved  to  revenge  himself  in  a  manner  that 
showed  mure  spirit  than  prudence.  It  wa^i  the  cus- 
tom in  this  Academy,  as  in  several  others,  that  when 
any  great  persooage  died  at  Naples,  all  the  acade- 
mmiaBi  publUied,  in  his  praise,  a  collection  of  pieces 


m  BRMO  and  fane*  Ibo  executioner  at  Naplea 
baring  died,  Gdianl  sdaed  the  opportunity  of 

turniiif,'  the  AeaJi  my  into  ridicule.  With  the  as- 
siilaacc  of  a  fnend,  he  composed,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  a  collection  of  serious  piecei>  on  this 
event,  which  were  ascribed  to  each  of  tbo  members. 


and  in  wliich  tlicir  peculiar  styn;  aiiii  luai.riir  n,ere 
SO  well  imitated,  that  one  of  thcni  confessed  lie  should 
have  been  himself  dcceivetl,  if  lie  had  not  been  per- 
fectly certam  tlwt  he  had  not  written  the  piece  to 
wliich  bis  Moe  was  subscribed.  This  ouUciouaaBd 
witt^  Ittde  volume  appeared  in  1749j  under  the  title 
of  Componimenti  varj  per  la  Morte  di  Damenico  Jan- 
nacone,  Camefice  deUa  gran  corte  della  vicaria,  rac- 
coiti  c  dati  lit  luce  da  (iir.ii.  Anion,  Sergio  Ai'vocato 
Napoletano.  This  Sergio  was  the  prcaident  of  the 
Academy.  The  publication  was  eminectly  success- 
ful, and  exoited  a  sensation  which  the  authors  had 
not  foreseen ;  and  as  tbey  became  afrwd  of  beii^ 
diMOrared  by  the  publisher,  tbey  want  directly  to 
the  minister  Tanucci,  confessed  the  fact,  and  got  off 
for  the  performance  of  some  spiritual  exercises. 

Galiant  soon  eiiaccd  the  iiupre«sion  made  by  this 
piece  of  youthful  folly,  by  the  publication  of  Wn 
Treatise  on  A/owy,  which  luul  employed  the  labour 
of  several  years.  It  appeared  at  Kapiaa  in  1740^ 
when  tbo  auibor  waa  only  iweaqr-ona.  It  im 
first  pubUshcd  aoonymoasly,  and  the  aathor  did  oot 
1)1  (ke  himself  known  until  the  success  of  the  work 
vtuii  decided.  The  Archbishop  of  Tarentura  took 
this  occasion  to  [latroni/.e  him,  and  procured  for  hioi 
teviiral  benetices,  which  induced  him  to  take  orders. 
He  afterwards  travv.lled  tbroegb  the  whole  of  Italy, 
was  prweated  at  the  various  courts,  and  found  him* 
self  every  wbere  Meoede<l  by  his  reputadon.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  I'ope,  and  several  of  the 
Italian  princes,  was  admitted  a  member  of  some  of 
the  mogt  Celebrated  Academies,  and  Lstahll>hed  a 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  li- 
terary characters.  His  next  publicatioo  was  a  trea- 
tise, .eotilted,  Dstfa  petfett*  Conieroaatme  del  Gro- 
ao,  written,  with  hia  usual  elegance,  for  the  purpose 
of  lecomroending  an  ingenious  machine,  invented 
by  his  friend  Intieri,  for  drying  and  preserving 
grain. 

The  active  mind  of  Gaiiitni  was  now  engaged  in 
investigating  several  ccicntitic  subjects,  particularly 
connected  with  antiquities  and  natural  history.  He 
was  the  first  who  undertook  to  form  a  collection 
ol  tbe  volcanio  productions  of  Vesuvius ;  and  be 
wrote  a  learned  treatise  upon  tbia  subject,  which, 

however,  was  not  printed  until  fifteen  \iars  after- 
wards. He  presented  the  n>anu?cri]^t  to  I'opc  Be- 
nedict XI \'.  along  with  llie  eollt  eiion  it*clt',  which 
was  arranged  io  seven  boxes,  according  to  tbe  ofder 
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of  tlie  Ircatise.  Tlie  colliciion  was  placed  in  the 
^  Museum  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  whtre  it  (till 
remaing.  In  presenting  this  collection  to  the  Pope, 
Ualiani  had  written  apao  one  of  the  boxes  i^BetOU' 
$ime  Pater,  fac  «l  taptdet  bit  panajlinit.  His  ho* 
]ine»9,  HI- !rr  -  riling  tlic  liirt,  pave  Iiim  the  pre- 
bend of  Aiiialsi,  won!)  100  tlucau  a-ycar.  In 
tlio  llf(jtimi!  oi"  his  viucIl',  whom  he  lost  in 
lie  enjoyed  a  benefice  of  500  ducats,  which  con- 
fcrnd  upon  him  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  an* 
other  liring  worth  600  ducau.  His  funeral  ora- 
tion, on  tM  dnth  «f  hie  patron,  Benedict  XIV,, 
who  died  in  1758,  procared  nin  a  high  character  for 
eloquence,  and  was  one  of  hit  works  which  he  him- 
self roost  csti'ciiu  il. 

Galiani  was  one  of  the  roemberg  of  the  Academy 
of  Herculancum,  e«tabli*ilicd  by  King  Charles  III. 
for  the  purpose  of  iilustratin;.'  the  remains  of  ancient 
ar»,  discovered  amung  tlu  ruins  of  that  city  ;  and 
he  fivnubed  mwaI  memoirs,  which  were  usertcd  in 
the  first  w>lunie  of  that  magnificent  work,  the  Anti' 
fj<n'!i-  s  rif  IJercu/aneum,  Willi  i!if  other  acadcroici- 
fuii  »hu  wore  engaged  in  this  l.ibour,  Galiani  cnjo^-ed 

the  royal  boui-ty,  ui  a  prruMMii  nl"  i.'jO  ilucats. 

in  the  moiiili  of  Janua^  I759i  he  was  appointed 
Seeretary  of  State,  and  of  the  royal  hou>  lioUl,  and, 
aooB  afterwards,  Secreiuj  to  tbv  French  embassy ; 
•nd  be  arrived  At  Psrn  in  the  month  of  Jtine  follow- 
Here  hib  reci  ption  «as  exceedingly  flattering, 
lis  conijtan}'  was  courteit  in  all  polite  literary 


and  iiis  conijtan}'  was  courteit 
SiH-iities.    Tlu'  ainli.ishiulor  was  the  Count  Cantilla> 
no,  Marquis  of  Castromonte,  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
of  much  indolence  and  little  talent.    During  the  ab- 
aencc  of  the  Count,  on  a  six  monilis'  journey  to  SjMiin, 
Oaliaoi  MOaained  eharg^  (Pajhiret,  was  presented  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  enjoyed  all  the  adrKitag" 
es  of  bis  situation.    He  applied  himself  with  great 
seal  and  assiduity  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct 
French  style  of  writing;  and  about  tliis  time,  he  com- 
menced his  learned  and  in^renious  Commentary  on 
Horace,  of  which  the  Abb6  Amaud  inserted  some 
CKtracu  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  volumet  of  Us  Ois> 
aeire  ZJHsratns  for  1765.  About  the  commenceiaeBt 
of  that  year  Gilttni  had  set  oat  for  Naples,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking'  tlie  u  aters  of  Isctiia.    Long  afker 
hh  period  of  leave  had  expired,  he  was  retained  by 
tlie  government,  cnijiloyed  nud  consulted  in  seve. 
ral  itiattcrs  of  importance,  mid  at  length  appointed  a 
Member  of  the  SapKOe  Council  of  Commerce.  With 
this  new  title  he  returned  to  Flaris ;  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  he  obtained  permission  to  travel  for  a  Aw 
months  in  Engtand,  Imving  been  invited  to  that  coun- 
try by  the  Marquis  of  Caracciolo,  who  was  then  Am- 
bassador  from  the  court  ol  Naples  at  London.  He 
returned  tlirough  Holland  to  Paris,  and  soon  after- 
wards wrote  in  French  his  celebrated  Dtalogueg  tur 
ie  Conmeree  dm  Bldi ;  the  style  of  which  is  so  easy 
and  etegant,  that  one  would  never  suppose  it  lo  be 
the  work  of  a  foreigner.    The  manuscript  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  Diderot,  and  was  published  in  177O, 
with  the  date  of  Lr.iul on,  and  wiUtout  the  name  of 
the  author.    The  wurJv  excited  great  attention  in 
Fkaaoa,  and  the  best  writers  were  loud  and  unani- 
moqi  in  their  pnise-  of  it.  Voltaire  wrote  to  Di- 
dm^f  who  bM  WB/t  Mm  •  cqqr,  fa  die  ftilloiri^g 
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terms:  "  Uie  powers  of  Pluto  and  Molierc  seem 
to  be  combined  in  the  composition  of  this  work, 
f  have  as  yet  only  read  about  two-thirds  of  it;  and 
I  expect  the  denaumeal  of  tlie  piece  with  great  Im- 
pmenee."  The  same  author  again  praises  tbe  work 
in  his  Qwertient  lureSiugelepediS,  iu  the  aitkle  Biid 
ouBU. 

Mcanwliile,  Galiani  had  returned  to  Naples,  where, 
in  addition  to  his  office  of  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  Commerce,  he  received  that  of  Secretary  to  the 
aame  tribunal.  These  two  aituatioos  brought  hint 
n  revenoe  of  ducats.  In  1777,  be  was  made 
oneof  the  ministers  of  the  /an/o  of  the  royal  domains, 
who  had  the  charge  of  every  thing  cunneclcd  with 
iTie  private  patrimony  of  the  King;  an  office  which 
added  200  dueats  lo  his  income.  His  partiality  for 
the  writings  of  Horace  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
a  treatise  D«t  iiutineU  on  dn  void*  naiunit  tt  det 
hMtadei  de  Phmme,  oh  Prbiapet  dm  dSroft  de  la 
waUtr»^de$getl$,  tirft  de»  Pdsiei  ^ Horace ;  n  work 
which  he  left  nearly  complete,  but  which  has  never 
been  published.  Tlu  re  is  a  liCe  of  Horace  ])relixtid, 
much  better  and  more  eomptete  tiian  tlint  which 
is  insertid  in  tlie  «ork5  of  Al^arotti.    'J'lie  project 

which  he  entertained,  of  a  dramatic  Academy,  in* 
ditced  him  to  attempt  the  composition  of  •  comic 
opera,  in  a  new  and  siogular  ai^le.  This  was  T%e 
Imaginary  Socrafet,  of  whieh  be  gave  the  plan  to  the 

poet  Loreii/J,  wlio  put  it  Into  M T.^^c,  and  It  uas  set  tO 

music  b)  the  cikbr.ited  PaisieUo.  Thu  piece  was 
performed  with  the  greatcft  succew  throughout  Italy, 
Germany,  and  even  at  St  Petersburgh.  Galiani 
himself  was  tHunonately  fond  of  music.  He  sunt; 
agreeably,  and  played  well  on  the  liarpeicfaoriL 
His  library  was  select  rather  than  amncroos,  and 

E-ticulerly  rich  ia  good  editions  of  tlic  Greek  and 
tin  classics.  He  had  abo  a  considerable  and  very 
valuable  cabinet  of  ancient  coins  and  rare  "^il<^ 
engraved  stone*,  cameos,  and  a  few  statues. 

On  tlie  Sth  of  August  1779.  *  terrible  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  spread  the  utmost  dismay  throughout 
Kaples.    For  some  time  the  press  teeaed  irith  new 
and  IHghtAil  dcaoriptioas  of  this  pbenomencoi  and 
the  ravages  it  occasioned ;  and  the  minds  of  the  In- 
habitants were  every  day  filed  vvith  fresli  terror.  In 
Order  to  efface  tiiesc  disa^^reeable  iiupressioos,  Gali- 
ani, in  a  8iiiij;le  niglit,  eoiiiposed  n  piece  upon  this 
eruption,  in  which  he  imitated  very  tiappily  the.  Style 
of  an  author  who  was  well  known  in  the       Ibt  bit 
ridicalous  weakneu.    This  production  was  prut> 
ed  next  day,  under  the  ftillowing  tidet  Spmento* 
siisima  detcrisione  ddlo  tpavenloni  tpavenlo,  che  ci 
tpavento  tutli  coW  eruzione  delli  8  di  Agoslo  dd  cor- 
rente  anno,  nta  {per  grazia  di  DiaJ  duro  poco,  di  D. 
Onqfrio  Galeola,  poeta  e  Jiioiofo  alP  impronto.  It 
was  a  very  laughable  piece,  on  a  very  serious  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  had  the  effect  of  dispelling  the  melan- 
choly ideas-whidi  had  got  posieanon  ef  the  nindscf 
die  people. 

Galiani  was  very  fond  of  tbe  Neapolitan  dialect, 
and  took  :;reat  pleasure  in  speakinj:  ji,  Ii.  the  same 
3'car.  he  publislied  anonymously,  us  was  his  custom, 
a  work  entitled,  Del  diaUtto  Napolilino  ;  in  which 
be  gave,  for  tbe  first  time,  a  grammar  and  history  of 
dib  dialBcti,  which,  he  maintahed,  w«»  the  priwfiif  e  ' 
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CaiiMii  languKge  of  Italy ;  and  shortly  anerwardu  he  com 
GalmiiHn.  1*^^  *  lexicon  of  the  words  peculiar  to  the  Neapo 


liun  toogne,  which  wa$  kttfgati  to  b«  printed  in  1 780 ; 
hot  the  won  wm  tutpend^,  and  hM  not  linoe  been 

rwumcd. 

A  work  of  a  different  kind  soon  afterwards  en- 
gagtnl  Iii.s  atu-nlion.  In  tho  war  which  broke  out 
io  1788,  between  England  on  one  tide,  and  France 
and  Sjfibi  on  the  other,  Naples  and  some  other  pow* 
en  hmd  nowined  neutral  {  but  their  righu,  as  they 
OOOOeived,  were  not  aajBdeotly  respected  bj  the 
belligerent  parties.  Numerous  writii^  a|i|MMr«d 
throughout  Europe,  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu< 
trali) ;  and,  among  others,  Galiani  produced  a  Trea- 
tise, in  Italian,  On  this  Dtiiietqf  Nentrah  tomarifs  Bel- 
ligerent Powert,  and  of  the  latter  lotvanh  the  farmer. 
It  WW  published  at  Naples  in  1788,  in  4to.  In  the 
aam  vaar,  be  was  appointed  6rst  Assessor  to  ibeGc* 
n«til  Coaneilof  Finanoet  saitaatiofi  which  he  aoeapt- 
•d  the  more  readflir,  as  its  dutica  were  anatogous  to 
htt  other  studies ;  but  he  refused  to  touch  the  salary. 
A  few  nioiuhs  afterwards,  however,  the  King  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Abbnt  y  of  Seurcoli,  which  «as 
worth  laoo  ducats  per  a  h  mm,  after  deducting  all 
charges  and  pensions.  The  office  of  Assenor  at 
Bconony  in  tbe  superintcndeiice  of  tbe  crown 
fanda,  to  which  ha  was  appointed  m  17S4>  added  to 
hw  pnbtie  dutieif  and  likeinae  increaaed  hii  bicoine. 


GAL 

Meanwhile,  his  healtii,  which  was  naluraliy  weak,  Gifiiu 
declined  daily.    On  the  13th  of  May  1785,  hehad 

an  attack  of  apopkxjt  and,  in  order  to  cwnm*. 

a  retnm,  he  tnrakd,  the  Mlowiog  year,  utron 

Puglia.  In  1787,  he  made  a  longer  journey,  and 
went  as  far  as  Venice,  where  he  w;u  well  received 
by  all  tlic  men  of  letters,  as  he  was  al.-iO  at  Modena 
by  Tirabofichi,  and  by  Ccsarotti  at  Padua.  On  his 
return  to  Naples,  his  health  rapidly  decliiud ;  md 
he  died,  quietly  and  resignedly,  on  tbe  30tb  of  Oc- 
tober 1 787,  at  tlie  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Beiidet  the  worlca  already  ateotioned,  Galiani  left 
behind  bim  a  Tiriety  of  Interesting  manuscripU, 
whicli  came  into  tlie  possefsion  of  D.  Francesco  Az- 
zariti,  his  heir,  and  many  of  which,  it  is  said,  well 
deserve  publication.  Among  tJieiu  are,  1.  The  Com- 
mevtartf  on  Hurace,  tenth  the  Life.  i.  The  Lexi- 
con nf  tFordt  peculiar  to  the  SeapoUlan  Dialect,  S, 
A  Foeiieal  tn»*latioH  ^  the  AtUi-lMeraim*  4. 
A  MiieManeoitt  CnUeeticn  ^  Poelieal  Pieett*  5> 
Revi  ral  Volutin  s  full  of  f.itetious  LcUert,  Novelt, 
and  Anic.lijtc.t.  (i.  llis  ll/  iitoltiri/  Vorrespondeuce, 
whikh  would  torni,  ol  ifsilt.  a  prett\'  v.)luminou8  CoU 
lection.  A  part  of  it  was  published  at  Parts  in 
181 S,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

See  the  article  Galiami,  bjr  Gingncnl,  in  the 
J»HKranftje  UntDcridb^Toat.  XVI. 


GALVANISM. 


The  article  Galvanism.  'n\  tlic  Ki>cuthip<viVui,  lon- 
taiiis  ,-i  detniled  exposition  of  a  j^rcat  number  of  tact*, 
relative  to  this  new  and  iiitercstinij  bnuuh  of  physics. 
Since  the  time  it  appeiu^  tu  Iuimc  been  written,  va> 
nous  remarkable  phenomena  have  l>een  brought  to 
light  b^  meaoa  of  the  Voltaic  aHMratua;  and  it  ap- 
pears  to  us,  that  we  are  now  wiaHfd,  as  widl  by  the 
extension  of  knowledge  thenoe  naolting,  as  by  the 
more  profound  discussion  of  the  Galvanic  action  it- 
self, to  phu  f  its  llicory  in  a  clearer  and  mure  de- 
temilnate  point  of  view,  and  to  combine,  in  a  more 
philosophical  ninnncr,  a  number  of  facts,  of  which 
a  too  confined  examination  had  led  to  inccNisistent 
and  emitnidietery  conduaions.  Such  is  the  princi* 
pd  eUecC  ef  the  aoppikmentavy  artide  whwh  we 
now  offer  to  our  readers. 

It  seems,  first  of  all,  indispen^ible  to  eHtsblisli,  witli 
a  little  morepmriiioTi,  some  bistoriexl  ih  tails  re);rird- 
ing  the  order  in  which  the  discoveries  of  (ialvani 
and  of  Volta  were  made.  Most  authors  who  have 
WrHtan  on  tilis  subject  mention  the  origin  of  the 
diacovery  of  Galvani.  and  the  accident  uf  hi*  ob> 
servmg  eonvuknoa  in  the  muscles  of  frogs  ex« 
po«)ed  at  some  distance  from  an  electrical  inachine, 
from  which  l>e  was  drawing  s^mrks.  This  appenr- 
^ice  was,  in  fact,  the  first  which  hi-  nbservcfl  ;  and  it 
was  the  astonishment  wlud)  it  excitetl  tluit  induced 
him  to  Tary  the  drcumataiicea  of  the  expernnenit  la 


every  ])ossil)le  manner.  He  w.i.-  t]ius  leil  to  perceive, 
that  coin  ulsioiis  « t  re  produced  iu  tlie  dead  bodies 
of  IVoijs  ,  aiiiiareniiy  witliout  Ule  intervention  of  any 
exteriud  electrical  ngcnt ;  for  this  effect  took  pl^w^f 
when  the  lumbar  nerves  ing  been  laid  hai^  and 
connected  together  by  a  book  of  oapper>  were  ana. 
petided  by  tUa  hooik  to  a  baloony  of  iron,  with  the 
rails  of  which  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  came  in 
coiitactby  their  own  weight.  (Fig.  1,  Tlate  I.XXX.*) 
Hut  although  tlic  first  of  these  observation!^  ga\ e  rix.- 
to  tile  other,  their  succeKsiim  is  purely  accidental, 
as  they  lisve  not  tlic  slightest  relation  to  each  other. 
Tbe  convulaiona  excited  in  tbe  dead  bodies  of  fnigii. 
placed  near  an  dectriealniBchQie.  form  a  very  simpk 
and  ordinary  oeouirance.  On  turning:  tlR-'pbite  or 
cylinder  of  the  machine,  a  certain  ijuauiity  of  free 
electricity  \i  de\eloj>ed  by  the  fi-iction,  and  spreads 
itself  over  the  adjacent  Conductor.  Thiji  electricity, 
acting  on  all  the  suriiKnuling  iHxhes.  deC(Nnpo;<v3 
tlieir  imtural  electricities,  attracts  tliat  of  the  oppo- 
site kind,  and  repd*  die  otlier,  which  escapes  into 
the  ground,  if  any  eananunication  exists  by  whidi 
it  can  diachaqie  ttsel£  If  die  electricity,  thus  at* 
trained  by  tlie  machine,  is  not  powerful  enougli  to 
esca|>c  from  the  bodies  by  explosion  throu^di  the 
air,  it  reinains  in  them  neutralized  by  the  actinn  .it 
a.  distance.  *  But  if  we  suddenly  draw  from  the 
nadune  a  apwfc  vhlcfa  diachaiifes  it  fiir  a  mo- 


*  It  mny  be  neecaaivjr  to  icnark*  Aat  tlte  leaaaoinfa  and  iUnitfatiana  of  the  wiUer  of  diia  arttdo 
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diis  MKuMi  vmm;  tlie  dcctricity  of  the 
\  kind  which  had  been  refMiled  into  the  ground, 

returns  inrt-mtly  V>  unite  with  the  oppwite  kind  ; 
and  its  quick  pa.'ssage  excites  contractions  in  the 
iniiiiciilur  orjjRns  of  the  animal.  lUit,  since  tlie  sus- 
pension of  the  niiimal  hy  a  iiook  of  copper  to  a  rail- 
ing of  iron  also  ])ro<luces  contractions  ID  tfaeae 
muscles  at  ttte  moment  of  contact,  is  it  not  natural 
to  imagine  that  these  convulsions  are  produced  bjr 
the  accideolal  dtevdopcneot  of  aome  diactrieal  cur- 
rent, which  flna  oontaet  oocaaiaiiia?  This,  however, 
•was  not  fJslvani's  conclusion.  He  chose,  ratJier,  to 
view  tliete  motions  as  the  iineTpectetl  effect  of  a  par- 
ticular sourtf  of  electricity,  havina;  iti  seat  in  Liie 
nerves  and  muscles ;  and  the  action  of  which  he 
vainly  attempted  to  assimilate  with  that  of  the  Ley- 
doi  phiaL  But,  in  reading  the  work  vben  Galvam 
hae  opknied  Ais  hypothesis  entitled,  De  «jrifo» 
eleclrictlatis  in  matu  mutculari  commmtariut,  we  easily 
perceive,  tliat  he  liad  no  idea  of  the  true  theory  of 
tlie  electrical  influcmces;  and,  as  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  hjrpothetical  itXviui,  we  are 
the  more  led  to  admire  the  rare  sagacity  by  which 
he  baa  been  able  to  detect^  and  to  vary  with  so  much 
ar^  the  •KtnmnUiHrjr  phenomenon  of  convuUiona 
appawafly  apontMiieoa%  and  which  dunce  had  pre* 
aenesd  to  his  view. 

The  connection  of  these  pheri  ii  (  'in  with  tlio«e 
which  an  electric  current  protlucts  in  j)assiiig 
tlu^ough  our  organs,  coulrl  not  escape  so  able  an 
electrician  as  \'(>lta  ;  and  it  may  be  aaid,  that  chance 
itself,  in  making  tliem  succeed  to  the  sensible  effects 
of  the  influencee  of  artificial  eiectricity,  had  a*  it  were 
taken  care  to  indicate  dieir  true  soowe  dua  v»» 
semblance.  Volta,  accordingly ,  did  not  hesitate  con- 
cerning their  nature  ;  but,  coiu-eiving  that  tile  ex- 
citing cause  (jf  these  movements,  whatever  it  was, 
must  be  extremely  subtile,  since  it  itaU  bt^ii  pro- 
duced independently  of  the  will,  even  of  the  observer, 
he  began  to  examine  what  precise  quantity  of  clec- 
tfietty  was  necessary  to  excite  convulsions  in  the  ur- 

cana  «f  a  ftog,  bj  tendiiif  diachaigaa  ttaro^gh  then. 
He  draa  foond  nat  Ala  quantity  waa  80  extremdjr 

inconKideralite,  that  it  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  make 
the  leaves  or  threads  of  the  delicate  electrometer  he 
'11  ulc  usf  of  to  divirge  <;ensiblv.  This  result  being 
well  estabUsbed,  be  cimipared  it  with  the  other  tact, 
established  by  tlw  eapcnnents  of  Galvani,  that  the 
contact  of  two  or  more  aMetah^  of  difoank  kind«, 
wtm,  or  atleafltatdiattinie8aemedtobe,naeeaaai^ 
for  the  exdtation  of  convulsions ;  and  he  drew  this 
conclusion,  tlut  the  contact  of  these  different  kinds  of 
metaU  wa.s  tlie  real  circumstance,  though  previously 
unnotictid,  which  determined  the  sudden  develojie- 
ment  of  electricity.  Following  out  this  trtdy  funda- 
mental idea,  Volta  collected  under  one  point  of  view 
all  the  experiments  made  by  Galvani ;  pointed  out 
the  methoda  of  repealing  them  with  certain  effect, 
and  with  the  highest  depae  of  energy  of  wiiich  they 


wen  Buaoqptible ;  and*  hutly>  joined  to  iSaem.  aeveral  Cslvanlm. 
phetwnena  of  animal  wmaroon,  to  which'  tnflteient^ 

attention  had  not  as  yet  been  paid,  undoubtcilly  on 
account  of  their  being  quite  separated  from  tlu-  utiier 
facts  already  known  ;  but  winch,  rightly  examined, 
also  bore  the  most  evident  relation  to  the  irritatinc 
action  excited  in  the  living  organa  by  the  nutlUM 
contact  of  several  metals. 

Galvani  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  opinion  of 
«n  ankoal  electricity  in  onpoaitton  to  the  Profes- 
sor of  Pavia  ;  objecting  to  him  the  convulsions  ex- 
cited by  an  arc  of  a  single  metal,  and  trying  to  \  m-\ 
tile  circuins-tiinct;s  of  this  c;usc.     After  lutviiig,  tor 
example,   (juickly  prepared  a   frog,  as  described 
above,  if  we  throw  it  immediately  into  a  vessel 
of  mercury  well  cleaned,  so  that  it  may  touch  the 
metal  witli  the  muadca  <tf  ita  tiiiglu^  and  with  the 
Itunbar  noma,  it  wil  conmon^  ei^ibit  convul- 
sions.  Volta  replied,  tliat,  even  m  this  case,  tliere 
might  have  been  something  hetvrogeneuuii  m  Uic 
different  parts  of  the  conducting  arc,  either  lying  on 
the  surface  of  tJie  mercury  itsell',  or  produced  by  tlie 
coiiLict  of  the  metals  employed  in  preparing  tlie 
aniuuL    In  reality,  the  slightest  difierences  in  the 
aubatanoca  emploj^ed  to  fbnn  the  duin,  are  sufficient 
to  eidte  oonvuliians  which  were  not  produced  be- 
fore.   If  we  cover,  for  example,  the  lumbar  nerves 
of  the  frog  with  a  coating  of  unpure  lead,  gucli  as 
is  uscti  by  glaziers,  and  couipk-u;  tiie  communiratioxi 
with  the  thighs  by  an  arc  of  the  same  metal  taken 
from  the  same  »he«.-t,  aiid  consequently  of  a  nature 
exactly  similar,  we  sludl  scarcely  produce  any  effects ; 
but  if  we  -^'^i-*'  the  comnranicetiao  with  ptuified 
lead,  nidi  aa  ia  need  hf^amytn,  the  covering  of  the 
nerves  remaining  the  same,  the  convulsions  imme- 
diately begin  to  appear;  and  it  is  even  sutflcieut  u> 
rub  tlie  ate  of  a  single  nictil  against  another  metal, 
to  cooimimicate  to  it  a  nature  sufficiently  heteroge- 
neous.   Galvani,  however,  did  not  as  yet  accede  to ' 
these  remarks.    He  even  carried  his  doubts  so  Gur 
as  to  prepare  the  organs  of  the  frog  with  thin  and 
•harp-odged  platea  of  glai%— nhe  still  obtained  con- 
vainona  by  an  arc  of  a  dngle  metal,  but  only  soon 
af\er  tlie  death  of  the  animal,  and  wh(;n  tlie  irritiibility 
was  extremely  powerful.    Lastly,  after  ha\  ing  pre- 
pareil  the  frog  with  all  those  precautions,  hesuccee<!ed 
in  producing  contracticms  by  the  mere  contact  at'  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs  and  of  the  lumbar  nerves  of  the. 
animal  itself,  without  using  any  other  mbatanoe  what* ' 
ever  to  complete  the  conducting  arc.  But  if,  aa  Volta 
said,  and  as  we  shall  atWwards  prove,  electricity 
be  devclope<l  by  the  mere  contiict  of  two  metals,  it 
is  jK)ssIble  that  it  may  be  develu})ed  by  tlie  contact 
of  any  two  heterogeneou»  substaiiCeH  whatever,  such 
as  muscles  and  nerves.   If  the  action  be  much  feebler 
tlian  that  of  metal  on  metal,  it  is  necessary,  in  ceder  « 
to  show  it,  to  employ  an  electrometer  of  still  greater 
semibility,  and  anch  aa  the  orginaof  the  fioc  appear 
to  be  inimodialdy  after  death.  The  new  net  ob> 


proceed  uniformly  on  Uie  theory  of  two  electrical  fluids  existing  naturally  in  all  bodies,  and  in  ordinary 
cases,  disguising  eadi  othcr'a  oIRmC  by  a  hhid  of  mntiial  wotratiiation.  Sot  the  ailkla  BucTBictf  r 
in  tfaia  St^pptmeiit. 
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<Mt«wi«D.  aemd  bj  Galvmtj  tbafcfara^aMioiigh  otranel 
^^•^  narktlble.  wa  ftr  ftnm  omtunung  Oe  idM  «f  ~ 

only  renders  it  more  f^eneral. 
*  It        desirable,  howewr,  to  estaiMhh  this  iden 

li\  nuhj^tantial  prtMil's,  .itkI  tliis  Volfi  has  <li»tic  by  a 
aeries  ot'  experinientit,  rvpeatetl  liy  liiinM.'lf  in  presence 
of  a  Commission  of  the  mnnbers  of  the  Institute  of 
Fmice«  and  which  have  since  been  invariably  con-> 
llnMd>  M  well  by  the  members  of  this  Commiseion 
w  by  a  nuiober  of  other  phOowplier*.  A*  tliew 
erperiment-i  ar»  much  simpler  aiMl  more  cuOy  exe- 
cuted thiui  those  tr<  at('f1  of  in  tlii»  article  Galvanism, 
■w  liicli  were  made  with  Nulu'l-^ni's  Donbler ;  Hnd  m 
the  publicity  then  given  to  tlicni  furnishes  a  reply  to 
tlie  suspicion!*  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  seve- 
ral esteemed  M  nrk-^,  we  diall  Iwfe  give  a  thofta- 
bridgment  of  them.  * 

In  thne  experiments  Voha  emplciye<l  two  metal- 
lic (liscHi,  t))e  one  cf  zine,  the  other  of  copper,  two, 
«.r  two  ami  <)iu--h;iH"  inehe"  in  brcadtlt,  very  plane, 
ro;  varnislied,  imil  luivintr  in  tlieir  centres  insulating 
handlea  perixendicuiar  to  their  surlaces,  by  means  of 
M-hich  he  could  brinf^  them  into  contact  with  each 
other  without  actually  touching  any  of  them  with  the 
band.  In  thit  manner  he  ma«  these  diacfl  approach 
until  thej  touched  each  other,  aa  in  fig.  ii,  I'late 
LXXX.  •  and  then  aeparated  them,  keeping  them 

j)arall<'l  as  he  drew  them  back  :  but  .■i'^  the  eleetricity 
developed  by  a  single  coiit.iel  is  hIhhvs  extremely 
feeble,  he  did  not  iumiediately  try  it  with  the  elcetrii- 
meter.  He  armed  it  with  a  little  coniUaiser,  fig.  3,  in 
which  he  accimjulated  the  electricity  of  several  con- 
tacts, bv  making  iti  upper  pUte  conuntmicate  with  tbe 
grmin^  and  with  tine  metaIKe  iBsc  whoaa  dee> 
tricity  lie  wisbe<l  to  estimate,  tmirhing  the  under 
pkle,  vhicli  communicated  with  the  leaves  of  the 
electrometer.  This  l>cinp  <!iiii(\  he  drew  linek  the 
metallic  disc,  and  touched  it  a*  «  ell  as  tiie  other  in 
order  to  restore  them  both  to  their  natural  state;  he 
then  brought  then  again  insulated  into  contact,  i^jain 
aepamed  them,  and  applied  to  the  eoodenwr  the  one 
under  examination.  AtWr  seven  or  eight  contacts 
of  this  kind,  im  raising  the  upper  plate  of  tbe  eon- 
denser  the  leaves  (n\erL''e<l  very  nuith,  in  <rinsc(iu<-iire 
of  the  electricity  dfjM»Mtt;«l  in  the  nncii-r  pl.ite  by  the 
successive  contacts  of  the  met^illic  disi  ;  ;md  he 
wa,«  hence  enabled  to  determine  the  nature  of  this 
electricity.  • 

In  the' case,  Sat  example,  of  the  two  discs  of  cop- 
per or  zinc,  if  it  is  t)ie  cnjtper  disc  whidi  tonclieft 
the  under  plate  of  the  electrometer,  the  electricity 
whicli  makes  the  leaves  diversre  in  resinous ;  if  we 
touch  it  villi  the  7,ii:c  it  is  vitrcou-i:  thus  these 
two  metals,  insulated  and  in  the  natural  state,  are 
bmugfat  by  their  simple  contact  into  difoent  elwCri- 
cal  states;  the  sine  acquiring  an  excess  of  vitreous 
cJeelriciify,  and  the 

CMS  of  raainoaa  ckctriatgr.  For  the  anecets  of  the 


axperimcpt,  it  is  uaeAtl,  that  the  metslUe  sotfiMa 
flf  die  coodeaser  be  covered,  at  tlie  point  of  eon* 
tact,  with  a  small  leaf  of  psper,  to  prevent  any 
new  contact  of  metal  with  metal  on  the  condenxing 

plates. 

We  may  repeat  tlit»  vxperiuu^it  in  a  difierent 
nuuiher.  Inatead  of  making  one  of  the  plates  of 
the  condenser  communicate  with  the  gmwid,  laava 
them  budi  insulated  upon  theeteotmoMllir  ;  huXtMtf 
time  that  the  two  disca  of  eoMael  an  mmainf)^ 
tOQcfa  with  each  of  tlwm,  and  always  widi  tte  amne, 
each  of  the  plates  of  the  coiideii!?or,  covered,  at  the 
point  of  contact,  with  a  ieal'  ut'  }K-ijier.  As  the  (ret 
fleetrii  ities  which  they  posisecs  iire  ot"  n  contrary  na- 
ture, they  will  mutually  attract  each  other,  and  at- 
tMh  tbooselves  to  the  oontiguous  surface*  of  the 
pilailai.  After  aevecalconlacts  of  this  kind,  aepaiata 
the  platea,  and  each  of  them  wiU  beftMnd  duagad 
with  that  species  of  electricity  bdoQgtng  to  the  piMa 
with  which  it  was  Uniched. 

It  might  be  imaginetl  that  the  electricity  wliich 
is  produced  in  tl»e!«e  circunistanocs,  is  owmg  to  a 
sort  of  compression  of  the  pb^  against  each  other, 
like  tlMt  which  ariws  when  we  press  gummed 
against  a  metallic  plate.  But  it  is  easy  to  pros 
tile  action  wbuh  m  devakped  duiing  the  contact  of 
metals  is  quite  of  a  dllTerent  kind,  and  is  excited  by 
.1  recipriK  il  mfltienee  vcjilt  b  dt  rnnijjoses  their  luiturnl 
clectricilieh.  l\i  establi-ll  thn*  e.ijiital  t;u  t,  \  <>Jta  raa<ie 
the  t'ollowiiii;  experiment :  He  tbnneti  a  thin  metal- 
lic plate  with  two  pieces,  €,  Z,  tig.  4,  the  one  Z  of 
sine,  the  otiier  C  of  ctmper,  soldered  end  to  end ; 
then  takinig  between  ne  Sngm  the  estremi^  Z» 
eomposedor  vine,  he  tonched  with  the  eopper  extre- 
mity the  upper  plate  of  ;i  rciiid(  ns^T,  «  !iieh  is  also 
of  cop)<er,  .ind  the  \nuii  r  pljitc  ot'  w  hich  commtmi- 
(■jai-*!  with  the  j,'roiuid-  Alter  tjie  ciintact,  tlie  plate, 
which  has  been  tuucheti,  was  touitd  to  be  electrified 
reainoaily.  This  is  entirely  conformable  to  thepse< 
ceding  experiments ;  only  we  need  not  here  appre» 
hend  any  compression  or  any  separatie»il»et.weenlbe 
mftlleciiles  of  zinc  and  those  of  copper,  since  their 
juxt»positi(>n  is  permanently  ei>tablished,  and  the 

contact  upon  tile  CKtiih Mm  r  t.ikcs  ]ilace  between 
C(>p]«r  hikI  copptT,  wiiiih  caiiiiot  ti«vt:l>j)M:  aiiy  new 
electricity  :  in  order  that  tlie  electricity  thus  pro- 
duced by  a  tingle  contict  may  be  veryapuarcnt,  the 
condenser  must  be  much  luir^  than  that  «f  Ae 
ckctramater,  and  its  condensmg  power  coniidef- 
ahle. 

Wi  m.-iv  rtill  obtain  similriv  efTects  without  touch- 
inir  tile  plHte  of  «inc  with  the  (iu^^ers,  but  merely 
hv  holdiiiii  11  !i«'t\\e.  n  sticks  .it' tjlnss,  or  iil'any  other 
i-isiiUiing  KubittaiH't-'.  liul  as  this  plate  now  com- 
mtinicnte^  no  more  with  tlie  ground,  it  must  Iw 
brou^  in  contact  with  some  body  of  a  g^ttX  cspa- 
ci^.  nvtn  which  it  way  receive  die  deoirici^  to  rai^ 
niditothecoOaccuurnibtteaf  dweondenaer.  tUais 


•  The  autluir  of  this  ;inicl(<  w;is  hiin-<  It'  n  Avitue-s  i,i  tltose  espcritiu-nt«  :  lie  formed  one  ot"  the  tonin- fu- 
sion of  tlie  institute  appointed  tu  examine  thcxn ;  and  was  also  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  ol'  tbe  Jieport 
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t>  fltdrar  by  vAtg  •  pUrte  of  zinc  of  a  large  eur- 
'  face,  or  what  ia  still  better,  by  nukmg  it  towdl  the 
inside  of  a  large  I^eyden  jar,  coated  witldn  iridi  ■ 
leaf  of  /.iiu'.  iiiid  of  wfiic'i  the  externrJ  Mirfacp,  coated 
alto  with  the  same  mrUil,  is  in  cunununicwtion  with 
the  ground. 

Thi*  experiment  being  fini«li«d,  repeat  it  in  a  re- 


this  contact,  the  plali!,  tint  twuclwcl,  will  nenarre-  GdT»iu«n. 
c«iv«  aa^  aensible  qnanlilj  of  electricity.    The  same 
thing  will  happen,  even  If  the  liquid  contained  in 

the  tiiln'  .'iliDuld  act  chfiiiioilly  on  the  stojij)er  nt' 
copper;  at  \ciist  if  we  do  nut  employ  very  great 
iiiiisses  ot  liquid  and  of  metal  acting  violently  on 
each  other ;  for,  in  tliat  case,  it  k  well  known,  that  th« 


vernc  order.  Take  between  the  fingers  th,;t  extrcini>  chemical  combination  of  two  snbstances  developea 
C  of  tba  phlc  wUdk  i«  of  oaoper,  aud  touch  with  electrid^ ;  a»  Lavoiner  and  Ltfiux  obierved^  ia 
-  ineexlTCid^tiwiipijer  purteof  llieeandtRaer,  diaaolTiiiif  meral  iwinidt  of  iim  fiUngs  in  sulplnurie 


which  is  also  of  Copper.  Fi^.  .*,  Plate  LXXX.  • 
When  wc  put  an  end  to  this  contact,  ami  rai-^f  u])  tlic 
plate  which  wn^  a|)]ilit"(l  to  the  ( (niiicnser,  it  does  not 
acquire  any  clectru  ity.  although  the  interior  plale 
OOnuniinicateit  witli  tlu-  ground.  In  this  expe- 
rinMa^  neverthclesa,  the  oomer  and  tbti  xiiK  atiU 
comurankate  together,  and  itul  touch  eacbother  aa 
aft  lint ;  the  only  difoenoe  ooDBiata  in  liua,  that  the  . 

two  i^eces  of  copper,  whidi  communicate  wfdi  the  mm ;  and,  what  finally  indicate*  a  very  decided  dis- 


scid.  But,  it  i*  eviilcnt,  that  the  clectricinr  deve- 
loped in  this  case  is  totally  diflerent  from  the  phe- 
nomenon produced  by  tlie  cont^ict  of  lactals  or  of 
hcierogeneous  substances  in  general ;  since,  in  the 
last  case,  the  smallest  quantities  of  these  substancea 
soldered  toge^tett  and  wliicb,  by  their  dienucil  aoi" 
tion,  do  not  produce  on  eadi  oAer  anj  lenfliUe  a)> 
much  power  as  the  largest  roa»- 


sinc,  were  then  placed  end  tn  enil,  wliilc,  In  tin-  se- 
cond esperinit'lit,  tliey  were  pl.ici'xl  l<et\i  i-en  tile  op- 
po«ito  ends  of  theeinc.  \Vh;:tover  Ix'  tiie  cause,  tlu  n, 
which  developes  the  electricitVt.  it  acta  like  an  at- 
tractive or  rcj^ulsive  force,  vhiN^  it  eioTtcd  redpro* 
cally  bj  the  xinc  on  the  copper,  and  ib»  comor  en 
the  mtc  In  die  first  experiment,  whete  die  two 
piwci  of  copper  lire  nn  the  same  side  widi  the  zinc, 
thii  force  is  olio-R  ed  to  exert  itself,  and  the  electri- 
city which  it  disenijai^'e?!,  sprcnd-,  over  tiie  pl  ite  of 
copper  of  the  condenser.  Hiit,  in  tJu-  Hec<inil  ex- 
periment, where  ttie  y.iuc.  is  situated  between  the 
two  plates  of  copperj  the  electromotive  action,  what- 
ever be  its  nataw,  b  nnted  equally  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  sine,  and  cannot,  tfacKlbre,  develope  any  elec- 
tricity. 

The  metals,  and  a  ffrcat  nnniher  of  non-iTietullic 
substance!;,  act  in  lliis  manner  on  their  n.itural  elec- 
tricities when  we  brinf»  them  in  cont.n-t  with  e*<  li 
odter  i  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  this  pro- 


tini  tion  between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena,— if 
we  try  ouccebsively  to  eistimate  on  the  condenser  the 
elR  ct-i  of  tl)e  mutual  contact  of  metals  with  metals, 
and  of  metals  with  the  most  powerful  acids,  using  in 
equal  masses,  and  for  the  liquids  the  little 
above  deeeribed,  it  will  be  finmd,  that  the 
Ive  force,  esetted  by  the  iiMBedlaleceniact 
of  the  metals,  and  tfie  liquid  conduelDtB,  ivabiolntely 
imperceptible. 

liul  tins  pro))erty  enables  lifjuids  to  transmit  the 
reciprocal  action  i>etween  tiie  copper  and  aiiic  with- 
out weakening  it  by  their  contact.  Thus,  for  exain> 
pie,  if  we  take  the  second  experiment  (fig.  5),  where 
the  zinc  was  placed  between  two  piecei  irf  oqiper, 
w«  htm  tMtOi  ibtlt,  in  that  ca<ie,  the  electromotive 
(faNoa,  exerted  upon  the  sine,  Ix-in^  equal  and  con- 
trary, there  wa.t  no  developenient  of  electricity,  and 
the  condenser  was  not  eh.nrp-d.  Hut,  if  In-tweeri 
tile  zinc  iUid  the  eolle<-tijirr  plate,  wliich  is  of  copper, 

 ,  J        we  interpose  a  stratum  of  conducting  liipiid,  such, 

different  degrees  to  every  body  in   fiw  instance,  as  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  piece  of  paper 


Ameog  all  die  combinationa,  then,  that 
may  arise  from  it,'thefe  wiH  be  some  whete  lite  pNH 

duction  of  electricity  will  be  more  powerful,  and 
others  where  it  -will  be  feebler  and  even  insensi- 
ble. In  the  first  class  are  the  hetero^'enejjus  tni  taU, 
when  tiiey  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  otiier  ; 
in  the  last  are  found  ]iurc  water,  saline  solutions, 
and  even  liquid  acids,  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  at  with  metals< 

To  veriiy  this  pnifMity,  take  •  tube  of  glass  open 
aft  its  two  extremities:  shut  one  of  them  with  a 
StOpI>er  of  coj)p<'r,  terniin.tted  belnw  !>y  a  ^tIck  of 
the  same  metal,  wluth  ts  prolonged  within,  as  is  re- 

Eresi-nted  in  fifr-  (>,  and  fill  this  tube  w  ith  any  of  the 
quids  above  mentioned,  with  water,  for  example, 
with  saline  WoMkmtf  Ct  even  with  an  acid  ;  we  shall 
then  have  an  amBgenent  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  plates  of  liac  and  of  co(>per  soldered  end  to  end. 
But  the  electromotive  property  will  be  inconipar&- 
bly  weaker.  For,  if  we  try  it  in  the  same  manner, 
by  touching  with  the  fni^rer  the  licpiid  in  the  tube, 
and  carrying  the  stick  of  copper  to  the  plate  of  the 
condenser,  which  is  precisely  the  same  mode  as  in  the 
ilMn,  how  often  soever  we  repeat 


moiafeened  with  some  saline  aolution,  then  the  ccop 
denaarwill be  charged.  This  iMetmedhtlebodyia  now 

tllen  sufficient  to  prevent  the  elect romotive  action  of 
the  plate  upon  the  rinc,  which  only  becomes  uumifest 
ilurinsf  cont.ict  ;  it  cannot,  at  tlie  s;inic  time,  supply 
thiii  action  itself,  as  its  own  eiectroinottve  force  is  so 
very  weak  and  insensible ;  and,  lantl y,  in  consequence 
of  itJ  conducting  quality,  it  is  enabled  to  transmit 
the  electricity  of  the  zinc,  if  tlic  latter  acquires  any 
thing  above  its  natucal  abare.  The  7.inc,  therefiice,  ia 
now  m  a  condition  pecoUarly  adapted  fiw  this  dcve- 
lopement,  being  interposed  between  two  bodies  wliich 
tijuch  it,  and  of  which  the  ooe,  namely  the  eoj)per, 
exerts  on  it  a  sensible  elet:troniot;ve  action,  while 
that  of  the  other,  namely,  the  bquid,  is  but  ex- 
tremely feable.  The  production  of  electricity  tlten 
will  9»  do  Mmly  aa  well  asif  the  cine  wen  inaulaU 
ed  in  the  air;  and,  ftem  die  eenummieation  wbiili 
is  farmed  by  the  humid  conductor,  it  must,  besides, 
necessarily  happen  tlut  this  conductor,  and  tlie  plate 
of  the  condenser  on  which  it  lies,  will  divide  between 
them  the  superabundant  electricity  of  the  zinc,  until 
they  scqdfo  •  icpoUve  ftvce  cxacdy  eqattl  to  its 
own. 
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Hence,  if  we  aolder  together  two  thin  cIrcuUr 
jdstes,  the  one  of  sine  and  the  otiier  of  copper,  and 
ify  after  having  laid  this  oanipoiiiid  pUtke  with  the 


eajmir  md»  on  the  bund,  we  cover  the  line  nda 
wwi  a  huniMl  condnctor,  wh 

is  iiwiiNiblc,  with  a  piece  of  fl(>t!i,  for  (•xamjilc, 
.'W)ukf'<l  in  w.Tter,  or  sonie  sjiliiie  !«iliiti<ni,  .-ill  the 
condiu  tiiif,'  hcxlies  M  h'ch  wo  ]ilac'c  alxne  tfiU  ■^v-tem 
will  dure  in  the  excess  of  the  vitreoiu  electricity  of 
the  ebic  eidei  end  of  the  bomid  body  iriiich  covers  it. 
If  then,  on  dua  fint  tyitan,  we  place  another  auiMkr 
one,  ao  that  its  copper  aide  vmy  lie  en  the  moiat* 
met!  cloth,  this  second  system  will  then,  as  a  condurt- 
inff  body,  share  the  excess  of  the  vitrcnms  electricity 
ni'  the  fir^t  zinc  side;  ami  the  ■h'C'iiikI  [lifci-  of  zinc 
will,  besides,  take  ii  new  excciiei  of  elettridly  equal- 
Iv  vitreous,  produced  by  the  electromotive  force  of 
Um  caftper  to  which  it  is  soldered.  In  tlitu  adding 
aoGoemvely  aevaral  aimiUr  8>-steras  on  each  other, 
we  oMnin  m  l^panittu  in  which  the  electric  state  of 
the  «Mcce«s[ve  plecea  will  go  on  augmenting  from 
the  hotiiMn  to  the  top,  RcooFdmif  to  the  nninbcr  of 

p«ir«  'iiperinipnsed. 

^SlK■)l  iv  till-  Htimir.iblc  itivininiciit  now  uiiivcrsalU' 
known  under  the  name  ol  the  t'uHaic  i'dr,  and  liy 
which  l>oth  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  hn\  e 
obtained  sudi  aataniahing  neauha.  To  comprehend 
rif^htly  its  elieeca,  we  muat  analyie,  whJi  pteddon, 
the  efectrical  state  irhich  the  different  pieces  that 
coinjKjw  it  assume,  as  well  aa  the  changes  that  arise 
when  we  mwkv  any  of  them  cammiuucaCe  with  the 
ground  or  wiUt  a  conductor. 

To  present  this  analysis  in  the  simplest  form,  we 
shall  first  (appose  that  the  humid  bodies  interposed 
between  the  pairs  of  metallic  slates,  serve  abaoiutdy 
AO  other  ptnpoee  than  to  conduct  flrom  the  one  to 
the  other  the  tree  electricity  which  ui  developed  on 
the  surface  of  thepifci's,  and  that  tliosr  liquids  tlian. 
«'lve«  do  not  in  the  least  contribute  In  tin-  ]ir(Kluc- 
tion  of  the  electricity  with  whtcii  the  culunin  is 
charged.  This  supposition,  which  we  do  not  ofl«r  as 
at  all  definitive,  but  merely  as  tlie  first  case  whi^  ire 
submit  to  examination,  wul  have  ^  advantiige  of 
ahowh^f  diitinetly,  libit  pbanoraene  which  may  be 
produced  by  tlie  mutual  contact  alone  of  the  metallic 
plates,  and  by  the  circulation  of  the  electricity  which 
results  ("roni  it.  ^^'e  shall  iirst  then  examine  it'  this 
be  sufficient  tu  represent  all  the  phenomeiui,  and,  se- 
condly, what  roodificatiaiu  nuut  be  implied  to  inake 
it  embrace  tliem. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  a  single  pair  of  metaUic 

Siecea  fivned  of  •  pUtte  of  ainc  aoldeted  or  firmly 
xed  te  ■  plate  of  copper  of  equal  dimennons ;  and 
place  the  copper  side  in  coninmnlaitioii  witli  tlie 
ground.  Thi«  side  will  then  be  in  the  natuml  .state, 
but  the  zinc  M<le  will  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
free  vitreous  electricity,  the  total  amount  of  which 
we  thall  represent  by  +  1.  The  value  of  this  unity 
depend*  on  the  extent  of  the  two  j^etes,  and  wOl  be 
pn))>nrtionaI  to  their  smfiiee. 

The  copp«  r  side  ronuininlculint;  always  with  the 
|»round,  wo  place  on  the  zinc  side  a  piece  of  cloth 
)io,Hk«Hl  With  saline  water,  or  with  any  other  liquid 
irunductor  whose  electromotive  action  is  insensible. 


Then  the  free  electricity  of  the  zinc  side  will  spread  Gilnsin. 
itself  over  tlie  surface  of  the  conductor;  bat  as  the^  *  » 
sine  must  necessarily  alwi^a  poaicat  the  cxcMS  of 
vitreous  dectrici^  which  its  contact  with  the  copper 
requires,  it  will  draw  a  new  sum>ly  fVom  the  copper, 
and  the  latter  from  the  groumf.  All  thl.s  is  but  a 
Kttiiple  consequmrenf  the  experiment  of  \  olt;<,  rtbit- 
ed  above. 

Take  now  a  new  piece  of  copper  and  zinc,  similar 
to  the  first,  and  after  having  toudMd  itft  easier  side 
and  insulated  it,  place  this  side  upon  the  maisteiwd 
dodi,  as  is  represented  in  tm.  7.  According  to  Volta, 

twoactions  now  begin  \firit,ihe  sincsideof  this  second 
piece  preserves  the  excess  of  vitreous  electricity  4-  1 , 
whicli  it  acquires  from  its  contact  with  the  cop)Kr. 
Second,  file  whole  system  of  tiie  piece  shares  tlie  free 
electricity  of  the  cloth,  as  every  otlier  contlucting 
b<xly  would  do.  The  cloth  roiews  this  dectri- 
city,  by  drawnig  «  >nppi|y  ftom  the  inferior  pieee 
«f  sine,  this  latter  firam  ue  OOpper,  and  die  Mnicr 
frooi  the  ground ;  so  that,  after  •  certahi  tto^  wfiteh, 
if  the  c<tii<luctibility  I>e  perfect,  must  be  infinitely 
sliort,  there  arises  a  stjite  of  electrical  equilibnum 
w  here  the  quantities  of  fri>e  electricity  ave  SUdi  M  il 
represented  in  the  I'ulbwing  table : 


Superior  piece. 


Zinc  sidci.  Z«  aoidered  to  , 
Copper  aide,  C>,  oomnuuu- 
cating  widi  ue  moisteB* 
ed  cloth, 
I  Zinc  side,  Z ,  soldered  to  C , , 
Inferior  piece,  \  Copper  side,  C,,  comniuni- 
(,  eatii«  Willi  the  gMmid, 


On  tlm  system,  la^  a  second  dodi,  diSQ  •  ttird 
piece  cf  ceraer  eod sme  in  the  aame  manner,  %.  8; 
the  sine  ameof  dlis  new  piece  wiU  preserve  its  excess 

of  vitreous  electricity  +  1  ;  hut,  besides  this,  it  will 
share,  like  every  condiic-tiiip  bo<ly ,  the  free  electricity 
of  the  inferior  jiieces,  whicli  will  Ih'  supplied  at  the 
exnence  of  the  ground;  and  when  the  electxicsl  state 
wiU  latm  became  iwnwiinwit,  we  shaU  Jm?* 


Recea. 


Piece  2. 


Piece  1. 


>lclered  to 


r  betide,  Z,  soldered  to  C^, 

J  Coppi  r  side,  C,  coitununi- 
eating  with  the  moisten- 
ed cl<  l1i 
'  Zinc  .'•ide,  , 
Cojtper  f-idt ,  L 
eating  with  the  moistened 
cloth  c,, 
I  Zinc  side,  Z,,  soldered  to  C|, 
■<  Copper  side,  C|,  communi* 
^  cetii^  with  the  gKNiiid, 


i' 

tjinmuni- 


+  2 
+  2 


+  i 
+  0 


Rv  eontinuiiiij  always  the  su|K-r)>osition  of  }>air>  in 
the  same  maimer,  the  quantities  oi'  free  vitreous  elec> 
tricity  will  increase  fiwn  liM  boMom  to  tap,  in 
■a  anthmetical  progrcsdoo. 

This  dteory  suppoees  that  tlie  trsMnisdoB  of  die 
electricity  through  the  moistened  cloths  is  effected 
without  any  diminution.  Such  is  the  with  a  per* 
feet  dcijrei' of  conductibility.  \\  c  admit,  be-iihs,  that 

the  liquids  interposed  between  tlie  metallic  dements 
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■  rxprls  oil  tlicni  a  fiirce  wliich  litliri*  amounts  to  no- 
'  thing  or  in  mo  iriiliiii;      to  be  entirely  ovvrlooked. 

Finally,  to  piisit  froin  otu-  df-niontto  another* we llAve 
joined  to  ttiesed«t*atbiril.  namely,  that  the  csceM  of 
•Iflctricily  +1,  wfaidt  the  sine  take*  from  the  cop- 
per, i«  the  sanie  in  these  two  metak,  whether  tJiey 
arc  in  tlie  natural  state  or  not.  Tliis  last  supposition 
'  t In- .-iiiiplest  that  We  iau  mn\\i\  It  is  not,  hnv,-. 
evx  Tj  ii  supposition  «>t"  wliid)  t'uii<laiiu"iitiil  t  xpc- 
riiiicntit  above-mentioned  afford  any  proof.  We  havo 
heard  it  said  bpr  Coulomb,  thitt  he  hii<l  veriti«'d  thin 
law,  and  HuX  it  had  appeare<l  to  him  exiirt.  It  is 
dear  that  it  cuuiot  well  be  eatabUafaed  without  tlie 
tad  ot  liu  electric  balance,  and  without  measuring 
the  quantitic*  of  free  electricity  at  different  heights 
in  iiny  pile  ;  but  »uch  observjitioiis  would  l>e  afleet- 
et\  Itv  the  I'Diist.iiit  iin]iiTt'i  itiim  in  t!ii-  (undiiililii- 
litj  of  the  hunu<l  coiiduetorK,  and  by  se^  eral  otiier 
GMMef,  which  we  shall  ex.'unine  afterwards.  Ue  thix, 
howeveTj  aa  it  may,  let  for  the  prewnt  oilinit  tlie 
cqiud  dilfannoe  in  queKtion,  and  eruk'tivour  to  trace 
the  oanMqncncea  by  calculatiaii,  though  Uiii  •bonld 
only  lead  at  firat  to  an  approxmtation. 

First,  then,  if  wc-  tmii  !i  with  one  Ii-iml  the  b.isc 
of  the  jiile,  iitid  tj'.rrv  tlie  uthir  li.md  tr>  its  siun- 
mit.  all  the  cxce-s^'s  of  tlettricity  -f  1,  -f  'i,  -f  .■(, 
of  the  different  pieces,  niunl  ihsclwrgc  themwlvcs 
through  the  organs  into  the  ground.  Suppo!«ing 
the  trananiiiuuon  of  electricity  in  the  interior  of 
the  pile  perfectly  fircc,  or  only  very  rapid  compar> 
ed  with  ita  tran8rais«ion  through  the  organs,  this 
discharge  ought  to  produce  a  shocic  Uke  that  of 
the  Leyilcn  jiir  ;  Imt  w  ith  this  rcnx.irk able  differ- 
ence, that  the  sensation  will  apju-ar  to  continue  ;  for 
the  pile  recharging  itself  ut  the  cxpence  of  the 
groond  mBcb  quicker  tlian  the  or^.ins  nf  hvin<^ 
bodies  can  iSmiug^  it,  the  superior  pti-<  e  will  lie  ul- 
ways  abMMt  as  Itn^y  charged  aa  betote  the  onw 
ta^.  Expeticnoe  entirdy  coniima  dwae  view*; 
and  w-e  can  also  pro<lurp,  in  the  s.ime  ni.inricr, 
hut  with  infinitely  greater  iutf  nsity,  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  t.osti'  .-ii'-d  of  li^rlit  which  are  cxeiteil  by  n 
single  pair  of  pieces,  and  are  deacribed  in  the  article 
Galvanism,  in  the  Enej/depm^Bo. 

If  it  be  required  to  duooTcr  in  tliia  caae  the  quan^ 
tilj  «f  tikotnci^arliich  foma  the  diecibarge  at  eve« 
ry  eootae^  «•  bavc  only  to  take  the  snm  of  the 
quantttfea  of  eleetrieity,  which,  according  to  tlie 
prcecdiiifr  (lr<hKt'ons  evi-t  in  i  stiite  of  frifdom  in 
tl)e  diifcreat  part*  of  t!ie  app,*ratu<.  Hat.  to  simpli- 
fy this  estimate,  we  nuiy  supjHisi'  tlie  nioi-teneil 
cloths  TTiftnitcly  thin,  ,md  neglect  the  quantity  of 
eU-ctruity  wliieii  ;itt.iches  itHelf  tO  their  exterior 
boundariea ;  then  the  pieoeding  qvaadfeieB,  which  are 
^tifnaad  orer  die  mrfinea  of  copper  and  of  line, 

■  will  be  tbe  only  sums  to  be  taken ;  and  the  amount 
will  be  found  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  num- 
ber of  pjiirs,  tli<iiii,di  it  will  prejiently  be  seen  that  tliis 
result  is  fxtr(ni(!y  fiitrehlefl  by  the  imperfect  con- 
dia  tihility  of  the  inoisteneii  IhhIu  n  interposed  be- 
tween the  pairs,  and  tiu-uugh  wbicit  the  transmisaion 
ia  effected. 

Wc  have  supposed  the  pile-  fitted  up  in  the  or< 
def   c<yper,  moistare,  unc,  cupper,  &c. ;  the 
VOI»  IV.  FART  II. 


Iiiecc  of  i'0])per  comrmuiic'ttiiif:  witli  the  gfound.  G»lv»m«iii. 
Jut  we  may  also  arrange  il  ui  a  revcrst.-  order,  -*  y"^^ 
nanuhf,  ainc,  copper,  moisture,  sine,  &c.  by  form* 
ing  tae  oauununicatkin  with  the  ground  and  the 
n«t  iiicce  of  snie.  lo  ibis  caae,  the  theoty  will 
be  quite  tlie  juuue,  only  that  the  uni^  4-1  he* 
come  negative ;  or  the  quantitiea  of  free  electriri- 
tv     ill  he  of  .1  rcM'KMis  nnture. 

In-ie*id  iif  liiyiiig  the  metallic  plates  uImac  each 
I  i  lu  r,  in  a  vertical  coliunn,  we  may  place  thcni  ho- 
rixontally  and  parallel  t«)  each  otlier,  on  insidatin^ 
supports  ;  on  stickit,  for  example,  of  voi-nished  glaM  ; 
then,  inataad  of  inter^iafr  between  tltem  pieoea  of 
cloth,  wfaidi  would  withtldBeulty  itimd  upright,  we 
may  form,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  a  serii  s  of  ,n 
kind  of  trouglis,  of  which  they  become  Uie  extreme 
hinnidaries  ;  ;uk1  into  theDC  troughs  pour  the  liquids 
which  are  to  serve  as  con«luctors.  This  is  called  the 
Trough  apparatus, fig.  ft,  Plate  LXXX.*  Wcmayalso 
!i4>lder  together.  And  end  to  end^  tlipe  of  copper  and  of 
ainc,  bent  at  their  point  of  jrniCtion,  ao  that  each  metal 
may  Iw  plunged  into  a  vaaa  er  cup  of  gU«{,  or  of 
porcelain,  partly  filled  widi  a  liquid  condnctor.  A 
M'ries  (if  slmil.ir  vessels  fonus  .in  electroinoti'cc  el:  lin  , 
of  which  the  cxUeiiiitics  may  be  brought  eircuiiu  l  v 
roun<l  towards  each  otlier,  for  the  convenieute  of 
makins  experiments.  Fig.  10.  I'his  it>  wliat  V  olta 
calls  Ae  apparatna  De  lastet  ^  Counmne.  But  in 
whatever  wagr  Aia  qparatus  be  arraiiged*  the  prin* 
ciplc  of  its  action  ia  evidantly  die  same;  and  the 
theory  we  have  explaine<l  applies  equally  to  all. 

Let  us  now  apply  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pile, 
or  in  general  to  the  laxt  plate  of  the  appnnitns,  a 
condenser,  the  inferior  plate  of  w  In'eh  communicates 
with  the  grouitd.  Previous  to  the  mnt.ict,  this  plate, 
which  we  shall  always  suppose  of  ainc,  pfissessed  a 
degree  of  free  vitreous  electricity  corresponding  to 
iu  xank  in  the  pfle-  The  condenser  carriea  off  • 
part  of  this,  which  die  nnc  inmiediatdy  aupplw* 
from  thp  inferior  picri\  thii  from  the  following,  arwl 
so  on  to  tlie  last,  \shich  draws  the  whole  from  the 
frrniuHi.  'I'his  !iio\  eiiielit  nitist  continue  until  the 
superior  pieee  baa  re-acquired  iIk  !<univ  qiuuitity  of 
free  diMtricity  which  it  {MMtiicssed  at  first,  and  which 
cotrespends  to  its  situation.  Thus  the  conductor 
will  be  charged,  until  tbe  dactricity  spread  over  its 
colkctbig  jdalc,  baa  the  mmt  vepulaiTe  fiairee  aa  tbi* 
plate  of  the  pile  with  which  it  fa  in  contact. 

Were  the  pile  fitted  up  in  .i  contT;iry  order,  the 
Stinc  eoniinnnie.itinii  witii  tlie  ground,  tlie  free  elec- 
tricity at  its  snnniiit  would  1)0  vesiTioii,;.  and  the 
clinrije  of  the  cumlt-ii.'*er  would  be  equal  to  the  pre- 
eediii;;,  but  nlM>  rcsiuouSi  all  theSC  reSUlt*  aM  COD- 
iurmable  to  observation. 

As  the  electricity  of  the  eohonn  accumuUtes  in 
the  cnntlenser,  «o  it  may  spread  itself  in  the  interior 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  of  an  electrical  battery,  the  ex- 
ti"rior  part  ot  which  (dintnunicates  w  ith  the  ground; 
and,  .»!*  thf  pde,  in  proportion  as  it  (.Li»t:h;u"ge«,  rc- 
chargj's  itself  again,  from  the  ground,  the  hatters . 
put  in  communication  with  its  insulated  pole,  will 
charge  itself  equally  well,  whatever  be  its  capaciqp', 
until  the  Rpuhnva  force  of  its  ftce  elcctrici^  caaiea 
to  MImms  tbiftwUcb«i«i  at  tfic  pole  witt  which 
91 
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,  md  whkb  b  iudacddMNlirtetyiiMMMBy  to 
the  (M*  flf  die  pik^  «Bd  to  iMUttre  it  iridk 


tiB  tcSL  tSb 


it  is  in  contact-    If  we  then  withdraw  the  batt<rry, 
it  will  givt  a  shook  corrcspaading  to  tJu«  rtjnilsive 
force ;  and  this  also  \'i  confirmed  by  experiment. 
In  order  that  the  action  of  the  condenser  on  the  ap. 

Cratus,  either  of  the  pile  qt  the  troughs,  may  be  regu- 
oaanui^  and  m  powerful  as  pouible,  mgmiienA 
cm  mwt  be  tekcn  to  form,  between  its  pMce  aiBd 
the  poles  of  the  iqpperatiu,  tbn  nuMi  perfect  communi. 
catknu.  For  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  !>ein(f 
exce^siM-lv  nvinute,  the  least  ubstai!'  is  niTii  ■  '  i 
stop  thetu,  or,  at  least,  considerably  U>  retiird  tiieir 
propagation  ;  and  in  that  CAse  the  cmiticnser  will  take 
much  less  electric  itv  than  it  would  have  done  if  the 
communications  hail  been  pcrfbct  It  is  even  much 
trone,  if  the  mode  of  caanmiiiiieetidii  is  itself  veii* 
ri>1e ;  es  wlwn  we  hoU  Ae  condeoaer  in  the  hmai, 
anrl  ni'i  i  Iv  phice  on  the  gtunmit  of  the  pile  the  ex- 
treiuit_y  oi  a  metallic  wire  fixed  to  it§  collecting  plate. 
In  tliis  c^',  if  we  apply  it  sev<  r  il  t  mes  in  biu  ces- 
aim  to  the  saiae  pile,  tlie  (juaiitities  of  electricity 
widi  which  it  is  charged  may  var}-  in  an  iii.stant 
ftviB  one  to  three,  or  evea  finir  times  greater  or  leeii 
in  piece  of  that  Mfftct  degree  of  equally  whidt  we 
wodd  obtain  win  ft  noM  wiftem  BMde  of  I 
nication,  i 
discover 
exactness. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  appara- 
tUS^  which,  .ai\er  many  trial's,  we  have  found  the 
,  conunodioua.  On  a  stuiid  table,  fix  with  screws 
I  of  wood  AB,  fig.  lit  omrcted  with 
taatf  A  of  this  |HffBlTf]||«yijprt 
carries  a  cone  of  metal,  truncated,  well  poluhed, 
and  on  which  the  pile  is  laid.  The  other  extre- 
mity B  carries  an  upright  an^^  .n  :i\  eable  stick  of  me- 
tal TT,  terminated  by  a  tnetal  plate,  to  which  the 
foot  of  the  condenser  is  (irmly  fixed  by  a  metal 
•crew.  This  inrtrtiment  may  then  be  aqiasted  to 
the  he^t  of  the  pile,  with  whidk  the  exijcrhnenu 
wenede  without  eitcfing  the  pn^vconditioR  of  the 
conunontcatMNia.  The  platee  mede  tiee  of  ere  all  of 

t!iL  >,Li;ic  dimensions,  ana  each  plate  of  zinc  is  strong- 
ly atlached,  but  not  M)klere<l,  ttj  tlic  corrc^p<uuUng 
plate  of  copper,  so  tti,\t  tlii-  (uTit;irt  in  this  manner 
always  completely  esubliilied  between  them.  Wo 
hm  only,  then,  to  dispoae  ibt  purt^above  mii 

be Ndcened  identieel|^*Aie eame.  Aa  di^m« 

perfectly  plane,  the  pile  may  be  easily  enough  erect- 
ed by  placing  them  above  each  other,  wiuiout  any 

lateral   ■.U[l))(irt.-,    ail'l    I  'V    tlll^    I'.U'LIum.I   \l  c  jlL-n  mi.J 

that  kmd  ol' coinnmnicAtiun  between  tlie  jwltb  >>t  iha 
pile,  which  arises,  to  the  great  injurj-  of  the  appara- 
tus, from  the  imperfect  insulation  of  these  supports. 

Lastly,  to  Citablhh  eenstantly,  and  in  the  same 
miifann  manner^  the  contact  of  the  condeoaer  with 
Ae  top  of  tfie  pile,  place  or  dlh  ■  litde  cop  of 
iron,  filled  '.'■  itii  nuTit.r^  ,  mid  whose  infi-ricT  siirfncr 
is  perfeftl_y  lial  ,  Aud  iet  us  suppose,  th,,t  O.IK-  (  A'rc- 
mity  of  the  fle.xilde  stick  of  tne  conilrn  t  r  n.-ulr 
with  iron,  as  the  little  cop  itself;  then,  when  iIil  m 
etrument  is  actuated  to  the  height  of  the  ;|)ilr,  c 
hftve  only  to  immerse  the  end  aC  this  stick  mto  the 
nuereiiry,  by  means  of  a  tiibe  of  varnished  glaa^  and 
ahtndeniiig  the  ilidi  to  iti  own  elaitiei^,  we  an 


certain  of  obtaining  a  contact  hs  fqual  and  instanta-  Galnrism. 
neou^  as  jKjsiible;  which' may  al.xo  be  still  fartJier  ^'^V^'' 
prolongetl,  to  obM  i  vi-.  if  il«Mr,  il,  tlic  i.id uence  of 
time  on  the  charge  of  the  conden^er.  When  tlie  alick 
is  taken  out  of  mercury,  we  raise  the  collecting 
plate  quite  parallel  to  itself,  and  touch  it  with  the  fisM 
inffl^tHHH^  iiaii  tiie  electrical  httlfrnff-  (Sec  Blio* 
TKicrnr,  Slfytanair.^  We  ranlace  this  m  its  glass 
case,  and  the  monMe  dnk  or  the  balanne,  wnich 
II  IV  be  suj)po!ied  in  its  natural  state,  touching  it.  Is 
iuiine<liately  rejKlled  to  a  c<?rtiun  distance,  whii  h  we 
can  obs<T\  e  ;  or  still  l>ettcr,  we  may  turn  the  thread 
of  suspension,  until  the  dink  is  brought  to  a  fixed  dis> 
tanoe  from  the  sphere.  Whichever  way  we  adcp^ 
o  the  disk  will  beotane  electrified  by  the  contact  at 
the  emenee  of  the  bail,  die  aii|B|leof  toeeion  wfll  nice, 
sure  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  com- 
municated to  the  ball  by  the  condenser,  and  to  this 
last  by  tlie  pile,  and  we  shall  then  be  enabled  t»  esti- 
mate this  quantity  very  exactly.  In  using  Uiu  me- 
thod, we  always  obtain,  by  a  series  of  consecutive  ex- 
perimente,re8ult8  that  agree  perfectly  with  each  other; 
whkh  bftr  flroni  taking  place,  when  we  neglect  the 
to  flMvn  tiw  peifktien  and  the  idcoiitjr 
«f  die  contact  of  the  coodauer:  it  ie  evident  beaidee* 

that  the  some  dis})ositlon  of  the  condensCT  ia  CqjaalDy 
applicable  to  the  apjiaratus  of  troughs. 

By  comparing,  in  this  maimer,  the  cliarges  obtain- 
ed from  piles  of  the  same  number  oS  plates,  con- 
structed with  moistened  conductors  of 
kind^  wo  find,  that  waittr,  woak  aeidi 
nandior  of  aalbe  advlioni^  die  wbalancwi  in  general 
whose  oonductibility  is  powerful,  ^ve,  as  nearly  m 
can  be  judged,  the  same  quantities  of  free  electricity, 
and  give  it  also  by  a  <  i  nt  u  t  to  our  senses  initaiita- 
neoua.  We  may  even,  with  mo«t  of  these  conductors, 
increase  or  diminish  extremely  the  extent  of  thdr 
surfiuws,  wtthmit  producing  any  sensible  variatian  in 
the  charge  of  the  condenser,  owin^,  no  doubt,  to  dto 
fiKilitj,  ahnoat  infinite^  which  tbeir  aurfeoee  neesent 
todietnnsmisaianoftheelectrfealcarrentB.  ButAis 

is  sufficient  to  prir,-r,  ii;  i-.  i-rv  CL.^f,  .-i::J'i  i';i!j!y  1o  tlic 
opinion  of  \'olu,  th«t  iJ,iy  on.y  act  tlir  pan  of  con- 
ductors, and  tliat  their  contact,  or  their  cheniicai  ac- 
tion, is  not  the  determining  cause  of  the  production 
of  the  electridly.  With  some  liquids  hnwever,  we 
find  die  chaifaa  unoqual  with  the  aaue  nnmbnr  of 
plafee8>  whedier  diait  they  wceken  too  much  die  een> 
cluctibility  by  their  interposition,  as  will  be  presently 
explained  ;  or  that  they  exert  an  electromotive  action 
jn<iili  .r  ti/ themseh  es,  or  to  the  i  i  niMimlions  which 
Lluy  torui  v»  ith  the  other  parts  of  tlie  apparatus ;  all 
these  varieties  ])rescnt*'d  thcmsdves  in  the  numeroue 
experimenta,nuide  by  philo.^ophers  during  tJie  first p^ 
riod  of  the  invention  of  the  electromotive  appaiatna* 
In  die  pnoediim  diacuaiien,  we  iiave  alway*  Mj^ 
posed,  diet  die  dcctranothw  appantna  eomnnnii- 
cat  ^  1  V  -tK  ha.'e  witJi  tlic  ground,  from  which  It 
111,1'.  tli  .ivi  iill  tlie  siippliea  of  free  electricity  necessa- 
r\  lor  the  equil'hr; n r.i  of  its  part-,  lint  if  we  con- 
(i  ive  all  the  pieces  which  compose  it  to  lie  placed 
c  r  i^inally  on  an  insulator,  and  that  the  column  it> 
self,  and  the  observer  who  arranges  it,  were  insulat- 
time  of  putting  them  together,  then  the 
ft«e  clactrici^,  ntceMiyfiir  the  ofnili. 
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>  licNDB,  cooU  not  be  derived  from  the  groand,  end 
the  pile  would  now  supply  them  of  itself  by  the  de- 
composition nl'  ilic  natural  electricities  of  its  pUtes. 
The  zinc  pole  would  acquire  aii  excess  of  free  vi- 
treous electricity,  balanced  by  nn  i'(iiiul  excess  of 


rainous  electricity  at  the  pole  of  copper  ;  and  from 
cxtretnea  the  quantitiea  of  fVee  electricity  would 
^  at  JtiMMwJiiiig  lo  the  middk  of  the  t"V™«", 
iriiidi^oiddbehi  m  iliteariHnlnlilnr.   It  it 

viou',  in  fact,  that  in  thia  nHumer  the  cwiffltiMW 

which  produce  the  eqiud  diflerenoea  of  one  piece  from 
another  would  still  he  obstTved  ;  and  t)ie  jiieces  would 
pre«crve,  in  respect  to  their  ijuantities  ot'  electricity, 
the  same  rank  we  have  as-'sij^ncd  tliem  in  the  unin- 
sulated apparatus.  These  consideration^  are  confirm- 
ed by  experiment,  at  least  in  their  general  resalta ;  for 
«U  ptlea,  even  thoae  which  have  beni  at  first  erected  in 
«oinniuiicatioa  widi  die  ground,  pea*  into  the  itate  we 
<liMr*  ken  dfrtihiiiL  wlan  Aqf  «M jdaeod  oo  an  in- 
■s«ktor  of  TCij  nul  dhoendoni.  The  eir,  in  llwt, 
which  toodwe  them,  g'riv:luaUy  carrying  oif,  in  this 
ciiw,  their  free  electricity,  tlley  ciuitiot  lie  rech;tr^'ed , 
but  at  their  own  expence  ;  and  the  result  of  this  de- 
composition of  their  natural  electricities  is  the  only 
portion  which  remaina,  after  their  supply  of  electrid- 
Ky  dnim  firom  the  gnNind  ia  at  leutti  epent  by  the 
^ibekoftheeir.  IndJeM^dMiMeetioiieorthe 
4leetMmalw  «k  t«»  fflae  flM  voy  wodc^and 
«ven  the  moat  powerftd  eondeniere  are  not  aenribly 
charged.  Such  an  effect  is  the  more  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  it  (k>es  not  accord  with  the  theory  of  the 
equilibriimi  by  equal  differences.  This  theory  shows, 
indeed,  that  the  charge  of  the  condenser  in  tlie  iiutU' 
lated  pill 

aulalad  ;  Init  tiie  proportion  which  it  would 
^poaching  that 


ile  must  be  less  than  in  that  which  is  not  in 

>poiDt(i 
d^fNtoC 


out 


Bv  tefleetiiy  oa  nda  diieaedanee,  we  ate  led  to 

think  that  the  electrical  action  of  the  electromotive 
apparatus  may  probably  be  owing,  not  merely  to  the 
quantities  of  free  clec-tricity  which  appear  on  its  ele- 
ments, as  V  olta  sup]X)f>ed,  but  that  there  may  exist 
in  it  at  the  same  liuic  a  very  great  <|uantity  of 
latent  electricity ;  and  as  this  consideration  would 
greatly  alter  the  li^t  in  which  the  action  of  die  pAe 
mtffiA  to  be  viaweq,  we  ahaU  hera  eo^kun  it  mora 
liaitMiiilarW. 

•  Lot  us  first  recollect  the  fundamental  experiments 
vf  Volta  on  the  production  of  electricity,  by  the 
aunple  contact  of  two  insulated  metals.  What  do 
these  show  ? — That  there  is  then  manifested  upon 
emit  of  tlifin  ,i  certain  quantity  of  free  electricity, 
and  that  it  consists  of  two  opposite  kinds.  But  does 
it  follow  fion  tfiis,  Aat  tone  small  uuantities  are 
the  onlr  ooee  whidi  are  lealiy  developed?  Un- 
doubteu^  not;  and  the  decompeailioii  acme  nalnnl 
electricitiea  of  the  two  plates  during  the  contact 
night  be  enonnoui,  witnout  producing  any  odier 
external  indicHtionstlum  those  that  have  been  o])ser\  - 
ed.  Hence,  we  see  very  often  that  the  two  sides  of 
atliin  plate  of  glass,  coated  with  metal,  may  l)e  charp- 
ed  with  a  very  cunsidemble  quantity  of  electricity, 
altliot^h  the  portioiis  set  at  liberty,  aodeBacting  their 
i^uJatve  fiiroe  on  the  electrametcr,  am  veiy  mfling. 


In  tlua  view*  two  flatM  of  «nc  and  of  oofiper, 
hnnight  into  oontactt  %ranU  owBtiy  teaamhle  a  ai> 

milar  plate  of  glass,  aftv  wa  have  UMUlated  it.  and 

after  the  absorbing  action  of  the  air  has  equalised 
till'  rt  |iulsi\i-  powers  of  its  two  sides.  Only,  in  place 
of  the  insul.iting  stratum  of  glass  which  prevents 
the  two  electricities  from  reuniting,  there  will  be 
in  the  metals  the  electromotive  forces,  which  will 
rataiu  the  two  eleetriciliaa  on  each  side  of  the  surfiwc 
aCcoKlKt  J  die  elecfbximeter  and  the  balance  will  then 
render  teuible  only  those  portiaaa  of  efeotridtjr  whidi 
are  set  at  1it>erty  from  the  two  sides  of  this  surface ; 
and  the  totil  <iuantitic8  of  disguised  electricities  will 
oiil\'  iK'COine  nianifk'-it  at  tlie  inoiiu-nt  we  form  a  di- 
rect communication  between  the  plates,  in  the  same 
manner  «a  In  the  Leydn  jar,  or  alaebiSad  pitate  of 
glass. 

The  electrical  state  of  the  electromotive  apparatna 
will  thna  be  CMcdy  similar  to  •  heated  towimalin  ;  or, 
to  take  a  moee  obviooe  oanople,  It  wfll  be  similar  to 

that  of  an  electrical  pile  formed  by  a  mass  of  seve- 
ral plates  of  glajw,  coated  with  metal,  and  of  whidi 
the  op]>osite  faces,  parallel  to  each  other,  communi- 
cate by  metallic  conductors.  Fig.  12.  An  apparatus, 
indeed,  constructed  in  thia  manner,  l>einjr  charged 
with  ordinary  electricity,  preaenta,  both  in  tliwty 
and  hi  flw^  an  exact  representation  of  dm  tiettlical 
jJieiMmiana  which  the  electroanatiTa  afpmtns  pn> 
chioasj  whether  one  of  ita  polaa  oommunicatea  widi 
the  ground,  or  is  in  a  state  of  insulation ;  and  if  it 
does  not  exert  the  same  power  of  decomposition  on 
chemical  combinations,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  this 
arises  from  the  impossibilitj'  of  recharging  its  elec- 
trical poles  instantaneously  and  continually,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  dincliarge  tliemaelvee  aloc^  the  sub* 
stances  through  which  the  electrical cmmnta  pam;  a 
lacnllgp  which  the  electnmiotive  mimfa  possesses 
of  Hadf,  when  ^  humid  conducton^  which  sepa- 
rate its  metallic  elements,  present  a  sufficiently  open 
passage  for  the  transmission  of  the  electricity.  This 
view  of  the  el«'t  tronioti\  e  jipparaUm  will  enable  us 
to  conceive  how  it  can  cxate  such  violent  commo- 
tions, and,  above  all,  those  chemical  phenoroeon 
which  we  can  only  produce,  by  acctmtulating  con- 
eidenhk  quantitiea  of  dectridty,  either  with  batte- 
lioi^  or  by  means  of  antrandy  fine  poim*,  aa  haa 
been  done  by  Dr  WoUaaloa.  This  great  easrgy  will 
not  be  at  all  snipriaing,  aince  a  very  great  quantity 
of  electricity  would  thus  appear  to  be  also  operating 
in  tlie  chemical  action  of  tlie  electromotive  apparatus. 
I,.ijitly,  it  will  be  understootl,  why  piles,  even  the 
inost  ]>owerful,  when  they  are  insulated  at  their  base, 
scarcely  communicate  any  sensible  electricity  to  the 
eondenaer,  while  diey  give  charges  of  considerable 
vmm,  and  which  ^ven  emit  anat*^  if  we  raeke  one 
ef  diair  pelaa  oommaniato  hnMnaawdy  widi  die 
giwmd.  For  die  charges  of  the  coDdaniar,  m  diay 
are  indicated  by  calculation  for  these  two  arcunw 
stances,  would  bear  to  each  other  an  extreme  dispro- 
portion, which  is  not  the  case  according  tt>  the  first 
view  of  tlie  subject. 

liaving  thus  examined  the  electrical  phenomena, 
which  the  Voltaic  apparatus  jproducx-s  in  consequence 
«f  tlm  alactnmiodve  actkm  aume  of  the  metala  which 
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Gilfnima.  compote  it,  let  n»  now  iiM|ait»  into  the  moc^cations 
V  —''that  tfce  more  or  less  pmiMt  COHdaCtillOhy  of  the 
fenunid  bodie*  wliich  mpmntm  them  mmt  occMnoD 

in  diMe  effects. 

In  tlic  first  |i1hci',  if  tlieso  Ixxlirs,  in  their  eunt«ct 
witli  the  tnctiiU,  exert  a  sensible  electroTOOtive  fic- 
tion, thej"  will  iiHHliIy  tlic  electric  state  of  every  ) mi r 
of  metal  pbtes,  a*  well  by  tiie  very  existence  of  tli« 
new  portion  of  electricity  which  they  tlevelape,  u  by 
the  duuigcft  which  honoe  rauh  id  the  CMiditiaiu  of 
die  electricid  eqoflibritira  of  cadh  pdr ;  hntirheneTer 
tlie  electroniutive  action  of  tliese  bodies  nhiill  become 
known  or  determined,  their  influence  will  tl»en  only 
form  all  adilitioi'.il  element  to  join  to  the  coli-i<leia- 
tions  whteh  w  e  imvc  jil ready  (>ni ploy ihd  ;  and  Uie  m-w 
state  of  electrieiil  eciuilibrium  which  must  now  be  es- 
tablished in  the  column  wiil  be  detmnined  precteeljr 
in  the  mue  numiiw,  and  hy  the  applicatioti  of  me 
ttant  imteeaa  of  Kaai)niiw> 

But,  beindM  eonmtMinal  modi^catians  whitft 
mav  tlun  1h'  determintxl  hv  tlie  n.-itiire  of  tlie  con- 
ducting liquiils  tlieni<eUes,  there  are  otlitrs  ia 
some  measure  ine\  it;ible,  an<l  whicli  uri-e  from  the 
change*  th:it  the  \iirion»>  comtitution,  or  the  pro- 
gressive aitrratiuu  of  tlif  humid  conductors  intro- 
duce, either  in  (heir  electraaiatiTe  tmtxiktj,  or  in  the 
rapidity  of  die  tnuumbeion  of  die  elecirichy.  Aa 

till-  eurreiit  of  electrieity,  excited  by  the  Voltaic 
;i))]).ir;itns,  nets  on  the  h<>ili<*«  through  whidli  it  ptkunev, 
anil  often  ntt;nk-(  and  deeoni]Hi»e?  them  (us  is  sho« n 
in  the  nrtii  le  ( J amum)  ;  it  must  aiw,  by  die  i^.inio 
power,  net  upon  all  the  decompoaible  bodies  w  liit  h 
enter  into  the  cooatruction  of  it«  own  ayatem ;  fo  that 
it  beoomea  mdHpanaable  to  exandne,  by  experiment, 
the  iMiir^  the  extent,  and  the  oemequeMea  of  thia 
action. 

Amoiip;  the  phenomena  wliiili  !t  producr-s,  the 
first  to  1)0  examined,  lH'Cuns<>  it  is  the  nio"t  j;en«'- 
t-.il,  is  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  oxyprn  «f  the  air 
around  the  i^panttua.  Tbi«  may  be  rendered  ap- 
}>arcnt  ia  •  vary  ainiple  manaer,  by  plaGnw  a  ver> 
tkal  pie  upon  a  Mipport  mnroundMi  wi£  water* 
md  eoveiing  it  widi  a  cylindrical  jar  of  glass,  whidi 
also  dips  into  the  water  at  itit  bow.  See  fig.  1 3.  In 
a  few  instants,  the  water  will  l»o  »pen  to  risp  in  tlie 
interior  of  the  jar,  especially  if  we  f<irni  tlie  eoiii- 
niuiiicatiuu  betwet:!!  tJuf  two  ^nilea  of  the  pile  by 
metal  wiren,  so  as  to  direct  through  them  the 
oronlataon  of  the  electricity:  when  no  eoMiBniii. 
eation  ie  Anned,  die  abaoiptian  adll  goea  «n»  but 
with  mocti  grMtcr  abwiieai.  In  every  eaae,  in 
or  IcM  dtne,  aocordlnj^  tn  the  ▼otnnie  of  the 
pile,  and  the  ipiaiilitv  of  air  wlileh  snrronnds  it.  the 
absorption  cea>*es,  and  the  air  reniammj;  under  tile 
jar  prerieiiti  no  ni4ire  traces  of  (iwijen.  i  his  phe- 
nofiienon  wms  discovered  by  MM.  Biutand  Frederic 
Cuvier,  when  the  dectmaodve  appaiMiM  baonit 
first  known  in  Fnmeeb 

But,  by  *  fine  obtervatMn  of  Dr  WoHaelon,  we 
are  now  enable<l  to  proceed  farther,  and  to  penetrate 
into  its  cause.  It  convifita,  withmit  doubt,  in  tfie  af. 
finity  of  oxygen,  for  the  surfaces  electrified  vitre- 
ously,  as  Ute  ainc  elements  of  the  pile  are ;  and  it 
is,  in  fact,  these  elements  which  are  fiiand  to  be 
oiydized.   The  eflect  ia  peculiarly  ttroiig  and  last* 


ing  when  the  pile  is  placed  under  a  jar  fiUed  with  fiii'ssiaii 
pure  oxygen.    In  tliat  case,  the  eflect  on  the  or»'*"^v^' 
gana^  if  tried,  iaioiind  t«  be  poknged  fiv  beyond 
die  ttin«  it  would  have  laNCed  in  oonmoA  air ;  aud, 

in  th last  c.im?,  when  tlie  pill-,  lia\  ilrf;  nli.sorbed  all 
the  oxy^^en,  !•,  j.urr>iuiiiled  by  an  aUuosplierr  of  azute, 
and  Its  energy  now  ap]»cars  completely  extin^aiish- 
ed,  Uii>  letting  in  ol'  a  «uudl  quaiitity  of  oxygen  is 
sufficient  to  revive  tt. 

When  we  eqpafale  the  demeota  of  the  piles  which 
have  been  thus  kept  m  aetten  dwring  aeveral  hoars, 
or  even  days,  under  a  c«>ver  which  prevents  the  re- 
newal trf  the  atmospheric  air,  and  having  a  cunstain 
tiiiiiniiniitalion  kept  ii]>  between  their  pnie^,  we  find 
thai  liie  uictiiiiii:  plale>  whicli  cittapuM;  tiicut  atlW-fe 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  intermediate  nioi*itened 
cloths,  with  so  great  a  force,  that  it  is  1»  to 

separate  tJiem.  When  this  is  danc>  WC  nbunri 
that  the  chemical  action  of  the  pile  aapeare  to  have 
reacted  on  it,  and  prMtucod  reiiiark«Me  akenrtMnt 

on  lis  own  eleijieMt'^,  If  the  pile  llus  1m-<'1i  rais- 
ed, according  to  tiie  ordi  r,  zinc,  nioistiire,  copptr, 
.uiK,  \c.  fi^'.  1  I.  ami  )il.K-e<l  «ii  its  j^inc  bate, 
we  obiierve  invarmbiy  that  particles  detached  Irom 
tile  inferior  ainc  plate  have  been  carried  to,  and 
have  fixed  diemselves  on  die  plate  of  capper  ahovt 
it,  while  partides  of  oopncr  havv  been  tranepofted 
to  the  ttu)icrior  sine,  ana  sp  on  from  the  bottom  to 
tile  top  of  the  column.  If  the  Mtuation  of  the  pilp 
is  t'le  rev  erse,  lumiely,  i  op)>er,  moisture,  /.ine,  cop- 
|M5r,  vVc  lig.  15,  tl)e  copper  deaceods  upon  the 
zinc,  which  is  below  it,  aiul  the  fiac  oo  the  copper, 
fr«OT»  the  bottom  to  the  ttip  of  the  column.  The 
direction  of  the  tratitpori  along  the  pile  is  rcveraed, 
hot  it  ranaiasdie  same  rdatively  to  the  ocder  of  the 
danenta  of  whfajh  the  appaMtns  is  ossnposed. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  tlie  zinc,  in  order 
to  reach  the  copper,  must  neces^nly  paM>  through 
t-'ie  SI  nail  piece  of  iuoi«t4.-ncd  clotli  which  !>«-(m>- 
rates  tiunn.  In  pile*  where  the  communicaiiou  be- 
tween the  two  poles  is  nut  formed,  thi>  tran^imMB 
does  not  seaaibiy  take  place;  the  sui&oe  of  tfaeca^ 
per  mndna  ■nooth,  and  that  of  die  sme,  wbadi  if 
n])]>osite  to  it,  is  only  covered  with  minute  black 
l:n^^,  whicli  follow  Uie  direction  of  the  thread*  iif 
the  i  ioth.  \\  hen  the  eoiuiiiiinication  has  !>e»'n  ests- 
blt.slicd  fui'  a  nEiurt  linic,  Kome  p:irtie1es  of  ojiide  be> 
gin  to  pass,  and  attach  themselves  to  tlie  copper  ; 
and,  if  the  action  of  the  pile  is  strung,  th«  surface  at 
the  copper  is  at  last  entirely  covered  ;  then  the  che- 
mical and  phyeiokiipcal  acdon  of  the  pile  ccaaos,  ei- 
ther bpoawse  the  oxide  at  aine  deposited  on  Ae  cop* 

p<'r  i-.verts  on  it  an  i  "iectrDiuotii  e  action,  which  l*.i- 
Jai.cce  Ut.it  ot'  tht  iHclailii.  zinc,  touclun^f  it  on  jls 
other  side  ;  or  becuuiif  the  intiTposition  of  this  ^tr,1- 
tum  «it'  oxi<lc  presents  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the 
mmamissioii  of  the  electricity  ;  or  lastly,  what  ia 
moat  praliable,  because  these  two  efiiMU  oondihie 
their  bifitienee  at  die  same  time. 

Sometimes  the  oxide  of  zinc,  after  haviiw  passecl 
through  the  piece  of  cloth,  restores  itself  on  die 
copjicr  to  the  metallic  state.  Then  the  element  on 
whicJi  this  precipitation  falls  loses  all  its  electromo- 
tive force,  the  cu|^er  baiQg  dlM  in  <ieii>iCt  bfltww 
two  pieces  of  ainic. 
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CilvMuioi.  The  mntioii  ftf  transport  Ix'Inp  difecti^l  from  the 
'  jsinc  to  till- ot)]>pcr,  throiigli  the  moistened  conduc- 
tori  ;  wIk'M  thr  co])jM'r  attJichcs  it»cll'  tit  t)u"  zinc, 
th'i»  tdv/myti  takes  place  on  the  side^  of  their  inune- 
diate  contact  with  each  other.  If  the  copper  then 
mUmn*  to  th*  zinc,  it  preaerves  its  HMtaUic  MtuJl. 
SoowtiniMliMM  ie  formed.  Tbeaenvivalt  of tae  me- 
tal do  not  tako  place  when  the  conununiaOiaB  k  not 
esubli^i^  between  the  extremities  of  the  pile ;  it  is 
also  necessary  for  tln'ir  ])rwliK-tion,  tliat  the  cloths 
be  not  too  thiclv,  nor  ot'  ttxi  cuMi|ui('t  n  u.>xiure< 

Such,  we  iK'lifvc-,  are  tlie  first  of  tlie  phenomena 
of  transport  which  have  boon  observed  with  the 
electromotive  apparatus,  and  win'rh  have  been  do* 
Miribed  hr  M«wn  Biot  and  F.  Cuvicr;  they  we 
pntkokrly  Muible  in  pOe*  coia{x>.«e<t  of  plates  of 
a  v(»ry  Mmall  diameter ;  the  reaction  of  tlit-c  piles 
ii|)oit  themselves  is  incomparably  stronper  .iiui  quick- 
er than  that  of  piles  of  large  plates. 

All  the-^e  changes  within  the  pile  being  well  esta- 
Uiihed,  we  must  inquire  what  influence  they  can 
liave  on  the  eteotrioil  state,  and  consequently  on  tJie 
chemical  pernunenee  of  the  electromotive  appeMbie. 

Lh  iu  b^gin  irilh  the  absoqnioii  of  oxyj^, 
irtlidi  the  ebenieil  agency  of  the  pile  is  augmeiiteo. 
It  is  clear,  that  thin  increa^  would  not  take  place  if 
the  conductibility  of  the  piU-  were  perfect ;  for  each  of 
its  elements  would,  in  that  cise,  iiijtiintly  draw  from 
the  ground,  by  direct  traiutmission,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  necessity  tat  the  rank  which  it  occupies. 
But  tile  ^recedtiy  mertnenu  show  that  such  ao  ef^ 
fiMt  b  qoMtdidi  emi  however  uteM  this  view  of  dte 
CNMBuy  at  fimtbe,  to  Qlustratemore  dearly  the  increase 
ef  dectriotty  which  arises  from  the  sunerposition  of 
pairs  of  metallic  jilates.  we  mufcl  moaify  these  ab- 
stractions by  introdin  ing  tlu>  rireiim««»«ce  of  aii  iin- 
pcrteet  conduetibility,  in  order  tohave  a  complete  idea 
of  the  pile  as  it  is  realiy  in  our  power  to  construct  it. 

Aocordiiig  to  the  notions  of  Volta,  the  oxygen  can 
enlj  opanM  bgr  fiwming  a  more  intimate  oommuni- 
eatMb  between  die  metiUte  dement*  of  the  pile ; 
binding  them,  as  it  were,  by  oxidation  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  imperfectly  conducting  cloth»  which  sepa- 
rate them ;  and  no  doubt  this  adherence  may  con- 
tribute to  augment  the  conductibilitv,  etipei'uily  in 
^e  banning  of  the  action.  But  when  this  action 
becomes  so  etnmg  thnt  the  whole  pile  only  forms,  as 
k  WCVt^  •  lelid  nu>s  ;  when  the  moistened  cloths  in- 
terposed lietwewi  the  plates  are  dried ;  when  «U  the 
oxygen  whiA  Mnmiude  die  pQe  m  diMriied,  and 
its  cheiniciil  ajiency  seems  altogether  extinct, — what 
n*fw  dcfrret-  of  adherewe  can  tlic  iiitrcxluction  of  a 
new  qiijtntity  of  oxvRen  instant:»nfoiisl y  pro<luce? 
J3oea  it  not  ratlier  seem  that  this  oxygen  revivew  die 
pOe,  by  inainiuiting  itself  between  the  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  carrying  to  each  phtte  of  sine  with  wliich  it  oon- 
binae,  the  <|uantity  or  electridty  that  thia  plate  re- 
quires  for  its  redMijge,  according  to  the  rank  whidi 
H  occupies  ?  The  dectrioal  state  <>f  the  plates  becomes 
tlien  the  same  as  if  they  hud  drnwii  their  electricity 
from  the  (jromid  ;  tliey  recovijr  iheir  losse.'i  with  the 
wune  rapidity  ;  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  pile 
brills  uifiun  to  exert  iteelf  as  before  tlie  drying  of 
die  humid  condudon. 
Bwtif  itbetbeoi^gcn  which  fnmiahea  the«kc« 


tricity  to  the  sine,  whence  does  it  derive  this  elec-  Galvanism, 
tricity  itself?  Is  tJic  latter  ilisenf;n^»>d  in  it«  c<im- 
binatioti  with  tlie  zini',  and  do  tlie  chemical  jjhe- 
nomena  in  general  which  take  ^kce  wtttuii  the  pile 
produce  the  electricity  for  which  they  have  <icca-  • 
•ion?  Delicate  experiments  made  on  thia  Md^ect 
widi  the  electrical  balance  prove>  diat  dw  pvo-. 
portion  of  electricity  which  can  arise  in  thia  man- 
ner, is  incomparably  smaHer  than  tliat  which  raaUy 
circulates  in  the  apparatus  ;  tlie  oxyKeii.  there^NVj 
which  surrounds  it  cannot  prolong  the  action  of  a 
pile,  but  by  scrvinjf  itself  as  a  conductor  between  the 
metallic  elements  which  cotupoae  it ;  and  the  tbUow* 
mg  is  the  mode  in  which  w«  may  CBUceive  this  com- 
miinieation  to  take  plane. 

Conceive  a  |rile  raised  m  die  order,  copper,  zinc, 
moisture,  and  make  it  communicate  witli  tlie  ;;round 
by  its  copper  baitc.  In  the  state  of  equilibrium  idl 
the  ))iece8  of  this  pile  will  luive  iui  excess  of  vitreous 
electricity  depending  upon  the  rank  whidi  diey  oc- 
cupy. If  we  touch  tlie  upper  piece,  the  excess  which 
it  jjwaaesaes  will  run  out  into  the  ground,  and  it 
wiU  tend  to  re-supply  itself  from  tlie  inferior  pieocs 
aeroaa  die  humid  condoctora.  But  theae  oondudon 
not  being  perfect,  a  ostain  time  u  necesaary  for  dUa 

effecl  ;  and  if  we  i  cjicat  the  discharge  before  (lie  re- 
storation has  l>cen  completely  made,  the  upjM>r  piece 
w  ill  takt'  vitreous  electricity  from  the  i>iece  of  copper 
which  it  immediately  toudies,  so  that  the  latter  will 
acquire  an  excess  of  resinous  electricity ;  and  die  • 
aame  tiling  will  happen,  more  or  leaa^  to  ail  the  n*> 
tallic  pairs  which  compose  the  pile. 

This  beiqg  eetahliahed,  introduce  now  round  the 
plates  an  atmoafdiere  of  oxygen.  According  to  Dr 
Wollnston's  expc  'i  ii  t  r  tliis  oxygen  wUl  be  attract- 
ed by  all  the  pieces  of  zinc  that  iire  in  the  vi- 
treous rtate ;  it  will  combine  i\:"v,  with  their  sub- 
stance in  consequence  of  it;  affinity  for  them,  and  of 
the  electrical  influence  'h  hich  ))ri>duces  it.  Bat  die 
oiide  of  sine  which  reaults  will,  m  its  turn,  be  attract- 
ed towards  dw  aucfiee  of  die  upper  piece  of  copper, 
wbkh  the  imperfection  of  the  conductors  lea\  es  m  a 
reainoua  atate ;  it  will  carry  then  to  thin  jiiece  the 
vitreona  aJectricity  of  the  jnetuUic  zinc  wliich  it  • 
abandons ;  and  this  motion  of  U'an»purt  cuntuiued 
from  tlie  bottom  to  the  top  of  tlie  pile,  will  re-estab- 
lish the  transmis«ion  of  electricity.  The  same  thing 
would  still  happen  in  a  pile  conuuuuicating  with  the 
0mind-by  ita  aiimmit  of  aiac»  becauac  tfata  imperfect 
aMe  of  the  oonduelon  will  allow,  n  dw  utam  ma»- 
ner,  the  metallic  olcnMnitB  to  acquire  oppuaito  atatca 

of  electricity. 

This  explanation,  which  we  owe  to  Sir  II.  r)a\y, 
applies  equiuiy  well  to  aii  the  otiter  chemical  decian- 
posiitjons  -M  hich  go  on  within  the  pile.  The  pco- 
dttcta  which  reaui^  attracted  towards  the  differently 
electrified  aorfiipee,  tranipart  along  with  diem  die 
electricity  of  theae  aiirfitcae,  andpradncednecdy  the 
name  result  which  would  ariae  man  a  perfect  con- 
ductibility. 

AU  the  ino»liflcatioii.s  then  which  occur  in  the  che- 
niiciil  condition  of  the  liiunid  conductors,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  influence  tlie  action  of  the  pile,  atid  even 
Uie  qujmtity  of  electrici^  which  it  commnnicate*  to 
the  condenser  by  •  ain^  cuMaot;  bance  the  dif* 
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ipOM  picwnt  at  diOaMot  pe- 
'  rMa  titabdr  aotiaii;  and  tUt  aught  alao  to  hawie  aa 

influence  on  their  change  of  power  aoeovdinig  to  lb* 
number  of  pairs  of  plates  employed. 

The  progressive  and  inevitable  decline  in  the  p>  i  .m  r 
of  electromotive  machines  constructed  with  luimid 
OOndnctors,  has  given  the,  axaoap  philosophers,  to 
a  vast  number  of  attempt'*  to  discover  some  con- 
struction uf  a  pile  with  ah  its  conductors  perftctfy 
dry.  UidiertB  tlwir  aiiiiila  have  bacn  vau^  or  at 
least  the  piles  dnia  ftmad  have  never  ponHMj  a 
conductibility  sufficient  for  the  produrtion  of  che- 
mical Hecorop<rtitions,  the  principal  object  for  which 
a  pennaiient  apparatus  in  to  be  dehired. 

In  tlm  respect,  Volta  discovered  amon|^  metallic 
aubstances  a  very  remarfcable  relation,  which  ren- 
devt  the  construction  o£  a  pile  with  thne  subatancas 
alone,  impoMilde  Thia  we  shall  now  explain  a^ 
cording  to  the  views  of  Volta,  but  without  hancbig 
had  any  opportunity  of  verifying  it  ourselves. 

If  the  metals  l)e  arrangetl  in  the  following  order, — 
silver,  copper,  iruu,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  each  of  them 
wUl  become  vitreous  by  its  contact  with  that  which 
precedes  it,  and  resinous  by  its  contact  with  that 
which  follows  it.  The  vitreous  electricity  will  ( 
pan  frcn  the  aim  to  thte  copper,  fkora  tba  < 
to  dia  iron,  turn  the  nen 'to  me  tin,  and  ao  on. 

Now,the  above  mentioned  proi>erty  cn)'?i  ft  s  in  this, 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  the  silver  tnt  /itic 

isequal  to  the  sum  of  the  electrotm  i  i .  r  i  1 1  < -.  it  ilte 
metals  which  are  situated  between  theni  in  the  scries ; 
Mthat,  in  bringing  them  into  COBlaCt  in  thisvrder,  or 
tnaftjr  other  whatever,  the  esMoie  netala  wiU  altniya 
be  in  tfw  101110  atate  at  if  diey  htd  leodiod  eadi  other 
directly.  Henc«,  if  we  aoppoao  9Uf  number  of  ele- 
ments thus  arranged,  the  extremities  of  which,  for 
i' V .■■.luple,  may  be  silver  and  zinc,  tlu'  -  um  result 
will  be  obtained,  as  if  tlie  elements  iuul  ovAy  been 
formed  of  these  two  metals ;  that  is,  the  effect,  if  any, 
will  be  tiie  aanie  ai  wiiat  would  be  produced  by  a 

m  we  yet  know, 
agrtenda  to  all  aeua  bodiea,  whic^  are  very  good  coii> 

dnctors,  but  doea  not  subsist  l>etween  them  and 
liquids ;  and  it  in  for  this  reason  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  t.ii  -trill  t  the  pile  by  the  inter]>osition  of 
the  latter.  Hence  arises  the  division  wiiich  Volta 
node  of  conductors,  into  two  classes,  the  first  com* 
priwng  aolid  bodiea,  the  aaoond  Uanidi^  aod  we  am^ 
not  3^  coutmct the appantoa otnie oolmnn, wKh* 
out  a  due  combination  of  both.  With  the  first  alone 
it  is  impossible,  and  with  the  second,  we  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
bodies  that  compose  it,  to  decide  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble or  not.  This  dot's  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
the  case,  tor  nature  itself  really  presents  us  with 
Uquid  piles  in  the  electrical  apparatus  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  fidiet,  partiealarly  the  torpedo.  Hue  »• 
piratus,  aitiuilen  near  Ae  ttomach  of  tlie  anhnd, 
IS  composed  of  a  nmlt  tn  Ic  if  tiiln  ,  ranged  side  by 
side,  and  filled  with  a  piirin  nl.ir  l)i]uid.  It  appears 
that  tlio  ai  niirtl  can  put  this  irto  action  at  will, 
and  it  can  then  communicate  real  ek>ctrtc  shocks  to 
the  living  bodies  which  it  tovtclies. 
Jf  wenaTo  not  been  aUe,  bowev«r,to  ienn  a  Vol* 


toic  appantus  abeolately  dry,  andpoiMMfauto  0Mg  «dnte 
power  cf  decomposition,  we  may,  at  leaat,  oMan  one  '^'^ 


whoae  actioa,  though  in  truth  very  weak,  i«  of  very 
long  duration ;  such  is  the  pile  whioi  Mr  Hachette  has 
constructed  with  p,iirs  of  metallic  plates,  s^jwirated  by 
a  (iiniple  layer  of  farinaeefnm  piste,  mixed  wit})  marine 
salt.  When  tliis  layer  is  dried,  the  moisture  which 
it  atuacu  from  the  atmosphere  ren^ra  it  sufficiently 
conducting,  to  admit  the  tm  aa»abliihnmu  of  the  dec* 
trical  eqouibriam  amnttg  th«  metdUe  iiVwmila,  in  a 
period  of  tine  quite  im^xTcqitible.  ttthni  duu^^ 
the  condenser  by  a  simple  contact,  to  our  senses  in- 
stantaneous; and  it  preserves  thi»  pro|>frty  for  whole 
ra  i^tlis  and  years,  which  renders  it  a  real  electro- 
pl)urus ;  but  it  exoite>>  neither  shock  nor  taste,  nor 
chemical  action.  Mr  Zamboni  has  also  constrnctod 
a  pile,  the  electrical  effect  of  which  appears  to  be  very 
datafalek  He  oompoaes  it  with  dieea  of  paper,  gilt 
or  aOwed  on  one  of  their  sides,  and  covered  on  the 
otiMr  with  a  layer  of  pulverised  oxide  of  manganese. 
In  the  superposition  of  tliese  di.'K-s,  then,  tJie  pairs  of 
metal  pUtea  are  formed  of  silver  or  gold  in  contact  with 
oxide  of  manganew,  and  tlic  inter}x>r^  P*per  serves 
as  the  ci.d)ductor.  Hence  ariH-.s  a  very  weak  tniM* 
mission  of  electricity.  With  this  systou  WO  cbtdo 
m^m  of  the  ^ettrical  influenee  in  the  aama  niMNr  aa 
wtdi  die  {Nieof  paste;  but  neither  diemiaJ  acBon  nor 
shock,  nor  c\  en  ta-ste.  Tliis  last  class  of  phenome- 
na, tlien,  requires  a  more  rapid  re-establishment  of 
the  ejC"::\r.i  ;il   L-qural<rluin  ;   and   to  iji  i  iionatrate  tho 

extreme  eHects  of  its  retardation,  Mr  Biot  constmct- 
ed  piles  in  which  discs  of  nitrate  of  pota^  mdt* 
ed  by  hea^  were eubstituted  fiw  the BMHOtOMd  body; 
then  die  ogwdnolibiU^  waa  so  weak,  dbat  Ae«an> 
denaer  took  a  sensiWe  time  to  charge  itself,  and 
cootmued  charging  more  and  more  until  a  certain 
limit,  Avl  i(  !i  iva«  the  same  aa  ^^  ith  the  most  power- 
ftil  piles  liiivmg  tile  same  number  of  pairs  of  pistes- 
From  the  observe<i  law  of  these  charges,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  initial  quantity  of  electricity  ooaa* 
municated  by  such  a  pile  to  the  coodenMr,  in  an 
ininitelljr  mall  portifln  of  time,  is  incompaiali^ 
laaa  than  widi  m  ordmary  fHlea ;  and,  as  it  w 
theee  initial  charge-'  whicfi  yin.iljce  chemical  de- 
compositions when  ill-  I  iiiuiniiii4;ation  is  fomieii 
between  the  two  jioles.  m  i-  n  .ly  understand  why 
these  piles,  where  th«  coiiducubility  i»  very  weak, 
do  not  produce  theee  phenomena,  and  excite  milhir 
cheniloM  nctkiv  nor  tauten  nor  Hum  con* 

■idnalldn  cf  tiie  ti*?***!  vdodtiBa  aftrda  a  veiy  tin* 
pie  explanation  of  a  great  number  of  phenomena, 
apparently  very  puxsling.  They  show,  for  example, 
why  tlie  apparatus  with  cups,  fiUed  with  a  w»k 
acid,  exerts,  at  the  moment  it  begins  its  action,  a  very 
intense  power  of  decompu-iition,  which  is  quickly 
weaken«l ;  and,  after  an  inoonaiderable  interval  of 


time,  seems  almost  extinct,  UkM^  Ao  CCOdnar  »• 
pUad  to  ita  coluoua  is  iJways  dnayad  bjr  at  aiune 
contact,  widi  tlie  sane  quantity  of  eleetrieity.  T%ii 

is  owing  to  the  conUict,  altliough  very  sliort,  not 
being  altogether  in>Lanta]>eous.  It  niay  seem  *a  to 
us,  although  tht.'  rnpidit  .  >t  tlu  .^l):irge,  during  the 
instant  it  lasts,  may  have  .'•uifered  enormous  varia- 
tions. The  final  equality  of  thia  charge,  then,  af- 
fiirda  no  infimnatioB  aa  to  the  pcqgreaeive  law  fay 
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Odmntno.  which  It  lias  been  farmed  ;  and  docs  not  prove  that 
this  law  is  similur  or  difti-rrnt.  But  the  more  or 
less  intrust;  power  of  deromposition  protluced  I>v  the 
electric-iil  current  is  a  mucJi  clearer  proof  its 
rapidity ;  because  these  decompoeitions  depend  at 
Mice  on  tb»  absolute  quantitiea  of  deslrid^  tnan*' 
autted,  «iid  «f  the  rapidity  ividi  wUdi  R  b  meea*> 
nrcfy  flmnhied  by  the  apparatus,  in  proportion  as 
the  drdc  of  oondnctors  tiirough  which  it  passes  dis> 
dutrffes  it  continually. 

This  unequal  velocity  of  the  electric  eunrent,  in 
different  Voltaic  pilc?<,  or  in  Uie  same  apparntiis  at 
different  perttxlis,  may  be  rendered  in  a  manner  pal- 
pable by  the  following  experiment :  Having  form- 
ed a  pile  where  the  candncten  we  )»jcra  «f  tuhm^ 
ceous  paste,  insulate  it  «a  ft  ceke  of  ttua,  mad  neke 
it*  two  poke  eonumaiinite  bv  iBMM  of  ^ 
Icaltne  eoiq»,  bt  AenddtDe  or  wliidi  die  two  conduct- 

inj-  wires  attached  to  these  poles  are  sunk,  in  fiiich  a 
maimer  that  their  points  of  insertion  may  be  always 
asunder.  The  soap  will  now  be  seen  to  conduct  the 
electricity  sufficiently  well  to  discharge  completely 
the  poles  of  the  pile,  in  prc^xxtion  as  they  are  re- 
charged by  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electri* 
cities  of  the  discs ;  for  all  electrical  tension  will  OOOI* 
jdeldy  dioppeu  fitom  tlieae  poiet;  and,  if  a  con- 
deneer  Iw  applied  to  dieni,  R  will  not  charge  itself  in 
any  degree,  whether  the  pHe  be  insiilated,  or  the 
communication  be  even  fonnetl,  through  the  mctlium 
of  the  most  perfect  conductors,  between  the  nap  or 
the  discs  and  the  grmmd.  But,  if  tlie  same  piece 
of  soap  ^be  interpose*!  between  the  two  poles  of  a  pile 
of  equal  tension,  constructed  with  a  good  liquid  con- 
ductor, such,  for  example,  as  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  soda,  it  will  not  be  enipeUe  of  ooadjetely  di^ 
duurging  it  M  ftit  ee  It  b  wSuagtA,  There  wiB 
remain  always  a.  decree  of  electrical  tension  at 
each  of  its  poles,  which  may  be  capable  of  charg- 
ing the  conilenser.  Although  these  two  piles, 
therefore,  may  both  attain  the  same  degree  of  final 
charge,  and  the  same  degree  of  repulsive  force  at 
their  poles,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  which 
they  put  totP  civealstion  in  a  given  time  may  yet  be 
dimrai^  tan  even  be  incompanbly  greater  in  tlie 
one  than  in  the  other,  and  may  thnia  tender  the  one 
Ce^eible  of  producing  chemical  deeomporitkms,  which 
ft  u  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  the  other  to  ef- 
fect 

Confined  by  the  object  of  this  article  to  what  con- 
cerns the  electromotive  apparatus  itself,  it  docs  not 
belong  to  us  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  brilliant  dis- 
COVei'we  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  when  employed 
•B  die  agent  of  chogaicil  deoompoeition  Inr  Mesare 
Hisinger  and  RerxeltiM^  md,  ibow  dl*  l^Sir  Hoou 
shr^  Drnry*  We  eennot,  however^  iMiit  pwii^ 
nere,  at  least,  an  idea  of  these  important  Noult*. 

We  h:ivc  .-ilrfjii^v  .-iccn.   fu   clir  iirtirle  GaLVANISM, 

the  sitiL'Klrir  power  which  tiie  \  i>luui:  apparatus  po»- 
8e^ -I  -  "t  -r| l  u  ating  the  constituent  principles  of  wa- 
ter.  Thia  experiment,  a  thousand  times  rep-ated,  has 
been  ebdlMMnildy  itndied  in  its  details,  and  has  led  to 
conclusions  very  useful  in  respect  to  other  chemicel 
itions.  We  shall,  ftrtUei 
'eUdeeoibe  tUeprooMi.  The 
MBMtue  ftr  ddB||  it  well,  eeme  te  be  tfwt 
which  bw  been  eontrieed  by  Meant  Oey- 


Thenard.  It  is  represented  at  fig.  1ft,  Plate  LXXX.*  Galvmnum. 
E  F,  is  a  gla.«s  funnel,  the  moutli  of  which  B  is 
closed  by  a  stopper  coated  witl\  sealing-\vu.\.  acro,^ 
which  two  wires  of  platina  are  luadt:  to  pass  paral- 
lel, and  distant  from  each  other  nearly  half  an  inch  ; 
thM  wii«*  rise  within  the  fiinnel  aa  incb  and  ehelC 
or  two  indies,  ebove  the  bottamef  it  Water  te  then 
poured  into  the  fbllliel,  end  each  wire  is  covered  hj 
a  small  glass  tnbe  sealed  in  tlie  top,  and  also  filled 
with  water.  Tlii'  extinn.-il  extremities  of  the  wires 
are  then  made  to  communicate  each  of  them  with  a 
pole  of  the  pile,  and  the  upjiaratus  is  arrange*!.  Af^ 
ter  it  has  acted  iW  uuue  time,  the  communication 
between  the  two  poles  is  interrupted,  and  me*, 
curing  the  volume  of  the  gae  dieenp^jed  under 
each  covere<l  gke^  we  there  And  twiee  as  greet  • 
volume  of  hyditgm  M  of  tmygtO.  These  are,  in 
fact,  the  proportion*  wiiidi  oomtitnte  water ;  for,  on 
re-establishing  the  combination,  thin-  remains  no 
gaseous  residuiun  ;  at  leiist,  when  tin:  vvitjer  expos- 
ed to  the  electrical  current  has  previously 
deprived  of  itti  air,  and  is  preserve<l  from  the  con- 
tact of  this  flui(i  during  the  operation,  which  may 
be  done,  either  by  covering  the  funnel  with  • 
cover  properly  luted,  or  in  placing  it  in  a  ve» 
cuum.  Without  thie  neeomtioa  the  geeee  dieen- 
gaged  by  the  pile  would  mix  wiA  portione  of  at> 
raosjiheric  air,  either  previously  contained  in  the 
water,  or  absorbed  by  it  during  the  operation  ;  so 
that  the  nature  and  the  y  i  ■]>  rtion  of  the  priNluct 
would  be  altered  by  these  circujui^tances.  But,  be- 
sides this,  in  order  to  lose  nothing  of  tlic  action  of  the 
pile,  the  communication  of  the  decompo«^ing  wirce 
with  the  extreme  demenU  imet  be  pcrfe<  tly  eete> 
bbahed  ;  end  nothing  is  neve  cgnvaoient  for  this  pur- 
ime*  ihni  plunging  Aem  hito  «  Ittde  cup  of  glass 
oiled  with  mercury ;  in  which  are  plunged  two  uiick 
wires  of  iron,  cemented  to  the  extreme  plates  of  the 
electromotive  apparatus. 

With  this  arrangement  Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard  have  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  gas  di.s- 
engaged  in  a  given  Um/s  by  tbe  same  pile,  whether 
constructed  with  moistened  cloths  or  with  trouglu, 
verite  ooanderably  aoootdiqg  to  the  netane  of  the 
anbelnioee  diaaolvlBd  in  die  water  widi  wbidi  A* 
funnel  b  filled.  Conoentreted  aaloM  edntions,  md 
compounds  of  water  and  adds,  gtve  tiie  most  abii»> 
dant  and  moat  rapid  disengagrm.-n*.  This  pheno- 
menon diminishes  as  the  proportions  of  salt  or  of  acid 
become  smaller  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  funnel  con- 
tains only  boiled  ami  periW-tly  pure  Mater,  al- 
most no  more  gas  is  disengagtni.  Tlni^  pure  water, 
which  transmits  powerfully  the  electricity  which  ic 
excited  by  our  ordinary  machines,  becmnes  ahnoet 
tn  iiuslmti^g  anbetenee  in  the  cnae  of  the  week  m»  . 
pnMve  fin'cee  to  wludi  die  dectroinutlve  upper a> 

tus  gives  rise.  Thia  result  is  cunf  irninblij  to  t!ic  !-f- 
neral  laws  which  have  Imu  ii  r  ,  i  .i  m  r(  g;irtJ  to 
imperfectly  conducting  gubsi:ii.>  ■  I'  "  ,  with  all 
supports  criT  this  kind,  the  state  of  perf  ect  insulation 
takes  piece  «t  «  oerteia  dtgim  of  repulsive  force, 
which  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  roots  o(  Hmt 
lengths.  For  a  given  distance  of  wiree  thaoy  A* 
of  die  two  of  the  pile  am  on^  be 
widi «  eotein  (iegree  of  repulnve  farce,  d^ 
'  bf  die  number  of  platee  of  dM 
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Galvtf bm.  tu« ;  and  for  each  electramolive  appmtiu,  tfwre 

^V^^  must  be  a  certain  distance  between  tf»e  wire*,  at 

wliii  h  the  commanication  may  be  cntirfly  inter- 
ru|it4Hl.  We  may  also  perceive,  in  tljes*;  experi- 
ment*, the  influence  which  the  more  or  less  extended 
contact  of  the  sup|>ort  with  the  insulated  body  ex- 
ert*, in  geneml,  upon  tlic  Ktate  of  inauSillon.  For 
Mcsara  Gaf-Luaaac  and  Tbenard  have  remarked, 
diat,  m  ahortening  the  wirea  htjmA  a  certein  point, 
the  quantities  of  gas  disengaged  -i)  tlie  siinic  litmid 
have  considerably  diininishe*!,  but  liave  u^Miii  au;;- 
montfil  h\  siibititiitinfT  in  the  fiinnel  a  nmro  con- 
ducting liquid.  This  imperfect  conductibility  of 
water  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  a  very  simple 
«xperitiient.  HaWng  insulated  a  pile,  and  placed 
coDductinf  wim  at  its  two  pdles,  plunge  tbcaa  trina 
into  a  cup  ofclaae  partly  filled  with  oammon  water, 
imme<liately  me  gas  will  rise  in  abundance.  Tf  one 
of  ihr  wins  1h'  tlr.iwti  out  of  tho  w:itfr,  aiul  linldint; 
it  ill  out-  hand,  the  other  be  p!iinjr['<i  in  tlu-  water  of 
the  cup,  the  ordinary  shock  « ill  be  fell.  Hut,  in- 
stead of  this,  form  the  comnmniaition  In-  n  rr>- 
lunm  of  water,  of  one  or  tw€>»tenth»  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch  «r  «n  inch  and  a  half 
in  lengdi,  which  may  be  done  by  drawing  up  the 
w;it<  r  of  thf  cup  irit(»  a  tube  of  the-*  (tiiunisions, 
lu'lil  -n  the  mouth.  In  that  c:i<f-.  altliou;;h  the  most 
'el^^ihle  organs  now  r<(r!il  part  of  the  an  of  conmiii- 

nication,  a  very  slight  taste  may  be  t'l-ii,  but  not 
the  least  shock.  We  have  arranged,  in  this  manner, 
a  pile  of  (iH  pairs,  and  of  which  the  poles  cumnanni- 
cated  with  tubea,  not  capillar}-,  filled  with  ditfQled 
wMOTj  and  about  99  tncuea  in'laivth.  The  appara- 
tuB  remained  tfins  fftted  np,  dnring  24  himrs,  with- 
out an  atom  of  ;jas  Ix  iufr  (11m 'n>jajj;(Hl  ;  niu]  in  at» 
temptinij  to  connnunicatc  from  the  one  pole  of  the 
pile  t  o  the  other,  by  means  of  the  columns  of  water 
contained  iit  the  tul>es,  none  of  the  sensations  which 
the  ekctromotive  apparatus  uaaally  produces  were 
anjr  more  Iblt.  In  a  word,  eveiy  ihiii^  happen- 
•d  as  if  an  insidating  Ivxly  had  been  tnterpoaed 
between  the  two  pules.  Rut  all  the  effects  reappear- 
ed whenever  an  immediate  coniinunication  was  made 
along  the  free  surflk  e  of  tlie  wuter.  For  this  re:i- 
Bon,  it  could  have  been  wished.  Umi,  in  tlie  exjieri- 
mentH  of  Messrs  Gay-I.ussac  and  Thenard,  the  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  extend  the  wires  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  itself ;  lor  ve  are  of  opi- 
nion,  that,  in  this  «h«,  the  oanuBunicatian  between 
the  two  polee  of  die  pOe  would  have  been  eatabliah- 
•d. 

Messrs  Gay-I,HSMe  ami  Then.-ird  liave  tried  if 
till  -,'  cniilil  dt-C'i\er  nuy  reliition  betwi>en  the  quan- 
tities of  gas  djsengnge<i  by  n  )tile,  and  tlie  quantities 
af  aak  dissoh  ed  in  the  water  of  the  funnel ;  but  they 
have  not  found  anysimple  relation  except  for  thie 
anlphate  of  aoda.  The  quantities  of  gas  disengaged 
in  a  given  time  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
cnbe  roots  of  the  quantities  of  this  salt  contained  in 
the  M.tter.  whose  decomposition  is  going  on.  The 
solutiim  c»f  nitre  presents  an  opposite  effect-  Sa- 
turated with  salt  it  produces  less  gas  than  when 
not  saturated.  On  this  subject,  we  ought  to  con- 
aider  two  things, — the  decomposition  which  the 
water  soSers,  mmI  that  wfaidi  the  salt  aleo  anfign 


in  its  demenla.  The  pbenonenon  being  coaa.  d^nnst 
pound,  it  is  clear  that  the  result  must  also  be  eon-  ^ 

pound. 

Much  research  has  been  spent  in  order  to  dis- 
cover how  the  dec-omposilion  of  the  water,  in  the 
circumstances  that  we  have  described,  is  effected; 
{or  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  die  water  is  decom- 
posed, aiace  the  jpranortiiioa  of  fa*  diaengwed  are 
always  in  the  ratio  m  itt  constitnciit  principles.  In 
the  .absence  of  any  thin^  decisive,  an  opinion  has 
been  ])roi)«>sed  which  setms  extremtly  pbusihli-, 
nami'ly,  that  the  jturticles  of  water  sittiaJeti  l>e- 
tween  tlie  two  wires,  being  influenced  by  the  opposite 
elec-tricities  which  emanate  from  them,  arrange  thenii' 
selves,  one  after  the  otI>er,  like  a  row  of  condaiaers, 
or  ot  electrical  plates,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  vi- 
treous and  a  resuMMiapole;  ao  that  eadi  resinous  pole 
of  one  {Mutide  tmidies  a  Titreous  ptde  of  the  other ; 
and  at  tlie  extreniities  of  the  chain,  the  metallic 
wire,  whicli  posstcases  the  vitreous  electricity,  coot- 
inunicates  w  ith  a  resimnis  ]>ok'  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  reciprocally.  .Suppose  that,  in  this  po« 
larization,  the  oxygen  uf  die  water  possesses  the reBU»> 
ous  electrici^.  and  the  bjdsom  the  vitmni*  dce< 
tricity ;  then,  if  the  energy  of  the  pile  is  ao  powerful 
«_s  to  ili  couijMWC  the  first  particle  of  water,  this  will 
suffice  for  the  whole  chain.  The  oxyf;en  of  this 
particle  bein^  set  at  liberty,  w  ill  ris<.  under  tivc  form 
of  gas,  or  will  naiibitie  tsitli  Uie  vitreous  wire,  and 
oxidate  it.  The  hydrogen  of  the  same  psalifir 
will  then  be  also  set  at  liberty  ;  but  as  it  poaaosca 
the  vitreous  electricity,  it  will  be  attracted  and  re- 
tained bj  the  enqrpan  «f  the  following  partkJ^  which 
posaesan  the  reainauB  electricity.  It  wiU  thus  de- 
cide in  its  Hirn  the  deeomjiosition  of  this  parti* 
cle :  will  combine  with  its  <i\\jren,  ami  will  farm  a 
new  molecule  of  water.  'I'his  comb iiiyt ion  will  set 
at  liberty  the  hydrogen  of  tlie  second  particle,  which 
will  act  in  the  same  manner  on  the  following,  until 
atlaatthe  decwwpeaition  wiH  be  tranemitted  t»tha 
psrttde  of  water  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
die  resinous  w  ire.  The  elix  trk'.il  action  of  the  mole- 
cules uj>on  each  other  will  Ih.'  prolonged  uo  tirthtr; 
and  tlie  hydroifeii  ol'  Uie  last  ]iarticle,  not  finding 
any  more  electrified  oxygen  with  whi^  it  can  com- 
bine, will  consequenilj  diwagifge  itidf  QD  Aiewirt 
or  combsne  with  il> 

What  we  have  eaid  concerning  water  will  ap^j 
to  every  other  campound  which  the  electroinoti%'e 
apparatus  decomposes.  The  possibility  of  tliis  phe- 
nomenon will  then  (ie]>en(l  in  general  on  three  el<v 
ments  :  IM,  On  the  ^rrcater  or  less  dispunjtion  of  the 
ronsiitucnt  ]>rincij>les  ii>  assume  in  each  particle  of 
the  compound  the  opposite  states  of  electridC)'. 
idly.  On  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  this  offo* 
Btion.  Sdfy,  On  the  idation  between  this  enetgf 
and  dw  ehcMttod  i^ittity  whidi  tiie  principlei  ef 
the  compouiul  exert  on  t.uh  other.  If  we  ope- 
rate, for  example,  on  a  bully,  of  which  the  princi- 
ples take  with  facility  a  very  opp<>--lU'  state  of  elec- 
tricity, it  may  happen  that  the  pile  w  ill  decompose 
thia  body,  although  the  dieniic^il  alliuity  which 
umitca  its  principles  be  roejr  powerful  1^  oe  the 
eaaferary,  the  affinity  ia  reiy  wttk,  but  Ae  cenilitn- 
cnt  psiaciplee  q£  Vm  anbalanoe  Iwrtb  «k  diB 
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time,  very  little  tendency  to  run  Lnto'tbe  contrary 
gtateti  of  electricity,  it  in  very  possible  that  the  de- 
ootnposition  v.  i  ^  n  jt  b<'  effected.  I-nstly,  as  in  the 
friction  ut  btxlicn  tigainst  each  other,  we  tee  very 
often  the  same  lubstancc  take  successively  the 
state  of  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity,  accord* 
ing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  rubber  to  whidl 
it  is  applied;  m  like  manner  it  may  ha|fpai^ 
diat  llw  mne  dlciiueal  principle  may  take  flwv 
ces'ively  tJic  one  .stale  or  tlie  oilier,  accorJiii>{ 
to  the  combinations  into  which  it  enters ;  and  al- 
thouKlij  in  ffeneral,  tvery  principle  miit.t  carry  in- 
to all  iu  combinations  tile  «une  natural  (lii»po«i- 
tions,  yet  the  final  result  may  depend  also  on 
Ihe  dupoeitioiu,  simiUr  or  different,  of  the  prin- 
ofHtB  wlA'  which  it  may  be  united.  In  all  the 
aparilMlitt  which  have  hitherto  been  made  with 
the  electromotive  Apparatus,  the  oxygen  has  ap- 
peared to  have  jiri^<  i  i  ;1  this  disposition  to  the  re- 
sinou>i  sliile,  whicli  hu:-,  t>etrti  recoffiiized  in  it  iu  tlic 
Cii>e  oC  M-atcr,  and  which  is  also  remarkeil  in  exi>e- 
riiiu-uts  niiule  with  ordinary  electricity,  where  the 
oxygen  of  the  aie  always  atttdiM  itadf  to  surfaces 
electrified  vitreously.  It  even  happens  when  bodies 
are  found  to  be  oomposed  of  several  principles,  Mine 
of  which  hftve  Mnbc  afiaitiea  fiir  mygm,  that  the 


Uxttr  commiiiiBBtM  to  than  the  rennona  ^apoaki 

tion,  and  draws  them  towards  tlie  vitreous  pole  ; 
while  the  otlier  principles,  on  the  contrary,  then 
t.ike  the  vitreou-4  state,  and  are  carried  towards 
the  reatnou.K  |M)le.  By  thiat  Uw,  «U  tlie  oxides, 
and  dke  .icida  which  contain  oxygen,  have  been 
daemiycwd  by  the  ekctromotive  amiaratu*,  and 
the  prmdple  which  waa  uaitod  to  the  oxygen  has 
been  transported  to  the  resinous  pole ;  while  die 
oxygen,  according  to  its  cottstant  disposition,  has 
moved  to  the  ^  itreoiw  one.  'Ilje^ie  fine  oiiservations 
were  fir-*t  made  I'y  MeMM  Hi^tin^er  iind  rk»r«eliu». 
Sir  Huuiplircy  Davy,  in  varying  and  extending 
theiu,  waa  led  to  try  the  actioo  of  the  electromotive 
apparatus  on  tlie  alkalie«,  which  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  simple  bodies ;  and  it  was  than  that  he 
eiba^ved  bubUea  cf  oxygen  rising  at  die  TftroMU 
pole,  while  there  were  collected  at  the  reailious 
pole  liluniiig  substances  of  a  metallic  Mpect  imd  yet 
extremely  li^lit;  biirninj;  in  tlie  air  with  violence, 
and  even  po!isei«iiiig  Uu.*  ■<ingular  pro|K'rty  nf  tak- 
ing fire  under  water.  Such  were  the  ntet.illic  bases 
of  aoda  and  of  uotaah,  which  have  »i:-.ee  been  call- 
ed Sodium  and  FoUmum.  But  thene  properties  did 
not  permit  the  new  anfaataBiseB  to  be  obtained,  aa(* 
ce^  in  very  small  poitiaaa,  whlda  ^era  ao  •oener 
filmed  than  tliey  were  dissipated  in  the  air.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
some  method  of  preserving/  i'lri-)  from  the  dcstroy- 
in;^  <:onta<t  yf  the  air,  and  Ur  .Selmk.  conceived 
for  this  pitrpoge  a  very  $iinp1e  ))roces»,  which 
conaiats  ia  combining  mtdium  at  poUfsmum^  an  tliey 
are  diaeqgiiged,  with  mercury,  U)  a  small  pieoc  of 
aode-er  pottuih  we  fiifm  a  hfliW  te  contain  (he  flP^ 
canr;  wepbwediia«n»nwtaIUe|i^te,andBnMn» 
in  the  mercury  the  resinous  wire  of  the  electromotive 

Sparatus,  which  mu»t  contain  at  lewit  iOO  pairs  of 
ite«.   We  make  tlw  adwr  win  CBWUmiwtt  with 
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the  metal  support,  and  then  the  soda  or  the  potash< 
Is  decomposetl,  «.i  well  as  the  water  which  it  con-'' 
tain^  'J  ri  ■  uxvu'i  n  jf  each  of  tltem  moves  toward.t 
tile  vitreous  jKtle,  to  which  its  electrical  iitate  attracts 
it ;  the  hydrogen  and  the  sodium  or  potassium  which 
^its  it,  proceed,  on  die  other  lumd,  to  the  resinous 
yole;  the  hydrogen  there  rises  under  the  form  of 
Mr  and  the  potaaHnm  or  the  eodhna  with 
the  mercury,  whidi  that  prcaervea  them  fnm  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  ainulgani  \n  |>tiured  from  time 
Ui  time  inU>  oil  of  naphtlin,  and  the  merciiry  i*  re- 
newed!. When  a  certain  quantity  of  amalgam  is 
collected,  it  is  distilled  in  a  retort  with  the  smallest 

Suantity  of  air  possible.  The  oil  first  evaporates, 
len  the  mercury,  and  the  <sof1itiin  or  potassium  re> 
main  at  last  pure.  In  order  tluit  the  aecompositialt 
ef  die  aaiMh  or  the  eode  nuy  bft  effected  Iqr  the  p(H 
«ese  which  we  han^e^dcecribett  theee- alkuiee  nniet 

cont  iin  a  i*^!  ient  quantity  of  water  to  transmit  the 
electru  iiv  u;  tlie  pile  ;  not,  however,  so  much  as  to 
require,  far  the  i !i  nn  ni isition  of  tlii  -,  ■ .  ;>.ter,  the 
whole  effect  of  tlie  eleftriuty  tr»usnutte<lj  for  then 
the  polaah  and  the  aoda  wmild  iwt  be  docompose<I. 
By  a  process  of  tliis  kind.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
Dr  .Sebeck  bave  succeeded  in  obtainin||;  in  the  other 
alkalies  undoidiledwgna  of  deeonnaiitiaB.^  Butangr 
more  details  on  the  mbjcct  wonldbe  fereign  to  tlK 
present  articlr  ^'''i  hIuiII  onlv  add,  th.it  .-t  uij.i;  r  it 
from  the  first  di  scovery  of  Sir  /lumphrey  lJuvy.oii  tlif 
composition  of  potash  and  ritxlu,  Messrs  Gay^Lussac 
and  1  henard  have  lacceeded  in  de]^ving  these  »ub- 
itonces  of^tbdr  evjign^  by  the  aeiioik  of  t^ieadcal 

We  have  hitherto  only  considered  theagency  of  the 

Eile  in  the  decomposiUon  of  bodies.  It  produces, 
owi-\rr.  iim^l  reirturkHble  e(fet"';>  >.•{  ,i  il;lT<.-i'i-;i;  kiml. 
If  we  iunn  tile  conmiunication,  tor  t  ^.iiiiple,  b^iwtt  n 
the  two  poles,  by  very  fine  metallic  wire*,  and  make 
theui  gently  approach  until  they  touch  each  other, 
an  attraction  arises  between  them  whid)  keep«  that, 
tpited  in  spite  «rtbeibci3e«ft|ieirckMtiGiQr>  Iftheat 
wirea  ere  of  ireii.  •  vMUe  eparfc  is  enited  between 
tliem,  which,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  produces 
a  real  combustion  of  the  iron.  This  experiment 
succeeds  with  greater  cert  iity  n  tJie  extremity 
of  one  of  the  iron  wire$  is  cuiaHi  with  a  thin  gold 
leaf,  the  latter  being  consumetl  ui  the  place  where 
the  f^park  isstiea.  With  this  spark  we  may  inflame 
uny  ( xplosive  igut  end  even  phoaphoriM  and  sok 
phiu,  in  the  eane  mMMr  at  with  the  epacka  firan 
electrical  nuchine*.        . ' 

We  are  here  merely  alluding  to  the  efiect-i  pro- 
duced by  tlie  nutst  common  piles,  tlie  plates  of 
which  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  crown  ]>ieee.  But 
it  is  easy  to  couceive  titat  tiiey  luutit  bocutue  luuch 
more  coniuderable  if  we  employ  plates  of  a  greater 
extent  of  aorface,  and  collected  iu  the  same  uiunher. 
For  bl  jAaa  wliere  the  number  of  the  elcmenlea|]4 
theaatnrt  of  the  htnaid.  cendwdow  are  the  ttmt* 
the  thldowaa  of  Ae  ftee  deotiical  etratam  upon 

each  plate  of  the  hame  rank  is  ulsu  tlie  sanip,  > 
indicated  by  theory,  and  also,  m  we  have  alrtmiy 

-  ii>  by  wpitnmML   HaoM  h  UOm  thift  th» 

,  '.J     j>Sjt  ,  . 
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calvwusm.  toUl  cjuanttUn  of  electncitj,  which  dieM  nilct  pos- 
in  ■  atate  of  equilibriuni,  or  which  they  com- 
I  in  a  fta(»  uSf  noOon,  arc  exactly  and  can- 
itiM  lurikce  of  the  pate*,  whift* 

vIk  in      courw  <rf  di»  ni^i  iiiMiwt>  ineonKOueiM* 

•  fthi  jit  tirm  rA'  the  pile  it«clf.    Mcairs  Gay-Luas&c 
and  riu  niril  liavi-  accordingly  found,  that  tlio  qiuui- 
titiM  of  ffa*i  (li-<'npfi^i'<i  HI  a  L^i;      time,  are  propor- 
tional to  tlie  surlkces  of  the  plates  whtch  are  eHJpU»y- 
ed ;  or,  what  comes  tu  the  same  thinj^,  to  the  total 
I  of  etomkity.    The  how  increaae  i«  ob- 
bk  alldwaliwrdinBiailfAcla.  Apilewith 
laiyc  platga,  thni)^  cowrpoaed  of  >  M—tt  ■w—btf  ti 
pairs,  is  capable  of  burning  aevenl  inc^eB  aP  iftli 
wire  ;  and  if  to  the  extent  of  tin-  [ilatet)  !>€•  join«l  also 
the  augwifnlation  of  force  which  arise*  from  their 
number,  then  the  power  In-comeH extreme.  The-tephe- 
i  of  large  platea  were  first  observed  by  Meswrs 
>  and  Thenard.    The  action  of  the  Voltaic 


mintm,  in  lilt  htaf^  at  hai^  IB  mmdiBdwiA  mmit,wu 


gy,  without  the  aid 

In  this  mttimer,  as 


evolutirm  »>r  heal  by  its  own 
of  any  chemiral  CJwnbination. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  lias  -L  iv.n  the  tempt  r.iiuri' 
MMiie  btidtt^,  plumbago  fi<r  exaniple,  may  be  raised 
even  to  ignition,  in  the  moat  perfect  vacuum  that  can 
be  pvodaced  ;  and  not  only  raised,  but  preserved  in 
thii  alite  for  whole  hours  together,  without  losing 
aBj  part  ol'  tiHur  wai|^  >^lienoe  then  oomm  Im 
h«Bt  widdi  fa  tlnw  cantiiiiirily  disengaged  f  or  fltmi 
what  inexhaustible  source  springs  the  torrent  of 
light  which  in  tlius  renewed  ojs  it  flies  off?  These 
questions  seem  !  >  I  ><  connected  with  the  ^lo^-t  re- 
condite viewii  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  l^rht  ;  and 
deaerre  dl  the  atteiUioB  of  philoaophers-  Perhaps 
llie  «lectncal  cnrrent,  or  rather  die  two  opposite  ek«> 
tried  eumaila  which  meet  tqgethw,  and  neubwIiM 
each  olha'a  ^tbtn,  m  iht  wihrtaiMir  mboutted  to  ex- 
|teriment,  conld  he  conceived  to  act  on  its  particles 

by  a  compi'i'^sii  >n  ur  p«'rriis-^i(m.  riliil  tij  CNtrurt  lu';(t 
in  the  samti'  iikalHier  as  m  llu-  b<ir:ri',  "r  H.itt.THHj,' 
(it  metals,  or  in  the  action  of  the  hainiiu  r.  I'm,  In- 
deed, we  know  as  little  of  the  nature  of  titem;  latter 
phenomena  aa  of  the  former ;  and  when  we  consi- 
der tlw  coMtnnwd  tUMMMHiMnk  of  imt  whidi  audti 


several  experiments  made  by  Count  Rumford,  we 
And  as  much  difficulty  in  imagining  the  sourtre  from 

whic'l)  ihr  ticat  itiay  arim*  in  dio.r  ori-uiii:-t;ni(  c-«,  a* 
in  the  opposite  current*  ot  the  Voltaii  appi«atu#. 

On  this  aobject  an  opinion  of  some  boldnees  has 
baaa  adtancM,  which,  however,  in  our  i^Molute 
IgmfiW  wciniiqy  4k»  n^re  of  heat  and  light, 
onght  none  mmi  off  in  aflence.  It  ha*  been 
imagined,  diat  urn  two  akrtrieal  principle*  carry 
within  themselves  the  principles  of  heat,  and  that  the 
latter  i*  dinen^agefl  at  the  moment  of  their  reimiom. 
This  i'li-^i  wiiii',<l.  ir.  fiict,  i-xiilnni,  in  ii  ery  simple 
manner,  all  the  phenoniena  ol  heat  which  the  electt<o- 
motive  apparatus  produces ;  and  the  progressive  dimi. 
mrtiaii  at  Ihii  iffiataneti,  when  H  ia  aiow  enough 
ta  b«  obMTvad,  mbbb  to  agree  wiA  it  For,  if  a 
tKMgh  apfiBiMM,<fair0«  tfw  fta 
it  i«aliaii(ad,ean  faring  toaNdfcnta 


of  iron  wire,  it  wiii  bt-  fauiisia  ftw  iaitaiitii  itfterwardg  Migig 
to  be  only  able  to  redden  a  shorter  length,  and  so  on,  * 
until  at  last  it  becomea  tDca|Mibl«  «t'  producii^  igm« 
taan  in  the  shorteat  wire  of  the  same  diameter ;  and 
hmnt,  that  th«  wttMi  «C  wine,  which  ia 
ta  whatCTcr  ItMlh  it  aaif  b*  radMa^  ia 
,i1  vrivs  Kituated  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  k-ngth,  h* 
Lh:a  itt  one  time  the  igsutiou  is  Confined  to  a  su^le 

altogether  in  tlie  middle. 

At  the  period  when  every  combtnatioB  waa  afe> 
tempted  to  form  an  electronMitive  apparatus  entirely 
eompoaeu  of  dry  sabatanees,  and  eonaeqnently  unal- 
mtJbk,  Ktm  «f  MwUcb  discovered  one,  which, 
wMiotit  tha  power  of  devdoping  electricity  by  its 
own  action,  is  yet  susceptible  of  Iv-intr  ih  irhc!  by 
the  Voltaic  pile,  go  a.1  to  acquire  from  it  for  a  time 
all  iU  pruticrtieit.  TIm*  h«f*  bMB  OMMd  tlw  M> 
condary  piles  of  Hitter. 

To  form  a  just  and  precise  idea  of  thia 

wa  omit  taha  natioa  «f  m  vhaurfiOm  prni- 
flwiT  made  by  Mr  HmMit  af  BMiia,  an  £ 
perfect  condartbiliiy «r  wgHiMi  wtihWBti  ii^fld 

in  water. 

li\ve  •  ri'-ul;i1(-  Hii  c'rrtrirnl  Polumn,  of  nliicli  ']•:<'  '-u- 
perior  i>ole  in  vitreouN  and  die  inferior  t»ne  resinous, 
and  mAe  these  two  jtoleit  communicate  hy  an  iOl- 
parfact  conductor ;  such,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
naaa  nuali  quantitieaaf  iluUlibhj,  as  a  slip  of  pa- 
|MraMMatHiad  utpofemicr;  den  half  of  tfct»  ate 
will  take  the  daettfclty  of  4e  pole  with  wIMiif 
fnmrr.i:n>ate»,  the  HuperloT  juirt  liecoming  vitreous, 
aitii  iiic  inferior  resinoun.  Thiji  phenomenon  is  an 
evident  consequence  of  the  laws  bv  wlui  li  i  l(  <  tr:L  ;ty 
ia  distributed  among  bodies  that  transmit  it  imper» 
ftctly. 

Conoeive  now  tfris  imperfect  conductor  icmoved 
ftaoA  the  pHe  by  some  insulating  body,  ai^  ibr  or* 
ample,  a  stick  of  glass,  and  let  it  be  ao  Mi|pandad  in 

a  <by  atmosphere  ;  then  the  equlllbriiml  will  nM  Be 
instantly  restored  l>pfwcf  n  its  i^m  extremities,  but 
they  will  remain  during,;  ftjy.ii-  tune  vitreous  and  resin. 
CUR  when  they  eoiuniunicated  with  tile  two  polet 
of  the  pile.  These  diiierences  will  diminish,  by  de> 
grces,  RK  the  oontrary  electricitica  are  recombined, 
•nd  in  a  ihoit  ttnet  their  adioii 
will  became  altogether  inaenalbleL. 

Such  is  precisely  the  caae  with  the  fundunental 
experiment  of  Ritter ;  only  that  for  the  moi^tMud 
Nlip  fjf  pa|)er,  he  Kuhntitutes  a  column  ir.ij-,. .  of 
discs  of  copper  and  mointened  eards  intenuixed.  1  his 
column  ia  incapuhle  of  itjtelf  of  netting  the  electricity 
in  mtMion ;  at  least,  if  we  suppose  each  species  of  its 
elements  to  be  hcmogeneaa^BI  Ngard  to  each  other. 
Birt  it  will  chaise  itadfliy  •  «nnniiiicalrio»  withdM 
pae,  in  div  MM  maniwr  aa  the  aBp  of  auiitiiiaid 
paper  alxive  mentioned.  There  is  yet  an  eswntlal 
difference  in  the  two  reHultn.  K.Iectricity,  it  ap- 
pertr>.  ulitii  ^'.t;lk,  \yr.^  M  ii.f  difficulty  in  pacing 
flrom  oiH-  surface  to  amrtlier.  Thi.-*  seems,  at  least, 
the  result  of  Ritter's  experiments ,  and  perhapa 
each  reaiatance  h  itself  pnidueed  by  the  impercep> 
mu  of  non-coiidocting  air  which  adherea 
M*ca  of  att  bodiee^  Tha  dectrid^  ihM 
hua  the  cdiunB  ooBSlriietcd  widtaaia- 
« 
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fc«utal,  paMea,  Vk»'  nuimet,  diffiod^ 
I  cadi  piece  of  metal  to  the  preceditiier  moltt- 

ened  card  which  is  cwntipnons  to  it,  and  tfi'-  uli- 
Ktai'le  increnseK  in  pruportjoit  iib  the  aIt«rnatH»fi»  tuv 
more  numerous.  iSui-h  a  pile,  unce  charged,  must 
tlierefore  kine  itn  eiectxicity  very  slowly  when  there 
is  no  dif«ct  commuiiBatiMi  between  ita  two 

docteVi  ths  CMMfW  of  As  two  fltHtomtaa^  and 

union  together  being  very  quickly  effected,  will  pro> 
duce  a  diicharge  which,  in  the  Munne  manner  as  in 
the  leaden  jar,  will  opprato  by  a"  instantaneoua 
■hock.  To  this  effect  will  succet's.l  a  new  MMe  of 
equilibrium,  in  which  the  repulsn  e  Ibrcen  of  the  dif- 
ferent platea  will  be  diminiahed  in  pn^Mxtion  to  the 
quantity  of  dectridty  uutantenmNufy  neutralised. 
Tba  dMdnrgw  Itm  mm  be  Wfmtd  with  di. 
ttfaiialicd  allSBOk  aa  we  irepaaft  the  «oMaela,  but  wDl 
Soon  cease  to  bo  Hciuible,  in  (•ouneijiiencr  even  of 
the  equality  of  the  charge  wliich  tliey  tend  to  re- 
c«tabluh  tliroujfhout  the  different  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus. In  a  word,  the  action  of  this  culunin  resetn* 
biea  that  which  would  successively  take  place  with 
•  more  or  fmdot  coodnctar,  aoMiding  aa  ita 
two  extreodtfai  ffaodd  MMunulpafei  «r  not  witfi 


Aa  to  di«  dUtrWwiri<iii  of  ih* dactgidty  throu^hont 

tlw  pile,  it  must  be  such,  that  tlie  rep«i]>j\  c  Uirce  of 
that  portion  which  i«  at  tlie  surfaw  ofc/icli  pLtt,  com- 
bined with  the  r<^  t.riM  ,'  ni  tin'  idjoininp  surfaces, 
shall  be  in  equilibrio  y,  ith  the  united  actions  of  all 
tiie  rest  of  the  plates ;  consequently,  if  we  — pyoaa 
the  of  elements  to  be  odd,  and  all  the  anM^ 

nMnpimkled,  the  guanlMw  of  electricity  wul  go 
oa  dfaniniahiiig  from  the  two  cxbvmities  where  the^ 
■N  equal  and  of  a  oontrary  nature,  as  in  tlie  pri- 
mitive pile,  towardi)  the  centre  where  they  vanish. 
But  if  the  apparatus  coi  imunicates  with  the  ground 
itH  haw,  the  elertricity  will  go  oti  increasing 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  column,  froui 
tlus  baae,  where  it  will  Ik>  notliing,  to  the  suni- 
nil»  whan  it  wOl  be  eqeal  to  tbet  of  4m>  {vinulive 
pik.  - 

The  apparatus  whidi  we  Iiare  described,  pro> 
dnoes,  with  diminished  intensity,  the  deoompoai- 
tion  of  watfr.  inJ  t(i[-  (ither  physical  or  chi-nn'cal 
efeot!!  obtaiiit'il  truia  the  ordinary  ptle,  iiy  vary- 
ing the  order  and  the  number  of  the  diitcs  of  card 
and  of  copper.  Hitter  obtained  varioos  interesting 
Ifeault^  In  this  manner,  he  obaervedt  thafe  o£  all  the 
wiaja  in  which  a  munber  of  heterogowMia  conduo- 
ttn  on  be  diapoaed,  the  arrangement  in  wfaidi 
there  ie  the  fewc>(t  alternations,  is  the  moet  favour- 
able for  tlie  transmLssion  of  electricttv.  If  we  COI>- 
ururt,  for  example,  a  pil»j  wi'Ji  '  i  \t\  m  discs  of 
copper,  and  tixty-foiir  disc*  of  nu)istene<l  wd,  ar- 
ranged in  three  masses,  so  that  all  the  cards  may 
fbrm  an  nnhitomiptad  series,  tcnnunated  on  each 
riii  hf  lUrif««wa  metallic  pktes,  this  pik  will 
oaadaol  Wiyt  w«M  the  electricity  of  the  column 
4f  Wke,  end  wil  cenaequently  be  charged  vwy 
Utdc,  if  at  all  in  a  pennanent  manner.  Interrupt 
now  the  humid  conductors  by  a  plate  of  copper, 
nd  the  coiitiuitjiip  I'.Hcii'.ty  already  seem  to 
ihiiiiiiali ;  mote  frequent  uiteriuptiooa  will  weaken 


it  Hin  aMBt  «d  b7  multip^mf  dMBt  in  «hie  1 

tar,  woat  Mit  obtain  a  system  in  which  the  eoiidne>  ' 

tiM'i*v  is  scarcely  sensible.  f>iii  li  rjn'  the  phenome- 
im  Hhich  led  Hitter  to  iraaguii:  tliat  a  weak  elec- 
tricity suffers  Mime  reiiistance  in  |),i---in^'  from  one 
surface  to  another ;  a  resistance  which  produces  no 
■ftotCIMpt  in  thia  state  of  weakness ;  for  by  a  sin- 
gular vnjftttf,  n  decree  of  electricity  sufficiently 
powwAd  to  overoome  iti  opens  a  perfectly  iVee  pas> 
Hoeji  imd  discharges  itself  entirely. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  changing  the  di8tribation 
of  the  cleineJits  in  a  M-conilary  pile,  its  conduitinfj 
faculty  can  be  changed  at  pleasure;  Aud  it  was  na- 
tural to  think  that  liiicli  mcxiifications  would  vari- 
ously influence  the  chemical  and  phjaiokigial  c& 
fects  priHluced.    To  examine  die  COMCqiUIUM  piw* 

gieaaiveiy,  fiitter  vaived  tlie  (jmammieait  t£  e  pwn 
nomber  of  hmnid  and  aolid  oondiicton,  fKu  die 

separation  into  two  groupie  to  the  most  numerous  al- 
ternations. J  he  following  are  the  results  which  fie 
has  obtiiined. 

A  very  tttnall  number  of  alternations  ^res  a  too, 
easy  passage  to  the  electrical  current  of  dw  pvfadtiTO 
pile,  if  it  be  sufficiently  powerfuL  The  apparatua, 
tlien,  is  not  charged  in  a  permanent  mannof ;  and 
the  chemioal  and  physiological  effects  do  not  make 
diMr  appearance*  By  multiplying  the  number  of 
alternations,  white  the  primitive  pile  reraainv  the 
same,  the  secondary  pile  begins  to  be  charged.  It 
communicat/^ >  rli  rti  icity  to  the  electrometer.  It 
disengi^es  trom  the  water  some  bubble  of  gas  ; 
but  it  gives  no  shodt  in  hunaan  «'gans.  The  num- 
ber of  altcniations  inomiskig  still  uon^  the  electr^ 
cal  dHCoe  inewasn,  and  we  obtain  the  deBBunKuj.  ■ 
tim  at  Oe  water,  the  ahoek,  the  apailt,  and  the  pe- 
culiar taste.  But,  at  a  certain  limit  of  alternations, 
llie  chemical  and  ph^  - lulivjical  effects  cease  to  in- 
crease, although  the  tuUii  electrical  charge  rcuiail^ 
the  same,  or  even  continueH  to  augment.  Beyond 
tin*  point,  tlie  charge  u  nhvixy^  produced;  but  the 
other  effects  decline.  Tin.  ib.  igagement  of  the 
liae^andafUtrwwdatbBiheck.  We 
t  die  oRier  «Mimm»  of  •  very  im- 
perfect cooductibility ;  and  the  progression  with 
which  these  phenomena  are  extinguished,  the  elec- 
trical charge  remaining  .ilways  the  same,  ail'urds  a 
iinal  and  conclusive  |Mroof  of  what  we  have  above 
advancr-d  regarding  tlie  manner  in  which  dMy- 
pend  upon  tJie  velocity  of  transmiaaido. 

From  the  wne  principles,  tlie  neaen  will  appear 
why  the  «Bnmtua  of  Bitter  is  beMw  adafMed  than 
any  otlier  fbr  eihOriting  clearly  and  diathtedy  iheae 
two  kinds  of  action.  In  the  ordinary  pilo,  the  quan- 
tity of  {Ve«  electricity  increases  with  the  number  of 
plates,  and  balances  the  resistance  which  arises  from 
the  alteriiittiutis ;  while,  iii  the  timmdary  pik,  tlk^ 
repulsive  force  of  tlte  electricity  at  the  two  poles  can 
never  surpass  that  of  the  primitive  pile ;  and  the  re> 
aiatance  which  the  alternations  produce  is  wholfy 
emph^ed  in  modifying  the  diaaneige  eC  the  taam 
quantity  of  electricity. 

In  fine,  if  tlie  <  iliinvi  i4'  \'(>\t.\  thus  enabled  to 
cliarge  the  second  irv  ^ti]f  ul  luttiir,  ii  owes  this  fa- 
culty to  the  circuiiinLiiK  !■  ot  tlu-  repulsive  force  of 
tlie  dectiicity  at  ita  poles  being  extremely  weak. 
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^buta.  Mid  nearly  iinperoeplible.  A  more  nowerflri  ctectri- 
^•^I'^^'eity,  «M*,  tar  ctiuwmI*,  m  that  of  we  flfdhuiT  elec- 
trical machines,  wouM  pans  entirely  throagli  the  sys- 
tem of  ci inducing  biifiies,  \vhTch  fonn*  the 
f\>tidary  pile,  .iiid  could  not  <  ()ii?«-qucMtly  pr'nliu'e 
anyot'  the  effects  which  result  from  its  accaniulation. 

llie  diilnvncea  whidi  nMit  in  the  chemical 
■Mgmty  of  oniinaiy  jSiet,  on  aeeount  of  the  ma^i- 
■tude  of  their  plates,  cscor  aho  in  tfie  aecondary 
piles.  The  nature  of  the  earda,  their  diicknen*, 
ifae  nature  ^  thm  «olntion  wMi  which  they  are 
moistenet! ;  the  order,  In  fine,  in  which  •*.<•  in- 
termix thCTTi,  and  a  variety  of  other  tritiing  circum- 
utAnce-^,  nitidify  thc«e  cfToct;-  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  which  it  would  foe  eqtudly  useful  and  curious 
ti»  exMatne. 

The  eecwndary  iiOe  hebg^  as  «e  have  ucntkmedi 
•hove,  {brnieil  Vitti  a  mngl«  metal  agid  a  notaienecl 

substance,  wotdd  xevm,  nt  first  sij^ht,  incnpable  of 
pos^essin^  electricity  of  ii.-elf ;  imd  its  ou  n  uctioii, 
in  fact,  hfforc  wr  have  rharfjeil  it,  i>  scarcely  percep- 
'tible.  But  it  may  ytt  coukiiioniy  be  rendered  sen- 
sible, by  bringing  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  of  a 
firM|  in  communication  at  their  two  extreinitifla. 

By  eonsidering  the  proeeas  by  which  the  ^eiitri- 
city,  develoMd  Ibjr  Mr  machines,  discharna  itadf 
through  bodies  «f  dilftmttltinds,  we  find,  mt  those 
wliich  ^eeni  to  conduct  it  best,  .Htill  oppoFc  to  it*  pas- 
sajife  a  sen^il)le  resistance.  Hence,  it  i"  to  be  conceivw 
'ed,that  if  %ve  con.  !  r  u  i;uatt'  .sufficiently  the  energy  of 
the  electricity,  w  ithout  losing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
p<i8sibilit)-  of  recognising  its  presence,  we  should  oIn 
tain  figr  erery  bodj,  and  _^eren  tar  the  beat  oandiie> 
tofe,  cettsiii  limit^t  it  wldAllie  trmainiaahni  iwwJil 
become  Terjr  alow,  or  would  cease  altogether  to  take 
place.  The  elertromotire  apparatus,  furnishing  an 
inexhiiii<tihlc  sotircc  of  electnctty,  with  a  ri  ]ji:l.i\( 
■force,  which  may  be  rendered  extremely  feeble, 
united  all  the  conditions  the  best  adapted  for  this 
kind  ni'  research.  1 1  has,  accordingly,  led  to  the  dis> 
coverj'  of  various  phenomena  in  the  conducting  qua- 
lities of  Uottida,  with  which  our  otdiDHnreiecinc  in*, 
diine*  OMld  never  harfe  made  ua  acqtauntod. 

In  applying  himself  to  inquiric!!  of  thi^  kiml,  Mr 
'Hermann-of  Berlin  has  made  this  wry-  curiwis  obser- 
vation, thjit  the  conducting  faculty  of  certoin  biKiies 
for  the  t«n  elccctcitiett  is  ui)e<]Ual ;  so  tlut  liy  atte- 
nuating mwe  and  more  the  repulsive  force,  we  ob- 
tain a  limit  where  the  Ikidy  becomes  insulating  as 
\o  the  one  electricit}',  while  it  still  remains  a  con- 
ductor of  the  other.  This  is  proved  by  the  cxperi- 
menta  whi  A  we  «re  now  to  mM*. 

Mr  Herinmn  in^itilated  an  electromotive  apparatus, 
constntctvd  r^  hh  a  good  liquid  conductor,  such,  for 
'example,  as  the  solution  of  the  murinte  of  •^oda.  He 
made  each  of  its  polets  coiuniunicate  with  a  very  sen- 
sible gold  leaf  electrometer,  equally  ««■  iPMJMed. 
The  teaves  of  e«ch  of  the  electrometera  laaii  acquir- 
ed the  d^pee  of  di  vei'KciMe  detef  juhiedby  themnn* 
lier  of  pli^.  and  the  eleetrtcal  levo  was  Ifatnid  bi 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus. 

This  l>eini;  done,  he  took  a  jtri^in  of  slka'i'n  '  i.i)), 
and  invprtj^  iij  one  oi'  it*  end*  ,i  mrtnliic  w  ir<>  c<hii- 
municsting  with  the  grfl\ind.  He  then  touche<l  >vith 
«be  other  end,  any  one  of  the  poles  of  the  pile,  and  this 


pete  wae  immdMli^  dieeiiMfed-  The  divergence  (Unw- 
of  the  dectrameter  was  rednced  to  nothing,  and  the  "^^/^ 

electrninrter  c»fthi-  iither  pole  diverged  more  than  be- 
fore. Everything'  (  <p]K-npd  as  if  the  pole,  which  was 
touched  by  the  pn  in,  h.tti  (.iniimmicatcd  with  the 
ground,  and  tlu:  map  Mseoted  to  act  a»  a  conductor 
to  either  electricity  indilfimnl^. 

The pOe nmaiaiwahriqpe iimkled,  and  there* 
pidsif  e  liifcaHWS  ef  fapBieshehig  laslaeeit  heniade 
these  poles  now  to  ooBunanicate  togetlter  tfaroogh 
the  medimn  of  the  same  prism  of  aoap,  by  inserting 
into  the  two  ends  of  it  the  metallic  wires  proceeding 
from  each  pole.  In  spite  of  this  commumcatiun,  tlie 
two  electrometers  continued  to  diverge  as  l>efore,  so 
that  the  soap  n«iw  seemed  to  act  ui  a  non-cooduct- 
ing  body. 

Bot  whsM  tUs  iniriatien  was  distinctly  irmgia 
ed,  he  tonchad,  Ibr  an  fnaboit,  the  soap  with  a  wfa* 

of  metal  which  communicated  wiUi  the  fjround.  Im- 
mediately  the  resinouR  pole  was  neutrslixed,  .ind  the 
repulsive  force  pf  the  vitreous  iim  iioi  m;i^:- 
mum.  Thus,  the  soap  assttinrK  attcw  its  conduct- 
ing facult}',  but  only  to  allow  the  efflux  of  the  re^ 
ainous  electricity,  which  it  always  transmitted  in  pr» 
fierenoe.  Even  if  we  touch  it  quite' near  to  the  wire, 
wUdinKnesds  fhm  the  Tittaaaa  pole  ^  the  pik^ 
tfns  pole  mudne  no  less  hmdated  en  9^v^  acooant. 

The  flame  of  alcohn!  pr(  vt-ntr<i  to  Mr  Hermann 
similar  effect",  but  the  tunilm  tu  i,'  dis^xteilion  was  in 
favour  of  the  vitreous  ele<;tricit\  A  1  tti  however, 
only  refers  to  very  iilt((ht  degrees  of  electricity,  such 
as  the  clectraaiotive  apparatus  affords ;  for  bodi  the 
flanM  tt  alcoiwl  sod  soap  con^ct.  anperfadiy  na 
doobt,  bat  hi  a  hmmmt  aMMBdy  eqoal,  nove  powif^ 
ful  degrees  of  eleetriei^. 

By  repeating  dwee  experiments,  Mr  Biot  recof. 
niaied  a  propTt',  In  ^dphuric  ether,  which  com- 
pletes tho>ie  discoveries  of  Mr  Hermann.  This  li- 
quid, interposed  between  the  two  poles  of  the  pile, 
seems  to  insulate  them  tike  soap  and  the  flame  of  alco- 
hol. If  we  ^aoe  it  in  the  circuit  of  Ae  apparatus  for 
decoaaposing  water,  it  will  not  ditenfageaBgr  babfaiaB 
ofgn.  Aeid,  hi  flne,  an  the  signs  ofthe  insolation  of 
the  two  jjoles  make  their  appearance.  Bot  if  we 
touch  the  ether  for  a  single  instant  with  a  metallic 
wire,  to  make  it  communn- itr  v  tfi  tlie  ground,  ap- 
plying, at  the  same  time,  a  condenser  to  any  of  the 
wires  of  the  pile,  this  condenser  will  be  complete- 
ly charged,  as  if  the  ether  had  all  of  a  sudden  be- 
came a  conductor  of  the  electricity'  belonging  to 
the  polo  ta  which  tlie  condeBsst  is  tfflbiei.  la 
dcacfiUng  dwae  svpcrimenta,  we  have  said  that  the 
two  poles  of  the  jiile  .trrwj  to  l>e  insulated  by  the 
inter])Osition  of  a  prison  of  alkaUne  Mjap.  The 
inndation  i.i,  in  fact,  only  Jiartial  ;  the  niotioo  of 
the  electricity  in  the  prism  of  soap  ts  not  alto- 
gether extinguished ;  it  is  (»ily  slower  than  in  the 
pik  itself,  which  allows  tlie  latter  to  be  sensibly  »> 
dwrged,  and  to  acquire  a  tension  at  its  poles,  wldfe 
the  soap  is  diachamiv  la  ptaof  af  tiuib  itM^ 
be  observed,  that  the  same  prMta  of  aoap  osadatto 

ribsohitely  the  whole  electricity  of  a  les.*.  conducting 
pile,  such  a*  that  with  paste  ;  it  lakes  .hw  ay  ail  teo- 
sion  from  it.<  polen,  iU>-  i  (jiiii<'i;-,cr  ■,-  ti-Mce  tw 

more  charged  in  touching  them.    Ihe  Aame  of  ai- 
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(^««<um  erini  iilmflnd  batwm  the  pol«« 

*      doet  mt  iuAtrgfk  completely ;  it  leaves  a  tMnnon 

rcin;iimng  at  ita  poles,  ai'f!  \v  l-  cm  i-r|i.  ;it  with  it 
tite  « x|>erinMata  Mr  Henoaiui.  LLi*  tiame,  then, 
does  not  condwA  A  ~ 
line  aoap. 

From  the  details  which  we  have  |pv«i  in  thb 
tide,  ifpymBi  that  the  electntmoavc  appaHua 
■H^  be  oomidtnd,  M  ptodnetng  by  the  nrataal  flo^ 
tuet  «f  the  heterageaeoiu  fao^  whidi  cranpoae 

dwfek^iemeiit  of  electricity,  which  u  propa^ted 
and  distribute*!  tlir  iuL'li  n-.  iTitrrior  by  means  of 
the  conductors  inU'i  pt>iML(i  ixl^ecn  its  metallic  i  le- 
inentb.  If  w«  fonii  a  eomiiiunication  l>etween  its  two 
polea,  the  diacharge  which  foUova,  overturning  the 
Mile  ef  dectrical  eqailibrinn  in  Hw  aeriea  of  bodie* 
■meiiwiwwil  en  each  etiiHV  «mmm  tkem  to  be  m> 
tnttgiti  aoooraiDj^  to  niv  CHMnMne  a>  tnui  eoiiui* 
'  brinB|i  ettlMr  et  the  apenoe  of  die  onNiMlf  of 
bjr  deeompoMtion  of  their  natural  dectridties. 
T1i<!  rp|K'titi(>n  thfn  of  mifh  discbur^jcs,  or  rathrr 
tituir  continuation,  must  occaision  in  Uic  appjirattis  a 
continued  electricjil  current,  the  energy  and  the 
quantity  of  which  depend  aa  well  on  tht-  magnitude 
and  the  nature  of  the  metallic  doBcntfe  in  contact 
^ithciioliotiMr,  ■•  on  tbe  giwlar  or  lew 
iiUdi  tiMeondwtiBf  parte  oCtte  ■muakM-pMacM 
Id  the  tnimiaaion  of  electricity.  Settini;  out  firom 
these  primary  notion*,  we  have  described  the  moat 
ftvonrable  riingrnients  for  olitaitiiiii;  tnini  the  Vol- 
taic apparatui*  taicii  «f  the  electrical,  pln  siolojjicul, 
and  chemical  effects  which  it  i«  capable  of  pro<lu- 
cuig ;  and  we  have  oonfimaed  our  views  of  the  aub> 
j«ct  by  relating  tboae  experisnenta,  which  prove  them 

at  eewJt  of  Abu  wnnwim  hm  tkawn,  thet  t^eeel 
tien  «f  ihia  apparatus  depends  on  two  elements,  of 
which  the  one,  conrtant  in  its  cncrpj',  eonaisbi  in  the 

clectroin<j;j w  tjieuky  ut'  jncce-i  <it'  iiietal,  and  the 
other,  whicii  it*  uiriAble,  dtpt  utis  ou  Uic  mure  or  leas 
perfect  conductibility  of  tlie  b(xlieH  interposed.  'J'iie 
first  of  these  elements  ha«  l>een  Axed  by  Vnlu,  by 
Up  of  expemncnt,  and  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  ua  to  kave  not  the  smaUcst  doubt  of  the  fiMt. 
Bnttheweond,  inthe  veriaqrnlmoet  inliinte  whidi 
bdongs  to  it.  presents  to  the  researches  of  philoso- 
phers a  field  for  an  infinity  of  experiments,  tJie 
result'!  of  wliicti,  I  I tin  in  ]ierhaps  to  uii^ment 
Still  iartlier  the  puwi-r  ot  ttiLs  instrument,  may  funiiali 
extremely  curioua  data  a.-^  to  tlie  vnnditions  wliic  li  de- 
termine the  easy  or  dithcult  passage  of  electrici^ 
tiirough  bodies ;  aa  to  the  manner,  hitherto  unknown, 

hape  «!■•  at  lo  Aa  oaCdM     dMttrici^  itadf,  or  at 
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Since  this  article  was  written,  a  youn^;  French 
philosopher,  Mr  llecquerel,  hu8  made  a  serieti  of  ex- 
tremely curious  experiments,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  compression.    He  foam 

Salender  dim  of  any  siihsfanfm,-  hniilatiH 
of  dwie  disee  at  the  extvemi^  vt  a  tniM  of 
cbMb  or  flf  Nan  wdl  dried,  and  taking  one  of 
uieK  tiibea  in  each  hand,  preases  agaimt  each  other 
two  of  tlie  discs,  of  a  different  l  at  r* ,  nd  with- 
draws tl»«TO  from  their  contact  in  oppocitt  ttates  of 
<!lectricitj  ;  the  one  becomes  vitreous  and  the  other 
resiiMJus.  i  htu  plieiwaienon  roust  not  be  confounded 
with  the  developement  of  electricity  by  aimnle  ooo« 
tact,  such  aa  Volta  mnde  nae  of  in  hk  esoMlent  re- 
■aarche*.  It  ia  inoonpalaUv  mOM  powctfnl  widi 
ahaoet  allewlialiiinpa !  A  afq^pmnire  is  sufficient, 
in  crdinaiy  oaaes,  to  drive  on  with  rapidity  the 
moveable  disc  of  tlie  electrometer  of  Comomb  I'-i  r 
Ei.r,cT»iciTV,  SiipjJciiifnf)  ;  and  the  repetition  oi  se- 
veral pressures  id  suffieieiit  to  charge  powerfully  and 
directly,  an  ordinary  electroscope  with  gold  leaves, 
withank  lha.  aid  of  the  cond^iser.  Cork, 
hairs,  Jftftf,  and  wood,  produoe  these 
with  a  very  high  d^jree  of  mtttaitr.  'The  aama 
takaa  place  equally  well  with  most  of  the  minerala. 
Seme  Oodies  appear  to  have  tlie  property  rf  react- 
ing on  theinselvefi,  whin  t '  trifled  in  thia  inanner- 
Thej'  decmnpcMc  their  own  ck-Ltricities  ;  and  tlje»e. 
once  de\ elojied,  fix,  by  ilieir  influence,  that  whicli 
ia  disengaged  at  their  sur&ce.    In  a  word,  these 

 ^  ^  Italily,  unto  themselves  like  con- , 

<i  io  dial  iv«  iMMr  take  them  in  the  hand,  er 
■tan  duir  aur&Qe  uridwut  daprivnig  them 
of  their  electricity.  Xo  substance  possesses  this 
faculty  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  rhomboidal 
carbonate  of  1 1 11 1 1 '  ^  md,  intifed,  Mr  H>i'i\  has  long 
since  found,  that  ii  i-!  ^uflicient  to  pre^s  slightly  be- 
tween the  fingers  a  crystal  of  this  niinernl,  to  cuu.se 
it  assume  a  very  powerful  state  ol'  electricity,  which 
it  then  preserves  with  obstinacy  for  houcf,  and 
even  &t  whole  dagr%  wilhoot  requirii^  any 
newaL  Mr  fieoininci  hae  alao  ftond  Oat  many 
minerals  nay  be  deetrificd  by  mere  exfoliation.  A 
tliin  leaf  of  mica,  for  instance,  if  separated  into  two 
otiiert.,  lield  by  two  in.sulnting  tubes,  these  two 
are  iuuiid  ta  poiu>e»»,  iu  a  high  d<^ree,  the  opposite 
states  of  electricity ;  the  one  is  resinous*,  the  other 
yitreousj  and  many  substances  which  are  incapable 
ofpMMhieiqg  tbia  oppoiition,  when  eribliated  at  die 
ctninen  timpcralure,  acqnire  thia  ftoperty  when 
thiiy  have  been  nwdawMy  heated.         (z.  z.} 


GALWAY,  a  county  in  Ireland,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Connaoght,  within  the  archbishoprick  of 
Tuam,  is  bounded  on  tiie  noitb  hgr  Mayo,  on  theoaat 
Iqr  die  river  Shannon,  tridch  aaparatiw  it  fremXing^a 
Crnnigr  and  T^wnty*  an  the  M«ih  by  Clai^  and 
on  the  west  by  die  Adantie  Oceen.  In  extent  it  b 
next  to  Cork,  the  moat  coniiiderahle  in  Ireland,  and 
contains  :i!fy<i  Finglish  square  mile*,  or  1,6^,520 


acres,  divided  intn  seventeen  baruiue*,  and,  including 
the  Soutl)  Arran  InIcs,  three  in  number,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Galway  bay,  into  one  hundred  and  i 
parishes. 

The  nirfiioe  oftbiaextamive  I 
variety  and  contrast  More  dian  a  di&d  of  it 'eon* 
siste  uf  bogii,  nioimtain.s  and  lakes,  and  is  very  thin* 
ly  InLabited  and  unproductive.    The  greater  part  of 
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this  tract  is  contained  in  three  barrmies,  on  Ute  »e»t 
Ride  of  the  county-  On  the  e««t  and  south  the  country 
U  generally  flat,  Uioiub  not  without  a  few  hill*  of 

cwBWHit  Ml  loaaalaMj  jtH  anch  «f  it  it 
adttMd  for  gncing  tlini  tillai^ ;  end  lim  dry  i 

walls,  with  which  the  fields  arc  inclo«e(],  and  the 
want  of  tr«;e«,  >five  it  a  rather  dreary  aspect.  This 
|>art  of  GalwHV  contftini  niorepeiitli'iiirn  -  -im'.-  thnti 
any  (Milter  district  of  tite  mme  extent  in  I  reUnd,  thongtt 
few  of  them  are  remarkable  tar  dieir  mai^ificcnce. 
Loqgh  Corrib,  which,  in  «Niie  tneamire,  marks  the 
boaiMlttj  between  theae  two  dhrisions,  extends  about 


ndee  ^  Intt  fn  Ae  nwMle  H  ftoNitfMtedfn  e  luvraw 

channel,  which  is  cri)s*ed  by  a  ft-rry  ai  Knock.  The 
country  which  rpRchcs  from  the  sen  to  tlic  Shannon, 
i»  well  watcrwl  by  river*,  and  contains  also  aereral 
beeutiful  lakes.  Next  to  the  Shannon,  tlie  prind- 
|Nd  riven  are  the  .Suck,  the  Black  River,  Clare, 
Oelirajr,  and  Dunmore.  Some  «f  these  are  anb- 
tcmneoua  in  a  part  of  their  eoom ;  dw  Bbek  River, 
fld  daeboondt  of  Mayo,  dipi  Ibr  aiiflat  tfiree  mHea, 
ttti  the  Clarv  and  the  Moyne  unite  tiieir  watpra  un- 
der ground,  alternately  appearing  and  retiring  from 
view.  Louf^h  Reatrh  and  Ijough  (  outra  arc  fine 
piecen  of  wat«'r;  the  Utter,  in  ])arttcular,  which  is 
aittiated  near  the  borders  of  Clare  cottnty,  ia  said  to 
poaseas  aH  the  bcanliee  Aat  blUf^  WOM^  and  idaidt 
can  impart  to  water. 

£MaH»  Among  the  landed  proprietm  of  Odwaj,  Acre 
are  scvei^  who  hold  large  eftates,  affbrdinfr  an  in- 
come of  from  L.  5000  to  L.  10,000  a  year,  and  u|>- 
wards.  One  of  these  crtatcn,  thr  nio-i  <  :.<<  igjve  in 
the  Briti-''h  Isles,  strctche.'i  along  the  sea  coast  for  70 
miles.    Only  a  small  portion  it  held  by  abaenteea. 

Beat.  in  1809  the  rent  of  tht  green  land  averaged  from 
a  guinea  and  a  half  to  two  gnineaii  per  acre,  or 
■bout  8S«.  dd.  the  English  acre.  A  fbll  tkani  of 
llw  land  ia  let  on  partnership  leasn,  to  an  TMbftnite 

figtumiiif  number  of  persons,  very  often  twenty,  who  !iy  taw 

l^mtt-  are  joint  tenants,  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  sur- 
vivorship. 'I'iie  leases  are  commonly  for  three  lives 
or  thirty-niie  years.  "  These  people,"  say*  Mr 
Wakefield,  "  divide  the  land  ami  give  portions  to 
tlieir  children,  which  consist  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of 
what  they  call  '  a  man's  shart,*  dMt  i^,  of  the  land 
wUcb  oe^pnally  Iwloofed  t»  «ne  tUHne  in  tiw  lease. 
A  otrtdii  poiticn  of  ike  wiiole  Arm,  or  taie,  aa  it  is 
styled,  is  appropriated  for  tillage,  and  this  portion 
is  then  divioeu  into  lots,  perhaps  t^renty  or  tliirty. 
Thei*e  lots  .-u-e  a^ain  itiilxlividMi  into  inM  aIiu  Ii 
are  partitioned  into  small  lota,  each  partJier  obtaining 
one  or  two  ridges ;  but  tiaese  ridges  do  not  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  itame  occupier  longer  than  tIte  tine 
they  are  in  tillage.  The  pasture  is  i^ld  in  common ; 
ani  tbe  oldim  of  th*  nlfafe  are  tJte  legislators,  who 
satallltsh  wmA  nf{idaitiom  a«  may  be  judged  proper 
for  their  cHHiimiinity,  and  settle  ail  disputes  tliat  arise 
among  them.  Their  houyte*  stand  cIorc  to  each 
ether,  and  form  wliat  is  lieri'  trniu.d  ,i 

iJMSuAt  The  cattle  of  Gal  way  arc  long-homed,  and  of  an 
excellent  deacripdon,  fully  equal,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr  WakinirM,  to  any  in  EiMdoDd.  Bttkriwepftm 
lktMv«lHMoFait«fMliT»«lockj  "oiucor 


G   A  L 

lilt  hiiUiil  flutka  ii»  ihc  world,  "  Kav"  thr  nme  wriicT,  tiinj, 
"  are  to  be  found  in  tins  ronrity  "  Tlit  crups  iLre  ^^-^ 
the  same  aa  in  other  paru  of  irdand,  but  peutaes^'^ 

niyiilsni 


barley,  or  oata  ;  tbe  latter  fund  of  grain  is  not  urs^ 
freqtiently  tadten  after  wheat  and  hwley.  P«rtnj; 
.iiui  iiiiniiiii:  tJic  siiii  1^  '.■iTv  ronimoti  I'lic  ereater 
part  ut'  the  r«tut  oi  uomt  uf  the  eatatw  on  Uie  ; 
is  paid  flmkdp^  wUdiioi 


la  OMua  wMi  «ho  gmaicr  pait  of  In^  fid. 
ofioys       of  im  fwyb  m  Ihe  Vmt*  mm 
■ot^  odd  It  sosma  to  oo  wO  onl^  Idiid  of  sssno. 


facture  in  it  worth  notice.  At  Uie  tmi  (i  o''  (ial»»y 
there  is  a  considerable  aaiiiMii  tish<  r . ,  and  i:i  tlip  b»v 
ti!'  i!i;.it  name  herring*  tmil  oiIu  t  fisli  ,-iri-  on.ifht  in 
qii.-intitie«  more  titan  nutticient  for  the  supply  of  the 
inlmbitaiita.  Lobsters  and  crabs  aboond  on  tiie 
shoecs  of  the  bay  j  aoch  aa  ia  UtMUm  wimjii  hmg 
7o>  or  fth  Hsy  *o  oAiD  ho^^t  thMO  ftr  Si-t  ui 
■onutiieo  ftr  cfM  hm.    The  ovsters  baai  at 


FooMoody  hove  \&ag  had  a  high  repwtatiao,  andm 

much  sought  riftcT  in  nuiiliii  In  I  iiiigh  L'orrib 
there  is  a  fresh  'W4iter  ruasi-lo  prixiuces  pearl--, 

"  of  which,"  sayii  iit  infi  irt.  ■   1  linvc  seen  aoinc  vrrv 
fine  specimens."    i'he  number  of  men  enrolled  n 
fencibles,  wliich  compsvhcnded  all  the  fisheim«n  of 
faiMi^^wio  tat  Mm  mwmj  ^^^j^^  ^  m0dim 

Among  the  losnis,  (ho  jmnctpal  is  Galwmy,To*»i 
which,  tliough  ntnoted  on  a  bay,  ahettetcd  by  the 

lales  of  Arr:L:i,  .uul  :i  sate  harbour,  witli  a 

•nffimnt  depth  ot  water,  tu^s,  nevertheless,  veryfittk 
foreign  trade.  Its  population  has  bceii  stated  can. 
jectumlly  at  about  l.?,0(K).  It  ia  the  only  ParVia- 
mcntary  borough.    I'uaia  is  a  place  of  some  note, 


oonioining  tho  Archbttbop'o  mImb  ond  Ao  cosaiM 
of  MeonlTreHgieas  hoossa,  add  «•  ho  of  ffNot  antf. 


quity.  Ballinsiloe  !»  a  well-huilt,  thriving  town, 
pleasantly  situate*!  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rivtr 
Suck.  Htrv  xlir  tifvutr-i  tjiir--  111  Irciuiid.  t':>r  sheep, 
cattle,  and  w<hi1,  are  held  in  July  and  October.  In 
the  lower  districts,  tliere  is  a  nnnbev  of  vittafo^  hot 
none  of  tiiem  oonaidanibleb 

Aeoording  to  Wt  Wlkditid,  the  wages  of  cao-Vifaat 
MB alahoor,  in  UU^        9d.a^',  m»i,  hi%<^ 
and  eoni  hswoal^  la.  Id.  HRm  wioe  of  potatoes  wis 
.IJd.  ju-r  stone;  beef  Sjd.,  and  jifirk  3\d.  }>'-r  Ih  , 
oatmeal  I -is.  per  cwt.  :  milk  iJd.  jumI  butter  milk  ^l. 
j>rr  <|iiart  ;  and  iicrrintrs  thr  hitinJrtil- 

I'be  county  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  Bf^a** 
and  the  borough  of  Gal  way  one.  The  landed  pro-^**- 
perty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  retoma  th*  — ir**^ 
for  the  cotuity ;  but  there  is  nooOHBMdiQgtinllO' 
rial  hdfaMNW*^  Iho  dwdtadders  amomt  4/m. 
Hir  Tmriag*-  Ti  rali  Tn  ha  wdw  dss  infloiniw  rfnnr 
gendemen  of  the  name  *(F  tifao  niHB  At 

member  alternately. 

The  Arran  isle.H,  which  form  a  part  of  this  coua-  Ann  Us 
ty,  are  of  considmble  exieot,  having  a  rocky  sur- 
face, and  a  preapitous  coast,  which,  in  many  places 


■hoots  up  into  stupcadous  clifs.  Ihsgr  «ro  hibottT 
cd  by  a  hardj  no*,  whc^  Uw  Ibt  p«iflo  of 
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year  mmmmm,  aaa  it  MiBHHr  ImhImbAmb.  Thm 

cavitict  and  flsNm  en  tbeir  eoa«t  are  the  resort  of 
mat  Buniben  of  tea  fowl,  which  ire  caught  fok- 
nair  ftatbm,  by  men  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the 
Ruminit  of  the  precipice.  The  flesh  of  the  small 
sheep  of  theee  islands  i«  highly  esteemed  for  its 
taste  and  Asvour.  On  a  high  cliff  projecting  in- 
to the  sea,  in  the  island  of  Arramnore,  there  is  a 
dfdt  BMifBiidrf  *a<7  Ivgt  i/Umi*^  piikd  up  wWi- 
wiC  MMMt^  eflMrf  Dn  Ab^w  %  aM,  in  tfw  miifli 
tslan  d .  th  ere  ii  said  to  here  been  an  abbey,  which  was 
burnt  early  in  the  eleventh  centary.  These  islands 
are  called  Sojth  Arran,  to  distinguish  them  from  an 
island  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  Donegal. 
They  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Butler  fkmilr. 
latdy  extinct ;  it  it  now  in  the  family  of  Gore.  In 
fSlSj  they  were  pillaged  and  burnt  by  Sir  John 
Hrjkttr*  tmA  ivtHm  of  InkmA.  Of  tke  alter 
lalandt  on  fM»  and  wmm  Mher  partt  of  ih»  ItWk 
coast,  little  is  known  to  strangers,  as  they  arc  only 
uoticed  incidentally,  when  noticed  at  all,  by  the 
latest  writers  on  Ireland. 

According  to  Beaufort,  tlie  population  of  Galway, 
in  179^  «na  142,000  ;  nnd  the  number  of  houses,  by 
flw  MMIM  at  Mr  Wray.  Impactar-OMflrai  of 
tlaarCi^<M0My>  waa>  in  tfiat  jaar,  M^968t  of  wMdi 
more  than  a  fourth  were  emnqitedftani  the  tax.  la 
1809,  the  Cathollca  were,  to  Ae  IVntoataMs,  aa  40 
or  50  to  one.  In  th«  westprn  partj),  there  are  dis- 
tricts of  50  inileu,  perhaps,  in  extent,  where  there  is 
neither  a  church  nor  a  hiiijjle  I*roteatant  inhabitant. 
The  Militia  an  nearly  all  Catholics :  and  ten  Catho- 
liMiWaM  4Mk  the  Grand  iaty.  The  Protestant 
b»  ilKiwiWj  t  ka^  in  amni 
ilk  1ft 

1811,  tsalMitohavabc«Raa«lti»7. 
town  of  Galvaf,  jIm  aerrioes  of  the  Catholic  ChUItA 

arc  {Mrformed  by  the  priests  in  the  Irish  lan^iA^'o. 
— See  the  works  formerly  referred  to  under  the  Irish 

UOUIlticN.  (-^O 

GAKV£  (Christian),  an  eminent  German  ]*hi- 
iMBphar  and  Emyiat,  was  born  on  llw  Tib  of  January 
174s,  at  Bradaii,  whcva  Ilia  fiolMr  csciciNd  the  iiad* 
ofadjw.  H«  itadia^at  die  inivmttieaor  Frank. 

fort,  Halle,  and  LeipsTc ;  at  which  last  place  be  ob- 
tained a  professorship  of  philosophy,  but  was  soon 
c  otnpellcU  to  resign  it,  in  consequence  of  bad  health. 
He  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  continued 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  In 
hJa  uat  years,  he  sufliered  much  from  a  painful  and 
ineoribw  diieaie,  which  he  endured  with  the  most 
fMloMMedftfltiMdc  He  died  at  Bieriaa  on  tfae 
1st  of  iMeeraber  179A 

The  character  of  Garvc  was  exceedingly  amiable, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher.  His  erudition  was 
jjreat;   and  his  writings  bear  witness  both  to  the 

extent  of  his  knowledee,  and  the  accaracj  of  hie 
Ite  ecleMd-llMi  frid  Ub  the  eaoi. 


GAR 

nlkMBt  of  a^iag,  that  he  was  «  a  ttM  pMiBM|Jifr, 
In  tho  higitlHi  acceputioB  of  the  irorf.'*  ^ 
Garre  invenlad  no  ayaten  of  his  own,  nor  did  he 
attach  Kilinieirto  the  tenets  of  any  one  master.  He 

belonged  to  that  class  of  philosopher.^,  who,  without 
adoptmg  any  particular  theory,  take  an  impartial 
view  of  all  systems  of  doctrine,  and  seek  truth  where- 
erer  it  is  to  be  found.    The  just  and  rational  viewa 
which  he  inculcated  on  the  subject  of  our  moral 
•ad  aocial  dutica,  MitiUe  bin  to  toe  praise  of  a  ge- 
nnlno  iwaetieal  pbRonplwr.  "hm  history  of  phfleao* 
phy  is  indebted  to  him  for  several  nt  w  and  inge- 
nious illuttrations;  and  he  has  left  us  a  faithful 
though  rapid  skefch  of  the  ancient  and  modern  doc- 
trines respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
philosophy.  His  literary  essays  display  a  refined  taste, 
and  B  geoios  at  once  elegant  and  pbiloaophicaL  Uu 
ttylc  is  uniformly  simple,  pertpicooo^  and  correct. 
'  Thepriacipn!  wnrVs  of  Garve  are,  I.  Duurtath 
ie  nommBii  ^ua-  pn-iinetd  ad  lo^cam  proiahUium, 
1766,  4lo.    2.  Ditsertatio  de  ratinnr  srrihendi  histo* 
riant  phUosophicam.    S.  .\  Prize  F.s^ny,  in  (Jerman, 
On  the  inclinations,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  17fi9,  4to.  4.  Progr.  Ugendorttm 
philosophorum  nonnuUa  el  exempboK,  1770,  4to.  5. 
Remark*  on  the  character  ana  wg^^Hgi  GaUart, 
1770,  8vo,  in  Geman.  This  tnaliia  was  tnailMad 
iato  Brandy  aod  inserted  in  the  Fbendk  tnoibtion 
df  Gdlert^  works  by  Pajon.   0L  A  distertatimt  (b 
German)  on  the  uninn  qf  mnml.i  and  polities,  Bres' 
lau,  1788,  8vo  ;  also  translated  into  Trench.    7.  Et' 
laift  (in  German^  mt  various  subjects  in  literature, 
morals,  and  social  life.    Of  these,  three  volumei,  are' 
belieroy  were  pnbtiabed  daring  the  author'n  UStt  and 
two  have  bean  added  liaoa  Ida  death.  Thaaovo* 
lamaa  eeniahi,  among  odhen>  Ma  Bueya  On  McMy 
«iMf  teHtttde  t  On  the  existence  of  God;  and  his  beaU' 
tilVil  Treatise  On  patience,  which  he  is  said  to  hav^ 
dictated  on  his  death-bed.    8.  A  sketch  (in  German) 
of  the  moti  remarhaUe  principles  of  moral  philosophy, 
from       .'frjn  of  Arutotle  to  the  present  any  ;  which 
was  first  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Arialotle'a 
Ethics,  and  afterwards  printed  separately ;  PwriBll» 
17()8,  8vo.  9.  SwwgoiaenMfwMweniftratatfgWMral 
principles  of  twnit,  in  GantMni  Md.  17$C>  9^. 
Besides  these  works,  Garve  wrote  a  nnmhrr  uf  lite- 
rary essays,  which  were  inserted  in  various  periodi- 
cal publications.     lie  also  translated  into  German 
a  variety  of  works,  particularly  from  the  English; 
many  of  which  he  enriched  with  valuable  notes. 
Among  these,  we  may  notice  the  Ethics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle;  Cicero's  Qfiees;  Burke  Oh 
tk$  ikMim  md  Bemttful;  SaimlWetlth  of  Ka- 
Hons ;  FergunonV  Prineiples  ofMoni  Philosophy  ; 
and   Paley's  Principlts  of  Morals   and  Politics. 
Garve  *  Correspondence  with  WeiMc,  and  Rome  other 
friends,  was  published  at  Breslau,  in  2  vols,  8vo. 

See  tlie  Biogri^ie  Untverteilc,  Tom.  XVI.  Art. 
Gasti^  bgr  Ocgnmde.  (a.) 
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^^V^  cal  purpotM  ft  <^  reeent  iakb,  •  coaudmibl*  liiM 
lliiWT'  has  eUip'-A  i!  f>a  oc  ti  e  public  were,  in  some  Jf^ree, 
made  atijuainttJ  ^iili  ihe  properties  of  tlic  gaM  hi- 
therto principally  made  use  of  lor  t  ucli  purposes,  and 
which  b  couunoaly  kuowa  by  the  ntxtus  ut  coal  gas. 
The  inflMnmable  properties  of  gas,  escaping  from 
tb«  auiBtct  of  a  spring  io  the  nejdtbouriMwd  of 
WigtD,  in  L«ocasbire,  are  teeiibM  is  Hw  l>jUig- 
uiphieat  Trantaetioiu  for  Uw  JUT  1667;  and  ia 
the  volume  for  17SS.  there  b  an  accowtt  of  the 
'  carbureted  hydrogesi,  j>  n'ng  from  n  cotI  ',vcrk  in 
Cumberktod,  having  been  collected  in  a  bladder, 
and  burnt  through  a  tube  attached,  la  17S9(  the 
BiSferend  John  Clayton  distilled  coal  in  a  dose  re- 
awl  obtained  thcrcfroin  a  black  oil,  and  a  per. 
Mowt  gm  (or  spirit,  as  he  calls  it),  and  which  lat- 
ter he  eonfinad  Is  bfauMai*,  mi.  bantd  it  through 
smal*  orifices.  There  are  other  aotices  of  burning 
wcilh  uii  J  burning  rocks,  and  <^inflamnuible  air  hav- 
uj^  iu  L  :j  found  to  ariM:  from  the  distillation  of  coal, 
and  of  ga»«:«  dilfisreotiy  produced  having  been  used 
for  fire-works ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ideia 
of  applying  the  light  produced  to  useful  purpoMis  oc- 
curred to  any  person  till  the  year  17^^  wbcu  .Mr 
Williacn  Murdock,  of  Sebog  aonplovad  coai  na  for 
<he  purpose  of  lighting  his  home  aad  ofieas,  ma  at 

Redrutll,  in  Cornwall.  Thr  j^n"  ivas  grncr.-it".:?  i;i  an 
iron  retort,  and  conveyed  m  tubes  to  diliereni  niij*- 
tioa«,  from  whence  it  iMued  through  proper  aper- 
tures, and  was  there  indamed.  Portions  of  the  ga« 
were  also  coofiacd  fa  poflaUe  vessels  of  tinned  iron, 
I,  froai  wiuch  it  was  expdM 


dodif,  aad  it  waa  found  capalila  «f  •applying  light  nmV^ 
aqual  iiaarly  to  what  9000  casdlet  vouJd  yield  This  «^\^ 
system  of  lij^liLingwiis  .  liorlly  after  adopted  by  many 
proprieton>  ut  cuituii,  woollen,  and  other  manufac- 
tories in  different  parlH  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  since 
been  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the  principal 
towns;  and  in  America  and  on  the  CoBlilieat  It  a|W 
to  haya  baaa  partialiy  adapted. 
About  At  ynrieo*»  Mir  VVniwr.  lOn  had  lint 
exhibited  tlie  gas-lighu  in  London,  took  out  a  patent 
for  preparing  and  purifying  coal  gas ;  and,  since  that 
liiiH ,  numerous  otbt-rt.  have  been  granttd  for  ctfect- 
ing  similar  purposes ;  but,  in  gefu^&l,  their  tUiaw  to 
DOTdiy  and  utility  are  very  limited. 

(iases  obtained  from  otlier  comboitible  v^vm 
have  been  used  for  Ihe  purposes  of  alfiridiflU  light* 
TaUow,  pitch,  tiupaatioa,  turf  or  oait,  tano  af  tha 
naiooiis  woodi  and  liarlts,  ti\  yield  gases  more  or 
le-Si  filled  (or  tfic  p-iu  jii:.,,i-5  of  iliuniiuatiun  ;  h'lt  -rrith 
re L'jiJ  to  ttie  L oniiiaraiive  economy  of  each,  U  does 
iHii  appLiif  tiLii  aixorate  results  havu  been  obtained 
from  expef ieitoe.  Oii-ga*  ha*  been  extensively  iHad, 
aad  via  ha  tieatod  af. 


Afforaiiu 


M  rtquinte 


Coal  Gas  in  a 


«haa  raqitriradf  fornaUng  a  oaoftabk  gas-light. 

From  this  time  forward,  till  about  the  year  1802, 
little  more  appears  to  have  be«n  done  towards  intro- 
ducing this  discovery  to  j  u'jiic  notice.  In  the  inter- 
val, however,  Mr  Murdock  hatl  made  a  number  of 
experiments  on  the  tubject,  and  lighted  up  part  of 
(Im  OHMUifoBtory  at  Soho;  at  which  place  a  public 
j&^ikgr  of  tha  gas-lights  was  made  io  the  spring  of 
1803,  upoo  OQcaiiaa  of  tha  general  iUiuauutioa  for 
the  peace  then  concluded  at  Amieas. 

!r  bueri  asscT'inl,  that  gas-Iiii;Iils  were  used  In 
I'ttiis  prcMuoi  lu  llie  British  publi*:  being  ac  quainU'd 
with  them.  The  earliest  date,  however,  muiigned  for 
their  appearance  is  the  winter  of  1602:  the  gas  used 
appears  to  have  been  obiaiued  from  wood. 

iathe  jiaar*  ISOSand  180«»  g8S>l%hu  were  ex- 
hibited fa  Loodoat  but  a  cooBdardlle  time  elapsed, 
and  large  sums  of  monejr  a«w  expeoded,  1»efore  tha 
metropolb  was  any  way  benefited  by  die  tntrodoe* 
tion  of  Mr  Murdock's  diiicovtry. 

The  first  application,  upon  any  considerable  scale, 
of  lighting  by  means  of  coal  gas,  «as  to  the  exten- 
•ive  cotton-mills  of  Mc&«rs  Pliilips  and  Lee  of  Man- 
chatter;  the  apparatus  employed'  was  erected  in 
1804  and  1805  uoder  the  directioat  of  Mr  Jkfurw 


|.i(i.ci/il  li  lumk;  ii.i  J  ml  crgo  destructive  dis> 
tillation  in  n  c1om.>  vessel  or  retort,  the  products  will, 
in  geoeral,  be  found  to  coneist  of  the  following  «ub. 
stances ;  thoo|db,  from  the  vai7i«§oat)u«  of  the  coal, 
they  do  not  w  oaiat  in  every  apacfai^  awaa  af  Aaot 
at  least  but  very  sparingly  t 

Coke  or  Charcoal. 

Tar  and  oil*  two  or  tfuco  varfatia*b 

Water. 

Amaonfa,  partly  as  hydrosulphurcr,  and  partly 

as  mbcarnonutf . 
Carbuntid  hydrogen  gas. 
Olofiunt  ga«. 

Sulphureied  hydrogen  gas,  besides  portions  of 
carbonic  acid,  of  hydragen  gas,  snd  common 
ur;  and  also  axouc  gee,  eipecially  towards 
the  end  of  the  pniona. 

llie  construction  and  managemeiit  of  the  retort o^atf 
will  uiUuraliy  come  first  uoder  consideration ;  and  io  rMim. 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  liijuid  and  gaseous  pro- 
ducts, the  condensing,  coUectiqg,  and  disposal  of  the 
latter  come  next  to  be  treated  of.  The  purification 
of  tbo  Htiaed  muec,  after  thif  am  Npanted  Aan  the 
tar  and  other  liquids,  fomi  ao  faifMttaat  of 
inquiry  ;  and  sub«equent  to  which,  the  ]>reservation 
of  tlie  puritied  gas  in  proper  receptnclcs  will  be  treat* 
cd  of.  Its  distribution  to  places  where  lights  are  re- 
quired will  then  follow ;  and,  lastly,  a  view  of  sorne 
neta  relative  to  iu  combustion  under  different  cir- 
will  ooai|dete  thie  part  of  tiw  lutiiect. 
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Of  the  Jteiort. 

.  The  fetort  fint  enployed  by  Mr  Murdock  was 
made  of  cait'iim,  and  of  a  cyliadiieal  fonn.  See 
riaie  LXXXI.  fig.  1,  where  it  it  repreMotcd,  as  ia« 

sertetl  into  a  coromon  portable  fbrnace :  n.tbereton; 
/' ,  lit,  cover  made  air-tiglit  by  luting;  r,  the  tube  or 
brancb-pipe  to  convey  away  the  gas  and  Dthcr  pro- 
ducts. This  retort,  being  about  two-thirds  filled  willi 
coal*  was  auhmitted  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  and,  on 
Ha  aoqubing  a  red-heat,  the  decompodllMl  of  (he 
coal  commencsd ;  the  tar,  oil,  aad  gaaaaui  podttCto 
escaping  through  the  tube  c,  and  the  diarctNU  or  Goke 
femainitig  bchin  l  i:i  tlic  retort. 

It  is  obvious,  iliaL  ihis  form  of  retort  is  inconve- 
nient, as  regards  the  removal  of  the  coke  at  the  ter- 
nioatioa  of  each  process,  and,  to  remedy  such  in- 
convenience, a  dimrant  COOStrurUon  was  adopted, 
and  which  w«  a»w  in  me  aa  early  as  the  year  I802. 
Of  An  a  representation  la  snm  in  fig-  2 ;  a  a, 
the  retort,  conc^isting  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  placed 
horizontal] J',  with  a  door  or  cover  b,  to  charge  and 
discharge  it  of  its  contents,  and  branch  pipe  c  to 
convey  away  the  products  of  distillation ;  d  the  grate  ; 
the  flues  were  so  constructed  that  the  flame  surround- 
ad  the  retort  and  afterwards  made  its  escape  at  the 
diinnqre.  Retorts  oo  thii  construction,  fromtwdive 
to  twenty  inches  diameter*  and  from  three  to  leven 
feet  in  length,  were  found  Ic  anawcr  tolertbljT  weO, 
and  could  be  charged  and  discharged  with  facility. 

Figures  3  and  ♦  represent  the  other  varieties  which 
we  observed  in  use  in  tlie  years  180i  and  1805.  'I  fi ' 
peculiarity  of  these  con^sts  in  tiieir  having  each  two 
openings  or  doors  b  and the  first  to  admit  the  coal, 
and  the  other  to  aOow  of  the  diacfaaige  of  the  char- 
coal ;  a,  d,  c,  reto  10  the  anne  porta  aa  in  fig.  2. 
These  retorts  are  necessarily  more  costly  than  those 
having  ooly  one  opening,  and  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
found  iBon  trevOHiaiDe  to  maniige  and  iiaapiaeir^ 
der. 

Fig.  5  is  a  rcpresentatioo  of  one  of  the  retorts  first 
lued  at  the  worlia  of  Mem  Phil^  and  Lee,  which 
diftn  little  from  fig.  1,  except  in  magnitude,  being 
made  to  contain  about  1 5  cwt.  of  coal,  while  the  other 
would  hold  only  about  the  same  nuoAer  of  pounds. 
The  grate,  flues,  and  chimney,  and  general  construc- 
tion, require  no  particular  explanation,  the  letters 
referring  to  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  '2.  In  order 
to  &cilitat«  the  discharge  of  the  cokes,  an  iron  cage 
e,  figured  separate  in  the  plate,  formed  sMoewhat 
like  a  grappler,  was  let  down  htto  the  retort  previ- 
ous to  its  being  charged  whh  coal ;  and  when  the 

f)rocess  of  distillation  was  completed,  the  grappler  was 
ifted  out  by  means  of  a  small  crane,  carrying  the 
mass  of  charcoal  along  with  it.  Anotlar  grappler 
frfflPg  then  inUoduced,  a  fresh  charge  of  coal  was 
thrown  in,  and  the  process  of  distillation  carried  on 
with  veiv  little  uterruplion.  The  quantity  of  gas 
produced  firona  each  ewt.  of  ^ood  common  coal,  ob> 
talned  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Manchester,  was  from 
S30  to  360  cubic  feet,  when  tliese  retorU  were  em- 
ployed,  each  yielding  it  at  the  rate  of  ICO  cubic  feet 
per  hour  oo  an  average.  The  quantity  of  gas,  how- 
ever, nviad  comidend>l]r  widi  «hc  tenaperatwe  «l 
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which  the  process  was  carried  00 ;  and  (he  rate  atG*»;L^Mi^ 

which  it  was  produced  diminished  greatly  afler  the  ^ 
expiration  of  a  few  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  distillation. 

It  suDiciently  obvious,  from  the  coostructioD  of 
this  retort,  that,  upon  its  being  cha(]ged  wUb  fteah 
coal,  and  alreail|y  of  a  red  heat,  the  proceu  of  car* 
bouaarion  will  proceed  most  rapidly  at  first ;  a  enut 
of  coke  being  speedily  formed  next  to  the  heated 
metal,  and  thi.^  constantly  Increasing  ia  thickness, 
prevents  the  free  transmission  of  the  heat,  and  the 
decomposition  01'  the  coal  m  consequently  retarded 
mora  and  more  as  the  crust  increases  in  tiiicknesa. 
Aa  a  renaedy  for  this  evil,  aad  to  which  all  the  above 
fbrmo  of  retort  are  liable  (nnleai  made  of  extreaodjr 
small  capacity,  and  thereby  unfiucd  for  practical  use}; , 
one  of  the  shape  represented  in  fig.  6  was  construct- 
ed, liaving  an  illiptical  cross  section,  as  shown  at  e, 
and  placed,  m  regards  the  grate  and  brick-work, 
much  in  the  manner  of  fig.  2,  the  letters  referring  to 
like  parts.  Wlieu  filled  u^out  half  full  of  coal,  and 
previooa^  brought  to,  and  afterwards  kept  at  a  strong 
red  heat,  the  quantity  of  gaa  produced  was  about 
30  per  emt.  more  than  what  die  retort  fig.  5  yield- 
ed, and  the  illuminating  power,  bulk  for  bulk,  con- 
siderably increased.  And  the  result  of  a  greul  num- 
ber of  experiments,  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  rapid  and 
slow  distillation,  and  large  and  small  massea  of 
coat,  abowed  deciaively,  that  the  greater  the  Ra- 
pidity with  which  the  distillatton  was  eflected,  the  ' 
greater  was  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  (from  an 
etjuai  weight  of  coal),  and  the  more  intense  the  illu- 
mmating  power  of  that  gas,  volume  for  volume.  The 
quantity  of  liquid  product  was  aho  lessened,  and  the 
weight  of  the  reilanal  charcoal  not  so  great  as  when 
theprooeM  waa  conducted  with  less  rapidity. 

The  moM  advantageous  results  wereobtained  when 
the  retort  was  heatM  to  a  bri^t  red  heat ;  when  in- 
creased  much  beyond  this  pomt,  ao  as  nearly  to  ap- 
proach a  white  heat,  the  prodvetioii  of  g*a  vaa  Bia> 
teriaily  lessened. 

We  witnessed  the  above  cxperimenta,  which  were 
made  at  Soho,  in  1807,  and.  as  their  resultit  are  of 
the  first  importance,  the  particulars  of  one  series  are 
given  m  the  ibUowinig  table.  The  coal  made  me  of 
was  from  the  nefghbouringcflllierieein  Staflbrdshire, 
and  of  infir!  ir  iju  ilit-,'.  but  that  circumstance  does 
not  affect  the  couiparutive  results  of  the  experiments. 
The  beu  Staifurdshire  coal  will  yield  about  580 
cubic  feet  of  gas  from  each  cwt. 
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The         tabic  gives  the  retulu  obiaioed  from  56 
lb*,  of  c««l.   This  quantity  vat  braken  into  Email 
pieces,  and  mixcJ  lo  M  tO  reader  anj  MtUon  of  it 
of  equal  quality  with  the  reat;  it  was  then  divided 
into  four  equal  pnrfs,  each  weif;Tiing  1  i  llis.,  find 
these  gubnoittcd  s.c|>arattly  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Ib  experiment  No.  I,  tlie  rttnrt  was  iu  ated  to  as  to 
complete  the  (li^tillntion  in  three  hours ;  in  No.  2, 
wewtQ  hours,  &c.  as  specified  in  the  second  column. 
The  third  eoluino  givea  tlie  ntunber  of  cubic  feet  of 
gft>  obtafned  in  each  ease ;  the  iburth,  the  weight  of 
tliC  cl;.;rcoal  reniaiiiini:  in  tin*  retort;  and  the  fi Ah. 
thai  of  the  liquid  jircnluris :  tlic  last  column  shows 
the  number  of  hours  wliich  cacli  portion  ot' gas  sup- 
plied tlte  light  of  on'.'  candle  ;  and  these  nuoibtrb  are, 
therefore,  expressive  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
gai  itbtained  ro  each  experiment  from  an  equal  weight 
of  coal.  Generally,  it  was  observed,  that,  in  keep* 
inj^  these  ellipficMl,  or  othci'  flat-slinped  retorts  .tt  a 
bright  ri»t1  heat,  atul  introducing  the  coal  into  Uuin 
wliL-niii  tliat  si;iU',  the  i]iiantit\  ufguK  wa.H  incrcastn! 
from  unc  third  to  onc-ha!f  (conipnred  with  what  the 
retorts  fig.  .0  yielded);  the  time  of  distHlatlon  sreatF 
ly  ^hortined  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  gas  mud)  im< 
p'rovcil ;  giving  results,  on  the  whole,  not  less  favour- 
ablc  than  those  particulariMd  in  the  nbove  tabic. 

The  degree  of  heat,  however,  wliith  was  found  to 
be  most  advantageous  for  the  pn  ihitti  in  of  gas,  was 
very  destructive  to  the  cast  iron  of  uiii'  h  tl>f  retorts 
were  formed;  and  to  prcsLrve  tli'^c  from  rapid  oxi- 
dation, their  lower  sides  were  made  to  rest  upun 
ddn  flrebricks,  as  represented  in  Sg.  7,  where  the 
section  of  the  retort  is  Viurled  somen  hat  ir  tm  the  fi- 
gure of  an  ellipse,  as  shown  at  n,  to  apply  w  ith  great- 
er exactness  to  the  iipptr  fiJc  of  tlie  protecting 
bricks  g  g;  t  1,  other  l>^^tk^  oet  on  eiui  in  support 
the  former,  ani!  itamliiiLf  upon  an  arch  j',  over  the 
fire  place  ;  the  fl  inic,  rising  through  the  <  |  1.  i  ^;,  e, 
and  cirtmlatiMg  at  h  h,  uitdernealn  the  hiici>$^'^, 
escapes  through  two  side  tlues,  oitc  of  which  isthowo 
at  k  ;  and,  after  risini;  and  passing  over  the  top  of 
tiic  retort,  rntirs  the  cliinney :  A,  c,d^  refer  as  in 
ihe  former  ti  j:urt  s. 

A  soniewiiat  simpler  nrr.'ii:;_'i  tr.i  nt  \*  shown  in  fig. 
8,  w  here  the  under  side  of  the  retort  a  is  curbed  up- 
wards, so  as  to  a]tply  directly  to  the  back  of  a  thio 
fire-brick  arch,  <,  through  which  the  heat  is  trans- 
mitted. The  flame  IWmi  the  (ire  d,  oftcr  acting 
against  the  brick  arch,  dixitli  s  <  -cipes  throuf^h 
the  flue?,  /'./';  and,  after  uniting  u^uiu  iit  the  upper 
fciJc  ot  tlio  rel:trl,  ascends  into  the  chimney.  'Mio 
conducting  pipe  i«  here  sliown  is»uiag  from  the  low- 
er part  of  tlie  door-piece  and  deaccDd»,  instt  ad  of 
rising  or  passing  away  in  a  boriaontal  direction, 
thereby  lessening  iu  liability  to  be  choked  up  by  tar 
condensing  therein. 

Thi»  construction  of  retort  is  probably  not  inferior 
to  iiuy  that  has  been  used.  Wiu-o  maiU-  (if  ti  e  di- 
nictjsions  represented  (being  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one- 
fourth  inch  to  the  foot  ;  it  will  coniai;i  about  one  cwt. 
of  ooal,  when  somewhat  more  than  half  filled,  and 
produce  gas  at  the  avetage  rate  of  100  to  150  cubic 
feet  jKr  Tiour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  co.'sl 
employed.   With  proper  attcDtion,  it  will  work  off 


six  charges  of  coal  in  24  hours;  and  last,  when k ^Mg*^ 
constant  use,  from  nine  to  twelve  months. 

The  6rst  descriptioo  given  to  the  public  of  an  ap- 
paratm  for  producing  coal  gas  ftr  oMfhl  purposes, 
appears  to  have  been  in  1 80S,  by  Mr  Samuel  Clcn» 
in  a  paper  transmitted  to  the  Society  of  Arti,  ^6 
therein  describes  a  retort  similar  to  fig.  2  in  form, 
and  protected  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fira 
by  an  interposed  curved  plate  of  iron.  This  cylta- 
drical  figure  baa  been  generally  ndoptad  at  the  ^ 
works  in  the  metropolis,  and  tMse  at  wmj  provn* 
ci.il  towns.  Elliptic  1I  ( n,  3,  similar  to  fir.  fi-  have, 
however,  lately  been  iJitroJuced  into  the  Weiiminster 
works  ;  and,  though  much  superior  to  Uie  former, 
are  yet  less  perfect  than  that  shown  in  fig.  8,  a  con- 
struction whieli  has  been  eslonsively  used  since  tbe 
year  180S  in  the  northern  MBobctiMilg  dklrieli  of 
England,  and  in  Scotfamd.- 

Itetorts,  having  for  their  vertical  section  a  square 
or  jKiralii  logram,  are  also  used  (figs.  9  and  10),  and 
tliLsc,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cylindricj]  ,niJ  lUiptical 
sha[>c,  arc  occasionally  placed  so  that  two  or  three 
more  are  heated  from  the  tame  fire;  or  a  number  of 
retorts,  arranged  with  fires  coomdod  to  ail.  tip- 1 U 
13,  IS,  14  exhibit  Ttriedes  of  Ihew;  all,  however, 
are  liable  to  the  objection  that,  when  any  rrtort  be- 
comes useless,  those  connected  with  it  require  to  b« 
sii'i'pLHl  and  disused  during  the  tiniv  iht-  f:>i:l'y  1  i::e  is 
replacmg.  Constructions  have  been  proposed  v»  hich 
should  admit  of  these  repairs  without  causing  inter* 
ruption ;  but  there  is  no  grest  appearance  of  prae* 
ticability  in  any  plan  fiir  una  purpose  hitherto  roadi 
public.  When  a  number  of  retorts  have  to  be  heat- 
ed from  the  same  fire,  any  thing  like  regularity  of 
tempernlure  is  difficult  to  obt4un,  on  account  of  the 
ditferent  distances  at  which  they  must  be  placed 
from  tlie  source  of  heat ;  and,  on  the  whole,  except 
the  circumstance  of  saving  a  little  room,  tbe  pian  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it. 

'llie  fuel  necessary  to  decompose  Mf  ghen  qoaa- 
tiiy  of  coal  may  generally  be  stated  at  about  one- 
tiiiril  of  its  wei^'ht.  There  are  statements  pul)li5hcd 
where  less  ttiun  one-fourth  is  mentioned  as  sufficient ; 
but,  where  the  retorts  arc  to  be  kept  at  a  proper,  or 
bright  red  heat,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
largest  and  best  stipply  of  gas,  less  than  one-third 
cannot  be  reckoned  upon  witii  ceruintv ;  and,  aa 
inferior  coal  is  frequently  used  for  fuel,  the  proper* 
tion  may,  in  such  cases,  amount  to,  or  even  exceed, 
one-half  the  weight  of  the  coal  to  be  distilled. 

It  would  mucii  exceed  our  liinit.s  to  notice  every 
variety  of  retort  which  has  been  pmposcd.  It  may 
yet,  however,  be  proper  to  notice  another  device  rar 
which  the  lastpenon  nuiMd  obtained  a  patent,  tbrN 
to  four  years  since.  An  outline  of  this  machine,  i»m- 
prising  an  horizontal  and  \  erticd  -r  rtion,  is  drawn  in 
fig.  15;  (I,  rt,  u,  a,  is  a  flat  cylinuncaJ  vessel  of  iroo, 
liaving  an  aperture,  6,  at  one  side,  and  door  to  close  it. 
In  the  centre  is  a  vertical  spindle,  c,  carrying  a  Dum* 
ber  of  horitonlal  arms,  dd;  r  is  a  represenUtioo  of e 

pan  or  venel  flnr  conuining  tbe  coal»  and  wUi  one 
of  which  eatdl  arm,  d,  is  fiimisbed.    About  one* 

third  part  of  the  lower  r.rd  i'j-.pf  r  •Tiirffirr  of  thr  ves- 
sel, a  a,  is  exposed  to  the  actioo  of  a  bre,  J,  and 
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kept  red  hot;  the  fluet,  f  ^,  coadaetliig  the  flamo 
to  the  chimney,  in  tli«  manner  shown  in  the  figure ; 

snd  the  pans  of  coal  (being,  by  means  of  the  aper- 
ture b,  iatroduced  u]>oii  tliu  urm.-j  d  d)  are  brought 
in  succewion  over  the  heated  part,  and  there  lower- 
ed, >o  that  they  may  rest  upon  tlie  red  hoi  surface. 
The  distillation  is  thus  carried  on,  and,  wtwn  COtn- 
pleted,  the  «sl»  ia  turned  partially  nmnd,  msA  auN 
ther  pan,  or  tet  of  pans,  exposed  to  he«t  in  the 
like  manner.  Tlifs  is  a  complex  and  cxpen>.ive  ap- 
paratus ;  and,  inasniucli  us  the  coal  is  not  brouglit 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  red  hot  gurlkce,  it 
must  neoesmril*  be  inferior  in  perfciuiance  to  the 
eUiptieal  «r  Otoer  forms,  fig«>.  0,  7,  S;  and,  tJiough 
iben  are  ebUemeDU  before  the  public  which  re- 
preeent  the  temlta  in  *  very  advuitageoua  light, 
these  muRt  be  received  with  caution,  Ii  i< 
tioned,*  tliut,  by  the  use  ot  this  retort,  K;,!  (K>  cu- 
bic feet  of  ga*,  and  upwards,  may  be  (il)t;iiiiej 
fiwn  one  Loodoo  chaldron  of  Neivcii&llc  cuiils, 
Mng  ^90  cubic  feet  to  the  cwt. ;  and  that  the 
mam  wdcbt  of  cod  distilled  in  «  cyliodricai  retort 
wfll  Dot  givie  more  then  S70  cubic  feet  to  tbe  cwt. 
By  using  flat  eUiptical  retorts,  however,  and  expos* 
iog  the  coal  in  very  thin  layers,  upwards  of  600  cu- 
bic feet  have  been  obtained  ;  and,  for  general  prac- 
tice, where  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  dOO  to  550 
ctibic  feet  BMqr  be  aJcnhtad  upon  m  tbe  praduet  of 
each  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  gas  which  one  cbaldron  of  Slaf^ 
CBOdebiiO  cool  yielded,  wlicn  distilled  in  tbo  rct«f| 
lutdeocrlbcd  (tig.  wa^,  according  to  Mr  Ac- 
cum,  11,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  40i.)  to  the  cwt. 
Tiii«  tails  much  short  of  what  has  already  been 
stated  M  ibo  pfodnct  of  tho  boM  cool  ifom  tbat  d»- 
trict. 

A  retort  conatructed  so  that  the  coal  (broken 
•Mil)  coold  be  cspoicd  ia  very  Uauted  quMlitieaat 
once  to  the  octioii  of  tbe  fire,  md,  at  the  tame  time, 

scattered  so  as  to  cover  a  large  surface  of  the  heat- 
ed Tessei,  would  be  desirable.  The  constiiiit  char- 
ging and  discharging  of  such  a  retort,  Ijoncser, 
where  each  process  of  distillation  wouid  be  com- 
pleted ia  a  few  minutes,  is  a  serious  objection. 
Forms  have  been  devised  for  cSectiag  these  ends 
during  the  carboDlxatioo  of  a  nember  of  raoeee* 
aive  portions  of  coal,  without  opening  the  doors  of 
the  retort;  but  the  internal  machinery  requisite  for 
this  purpose  is  liable  to  derangement  and  uncertain- 
ty Of  action,  owing  to  Uiv  great  heat  it  mmi  necessa- 
rily be  exposed  to.  We  have  not  hitherto  seen  or 
beard  of  any  constructions  wherein  the  requisites  of 
•impliciiy,  durabtiity,  and  oeitain^  of  effect  are  at- 
lained  to  aiich  a  d^ree  aa  lo  wanant  their  beieg 
eubttitated  for  others,  the  resuha  of  which  are  known 
from  long  cx|  t  i  irnce. 

The  quality  coal  gas  varies  considerably  during 
die  period  of  distillation,  the  first  products  usually 
containing  carbonic  acid,  olefiant^  and  sulphuretcd 
bydrogen  gaM  i  iMm  Iboio  obCdMi  towards  the 
•ad  of  tbe  pwcBM  eomeb'hydwfcn  gae  and  caibo- 


nic  oxide.  The  quantity  of  gu  produced  in  n  gtvtn  Gii*.L|giHS> 
time  varies  also  very  consiidcrably  :  such  a  returt,  ,is '  '^^"^^ 
is  shown  [u  li^'.  s,  ..vlli  ^'oiierate  it  at  tiie  r.ite  ot' 
about  three  cuttac  fcni  per  minute  at  the  coiiJiiicncc* 
raenl,  and  continue  to  do  so,  or  with  littlu  variation, 
for  nearly  two  hour«,  when  the  quantity  rapidly  de- 
creases till  the  cud  of  the  operatioo,  which  will  oo* 
cupy  from  three  and  a  half  to  nearly  four  hours, 
wbien  the  retort  la  kept  at  a  proper  temperature. 

Sepnmthn  oj  the  Cateout  and  Liquid  Proiiiett  oA- 

tained from  CwiL 

It  has  ahciuly  been  stated,  that  the  liquidsubstan-  S<panuiono< 
ces  obtained  from  coal  by  distiliation  are  tar,  oil,**'*''** 
and  waterj  the  latter  generally  holding  in  aolution 
a  portion  of  hydro«>ulphurct  and  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia.  As  all  of  the:  r  U  .ivc  tiiL  retort  in  a  va- 
porous state,  the  condcosauuu  ol  this  vapour  is 
ail  objv'ct  necessary  to  be  atteiuttd  to,  atul  it  is  ni  ire 
or  less  perfectly  effected  by  pa^sitig  iliesanie  through 
lubeior  vesiiuls  tturuutideil  with  ci>ld  water,  or  other- 
wise exposed  to  a  cooling  medium* 

Kefrtgatoriea  for  titis  purpose  have  been  variously 
constructed ;  some  difiering,  in  no  reFpcct,  from  the 
worm  of  a  still-tub ;  others  so  arranged  as  to  present 
broad,  flaf,  or  curved  surfueei  to  the  action  of  tho 
cooiuig  body  ; — :dl  tliese,  and  similar  contrivances, 
do  not,  however,  eflect  the  separati  on  of  tin;  tar  and 
oils;— a  minute  portion  remains  suspended  in  the 
gaa,  of  which  it  is  not  easily  deprived.  Hme  and 
•tilliieHr  or  the  abaence  of  agitation  or  currents, 
have  a  cooMderable  inf  oence  in  inducing  a  deposU 
tion  ;  and  by  constructing  the  internal  parts  of  tlie 
condensing  ai)paratus  very  large  and  roouiy,  as  re* 
gards  their  transverhe  s(  eliuii  (:iut,  at  tho  same  lime, 
of  forms  exposing  a  great  suriucc),  tiicgas  is  requir- 
ed to  travel  ihroiigli  it  with  a  proporti<»iab{y  tlow 
current,  tbureby  giving  the  tar  a  better  opportuaity 
of  dep  oiting,  than  If  the  vcsseb  were  of  a  less  area 
of  section,  and  greater  in  extent  ot!u  rw  ise.  It  is 
therefore  of  little  consequence  of  wliiit  [i  iriitular 
luiins  t'le  ciii'.densing  vo'Sels  are  made;  a  ti.tt  tube, 
of  [  an»ideral)le  area,  placed  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
horizontal  (and  surrounded  with  water),  and  extend* 
cd  in  one  coutiiiued  line  or  otherwise,  as  circnm* 
stances  will  admit  of,  and  having  proper  aperturea 
for  the  aduiission  and  dischamc  of  the  gu«,  and  a 
suitable  reservoir  and  outfets  ror  the  tar  and  other 
fluids,  will  hi'  found  to  aii^u  er  t lie  purpose  at  wdl  af 
COi^trucUuns  of  greater  coropiexily. 

Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in  Plate  LXX.\II. 
fig.  1,  where  a  a  is  a  water-tight  cistern :  />  6,  a  range 
of  tubea  placed  vertical,  connecting  with  each  other 
aa  abowRi  c,  entmnce>pl|)e  for  the  gas,  and  d,  that 
where  it  makes  its  exit ;  r,  a  pipe  to  convey  away  the 
tar  and  citlier  CiMuleM^i!)!!:  liq^iLiIs  which iaU  doWO  in* 
to  the  lOWlT  l>.irt  ot"  the  vessel,  /'/T 

Another  construction  is  represented  in  fij.'.  2, 
where  a  a  is  a  close  cistern  or  vault  of  bricic,  litone^ 
or  iron,  having  an  opening  6,  fur  admitting  the  whole 
•f  the  volatile  pioducia  «  the  ditliilaiion ;  another 
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GM-Ugbu.  at  c,  for  drawing  off  tbe  tar  and  otho^uid*  tt  tm 
'^^v'^'  particular  level,  die  pipe  there  attadwd  btmg  made 

to  slide  vtTtically  tliriiugli  a  stufTing  box.  A  verti- 
cal partition  is  placed  in  tlie  vault,  ixteuding  nearlj- 
t!ic  «hole  of  its  length,  to  cause  the  ga«  to  circulate 
tfarough  it  pre*iau«  to  iu  pauiug  into  a  third  opening 
'd,  which  convejraamythe  crude  ga<,  and  •o  much  m 
the  tar,&c.as  bM  not  got  d^onted  in  the  vault «; 
e  e,  a  water-tight  eltteni  of  mm  or  other  material, 

through  »  hli  !i  i  r  irreiit  of  cold  water  is  continually 
'  circulating  :  it  may  either  be  placed  over  the  fonnwr, 

or  in  any  other  convenient  dituation,  and  the  pipe 
fJJJ,  traverses  this  veswt  as  ihown,  doping  gra- 
dualljr  upwards  till  it<  termination  at  k,  where  it 
passes  forward  to  the  purifier.  The  «s  in  iU  aweitt 
along  this  pipe  is  exposed  to  the  acaoo  of  the  eold 
surface,  and  (he  tar  and  oils  which  ate  thereby  CODp* 
dcnscd  run  back  into  the  vault  a  a. 

It  is  not  cajy  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  magnitude 
of  this  part  of  a  coal  gas  apparatus ;  the  slower  the 
^passage  of  the  gas  through  it,  and  the  larger  the 
capacity  of  the  tar-vault  and  condensing  tubes,  the 
more  perfect  will  the  separation  of  the  tar  and  gas 
be.  But*  ta  taktg  the  enpoaite  limit,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  make  mew  or -each  capacity,  that  eeeh 
portion  of  the  gas  may  he  detain  il  at  least  three 
cjuartcrs  of  an  hoar  in  fts  patia^i'  ;iiri->,igli  the  same. 

The  quantity  of  lar,  and  ot;ier  liqaid  products, 
yielded  by  a  given  weight  of  coaJ,  varies  considera- 
bly, not  only  aeeoidiog  to  the  qualitr  of  the  coal, 
bat  ftom  the  naaiiar  m  which  the  aeeoDpoaUion 
liae  hflsn  eflhcted,  and  whicb  hai  afaeaify  been  tpoken 

of.    One  cwL  of  good  cannel  coal  gives,  when  d:s 
tilled  at  a  bright  red  htat,  from  aix  to  seven  lbs.  of 
tar  and  oils,  and  commonly  about  half  that  weight 
of  water,  making  together  one  ale  gallon  or  there^ 


Separation     the  Gatct  Uj\fiiird  Jor  ike  purpotes  of 


Piirifi>ition  Tlief^e,  in  general,  consist  of  s' I'pliuri  'cd  hydrogen, 
of  theUu.  cart>ofiic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen  gases. 

To  separate  them  entirely  from  the  carburet- 
ed hydrogen  and  olefiant  gases  forms  no  easy  task, 
and  in  gas-light  establishments  attention  has  princt 
pally  been  paid  to  the  first  of  these ;  and  though  the 
means  used  to  detach  the  sulphtireted  hydrogen 
have  also  served  to  tnke  away  the  carbonic  acid, 
neither  (he  separation  of  ihiK  acid  gas,  nor  that  of 
the  other  gases  above  enunieraled*  Wno  bean  oolU 
■idered  of  much  importance. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  ihaft  tbo  ealjphurctcd 
hydrogen  and  caifaooic  acid  gaiea  are  pradnoed 
principally  at  the  eoonneAeeraRit  of  tbe  dwtOhtOfy 
process,  and  disappear  almost  entirely  towards  the 
end.  From  the  experimcuU  of  Dr  Henry,  •  it 
appears,  that  gas  from  Wigan  cannel  contained 
about  5  per  cent,  of  each  of  the  above,  and 
ether  varieties  of  coal  from  (USerent  parts  of  the 
kiogdom,  furaiahed  residte  of  a  aimilar  nature ;  bat 
I  can  be  taken  to  oHike  nw  of  sedL  lapaiitod 


i'«ipo«ible  from  the  eemmon  pyrites  withfl^LW* 
which  ft  fret^iently  abounds,  the  quantity  of  sulphu. 
retrd  h\  iilrrii  i  n  ^  is  will  be  increased  very  consider* 
ably,  and  lU  Mparation  be  but  partially  effected  by 
the  application  o(  crcaui  of  lime,  as  commonly  ap- 
plied. i'ota»li,  and  some  other  substances,  on  ac> 
coaiit  of  their  cosUines.^,  have  not  been  made  use  of, 
at  leatt  ea  anj  large  ecale;  and  though  various  pIma 
bave>been  prepoeed  Omt  nortiii^  the  sulphureced 
hydrogen  gas,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  been 
found  to  answer  in  which  lime  was  not  the  piinc^al 
agent,  and  used  cither  in  t!  <  slmpe  above  laeMioi* 
cd,  or  more  or  leas  combined  with  water. 

Chlorine,  from  ia  proper^  ef  nnitfaig  with  tnl* 
phureted  hvdrogcn  gne,  Ma  beao 'propoaed  «■  v  At 
aobeteace  f<Nrtbepuii6oaden«f  e9al  gas.  Tbe  fan* 
poaiihtlity,  however,  of  presenting  the  two  gaees  to« 
gether,  in  proper  proportions,  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  using  it,  were  others  w,>i.tiri^:.  (  [jI  i- 
rine,  however,  acts  upon  olefiant  gas,  as  appears  from 
Dr  Henry's  account  (Afon.  Mem.  Vol.  III.  niew  se- 
rial), in  which  objections  are  alae  BMMioiied  to  ano. 
thcr  proposed  plan  off  urifiattieait  bf-^mmm%  the  gai 
tbtoeigb  eed-het  iren  tnbea. 

WatMng  dw  crude  coal  gas  with  water  alone 
has  frequrntly  been  practised,  but  very  little  be- 
neht  taa  result.  \  simple,  but  very  inclFectual 
mode  of  purifying  the  gas  by  the  action  of  lime 
cream,  and  wbicl)  was  practised  tor  a  coasaderablo 
time,  consists  in  merely  forcing  the  gas  through  a 
ttfbe^  or  tBbe»  tominatfa^  a  few  Indies  beneath  the 
■wfhee  of  the  flmd,  ae  reprewtlted  in  fig.  S  ;  a  a,  a 
rlo?r  vessel  having  pipes  fi,  c.  /,  e,  attached  to  it; 
the  tirst  of  these  serves  to  aUroduce  the  lime  cream, 
tile  eecor  il  to  admit  the  gas,  the  Ourii  to  take  it 
away,  aud  the  remaining  one  to  draw  off  tbo  lime 
and  water.  The  vessel  being  about  half  filled  with 
the  li«dd»  oia  is  forced  in  at  the  pipe  c,  and 
on  nakiog  Me  escape  at  the  lower  extremity,  it 
rises  tip  in  bubbles,  exposed  to  the  actioa  of  the 
lime,  and  is  thereby  somewhat  purified ;  and  when 
the  liquid  is  supposed  to  be  saturated  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  i«  drawn  oiT,  and  a  iir^  supply  introduced. 

Another  variety  of  purifim*  is  represented  in  fig. 
4i  aa  iaan  oMeag  ckae  eeaiel,  having  a  numbo'oif 
▼Bttioal  partitioM  OMde  flHtte  the  top  and  aidce, 
bat  not  nadting  to  tbe  betton ;  tfaeae  are  pierced 
near  their  lower  edgea  with  anuiaberof  small  holes; 
c,  pipe  to  introduce  gas,  and  d,  one  for  conveying  it 
away  ;  lime  cream  being  put  in  by  means  of  the  ves- 
sel (),  to  the  height  shown,  the  gas  is  forced  forward, 
and  passes,  expwod  to  the  action  of  the  liine«  tfareegh 
Ao  perforated  phttee  one  aaar  aaedNr,  and  flmPjr 
aaeapee«t(<: 

In  order  more  folly  to  expose  the  gee  to  the  ae> 
tion  of  the  lime  cream,  a  variation  from  fi  ^  ■  has 
been  effected,  and  is  uj^ed  in  »ome  of  the  j^iij.^ijht- 
ing  establishments  in  London  and  elscwheri'-  1  ^; 
5,  aa  a  »  m  a  dat  cylindrical  veasei,  having  tubes 
e  and  d  for  the  entraooe  and  exit  of  the  gas ;  A,  a 
beat  tube  eomonmleatiitg  with  the  eaiMl  4»  aad 
ihioogh  wbieb  the  Ibne  cieam  ie  jatradueedt  «^a 
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-.1  !.ii;ht!.  pipe  and  valve  to  iravt  off  the  same  when  requisite; 

'^Y^',/]/".  an  inner  cy'indf  ical  vessel,  liaving  a  (iroad  flanch 
or  plate,  jij  g,  iittacheJ  ;  A  A,  a  vertical  axle,  working 
Ibrom^  actuffiog  box,  and  carrying  an  agitator  near 
to  lomr^nd*  UnM-cream  is  introduced  to  the  level 
^owD ;  the  gaa,  on  being  forced  in.  filla  tk«  iotcrior 
eylinder //,  and  escapes  along  the  nndcr  aids  of  dw 
broad  flamth  p  g,  and  is  there  {greatly  expoaad  toUw 
action  of  the  liquid,  and  whicU  action  is  increased 
by  th£  tji  u  ui  of  the  agitator.  At\er  paf^ini;  tl  o 
danch  g,  the  gas  cseap«s  into  the  upper  part  »!  div 
outer  cylinderf  and  is  conveyed  away  by  the  pipe  rf. 
in  order  to  rsnder  the  puritication  more  efiectualt 
two  or  thread  lUMMYcaaels  are  connected  togelber, 
10  tiMt  «iie  CM  Miaes  throuab  tha  wImI«  of  Htmi 
and  t>7  J^icRarging  the  Kqoid  Aim  om  at«  tiaw* 
the  irregular  action,  which  would  otherwise  9X' 
fcricnced,  is  in  some  meanurc  tione  away. 

Ill  tig.  (3  i.s  shown  a  il:;rri  i'iil  ^on^n  iiction  of  pu« 
rifier ;  o  o  a  a,  a  close  vessclj  and  containing  an  in- 
ternal one  b  b,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  furnished 
with  a  number  of  notches  along  each  of  its  sides ; 
the  pipe  Ct  wMch  brings  in  the  gaii,  communicates 

with  tlie  iBMT  vaai^  the  dinhaigi^g  fh^t  with 
the  outer  oae.  Unwicream  b  adnltted  mm  «  pro- 

pcr  vessel,  e,  through  flie  pipe uniil  tfir;  notches, 
above  mentioned,  arc  covered;  g  g.  s-i  :ix1l-  jiassing 
through  air-tight  cnllarit  at  one  enil  t  t.'i  -  uiiirr  and 
outer  vessels,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  or  winch 
to  turn  it  round  by ;  tbia  azla  carries  a  number  of 
•hoit  anoi^  or  lavien,  oonaipoading  to  the  notches 
oF  the  Innar  THHlf  asdi  v  wUcb  paases  through 
two  of  lim  dariiig  every  revofaition  af  the  axle; 
the  use  of  ttcie  anna  is  partly  to  agitate  the  lime- 
cream,  and  partly  to  Loep  the  ut  u  li  ^  dtar  fr m 
the  incrustation  of  the  lime.  Thi«  ^  ui  iri,  riritt  foruLii 
a  part  of  one  of  Mr  Clcgg's  pai*  rii  mvi  i.tions,  the 
Otliar  parts  of  which,  as  they  relate  to  a  complex 
apparatus  for  dischargfaig  lime  after  using,  are 
here  omitted.  The  lime-craaw  waybe  taken  off  by  a 
pipe  similar  to  e,  fig.  5,  attadiad  to  Ihtt  lower  pari 
of  the  vessel. 

¥nm  the  principle  on  which  all  these  purifiers  are 
constructed,  it  is  obvious,  that  wliLre  only  one  is 
used,  the  proceM  must  be  carried  on  with  extreme 
irregularity  ;  for  if  when  each  charge  of  lime-cream 
is  first  admitted,  a  proper  degree  of  purification  is 
effected,  the  same  canoot  Continue  with  any  degno 
of  uniformito,  but  muit  gnduaily  become  less  per* 
ftct  tfll  tiie  noe  is  diaebMged;  and  though  this  de- 
fect may  be  in  some  measure  remedied  by  using  two 
or  more  purifiers,  even  then  the  action  cannot  be 
very  uniform.    l"ig.  7  represents  a  purifying  appa- 
ratus, which,  though  it  obviates  the  want  of  regula- 
rity above  mentioned,  ha^  been  found  somewhat 
troublesome  to  licep  clean,  iirom  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  the  inside  to  remove  the  lime  which  ad« 
MraalatemaUy:*  a  0  ^tiaeloM  vessel  withpipaa, 
eommndcating  at  e  and     to  take  the  gaii  in  and 
cut ;  ff,  a  cistern  surmounting  the  vessel  a,  and  this 
issurrounded  by  another  cistern  g ^,  somewhat  deep- 
er than  tin-  fonnur  ;  /,  h    ai'._    partitions,  or  shelves, 

placed  nearly  horizontal  within  itie  vessel  »,  and  fit- 
ting to  its  internal  cavity,  except  at  one  edge,  as  re- 
pnaeatad ;  lima  beiqg  fat  mto  tiM  aueiDM  cistefii. 


and  water  admitted  by  i  i  :(  in  -  of  a  cock,  or  pipe,  the  G**-l  ifhi». 
mixture  overflows  into  the  inner  cistern,  and,  passing'' 
through  the  tube  6,  traverses  gradually  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  maehine,  formiog  tbui  sheets  of  liquid  as 
it  descends  from  shelf  to  anelf,  and  through  which 
the  gaa  haa  to  nuke  lia  «aj  in  passing  upwarda. 
The  Hma  r Miim  It  thna  oanatanUy  suppli^  tron 
the  outer  cilten,  and  as  constantly  running  out  by 
the  pipe  e,  after  it  has  performed  iu  oiBce.  The 
effect  which  such  a  purifier  can  produce,  must,  un- 
less made  of  very  large  dimensions,  be  somewhat  li- 
mited, anil  without  a  construction  to  which  mecha- 
Dical  force  can  be  elFectually  applied,  the  prucesa 
will  be  accomplished  but  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

A  purifier^  where  the  lino  caa  bo  refolarly  ad* 
mtaed  and  discharged,  is  naatiooed  hi  a  late  pootica* 
tkm  (Pediston  on  Gas-Ligkts,  p.  408)  as  of  very  re- 
cent  invention;  its  particular  construction,  however, 
is  not  manifest  from  the  description  there  given. 

In  fig.  8  is  represented  the  vertical  section  of  a 
purifying  machine,  which,  while  it  has  the  property  \ 
o(  regularity  of  action,  also  admits  of  a  very  effec- 
tual application  of  iu  powers :  a  a,  6    is  a  cylindri- 
cal VMM)  pbced  in  an  oblioue  direction,  and  having 
a  WMDsher  of  bitemal  partitions,  k  h,  standing  up 
nearly  to  its  a)cis,  in  wIiicK  i.-.  ])!;io;il  a  ^j>ir.i!lL ,  k, 
earrymg  a  number  of  arnij,  t      lijcit;  uut  tti  u^^iu- 
tors,  and  also  are  capable  of  scooping  up  portionN  of 
the  lime-creaiu,  which  is  represented  as  contained 
in  the  different  cells  formed  by  the  partitions  h  h  ; 
o  f^^ff*  *  ▼easel  forming  an  addilioo  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  dosed  on  ail  aides  exMjiC . 
where  it  joins  to  tlio  qrliBdaft  and  where  the  exit 
gas  pipe,  d,  and  the  Ifne  admitting  tube,  e,  are  in> 
^erted  ;  it  i«  surrjimiitnl  with  a  cistern,  gg.  Through 
the  aperture  e,  a  vertical  axis  descends,  giving  mo« 
tion  to  the  inclined  one  h,  by  means  of  two  conical 
wheels :  m,  an  inverted  cup,  and  n,  an  agitator,  both 
fixed  upon  the  vertical  spindle.    The  lower  end  of  ' 
the  cylmder  is  united  to  a  vessel  p  ft  dosed  like  tha 
upper  one,  except  where  it  joina  at  A  |i,  and  having 
an  admkaioo  pipe,  c,  for  the  gas,  and  a  pipe,  7,  to 
tdce  off  the  impure  lime-crcam    The  cistern,  g,  is 
supplif  (1  «      water  by  nit;  in-;  of  a  pi|te,  or  other- 
wise, and  ttie  axle  being  kepi  la  motion,  lime  is  put 
into  die  cihtern,  n^,  and  there  mixed  and  stirred  about 
by  means  of  the  agitator,  k  ;  from  this  it  descends 
into  the  cylindrical  ve^,  and  u  collected  in  the 
uppenDOSi  eeUt  from  which  abaaUoo  it  is  aoooped 
up  and  dashed  shoot     means  of  dw  anas^  <,  and  a 
part  of  it  constantly  dropping  down  past  the  upper- 
roost  partition,  is  then  received  into  the  next  cell, 
and  the  same  process  is  regularly  going  forward  the 
whiile  length  of  the  cylinder,  the  lime-cream  ftnally 
escaping  at  the  pipe,  q,  in  an  impure  estate.  The 
gas,  m  its  ascent  opwarda  in  this  machine,  has  to  pass 
among  dl  the  anas  vpoa  the  inclined  axis,  and  to 
anooooiar  naipelod  ^peay*  mid  ahowers  of  the  lime- 
crcam,  which  are  eoastand^Niicwadf  the  supply  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  quantity  of  1^  and  watae  in^ 
troduced  into  the  upper  cistern. 

If  n  ]:unfvnij;  iijip^rutut  were  constructed,  in  which 
the  propcrtieii  of  tigs.  G  and  8  were  combined,  it 
would  probably  be  found  more  complete  than  any 
one  at  praaent  htusai  the  aateMialsbebisiaeoMtaat 
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CM-Li^t.  supply  of  limc-rroam,  and  its  proper  application; 

'  tni\  the  means  of  making  the  uiiicliiutr,  by  iu  com- 
nioii  aciitMi,  keep  it«elfl'rec  from  obstructions  by  the 
clogging  and  adhering  of  the  lime  to  its  different 

The  fiUMtit/  of  iini*  neoetutj  to  fninfy  a  given 
bulk  of  gw  win  no  donht  **ty  eonnderably,  ao 

cording  a$  tilt'  coal  11*11!  ninrc  or  less  free  from 
admixture  wiUi  mij  uriiiL-,  ntfoiding  sulphuretcd  hy- 
drogen gas  on  distillation  :  tlic  weight  of  lime,  com- 
pared wiih  that  of  the  coal  distilled,  has  been  stated 
at  from  l-^Olh  to  1-1 0th,  but  the  application  of 
tHttftoiB  time  to  time  to  portion!  of  tlw  gia*  will 
be  BMPanry  to  order  to  Itnow  what  proportion  of 
the  purifying  mixture  on^'lit  to  !k-  miploycd.  By 
forcing  a  quantity  of  gas  t!irougli  a  \\  i  ?tk  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  {formed  bj-  dissolvii  t;  thrio  or 
four  grains  of  it  io  a  two  ounce  phial  of  water),  the 
natural  milkioenof  the  solution  will  assume  edark 
doudy  appeinnee  if  •ulphaieted  hjdragen  gas  ta 
present.  Water  imprecated  with  this  gas  aaiumet 
a  black  ippcnronce  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  current  of  gas  containing 
tu!|)huittt  ii  liydrogen,  directed  at^aiiist  the  surface 

.1  card  or  other  sulMtancu  wliicU  has  been  paint- 
ed over  with  white  lead  ground  np  with  wat«r»  will 
immediately  diacolour  it. 

A  patent  has  lately  been  obtained  fbr  purifying 
coal  gas  by  patstng  it  through  stmts  of  recently 
daeked  lime  in  a  nearly  dry  state.  Witli  regard  to 
the  actual  absorbent  powers  of  linio,  as  exposed  to 
the  presence  of  .stiljiliiiri;te<l  hydrogen  ga»,  na  accu- 
rate accounts  appear  to  have  been  published; 'Out  it 
is  not  prohnhic  that  the  pcrihrmance  can  equal  that 
aflbeted  hy  an  equal  quantity  of  Km  made  into 
CTMiD,  and  di&rantly  applied. 


Tbe  Usto. 


Reterveirt  or  GofDMsler*  tmUaUeJor  evtaqSmng  the 

Gat. 

The  simplest  and  bc^t  of  these  is  the  commoa 
consisting  of  a  cy  lindrical  or  prismatic 
open  at  tbe  iMttom,  and  suspended  over  wa- 
ter by  means  of  a  lever  or  piille^-s,  with  chain  and 

oounterbnfancc  v.  -  ■  a  niacliiHt'  "itii  \\!iicfi  fbr- 
mists  have  bttn  t.imniar  siiirc  tin  d.ivs  of  Lavoisier, 
with  whom  it  appears  to  ii  ivc  <  rri.-iriated|Ond  who 
published  a  description  of  it  in  1789. 

Watt's  air-holder,  for  containing  inflammable  or 
Other  airs  or  gases,  though  known  to  the  public  for 
■pwards  of  twen^-five  years,  has  now  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  patent,  as  applicable  t  i  tho  pur- 
poses of  a  coal  gas  reservoir,  but  for  which  it  is  not 
at  all  suited,  however  iiiipri'i>r>:iU-  to  tin-  oriu-inally 
intended  puqtoscs  of  coiuainiii;:  u'  licv.  and  transport- 
ing them  from  one  place  to  anotlu  r. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  diminish  the  siso'  of 
Ac  vessels  used  for  eontaiiitng  ga?,  by  forcing  it  in- 
to them  in  •  greatly  compri^ssed  state ;  but  unless 
the  gas-boldoni  fi»r  this  purpose  are  made  enormously 
strong,  any  j.'ri';\t  ttcgree  ol'  i  i)n!|irf<sion  cannot  be 
attained  with  satVty.  Small  portable  vessels,  con- 
taining gas  in  a  compresbftl  slate,  have  been  used 
for  supplying  light ;  one  of  these  was  exhibited  at 
tho  Boyd  iHytatton  b        or  II17  (Qaorftf/y 


Ji.urnal,  No.  ifi);  and,  in  1819,  Mr  D.  GofdoB  sL 
fmncrl  a  piitcnl  for  a  similar  apparatus.  ^^v^ 

A  variition  fri)in  F^avi»i>icr's  j;a>.onielcr  lias  lately 
been  used  in  some  gas-light  workf,  in  whicli  the  pul- 
leys and  counterbalance  are  omitted,  and  the  invert* 
eii  vessel  kept  m  •  vertical  position  by  guides  which 
allow  of  Its  rising  or  falling,  as  the  gas  it  Aweed  in 
or  suffered  to  ehcM])C.  This  is  a  very  impcfrpi-t  ma. 
chine,  as  subji-'cling  the  i;as  to  a  varying  pres>';re, 
and  which  has,  thert  fore,  to  be  n  gnlated,  as  will  b« 
shovm  hereafter.    Other  constructions  have  been 

Eroposed  and  employed,  also  lotject  to  tho  iiMglir' 
wily  just  mentioned 

Io  all  eases  where  a  steady  Imhl  is  re4(aired,it  is 

of  importance  that  the  supply  of  gas  be  unifonn,  anJ 
therefore  requisite  that  the  pressure  or  force  with 
wliich  it  is  expelled  the  gasometer,  should  be  always 
procist  ly  the  same.  A  gasometer  on  the  construc- 
tion hr-t  a  J  '  Mientioned  is  represented  in  Plate 
LXXXIII.  tig.  1,  where  a  o  b  the  vcasd  for  cootahi- 
ing  the  gas,  inverted  over  a  ciNem  of  water  ftft;  and 
suspended  from  the  pulleys  rc,  by  means  of  the  ch^un 
d,  and  counterpoise  <r;  /]/"are  tubes  for  brinp- 1  g 
in  and  conveying  a»av  tlie  pas. 

The  pasometer,  like  any  other  body,  immersed  ia 
water,  of  course  loses  a  portion  of  iu  weight  equal 
to  that  of  the  water  which  it  displaces ;  and  it  hss 
therefore  the  less  power  to  expel  its  gaseous  coa tents 
the  deener  it  is  immersed.  To  remedy  tbb  irr^ti* 
larity,  additional  weights  are  added  from  time  to  time 
to  the  gasometer  as  it  descends,  and  removed  again  si 
it  rises ;  but  this  method,  though  at  present  in  prac- 
tice to  aomo  {daces,  {«  very  hnpexftct  and  trcaUc* 
some. 

By  making  the  didn  d  oft  proper  weight,  it  may 
be  mado  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  regulator  of  tli« 
pressure.   Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  the 

p.i-ometcr  svel„'!i»  11)00  lbs.  and  lo>c«  100  lb«.  'it 
th '.t  "  r  i^hl  wlien  iinmerjcd  in  the  water  ;  aud  lliat 
a  pnrti  111  (;f  the  c-luiin,  o<pial  in  length  to  tlie  heijjht 
which  the  gasometer  rises,  shall  weigh  50  lbs.  and 
the  coiwteipoise  weigh  9SO  lbs. 


Tlten,  when  the  gasometer  is  immersed,  its  cf- 

IVftlve  u  L'iullt  is  .  . 

To  whtth  ntu>i  be  added  the  portion  of  ^lain 
now  acting,  as  increasiaf  the  weight  (of  the 
gasometer). 


Mm, 

&0 


The  sum  ooiresponds  with  tho  actual  srcigbtl  ^ 

of  the  connterpoisc,  .  f  ™ 

Again,  let  the  gasometer  be  elevated  out  of 
the  water.  Its  acttial  and  cfliictivo  wc%bt 
then  is  .  .  .  JOOO 

To  balance  which  »  opposed  the  ctHin- 

terpoiiie,  .  .  95O 

And  the  portion  of  chstn  now  removed  to 


the  ot!i(-r  >-ido  of  tho  pulls 
Ulc  toiinleipoiic  is,  anil  acti 


hich 

ig  V*  lE.il  it. 


The  sum  corresponds  with  the  actual  weight  1 
of  tbe  gasometer,        ,        •  /  *^ 


Thb  mediod,  ttuw^  it. 


the  purpose  of 


■  I 
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poiw  M  oppowd  to  tmdk  other,  {I'lcM  oooplote  than 

the  following  :  Let  the  counterpoi»e  (instead  of  be- 
ing formed  as  shown  at  e  in  the  figure)  be  allnn  c-il  to 
deccend  into  the  water,  and  consist  of  a  luiij:  cylin- 
drkal  or  pritmatic  body  m  reproented  Uic  dots 
ggt  hniag  tbe  area  of  its  horizonul  sectkni  equal 
to  die  area  of  a  umilor  Mctum  of  the  plaie^  ttr  sub- 
auQce  of  •rfakh  the  ^Mmetcr  u  femed ;  and  lee 
the  chaia  <f  be  of  a  weight  cqu.i1  (length  fnr  Icn^'th) 
to  s  edumn  of  water  of  e^ual  bulic  wiili  tlic  couater- 


1000 
950 

iOOO 
950 


50 
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ForIottaDo^l«(tb«gMMNtar,iibtfim«««^t>> 

in  air,         .         .         .  . 

And,  in  water,  say,  .  . 

The  counterpoise  also  to  weigh,  in  WTf 
Andt  when  immersed,  like  the  gaaoacter, 
JLtdf  A  portion  <^  tbe  chain  equal  in  length  to 

tbe  tpaee  through  which  the  gasometer  rises 

or  falls,  weigh 
Then,  when  the  gasometer  is  immersed 

in  w  ir  ,  r  1,  effective  weight  is  .  950 
To  which  must  be  added  tbe  chaio  now 

•Milting  it  at  vi^lit,  SO 


flnai,  corraspondiof  with  the  weiglu  of 
tbe  — 


} 


1000 


Reversing  the  case,  let  the  JnemflCf  beout 
of  water,  it  then  n  uigiu  ,  .  iqoq 

The  countcrpoi!:e  now  immersed,  its  cffec*  , 

live  weight  is  .  gso 

AmA  tbe  cbain,  new  eMiiting  tbe  leaie,  50 

Gives  a  mm  of  tOOO« 

ceneeponding  to  tbe  weight  of  tbe  gaioacter  i  end 
it  every  point  of  the  aeeent  end  dewint,  this  oppo* 
site  equality  will  be  found  to  c%Ut. 

It  will  have  occurred  to  ttie  rcaiU  r,  that  a^itsonie- 
ters  counterpoised  in  the  «  a}  s  .tbovc  drrscrihed,  c:in 
have  no  power  to  expel  their  contents ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious  enough  that  the  coimterpoite  my  be  leaaenedl 
in  weight  so  as  to  cense  enj  gifea  pressure  on  the 
gasometer,  Irat  wiHteirt  aftctibg  Oe  equality  of  such 
pressure. 

Were  tlie  gases  made  use  of  for  illimiination.  of 
tlic  same  specific  gravity  willi  atniosplieric  air,  lite 
above  method  of  adjustment  would  be  ptirfect.  but 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  coaI  gas  h  considerably 
leaa  then  that  of  the  air  (being  only  about  two>lbtrd* 
of  ft  et  the  common  atnraepheric  presaure),  a  ooai> 

fenration  for  this  is  requisite.  The  gnsanieter,  when 
lied  with  such  gas,  will,  of  cours4?,  rtijuirc  a  less 
wc-:;;ht  tiT  counterbalance  it  lliaii  it  otiierw  Im-  would 
if  fill,  1  with  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  cbuin  roust 
be  tbi  rcfore  lessened  aiS  will  now  appear. 

Let  it  be  supposed  (in  consequence  of  tbe  le«  A«. 
Tity  of  the  gas)  that  the  gaMMMler,  when  fill- 
ed, «ei|^  m  efteti  «oty      m      m      .  995 
Then  tbe  eounteipolw  nmit  actually  weigh  995 
fi'i  l  its  horieontal  section  nui^t  he  les.-^i  tM d.  sn  a»  to 
displace,  of  water,  only  45  lbs. ;  and  the  portion  of 

'  '  enly  45  Ibe.  It 


will  then  1m  foand,  that,  at  in  tbe  former  cose,  an  Gas.i.igfaiA 
equQtbriou  lubtiiU  between  the  gasometer  and  '  ~  ~ 

counterpoise. 

W'c  have  seen,  where  a  sufficitnt  dtj»lh  of  cistern 
" not  obtainable,  a  form  of  gasometer,  represent- 
ed in  %.  2,  adopted.  Tliii  consist*  of  two  parts,  de- 
tached  from  each  other ;  ihoiaaer  <»e,  a  a,  being  of 
itadf  a  gaaometer  of  tbe  common  construction,  but 
eurrounited  with  a  channel,  b  h,  containing  water, 
and  which,  as  it  rises  up,,  cuiimxi.-  n  ith  t!jc  outer 
part,  cc,  and  carries  it  upwards  al^u  ;  the  i»u  iurai- 
ing  tciizttiier  one  gasometer.  In  like  manner,  moro 
outer  parts  might  be  added,  but  the  thing  is  sufficient* 
ly  complex,  as  shown  ;  d  d  ore  pulleys,  with  Vt^te 

i'ust  sufficient  to  counterbalance  tbe  outer  part,  c 
mt  not  to  elevate  it  without  tbe  ntaiatanee  of  the 
weight,  c.  Other  contrivances  have  been  priipoEi  d 
fiir  soviiif,'-  (if  room  on  somewhat  similar  phin,'.,  but, 
like  the  above,  tlity  are  nut  de>>erving  of  iiiueli  atten* 
tion,  and  only  proper  to  b«  resoi  tud  to  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Fig.  5  is  another  variety  of  gasometer,  wbicli  ap* 
pears  lately  to  have  got  into  use,  though  it  ia  verj 
Imperfect,  or  rather  totally  deficient  in  the  essential 
property  of  giving  an  uniform  pressure  to  the  gas 
coiitainetl  witldn.  Havlnf:  no  countcrpoiM>,  it  re- 
quires to  be  elevated  by  the  furung  in  of  gus  under 
a  considerable  and  var)-ing  pressure,  ond  the  addi* 
tion  of  tt  regulator  or  governor  (described  hcrcaAer) 
is  necessary  to  equalise  that  pressure  where  the  gee 
is  emitted  for  tlic  puipOMe  of  combiwtion.  The 

Earts,  a  a,  bb,  ff,  are  limilar  to  thoae  of  fig.  I, 
ut  instead  of  the  pulleys  and  counterpoise,  tbe  gas- 
ometcr  moves  vertically  upon  the  slides,  c  c.  A  spe- 
cies of  coutHerpoi^e  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  gas- 
ometer, consijtiog  ot  u  vessel,  open  at  the  bottorat 
and  attached  by  its  top  to  that  of  the  gasometer;  at 
the  gaiomelev  ainita,  tbe  air  in  tiiia  msel  lieooinee 
eompresaed  uMire  and  more,  and  exert*  itself  to  aa 
to  act  a<>  a  counterweight  in  ? onic-  def;r<.  i  . 

Fip.  T  is  a  revolving,  orpailiuU^  rtvoK ini,',  ga'O- 
nittL-r,  denribed  by  Air  Clegg,  with  uln  ai  liic  con- 
tiivance  originated:  a  a  a,  a  cistern  nearly  tilled 
with  water,  aa  shown ;  b,  an  axle,  holkw  al  each  end, 
and  working  on  friction  aecUm ;  dddgti  vcawl  «np« 
ported  by  arint  radiating  frotn  the  aalei  and  Ibmicd 
of  part*  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  closed  at  their 
ends,  and  also  clojed  at     except  where  the  entrance 

and  exit  i^us  pipe;.,  pOi-iiiL;  riulii  i'  in  tlu:  liolliiH  ;i.\is, 

are  coiniecied  (one  ut  tiiese  ii  only  tliuHii  in  the 
figure,  the  other  being  directly  behind  it) ;  the  end, 
/i,  is  open,  and  when  the  gasometer  is  tilled  with  gas, 
it  is  just  immersed  in  the  water;  »,  a  pulley,  to 
which  is  attadied  a  chain  and  weight,  I,  diapcaed 
as  represented,  l^e  whole  apparatus  ts  construct* 
ed  so  as  to  l>e  in  i  (juililiiiuni  in  any  position,  the 
framing  beinL;  made  hiavy  at  that  part  uf  the 
circle  to  wiiich  the  ga'-huidLr  docs  not  extend, 
•o  a*  to  couotorbalance  the  matter  opposed  to  it. 
Tbe  gee  enters  at  one  of  tlie  hulloiv  ends  of  the  axif| 
and  paaies  tbroit|h  one  tlic  tubeag,  into  the  gaa- 
<Hoae(art  and  it  n  discli.'-rged,  under  any  required 
pressure  (obtained  by  mcani  nf  thew  cf-ht  k  ),  through 
the  other  tube  beliind  g,  into  the  tisnher  extremity 
of  tbe  axil.  Thli  foon  of  gaMaaeter  ia  eenewbat 


t 
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Ow^MglM.  PXfMmtive ;  but;*  from  the  ctrcuBMtMkM  of  iti  «oqair> 
'^^i/^  ing  a  shalloir  wattr  ditern,  may  bo  wooitad  to  lii 

aome  ciiscs  w  ith  propriety. 

Till-  vt-rticiil  section  of  another  «f  Mr  Clegg's  de- 
vice*, ;ind  which  he  calls  a  Collapsing  Gasometer, 
H  shown  in  fig.  8.  The  sides  close  together  tike 
ihe  two  boanb  of  u  book,  mi  the  formatjon  and 
■ctioD  of  the  endt  cannot  be  bettor  deacribod  tbiD 
by  «  reference  to  the  opening  and  cloainff  of  tbe 
folding  divisions  or  pockeU  of  a  pockct-bocil: 
difficulty  of  inaking  such  a  length  of  joint  gas- 
tight  will  be  found  no  small  objection  to  the  u»e 
of  this  gasometer;  and  the  single  advantage  it 
■ppoan  to  poasess  is  the  shaliownoM,  and  conse- 
quent cfaMpneM  of  the  cistern  «  e,  m  whicb  it  ii 

enced.  The  bilwm  weighu  ft,  act  i^poa  tbe  beat 
rers  c,d;  e,d;  which  cross  each  other,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  udes  of  the  vessel,  and  with  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  gas  cause  the  same  to  expand  or  collapse 
as  required ;  imitating  (in  eflcct)  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  common  gasometer.  This  construction 
acaively  admita  of  ao  oniform  pressure  being  giten 
to  the  gas  nben  eicpelM,  and  that  mut^  tborefiK«> 
be  aoooai|iliabed  bj  mmn  of  a  regvlator  attacked 
to  it. 

Gasometers  are  usually  made  of  sheet  iron  of  from 
two  to  lhrc€  Ib^.  to  the  square  foot,  with  internal 
frame  of  wood,  cast  or  bar  iron.  When  coatitructcd 
to  rise  and  iaU  vertically,  «•  in  figs.  1 ,  2,  5,  a  cyUo- 
drieal  form  fa  to  be  preferred,  as  tlie  water  pits,  or 
dstems  over  wlueb  tbey  are  saspcuded,  are  more 
easily  constructed  of  that  shape,  than  of  stjuarc,  ob> 
long,  (Ivc. 

Various  methods  of  suspending  gasometers  liuve 
been  adopted,  the  principal  end  in  view  being,  as 
above  stated,  to  eqiailiae  tiw  preaaore  as  much  as 
possible  i  and,  in  tbe  fortberaace  of  tbis  objeett  it  is 
desirable  le  Mbe  (be  wodtinff  ports  of  lb*  nndun- 
ery  on  a  eoaatraction  the  Iceat  liable  to  tbe  eieett 
of  friction.  The  pivots,  or  nxes  of  the  suspending 
pulleys,  are  usually  placed  on  friction  rollers  or  sec- 
tors, huch  as  arc  re  presented  in  figs.  S,  1 ;  the  first 
of  which  we  consider  as  the  most  perfect,  having 
seen  it  applied  10  gatometers  of  great  magnitude  with 
all  dasiiwie  aaooev;  tbere  being  no  other  friction 
than  that  ooearioned  by  the  steel  edges  a  a,  irbidi 
carry  the  wliclc,  nnd  work  upon  holsters  of  the  same 
sul).siuacc;  I)  l>  urt-  two  sectors,  having  the  curved 
parts  on  which  the  pivots  of  the  pulley  c  roll,  con« 
'  centric  to  the  edges  a  a.  The  application  of  two  sets 
of  tlietc  to  a  gasometer  is  ahown  m  Ftate  LXXXIV., 
wliere  the  ooonlcrweigbt  is  represented  as  working 
within  a  oentnd  tobe,  thereby  nalvjug  tbe  arrange' 
nent  very  compact.  In  this  plate  are  also  shown 
weights  to  preserve  the  sectors  in  equilibrium,  and 
counteract  the  effect  whicli  n  ni  l  l  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced when  they  are  moved  from  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. 

Fig.  4,  Plate  LXXXUI.,rqireseois  tbe  axis  of  the 
pulley  r,  working  upon  fticdon  roUais(«e,  with  thefar 

support  b)  of  the  common  cooftruclton.  In  fig.  7*  the 
axis  of  the  gasometer  works  upon  a  sector  snmewhat 
similar  to  ng.  j  reversed  ;  but  this  i  'nn  renders  it 
neoessiffy  that  the  axis  shall  be  kept  iu  iu  proper 
■iiuation  by  means  of  «  doable  or  toirked  ftasa*  as 


abown,  and  tfacrabyoaasing  a  certain  degree  of  ftto-<^i#iL 
tion  fhmi  wbidi  fig.  8  u  eseinpt.  "'V^ 

The  manner  of  conveying  the  gaa  into  and  out 
of  the  gasometer,  delineated  in  figs.  1,  2,  5,  is  the 
simplest  and  best  when  it  can  conveniently  be  prac* 
tised.  It,  huwaver,  sometimes  happens  Uiat  acoeaa  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  |Ht  or  cteera  is  difiadt  tobe 
obtained,  and  other  meaaa  liave  to  be  lesm  ted  Mi» 
Swivfll  or  flexible  Jointed  tnbes,  arnwged  so  as  to 
rise  and  fall  with  tlie  gn^^mct-  r,  though  they  an* 
ewer  well  enough  on  a  bmaii  *c4iie,  are  with  difficulty 
nujiii;  111  I irge  capacity  so  as  to  have  little  friction. 
We  have  Keen  jointed  tubes  connected  by  means  of 
water- lutes  extcnstvely  oscd,  and  which  answer  weU 
the  intended  purpose ;  one  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  6,  a  being  the  pipe  where  the  gat  Is  tntrodneedt 

i  a  vertical  pipe  copahic  t^f  n  -innll  nnc' ilar  motion 
on  the  axis  or  support  c,  and  cy[;ne<.tiLJ  with  a  by 
means  of  a  water-lute  joint;  its  upper  eriil  i~  .lUa 
connected  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  one  end 
of  the  pipe  d,  and  again  at  e,  another  moveable  wa< 
ter*jaint  is  placed ;  J"a  the  pipe  connecting  with  the 
top  of  the  gasometer;  g  a  regulating  radios  bar 
centered  to  a  bracket  attached  to  tbe  pipe  d,  and 
working  on  a  fixed  pivot  a^  i.  The  gasometer  riring 
or  falling,  carries  J"  along  with  it,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus  a  motion  is  induced,  corresponding 
with  the  connection  of  the  different  parts. 

Having  more  or  less  minutely  described  different 
cou«tructions  of  gasometers,  it  may  be  proper  to  ex« 
plain  the  nature  of  sueb  coatritanocs  aa  have  been 
utrodticed  to  render  unifonn  die  presiuiu  of  dwg^B 
iKsuing  from  such  as  do  not  possets  theneaiiB  of  r»> 
gulaiion  within  themselves. 

Fig.  17.  Plate  LXXXI.  represents  one  of  these  go- The  G«» 
vemors,  consisting  of  a  crooked  tube  aa  a  Of  with  ft""' 
conical  vaive  seat  ii.\edtnitati;c»aTalveBltiBf  the 
•eat  when  shut,  and  baviflf  naiaui  cwriodupMsda 
and  eonneeted  with  die  Interted  conical  vessel  d  dt 
c  c,  an  exterior  vessel,  in  which  watr  r  is  cmtr.incd  "o 
the  level  represented.  The  gas  enters  i»t  the  buiuim 
tube,  and  passing  through  the  valve,  escapes  at  the 
other  horizontal  extremity  of  a,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
fills  the  upper  part  of  the  inverted  vcSBOl  it  tf,  and 
raises  it  mom  or  leia  aooofdii^  to  the  pressure  and 
velocity  with  idddi  tbe  gat  enters;  thereby  par> 
tially  closing  the  valve  at  the  pres.sure  increases  or 
diminishes,  and  thus  regulating  the  quantity  of  gas 
discharged  through  the  machine. 

Fig.  1 8  is  another  regulator  or  governor,  not  dif- 
fering in  principle  from  the  former ;  the  gas  enters 
ata;  6  it  tlie  valve  seat;  «  the  nlve  with  stein 
oennecled  to  the  invcftad  vessel  which  ism^ 
pended  in  a  cistern  of  water  ff,  and  moves  upon  a 
pivot  at  e.  Hie  action  of  this  ^paratus  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  former  one,  and  ot  i}ie  two,  it  is  of 
a  ooottruction  more  likely  to  answer  tbe  iotmled 
purpose* 

Regarding  the  dittiibution^  of  gas  for  tlie  pur-^i^^ 
poses  of  supplying  light  in  distapt  and  diCannt  ai>" 
tuations,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made. 

The  fiipes  or  tubes  for  this  puqiot-e  are  best  wbeo 
nude  of  cost  iron  with  socket  joints,  and  put  to- 
godiar  with  \mA\  and  for  smiller  rim  than  what 
10 
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CwJ^ghte.  are  manuractured  of  east-iron,  welded  or  brazed 
^•^V^^  pUte  iron  coonected  by  screws,  may  be  used.  Cop- 
per tubes  am  objMttionable,  on  account  of  the  action 
of  the  «•  upon  tfaat  metal  if  not  perftetly  purified; 
thoM  wbtock-tin,  lead,  and  sonie  mxtA  metola,  an* 
swer  weTl  enough  whcQ  nOido  tulBdeDtly  11101^  tO 
re»iit  external  injur)'. 

As  the  gas  always  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity 
of  aqueous  or  other  vapour,  it  h  rcquit-itc  to  lay  ilic 
pipe^i  £0,  that  this,  wbea  Ooadfliwed,  can  he  coliected 

aad  drawn  off  tnin  tine  to  tioiflb  A  saull  declivity 
b,  ChewAire,  to  be  made  towards  one  or  more  points, 

where  COcts,  closed  vc  i  !';,  -r  inverted  siplions,  «re 
to  be  placed,  to  collect  ar.u  take  off  tlie  water,  iK.c. 
accumulating.  I  ir  -topping  oft'  the  gas  in  large 
piMs,  walerlute  valves  are  generally  usi  d,  ono  of 
which  is  represented  in  fig.  15,  wherein  a  h  the 
.  valve,  fongoed  like  an  iafortad  cup,  with  rod  (workbg 
thKH^  M  ituflliig  box)  attacliea,  and  handle  rirawe  { 
i,  an  annular  cavity  containing  water,  Into  which  the 
talve,  when  shut,  falls.  This  is  about  the  simplest, 
aad  pnbtbfy  the  best  form  of  valve,  and  though 
others  of  a  more  complex  nature  have  been  used, 
they  do  not  appear  belter  adapted  for  the  re^nued 
purposes. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  practice,  lo  alloir  half  a  cubic 
foot  of  coal  gas  per  hour  for  the  supply  of  a  light 
equal  to  that  at  a  mould  candle  of  tix  to  the  pound, 
and  of  which  one  pound  will,  when  the  candles  are 
burnt  singly,  last  40  hours.  If  the  gas.  however,  is 
properly  prepared,  and  burnt  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstaaces,  it  doe'!  no*  in  point  of  fact,  require 
above  eaO'thM,  ol  a  cubic  toot  to  produce  such 
Mgfa^  a*  win  be  hereafter  abom.  Bat,  taking  the 
eoaBton  alloMMoe,  the  niea  of  pipea  neenaary  for 
transmitting  gas  to  supply  various  quantities  of  light, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  of  from 
five<eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  incli,  and  makinj; 
ngr^ample  allowance  for  iiictioa,  nay  be  stated  as 

DisiMto  U  Pipes  in  IndiM.  ^  Srotoi.''*'" 

I  •  •  SO 

1  -  -  100 
I{  -  •  2*0 

2  •  ■      -  450 

3  •  •  1,000 

t       *      .  a,ooo 

5  -  •  St4M 

(S  -  »  5.000 

R  •  '  9/100 

10  -  -  l«,000 

It  frequently  happens,  where  gas*lishl8  arc  used, 
that  the  limes  and  periods  of  burning  thera  are  very 
tffegniart  tberelqr  rendering  the  quantity  of  gaa 
oonMined  anratter  of  uncertainty,  subjcctmg  both 

the  manufacturer  of  the  article  and  the  consumer  to 
the  liability  of  not  being  fairly  dealt  with  by  one 
another.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  generally  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  gas  manufactured,  ditlertsnt 
niodcs  of  measuring  it  have  been  proposed.  Gaso- 
meters, suited  m  aiie  for  each  coonmer.  and  fiU«l 
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from  time  to  time  with  gas  from  proper  feeding  ('i^-LiR!  ;! 
pipes,  though  they  would  answer  the  intended  pur-  ^— "v-^ 
pose,  arc  objectionable  on  tbo  aoore  of  expenee,  and 
the  raofla  they  would  oeen|^,  and  the  trouble,  which 
would  be  conaidenAle,  m  attendmg  tbero ;  and 
though  it  is  by  no  means  impracticable  to  construct 
such,  with  a  sclf-actinp  apparatus  attnchcd,  for  fill- 
ing it,  and  registering  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted, 
yet  the  cost  would,  in  most  cases,  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

A  lelf-rpgisteriMgaa  meter,  of  a  cheap,  elBcieot,i>e>  M««. 
and  generally  nppfieable  construction,  would  be  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  manufacturers 
of  gas.  In  the  licpertonf  of  Arls  fur  I  tbruary  181? 
is  described  an  exceeding  complex  apparatus  for 
this  purpose ;  which,  as  it  has  been  abandoned  in 
practice  by  Mr  Clegg,  the  patentee,  need  not  bo 
explained  here.    A  much  afmpler  aad  better  ma* 
chine  for  this  purpose  li  dcecribeil  in  a  late  work 
(Feckston  on  6iu-I.ighling),  and  of  which  sections 
arc  given  In  Plate  LXXXll.  fig.  12,  where  c  c  re- 
presents the  outside  co-slng,  in  form  of  a  flat  cylin- 
dnoti  drum,  having  a  bent  tube,  a,  inserted  at  its 
centre,  for  admitting  the  gas,  and  a  branch,  ^  for 
couveving  it  awaj  i  g  gt  tare  two  piTota,  one  aiip> 
poited  from  the  tabe  «.  and  the  odier  fton  an  «k* 
temal  water*tigbt  cnp,  prejectjog  from  the  ouuide 
casing,  and  m  whfdt  is  contained  a  toothed  wheel,  . 
/i,  fixed  upon  the  pivot,  and  connected  « Iih  a  train 
of  wheel-work  (not  shown  in  the  ligure),  to  register 
its  revolutions.    The  pivots  are  fixed  to  and  support 
a  cylindrical  drum-shaped  vessel,  ddd,  having  open< 
inga,eeeei  internal  pHriitions.g/,  ef,  {f,  cff  and  centre 
peeaff/fi  aU  of  whid»  wiU  be  andnatoed  beat  to 
inspe^Ion  of  the  figure.  The  machine  ft  filled  wmi 
water  (poured  in  at  //)  up  to  the  level  of  /;  and  gas 
heing  admitted  under  a  hinall  pressure  at  n,  it  enters 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  piece,  and  forces 
its  way  through  such  of  the  openingSjy',  as  are  from  * 
time  to  time  above  the  surface  of  the  water :  and,  by 
iu  action  upon  the  partitioo  actMat  Jo  contact  with 
the  water  (to  the  rwht  band  of  that  figure  In  which 
aU  the  partitions  and  openings  nrc  shoivn),  a  rotatory 
motion  is  produced ;  the  ga*  from  the  opposite 
chamlior  being  at  the  same  time  expelled  by  one  of 
the  openings,  e,  and  escaping  at  b,  as  before-men« 
tioned. 

The  quantity  of  gas  discharged  by  this  machine 
in  any  given  time,  depeada  not  only  upon  iti internal 
dimoBMeoi^  aad  nonber  of  revdutionB  made,  but  abo 
upon  the  levrf  of  Ae  aurfiice  of  the  water  within  it ; 
and,  as  such  discharge  of  gas  u  lll  be  greater  or  Ic^s, 
as  the  quantity  of  wnttr  i»  less  or  more,  attention  to 
its  being  kept  at  a  proper  level  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  the  due  action  of  the  meter;  and  for  this 
reason,  means  must  be  employed  to  insure  a  Mipi^ 
of  water,  and  a  suitable  outlet  provided,  to  prevent 
ita  accumulating  in  an  undue  quantity. 

For  the  combustion  of  gas-,  burners,  of  many  dif-  Burooib 
ferent  dc«criplion.v,  have  been  umH,  and  the  gas  made 
to  issue  tlirough  apertures  of  nInio>t  every  viiritty. 
Experience,  however,  has  proved,  tliat  small  circu- 
lar holes,  of  from  «ao-fortieth  to  one^dxtidh  of  an 
inch  diaoteter,  are  noat  advantageoiv:  aad  these 
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Ga»-iJ^itB.  .ire  disposeJ  in  various  figures,  so  as  in  form  lighu 
ai'  outi  or  move  jct=,  auii  ia  circles  to  resemble  Uie 
burnci^  of  tlie  arganrl  lamp. 

Particular  attentioa  should  be  paid  to  cotutruct 
burners  to  M  to  alluvr  the  atioMpheric  air  to  coat 
freely  in  contact  with  the  flame;  ead,  (or  tbk  pmv 
pw,  when  a  single  jet  or  light  ia  wanted,  the  perfo. 
r  .r  n  may  be  made  at  the  point  of  a  small  cone,  as 
at  a,  lig.  I)  ;  and,  for  additional  iigtils,  oilier  aper- 
tures (>t  H'C  added  near  its  base;  such,  having 
three  flani«:«  ur  jcu,  as  rispreteuted,  have  be«n  nametl 
cockapur  lights.  Fig.  10  i*  «  but. wing  buvocr, 
where  the  Oame  iiaaea  firoiB  s  Dirrow  aitt  cut  acron 
ita  top. 

When  lights  are  rciiuIreJ  equal  In  intensity  to 
tuur  or  more  candles,  the  arrangement  of  the  holes  in 
a  circle,  with  a  central  opening  to  admit  atmoephe- 
ric  air,  and  with  exterior  cylindrical  glaatj  as  in  the 
arganJ  lamp,  is  to  be  prefeifed;  Mi  Mnien  giving 
the  light  of  10,  15,  SO,  or  a  greater  pumber  of 
eendlea,  ney  be  advantageouf  ly  used  on  thii  con- 
struction, var}-ing  the  diameter  of  the  luminous  ring 
according  to  the  number  of  apertures  required.  Fig. 
1 1  is  a  full-sized  representation  of  a  burner  with  1'2 
holes,  c  c,  liaving  an  air  tube,  d,  in  the  centre  of  half- 
inch  diameter  ,  a,  the  branch  itirough  which  the  gas 
it  admitted  into  the  cylindrical  cavity,  6  ^  in  wliich 
it  drettlatet  during  its  pas8a|c  to  the  ori6cei  e  e; 
this  burner  may,  with  pronnetj^  be  uadi  to  give 
the  light  of  six  or  eight  candles.  Ilf  aeh  amatler  ones, 
where  the  air-lube,  d,  is  le&s  than  about  tliree-cighths  - 
of  an  incli,  do  not  answer  well;  as  the  atmosphe- 
ric air  is  apt  not  to  circulate  through  them,  and 
the  dame  unites,  in  consequeuce,  into  one  smoky 


Count  Runford  (Emy  XVI.)  detail*  •  nnnber  of 
experiments  on  the  comparatiTe  economy  of  diflbreot 

siicJ  flames,  produced  from  various  borners  applied 
to  an  Drganil  oil  lamp,  and  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  certain  varying  proportion  lictwixt  the 
diameter  of  each  burner,  the  intensity  of  liie  light, 
and  the  quantity  of  oil  cosiaumed ;  the  consumption 
of  oil  being  greatett  la  proporttoo  to  the  light  ob- 
tdned  when  the  flame  wis  imeil,  and  gradually  les- 
hcned  as  the  ligtit  was  enlarged,  until  it  began  to 
fcmoke,  when  the  proportional  consumption  of  oil 
again  increased.  \Vith  an  argand  burner  of  about 
^ths  inch  diameter  at  the  middle  of  the  llamo,  he 
tned  the  proportional  ooHimptioo  of  oil  when  the 
light  wm  regulated,  ao  •■  to  bo  equal  to  that  of  a 
eocceitife  number  of  eaadlee,  of  fton  1  to  lOt  the 
result,  in  grains  of  oil,  which  gave  an  equal  and  cor* 
responding  quantity  of  jjght  U)T  one  hour,  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  and  the  quantity  necessary  to 
stipplj  the  li^ht  of  one  candle  in  each  case  is  also 


Candid  <vas,  S  of 
rlkich  are  cquii  U 
4  of  xU'yv  nicn- 
lioDcd  in  another 


pattof  IbitMtidc^.  tMUBbwofCsadki. 


1 

8 
S 

4' 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 


Riumed,  lo| 


Gnioi  of 

our  ooni 

^ive  light  njual  to'rruni  of  Oil  r<iaal 


Uie  corrrqiondiag 


S4« 
900 

390 
437 

4?G 
5U7 
65G 

7SS 


to  «««  Candle. 


246  0 
150^ 
1006 
97.5 
87.4 
79.a 

72.5 
69  5 
670 


Css-U^ 


From  this  table  it  appear*,  that  the  Ump  here 
used  burned  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  made 
to  give  a  light  equal  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  wax  can* 
dies ;  and  from  Other  experinenie  of  the  like  nature, 
the  proporiMNW  abora  hinted  at  may  be  taken  aa  fill* 

lows : 


An  oil  argand  burner  one- third  inch 
diameter,  is  most  advantageously 
ctnpioycd  when  giving  a  l%ht  equal 
to  about  .  .  .  .  S 
Otte  1 1  -20th  inch  diameter,  about  5 
One  7- 10th  (being  thai  atiioTe  parti- 
culariied),  about  .  9 


Do. 
Do, 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  something  similar  to  the 
above  would  occur  with  regard  to  the  combustion  of 
iras,  and  tbia  we  have  seen  fully  established  by  expe- 
riments made  in  1  R07  and  later  year;:,  and  without 
any  knowledge  ct'wiiat  Count  IJiimford  had  dene. 

An  nrganil  ga-t  burner,  about  three-fiurtlis  ot  an 
inch  diameter,  when  rcgudatcd  so  as  to  give  light 
e(|ual  to  one  mould  caodle  of  aix  to  tlic  pound,  eoo- 
•umed 


Cuboc  fett  of  Gas, 

per  hour  IAS 
wliea  equal  to  1 
4  candles, 

6     do.  2.40 

8     do.  2.95 

10    do.  8.10 


1.96 


Cutiic  I'eet  per  Candlr, 

OAS 

o.w 
0.37 
O.SI 


Id  o'tbee  experiments  the  cooiomptiun  did  not  ex- 
ceed ooe-fturui  of  a  cubic  foot  fo-  hour  for  each 
candle,  when  the  flanMO  laofa  aa  larfe  aethe  bwacm 
would  admit  of  without  producing  smokeb 

General  Arrangement  of  a  Gas  Aj^para'.u^. 

As  the  general  plan  of  gas-lighting  establishments G<s«^ 
will  be  affected  by  local  circumstances  wfaidi  oanoot^^*^ 
iMie  be  Goaiidoied.the  disposition  and  anwMnientef ^ 
the  difibent  porta  la  a  subject  on  which  nucb  eannat 
he  s  iltl.  I't..TL  T.XXXIV.  exhibits  a  plan  and  elevation 
which,  where  the  liituation  will  admit,  will  be  found 
as  convenient  as  any.    Tlie  retorts,  b  h,  are  placed 
round  a  conicai  cbunney,  a  a,  into  which  all  ttieir 
fluM  oaler,  and  in  hi  levar  part  ih«  •dm  and  cb» 
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CM-Li^hti.  ders  are  collected  from  the  different  firc«,  and  taken 
■^W^*  out  from  titne  to  time  by  an  entrance  from  the  cir. 

calar  tunnel, ,/  f.  This  tunnel  is  furnished  with 
spertom  above,  eonwMMding  lo  the  mimber  of  the 
retorts,  and  through' trnleh  tbe  coke  it  tuflbted  to 
descend  when  JiRcharged.  The  retorts  are  covered 
with  a  conical  roof,  under  which  are  a  number  of 
small  openings  to  take  olT  any  (last,  .cmoke,  &T.  which 
arises;  exterior  to  this  roof  (which  covers  the  part 
tt  whim  tbe  letorts  are  ctiarged  and  discharged)  h 
smother  over  e,  less  elevated,  lesriog  a  droular  space 
d,  to  admit  light ;  under  thia  amy  b«  deported  coals, 
drc 

The  gas  and  otiicr  products  of  distillation  arc  con- 
veyed, by  means  of  the  pipe  p;,  into  the  tar  reservoir 
j>  p  i  over  which  the  conden^r  k,  and  purifier  1 1, 
are  placed,  and  from  this  Ian  the  gas  passes  by  the 
pipa  k,  to  tbe  gasometers  m  m,  through  tbe  tube*  /  / 
tin  the  maimer  represented  in  Plate  LXXXIIL  fig. 
6),  and  from  these  again  at  a,  far  diMlibntioB  and 
combustion  when  required. 

The  apparatus  liere  delineated  (on  a  scale  ofSO  feet 
to  the  inch)  contains  twciiiy-onc  retorts  of  the  di- 
mensions shown  in  Plate  LXXXII.  fig.  8  ;  two  gaso. 
meters  are  represented  together  capable  of  contain* 
ing  50,000  enbk  feet  of  gus ;  and  in  case  of  repairif 
<ftc.  being  iwttedr  it  «iU»  in  geDOfalf  be  foimd  men 
■convenient  to  have,  insteid  of  one  gmometer  of  tbe 
full  capacity  required,  two  or  more  of  a  le^er  size 
connected  with  the  appartitii*;  and  it  may  frequently 
happen  that  llu-'e  tan  he  phucd  at  a  di>tance  Irom 
each  other,  particularly  in  lighting  a  town  of  any 
considerable  tnagnitiule,  where  aiuw  distribution  will 
be  attended  with  tbe  advantages  of  more  perfectly 
eqoalhing  the  preesare  on  the  gas,  and  of  leaaening 

materially  iho  sl7,e  of  the  inaitis  neee.'sary  for  convey- 
ance, OS  tliL'iie  distant  gasometers  can  be  filled  during 
the  period  wiien  lipht  is  not  rC()uired,  aud  the  feed- 
ing mains  answer  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  gas 
pMtij  back  egahi  for  conbuition. 

Preparation  of  Oil- Gas. 

tftl  Gu.  In  Nicholson's  Journal  for  1805,  Dr  Henry  has 
piven  an  account  of  his  experin>enl8  on  the  gases  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  diittllation  of  oil  and  other 
substances;  but  no  apparatus  for  conveniently  editet* 
ing  the  deeompoaitioa  of  oil  on  a  large  scale  eppeaie 
to  liave  been  eontraeied  fbr  many  years  aftarweida. 
In  1815  Mr  John  Taylor  obtained  a  patent  fora  mode 
of  producing  gas  from  bones  and  other  animal  mat- 
ters; and  tin;  principle  of  action  of  the  oil-ga*  tna- 
chines,  now  mttoufactured  by  him,  will  be  under* 
stood  from  fig.  9,  Plate  LXXXIII. :  a  a  a  is  a 
metallic  or  other  tube  placed  in  a  furnace  capable 
keeping  it  red  hot ;  b,  the  fire  place;  c,  a  small  cloae 
boR  or  cialCTD  oontatDiag  oU;  e,  a  pipe  leading  fmm 
liiia  box  to  one  end  of  the  tube  «,  end  having  a  re- 
gulatinp  cock  thereon;  f\  another  pipe  joining  tlw! 
opposite  end  of  tlie  fire-tube,  and  aJso  joining  the 
oil-cistern  at  il-i  uppor  side  ;  t^,  a  pipe  lo  convey  a- 
way  the  gas  when  formed,  and  d,  anotbor  pipe  witli 
funnel  attached  fbr  idmhtief  a  Mpply  of  oil  fitem 
tnMi»time» 
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The  fire-tube  being  heated  to  a  moderate  redti**-'-"*:'"'' 
beat,  oil  is  admitted  by  means  of  the  cock,  e,  and  in  -^^"^ 
ite  pemece  tltrough  the  heated  tube  is  decomposed, 
or  paitiaUy  io»  and  makes  it«  escape  by  the  pipe,y; 
back  again  mto  the  oil-cittera  in  a  gaaeous,  or  va- 
porous slate,  «here  sueh  particles  of  tlie  oil,  as  have 
merely  been  volatiiizcd,  are  again  condensed,  and 
the  permanent  gais  pa{.seK  forwurd  through  the  pipa, 
g,  to  a  gasometer,  or  otiierwise  as  required. 

To  render  this  apparatus  more  rnmiilrtp  and  con- 
venient, tbe  ingenioue  patentee  bii  arranged  it,  f«r 
general  nae,  nceriy  in  the  meaner  and  ibnn  repreaent- 
ed  in  figs.  10,  II,  12,  whizh  are  different  views  of 
the  same  thing;  the  fire-tube  here  is  bent  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  U,  as  shown  ixi  a  n  a  a  ;  l>,  the  grate  ; 
the  oil  is  admitted  at  one  exlremiiy  by  the  pipe,  e  e 
(having  a  regulating  cock  upon  it),  from  the  oil  cis- 
tern, c,  and  the  gas  taken  off  from  the  other  bj  the  ' 
pipe,y]/!  as  in  fig.  9,  above  described. 

The  vessel,  c,  has  a  funnel,  d,  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  oil  when  required.  The 
pipe,  J',  which  conveys  o»ay  the  gas  (and  any  va- 
pour which  may  be  formed  from  ttie  admission  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  oil  than  can  be  decompoeed  iu 
its  passage  through  the  firc  tubeV  is  connected  to  a 
dose  vessel,  h,  which  is  surrounded  whh  water  con- 
tained in  a  cieterii,  1 1 ;  and  thia  ciaten  alio  containa 
a  apirel-tiibe,  or  worm,  k  k,  the  lower  end  of  It  con- 
necting with  the  vessel,  //,  and  its  upper  end  with  a 
dc«<»!nding  pipe,  'i  he  vessel,  //,  and  worm,  i,  be- 
ing imnjcrsed  in  cold  water,  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  condensing  any  oil  that  may  arise  in  a  mere- 
ly volatilized  state:  and  this  oil  being  collected  in 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  vessel,  is  alloi>«i  to  deeoeiMl 
again  into  the  diitem,  c,  by  a  tnbe  eotmeeted  diere- 
with. 

The  gas.  though  now  separated  from  the  vapour 
in  a  great  degree,  is,  in  order  to  render  it  more  per- 
fectly pure,  conveyed  by  the  pipe,  /,  above  mention- 
ed, mto  an  air-tight  chest,  n  m,  bt  whicb  water  is 
contained  up  to  the  level  repreeenled  t  «  is  an  in- 
dined  partition  fixed  across  tbe  cheat,  heving  diago- 
nal ribs  attached  to  its  under  side,  so  that  when  gas 
is  forced  in  beneath  it  throtigfi  ilie  pipe,  /,  it  circu- 
lates underneath  the  partition  in  azig-scag  direction, 
gradually  ascending  till  it  escapes  at  the  upper  end, 
and  rising  through  the  water,  is  taken  off  at  to  a 
pwometvr  (such  aa  hai  beea  already  deacribed)  for 
use- 
In  order  to  increase  tbe  effect  of  the  fire-tubes, 
they  are  looiely  filled  with  different  substances,  the 
better  to  canaethe  decomposition  of  the  oil.  Pieces 
of  brick,  or  coke,  answer  this  purpose ;  and  m  these 
require  to  bo  taken  out  and  renewed  from  time  to 
tine,  tl>ere  are,  at  q  q,  two  openinga,  with  air*twht 
eoven,  for  allowing  this  to  be  elated,  and  \y 
means  of  which  tbe  tubes  can  also  be  cleaned  by 
eeraping  out  audi  carbonaeeom  matter  as  adheres 
to  their  inner  parts.:  p  }'  p  are  stoppers,  also  for  the 
purpose  (if  allowing  the  pipes,  (•  and_/i  to  be  cleaned 
in  tlie  like  manner.  Such  an  apparatus  as  is  here  re- 
presented (to  a  scale  of  one-third  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot)  wiU  yidd  100  to  MO  eoNe  feet  of  gas  per 
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Cotnpantive  To  compare  ific  t-xpencL'  of  oII-pa«  with  that  ob- 
Ulumintttiog  tained  from  coal,  a  knoivk-cipL-  ut'  the  comparacive 
illuminating  powcri' ol' t-ijuj)  bulki  is  Hfcx-ssary.  It  is 
stated  Uluarterijf  Journai  of  Science,  6iC.  No.  XIV.), 
that  one  cubic  foot  of  oil-gua  will  jield  as  much  lijght 
M  four  of  coal-gas  {  but,  ia  amotbcrmn  of  lb«  mhw 
ftrtlde,  tliat  the  proportioo  n  only  liVe  to  nine.  Mr 

Braildc  {Annah  nf  ['hilo^ophi/,  DccetiibcT  ISIO)  gives 
one  to  two  aft  the  proportional  value  oi  the  two 
ga^cs  :  our  own  experimenl^  give  sLnrn  to  tliirtei. ii. 
Mucii  discrepancy  may  arise  from  the  way  in  which 
•iicb  ezperimenu  are  conducted :  ta  mtfjUA  buroer, 
which  will,  wilen  burning  coaUgu,  give,  trUh  the 
grcat««l  ■dTwUg*,  •  light  equal  to  aaj  nomber  of 
candles,  should,  when  used  with  oil-gas,  be  adjusted 
to  emit  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  light,  in 
order  to  burn  that  I'lxs  in  the  nioit  cLonoinicji  man- 
ner, i'iicre  is  always  a  portion  of  blue  or  dark  co- 
loured flame  adjoining  the  burner ;  and  to  make  tJie 
coapciJjtoB  fair,  this  ought  to  bear  an  equal  propor- 
tMm  to  dw  white  flame  in  both  CMce;  end  tbouofa 
some  attention  was  paid  to  thk  circamiiaiioe  in  mak> 
ing  our  experimenu,  wc  have  Ihtle  diffictilly  in  be* 
Ueving  that  the  result  wou!d  ha'.c  been  somewhat 
more  favourable  to  the  oii-ga«,  bad  the  proportions 
of  white  and  blue  flame  been  more  accurately  ad- 
hered to  I  and  we  therefore  incline  to  conaider  Mr 
Bnade'e  Duntbeis  ef  one  to  two  «i  die  moat  coc^ 
nwt. 

The  volume  of  get  winch  a  givn  quantity  of 

wbalc-oil  yielJs  has  Ijccn  rarloubly  stated,  at  from 
80  to  110  cubic  feet  prr  gallon,  and  the  t|uality  of 
tlie  oil,  and  mode  ot  distillation,  may  partly  account 
for  the  difference.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ob« 
taia  more  than  9^  to  9S  ;  but  as  some  waste  took 
pUoe,  in  the  portion  which  waa  volatilized  aot  being 
wholly  condensed  and  colleeted,  it  is  probable  that 
100  m;iybe  taken  a*-  t!iL  number  of  cubic  feet  which 
one  wine  gaiiua  ut'  guwd  wiiulu-oil  will  produce. 

Gas  from  Coal  Tar, 

\nLin,,ii  have  been  iMde  to  deeooqpose  coal  tar 
in  order  to  obtain  the  geteOBf  products ;  and  tbia  may 
be  effected  withoat  modi  difliculty,  br  an  appaietus 

nearly  similar  to  that  used  for  di  cmn-i  -  i  l'  i!if,  and 
by  other  meanf.  Uul  it  dop'i  not  appear  irniii  tlie  cx- 
ptrimeiits  which  have  been  made,  that  the  uas  pro- 
duced is  well  btted  for  the  purpo«es  ot  itiummation ; 
nnbabljr  from  a  great  quantity  of  pure  hydrogen 
Mug  mixed  ariih  the  caibureted  hydrog«Bgaa  form- 
ed;  «r,  if  Mr  Bnmde'i  theofr  of  the  non-eniienoe 
of  the  latter  gas  be  correct  {Aimab  of  Ph'dotopky, 
December  I8I9),  because  the  tilefiant  gas  occurs 
in  extremely  minute  quaiititie*,  compared  xith  the 
quantity  generated  during  tlie  distillation  of  coal. 

When  atmospheric  air  is  mixed  with  about  one- 
eighth  part  of  iu  bulk  of  coal  gas,  and  aet  on  five* 
it  explodes ;  aod,  if  m  a  confitied  litaetkM,  may  do 
serious  mitchieC  Accidents  have  occurred  from 
these  explosions,  which  originate  in  ignorance,  mis* 
chief,  or  carelessness.  The  oiTenbive  odour  emitted 
both  by  oil  and  coal  gases  unburnt,  is  a  very  suffi* 


sod  Acci- 


waroing  of  their  escape ;  andlbe  propriety  of  G»Li(ii» 
having  every  part  of  a  gas  apparatus  perfectly  tight,  *«^'^ 
and  free  from  li  ;  !  i^  ;i  matter  of  importance,  :iot 
osjly  as  legardmg  aaJeiy  and  the  preveniioa  ui  this 
nuisance,  but  also  the  actual  wsste  and  loss  of  a  la- 
luable  commodity.  A  leak  from  a  hole  ooo-twestieiit 
of  an  inch  diameter  wonUI,  wider  the  «ml  pn^ 
euii^  in  the  oooiae  of  ene  jeer*  waMe  coal  gas  to 
the  value  of  L.  10  and  upwards ;  and,  stq>posing  it 
to  be  cmitlitif;  i^as  Into  a  chamber  of  ten  feet  cube, 
it  would  reijuire  from  two  to  llirce  days  to  rcmkr 
the  air  of  it  explosive,  and  this  only  on  the  suppoii. 
tion  that  the  apartment  waa  nearly  air- tight.  Any 
ordinary  c.«ca[i«  of  gas  into  •  room,  havt^  adoOT, 
window,  aad  fire-p£tee,  whei«  »  ckculatioo  of  air  is 
ceostantly  going  on,  ooidd  nefercaiaeaii  csptosiea, 
though  explosions  have  occurred,  from  its  getting,  in 
the  first  instance,  into  conitred  adjoining  places,  as 
closets,  cup-boanis,  arched  v;iu!l  ,  i  r  -lit  ike.  In 
these  situations,  when  the  smell  ot'  gas  is  perceived, 
ventilation  should  be  resorted  to,  oy  opeobg  the 
doors,  ftc.  and  li^ts  theold  be  kept  awaj  ftma  then), 
until  the  smell  otaMS  to  be   


W'c  tio«-  come  lo  treat  of  tlie  expence  of  light  ob-  E«»e«^i< 
tained  from  coal  and  oil  gases,  and  their  cumparaiive  Ou-Ui-a 
cost,  compared  with  that  from  oil  and  tallow,  as 
commonly  eonsumcd  in  lampe  and  candles.  The 
flnctiiartena  ot  price  to  which  diese  ccmmoditice 
are  liable,  and  the  vanriag  «Bpaiice  in  difaaai 
places  of  buildings,  and  onier  tbhigs  required  ia 
forming  a  gas- work,  must,  of  course,  renJLr  any 
statement  ot  comparison  that  can  be  gives  laappU* 
cable  to  tbafesmbvefaaf  «dierthn««tfjgeiMal 
result. 

l  lie  expence  of  such  an  apparatus,  as  is  rei 
cd  in  Plate  LXXXl  V.  m»f  he  takmi  m  foDews ; 

Twenty.one  retorts,  with  all  their  appendngr^,  tsr- 
▼ault,  condensing  and  purifying  apparatus,  and 
buildings,  belonging  to  the  same,  h,S$SO0 

1  wo  gasometers,  with  their  cisterns,  and 
all  apparatus,  and  buildings,      -      •  ^SOO 

The  oest  of  theasaiit  pipee»  with  their  step* 
valves,  wate^recmven,  Ae.  flv  dNtribst* 
injc;  the  gas,  mu8t  depend  entirely  upon 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  consiaCT" 


ed  here.  In  lighting  towns,  tlic  amount 
has,  in  some  cases,  equalled,  or  some- 
what exceeded  that  af  the  fctt  ef  tha 
tiay  theoi  • 


Total 


Tills  apparatus  will  be  capable  of  supplying  about 
50,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily,  using  sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  the  retorts ;  the  remauder  being  kept 
ea  a  reserve  in  case  of  accidents  to  the  others  trom 
Cfacka,  bomii^,  or  wearing  out.  And  dioagh  such 
a  consumption  of  gaa  shMlId  be  aecessary  in  the 
depth  of  vrinter,  yet  it  wil  be  fiMmd,  that,  upon  a» 
average  for  the  year,  a  daily  supply  of  about  half 
the  quantity  will  auliice  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
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cu-Lighti.  generally  constuned  in  lighting  towns.    Thii  appa- 
'  ratus  nuy,  therafora,  be  constderad  aa  capable  of 
(Mif  9SJ0OO  odrie  fat  offit  Mcb  dajiodi*  jmr. 


To  procure  this  quandtj,  48  art.  of  canoel  or 
itted  for  the  purpose  wUl  be  required*  and  wllici^ 

'ia  the  coal  diatricU,  may  be  calcotitted  Wk  Sdik 

per  ton,  giving  for  the  annual  charge  abtmt  Im  8S0 
CotnoKin  coal  for  fuel,  say  half  the  weight 

of  the  above,  and  at  lialf  the  price,        •  2!i0 

Lime  and  waicr  for  purifyiag  the  gas,      •  S70 

JftHMfcment,  wages,  and  wodiy  MtlgMi,  l,0gO 
AwNial  roMmvi miiitiMa or  leTntow iv 

tOrtSi                     m                    m                     m  990 

T<vr>  in  !  ^  hMper  cettt.  on  the  uunintof 

ruLlMi  ;):i><'»,  &C.                  -                  -  260 

Tt'ii  f  -r         tui  [he  amount  of  the  other 
pant  of  the  tpparatui  to  cover  repairs 

•sd  ordiaarT  wew  and  tear,         -  1,070 


AniHial  expciiditin«»       L.  4,080 

MrTiich  amounti  to  L.  U  per  day  as  the  cmi  of 
25,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  about  88.  JOd,  for  the 
cost  of  each  lOOO  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  interest  oo 
capital ;  iHdi  that  added,  it  wOl  amount  to  11a.  Sd., 
and  as  20  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  give  the  same  light 
that  I  lb.  of  tallow  does,  the  cost  of  it  will  be 

/lis  2J.X20\  barelv. 

An  apparatus  capable  of  supplying  an  equal  quan> 
iSnj  «r  light  by  naaM  of  «8  ms,  wotdd  In  pomt  «f 
iteneatlyaaroileitat 


Retorts  with  all  their  apparatus,  condensing 
and  washing  vessels,  and  buildings  for  the 
same,  .  .  .  L,  S,700 

Gasometers,  .Sec.  of  Italf  the  capacity  of  the 

former,  S,500 

Main  pipea,  tte.  the  length  supposed  the 
aaiM  at  befbie,  but  the  capacity  reduead 

mebalG  7>700 


Total, 


L.  l«,goo 


TI)c  quantity  of  gas  daily  consumed  will  average 
12,200  cubic  feet,  or  half  the  bulk  vbich  could  be 
required  of  cod  gaa. 

To  proiluce  this,  125  gallons  of  oil  ore  ne- 
cessary, aiiJ  valuing  the  same  at  L.  Si  per 
tun,  the  aonual  charge  will  be  about  L.  5,780 
Common  coal  for  fuel,  and  water,  •  220 
Managemeat,  wi^ea,  and  aundry  charge^  •SO 
Aotoual  fcoowal  of  retorta,  100 
2^  jxr  cent,  OH  mala  pipes,  &c.  ,  190 
10  per  cea/.  OB  the  other  parts,  .  TSO 

Annual  CNpcnditurc,      L- T.fSO 


T  r  the  above  calculation  for  ilic  cxpcnce  of  coal  gos,  CavLights. 
no  muntion  h  maUe  uf  tiie  coke,  tar,  oils,  and  am-  ''•^^^ 
monia  produced.    The  value  of  the  coke  depends 
Bnuch  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal  eoiployed;  that 
obtained  from  such  a&  the  Newcaatle  cool  anawera 
araU  fat  hpusc  fires,  drying  kilna,  stoves,  &c. ;  but  the 
Cannel  coal,  which  is  used  for  making      to  a  great 
extent  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gives  a  very 
inferior  coko,  of  frequemly  not  more  tiiau  l-Stli  to 
l-l  itli  the  value  of  the  coal  which  produced  it.  The 
tor,  when  boiled  aod  mixed  with  dryiag  oil  and 
other  aubataecaa,  fbcaa  a  paint  which  nay  be  used 
for  common  purpoaeo;  UwOHf  alao  bo  converted  into 
pitch,  and  by  buraiag  It  in  dose  teasels,  a  species 
of  lamp-black  is  produced.    On  tht  vh  ic,  this  and 
the  other  liquid  products  have,  however,  not  been 
considered     of  much  value,  and  the  getting  rid  of 
them  and  of  the  refuse  lime,  which  has  been  used  in 
purifying  the  gas,  is  oflen  attended  with  an  expenco 
which  their  own  value,  and  that  of  the  chai«o«l«  will 
not  nMre  than  compeMate. 

Though  the  expence  of  lighting  by  gas  from  oil 
appears,  ou  a  large  scale,  not  to  be  tuueh  U$s  than 
double  that  of  coal  aas,  the  same  great  dispropor- 
tiua  will  not  altogether  bold  for  very  limited  quan- 
titliO  of  light,  where  the  charge  for  an  attendant 
fiwata  a  considerable  part  of  the  current  expenditmo. 
A  coal  gas  apparatus,  however  fmall,  will,  when  in 
work,  require  the  almost  constant  attei.d^r.ce  cf  a 
person  to  manage  the  fire,  to  charge  diai  luirga 
the  retort,  to  renew  the  lime  or  oiliur  ;-i:l)'Uir;i.L' 
used  for  purifioition,  and  to  remove  that  which  ha« 
done  its  o£Bo^  alio  to  empty  the  tar  reservoir,  Sic* 
In  the  other  ^ipantne,  when  the  oil  reservoir  ia 
filled  and  once  eet  to  vrork,  it  requires  no  o^er  at* 

tendance  for  a  number  of  hoi^r.,,  tli:tii  the  ki-cping 
of  the  fire  in  order ;  auU  the  production  of  gas  can 
be  continued  at  pleasure,  or  stopped  by  the  mere 
turning  of  a  cock,  and  the  nuisances  accomnaayii^ 
the  formation  and  removal  of  tar,  ammooiaealllqmt* 
and  lima  rofiiae.  are  entirely  avoided. 

An  aigaad  oil  lamp  whh  a.  burner  three<^oortha  of 
an  inch  diameter,  we  have  found  to  consume  406 
grains  of  the  best  spermaceti  oil  in  one  hour,  when 
giving  the  light  of  3^  candles  of  the  size  above  spe- 
cified. Five  thousand  grains  of  oil  will,  therefore, 
give  the  same  quantity  of  light  that  1  lb.  of  ullow 
does,  and  valuing  it  at  5a.  6d.  ftr  gallon,  the  co«t 
will  be,  with  an  allowanoc  ftr  wkka  and  trooblo  of 
trimming,  about  fi^d* 

The  comparative  expence  of  light  from  the  dlffirr- 
cnt  Eubttaoeaa  meBtloBed  behnr  will  then  ba  aa  fol- 
lows : 

>,  A 

Valuing  the  quantity  which  1  lb.  of  tallow 
gifti  In  ciuuUcs  at  .  .  1    0  ' 

An  cqnai  quanti^  of  light  Stom  ^annaoeti 
oil  eonaomed  in  an  argeod  lamp  will  be     0  64 

A  ditto  ditto  from  whale  oil  gas,  .         0  4} 

A  ditto  ditto  from  coal  gaa,         .         .         0  2J 


Or  about  4^d.  for  a  light  equal  to  what  I  lb.  of  uU  It  would  have  been  deairable  to  have  been  able 

low  would  ghwi  and  H  latereet  on  capital  ia  hdud-  to  give  a  comivarative  table  of  the  actual  char|ea 

e4,  it  will  anoont  to  about  4)d.  being,  comp»re<  nrnde  for  anpnlniu;  ga*4^ht8  in  aame  of  thepnn* 

—  * — '     ''■          '    — ' '■""nm of tna ail 


irith  tfao  coat  of  coal  gas-light,  nearly  as  ten  to  eix.     cipal  tome 


Kingdom  i  bat  anlaw  mbm  atamU^ 
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Oa^Lighuard  sht  of  the  burner  or  burners  employc'tl  was 
B       fixed,   any  thing   of  this  kinl  would  be  nearly 
inipratticahlc.    In  some  [ilaccs  the  Argand  burners 
used  nre  of  tlirco  or  four  different  sorts,  and  named 
No.  I,  No. ^S:c-.  tin-  smallest  being  dlitbgnkhed 
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nate  the  least.    The  number  and  size  of  the  per.  c«i-i^ 
forationi  var\-  contiderablyt  ot  Itkevti.se  doet  die  • 
length  to  Mhich  the  Haimx  arc  allowed  to  be  bunU;i 
and  variations  aUo  take  place  from  time  to  tkae  in 
tome  townx  lighledlqrgM  wMchcircunutancealtw 
wiMild  reader  waj  tMrnnft  it  •  cnfMiieiiii  of  At 
ratte  flbwged  «rdMbiibi  trtflitj.  (».r.r.) 


OENOVESI  (Antmovy),  an  eminent  Italian 
Writer,  was  born  on  the  Ut  of  November  ITI'2,  at 
Caatiglione,  near  Salerno,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
FvOB9  hit  earliest  years  he  showed  an  uncommoo 
oqMcitj ;  but  after  receiviDC  auch  education  bia 
aadve  tdlage  coaM  affiwd,  nit  father  obliged  him 

to  devote  lilmsi-irtn  tlic  study  of  scholastic  theology, 
with  a  view  to  the  ecclcsia'-ticai  profcfsion.  In  a 
-short  time  he  distinpuislu'd  hiniselTas  a  proficic  ;!  i;i 
dialectics;  but  having  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
young  woman,  he  was  on  the  point  of  sacritlcing  to 
her  afi  hit  profeMional  prospect*,  vben  hit  fatlier, 
who  had  obtained  n  Itnowledgc  of  the  efacnnataaee, 
rctnnved  him  to  another  village,  where  he  found 
a  priist  who  divcrtetl  his  attention  to  different  ob- 
jects. Having  been  ntlerwards  i  x  r  i mnunieatcd 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Conza  for  acting  a  part  in  a 
comedy,  he  returned  to  Castiglione ;  where,  having 
found  l»is  niatresa  married,  be  reaammed  tbe  cat* 
aock,  and  took  priest's  order*  at  Salerno  in  1796. 
Here  he  soon  di.stiiif^uished  himself  so  much  bv  ( 
talents  and  knowledj^e,  that  the  Archbifhoj)  o(  L.iia 
town  confided  to  him  the  Chair  of  Eloquence.  At 
this  period  Genovesi  was  a  mere  schoul  Uieologian  ; 
but  a  tflend  of  his,  a  yooag  ecclesiastic,  now  made 
hiaa  amre,  that  Uiere  were  aouicca  of  knowledge  be- 
yond the  achtrfastie  sphere,  more  extensive,  mora  in* 
tercsting,  ami  more  rcnf,  than  those  to  which  he  had 
hilhrrto  njiplied.  Genovofi  cnfercd  into  this  new 
inti  .1  i  l  u  ,1  H  iirld  by  the  perusal  of  some  romances  ; 
from  these  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  history ; 
and  stepping  from  one  subject  to  another,  he  finally 

» plied  himself  to  tlie  study  of  modem  nbiioeo* 
J,  and  read  with  ttttenllon  the  work*  of  Leibnitz 
and  Locke.  In  the  hope  of  acquiring  still  farther 
informaticn,  he  repaired  to  the  capital ;  and  as  he 
did  not  poJ-«ess  the  n(ce>sary  menns;  ot'  maintain- 
ing himself  there,  he  rctolved  to  cxercine  the  prn- 
fession  of  an  advocate;  but  becoming  dii-gustitl 
t  with  tlic  details  of  practice,  he  soon  sacrificed  his 
hopes  of  fortune  to  the  pleasures  of  study.  He  ini> 
ffroved  hii  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  of  aevcral 
of  the  modem  languages ;  attended  all  tlw  moat 
celebrated  profes-Mirs  of  the  T'nivcrsity  of  Naples ; 
and  soon  perceived  the  imgierrcclions  of  the  existing 
aystem  of  pubhc  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  the  progrew  which  pbiJosophy  had 
made  in  other  countries,  the  kingdem  of  Naploa  was, 
at  that  period,  inaataCea]mo»t  retramde,  or,atleaai, 
stationarjr.  Genovesi  ftit  this,  and  ne  readnd  to  ae. 
c  >mp!I?h  certain  reforms  in  the  svstem  of  eduention. 
With  a  view  to  tlie  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
his  countrymen.  None  ever  succeeded  better  in 
tbi*  geoeroua  dciign.  Although  there  exiated  at 
Napm  a  Uidvwaitj,  cdabraied  for  tbe  learaii^  of 


several  of  its  Professors,  the  pupils  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  carry  on  their  studies  in  private  schools, 
Genovesi  having  conceived  the  design  of  opening  one 
of  Ibeaa  aembaries,  be  procured  tbe  appointment  of 
•xtiaoidinaiy  Ftafcaior  of  Metapbyaica  in  the  Uui- 
veraity,  in  order  that  be  might  appear  before  the 
p',i'i)lr  in  a  known  character.  He  had  formed  pecu. 
liar  iiieiliods  of  his  own  in  all  the  faculties  which 
constitute  the  philosophical  cour.se  ;  and  his  (im 
Essays  induced  htm  to  publish  bis  Uentenis  of 
MeU'iihtfsics,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  and  afierwaidp^  in  17«5,  bis  S^tna  ^ 

Lode 

l\\  these  two  worls,  he  made  ample  use  of  the 
doctrines  of  liacon,  Dcfitartis,  Leibnitz,  ard  Locke; 
and,  having  substituted  philosophiial  doubt  for  im- 
plicit belief;  tbe  observation  ot  nature  for  the  spe- 
cuiationa  of  the  schools,  and  reason  for  authority, — 
this  wat  mffident  to  cauae  him  to  be  denounced  as 
an  infidel,  or  at  leaet  as  an  irreligious  person,  by 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  scholastic  mctludi. 
lie  would  probobly  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  these 
prejudices,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  Galiani, 
Archbishop  of  Tarentum,  Grand  Almoner  of  the 
King,  and  Gr^nd  Master  of  tbe  Univenity;  bat, 
.  netwithttanding  this  protection,  be  experienced  soma 
trouble  and  dimculty  fai  obuining  tbe  professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  he  was  disappointed  in 
an  attempt  to  procure  (he  chair  of  Theology. 

The  unjust  and  obstinate  hostility  which  he  suffer- 
ed on  account  of  bi;>  theological  works  diverted  him, 
for  some  time,  from  this  dangerous  path  of  ioquiry, 
and  brought  him  back  to  that  of  pnilosophy.  lie 
pubUalied  a  continuatioii  ef  hia  EtemeitU  of  Mtttf 
phpiet,  but,  with  every  new  volume  he  continued  to 
experience  tbe  censures  and  opposition  of  the  parti- 
sans of  the  scholastic  routine.    Among  these  were 
the  Cardinal  bpiDclli,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  an 
Abbe  Magli,  whom  Genovesi  covered  witli  ridicule 
in  his  work  entitled  Letlere  a  un  Antico  Provin- 
dale.    In  spite  of  these  continual  jarring»,  Ueoo- 
«esi  obtained  tbe  apprebatieo  and  aatecn  of  Pqia 
Benedict  XIV.,  of  teveral  Cardinal!,  and  of  nunt  of 
the  learneil  men  who  ut  that  period  fliiurished  in 
Italy.    Of  tliis  number  was  Intieri,  a  Floreritine, 
who  having  >-pint  a  lon^  time  at  X."iples,  beciuie 
much  attached  to  that  country.    This  man,  as  dis- 
ItaguUied  for  his  philanthropical  (}UaUlieti«aforthe 
extent  and  eolidity  of  bia  acquifaaaeota,  wee  adl 
more  eathnable  on  aeooont  of  tbe  use  which  he 
made  of  his  fortune.    It  is  to  him  that  Italy  is  in- 
debted for  her  first  Chair  of  I'uiitical  Lconomy  ;  he 
founded  it,  at  his  own  expence,  with  the  sanction  of 
government,  in  tbe  University  of  Naples,  under  three 
coikiitieBa,  via.  dM  tba  Icciurea  abeald  b«  givea  b 
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GmoTcM.  Italian  ;  that  Genovesi  should  be  the  first  professor; 
^      y'^^ and  that,  at"ier  bis  death,  no  ecclesiastic  should  suc- 
ceed him. 

(icQOvesi  opened  his  first  course  of  lectures  on 
the  5th  of  November  1754,  with  great  success. 
The  novelty  lad  the  interest  of  the  Mbject,  the 
eldqaent  ttjle  and  ■graenUe  nMnncr  of  the  oro* 

fet.sor,  attracted  a  crowd  of  Auditors,  and  made  a 
deep  and  liTely  impression.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
but  agriculture  and  1 1>  ti:i.Lrcc.  To  fjratify  the  t-uste 
of  the  pubitc  for  these  new  inqairies,  lie  aiWrwardt 
publisheid  his  Ledurei  on  Commerce,  and  Carey's 
Asemtit  iftit  Tmde  En^tul,  tnoilated  into 
IteKiD  bj  hit  brother,  and  eoriehed  wiA  Notes  by 
biroself.  His  Lecluret  on  Commerce  was  iodisput* 
ably  the  most  interesting  work  he  had  hitherto  pub- 
lished. 'J'hcre  are  some  errors,  indeed,  in  his  uic- 
tbod,  and  even  iu  his  doctrines;  but  the  work  con- 
tains many  important  truths  relative  to  every  de* 
partnent  of  public  adminisiration,  and  a  good  ap- 
pliostion  of  analysis  to  subjects  which  bad  not  hither- 
to been  snSeiently  infwt^Med.  Finally*  it  liad  the 
■writ  of  bein^  the  tint  work  wMeb  intradiwod  into 
Italy,  and  particularly  into  the  kingdom  orNsplsSt  ft 
taste  for  the  study  oC  political  ccoQotny. 

The  great  success  of  these  lectures,  which  were 
delivered  in  Italian,  induced  benoveiii  to  draw  up 
t  oomplcie  code  of  pbOoec^hy  in  that  language. 
It  «w  at  this  time  the  custom  in  Italy,  and  particu- 
larfyat  Naples,  to  teach  every  thing  in  Latin;  a 
practice  which  prevented  knov  li  flr^'  from  spread- 
ing amung  those  classes  to  whom  tliat  language  wus 
not  familiar;  and  the  Neapolitans,  at  that  period, 
wanted  education  perhaps  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple.   He  had  published,  in  Italian,  his  MedUazioni 
rihu^^dut  on  idigian  sad  moralii,  and  iiis  LtUtre 
'AeeaiemMe,  on  the  utQtly  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
a  treatise  written  in  ojiposition  to  the  well  known 
work  of  Rousseau  on  that  suhject.   Followiiij;  out  his 
plan,  he  began  to  recast  all  his  Latin  works,  to  im- 
prove their  form,  and  to  give  theu  a  utore  interesting 
character.     The  first  which  he  published  was  his 
treatise  on  Logic;  a  worit  which  went  through  se- 
veral editions.   He  afkerwaids  published  bis  Meia- 
fhjftiei,  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  oontaining 
an  euny  on  cosmology,  the  second  on  theology, 
and  the  tJiird  on  anthropology.    In  17(57,  he  pub- 
limited  part  of  a  work  on  the  Scicnte  <^  ihc  ]iig/its 
and  Duties  of  Man  ;  but  this  work  was  never  com- 
pleted.  In  ail  lus  writioe*,  and  uerticularly  in  his 
MedUaHoM  and  Lthtrt,  the  style  is  eonMwbataiftet* 
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ed;  at  the  Fame  timr,  thrv  ;>rcserit  us  with  a  good  ex-  Ococvcsi. 

f>osition  of  the  idcai  and  systems  ol"  the  most  ce-  ^^'> 
ebruted  philosoplier!;. 

4fter  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jcsuitii, 
«heii  it  became  a  question  with  the  goveronient, 
whether  they  ooght  lo  be  reinstated  in  their  superin* 
tendence  ofpublic  instnietion,  Genoveri  was  consult- 
ed, and  his  advice  was,  to  replace  the  schol-utic  c  hair*, 
by  schools  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  hijitorr;  and 
he  proposed  eoe  ehair  for  the  iiliMration  of  Cicero's 
Ojfices. 

From  the  commeneeoflOt  of  the  year  I7$S»  Ge- 
novesi had  felt  the  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  ma- 
lady ;  but  lie  continued  to  teacb  and  to  write  to 
the  last  da^  of  his  life ;  and  before  his  death,  he 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  great  success 
of  Ills  labours.  Since  the  days  of  Teleslus  and  Cam- 
panella,  no  Sehooi  had  more  credit  and  eelebrity  at  * 
Xuples  thin  that  of  Genovesi.  Pupils,  some  of  tliem 
men  of  the  cnost  illustrious  rank,  flocked  to  his  lec- 
tures ;  and  those  who  heard  him  generally  adopted 
bis  ideas  and  followed  bis  maxims.  He  handled  the 
taott  abstruse  subjects  bt  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
and  in  a  style  almust  poetical ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  him  u  great  command  over  the  attention,  as  well 
as  over  the  judgment,  of  his  pupils.  Indeed,  .ill  that 
Italy  has  since  produced  in  pliilosopbicai  and  eco« 
nomical  science  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  School  wbfadi  be  founded.  He  died  of  an  attack 
of  dropsy,  on  die  Hd  ^  September  1 769,  aged  about 
fifty-seven. 

Such  is  the  :iccount  of  Genovesi  given  in  the  Sio' 
l^raph'te  I'liivcrsellc.  ( Tome  X V H.  p.  8G.)  The  foU 
lowiOjg  list  of  his  works  is  taken  from  Tabroni :  «  J. 
XUsc^luutnaH  metaphyticarum  Element  a  mathemali- 
cum  m  Moreai  at/omata,  1744— 175l(  4  vols.  svo. 
2.  FJmemtorum  artu  t^ghoor^iut  lUri  quinque, 
Naples,  17*5.  3.  Dhcorso  sopra  aLu/ti  inillaii 
d'Agricdtura,  Ibid.  1753.  4.  Lettere  Accademuhe, 
Ibid.  5.  Storia  del  Coimitcrciu  dr/iii  Gran  . 

Brellagna,  &c.  IT 67.  6.  DeUe  Lezioni  di  Commer^ 
cio.  7.  Discorso  sopra  I' Agricoltura,  with  a  trandap 
tion  of  Tull's  Hutbandrif.  8.  Discorso  tul  w»lgariz» 
zamento  del  Saggio  Franctse  suW  Economia  del'  graim, 
Napleiv  1765.  9.  Mtdkatiom  Filosqfiche  suUa  reli' 
giont  e  lulta  morale,  Ibid.  1766.  10.  Delia  Diceo- 
.siua,  o  .v;ri  d(Ua  Jilosofia  del  giuslo  c  dtll'  o>ifit>),  ■ 
1 7Hti — 177b",  :i  vols.  11.  Unt\crs(r  ChritHmee  TAeo» 
loL^iiC  i-lanenlr.  dogmalica,  /liitorica,  critiett  U\ 

mous  work,  Venice,  1771|  2  voU.4to. 
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GERMANY. 


HES  the  Enrifflop.'pdin  was  publislicti,  this  great 
'  portion  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  confucion 
created  by  the  French  Revolution ;  its  general  boun- 
darieti  m  well  as  those  of  each  particular  state,  were 
UDdiBfined;  ita  policy,  lam»  and  systems  of  gorero- 
naent  depended  on  the  persons  who  ruled  in  Fhmce  ; 
and  neither  its  forces,  revenues,  or  cofttttlutions, 
Cou'.d  be  considert'cl  a?  otlicr  than  cplicmerrtl. 

The  gtiicrai  peace  that  now  prevails  has  nt  length 
rendered  the  limits  of  each  state  certain.  Thf  con- 
tingents of  troops  wliich  each  is  to  fumi^,  and  tiie 
degree  of  weight  each  is  to  have  in  the  assembly 
that  is  to  unite  them  into  one  political  body,  depend- 
ing  on  the  anioitnt  of  the  population,  a  ccnrat  bit 
almost  universally  been  taken,  of  the  acClUACy  of 
whieh  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 

Within  the  limits  of  Gurmany  are  portions  of 
kingdon\s,  parts  of  wiio?e  territory  are  not  within 
the  sphere  of  tlie    cont'etlcratirin ;   thus  Aoatril, 

PnuiU,  tbe  NetherlandSt  and  Denmark,  have  Mile 
only  of  Germmy  within  didr  domlniona,  and,  tnere> 

fore,  will  here  receive  such  notice  as  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  ^ivc  a  view  of  the  whole  of  Gennany.  Aus- 
tria and  Dijnmark  have  already  been  noticed  in  this 
Supplement,  and  llie  Kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Prussia  will  occur  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  four  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Hanorer.  Saxoajr, 
and  Wiftemberg,  arc  too  important  to  be  whollj  in- 
cluded in  a  general  article.  Bavaria  has  been  al- 
ready treated  of  separately,  and  tiie  other  tlirec  will 
be  noticed  in  tlxir  praper  plaeat. 

According  to  its  present  boundaries,  Germany  ex< 
tends  from  4ii*  to  £4''  20'  north  latitiide»  and  ftom 
5*  49*  to  tOl>  50*  eaat  longitndo  fton  Lenden.  It 

U  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  by 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic  Sea ;  on  the  east,  by  West 
Prussia,  Poland,  Cracow,  (iallicia,"  and  Illyria ;  on 
the  south,  hy  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Italy,  and  the  Hel- 
vetic provinces ;  on  the  east,  by  France,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netlierlaad*.  Ita  whole  extent,  in- 
eluding  rivei*  and  Ukm,  ia  MS,8flS  aqwre  Bnglish 
miles. 

The  southern  part  of  Germany  U  either  covered 
or  penetrated  with  steep  mountains,  one  part  of 
which  extendi  from  tlm  Alp»  and  the  other  from  the 
Carpathian  hills.  These  mountains  gradually  lose 
themselves  in  advancing  northward ;  and  from  the 
]att  of  them,  the  Ilartz,  upon  the  confines  of  Hano- 
ver, begins  that  vast  plain,  which  extends  over  the 
north  of  Gcrpiany,  through  Prussia/ and  Poland,  and 
a  coMsidurable  part  of  Russia.  This  plain  was  pro- 
bably covered  by  the  water  long  after  the  more 
southern  ports  had  emerged  from  the  ocean,  the 
evidences  of  witich  aro  apparent  in  the  turf  moor:; 
of  the  aandjr  dittrlcM*  wliere  espensire  embankments 
and  ditoM  are  DeoaMaiy  to  pteierve  cJie  land  from 
inua^on. 

The  «oii  ia  ftnanDy  productive.  Hie 


the  north  have  indeed  much  arid  sandy  land,  but  Qninr. 
nature  has  proviiled  along  the  borders  of  the  rimi^'^V^ 
some  rich  and  fruitful  soils,  where  the  moat  aixio* 
dant  harvesu  are  gathered.  The  sooth  has  alao  «i  in 
mountains  much  barren  or  alightJy  productive  Ind; 
but  the  beautiAil  vaUies  and  small  plains  betweea 
the  hilb  rival  In  flertility  the  best  alluvial  lands  oo 
the  banks  of  the  northern  rivers.    In  generalj  thettO. 
soil  in  the  north  is  beav^%  and  in  the  south  light,  tlx 
former  most  adapted  for  corn,  and  the  Utter  for 
vines.    The  best  soil  is  ia  the  middle  betwetn  the 
mountains  and  the  sandy  phiina.    In  BobeaHB,  83^ 
ritk  FcaaeoBia,  Sajtaajr^  and  on  tlw  iUiiaep  Aa  pt» 
portion  of  good  mil  It  very  aocfa  gicaier  thnii  in  tbe 
north  or  the  south. 

Some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Gntcany  areMMDiu& 
tho<;e  springing  from  the  great  mass  of  the  .\]ps,  and 
divided  into        Bhetian  and  the  Noric  ;  and  i 
nd  af  tbepeaka  of  tliosc  reach  the  line  of  pcrpi 
anoir.  Tne  wwtein  luaindi  of  die  None  ciiain  i 
throngh  the  AtMrian  daminiona,  and  loie*  one  palt 
of  tti  ii  chain  in  Silesia,  whil«t  another  enters  Hui>- 
giiry.     1  he  other  branch  runs  through  Bavariii  and 
Wirtemberjr,  to  the  west  of  the  Black  Forest  ;  and  i» 
connected  with  the  Odenwald,  the  tlcbtelberge,  Rod 
the  mounuioa  of  Tborima.   It  stretches  to  the 
Hffrtz,  and  the  roountaini  UMnmh  vfaiGh  the  WeM 
(broet  iu  passage  ;  soon  after  wmeb  it  ia  loot  Se« 
Trrn!  nther  chams  branch  from  \hc>c  i/rrater  ones; 
and  some  of  their  peaks  aUain  a  coasidcrable  eleva- 
tion.   The  principal  mountains,  and  their  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  areas  foUowa:  hot,  in 
their  progreia  to  the  norths  tbeil 
in  heigbt  ia  iwaiiadrie? 

The  OTleh  in  the  Rfietian  Alpi,  m  l4,4l€ 
Tho  ( irossplockncr,  in  tlie  same,  •  ll,9i82 
The  Vichbachhnrn,  in  the  Noric  Atp^  ie,82fi 
The  Terklon,  in  the  Camic  Alps,  -  9,7*4 
The  Hochvogcl,  in  the  Al>;uer  Alps,  •  9,000 
The  Groieniierg,  in  the  Styrian  Alpt^  •  8,M0 
Tbe  Kienlnitb^  in  die  JoUrni  Aha,  •  7,080 
The  Schneebeij  (near  VicnMi)^  n  tiiaKoric 

Alps,  •  .  .  6,856 

The  Olscher,  in  the  Noric  AIjm,  .  6,062 
The  Traunstein,  in  tiie  same,  -  >  5,365 
The  Schneekuppe,  in  the  Heisenbem,  4^50 
The  Feldbei&  in  tlie  Sdiwaitacn  wSi,  4^10 
The  Radid,  in  tbe  Bohenian  foiest,  •  4.889 
The  Speiglitzer,  in  the  Macher  mountains,  4^80 
The  Fichtelberg,  in  the  Entcbirge,  -  3,731 
The  Damnarsfeld,  in  the  same.  -  ,'i.640 
The  iichaeebcrg,  in  lite  Ficlitelgebirge,  3,621 
T  he  Brocken,  in  the  Hartz,  .  3,4S9 

The  Hohc-Eule,  in  the  GUt^gerlufga,  -  9,S96 
The  Beerberg,  in  Thuringia,  >  >  ft985 
The  Inaelberg,  in  tba  aame,  .  2.791 

The  Fetdberg,  in  the  Taunuc,  •  2,603 
Tbe  MeiMoaer,  in  the  Wamgebeife,    -  8,180 
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The  Miiggeieberg  (the  higbctt  In  BrMidc»> 

burg^,^  .       *  -  -  3*0 

The  Rekulil  (the  hlgheit  in  Pomerenia),  S80 

Tlif  niounfain<i  arc  pr-ri-'ally  rovfrctl  «  I'urest.i ; 
to  tlif  sdutliHard,  wlii  ri-  llicy  art-  tlie  most  lofty, 
with  |)iru  H ;  and  to  the  nortliwanl,  wiih  various  deci- 
duojwrtes.  Bttbeprcicnlday,  the  Terra  itflvit 
AornWaof  Tucitua  cannot  be  found  in  Gerntanjr,  it  is 
Mill  the  most  abuodtiatly  wooded  territory  in  Ea< 
tope. 

( jormany  has  seven  larjre  rivers  which  pass  through 
it  to  ti)e  SIM  ;  atid.  111  their  p:i>>.i>;f',  receive  the 
various  smaller  »treMiu«  whicli  issue  trom  tiie  nioun- 
tain«»  and  xpreud  fertility  orer  thin  well  watered 
COUrttTy.  The  Danube  rises  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Boidoni  hecoraes  navigable  for  small  craft  at  Ulm, 
reeoives  the  large  rivei*  Loch,  I*er,  Ian,  Ens,  and 
March  :  and,  after  a  course  of  4S0  oillet,  excliisiTe 
of  its  curvatures,  watcrn  Hungary  in  its  way  to  the 
Ulack  .Sea.  The  Rhine,  ris^ioi;  in  Swif/.crlund,  and 
li..vi|{able  frdiii  its  entrdiice  inm  ( it rivi.iny.  h;is  a 
course,  exclumve  of  ii«  windings,  o(  <i4jO  miles,  be- 
fiwa  it  eDlvts  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherland*.  In 
its  firogreo,  it  receive*  the  navignbic  rivers  Nediart 
Lahn,  Moselie,  the  Saar,  the  Roer,  and  the  Lippe. 

The  WesjT  rises  in  middle  Germany,  from  two 
springes  which  Aii  m  the  FuKIa  and  the  Werra,  and  at 
their  junction  take.-,  tlic  name  which  it  l  arrie*  to  the 
ocean,  and  under  which  name  it  r^ins,  witlii)ut  no- 
ticing its  bendmgs,  I&O  miles.  It  becomes  iiavi^ti- 
ble  at  Minden  for  boats,  and  at  Vegctach,  near  lire- 
men,  for  aihipa.  Tlie  Elbe,  like  the  Wcscr,  from  iu 
rise  to  its  junction  with  the  eceen,  ia  wholly  a  Ger- 
man river.  It  becomes  navfpible  near  its  tourcCi 
runs  n  eourfe  of  .'"O  miles,  nnd  i*  the  nioit  consider- 
able  chaitnei  of  commerce  «ith  tureign  countries, 
through  the  ports  of  Hamburg  ntui  Altona.  It  re- 
ceives the  navigable  rivers  Moldau,  Kger,  Saaie,  Ha« 
vel,  Sfree,  Ilmenau,  and  Stcckiniu,  besides  fifty 
amdicr  atrellM.  The  Oder  bccomea  nav^le  for 
bosu  at  Ratiibon,  and  running^  fai  the  Proaiiatt  pait 
of  Cei  111.-111  V.  a  course  (if  3Rn  nii!i  s,  empties  itself  in- 
to tlie  Hal  le  >eu  in  Ponicnini.i.  li  receives  the  ri- 
ver.^  IlMher,  Neisse,  and  Warthe,  bcxides  many  Mnall- 
er  streams.  The  Eloch  is  the  only  German  river 
that  runs  to  the  Adriatic  SeR»  It  passes  through 
the  Tyrol,  and  only  bccomea  navigable  after  it  has 
catered  Ibdy.  The  Ems  ta  a  river  of  short  course, 
rising  in  I'russia,  and  par^fiing  thfCilgh  Hanover, 
whence  it  becomes  naviguhh-,.  and  soon  enters  the 
sea  near  the  city  nf  Knulen  in  two  branclii  s. 

The  forming  a  junction  between  tiiese  ^-rcnt  rivers, 
by  means  of  canals,  is  an  object  ot  vast  imijortancc, 
and  some  progress  towards  efieciing  it  lias  ixen 
made.  The  Holstein  canal  unites  the  German  Ocean 
with  the  Baltic  Sea  from  the  river  Eider.  The 
Plaoen  canal  unites  tb«  Havel  vrtth  the  Elbe,  or 
rather  facilitates  and  shortens  the  pa.<<9^e.  The 
Finnow  canal  forms  a  communication  between  the 
Havel  and  the  Oder.    The  Fredrick  Williams  canal 

unites  the  Spree  and  the  Oder.  The  Fappenburg 
«nal  is  dasiined  tc  wile  liie  Ens  with  tiie  £lb«. 
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Lastly,  the  Vienna  canal,  of  Hhicl>  but  a  smnl!  portion 
is  yet  completed,  will,  when  finished,  form  a  com- 
munication  between  the  Danube  and  tlie  Adriatic 
Sea. 

The  whole  of  Cierni.ir.v  Iifinir  :n  the  lem:ier;ito 
xonc,  though,  »ith  the  vm  i,iti(,i;!i  o!'  rl>-\  aliun  and 
the  difference  (it'  latitii.le,  it  dirt,  rs  in  t-iim.ite,  is  ge- 
nerally Very  heaithy.  'i'he  moiit  mild  and  beauiit'ul 
are  the  middle  provinces,  between  the  48th  and 
degree.  In  tlie  south,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Alps,  the  air  is  raw  and  cold,  whilst  in  the  plains 
Hiid  open  vallies,  the  climate  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Italy  is  enjoyed.  The  northern  provinces  are  colder, 
daiiiiivr,  and  more  ungenial,  and  near  the  Ktngnnnt 
lakes  unwholesome.  The  weather  changes  to  great 
extremes,  and  the  fro^t  is  frequently  seen  at  a  late 
period  of  the  year.  The  inhi^itants  there  too  feel 
the  eftct  of  heavy  fogs,  and  aometimes  of  trcmea> 
dottsatonna.  No  volcanoes  are  now  in  existence, 
and  though  the  remains  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in 
mariv  pl,ice«,  they  are  not  Mippn>ed  to  luve  been 
in  H  Hate  of  aclivity  ^-iiu'c  tlie  AiitLdiluvian  as^es. 
r'ari iujiiakes  are  scarcely  telt,  and  fi.Tve  nevt-r  hi-eu 
iiijuriouisly  experienced,  and  the  country  is  tree  from 
the  musquitoe,  which  so  much  aaaoy  the  people  of 
Italy.  Vines,  maize,  and  rice,  grow  as  far  north  as 
latitiida  51*  Beyond  that,  tfiey  do  not  arrive  to 
fnll  < perfection.  The  olive  and  the  silk-worm  are 
only  raised  on  ih.it  small  portion  of  Germany  to  the 
south  of  tfie  frith  deizree. 

The  original  German  hi5r>^es  are  of  a  very  infe- 
rior race,  and  the  specimens  of  them,  where  they 
have  not  been  improved  by  the  mixture  of  other 
breeds,  generally  bad  ;  but  from  this  must  be  except- 
ed those  id  Mecklenburg*  East  Frieslan^  Holsteu^ 
and  LuoebuTi^,  whtch,  »r  draft  or  for  heavy  dra- 
goons, are  adniiruhle  r.ices,  and  have  bei  n  prupagat- 
ed  over  all  Kurope.  llorses  for  pleasure,  or  for 
mounting  lij;lu  cavulry,  must  he  broiiglit  from  other 
countries,  but  the  jennets,  a  light  small  breed,  are 
good  and  qaiet.  Asaea  are  not  common  even  in  the 
aouthera  part  of  the  country.  Mules  are  to  ba  seen 
m  Hanover,  near  the  Harts  finest,  and,  In  the  ly- 
rolese  portion  of  (ieuaaoy  they  are  the  coatnen 

beasts  of  burden. 

The  cows  are  of  various  breeds ;  but  the  hand.i 
some:st  are  those  from  Eatit  IViesland,  Oldenburg, 
HoUtcin,  and  the  other  provinces  on  tlie  borders  of 
the  German  Ocean,  though  senemlly  known  ui\der 
the  name  of  East  Frieslaaacrs.  Tbe  Hungarian 
lueed  prevails  in  many  parts,  but  arc  esteemed  more 
for  the  ease  with  which  they  areflittcncd  tlian  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy.  A  third  sort  of  cows  is  the 
Swiss  brcii,  whicli  iloes  not  come  wholty  frein  the 
Alpine  regions,  but  is  fiinit'-hed  by  Wirtemberg,  and 
a  pan  of  Bavaria.  The  breed  of  Germany,  origi- 
nating from  the  mixture  of  these  races,  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  dairy;  butj  either  from  want  of  appropri* 
ate  qtiatlties  In  the  animah,  or  from  the  {mperfect 
mannrr  of  f':if!i'rsiiig  them,  the  oxen,  when  't.il'i  i),  are 
seldom  mure  ihan  500  rounds  weight,  aijJ  il.c  aver- 
age of  ihem  Ci'nsiderably  lighter.  Some  altempta 
are  now  makioe  to  improve  the  breed,  ti^  the  iDtrO" 
dnciiiB  oftbe  T^xolflBe  baUs ;  park^  tbe 
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feet  aniinat  ot  the  cow  kind  for  meal  and  for  draft, 
who,  when  cr()w>ctl  with  the  beat  milkers,  proJucc 
the  most  complete  cattle.  The  common  pracUct;  ia 
Germany,  of  killing  the  calves  from  ten  to  sixteen 
dtjrt  old,  produce*  verjr  b«d  veal :  bat  lome  of  the 
beef,  especial  ly  near  the  banks  of  lite  Elbe,  is  excel- 
tent. 

The  proper  German  sheep  are  a  mixture  of  the 
original  coarsc-woollcd  race,  crossed  by  a  breed 
from  Ardenne*.  In  a  part  of  lllyria,  ihey  have  the 
»heep  of  PaJua.  Tiie  fine-woolleJ  sheep  of  Spain 
bavCt  however,  been  introduced  by  many  of  the 
Pk'ilieet,  and  have  been  vastly  extended,  especially  in 
SftlOBVp  ^esia,  and  Brandenburg,  and  wtU  probabljr» 
>t  no  OtttMt  period,  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  MHC 
race.  The  badness  of  their  He^h  is  of  less  conse- 
<|uence  in  Germany  than  in  EnglaaJ;  bucauso,  in  the 
former  country,  it  i^  not  worth  more  than  the  annu- 
al clipping  of  the  wool,  which  can  be  scut  to  richer 
countries,  where  they  can  afford  to  pay  high  prices 
for  it ;  but  the  flesh  auMtlM  oooauued  «t  bonw,  aod 
tberafbre  wlb  Tor  Utflc. 

Goau  are  common  in  all  the  States,  but  arc  only 
to  ho  seen  in  large  flocks  in  the  more  mountainous 
parts.  Swine  are  the  most  important  kind  of  live 
■took  in  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Mecklen- 
burg, and  Pomerania.  Tliey  are  of  three  different 
breodl ;  the  long  white  bent  in  the  back ;  the  short 
wbite,  or  yellow,  with  the  same  kind  of  back ;  and 
the  bbck*o(  jelloir,  of  *  abort  mnke;  but  theao  dif> 
Ibrent  breeds  are  becotning  much  talngled  together. 

Thef  ri  ts  ofGermaoy  abound  with  untiimed  ani- 
mals, wbicli  afford  sport  to  its  princes  aiid  nobles, 
and  furnislj  a  considerable  (|uantity  of  aliment  to  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  ot  the  people :  as  the  noble 
qportHncn  generally  Etll  their  prey,  and  arc  obliged 
to  dtapoia  of  it  cheap.  Wild  deer  of  various  kiwlii 
and  wud  swhie,  are  Wf  nuoierout  in  many  parti  or 
the  country.  With  tliem,  foxea  an-  found  in  some 
dislrictb  in  prodigious  numbers.  At  a  liunting  on 
the  estate  of  one  nobleman  in  Bohemia,  on  three 
days  of  1818,  more  than  1^,000  head  of  game  waa 
killed  t  aad,  in  Saxony,  between  SOOO  and  3000 
bane  mare  shot  in  one  daV,  and  sold  for  about  it. 
each.  There  are  bean  in  UieMMtheraiMfta  in  Illj« 
ria,  in  the  Stoyermark,  and  the  Tyrol,  of  tlie  small 
black  kind,  more  dangerous  to  the  bee>hives,  and  the 
smaller  animai.'i,  than  to  man.'  Wolves  are  lew  now, 
and  only  in  the  Trans- Rhenish  proviuceii.  In  some 
of  the  mountains,  the  beaver  is  found,  though  now 
but  rarely,  and  some  other  aolntala*  princiDally  valu- 
able for  their  fur.  The  most  annoying  annnd  b  the 
fiald-HMMMei  of  a  •pedei  caUed  the  hamster,  which 
are  founif  in  thoutandt  nt  Saxony,  and  do  incredible 
injury  to  the  productions.  In  the  months  between 
the  gth  May  and  the  9th  of  September  1817,  the 
corporation  of  tliu  city  of  Gotha  paid  rewardt  filT 
killing  &^,563  of  these  mischievous  animaia. 

Domesticated  birds  are  very  plentiful,  but  especi- 
aUjr  ducks  and  geese.  The  iaiter  iibmi  an  iaipon* 
«nt  portion  oTtte  filodt  Ott  nianj  of  the  fhming  esta< 

bUsnmeotS,  especially  in  Pomernnia,  l!c1iLiLiiLi,  and 
010  Stejemurk ;  where  most  boutea  ia  ilm  country 
fron  00  to  too  Ibr  tbair  ' 


Wild  birds  are  more  numerous  in  Germany  than  in  Cobibj. 
any  ether  pLiri  df  E  ir  ipe.  Wild  geese,  bustardi,  ''^■^/^ 
grouse,  bltick-cocks,  wood-cocks,  wild-ducki:,  Mid- 
geons,  teal,  and  snipes,  are  most  abundant.  Besides 
these,  the  smaller  kind^  of  birds,  as  larks,  thrushes, 
and  sparrows,  and  the  singing  birds*  especially  bull- 
finchea  and  canart  birds,  are  plentiful.  The  latter 
are  chiefly  taken  hi  die  Hartz  forest,  and  arc  circu- 
lated through  all  Europe. 

The  three  ^eas  that  border  on  Germany  aboand  Kiah. 
with  ti.sli.  ISe.xidca  the  kinds  which  are  caught  in 
the  ocean,  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  l^rnish 
their  peculiar  tpecief.  Among  those  of  the  former 
is  the  Oersh  and  the  KJipfish  iAmarehicot),  and  the 
latter  the  Tunny,  the  Sardinia,  and  many  oibere. 
The  greater  part  nf  the  fish  consimied  in  Germany 
is,  however,  the  produce  of  tlie  nvcrs  and  lakc«, 
which  supply  them  ia  great  abundance  with  eels, 
lampreys,  trout,  salmon,  sturgeon,  perch,  pike,  sal- 
mon-trout, barbel,  carp,  craw-tisb,  and  many  others. 
With  these  various  kinds,  the  markets  in  the  citias 
are  most  prolUsely  supplied. 

The  rearing  of  bees  in  the  north,  and  especially  inlHa 
Losatia.  is  productive  of  much  hooev  and  wax, 
which  form  important  artideaa  bofli  Mr  domestic 

use  and  foreign  trade. 

The  great  production  of  Germany,  as  of  every  other  Omi 
European  country,  is  grain  of  various  kinds.  Wheat, 
rye,  niidM»  riea,  barlC|f»o«ts,  beans,  iieaae,  and  biicfc> 
wheM,  art  Ibn  moat  linportant  of  these.  In  the 
south,  more  wheat  than  rye  is  grows ;  but,  in  the 
north,  the  proportion  of  rye  to  wheat  is  eight  to  one. 
In  tiie  north,  mo«toats  are  cultivated  ;  in  the  south, 
more  b.irley.  Maize  and  rice  are  peculiar  to  the 
south ;  buck-wheat  and  pease  are  alike  in  every 
part. 

The  prodttCtiooB  arising  from  garden  enltnm  aK<'«^|||^ 
very  great.  PMatoes  are  soaedmeacdrivated  with  ^j^^c]^ 

the  spade,  sometl  r,  3  with  the  plough;  but  the  in- 
crease of  their  j^ruwUi  has  been  very  rapid  of  iaie 
years,  and  probably  furni^he^  as  much  human  ali- 
ment as  grain.  The  cabbages  of  all  tlie  Brassica 
tribe  receive  much  attention,  and  are  raised  in 
great  quantitioa.  Tuniipa  an  cultivated  with  little 
care  merely  aa  fiiod  fiir  man,  and  are  net  extensive- 
ly used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  superior  kinds  of 
^uit  are  best  in  the  middle  aad  southern  provin- 
ces ;  but,  in  the  north,  the  apples,  plums,  and 
pears,  are  good  and  most  abundant.  The  I'ear- 
main  apple,  which  has  spread  through  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  from  Germany,  is  found  in  the  high- 
est peifoction  in  Stettin,  BoMOCk,  and  the  Tyrol. 
ChesnMB  and  almonds  are  almost  exduuvely  grown 
in  the  southern  parts  towards  lllyria  and  the  Tyrol ; 
and  in  the  same  vicinity  the  melons  and  other  fruiu, 
tliat  in  our  climate  and  the  nortfi  of  Germany  re- 
quire artificial  heat,  are  raised  in  the  open  air. 

Vines  were  originally  planted  in  Germany  by  the  Wist 
Romans.    They  are  now  cultivated  successfully  on 
the  banka  of  tha  £hin^  theMaine^  the  MoaeUek  (he 
Danibe,  the  Bfur,  the  Bladi,  and  the  Save,  where 

they  produce  wine  ri";  hij^tilv  F'^teemed  as  nny  in  E-j. 
rope.  Tiie  toost  valued  ot  ail  tiie  wines  is  that  on 
'   '  <nb»  BhbM^kannitoBaglMiAbgrlbt 
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C«BiM>r-  name  of  Old  Hock,  from  the  vineyards  of  Hockbdm, 
Wv^^  where  the  best  kind  is  made.    The  principal  lOita, 
fioai  the  pUcet  of  Ihsir  gtomth,  are  denonioited 
Jtimoubwg,  H9AeAA»,  Hodtbeim,  MarfcobmiiD, 

and  Lipb-frauenmik-ti.  The  next  in  value  are  the 
wlnea  of  Maine,  coJIcd  Leisien  wine.  Stein  wine,  and 
Sleyer  wine.  The  wines  from  the  Danube  aro  next 
io  esUmatioo,  and  to  them  succeed  tho§c  tirom  the 
Tjni  tad  the  banks  of  the  Mosdie.  The  other 
mam  Mar  Ui«  hktt  of  Cflostanoo,  and  ia  Bohemia, 
•re  nnich  inferiort  and  thow  prodnced  near  to 
Naumberg,  Jena,  and  Mci^scn  in  Saxony,  and  to 
Zullichau  in  Silesia,  are  of  very  indiflferent  flavour, 
i!S])ecially  aAcr  a  nujist  sumnicr,  lunl  scarcely  me- 
rit the  name  of  wine,  thougbj  from  their  great 
dMiadanee,  thaj  boeooM  nrf  uaaTiil  to  Ihc  Inlulilu 
ants. 

Oft  Neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quah'ty  of  the  oil  pro- 

duced froiD  olives  ia  GcrmaDj  is  matarial ;  it  ia  coi^ 
fined  f 0  a  mMll  dnirict  of  tKe  MKith.  Great  quanti- 

ties  of  rape  and  linseed  oil  are  expressed,  and  for  the 
more  common  purposes,  the  oil  of  herrings,  seals, 
and  otlier  aquatic  animals,  is  very  abundant. 

The  staple  production  of  Germany  is  flax,  which 
ia  grow^  in  almost  evirj  village,  and  is  spim  into 
niB.  The  best  ia  produced  in  Siletia,  in  Wcalpba* 
fta,  in  Hanover,  io  Bruaairicit,  and  in  Bokamia ;  but 
even  these  kindi  do  not  attain  0  length  or  fioeneia 
of  tibre  equal  to  tlie  flax  of  FIan«»ft.  Hemp  if 
raised  in  Baden,  Wirtemburg,  Westphalia,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  Luncburg,  but  scarcely  produces 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  To- 
bacco has  been  long  cultivated  in  Baden,  on  tbe 
Rhine,  and  near  Magdeburg,  and  dmiiig  the  exint- 
eooo  of  the  Ffench  eootinental  i^ataafi,  had  been 
•xtended  vfij  madi :  but  die  retnni  of  peaee  has 
checked  its  progress,  and  it  will,  in  future,  only  be 
cultivated  in  those  parts  here  inciuioned,  where, 
from  long  habit,  it  is  become  almost  indigcnouit. 
Various  roots  have  been  cultivated  for  the  produc- 
tion ofai^v  during  the  continuance  of  that  ^stem, 
but  tbay  now  aearcely  dcaeno  notioa*  aa  thejr  are 
nearly  abandoned.  Woad>  aaflroi^  anotae-iaed»  cum- 
min-seed, hope,  rhuhaib,  cbamonflo  flowers,  and 
Iceland-moss,  are  native  and  considerable  produc- 
tions. The  forests  of  Germany,  besides  their  abund- 
ant supply  of  fuel  to  the  iniiabitants,  furnish  much 
wood,  both  for  building  houses  and  ships  ;  and  if 
ever  the  water  communication  should  be  much  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  bring  the  largest  trcea  with  AmQI^ 
to  the  ahorea  of  the  ooeao,  thej  will  beooBW  a  atoat 
▼atoMe  source  of  wealth. 
>aad  N  T  part  of  Europe  yields  a  greater  varietj'  or 
ahuudance  of  mineral  productions,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  world  are  the  mines  worked  with  so  much  Kkill 
or  so  much  economy.  Precious  stones  are  dis- 
covered in  many  paru ;  rock-crystal,  amethysts,  to- 
paaai^  are  found  in  BavariaicaloedonyjagatCi  patch* 
alebi,  and  porcelain-jaaper,  in  Bohemia;  bwytei  ht 
many  parts;  marbles,  gypsum,  and  afabaster,  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  alum  near  Toplitz ;  rock-salt  and  Glauber 
salts  in  various  parts,  and  abundance  of  the  earths  cal- 
culated for  making  earthenware,  from  the  coarsest 
to  the  flnaat  poMalain.  ftaaall  cod  h 


tomd  h  aaangr  diatricta,  and  much  of  it  is  consumed; 
but  die  cbeapnett  of  wood,  and  the  prejudices  of  the ' 

people  against  tlie  use  of  it  in  their  house*,  has  ope- 
rated 10  prevent  the  mines  from  being  completely 
explored  or  worked  to  any  thing  approaching  the 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  Gold  is  procured, 
though  io  small  quantities,  by  washing,'  in  Saltzburg, 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  Kammeldwt|b  and  ht  Silesia. 
Silver  and  cinnabar  are  ndaed  from  the  mraea  of  the 
Enegebirge  in  Saxony.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  ca- 
lamine, bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  titanium,  arsenic, 
and  almost  every  other  mineral,  is  more  or  less  raised 
from  the  mines.  The  abundance  of  mineral  sub- 
stances every  where  scattered,  and  which,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  epitomise,  have  promoted  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  and  given  birth  to  the  school  of  Frey« 
hnrg,  from  whenee»  under  the  direction  of  Werner, 
the  nfateralogTcaf  knowledge  of  the  earth  has  beco 
widely  cxtc: i  li  cl. 

The  annual  supply  from  the  mines  of  Germany  is 


1,456  ounces. 
984-,000  do. 

39,000  hundreda. 
19M00  do. 


Gold, 

Silver, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Iron, 

Quicksilver, 

Cinnabar, 

Cobalt, 

Calamine, 

Arsenic, 

Antimony, 

Boch-aalt. 

Ftwileod% 


7,800 

2,400,000 
6,180 
7,800 
16,500 
,  82,800 
10,600 
fluMO 
5.150,000 
SOfiOOfiOO 


do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
doi. 


The  population  of  Germany,  given  M  tkitVolume, 
p.  "203,  Art.  EcnoPB,  approaches  as  ner.r  to  .iccuracy 
as  is  niroott  ever  found  ;  and  the  very  traiiug  diSer- 
CDCcs  between  that  and  what  is  here  furnished,  ari»es 
from  later  iisu  having  been  obtained  within  a  few 
months ;  and  from  the  parts  of  the  Austrian,  Pnia* 
Stan,  Danish,  and  Netherland  dominion!,  that  are 
connected  with  Germany  by  the  general  conftdcn>- 
tion,  being  combined  with  tin  other  atatea.  ' 


Extent  of  the  Statu  ^  tkt 
Coif/eiieraiMM, 


InhsbitiBB. 

8^are 
Eagltab 

Masi. 

3  f  ^ 
?  =  ^ 

Austria, 

Prussia,        .  . 
Bavaria,       «  > 
Saxony,      *  • 
Hanover,     .  > 
Wurtemberg,  , 
Baden« 

9,496,853 

3,513,4yO 
1  ,£06,034 
1,314,124 
1,397,451 
l.001,6M 

78,9I« 

?(>,.'<  i.Q 
:iO,i>;>T 

T.SOO 
14,7:^0 
7,52* 
SfiOti 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
•J 

Oanr  otter. 

|S1S.70« 

«7 
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.    -    .    ,  ■.  . 

-11 

ill 

.4  • 

• 

Drougnt  over, 

zo,  1 1 6,buz 

215,705 

2  7 

Hosse-CiissL'l, 

ji5,20fl 

4,352 

li  esse- UAi  (Bj»iau  t, 

u3S,02u 

4,117 

HoUlcin,  . 

359,985 

s,fi;ji 

Luxemburg,  . 

814,058 

2,3+7 

Saxe-Weinur, 

193,37 1 

1,408 

Sue-GoUu, 

]6S|9l  1 

1,152 

Saxe-Mildburgbaiuen, 

5(»,96fl 

384 

213 

J 

Saxe-Coburg, 

471 

Brunsnrick, 

1,514 

Mecklenburg  Sdiwerin, 

351,908 

4.75.5 

Mecklenburg  ^nriitz. 

/ 1 .  ( 09 

768 

Oldeobtti^ 

Si7^2 

8,164 

Anholt  Dessau, 

52,91-7 

Sfi'i 

Anhalt  Bcrnburg, 

37.0  ifi 

340 

j 

\nliall  KiHht:ii. 

32,454 

931 

1 

Schwartjcenburg,  . 
Sonderbauten, 

45,1«0 

984 

J 

Sclin'artzenburg,  . 
Rudolstadt, 

59,940 

448 

] 

HohenzoUern, 

14.500 

HecbtDgen, 

117 

] 

Hohenzollcrn, 

S7,0fti 

■ 

1 

Sigmaringen, 

Liechtenstein, 

5,510 

53 

Iteuss,  elder  branch, 

22, '25  5 

153 

(leuM,  vuungcr  branch, 

5'?,20.< 

458 

Lippe-Detmold, 
ScMonburg'  Linpe, 

43  (i 

23,684 

213 

VVaUeck, 

51,877 

459 

licsse  Ilomburg, 

19,823 

IS» 

J 

I'rankfort,    .  . 

4-7, .iJ? 

113 

Liibeek,        .  , 

♦8, 1 27 

122 

J 

tremon,       ■  . 

46270 

72 

damburg,  . 

189,739 

IS4 

8Sr>.$5S 

70 

The  iiilinbitanU  are  of  two  original  races,  the  an- 
cient Germans  and  the  Sclavonians.  The  former  are 
divided  into  High  and  Low  (tertnani,  tpeaking  a  Ian. 
goa^  aomewhat  diHereDt,  but  pomcM  great  timila- 
rilj  m  babitt,  charactert,  and  dUpoaitiooi.  Tbe  Lo«r 
German,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Platl  Deutsche,  prevails 
among  all  tiie  people  io  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia, 
HoUtciu,  Mecklenburg,  B:  .iniicuhur^.  .unl  I'mii  ra- 
bia;  but  as  the  service  in  the  cliurclies,  and  the  in> 
ktructiou  in  the  schools,  in  in  High  German,  all  even 
of  the  peasantry  understand  that  langtwge,  but  pre- 
fer their  own  dialect  In  the  sjuthero  parta,  wbere 
only  Uigb  Germaii  ia  apoken,  the  peaaantt;  uw  • 
pMoit  that  u  icafcely  more  intelligible  to  thoae  un- 
accustomed to  it  than  the  !)•  uh<  h,\  Tli<>  de- 
scendants' of  the  Sclavontuns  rL-ndf  iili  to  the  east- 
w.iid  oi'  tlio  LUu'.  Tiu  V  rrraiii  tlair  niirinal  lan- 
guage, with  a  great  mixture  of  German  nords^  They 
•re  ntr  bebiod  duar  neigbboun  in  euldvatioiij  bat  are 


an  industrious  and  patient  people,  lliey  form  near.  rKiRUT. 
ly  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitanu.  In  the  south  are^>«»^ 
tome  feir  of  Italian  origin;  and  coiooiea  nf  Acacb, 
originally  Protcsutnt  refugetw,  ara  eaubliahed  ia  na> 
iiy  placei,  wbere  they  retain  a  connection  «iih  taeli 
other,  founded  upon  privileges  granted  at  the  liaie 
of  thi-ir  finirrrariiin.  The  wholf  of  these  scarcely 
aiiiouni  to  more  iliiiii  x'.so.fMjO.  The  .lews  are  248,749 
soul,;  of  «-liom  83,077  are  in  Austria,  57,353  ia 
rru»»iti.  2i,00<>  in  Bavaria,  8,319  in  Wirtembeiy, 
8000  in  liunover,  830O  in  Hesce  Darmstadt,  15,079 
in  Heeae  Caaael,  14,378  Jo  Hoktelo.  16,000  in  (fa« 
free  citiev,  and  the  remainder  are  scattered  ovfr  all 
the  other  ttatts. 

By  tlio  tenu.i  of  tht  Coiifidetatioo,  tJie  three n<Iv» 
Christ  ijn  sects.  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed, 
are  on  an  equal  footing  in  all  the  State*  of  the  Union, 
and  the  religious  profession  of  the  princes  hai  very 
little  influence  on  that  of  the  subjects.  The  Calho* 
lica  are  the  great  majority  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Bi^ 
den,  and  Luxembourg,  and  form  11  niiiiH'rou>  body 
io  Pmuia.  in  Wirtemburg,  M  e$se  L),:}riii>iutii,  Heii$e 
Casael.and  Hanover:  the  whole  number  is  18,000,tX»ii) 
individuals.  The  IVotestants  of  the  two  confessions 
have  approached  each  other  so  nearly,  as  to  form  tU 
moat  but  one  church ;  and,  in  many  parta,  tbey  are 
amalgamated  together.  Tlieir  whole  nomber  it  a- 
bout  l«,O00,00a  The  amalier  Christian  sects.  Me- 
nonitOT,  Huaaltes,  Moravians,  and  a  few  of  tbe  Greek 
church,  arc  not  together  more  in  number  than  the 
Jewf,  who  were  htlor*'  staled  at  about  250,000. 

The  knowledge  ot  the  German  people  probably La«ii^( 
excceda  that  of  every  other.  They  have  men  of 
endoenee  in  every  department  of  literature,  and  can 
etiuoerate  thoae  wbo  bavs  made  diacovedea  or  iia* 
proTeosents  in  erery  branch  of  acienee;  tt  !■  not, 
however,  so  much  (ri)ni  the  nu  rits  of  U»cir  eminent 
men,  great  unJ  un  lol  as  they  have  been,  as  from  the 
general  liiliusion  oi  kno*  ledj^re,  that  the  character  of 
the  nation  must  be  estimated.  lis  literature  is  not 
the  work  of  its  princes  and  nobles,  but  arises  from 
that  general  taate  for  reading  and  accumulatiitt 
knowledge  whicb  ao  extenaivdy  pre? ail*,  and  whicn 
descends  lower  in  llie  scale  of  society  tTian  in  aay 
other  country  of  the  civilized  world.  Although,  for 
t  .vo  hundred  years,  li;eiature  has  prevaiU  d  niucli  ,:i 
Geroiany,  it  was  only  iibout  the  middle  of  the  iofl 
century,  that,  by  the  poets  uiid  critiea,  tlie  language 
became  polislied,  witiiout  diminiahiog  iu  f^rce,  and 
waa  purinad  from  many  of  thoae  vuigariaoM  wbich 
disgusted  the  £iigliah«  French,  and  Italian  literati. 
1  he  learned  men  nml  more  sedulously  studied  ibe  an- 
cier-i  I.tii^uiiue^tifd  recce  and  Home,  than  the  improve- 
n»eiil  01  ilitir  own  ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  ia>t  cen- 
tury, a  raeeof  authurei  appeared,  with  wht-m  i.rt>>e  the 
commencement  nf  tiie  golden  age  of  literature.  Gul»- 
ched,  Leasing,  Adelung,  and  Campe,  were  anion^  the 
first  ibatimparted  to  their  eouairymen  the  Isoow  ledge 
of  th«  powers  and  the  bi^auty  of  dieir  native  tongue. 
Poetry  =oini  Jtnl  its  aid,  ami  fiirtliertil  v.]ia\  the  jjrose 
writers  li.id  begun;  11  broke  fortli  *uJileiil>  fti>  from 
a  dark  cimid,  and  threw  a  r.Kiiance  on  a,ii-,ost  every 
aubject,  that,  ia  any  age  or  country,  llic  muse  hits 
•v«r  «tem|^.  Witb  Uallcr,  Gelkwi,  and  IJage- 
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:TTn»By.  doit),  beffun  Omt  chain  of  poetic  Mcrlters,  which  hat 
^^^f'^m/  contiDued  lu  be  extended  to  liie  pn  sunt  day.  The 
poetical  e|ii«tlet  of  Michaelis,  Kbe.i,  Goticr,  aud 
J«cobi,  will  be  ever  read  with  dcli|;i)t'  in  dcscrip- 
tWa  poetry,  Voa  KleiiC.  Thiimiiipl,  and  Wnllgang. 
have  been  dittingmtbedt  but  Mpecwllj  Gootha» 
whoce  name  U  known  in  every  corner  of  Earope. 
In  satire,  Kubeoer,  Muraeus,  Liilitc  nhrr^,  and  Folk, 
excelle<K  In  dpgy,  Hiillz,  Burjrer,  \Vct*se,  Schmidt, 
and  HLr<ltT.  In  (,il)lt-S  < n  lli-ri,  I.ie»»it»p,  WillaiiiDW, 
and  Pt'etfcL  In  poetic  taies,  Wieland,  Ulumauer, 
Bottf  mmI  Mieolay.  The  name  of  Klopstock  will 
ever  be  reverenced  by  tboM  who  venerate  heroic  or 
rdigiouB  poetry.  Tne  lyric  poene  of  Sebill«r,  tjf 
t!if  (vvo  Sftili-gil.s,  of  r>oi,  and  Itamlcr,  Ere  beauti- 
ful !-|)cciiu(.'ns  of  the  powers  ot  the  GL-nnan  lan« 
guape. 

The  theatrical  productions  have  kept  pace  with 
the  other  specie*  of  poetical  cowposiiion.  In  tra- 
gtiy,  Schilleri  Goethe,  Leasing,  (^lien,  and  Grill- 
paner,  litvo  ^ingaiihedtbeiiMelvei;  whiBit  Ifland, 
Kotiobue,  Brand,  Grossman,  Scroeder,  and  a  hoM 
of  other  writers,  have  appeared  in  comedy. 

German  writers  of  prose  luivi-  bieii  neither  fewer 
nor  lenii  adii',  (hou^^h  their  names  have  not  been  i-o 
far  extended  in  otlier  couutriLii,  us  llioje  of  the  poels 
and  theatrical  autiiurii.  In  religious  compositions, 
Mosheim,  Suck,  Jerusalem,  8paiding,  Zollil^ofer,  and 
.  Teller,  an  deatined  to  futnritjr,  after  having  delight* 
cd  and  odified  the  existing  generation.  In  epnto* 
lary  writing,  few  in  any  Innfjuii^e  Imve  i  xcit'ded 
'  Gellert,  Winklenian,  Abt,  and  (jarve,  whilst  Men- 

tJelsolin  lin^  111  en  unrivalled  in  his  dialogues.  'Hie 
race  of  novel  and  rotnance  writers  iias  been  too  nti- 
mtfOUB  to  lie  recited  ;  and  the  latter  have  diiipUyed 
a  powtr  over  the  human  paaiiont  and  feeiioga,  «-faich 
bn  acarody  bad  ei|aal  exttnplet  in  the  writert  of 
other  nations. 

In  didactic  writings,  those  of  Scheibart,  Leasing, 
Winkelmao,  Iselin,  SonnenfeU,  Moser,  Zioimermrin, 
Eberhard,  Botiichur,  and  Forster,  have  displayed 
great  talent;  and,  on  subjects  of  educaiion,  Hase- 
dow,  Campe,  Trapp,  SaUmao,  and  Feataloasi,  have 
diMOvwed.  vaat  pmrara  of  mind*  diraclod  to  one  of 
the  inoH  ioipoitMkt  tabjeeta. 

In  ciaisieal  literature,  the  Gamana  have  Ihorough- 
ly  imbihed  the  spirit  of  the  age*  when  trreeceand 
Konie  Were  at  (he  highest  pinnacle  of  J^ttiiirv  glory. 
The  names  o)  Ernthti,  Meyne,  Gesnir,  (  ann  rarius, 
Fabri,  Wytteiibacii,  Wolt,  and  Schellcr,  are  lamdiar 
to  the  Latin  Kciiolnrs  of  every  country :  a«  are  those  of 
Michaelia,  Hoiiinger,  Von  der  Hardi,  Eichorn,  Grie»* 
bach,  and  Hautua,  to  the  Greelt  studetit. 

The  (ieniuiiiii  have  beieii  c.rr  distinguished  for 
that  diligence  and  patience  in  exanilnHlioo  uiul  no- 
velty, which  are  the  jireai  reqaisnes  !ur  geographi- 
cal and  statistical  auUiors.  None  have  in  any  coun' 
try  exceeded  Buiching,  and  many  living  authoft  are 
BOW  following  bis  stvps  with  equal  success. 

Tba  Geraians  claim  the  honour  of  having  been 
tlie  revivers  of  the  Grecian  roathematic*,  and  the 
glory  of  having  ascertained,  by  their  *  countryman 
Copernicu",  lUf  true  systeni  ot  astronomy.  Kepler 

is  asserted  to  be  the  father  of  diopu-ics,  Tscheru. 


haiiscn,  the  inventor  of  bnriiin).'  pi  isn^  lA-ibnitz.  the  G*im^ 
ivoivti-  of  the  ditfurentml  talculuii,  and  L;eberkuhr>,  ^ 
the  greatest  improver  ol  the  solar  microscope. 

Euler  was  distinguished  by  his  powers  of  ann!y>ii!<, 
and  Kepler,  Mayer,  Hcrschel,  Bode,  Von  /jch, 
and  Olbers,  by  their  alcUl  in  aitranonn.  Metapliy- 
ricB  engaged  the  ciow  Mtention  of  wdf^  Leibma, 
Kant,  and  their  adiolan^  Ficht^  Scbdlin^  aad 
PJatner. 

Althoiigli  in  natural  history  (iermany  has  produ- 
ced neither  a  Linn^ns  nor  a  Buffon,  yet  Blumen-  *  « 
bach,  Zimmerman,  Palla«,  end  Fabricius  in  zoology; 
HaO«r,  GlediUcb,  Hofman,  and  Sprengel  in  botany ; 
and  Werner  in  mineralogy,  would  not  be  unfit  ano* 
ciates  of  those  great  names. 

In  natural  philosophy,  tlic  Germans  claim  for  (iu- 
erike  the  discovery  of  the  air-pump  ;  for  Fahreufn  it 
the  thermometer;  and  for  Hansen  the  invention,  and 
for  Marun  the  perfecting,  of  electrical  machines ; 
and  they  are  proud  to  reckon  among  their  chemists 
the  oamea  of  8tahl,  Hofman,  Margrof,  Born,  Klap- 
roth,  and  Humboldt.  In  medicine,  besides  Paracel- 
•tts  and  Stnhl,  they  boast,  with  good  reason,  of  Uol^ 
man,  Tii-sot,  Hallcr,  llnzer,  ;ir.i|  lliuiUad»  with 
many  others  ot'  ^rent  though  interior  name. 

In  jurisprmienee,  the  Cierinans  long  ti>ok  the  lead 
in  Europe ;  and,  in  theology,  Luther  aud  Mclanc- 
thon  have,  by  the  translation  of  the  sacred  booka 
and  by  their  writings,  produced  a  mlghtv  chai^ 
through  all  the  most  enlightened  Aatlmn  of  Europe. 

It  ii!,  fiowevcr,  Boniewhat  singular  that,  in  a  coun- 
try ot  go  much  learning  and  such  research,  in  which 
nntiijiiitles  have  been  sedulously  stuilieil,  where  the 
numismatic  collections  are  so  numerous,  and  where 
ancient  docuotenta  are  to  carefully  prcserA-ed,  scarce- 
ly any  hiatorian  has  appeared,  who  deaervec  a  higher 
name  than  that  of  a  oaronieier. 

The  fine  arta  have  been  cultivated,  especially  mu> 
ric,  with  much  auccea*.  No  nation  has  produced 
more  celebrated  composers  than  Gliich,  Hitndel, 
Haydn,  Bach,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  Mosart.  Sta- 
tuary has  been  practised  more  by  Italians  in  this 
country  than  by  natives.  Painters  hare  risen  to  no 
very  great  excellence,  with  the  exception  of  Albert 
Dnrtr^  Kraaach,  and  Hoihetn ;  and  to  those  of  a 
more  recent  date  nuM  be  adtled  Mettgs ;  and,  in  our 
own  timt ,  Angelica  Kaufnan,  Hackerl,  and  one  or 

two  oliiers. 

The  circulation  nf  book",  producet'.  fioni  the  pens  l.<-i[>^e 
of  ten  thousand  writers,  is  facilitated  by  the  two  fairs  Vutu 
of  Leipaic;,  to  which  the  publimhers  from  all  |varts  of 
Uanuany  retort  with  the  new  work*  they  lyure  print' 
«il  attlieir  own  rctideneet.  'fbii  peaeral  rendes- 
vous  become*  the  tocus  of  literary  information,  't  he 
publications  are  made  known,  their  ri-Rpcctive  me- 
rit'' are  di<cufseil,  and  the  tiiH'erent  bi)ukscllers  ex- 
change with  eucb  other  the  production  of  their  re- 
spective provinces,  which  are  thus  spread  over  the 
entencive  country  in  which  the  language  is  used, 
with  great  regularity,  and  with  a  very  trifling  es« 
pence  in  adferiiung. 

One  evil  is  much  complained  of,  the  want  of  pro- 
tertiiiij  for  lilernry  propi  rty  ;  which  arises  from  the 
great  number  of  suwri'iguf  in  whose  douiiuioiti  the 
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MDie  language  is  tpoken.  The  best  production*  of 
the  north  are  frequently  pirated  in  the  louth.  The 
King  of  Saxony  has  indeed  prohibited  the  circula* 
don  of  pirated  edition*  at  Leipsic  during  the  fain ; 
but  tltat  i*  found  insufficient  to  protect  authors  whose 
ModnctioDs  conbiii*  ocdiwice  with  popolaniy. 
The  average  nanber  of  works  pabtfaihM  of  laie 
yenrs  at  Leipsic  have  been  about  tix  thousand, 
amounting  to  about  ten  tliousand  volumes ;  which 
probably  is  more  tlian  all  the  other  presses  of  Eu> 
rope  deliver.  The  press  in  Germany  is  noirly  free, 
Ibr  tboagb  in  some  states  there  is  a  previous  censu- 
ntto,  yet  it  it  conducted  oo  liberal  principles,  end 
iddmn  is  exerdsed  e«eept  on  small  politicet  workt 
thtt  display  more  heat  than  liplif,  or  on  the  class  of 
periodical  publications  of  less  than  Iwi'lve  .sheets. 

Ni>  nthiT  [):irl  of"  iviiropt'  ('ni  i\5  advantage*  for 
education  equal  to  (.ii  rniany,  especially  the  northern 
parts  of  it.  The  parochial  schools  are  so  universal, 
that  DOQO  but  the  wilfully  ignoraot,  oe  thoee  of  im- 
lierlbet  fimdties,  eea  be  strangers  to  leadii^,  wrlt« 
ing,  and  the  first  rules  of  ariiTimetic.  The  schoob 
for  classical  instruction,  denominated  iiymnatiunu, 
Pedagoguims,  ami  Lt/ceumt,  are  found  in  almust 
every  large  town,  and  dispense  learning  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  The  universities  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous and  sufficiently  endowed  to  provide  instniction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowleai 
ly  if  not  ttriotly  gntaiteai. 


jgSOD 


1 

II 

Heidelberg, 

13+6 

Protestant. 

46 

t8l6 

60S 

Prague, 

1548 

Catholic, 

41 

1817 

879 

Vienna, 

1361 

Catholic, 

79 

1817 

110:5 

Wurtzburg, 

1403 

Catholic, 

36 

1817 

331 

Leipsic, 

1+09 

Protestant. 

41 

1818 

8SS 

Landshut, 

UlO,  1810 

Catholic, 

48 

181S 

640 

Rostock, 

14-1!) 

Protertant. 

84 

1817 

Freyberg, 

14.56 

Catholic, 

32 

1818 

837 

Tubingen, 

1477 

mxei. 

44 

1818 

500 

Maibuig. 

1527 

Protestant. 

42 

1812 

19" 

Jeaa, 

1557 

Protestant. 

39 

1818 

Giesien, 

1607 

Protestant, 

37 

1810 

241 

Kiel, 

1667 

Protestant 

29 

IHlfi 

107 

Halle, 

l69^ 

I'roti-staiil. 

r>i 

IfilS 
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Breslau, 

1702 

Mixed, 

51 

1818 

490 

Gottingen, 

173* 

Protestant, 

80 

1817 

1065 

Briangen, 

1743 

Pioteataot, 

29 

1817 

143 

Berlni, 

1808 

pmMHiii, 

58 

1817 

942 

Bonn, 

1818 

Mixed* 

t81S 

405 

Besides  these  universities,  there  are  in  almost  all  the 
capitals  of  every  state  iostitntlonB  for  instructing  po' 
Bits  in  the  variotn  leandng  of  the  nedieal,  clerical, 

Inal,  and  military  professions ;  and  of  wricultare, 
muting,  and  the  management  of  forest  land*.  There 

are  also  abundance  of  karnid  .societies  tiirLn:!  over 
the  whole  of  Gcrmnnv,  many  of  whom  hnve,  in  the 
course  ot  \ears,  been  enabled  to  assemble  such  large 
collections  of  lUktural  and  artificial  curiosities,  as  af- 


ford able 
of  knowledge. 

The  public  libraries,  collected  in  (be  difEercnt  d* 
ties,  far  exceed  ujr  thing  that  has  been  kaom  ii 
other  countries.  llMie-vuuable  ooUectioasaKn> 
iMfod  with  tiw  imttest  liberality ;  all  of  theai  ast 
epoinirinspeedea  and  perusal  at  all  proper  season: 
and  from  most  of  them  the  reader*  may  be  supplied 
at  their  own  residence.  They  thus  become  actire 
and  efficient  fountains  of  knowledge.  It  would  b* 
tiresome  to  give  a  list  which  should  comprehend  ill 
those,  the  nunAer«f  whose  volumes  exceed  IO,0W$ 
but  are  sbali  pieaaot  AM  of  those  wheee  vduMs  are 
pet  less  diaa  50,<IOOt  via.  Viernia,  550,000  vohmcs, 
including  manuscHptK  and  local  and  temporarv  »  orl.^s; 
Munich,  400,01k)  toiuuus  in  tin-  ruy.Tl  Cfntrai  librarv; 
Cioitinj.'i_n,  _>S  ),iKK)  voluuif.",  iiicludinj:  some  thou* 
sand  valuable  manuscript.^;  Dresden,  S 50.000  prialcd 
volumes,  and  104.0(X)  manuscripts  and  sasall  wwks, 
Wolfenbuttle»  190^000  prioted  volumes,  4i.00»g»- 
tniseripts, 'end  6000  BMes;  Stutgard,  170,000  vd> 
lumes,  besides  12,000  Bibles,  of  all  languages  and 
editions;  Berlin,  300,000  volumes,  in  seven  public 
libraries;  Weimar,  110,0<X)  volumes  and  80,000 
smaller  works;  Prague.  110,000  volumes;  Frank- 
fort, 100,000  volumes,  in  several  public  libraries; 
Hamburg  and  Breslau  have  100^000  each  in  thsir 
poUic  libraries ;  Meiits,«MXN>t  DmNMid^  tM08; 
Cassei,  70.000;  Grata,  70,000;  Gotba,  €Ofi»t 
Marburg,  55,000;  Jena,  50,000.  The  number  sf 
bookl  in  all  Germany,  in  such  libraries  and  other  io* 
stitutions  as  are  open  to  the  public,  has  been  »ti- 
mated  at  5,000,000  volumes. 

The  collections  of  pictures  and  of  antiquities  are' 
correspondent  in  extent  and  excellence  to  the  pub- 
lic libraries.  Tbegalleiyof  I)Kedeii,iiowdMtfMK 
pictures  plundered  by  Frsnee  bcve  been  sent  from 
the  Louvre  to  the  places  from  whence  they  h.id  been 
taken,  is  the  first  m  Europe.  The  collections  at  Ber> 
lin,  Brunswick,  Casscl,  and  Augsburg,  are  veiy  fine; 
and  many  private  assemblages  of  pictorea,  paitku- 
larly  those  of  the  Princes  LiechtCBMda,  Kaonits, 
Esterhaiy*  >nd  of  Cemit  SchSDimu,  are  «f  die  Ant 
dais.  Tiie  aaliqae  cabinets  of  Dresden,  Hoicb, 
and  Cafscl,  are  filled  with  curiosities  from  remote 
a^cs  .ind  distant  nations  ;  and  the  c^inets  of  natu> 
ral  history  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Ca»el,  Man- 
hiim,  Jena,  Municli,  and  Gotha,  arc  most  richly 
filled. 

The  greater  pert  of  the  land  in  Oennany  is  hdd^ni^r 
by  tboee  ancient  Ibudal  tenorea,  which  fermerly  pTe-|~^^ 
vailed  in  every  part  of  Europe.   The  possessors  of 

the  soil,  of  whom,  in  every  state,  the  sovereign  is  by 
far  the  greatest,  have  unih  r  them  a  species  of  cus- 
tomary tenants,  called  subjects  (L'nterthaner),  who 
have  die  cultivation  of  common  tields  divided  into 
small  portions,  without  tbe  interventioa  of  fences. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  remesed  ftooi  the  6eld,  tbe 
lord  baa  the  right  of  pastoni  wai  tnm  these  eir> 
eumstances,  it  is  impossilite  to  deviate  fnm  tm  ae- 
citr.t  practice,  by  which  the  difli-rrtit  partion*  of  the 
common  land  must  be  devoted  to  particular  kind*  of 
crops  at  specific  period."!.  Tbe  rotiitinn  almost  uni- 
vcfselly  prescribed,  known  by  the  name  of  dr^/dd 
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timmKj.  Ltttidv!'lhi^:r:ff,  ronnisU  of  a  fallow,  tucceedcd  by 
two  crops  ol  grain.  The  fallow,  however,  generally 
bears  a  crop,  which  is  usually  either  flax,  jjease,  or 
(very  commonly  of  late)  potatoes  ;  in  consequence 
of  a  crap  on  the  fallow,  the  bnd  ii  addom  properijr 
dMMdof  weeds.  To  this  ftUow  crop  general^  ene- 
ceode  wtoter  oom,  either  wheat  or  rfe;  but,  M  the 
north,  the  proportion  of  tlie  latter  to  the  former  b 
as  four  to  one,  and  in  mAny  parts,  especially  in  Po* 
roerania,  ten  to  one.  In  the  southern  states,  the  two 
kinds  of  grain  are  nearly  equally  cultivated.  To  the 
winter  corn  succeeds  barley  or  oats,  as  the  land  is 
better  adapted  for  one  or  the  other ;  or  as  may  have 
been  settled  between  the  aneeaton  of  the  present 
Jorda,  and  their  tenaata  b  reaiole  periods.  Bj  this 
mode  of  cnttiTBtioD,  the  earth  yiddi  but  a  sman  in* 
crease.  The  tenants  can  keep  but  little  live  stock, 
and  therefore  make  but  little  manure.  The  live  stock 
they  do  keep  i*  generally  fed  through  the  winter  witli 
straw,  and  the  iulditioa  recently  of  poutoes,  with  a 
snail  portloa  of  corn,  and  what  dung  they  do  pro- 
dace  ia  comeqaentlT  of  a  very  *«$k  qualitjr.  llieio 
teaanta  are  commonly  hoMen  at  wuill  portiona  of 
land,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  is  necessarily  di- 
vided iU  their  decease  among  all  their  children ;  thus, 
the  evil  of  the  cottage  system  of  small  farms  is 
clearly  experienced.  Ilie  villages  are  crowded  with 
little  proprietors,  who  have  not  either  the  conven- 
tional  or  the  peconiary  power  to  hapvove  the  aoil, 
who  life  m  a  atate  Inferior  to  labouten,  and  who, 
fiWB  the  amaUneu  of  their  farms,  can  only  obtain 
aubeistenee,  by  living  on  the  cheapest  diet,  which  of 
late,  as  in  Ireland,  is  priiK  i;  ,j1!y  potatoes.  Uport 
this  system,  the  number  of  husbandmen  increases  wiUi 
considerable  rapidity;  they  form  soldiers,  and  when 
called  out  by  the  military  comciiptiooa  of  their 
princes,  are  placed  ia  a  better  aitiiatiaa  thaa  iriien 
iiviag  on  their  flunna. 
In  ihk  eoodidon  of  die  conudimlty,  the  only  land 

that  can  be  well  cultivated  is  the  small  portion  of 
demesne  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lords,  who, 
from  their  stock  of  cattle,  could  make  manure  to 
dreaa  and  improve  the  soil.  These  demesne  iaoda 
are,  however, though  cultivated  for  the  lord^,  ploogh* 
•d  ^  the  teoaotiy  who  are  bound  bv  their  tenum 
to  do  certain  atlpulated  worie  fbr  their  anperiora. 
•  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  work  is  baJly 
performed,  and  at  such  seasons  as  best  suits  the  te- 
nant's own  labour.  The  demesnes  too  fet  l  the  want 
of  capital ;  for  the  lords  have  little  besides  their 
estates  and  the  cattle  upon  them,  and  these  being  too 
generally  left  to  the  care,  of  managera,  who  are  leia 
thrifty  than  as  proprietors  they  irodd  be,  auftr  eoa« 
aiderahly  from  that  circunutanee. 

The  roregoing  sketch  is  a  d»cription  of  tlie  prac- 
tice on  the  far  greater  pijriio>4  of  the  land  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  soil,  though 
superior  in  original  fecundity  to  the  greater  part  of 
England,  is  gradoally  deteriorating,  and  does  not 
at  present  ymd  more  than  five-eighths  of  wfeat  wa 
«q|aa  en  the  aaaie  wuntity  of  land.  From  the  Mocar 
elaaHa  ealiaf  nodilog  but  rye  or  poutoee,  and  fhMn 

hsring  three- fourths  nf  its  pcpufatinn  cmplnycd  in 
agriciUture,  Germany  ia  enabled  to  export  com  in 


the  distress  is  dreadful,  and  is  increased  by  tlic  small-  Cetmuifi 
ness  of  the  different  states,  and  the  power  being  re-'"*^'/*^^ 
stricted  of  circulating  |;rain  freely  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  an  evil  which  was  severely  felt  and  lamentably 
deplored  in  the  calamitous  ycur  ISI7. 

'llie  land  of  Germany  produces  but  little  b^ood 
the  abeolate  and  indispensable  wants  of  hs  inhabit- 
ante  eseept  in  wiae,  dax,  and  wool.  The  culture 
of  the  vtnca  is  much  less  attended  to  than  in  France, 
and  wine  is  the  production  but  of  a  very  .'^inall  por- 
tion when  compared  with  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country,  whereas  in  Iwancc  almost  every  part  yields 
it.  The  quantity  made  in  Germany  is  not  calculat- 
ed to  be  more  than  ena-aikch  of  wliat  France  sup* 
plies ;  the  whole  ia  eompated  to  be  about  two  mil- 
lion pipes  of  one  handrea  gallons  each  1  btit  a  very 
small  r  irt  it'thih  finds  its  way  to  foreign  countries. 

Tile  ii^s.  frequently  forming,  as  before  stated,  the 
fiillow  crop,  is  important  by  tiie  employment  it  af- 
fords, during  the  long  and  cold  nights  of  their  severe 
wbter,  to  the  jcmak*  meatbers  of  the  peasants'  ia- 
miliaa,  and  by  the  trade  it  creates  in  the  export  of 
lie  proditctiooa  in  the  fbm  of  yarn  or  of  Imen  doth. 

Wool  is  generally  the  property  of  the  lord,  and  its 
annual  clip  is  frequently  the  principal  revenue  de- 
rived from  extensive  possessions.  This  has  induced 
many  to  pay  great  attenUUD  to  the  improvement  of 
the  wool,  and  much  of  it,  especially  from  Saxony,  is 
superior  to  any  that  the  Merino  flocks  of  Spain  af- 
ford. It  is  within  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  expoUion  of  the  f  reach,  that  (he  great  ex« 
tension  of  the  breed  of  fiae  wooUed  sheep  has  taken 
place.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  in  a  vi  ry 
imperfect  state,  and  as  much  so  from  want  of  informa- 
tion as  from  want  of  capital  in  Germany.  The 
ploughs  are  generally  small,  light,  and  without  a  due 
curvature  in  the  mould-board.  The  harrows  are  fre- 
i|,«eotJy  of  wood.  That  useful  ioipleBieBt  the  toller 
n  rarely  seen,  the  waggona  and  carta  are  badly  o«b- 
structed,  and  the  haraoM  of  oll,  either  vf  ropeaer 

twisted  straw. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  observations  on  the 
agriculture  of  Germany,  but  they  are  too  few  to  ai,e« 
rit  any  paiticiilar  aetiw. 

Gennany  it  geaenHy  a  manufacturing  country,  |fsBMflH> 
and  can  aupply  itself  with,  by  far,  the  greater  part*WMS> 
of  all  the  conimoJities  that  it  ni'ed.«.  The  manufac- 
turers of  that  country  are  not  placed  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but  in  the  same  towns ;  and  in  almost  every 
town  of  a  moderate  population,  wooUeo,  linen,  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  iron  wares  are  flMde.  Thus  their  esta- 
blislimeats  are  mostly  upon  a  small  scale,  and  tliey 
eaaaot  avail  themselves  of  those  minute  divisions  ef 
labour  which  are  essential  to  the  perfecting  and  to 
the  cheapness  of  the  goods.  Linens  are  the  most 
valuable  article,  aii.l  are  hij  Ii  ,  fnim  the  coarse  ohcs 
of  Westphalia,  wtiich  are  used  for  ne^ro  clotliiog, 
to  the  finest  shirting  and  table  linen  ol  Silesia  and 
Saxony,  and  of  ail  the  intermediate  qualities.  Wool> 
leaa,  of  all  kinds,  are  made,  and  sufficient  for  dw 
aeaeamptioo ;  so  that  those  of  England  and  France 
are  scarcely  needed ;  nor  do  the  Germans  allow  that 
any  foreign  Hr.e  cloth  Ift  cHjual,  either  in  quality  or 
price,  to  those  maautkctured  la  Saxony,  8iweia,  aod 
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from  wool  of  nnlirc  growth.    The  CaMimores  nml 
Vigoniit  cloth*,  in  that  last  tnenuoned  diatnct  in  ttte 
towiit)  of  Eupen,  Machren,  and  Aachai^ara  pr«l«rrcid 
t  o  H  ny  that  mt  Inwighc  rrocii  atJicr  counirica.  The  fa- 
bricaorooUonliMl  much  incNMwd  during  the  cond-  • 
nemal  aytteni  nf  exc1u«ion,  and  had  arrived  at  a  ron> 
6i.!>'r,ibli-  ili-^n  r  oi"     riV-i  li      hvit  thu  return  ul*  Iriiri- 
quiliiiy       c'litckL-ii  the  |)ru^i't.-»a  oi  aii.  iiu«t  tttn)ihiliit> 
e<l  many.    The. most  contiderablc  dijttrii-ts  for  these 
kin.U  of  jfoods  arc  the  kiiigdf»m  of  Saxony,  the 
I'riJ^Min  prowficea  of  Julicrs,  Berg,  and  C'leeve», 
aiid  iHt  ihu  banka  uf  the  Ens,  in  the  Austrian  domt* 
nicma.   The  silk  raanubctures  have  never  been  coo- 
^lilerable  ;  souir  i;i>i)(I,  nf  tlie  kind  are  made  in  many 
o'' the  cities,  bta  iiil-  pri:u:  |i.il  c-'tahlishii.enis  are  in 
^  uTiti,!,  iit  Koverijiio,  ii.  thi-  Tvriil,  at  I'revcldt,  at 
Cnlognc,  and  Uerjiti.    Lealiieri  irtin,  tteel,  and  (lie 
ware  prepared  froei  Onm, are eaitdeat  home,  i'orce- 
lain  and  common  oartbenwan  an»  well  nuule.  and 
the  two  $p*M  royal  manufaetoriet  eftiie  fint  at  Ber- 
lin and  Drc^den,  equal  any  froit*  Sevc,  from  Wur- 
centcr,  or  Ktrur'a.     Tlie  gla«s-«tare  of  ijjht.i«uu, 
thoogh  of  a  very  bad  quality,  ii  univenially  dltluxed, 
not  only  through  (iemiany,  but  in  niott  other  parts 
of  the  world.    Fnper  i»  a  contideruble  article  aniong 
the  German  nianufactoriea.    That  for  printing  U 
coatw,  and  of  a  bad  colour,  and  the  writing  paper  is 
very  impeifeetly  made**  There  are  506  mills,  which 
detiver  annually  ahmtt  60,000  bales,  but  none  of  it 
goes  to  other  coiiiitric  -.     C'i^cmii  al  |>n'j>iirall us  .ire 
made  upon   an  i;>>tcu»ive  »cait-,  atul  loriiineliLiul 
alum,  Mivi.il,  stnalts,  white-lead,  Pruswum  IiIul',  >al- 
jMnqioniac,  and  verdigrease.  Salt  and  sugar  are  rcfiif 
od  tor  home  oonranpiion.    Tobacco,  siuitf,  wax,  oila 
from  ^«ta,  are  also  aiq)|ilied  fron  doanestic  manit' 
Actorfci.   The  qtiantitjr  of  beer  furnished  by  the 
breweries  in  every  town  in  the  nort'i  is  vtrv  ^Ttat, 
and  the  4listilterie»  of  ardent  spirits  irom  gram  a 
most  evri  iiMvit  manufactory,  as  is  vioegsr,  mostly 
from  gr.'ipes  in  those  distrirts  where  they  do  not 
ripen  sufHciently  to  be  made  into  wine.    The  minu- 
ter articles,  au^  as  musical,  mathematical,  aurgicai, 
•nd  opiidl  inetrunenta,  with  watdiea  and  clocks, 
are  well  and  cheaply  made.    U'ucxK  n  tov*  .in<I  |il  lit- 
fd  straw  are  important  objccta  oi'  cinfjliiyiuviit.  lo 
inaiiv  of  liie  Kili.iliitaiit.s,    Mdst  of  iiil-  litbrics  of 


greater  part  of  the  internal  trade  constats  in  theide 
of  wmes,  and  of  foreign  colonial  produce,  which  ibe 
Citpit«iliaU  in  the  cities  collect  and  sell  in  troaiier 
qumtitita  to  tiie  thope  in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  goveromenu  of  Germany,  with  iKc  cxaptionct^^; 
of  the  four  free  cities,  are  nit  of  the  inoniirdiicui  torm,  Cowti 
with  i^ouie  slight  rcktraiots  irom  their  states  as  it 
narrated  under  each  division.  The  whole  is  ftuvem* 
ed  by  an  assembly  of  delegate*  from  tite  various  M> 
vercigos,  who  have  pubiisaed  a  constitution,  whidt 
is,  however,  so  indistinct,  and  learn  such  room  for 
explanation,  that  U  can  scarcely  be  i.iiJ  lo  U  la 
operation.  The  itnaller  powers,  ton,  i,avc  irom  it 
little  or  no  security  :ig.uhst  ilie  iava-h)u  of  their 
riglits,  or  the  aggress.oua  uji  u*  initrcst*  that  mar 
be  atleiupted.  The  principal  object  of  the  coustita> 
tioii,  the  liundes  icr/ttssung,  as  stated  by  the  090* 
teder^tc^,  i»,  to  secure  the  intemid  and  cxUmsl 
tran<|uiliitjr,  and  the  independence  and  invioKiir  ity 
of  each  state.  Tlie  deUiU  of  it  decide,  that  l  u  iv.^^. 
ber  of  the  confed^i  ..tinn  shall  make  war  on  anotlier, 
but  deter  lo  the  Jtn^ian  of  the  aaseuibJy  ;  dial,  ui 
cu»e  o(  attack  liom  without,  no  state  shall  make  a 
separate  peace  or  truce  witli  the  enemy  ;  that  no  aot 
shall  entei  iiilu  any  eiigageineiu^  whivli  can  COmpro- 
Diis«  the  securi^,  of  Uic  cuiitudvration,  or  ol  any  of 
its  meoibers ;  and-tfiat  they  shall  alwaj*  have  ready 
an.  army,  in  the  propurtion  oi  one  to  each  hundred 
inlial>aaii:.s,  tu  defend  the  general  ccmlederaiion.  ily 
c.,,;  article,  the  tlin  c  :l..-:i>us  sects  that  ciivioe 
CicMijjny,  the  Catholics,  I.utlierans,  and  Reformed 
ure  i<t  be  on  equal  footing  in  all  the  states. 

Badeo,  a  grand  duchy,  is  the  first  of  tiie  CenoaoBJ* 
principalities.  It  is  in  the  nouthcm  part  of  Genua, 
.ny,  iabounded,  on  the  north-east,  !,y  liava.  Ia.  oi,  ti.e 
cast  by  Wlrtenibcrg  and  llohenzohuii,  on  the  south- 
east by  iJie  Lake  ot  (.  oi,.  i,u  ce.  on  tiie  south  by  Swil. 
Zetland,  on  the  w^^t  ui,d  tiorlh-west  by  Frar.cc. 

It  is  governed  by  the  successors  of  die  MargravM 
of  Uadcn,  with  a  constitution  decroed  io  1817,  bf 
nhich  an  a^.-'cmbly  of  nobles,  and  another  dio^ 
by  the  «;itie*,  divide  Ute  legislative  power  with 
the  grand  duke.    The  debt  of  the  state  amuonu 


to  :it)-Hit  I.  i.',(>O  ),O(>0  Still 


ng,  the  annual  revenue 


L.  JJU,OlK.j,  ihc  Latest  part  of  which  arises 
the  sovereigns' domains  and  royalties,  and  the  re 


Irooi 


(•erinan^'  are  fettered  by  the  laws  of  tite  guilds,  or  der  (fom  the  taxes  paid  by  bis  subjects.  The  an. 
eofporalioni,  to  which  the  masters  are  obliged  to  be*    niial  expeoditure)  including  the  jnteivst  of  the  debt^ 


long,  and  this  acts  as  an  impediment  to  their  anivw 
ing  at  a  high  defiree  of  perfeotloo. 

The  e^^mmerc»•  of  Germany,  cooductcd  by  irn  :ins 
of  sfiippii;^',  centers  principally  in  the  Pr(i«.siait  ports, 
or  in  tlie  Iri  e  citH>,  aiiii  may  be  bcft  trc.ited  nf  un- 
der eai'h  of  tiieoi.  1  lie  commerce  with  France, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Russia,  is  by  no  meant 
great.  .The  articles  produced  on  the  borders  of 
each  era  too  ainiilar  to  cause  a  Beeemity  for  aa  ia> 
tefdiange;  and  the  heavier  articles,  tliat  are  pro- 
duced at  a  distance  from  the  respective  boundaries, 
will,  in  few  instances,  bear  the  i  xpeiice  (if  iani!  car- 
riage. '1  he  trade  that  it  purely  iiiti  rnal.  or  aniong 
the  different  states,  it  much  less  tiuoi  mii^hi  !>e  e.\> 
pectcd,  and  .auch  less  than  it  would  be  if  tliere  ex< 


aomcwhai exceeds  the  income;  and  it  is  diftcult  to 
bcrease  the  taxation.   The  slattdiug  army  in  peace 

is  about  SOW  men,  but  i>  un  Icri^i  nig  iVja^tiou; 
and  the  militia  or  landstunn,  a.i  ui  vi  i-un  am  regi- 
iiiLMUni,  io  i.i-'AKX*.  'Hi..'  f.uo  ol  t.'ic  tvn.t»try  is  ge* 
neraiiy  irregular,  witli  lolty  hills,  covered  vtitli  woodl^ 
and  rich  and  luxurious  valleys  between,  that  preicnt 
the  most  picturesque  prospecu.  'ITie  highest  points 
of  these  mountains  is  Feluberg,  iClO  feet  above  the 
level  of  theses;  and,  with  rm^y  ;'i  is  covend 
with  snow  eight  inoDlht  in  tlu-  in  the  inter- 

vals bet.vLLii  ilie  i:iiiui.tain*,  ihc  air  is  mild,  and 
the  spring  and  autumn  both  deiightful  and  bcaltby. 

The  agriculture  is  generally  on  the  three  coUMO 
rotation,  but  vines,  almonds,  and  other  fruits,  sre 
itted  leas  of  a  nsoooppliaiog  apirit  aqnong  tba  otljeib    ctillttNtted.   The  land  aadar  'the  plough  is  about 
tad  IcM  jealmugr  aoioaf  dw  aataral  lovar^itMk  Tb^    1,300,000  acrea;  tba  {Nntora  bad,  SasfiOO 
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the  vincyartig,  74,0O0;  woods,  1,555,000;  and  the 
uncultivated  parts,  about  200,000  acres,  ^^'heat  is 
more  cultivated  than  rye.  Maize  and  rice  are  con- 
siderable productions,  but  being  wdi  fupplied  with 
wine,  there  is  hut  little  barley  prodwed  to  mike 
milt  for  beer  lod  rairita.  PotatoM'  wb  a  veiy  mi- 
teriil  Mtirle  ef  •iibmteae«,.md'Bre  growD  now  even 
in  many  parts  of  the  Black  Forest.  Hemp  and  to* 
bacco  are  considerable  productions.  By  the  latest 
surveys,  the  number  of  horses  of  all  kinds  were 
82,717 ;  the  number  of  animab  of  the  cow  kind  were 
201, 576 :  the  sheep,  including  their  iaanba»  1^,986  > 
goats,  SS,047;  and  swine,  8^,207> 

The  niniog  concerns  are  auiaarous  but  not  large, 
and  yield  commonly  4750  ounces  of  silver,  400 
quintals  of  copper,  and  SOOO  of  lead,  320  of  cobalt, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  the  nmount  of 
which  h  not  ascertained,  but  csiinaated  at  20,000 
quintals. 

Baden  is  a  manufacturing  country  for  many  ar- 
ticles, the  value  of  which  arise  almost  wholly  ftom 
the  labour  eoiploycd  on  them.  In  aome  yem 
110,000  woeden>dlocka  have  been  made,  and  50,000 
dozen  of  pewter  spoons.  Thcie  are  only  a  part  of 
the  numerous  Mnaller  kinds  of  ware  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  inhabitnnts  prepare  ;  bt-iiU's  these,  they 
have  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  upon  a 
email  scale. 

Tba  iohahitaiita,  l,10t,6S0«  conaiit  of  4Ci9,472 
malee,  and  ft8S,15S  Ibmalea.    The  Cafholica  are 

C>6S,000;  the  Lutherans,  248,000;  the  Reformed, 
85,000;  tlie  Jews,  1 5,000 ;  and  the  Mennonites, 
1200;  ail  religions  arc  equally  ci-tablislicd. 

It  has  two  universities,  several  public  schools,  and 
abundant  institutions  Tor  the  education  ef  the  lemr 


of  the  people. 
The  dMrioM  are  rix  drdea,  Tie. 


Kx'.int  in 
Acrci- 

InlmbitaatSi 

CaphaL 

Mur^  and  Fsintz, 

Kiozig, 

Treisan, 

Seekriea, 

Neckar, 

Mayne  and  Tauber, 

751, 'ISO 
664,;X)0 
825.600 
755,840 
485,400 
34<),720 

164,811 
24fi,881 
145,S6S 

166,818 
92,182 

Karlsruhe. 

Offenburg. 

Freyburg. 

CoHlance. 

Manheim. 

Mcrthcim. 

The  cities  with  their  inhabitants  are,  Manheim, 
20,628:  Karlsruhci  15,789:  Frcybui^g,  10^108; 
HeideUbntg,  9826;  Ffonheim,  fiSOl;  Constance, 
4S0S;  Raatadt,  4204;  Weinheim,  40S9 :  Mertheim, 
":"7;  nnd  Raden,  308.5 ;  the  smaller  cities  uhich 
bear  that  name,  because  tht-y  liavn  or  have  had  for- 
tifications, amount  to  one  huriLlred,  aTCragfal{g  Bet 
more  than  l(X)0  inhabitants  each. 

HeiM  Cassel,  a  duchy  in  the  middle  of  Germany, 
ia  very  noch  divided  <bv  the  ioterveniu  territeriei 
of  noarie,  Baaover,  saze-Weimaiv  Btmcm,  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  Tlie  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  successor  of  the  Landgrave,  whose  territory 
was  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphah'n,  establish- 
ed by  Bonaparte.  The  states,  consisting  of  the 
nobles,  the  prelates,  and  the  lepmeeaWtvei  ef  the 
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cities,  are  some,  though  hut  a  feeble,  chock  on  the 
sovereign,  and  their  power  is  not  accurately  deGn- 
ed. 

The  income  of  the  duchy  is  L.  380,000  Sterling 
the  expences  somewhat  esoeed  it  The  debt 
about  L.  400,000,  which  was  m  novelty  ia  Uc 
Caaad  beftre  the  eeeapation  ef  it  by  Ftaece.  The 
army  is  reduced,  and,  at  pnaentt  oonsists  of  only 
2000  men  in  constant  pay,  and  16,000  that  exercise 
fourteen  days  in  the  year,  and  are  paid  diirinp  that 
term.  The  gerteral  lace  of  the  country  is  hilly,  in 
aone  parts  approaching  to  mountainous ;  but  none 
even  of  the  peak*  exceed  3100  feet  in  height,  and 
few  of  them  sio<k  The  vallies  between  uan  ara 
beaetiiii]^  pictureaque  md  highly  fertile.  All  the 
provlnoea  except  Fulda  and  Hanau  have  been  snr- 
veyed  and  mcnsurecl.  The  land,  under  the  plouth,  ■■i 
1,.W8,988;  fruits  and  gardens,  3f)3 ,i)(}G ;  mtadons 
and  pasture,  520,271 ;  woods,  I,():iO,S2 1 ;  and  wastes, 
waters,  and  the  scitea  of  towns  and  villages,  8J  1,226 
Heaiian  moreens  (abeotclcven-sixtccntha  ef  m  Engw 
liah  ner^.  The  twe  ptevinoea  that  have  not  been 
•tiYveyea  are  nearly  three  parte  in  twenty  of  the 
whole.  Wheat,  rye,  bnrley,  oats,  and  beans,  are  the 
grain  produced,  of  whicii  rye  is  equal  to  all  the 
others.  At  the  last  enumeration  of  the  cattle,  there 
were  39,572  horses  ;  475  asses ;  159,278  cows; 
365,897 aheep :  25,438  ^oaU;  and  139,173  swine. 
The  principal  mineral  ia  iron,  of  which  about  6^fiOO 
qinnUds  iire  produced;  there  are  many  perta  abound- 
ing in  feeail  coal.  The  principal  manufactory  is  that 
of  linen,  the  coarser  kinds  of  which  have  j^iven  the 
name  of  this  duchy  to  most  of  tlie  eoni>e  utibleaciied 
linen  of  Euro})e.  The  other  articles  that  are  nece*. 
aary  for  dome^tic  use  are  made  in  the  country,  but 
fibw  are  exported.  The  teligieua  enomcrattona  are 
about  SSO,000:  Belbrmed,  140,000;  Lutberana, 
90,000 ;  Catholics,  8300;  Jews,  and  a  few  Mcanon* 
ites.   It  ia  divided  into  ten  provinces,  viz. 


Exictu  in 

ACR*. 

InhaUtaato. 

Cqitah. 

Lower  Hesso, 

Upper  Hesse, 

Hcrsfeld, 

Ziegenhain, 

I'rit/Iar, 

Schmaikalde, 

Fulda,  . 

Iscnburg,  . 

Hanau, 

Schauenbnrg, 

1,187,840 
S54,.540 
102,400 
13  8,. '140 
83,830 
70,400 
897,000 
58,800 
279,680 
J99«S80 

245,621 
61,200 
18,.S60 
27,922 
15,328 
23,000 
67,765 
♦7,457 
62.666 
46,911 

Cassel. 

.Marburg. 

Hersfeld. 

Ziegenhain. 

Fritzlar. 

Schmaikalde. 

Fulda. 

Biratein. 

Hanau. 

Bbitelen. 

The  principal  cities  and  their  population  are,  Cassel, 
19,000;  Hanau,  11,997;  Fulda,  7468;  Marburg, 
6470;  Hersfeld,  5222;  Schmaikalde,  46.97;  Rin- 
telen,£666;  and  Fritzlar,  S266 :  the  smaller  dtiee 
and  market  towns  are  about  eigb^,  but  the  iat 
greater  pert  of  the  idudwtaata  live  in  the  villages. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  a  grand  duchy  on  the  banks  of  Hi 
the  Rhine,  which  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  ~ 
it,  and  is  its  prinoipal  boundary  on  the  weatern  side 
in  tibe  northern  part.  ThesoIcgev«nuBant]B,atpi«> 
S  0 
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Mot,  IB  lbs  Gnod  Dvk^  bathmhm  fltig^i 
to  enmae  the  ttaici  tfiit  yetr  (1890),  tmA 

a  free  conititution.  The  revenues  amouat  to 
L.  500,000  Sterling,  but  are  iMuffident  to  meet  the 
expenditure.  Tlic  taxes  »re  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Germaoy,  ami  the  debt  vcrj'  heavy. 
The  rnilitary  furce*,  though  reduced,  ttill  reach  to 
nearly  7000  men,  and  a  militia  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Aa  •  iriiole,  the  duchy  may  be  Urmed  hilly 
tKher  tiwa  wwwfinow,  ihpwli  Mae  of  ibekiUi 
■MMirfOUOliwtnilie^^  b  tlie  Mirllicra  pM^ 
Mtbe  hilU  the  land  is  -t  jr.y.  in  the  »al!ie*  a  hesTy 
•0(1.  In  t!iL-  «uu;hi:rn  [mti,  the  ftoii  is  generally 
•andy,  and  ^ome  of  it  t<j;  ^:\y  t'.>  ^citute  of  vegetalire 
power.  More  com  ia  erown  than  it  geaeraily  con* 
MBiedt  but  that  arim  mm  the  lover  damn  being 

triet  with  Mi,  nuU,  madder,  clof«r>«nd,  potad^, 
honey,  and  wax,  and  with  manufactures  of  yam  and 
lir.f-n.  The  religious  denominations,  and  their  num- 
berf,  are,  366,000  Lutheran?,  1  tO.fJOO  Caitliohrt, 
98,000  Rcfonned,  15,000  Jews  und  lOOO  .Menoon- 
Tbcftt  vc  more  noblea  with  extenaitre  catatea 
io  lbs  Mber  paru  of  Geraany,  aad  the  p«a 
» h  •  Hai*  daftqr  till  they 
itbejMT  18U. 
~  nMdt  b  divided  ial» 


Enrm  ia 
BoglMb 
A<ns. 

StarlcMilMiif. 
BbioUilIcM^ 
Upper  HcM^, 

890,969 
161,701 
S48.fi74 

Meats. 

The  principal  cities  and  their  populatioD  ia  as  follow : 
McDti,  95,851 1  Darmitadt,  15,450:  Offenbach, 
OVMt  WoroM,  0SS6;  Geiiaeo,  5500;  BioMs, 
8S9S;  Abfetd.  3019;  Lauterbach,  3880;  Biadea- 
Itenf,  9666 :  and  Friedburg,  25*S. 
Mccklc*.  Mecklenburg  Scharerin,  a  ^rand  dudiy  in  the 
tail  Schwe-  north,  i«  bounded  on  that  §ide  by  the  Baltic,  on  the 
east  by  I'ruMia,  on  tlic-  south  by  i'rtissia  and  Hano- 
ver, and  on  the  wcat  by  the  Danish  dominiona.  The 
sovereign  has  Us  powvr  divided  by  aa  Matably  of 
tb«  atitM,  nbsaiMC  to  m^mL  ibo  fiomoM^  mi  to 
MBCtioii,  but  sot  to  wlglnalo  laws,  the  immms 
amount  to  about  L.  210,000  annimlly,  ami  ncurly 
tquais  the  expenditure  ;  the  debts  of  the  duchy  arc 
not  raorc  tlian  L.  3(X),tXJf»,  and  are  diminishing,  and 
the  taxes  are  light.  In  1817,  the  army  was  reduc- 
ed to  9600  men,  which  is  the  contingent  to  Che  ttmjf 
•f  the  eoofedcnttioa.  The  whole  of  the  coantry  u 
m  part  of  that  vaat  plain  wbidi  estaoda  along  the 
ahorei  of  dw  Baltic  Sea.  The  agricultural  produc- 
tions  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  and  beans. 
Wheat  is  about  equal  in  quantity  to  rye.  Barley  is 
-  much  more  than  oats.  The  com  exported  in  some 
years  has  amounted  to  L.  260,000  Sterling.  The 
acarcttj  of  wheat  in  England,  during  some  years  of 
the  late  war,  gave  a  great  stimtdus  to  the  cultivation 
•fthatgadayaadhaataadedieiaifaovoiu  i^grical- 


i  M  ifwedeo,  where  ibeea  w  elways  a  i 

The  dochy  is  rather  celebrated  for  its  breed  «f 
horses ;  the  cows  produce  butter  beyond  the  coo- 
sum  pti  on ;  and  the  sheep,  » ho;e  race  i»  becoming 
uiixcd  by  MeritKM,  is  impraving  in  the  fiacacsa  of  the 
wool.  The  trade  of  31eckiei)burg  is  benefited  by 
the  river  Elbe,  which  runs  on  iu  southern  border, 
awi  bf  the  parte  of  Bottock  and  WImw,  ow  lha 
ehaiaa  of  tbia  Bakie ;  the  principal  part  of  its  cam 
it, however,  sent  through  the  free  c:t:c«  jf  Hjinburg 
and  Liibeck.  Nearly  ilie  whole  oi  i^.c  a^i.  oiujiis 
are  of  the  Lutheran  confession  ;  the  other  ^ccti  tire. 
Catholics,  800:  Heibrmed,  SOO:  and  the  Jew>, 
In  Rostock  is  a  university,  and  there  are 
,    ~  lar  ail  dMH  af 

I  in  tta  doefaf 
The  dfffirieoa  are  as  follow : 


Extent  ia 
EafElbh 
Aero. 

lahsbitinu. 

Meckleobai)|^ 
Cuttrowj  .  • 
ScbwenOi 
Wismar,   .  . 

Rostock,   .  . 

1,906,581 
830,650 

93.680 
M)f  V  the  city 

167,400 
140^800 
^  MkSOO 
11,400 
14sS34 

Schwetin. 
Gaatfow. 
Bitaow. 
WiMar. 

Roatoefc. 

The  cities  and  their  population  are,  Rostock,  14,SS4; 
Schwerin,  10,103;  Gustrow,  7074;  VViamar,  6692; 
nwcbeni,  9999 ;  Ladwiotaiat  (lha  iciidciioa  afthe 
Ofaad  Dafce),  9160;  Bitaow,  9659  ;  end  DctieB 

burp,  2317. 

Na5«ju,  a  dudiy  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Pnis-Xa 
sian  domiiiion»,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Hesse  Catsel,  and  a  part  of  the  south,  where 
it  joins  the  tairitorj  of  Aankfort.  The  duke  was 
an  abioiuto  ■Oien<|,B  till  ISIT,  when  a  cooatitutioa 
wai  prooatdgaiad,  bj  which  bis  aotboritj  is  divided 
with  the  staica,  bat  the  operation  of  tUa  new  eoasti* 
totion  w  yet  very  doubtful.  The  revenue  is  ^ut 
L-  ISO,(.KX);  the  ex|ieriiiittrre  iirt  quite  equal  to  it; 
and  the  surplus  is  carried  to  a  suikai^  fund  to  extin- 
guish a  debt  amounting  to  L.  SW.CKK.).  The  military 
establishment  is  now  reduced  to  16i$8  regulars, 
the  remainder  for  the  contingent  must  be 
froaa  tho  aulitii^  which  coaprebeade  all 
afaetoea  aad  twenty-five,  win  aoaM  ftw 

tions. 

The  country  is  generally  hilly,  in  some  places 
mountainous,  and  ul>ouiids  with  mineral  springs, 
which,  at  Wiesbaden,  Longenachwalbach,  and  espe- 
cially Seltzer,  h  ive  ubtain«l  great  celebrity.  From 
the  im,  afiOOfiOO  stono  bottlai  are  annaeUy  fiUad 
fbr  diilant  eoesiagqitiae.  The  lead  ia  thoa  appeo* 
priated;  under  the  plough  401,718  roorgens ;  in  mea- 
dows 139,350;  vineyartf  11,587;  woods  525,905; 
tlic  barren  and  waste  land  1()S,|);50  Nassau  niorgens, 
which  are  to  LDgliish  acre«  a^i  27  is  to  2$.  The 
best  wines  of  Germany,  the  Johanisbcrg,  with  some 
other  exquisite  kinds,  are  produced  in  the  duchy.  It 
addom  raises  sufficient  corn  for  the  consumption,  bat 
pajafbrwhatitfoyBnaiaitaaiMb  Itawbaatiaaf 
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excellent  qualitj.  Tb»  tktM  conn*  rotation  is  g». 
nerally  praciited,  and  die  land  w  nraall)'  ploughed 
wilh  oxen.  In  tlic  year  1818»  tlie  nunibi  r  of  liorses 
was  9735;  aMts  and  mulen,  G06 ;  cows,  175, (iSO; 
•heep,  172.737  ;  swine,  tii.lDi;  and  goaU,  10,979. 
The  manufacturLS  are  very  inconsiderable;  and 
though  llicre  are  mine*  <>l  silver,  lead,  and  iron 
vorked,  their  pradace  i»  but  trifling.  Tbe  two  de> 
■eminatioM  or  Phtteatants,  now  united  in  wbat  h 
ctJU'tl  the  Evan^jelical  Cliurch,  are  161, l65;  the 
Catholics  arc  133,011;  the  Jew»,  5529;  and  a  few 
jcatterud  Mennonite  fainilica  amount  to  about  350. 
There  is  no  univeraity,  but  the  youths  of  good  fami- 
lies generolly  study  at  Gottinger. 

The  duciijp  is  divided  into  twcuty-ei|[bt  portions, 
called  Jttrtiee  end  DoMain  BaiUwicbh  ni  the  capital 
of  each  of  which  is  an  inferior  eoart  of  law.  The 
whole  |)opulaiian,  when  enumerated  in  1817,  wa» 
304,796. 

Wiesbaden,  th«  capital  of  the  dukedom,  contau.s 
5138  resident  inhabiunts;  and  in  the  season  of  the 
hathi"gt  ia  tana  jean,  sees  between  9000  and 
10,000  vUtonk  Tne  other  cities  are  very  small. 
Dillenberg  has  S502;  Liniba^5UWS{  Weilbiwg» 
2171:  and  Riidesheim,  8035.  There  89  aaMu 
cities  ami  market  towns;  60*5  village*;  «Bd  1186 
Qobl«nHru'&  ieala  and  isolated  tarms. 

Oldenburg,  a  duchy  bouniled  by  the  territories  of 
Uwnever  on  every  aide,  except  towards  the  north, 
wliew  it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean.  It  liai»  bMMteif  two  Maail  Mrtiooa  of  tmu 
tory  oa  tbe  nordi  elde  of  tbe  Elbe  fit  Hobleiii,  from 
whence  it  is  called  tl.c  Hnrliy  of  Holstein-Olden. 
burg.    Tlic  duke  is  au  iboiute  sovereign,  uncon* 
trolled  by  an  ass^eiubl}  i  ftl  l  ■itates,  though  a  consii- 
ttttioo  ia  in  cootenpiation  to  cstabiisli  lli«iir  meeting. 
The  fevenee  i*  cdoobtcd  at  L.  120,000  Sterling. 
mi  the  expeBtitniw  at  aoauthiDs  leu;  the  debt  is 
wry  triaing.  The wrmf  is  nduoeil  to  1650  regulars ; 
and  if  tbe  cor/rdt  ration  should  demand  tbe  contin- 
gent, they  nmy  be  inaile  ty  reach  2180  by  draughu 
or  enlistment  from  the  miJitia.    The  whole  land  is  a 
plain  mostly  of  barren  sands,  but  with  some  rich 
Boeadows  on  which  oxen  are  fattened,  and  much 
batter  «Bd  cbeeae  i*  made.  The  dams  to  prevent 
famadationa  en  tbe  ridMet  land  are  numerous  and 
C3(;irn&ive.   The  larger  portion  <^  tbe  faiaa  we  not 
Hi  vtl  ages,  but  at  a  distance  from  eadi  olber  in  the 
centre  of  the  land«.  The  principal  productions  from 
tbe  ploughed  land  are  rape-s«ed  and  flax  from  the 
narshes.    The  upper  land  produces  only  rye  und 
peUtoaa,  and  tbe  crops  of  them  are  very  scanty.  A 
MSanti^  of  wood  is  compensated  hf  titif  Sat  fuel. 
Tbe  salted  beef,  bacen,  hamiw  aad  MMipfB^  an  Iba 
means,  by  the  sale  of  wfaiob.  tbe  iababitaole  procnre 
cloihiiiu  and  other  comforU.    The  number  of  inha- 
bitanu  is  225,889 ;  the  distinction  of  religions  is  not 
ascertained;  the  fur  greater  part  are  Lutherans,  who 
bttVeSl  churches;  the  CathoiiC4,  SI  ;  and  the  lie- 
fitnaedf  ft  Education  is  more  neglected  than  in  any 
stiier  MM  of  Germany.   The  whole  extent  of  the 
•nrflMSe  m  9690  English  miles,  or  l,488,«K>«ciea. 
'Hh!  capital  city,  Oldenburp,  contains  5822  inhabit- 
anu;  tlie  otiiers  are,  Jever,  3400;  Haamie)warden, 
I  EUMvMOSt  taAEmbm  ba 


Uotatet9,a341.  The  pepnlationii,  except  Mecltlco*  ticmiMy. 
bni^,  the  least  dense  of  any  state  ni  Germany.  ^-^^""^ 

Brunswick,  a  duchy,  is  surrounded  by  the  Pru8- HtwaswlHi" 
«ian  doiiiiuiou*  on  every  side,  except  the  north* 
west,  where  it  joins  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  tlie  states,  who  have  the 
power  of  originating  laws.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
about  L.  380,000  Sterling ;  but  more  than  lialf  of  it 
•risee  from  tbe  patrimoaial  domaios  of  the  dnke. 
The  expenditure  is  reduced  below  the  income,  and 
the  debt  left  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  L.  1,000,000 
Stcrlinj:;  is  already  considerably  reduced,  and  is  ex* 
pected  to  be  extinguished  by  the  time  the  minority 
of  the  dulce,  who  wos  born  io  1804,  expires.  The 
regular  troops  are  now  reduced  below  liOO  men, 
and  the  leaaainder  of  the  conting^t,  when  needed, 
miet  be  supplied  by  draughts  from  the  militiai  The 
country  is  generally  very  pleasant,  well  cnltfrBtcd, 
arid  fruitful.  The  ploughra  land  is  -^91,57.1;  gar- 
uens  are  16,7^;  meadows,  42,0.59;  inferior  pas- 
ture, 207,751 ;  woods,  28i,i'23  ;  fish-ponds  and 
lalte^  2217  acres.  I'he  stock  of  live  cattle,  when 
last  enumerated,  consisted  of  50,300  horses ;  86,400 
coenaodcalvaes  856»965  ibMpi  goatet  116 
aMMendmdest  and  MSObhrea  of  beee.  Tbe  si* 
tuation,  near  the  Weaer  and  the  Elbe,  is  favourable 
to  comroerc**.  The  exports  of  linen  yarn,  linen 
cloth,  fine  wool,  wheat,  and  rye,  arc  computed  at 
L.  250,000  Sterling;  and  those  of  rap«-«eed,  oil,  and 
oil-cake,  of  hops,  madder,  vitriol,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
line,  cobalt,  and  some  HB^ec  wares,  at  L.  120,000 
Sleriiog.  A  part  of  the  Hvtn  finest  is  in  BrvMirid^t 

The  dhnstona  «(«» 


Extent  in 
Acns. 

InbaMiMits. 

f*  ■  ■■itiiala 

bSpRMIe 

WoUbnbuttle, 

.•ichoningen, 

llarii. 

Line,  * 

Weser, 

Ulackenburg, 

Ciqrof  Bruu-1 

wick,    .  / 
City  of  Wol-1 

fcnbuttle,  J 

291.840 

189,100 
133,760 

60,800 
161,280 

92,140 

56,593 

32,880 

19.&41 
15,748 
31,468 
16,317 

29,050 
6,800 

Wolfenbutlle. 

HelmatadL 

Langelshehn. 

Gandershcitn. 

Stadtoldendorf 

Blankenborg. 

The  population  of  the  other  cities,  besSdes  the  two 

noticed,  is  thuv  Hclmsudt,  .'•.259;  Holzmindcn, 
3304;  Blankenburg,  2768;  Kiinigsluttcr,  2493  ; 
Seheppeitstedt,  2030  ;  and  LuCicn,  -201 1.   The  rcli- 

Kis  Lutheran,  which  is  professed  by  all  the  in- 
tants  except  2073  Reformed,  lOM  Catholics, 
and  1048  Jews.  AU  religioos  are,  however,  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  regaro  to  all  dvil  rights.  The 
only  university,  that  of  Helmstadt,  bos  been  lately 
suppressed  from  motives  of  economy.  There  are 
several  public  schools,  and  the  superior  education  is 
received  firom  Gottingen.  Hie  Duke  of  Brunswick 
baa  die  the  Dnkedom  of  OlIb  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
Pnissiail  BrtHnce  of  Sikeia.   It  contains  508,800 


acres. 


an  pre 


SM  villageB,  and  87,800  in. 
•B»  about  L.99t,000  Sier- 
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ling,  but  it  is  involved  in  debt,  and  produces  no  in- 
come,  but  tlic  same  wise  administration  is  extended 
to  it,  ami  is  cx])ccteil  to  dear  the  incumbrance*. 

Saxe  Wciiuar,  a  grand  duchy,  divided  into  tiro 
distinct  portiuns  by  the  intervention  of  ihc  Prus>iau 
diatrict  of  Erfurt,  nod  tl»  dnchy  of  Saxe  Gotba. 
Tbe  aovereign  itaalited  bjr  n  aiembly  of  iheitalMit 
bjrwhom  aev  b«a  miist  be  tanctwiied  and  miw 
taxes  imposed.  Ttie  revenm  ia  about  L.  150,000 
Sterh'ng,  anit  so  far  txcet<Is  ttie  expenditure  as  to 
be  enabled  to  a|)|>ly  L.  iXXX)  per  annum  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt  incurred  by  expelling  the  Irencli, 
which,  in  1818,  wax  L.  600,000  Sterling.  The  taxes 
are  very  light,  and  tba  atandine  army,  with  the  ex- 
caption  of  tkrec  companiei  wbieh  ara  not  fiillt  ia 
id>o1i*hed.  The  militia  will  form  the  contingeat  if 
h  should  be  re(jaired.  The  eastirn  p  ;rt  of  the 
duketiom  is  lif,'ht  sandy  land,  cultivKlid  on  the  three  _ 
course  rotation,  and  producing  mucii  more  rye  than 
wheat.  The  western  pcirt  \^  mountainous,  and,  in 
the  vallayi,  contains  sorou  excellent  land.  The 
niifacttiivs  are  but  triflings  barel;  enough  Sac 
tic  eonsumption. 

ft  lias  Ioi-.h;  been  tlie  most  favoured  scat  of  learn- 
iug  and  gtuius,  and  \\a^  yiroiluccd  so  many  great 
name;,  that  the  capital  Weimar  i*  considered  tlie 
Athens  of  Germany.  At  one  period,  three  of  the 
greatest  literary  men  were  living  there,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Herder,  and  of  the  inferior -ranka  of 
authors  Mucaeus,  Falk,  Kotsebne,  and  many  oth^rv, 
and  iiOHT  the  number  of  men  of  superior  abilities  ig 
considerable.  The  eslabiishroent  for  writing  and 
printing  boolcs,  and  for  composing,  cngravinu'^,  and 
priming  maps,  is  perhaps  the  largest  literary  under- 
taking m  Europe. 

The  religion  ia  Lutheran,  but  other  aecta  have 
eqnd  righM;  they  are,  6100  Refenned,  100  Catho* 
iica,  1100  Jews,  and  a  few  Mennonites.  It  is  di- 
rided  into  two  principalities,  Weimar  and  Eisenach. 
Wiemar  contains  ()*>0,;rJO  acres,  and  l.'iT.OoO  in- 
habitants. £i«enach  cuntains  '2S(j,71^U  acre»,  and 
65,549  inhabitants.  The  University  of  Jena  is  in 
this  duchy,  and  waa  formerly  vcnr  celebrated,  but 
late  even  t^  have  dhnlniahed  it  miicn.  Tiie  citiea  and 
population  of  them  are,  Weimar,  8292 ;  Ei«enach, 
H'2.5'i :  JfQQ,  4459,  beaidea  the  university :  Neu- 
stadt,  StiH) :  Apold.i,  3056:  Bejrda,  Oilheim, 
2187  ;  and  ilmtnau,  2110. 

Saxe  Gotha,  a  duchy  divided  by  the  dominions  of 
Prusia  and  Saxe  Weimar.  The  duke  govema  with 
the  interrenttoo  of  the  states ;  the  tcvenaaa  amount 
to  about  1*15(^000  SterUiigjione  laen^  ia  ob. 
•erred,  but  the  revetiue  ia  tnpposed  to  exceed  the 
expenditure,  and  nearly  to  oxiinf;uis!i  tlic  debt  of 
the  general  government.  The  regular  troops  are 
1 960  men,  being  more  than  the  contingent.  It  i.i 
a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  wcH  cultivated  country, 
yielding  eveiy  tbbg  necessary  for  subsistence  and 
mnch  for  commercaw  In  the  prorinoe  of  Aitenbui^g 
the  enltivatora  ara  the  ridieat  and  noat  alciUU  in 
(iermnny.  In  every  part  arc  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  woolleo,  and  various  other  articlea,  and,  be* 
sides  » hat  ia  conaBBifd  al  bone*  much  ine  mol  ii 
exported. 

The  whole  ef  Saxe  Getlui  b  that  iae  coca  bear* 


ing  land,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  the  GenmiT- 
Golden  Mountains  of  Thuringis.    It  ia  mostly  very  '^'^ 
elevated  land  ;  anil  the  city  ot  Gotho,  the  capital,  by 
the  measurement  of  Baron  Zach,  is  ascertained  to 
1 200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  divided 
into  two  principaiitiea,  that  of  Gotha  and  of  Ahea* 
boig.   Gotha  extenda  over  406^300  acrea,  and  hai 
1011,(01  inbabitantr.   Altenborg  it  848,l60  aocf, 
ahd  contains  81,936  Inhabitants.   The  religion  of 
tlie  dui.liy  is  lAithcran,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
are  of  tliat  prolV>sioM.    'i'liere  are  no  sufficient  nnra* 
bers  of  tlie  Catholics  or  KL-fornied  churches  to  have 
eKtahlieilrment«,  but  the  Herunhaters  or  Moravians 
have  a  considerable  community. 

The  cities  and  their  populadoa  are,  Gotba,  ll,08Q; 
Ahenburg,  10,164;  Rinhild,  5984;  RoandNUA 
4178;  Eisenberg,  SMS;  CNlTdniff,887Si  aadWd> 
tershausen,  8.S10. 

Saxe-Coburg-S,ialfeld,  a  duchy  adjoining  to  Saxe 
Gotha.    The  duke  is  sovereign,  and  aa  yet  without  ^^JJ^ 
assembling  the  states.  The  revenue  is  about  L.60,000 
aterlii^.  The  expenditura  ia  naarlj  e^l,  the  debt 
nneertaln.   The  fbrces  are  rednocd  to  950 


The  ancient  (iDsstssions  are  hrlty  ;  the  new  act|uin- 
tions  are  more  k-vrl.  The  rotation  of  craps  is  al- 
most universally  a  fallow  crop,  winter  com,  and  then 
summer  corn ;  but  a  clean  fallow  is  occasionally  in- 
troduced. The  cowa  wn  die  iMNt  impoitant  live 
atock;  but  the  aheep  are  namefons,  and  all  af  the 
Une  wool  kind.  The  only  large  manpfactoiies  aieof 
linen.  Some  copper  and  a  little  silver  is  produced 
from  the  mine*.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Luthe- 
ran, of  which  there  are  70  ( 1:  i  '  t;ei.  The  Catholics 
have  115,  and  the  Ileformed  It  is  dividetl  ioto 
three  principalities,  vi/.  Coburg,  Saalfeld,  and  Licb- 
tenbeig.  Coburg  ia  129,280  acrei,  and  cootaiea 
S5,9S7  lubaibitaDta.  flaalAld  ia  115,840  acrea,  aad 
has  2l,39S  inhabitwita.  lichtcnberg  is  152,330 
acres,  and  contains  96,315  hhabifant!>.  The  cities 
are,  Coburg,  with  8  I  1-  inhali'imi  ^  ;  Su'tVld,  with 
3497  ;  and  Wendell,  with  200;;,  Ltijdes  some  smal- 
ler ones. 

$axe>Meineiigen,  a  duchy,  divided,  like  all  these 
amallcT  indMendendea,  by  the  intervention  of  the*^ 
dominions  of  other  sovereigns.    The  duke  is  check- 
ed by  the  assembly  of  the  states  in  financial  matters. 

The  revenues  amount  to  about  L.S5,00<)  jtfra'iniini, 
of  which  L.ia,(XX>  arises  from  the  hcredit.iry  do« 
mains.  Of  this  income  from  the  domainR,  the  forest 
forms  two-fifths.  The  contingent  of  troops  is  544 
men;  but  there  is  no  army,  and  the  militia,  in  caae 
of  need,  most  form  that  part  of  the  defence  of  Ger- 
many. The  eotmtry  is  very  moantalnona,  especially 

the  I'nterland.  wliieh  dipplays  scenery  of  the  most 
benutifu!  and  picturesque  kind.  The  three  course 
s\  sleni  of  husbandry  iii  generally  followed ;  but,  in 
many  parts  of  the  hills,  it  is  too  cold  for  wheat  or 
even  rye,  and  little  besicles  oats  is  grown.  Nat* 
witfaatanding  the  growth  of  potatoes  is  veryi 
rive,  Hie  duchy  is  compelled  every  year  to 
supplies  of  corn  from  Ravaria.  In  spite  of  the  ge- 
neral coldness  of  the  country,  in  some<i|  tlto  alter* 
eti  deep  valiiu^",  ^  I'DT.,  s  to  pL'i  h_'i  I  Mil),  riiiif  wIM 

ia  made.  Flax,  tobacco,  and  wood,  ar«  the  prioci* 
pal  predmiBM.  The  iMer  fi  cm  ini*  Aom  Ab 
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Ommutr-  pUtes  a»ed  for  swonUhMthih  ImoIbI  of  looking 
W  y  '^''glB8ge>.  and  binding  flomnMNi  bootti,  wfateh  V  Am- 

tributt'd  over  the  continent.  Many  toys  for  children 
arc  made,  and  some  Other  wooden  wares,  wliieli  more 
th»[i  pay  tor  what  few  comrnoditicis  arc  wanted 
from  other  countries.  The  religion  of  the  country 
is  aimovt  exclusively  Lutheran,  for  there  are  no 
ehurcbn  beloqgiaK  to  aoy  other  sect  of  Christian*. 
A  eominuni'tfof 600  Jews  lire  by  thenudm  in  Un. 
terlanJ.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions.  Unterland 
conUins  IHO.iBO  acres,  and  40,64'3  inhabitants; 
Obcrland  contains  (i8,4 HO  acres,  and  15,626  inhabit- 
•nti).  The  only  ciiy  m  Meiningen,  where  the  duke 
has  «  superb  palace,  and  an  open  library  of  SiyOOO 
volumes.  The  inhabitants  of  it  are  4200. 
ItaeHiM-  Saxe  Hildburghausen,  a  small  duchy,  seporatad 
from  the  dominions  of  SHU  CoblHf .  oad  gotenwd 
by  a  duke  of  a  younger  bmeh  of  lliak  ftmily.  It' 
lies  upon  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  Thuringian 
mountains,  ft  does  not  i^row  all  the  corn  it  needs, 
though  j)otatoes  are  much  cultivated,  and  its  stock 
ofctttld  14  very  tsmall.  It  contains  coal  miaeSi  rock 
Mlt»'  Hid  Otltlpring!!.  The  religion  i^i  LotfafltOO,  bat 
tbwo  il  one  reformed  church.  The  revenue  is 
aboot  L.90,O0O  Sterling,  and  its  expences  nearly 
equal.  It  has  no  regular  troopt.  It  contains 
180,480  acres,  atid  the  inhabitants  are  30,629.  The 
city  of  tlildburghaqtea  «oot«nt  9889.  JobMbiMoli, 
aodEisfcld  3414. 

Mecklenburg-Strelita,  a  grand  duchy.  It  is  in 
•oaae  degreo  at  tbo  Iqpalalifo  bond  with  Meeklen* 
b(»R-8c»werhi,  as  dio  Mate*  of  both  daduet  es* 
semble  togi tln  r.  The  reventits  are  rthim  L.  t5,000 
Sterling,  and  the  expenditure  is  nearly  as  much. 
The  debt*  are  very  triflirig.  The  troops  arc  reduced 
to  IS6  men,  and  the  contiogent,  of  7l7i  must,  if 
needed,  be  made  up  from  the  militia.  The  country 
Je  noatlr  taody  laod»  intetoiixed  with  lakes  and 
wooda.  The  tbreeoomeroiatiaii  of  hoilNUidfjr  pre- 
vails in  some  parts,  but  in  otiiers  the  convertible 
system  is  followed,  and  is  extending.  The  principal 
productions  are  corn,  potatoes,  flux,  hcni[),  hop*, 
and  wood.  The  maitutkclurcH  arc  linen,  and  some 
woollen  cloth.  Almost  the  whole  population  is  of 
tbo  Lutheran  confession ;  what  few  Catholics  and 
Hefoiwed  there  are,  are  supplied  with  occasional 
littgfmm  firon  Fkussia,  but  they  have  no  church. 
It  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Strelits  and  Ratify 
burg.  Strelitz  is  iS.'i.OOO  acres,  and  contains 
60,033  inhabitants  ;  and  lUt^eburg  107,520  acres, 
and  contains  ll,7;^i  inhabitants.  The  cities  are. 
New  Strelitz,  with  ■^5'Z5  ■,  New  Hrandenburgh,  with 
fil+o  ;  and  Old  Strchtz,  with  '.iO'Jil  inhabiUnts. 

Lippe  DitiBoMt  •  principaiiM  betweeo  the  Fktia> 
slan  provinoe  of  Westphalia  and  Heaee  Caste).  The 
revenue  is  about  L.  18,000  Sterling,  the  expenditure 
nearly  the  same  ;  the  debt  trifling ;  and  the  standing 
forces  are  reduced  to  a  sin^'i'  tuttalion  of  GUO  men. 
The  country,  though  mountoiuous,  is  fruitiui,  and 
produces  much  corn,  potatoes;  and  the  forests 
jpidd  flUMh  wood.  The  breeding  and  iatteniog  of 
cattle  ia  «  hr||e  part  of  to  hnibon&ry.  Flax  k  grmm 
in  large  qoantities,  and  making  linen  is  the  princi* 
pal  maoutactory.   The  inhabitants  are,  6&,iOO  Re- 


extent  ii  S77>1A0  ooim.  The  dtiee  we,  Lmtgt, 
wHh  997S>  aod  DetaneM,  wMi  8870  hihalNtanie. 

Schwartsburg-Soodershauscn,  a  principality  in  the  SthwtJU. 
Thuringian  mountains.  lis  revenues  arc  estimated 
at  L.-20,0<JO  Sterling  annually,  but  are  not  very  ac** 
curately  kaowu.  it  has  no  rraular  forces,  but  must 
supply  iu  contingent  of  4dl  fraaa  tho  wOitku  All 
the  iubabttanta  are  Liitbena%  eaecpt  a  retf  feir 
CathoUca,  and  amoinitCo  M^IMK  Iha  extent  of  the 
land  ia  245,760  acres.  It  has  two  cities,  Arnstadt, 
with  4300,  aud  Sonderhausen,  with  St 00  inhabit* 
ants. 

Sch«  art;?hurg.Kudoktadt,  a  principality  adjoining  schw»rtz- 
to  Sonderhausen.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  rather  ^SS***"* 
hilly,  not  mountainous.  It  yields  much  com,  pet«< 
toes,  flax,  and  cattle.  It  has  semevahiabte  tnnce  of 
Irott,  lead*  cobalt,  and  rock  salt.  The  revenue  is 
about  L.45,000  yearly.  The  only  regular  force  is 
a  single  company.  Tiic  inhabitants,  ;)3,9tO,  are  all 
of  the  Lutheran  confession,  except  a  few  Catholics, 
who  are  found  in  the  capital.  The  extent  is  1<)7,5C3 
acres.  The  cities  are,  Hudolstadt,  with  410O,  and 
Fiwikenhauscn,  with  SOOO  inhabitanU. 

Anhal(>Dcana«  a  daoh/  oit  the  left  bank  of  the  AxiuMk*- 
Elbe,  and  on  both  ndea  it  die  ilver  Moldati.  On  "■^ 
the  \efi  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  is  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  and  is  highly  productive,  yielding  good  crops 
of  corn,  abundance  of  fruit,  with  rape-seed  and  oil, 
flax,  madder,  and  tobacco.  The  only  manufacture, 
that  of  linen,  k  leiy  amall.  1%e  revenue  is  about 
L.70,000  per  Mmmmt  and  tlie  Mate  haa  no  debte. 
The  n^twy  ia  noauaaHy  600  wen,  but  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  them  arc  in  service  at  the  same 
time.  The  inhabitants  are,  .IS.Ot?,  parti)'  I^uthe- 
rans,  partly  Reformed  ;  the  former  have  21,  the  lat- 
ter 32  churches.  The  Jews  arc  about  J20O.  The 
extent  is  232,320  acres.  Dessau  containa  9600  ln» 
habitaim ;  no  other  pfau»  has  2000. 

AnhduBecBbttrg,  a  duchy  extending  fitom  |lieAi^i> 
Elbe  to  the  Hartz  forest,  and  through  which  the  B«iataw|. 
Saale  runs.  One  part  of  the  territory  is  very  pro- 
ductive of  corn,  the  otiier  portion  abounds  in  mines 
of  Iml,  iron,  and  coal,  and  has  one  silver  mine, 
which  produces  annually  about  5000  ounces  of  that 
metal.  The  inbabitanta  are  87,046,  nearty  equal  in' 
Lutheran*  and  Relbnned.  The  nvwina  ia  abont 
LMJOOOt  tbt  taxee  low,  and  the  icguhv  annjr  not 
more  than  190  men.  The  extent  is  ?I9,968  acre*. 
The  cities  ami  liieir  inhabitants  are,  Bernburgi 
4850;  Wallenstedt,  'Z5()0  ;  and  Har/.gerode,  2ir»«. 

Anhttlt-Kothcii,  a  duchy  lying  in  four  portions,  on  Anhati^Ro*' 
both  sides  the  river  Elbe.    1  he  wlwh  is  a  level  pidin,  t 
with  scarcely  any  derated  land.    On  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  it  bpeor  and  iandyi  on  the  right  bank, 
productive  in  corn  and  flax.  Some  of  the  fields 

yield  the  greatest  infrr:iti;  of  any  soils  in  Sr:-.riry. 
The  income  is  about  I  ,^;,00Q  Sterling;  but  it  is 
b ur  li  11  il  with  a  hi  iv  ,  Irbt  of  L.140,000.  Both 
are  under  a  commission,  who  regulate  the  otpences,. 
and  apply  the  savings  to  diminish  the  debt.  IthM 
no  rgfolar  troops.  The  extern  la  iK)7,160  acrea. 
The  inhabitanii  are  Luthcrana  and  Refbraied.  TIm 
former  have  19,  the  latter  28  parish  priests.  The 
only  city  ia  Kothen,  which  contains  5500  inhabits 
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Ueut,  younger  bra&cb,  a  prtacipality  divided  Into 
several  dittricta,  and  much  separated  by  the  inter- 
veoUoD  of  other  states.  It  is  generally  m  igriouU 
tural  country,  producing  corn,  potatoes,  ana  6tx. 
It  breeds  many  slit-ep.  the  race  of  wlu.  t  t,.;^  been 
improved  bv  a  mixture  with  thoso  tK^i  vii  iJ  ilte  finer 
kinds  of  wool.  Theru  are  some  inine«  of  iron.  A 
considerable  |Mrtion  of  cotton  goods  were  inaouiac* 
lured,  and  some  hosiery  ;  the  funncr  has  dintinished 
Bttdl  MBce  th«  pnc*.  Tb«  inlwhitanta  are  SA,90Si 
the  ezteitt  ts  te9,640  tent.  The  reteaue  h  thoot 

L.'-'fi.OOO  Sterliiit;.  The  national  Jebt  is  liquidatinf^ 
fast,  and  does  not  amount  to  quite  L.tiOOO.  It  1ms 
no  regular  troop*  ;  but  lliu  militiu,  which  is  orpa- 
aized,  iuu»t  supply  the  contingent  of  men, 
whenever  they  are  required.  The  cities  are,  Gera, 
with  7478  iababitMU)  ScUeiB  (the  «epital)»  with 
46*0  i  and  Lobnttein.  wiA  t7l6. 

Waldeck,  a  principality  surrounded  by  Praasia 
and  Hanover.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
filled  w  ith  mine?,  the  geology  ol'  which  is  less  known 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Geruiauy.  The  land 
is  generally  poor,  and  much  encumbered  with  stones. 
Evea  in  very  fruitful  years,  it  acarceljr  grows  suffi. 
ciont  corn  for  its  consmnption,  but  flSOtt  be  supplied 
IWhd  the  nejgbbouring  Ktutt^.  lie  poonr  popalatioB 
snbsist  almoat  wholly  on  potetoet.  In  abcaaliftil 
valley,  surrounded  f-  th  i  fty  hill*,  the  sprlnp  of 
Pyrmont  rise,  from  v>Lt(.i>  salts  are  made;  and  the 
place,  in  the  summer,  is  crowded  with  visitors.  The 
extent  of  the  dominion  i;>  293,970  acres ;  the  inha> 
bitanu  arc  il,S77;  the  revenue  is  about  L.M,000 
Sterling,  but  it  ia  very  deep^j  involved  ia  dehu  It 
hat  DO  fegolir  troops,  but  •  militia  ot  11,000 
men,  from  whom  the  contingent  of  51 R  must  be 
supplied  when  wanted.  The  cnpital  is  AroUen,  a 
town  of  ItiCXJ  inliabitont«.  There  is  no  city.  Pyr- 
monl  ha«  16U0  residents ;  but,  in  the  season,  has  fre> 
qtiently  from  2000  to  SOOO  who  repair  to  the  waters. 
ttim  800/200  to  SSO^OOO  bottlai  of  the  water  tie 
annnelly  aent  awaj. 

Hohcnzollcm-Sigmarinpcn,  a  duchy  nn  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which  runs  through  it.  The  coun- 
try ia  generally  poor,  and  produces  little  com.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  the  principal  busbeodry.  There 
are  some  isaa  aines,  and  some  stadl  waiMlftflMies 
of  torn,  jwn,  potaal^  glaM,a»d  jram^wiare*  Tbm  ei^ 
tent  n  998.1S0  acrea ;  the  Inhabitaott  87,09S.  Tfae^ 
are  all  Catholics.  The  revenue  is  about  L.  SO.OOO 
Sterling.  It.  lists  no  regular  troops,  but  some  miJitia: 
ili  contingent  is  iS70  men.  Sigmarinj^cn,  tlie  c  ,[  i- 
ul,  has  only  777  inhabitants;  ail  tlte  oUier  towns 
are  small. 

UohanioUefii>Hccluogent  a  principalis  on  tlie 
Swabhn  momitaina.   Ia  the  vaUiei»  ituwylMle, 

and  produces  more  corn  than  the  oonsumption  re* 
(]uires.  The  extent  is  68,480  ncr»:  the  inhabitants 
are  14, .'500,  all  Catli  li  ^.  'riir>  revenue  is  about 
L.  12,000  btcrling ;  tlie  debt  i6  annihilated,  and  the 
taxes  are  light.  There  are  no  troops,  but  militia ; 
tlie  oontingeat  is  145  awn.  Hecbiogen,  the  capital, 
ceotawa  MOO  iohabitants. 

Schauenburg-Lippe,  a  beaotiful  priacipdit]r  be* 
tween  Minden  and  Haaotar*  It  ia  itn  fortile  aad 
well  cidtjrated.  There  are  aane  valoMa  adaaa  of 


coal  in  it,  which  arc  extensively  n  orked.   The  ex-  CosM^f 
teat  ia  ISt^O  acres.    The  inhabitanu  are  9S,tiM)  '^'^ 
«bo  greater  part  of  whoaa  are  Luihemna;  but  in  two 
of  m  towns,  the  Refomed  ia  the  prevwling  party. 

The  revenue  is  about  L.  S2,000  Sterling,  wtiich  is 
principally  derived  from  the  sovereign  domams. 
There  is  one  company  of  regular  troops  in  s  small 
fortress  on  the  Stein.boder  lake.  .Tbe  capital,  Btidw* 
buj-g,  has  2060  iahabitaoti^  aad  aaotherplaae,  8iii> 
thigeB»  1461. 

Beat,  elder  branch,  or  Beat^Pboen,  a  princips-  Rios. 
lity  between  Prus.siian  Saxony,  Saxe  Gotha,  and  SaxeR*"'*' 
Weimar.  It  is  fruitful  in  corn,  and  aboundj  with 
cattle.  Iron  mines  art  .sn  ughi,  as  those  of  silver, 
lead,  and  copper  formerly  were,  thoueh  now  abeo« 
doned.  1  he  extent  is  93,36*0  acres;  u>e  inhab^aall 
are  88  855,  ali  of  the  I^atberaa  oonhssion,  There- 
venae  is  abott  L.  1S,000  fitadlng.  ThoM  ia  aa  » 
my.  The  capital  city,  Greis,  iuM  619*  iahdiliaat^ 
and  Zeulenrode  S6l5. 

Hc.sse  Homburg,  a  lanJgravate  between  the  dn-How- 
minions  of  Hesse  Cassel,  llavaria,and  Prussia,  ia  de-''"'^ 
tached  portions  :  some  part  of  it  is  very  mountainous, 
hat  the  vaUies  are  fruitful,  producing  com,  and  mj 
good  w&M.  The  extent  is  8i,480aorea.  The  inhabit* 
aalo  tOfiOO,  equally  Lathemo  and  Reformed .-  but 
there  are  a  few  Catltotica  and  Jews.  The  revenue  is 
about  L.  20,000.  Inhere  are  no  regular  tr(X)[)S ;  the 
contingent  is  200  men.  The  c.j})itai,  Mumburg,  con- 
taiiis  '.ijK'l  inhabitants,  and  Meisenhciai  1750. 

Licchtensteiu,  a  principality,  and  the  smallest  w-tiMkiS' 
vereign  state  in  Europe.  It  is  a  beautiful  small  val  '*''' 
lejr«  httwotn  Swilawland,  the  Tyrol  Mountains,  mi 
tM  Rhine.  It  is  a  highly  picturesque  comitry.  Hm 
principal  employment  is  cotton-spinning,  and  msking 
various  wooden  toys.  It  contains  .54(>5  inhabitants. 
The  extent  is  S^.p-iO  acres.  The  revenue  L.  4500. 
Its  contingent  is  55  men.  There  is  but  one  town, 
Badutz,  in  wludi  is  the  palace  of  the  prince,  aad 
the  iBbdMtaala  aaa  IBOOu  The  Priaoe  of  Liechtai* 
stein  possesses  estates  within  the  Aartrian  I 


th;it  nri:  iin  part  oi'  his  sovereigo^j  bail 
Jaci:  huu  A  very  Ijrgc  income. 

During  the  late  war,  all  tbe  free  or  imperial  cities'^a'** 
of  Germany  had  been  invdived  in  the  cnlamities 
that  attended  it,  and  were  ulliinately  merged  in  iIm 
fVaoofa  eaipire.  The  CoMese  of  Vseiuia  bM»  hew 
over,  resoscitated  fbar  of  Oieae  eitioo,  the  only  eoM 
which  were  adapted  for  independence,  and  formed 
llietu  into  republican  governments.  They  raav  thtis 
LiL-come  useful  points  of  union  iji.'wixL  tlir  ditli  ri-nt 
states  of  Germany,  and  connect  those  states  by  com- 
mercial relatiaoa  with  Aa  aioia  dlMant  panaai  ef 
the  ^oba.  , 

FrankAift  on  tfie  Maine.  IMsclQ^haa  haea  d6>'MMi^ 
dared  by  Congresa  the  head  of  tbe  free  cities,  for 
which,  from  iu  position,  extent,  and  acoommoda* 
tions,  it  i$  well  adapted.  Having  been  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  government  of  Geroiany,  many 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire  bad  palaces  within  it, 
which  iMve  siooe  been  converted  into  Itotels,  or  pri* 
eata  dwdUngs,  cooipoteot  for  the  reception  of  the 
nntnerous  diplomatists,  and  tlie  concourse  tibajr  a^ 
tract,  who  mast  ia  future  taice  up  their  rceidaace  hi 
lUi  ciM;  AadMWdors  from  aaah  af « 
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aUa  ta  Fhuilcrort;  and,  liqBiM—  wobo  ««j«thh|S| 
dw  other  European  poteotOtOt  !■>*•  OBTOJI  to  trwM* 

act  their  afiain  with  the  general  representativea  of 
the  country.  Thua,  Frankfort  may  now,  in  some 
measure,  he  coti!>i(icrud  a.s  the  metropolis  of  Gernia- 
ajr.  It  is  finely  situated,  has  a  uavigable  river,  and 
•  lortile  distrm  around  it,  and  is  one  of  the  mmt 
laogBifloont  lookiog  citiea  on  Um  Continent.  Its 
DMPBT  ostond*  oMr  two  loivMMid  aix  bu-ge  vtll^ao.. 
The  goremmeot  is  an  ariatocncj  fixuraod  on  tho 
amount  of  property ;  but  the  Jews,  who  are  both 
rich  and  numerous,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  it, 
or  to  live  indiscriminately,  hut  are  all  confined  to  a 
particular  quarter.  The  trade  of  Frankfort  is  not 
cooiiderabie,  nor  are  its  manufactures,  though  nu- 
mrou^  OStODiBtt.  A  great  many  very  large  money 
iroMOPtiBM  cepiie  hex  ;  and  it  i»  one  of  Uie  poian 
fFon  wliicfa  the  exeboaijeo  of  dke  omtaoejr  m»ny 
countries  is  very  much  mfluenced.  The  mhahsiants 
are  47.i>JO,  including  the  whole  territory.  Tlie  Lu- 
therans are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and  have  gained 
possession  of  all  the  public  offices.  The  churches 
are,  seven  Lutheran,  three  Catholic,  and  two  Re- 
formed; and  tin  Jein»  who  ere  10^000,  Junto  Mro 
•jmagogaet.  The  rerenneaof  the  itate  are  between 
L.  70.000  and  L.  80,000  Srcrllng.  The  militarv  force 
hi  oae  butt j1  ion  of  300  men.  The  fortifications  are 
levelled,  and  converted  into  most  prolific  gardens. 
Education  is  well  provided  for  by  schools  of  the 
higher  order  within  the  city,  and  parochial  schoob 
in  ail  the  vUlafot.  The  whole  evteat  of  laad,  io> 
eluding  the  acito  of  the  city,  town«,  end  villegeib  ie 
65,4-80  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  admirably 
cultivated  on  the  garden  principle,  and  produces  the 
bi'st  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables. 

llaaiibufg,  tlte  largest  of  the  free  cities,  and,  at 
one  period,  next  to  London,  the  greatest  commercial 
city  of  Europe.  Although  it  suffered  most  dreadful 
vtm  dttriag  the  ipradoailnance  of  France,  it  has  re- 
covered in  eonedapee  ftom  in  depreaaioa,  aad  it 
agiiin  a  plaoe  of  «Mt  hnpOTtiaee.  The  city  oon> 
taiii^  105,(100  inhabitants:  the  whole  territc^ry,  some 
towns  of  which  are  very  distant  from  it,  riy, 8.00. 
The  constitution  is  an  arislocrHcy,  founded  on  pro- 
perty :  but  the  Jews  are  excluded  from  power,  and 
restricted  to  Riidenoe  io  |iaiticiilT  pvtl  otiihe  tStj, 
The  wholo  govamaMnt  it  by  maaagenieai^  nlher 
,  then  by  lew,  treated  fa  die  Lnthenns,  who  fiwm  a 
Tory  great  majority  of  the  inliubitiinLs.  The  di»si- 
denU  are  fiOOO  Jews,  4000  Relornied,  2000  Callio- 
iici,  aiid  50  j  Ml  iiuonites  and  Moravians.  The  com- 
metce  of  Hamburg  consisu  in  tlte  export  of  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  various  countries  bordering  on  the 
Elbe,  or  the.  BavjgeUe  •tfeeau  that  empty  them^ 
eelve*  into  that  river.  Ite  imperti  oempriia  eU  ihoie 
foreign  luxuries  which  are  furnished  by  the  various 
countries  of  the  globe,  and  which  habit  has  rendered 
almost  indispensable  to  many  of  the  nation.t  of  T  l 
rope.  It  has  sotno  Urge  public  and  private  build- 
ings, but  all  have  a  heaviness  of  appearance ;  and 
the  atreeu  are  geoefaUy  narrow  and  giocmj*  In 
JS17,  the  n  umber  of  ahipe  that  entered  ttepottMra 
The  imporu  and  expoctt  are  too  vwiaia  t» 
ho  beta  eaamereled.  Veaasie  that  draw  mor«  thai 
I  AeK  water  owoat  oame  wiihia  the  ciftj.  k«t 


I  the  atneai.  The  whole  eateat  of 

the  territoiyt  induding  tin  lelta  of  the  ciqr  end ' 
towns,  is  S3, 840  acres  ;  tb^t  portion  of  the  lend  that 
is  not  in  gardens  is  sandy  and  poor.  The  revenne 
nmounte  to  about  L.  100,000  Sterling.  The  public 
debt  was  large,  nearly  L.  6,OCK>,UUO,  incurred  when 
under  the  French;  but  a  portion  since  the  peace  of 
i815(  hat  been  diminished  by  the  contribution  which 
fWaice  wet  compelled  to  pay.  The  regular  military 
are  1450  men.  The  other  towns  are,  i^rgedorf  with 
2000,  and  Ritiebattel,  with  Cruxhaven,  1819  inha* 
bitants. 

Bremen,  an  ancient  city,  witli  a  small  territory  Brencn. 
round  it.  The  city  contains  36,630  inhabitants,  tfie 
reU  of  the  dominion  1 1,900.  The  constitution  is  of 
a  denocratic  kind,  and  the  magistrates  are  changed 
cveiy  lix.  monthl.  Ite  aitualion  on  the  benin  of  the 
Weeer  le  Ihvoarable  fbr  foreign  trade,  and  for  trane* 
raitting  and  receiving  productions  that  de^iocnd  from 
the  ponit  at  Minden,  where  that  river  ceases  to  be 
navigable.  Tlie  greater  part  of  tlr  juk.  iiiiants  are 
of  the  Reformed  sect,  and  have  four  churches ;  all 
the  magistrates  must  be  of  that  coafewion.  The 
Lutheimie  have  one  church.  Tha  fevaoue  it  about 
I»  40,000  Sterling,  and  exeeede  the  expenditure. 

The  surplus  is  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Ktatc 
debt,  the  anaOUDt  of  which  is  not  made  public.  The 
military  force  is  ouly  railitia,  tlie  contingent  S8S 
men.  The  other  towns  are  V'egesack,  with  1534, 
and  Boradeldt,  with  1417  inhabitants. 

Liihedt,  a  free  ctij,  with  a  email  territory  aromd  Libidk 
It  on  the  river  Tkave^  which  rune  mto  the  Baltic  Sea. 
In  former  periods  It  wat  the  head  of  the  Henieatic 
League,  and,  in  that  capacity,  with  its  powerful 
fleets,  was  enabled  to  give  law  to  the  powers  on  the 
shores  of  tlie  Baltic.  It  is  now  much  reduced,  hav* 
ing  within  the  city  only  S;),060  inhabitants,  and  in 
the  surrounding  dependencies  11,400.  The  religion 
is  Lutbcrftn,  but  the  licformed  have  a  church,  though 
without  the  walk.  The  Jene  ai«  forbiddaa  to  live 
within  the  dty,  end  reeide  at  the  riOege  of  Itreelt* 
durf.  It  has  some  trade,  and  possesses  between 
eighty  ajid  ninety  ships.  The  income  of  the  state  is 
about  L.aT  '  '  Sit  riiig,  and  its  debts  are  heavy.' 
The  only  military  are  the  miUtia.  The  extent  of  ter- 
ritory is  96,000  acres.  The  other  towns  are  Trava- 
munder  with  94I1  and  Gencn  with  609  inhabitente. 

As  the  events  which  produced  the  deliverance  of  Recent  Hit- 
Germany  from  the  yoke  of  Fmnce  belong  to  tbe"*^' 
history  of  that  country  as  much  as  to  this,  our  no- 
tices o(  It  here  must  be  brief.  After  the  destruction 
of  that  vast  anny  which  penetrated  into  Russia,  al- 
moet  all  the  etetee  of  the  north  of  Germany^  with 
fnmk  at  tbenr  bead,  declared  war  egeiait  Fiaaee. 
An  araty  wat  qoiokly  collected  from  tho  French 
conscription,  and,  with  a  wonderful  celerity,  Bona- 
parte at  its  bead,  was  enabled  to  |>L'netr.ito  ir.tu  Sax- 
ony, to  threaten  Pnisisia,  and  exhibit  a  force  which 
he  supposed  would  overawe  Austria.  The  battles 
of  Lutsen  and  Dresden,  in  1813,  produced  an  ar- 
'  '  Kg  whose  continuance,  negotiations  fitr 
u  Jtatsia  and  PniMia  on  one  tide,  mat 
»«a  tha  ether,  were  cerried  en  under  the  me. 
I  of  dw  JBa^mr  af  Auitcia.  Ati 
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licmiutv  not  be  concki(l«d,  Autttkww  induced  le  jdo  the 
,^^,,  ,^,^  alliei  against  France.  Dari*^  thcae  periMa,  sipU 
'rit  had  risen  in  Germany  wfaich  animated  all  classea 
v«v^.^^or  its  inhabitants,  CO  that  those  powers  which  still 
clung  to  the  interests  of  France,  could  plice  no  re- 
iiancti  oa  the  support  of  their  subjects.  Boiiaparte, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  with  an  army  of  raw  troops 
from  his  own  dominions,  and  with  troops  of  doubtful 
fidelity  from  the  dominions  of  his  ailUelfWM  sur- 
founded,  and.  after  beioc  oompeOed  to  ictNat  ftam 
Dresden,  fought  the  hnportant  battle  orL«p«e 
agalni^t  the  armies  of  Russia,  Aii<^tria,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden.  The  issue  of  that  battle  was  not  consider- 
ed to  be  doubirul  from  its  coninicncennent,  but,  dur- 
ing tlic  coQie«t,  the  Saxon  division  of  the  army 
niarched  from  their  station  in  the  French  line,  and 
took  up  their  poaitioo  with  the  Primiam.  The  re- 
■nlt  of  the  tattle  wae  «  honied  retreet  ftom  Leipdc 
to  the  frontier  of  France,  w!ilch  was  then  the  river 
Rhine.  On  the  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  the  shattered 
reiniiins  of  (he  I'rench  ;i:  niv  were  interrupted  by  tlic 
forces  of  liavari.i.  A  ijattlo  was  fought  at  Hanau, 
about  tweh'e  miles  from  Frankfort,  which,  though 
gained  by  the  Freacb«  tended  only  to  beaten  their 
Sight,  and  to  the  loes  of  mach  that  remeined  of  thdr 
etorcs,  nrms,  and  ammunition. 

V\  the  end  of  the  year  1613,  the  French  were  to- 
tally expelled  from  every  part  of  Germany,  and  the 
OCcupfliion  of  Pari*  by  the  allies,  early  in  ISl  (•,  led 
to  general  tranquillity.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
■oon  after  met,  and  never  was  a  body  ofpleiupotepU* 
tries  plunged  into  euch  alebyrmth  of  diaodtiee.  The 
great  extent  of  country  thet  had  been  delivered, 
and  was  withoat  any  government,  the  number  of 
claims  urged  cither  from  previous  possession,  or 
from  active  service  in  effecting  the  deliverance, 
were  such  as  to  perplex  with  dilTicultios  that  appear- 
ed  to  be  nearly  insuperable,  and,  in  whatever  way 
they  were  tenainated,  unit  aecMnrOy  leave  great 
diaaatisfectioo.  They  were,  however,  bo  eettled  u 
to  leave  Gemmy  in  the  itate  deeeribed  ni  die  pre* 
cc<ling  pages,  and  whether  they  could  have  been 
adjusted  with  more  regard  to  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

The  return  of  BoM^Mirte  from  Elba  produced 
UMit  gigaatie  e&rte  «b  the  fen  of  «II  tteee  waaUer 
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I  who  had  been  tciMtated  in  their  domi*  cmtj 
tAem  by  bis  downfidl.  The  nonaber  of  troops  actu*  ru,^ 
ally  mustered  and  prepared  to  march  when  the  bttile 
of  Waterloo  toolc  place  and  suspended  them,  amount<y 
ed  to  more  than  1, '.300.000  men.  They  were  not 
indeed  all  armed,  but  many  more  men  could  have 
been  raised  if  arms  for  them  could  have  been  pro- 
cured. These  efforta,  added  to  the  coM^  excruooa 
made  in  the  war  of  the  dettvetRttoe,  have  aiifiwihii 
ed  with  debu  akBoitefei7atale.ei  bnodoedbAe 
detaOed  aceemit  of  then.  Tbete  debts,  however, 
have  not  been  solely  created  by  those  events.  The 
ephemeral  kinjjdom  of  Westphalia,  formed  for  Jo 
rome  Bonaparte,  extended  over  Hanover,  Bruiii- 
widc,  and  Cassel,  as  wdl  «&  the  circle  from  which  it 
was  denominated.  During  his  govemiucut,  all  the 
diliiHrent  portions  of  his  liingdoai  liad  tncunednit 
debts  in  executing  his  projects.  These  debto  were 
owing  to  individii.il-  nr  corporate  bodies  witliin  the 
dominions  attached  by  the  Congress  to  tbtir  n*» 
sovereign!,  and  those  princes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  were  compelled  to  assume  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide means  for  their  liquidation,  and  the  payment  to 
the  mcantiflM  of  the  interest.  Thus  the  ungrateful 
task  of  providiBg  fbr  the  expenditure  attending  the 
subjection  of  their  states,  as  welt  a»  for  their  libera- 
tion, has  become  one  of  the  first  duties  on  their  re- 
sumption of  power.  This  odious  conscfjucncc  of 
former  circuotstancea  has  been  industriously  im- 
proved by  the  enemies  of  tranquillity,  and  has  created 
cMuideraiiie  discontent.  It  bas  indeed  been  attend* 
ed  with  no  vMenee,  and  recently  the  people  base 
appeared  to  be  eoovinced  that  the  taxes  whidi  are 
impoe^  are  neceenrily  owing  to  circumttaitces 
over  irineb  their  rulers  bad  no  oootrol. 

The  best  account  of  the  pre* ent  state  of  Germaaj 
is  the  large  work  produced  from  tbe  joint  labours  of 
Gaiipari,  Ilassel,  CannaUeb,  and  Gutsmuth,  printed 
•t  Wetiear,  1819;  but  eveiyatate,  beaidei,  has  ii* 
local  history,  descrip^,  ud  sUtistica,  wh(<li  wtt 
not  admit  of  enumeration  in  this  place.  Many  of 
the  preceding  statements  were  ct^l^ted  by  tbc  com. 
pll'jr  of  this  article,  ftMDftttoO*  eOOrCMiWllttltie* 

ccntly  in  Germany. 

(».w.) 


GLAMORGANSHl  RE,  a  county  of  South  Wales, 
stretching,  in  a  circular  line,  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Bristol  Channd,  ftom  east  to  west  about 
4fl  inOes,  an4  extending  to  the  mountains  in  some 

Bmniaiis*' parts  to  tbe  distaaceefSSerSSinilas.  Itis  bound- 
ed on  tlie  north  by  Caermarthen  and  Brecknodc,  on 
tlie  east  by  Monmcnithshlre,  and  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Bristol  t'ltannel.  Its  whole  area  is  S22  miles, 
or  ,02*1,080  statute  acres,  in  which  is  included  the 
water-courMS,  roads,  and  scites  of  buildings,  which 
occupy  a  large  anfihoe> 

Diviiisnsi      The  coun^  nay  be  dnided  into  two  districts  a£s 
Tery  opposite  character,  according  to  tlw  nature  of 
4he  soil,  ratlier  than  into  those  ten  hundreds  by 
which  iu  parts  are  politically  denominated-  About 
,  oiie>half  tbe  comity,  «n  the  ewiritew^  ia  ridi 


and  fertile  land,  and  produces  excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  barley.  The  soil  is  general- 
ly of  moderate  consistence,  of  a  loamy  nature,  iome 
parts  mixed  with  chy,  aease  with  aaod,  but  almost 
all  resting  on  a  calcareous  stdMttatain.  It  is  cssilf 
ploughed,  very  friable,  and,  when  Irid  down  to  gtii^ 
yields  excellent  herbage,  liv  .vhich  many  cattle  are 
fattened,  and  much  good  buUcr  is  made.  The  ma- 
nure principally  used  is  lime,  which  can  be  rendered 
very  cheap  irom  the  vicinity  of  coals  to  tiie  lime* 
stone  district. 

The  inbuid  pert  of  the  connty  riaea  gradually  from  guHkt. 
hms  to  moontdns,  and,  to  that  dlstriet,  the  agricul-M^iN 
ture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.    The  soil  betwsea 
these  hills  and  mountains  is  composed  generally  ef  a 

black  peak,  but  aoHMthaesflf  a  brown  gfmllyevthi 
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■Je  to  make  inanttre,aDd  that  manure  being  neglect- 
ed to  be  preserred  with  due  care,  the  agricultural 
produce  of  thu  district  is  insufficient  for  ilic  Mi!)sist- 
ence  of  the  inhabitanta.  On  aome  of  the  mountain 
farms  the  land  is  sowed  with  corn  as  long  ns  it  will 
yield  any  iocrOMe  without  fallow  or  manure,  and 
what  M  fiv  nhaosted  it  ii  left  without  cultiTOtioii 
fee  many  yean.  Much  of  the  aninelosed  nonnlaiii 
tract  is  deroted  wholly  to  feeding  sheep,  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  around  tJicm  having  rights  of  com- 
mon  without  atint,  so  overstock,  that  the  animals 
seldom  attain  their  Cull  growth  ;  but  when  removed 
to  better  pasture,  and  fattened,  their  mutton  is  ex- 
eallent.  The  farms  are  mostly  of  veryanudl  value, 
mjiflig  ia  rent  from  L.4to  L.SOO  aBDoally;  the 
affirage  of  the  whole  it  not  L.  50,  though  in  many 
iaalaaces  the  rent  has  been  tripled,  and  even  quad- 
rupled, within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  ploughing 
is  generally  executed  by  oxen,  and  their  ploughs 
being  of  clumsy  contruction,  Eooictimes  six  or  ei^ht 
at*  wed  to  perform  the  work,  and  yet  perform  it  ill ; 
fa  aome  casea  two,  in  otlMia  fvUf  are  baroaned  to 
(be  i^ough  wMi  two hoiaei  befbra  then.  Tboaaott 
coimnendable  part  of  the  rarai  ecoaeoiy  of  the 
county  is  the  construction  of  the  houses,  barns,  and 
otlicr  farming  erections.  These  are  solidly  and  .•••tib- 
stantially  built,  and  being  uniformly  whitc-vrashed 
on  the  outside,  have  a  clean  and  neat  appearance. 

The  agriculture  of  thieeoonty,  valuable  as  it  b  in  the 
more  southern  part,  b  the  least  productive  source 
of  ita  ridm.  The  greater  part  of  HdHRinda  with  mi- 
neralt,  which,  owing  to  the  great  extenrion  of  good 
roads,  of  navigable  canals  and  rniiways,  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  become  a  most  important  source 
of  wealth.  'I'lie  nortlicrn  and  middle  p  srts  oi  ilic 
county  comprise  a  portion  ol°  that  great  mineral  tract, 
which  b^in^  at  Pontypool  in  Mumnnuthshire,  and 
tonaiBatea  at  St  fifide't  Bay  in  Pembrolieihire.  The 
exterior  atratnn  or  boondaiT  n  a  bed  of  Itmeatone, 
within  which  are  contained  all  the  strata  of  the  other 
minerals  in  the  following  position.  On  the  north 
side  of  a  line,  drawn  from  east  to  west  through  the 
middle  of  the  district,  all  the  strata  rise  gradually  to 
the  north,  and  on  the  south  aide  of  the  same'  line 
they  rise  to  the  south  till  they  come  to  the  surface, 
cxoept  at  the  east  end,  where  they  rise  to  the  east- 
wan.  In  the  caotra  of  this  tract  the  iron  and  coal 
anniea  in  the  vieiiifty  of  Myrthr-Tydvil  are  both  the 
richest  and  most  abundant.  The  whole  of  the  coal 
is  at  the  depth  of  440  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  is  composed  of  argillaceous  strata, 
with  occasional  veins  of  hard  rock.  The  coal  is 
about  58  feet  deep,  the  thickness  of  the  veins  vary, 
ing  from  13  tncbea  to  9  feat  in  thickneaa.  The  iron 
atone  Ilea  mder  the  MoDefbrabeat  lot  fiwt,  and  iaae> 
parated  by  argillaceous  earth  and  stnne  into  eighteen 
different  veins,  each  about  4  tccL  10  inches  in  thick- 
ness. When  this  ore  is  smelted,  it  yiekb  iron  to  the 
amount  of  three-tenths  of  the  weight  of  the  ore. 

Coal  is  found  in  vast  quantities  both  on  the  north 
and  MMtth  diviaiani  of  the  cooaty,  bat  of  dtfierant 
Mtoim.  That  on  the  aooth  ia  of  the  Mtuarfaana 
Idnd  or  coaking  cod,  Bte  die  eoaii  of  NewcMtle. 
rou  tr.  FAST  II. 


Hut  of  the  north  (tafaan  laxoet  called  itone-coal  andG>«<no'K»^ 
aBBll  odn)  iadifienlt  to  kmdle,  bom  alowly,  but. 
cnita  an  intense  heat  with  little  or  no  amoke,  and 
without  being  distended.   This  latter  b  principally 
used  by  the  maltsters  and  limc-bumers. 

Although  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the 
coal  and  iron  liavc  caused  the  erection  of  blast  fur- 
nace* in  many  parts  of  the  county,  yet  the  largeat 
and  most  numerous  are  those  near  the  recently4Mlilt 
town  of  Myrthr>Tydvjl^  wbid^  withiQ  •  ftv  jein> 
hat  grown  np  IVom  an  eibacure  village  to  the  moat 

pop\ilini<;  pliicr  ill  the  whole  principality  of  Waloai 
and  contained,  in  I  iS  !  1 ,  1  ),()()()  inhabitants. 

There  are  n  vi  nteen  bl.ist-rarnaccs  near  this  j'lace, 
each  of  which  can  make  t'roni  50  to  100  tons  of  iron 
weekly.  The  most  extensive  of  the  works,  that  tif 
Cyfariha,  belongiog  to  Messrs  Crawahay  and  Com* 
pany,  produce  annually  11,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and 
1  ■,»,(><><)  tfin^  of  bar  iron.  The  fires  ef  tho  furnaces 
are  blown  by  a  steam-engine  of  .'jO  horse  power,  and 
an  overshot  wheel  of  50  feet  in  diameter,  w  fiii  h  re- 
quires 25  tons  of  water  each  minute  to  keep  it  at 
work.  The  number  of  men  employed  at  Messra 
Crawabqr'a  woric  i«  from  1500  to  2000,  making,  with 
dieir  ftndliea,  more  than  4000  peraooa,  wboae  wane 
amount  to  between  L.70,000  and  L.80,000  annuaJly. 

The  next  considerable  manufactory  is  that  com- 
monly called  tin  plates.   The  cheapness  of  iron  and 
coal  causes  the  tin  of  Cornwall  to  be  sent  here,  and 
spread  over  those  iron  plates,  which  aVB  afterwaida  - 
dispersed  over  all  the  world. 

In  like  manner,  the  copjier  ore  from  Cornwall, 
flom  North  Walea,  and  lirogi  Irdand,  ia  attracted  to 
Gfaaorganahfre  by  the  cheapnen  of  coal ;  and  ft  fa 
smelted  in  works  upon  a  most  cxtcn.<;ivc  scale,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberavon,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  from 
whence  it  is  forwarded  by  water-carriage  to  the  places 
where  it  receives  its  final  appropriations  to  the  seve- 
ral purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted.  ThavB  are  aone 
esteoaive  manufiwtoriea  of  earthenware,  irindi  are 
facreaaing  in  Ihdr  operatfona,  and  amall  eoncema 
adapted  ior  making  soap,  salt,  and  woollen  cIoth<:. 

The  most  considerable  exported  production  t'romTwMte. 
this  county  is  coals  frem  the  ports  of  Swansea  and 
Neath.  At  the  Ibrmer  of  these  ports,  the  facility  of 
loading  vessels  is  SO  great,  that  ships  of  three  hun- 
dred tons  burden  enter  with  one  tide,  are  loaded 
and  enabled  to  aail  aometimea  the  next,  but  uaoally 
the  next  tide  but  one.  The  quantity  aontially  ex< 
ported  has  amounted  to  300,000  tons,  and  more 
might  be  shifjpcJ.  hut  for  some  superior  privileges  in 
tho  city  of  IJristol,  which  favour  the  cool  mines  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire. 

The  rivers  of  Glamorganshire  are,  The  TafIUvc» 
or  Tave,  over  which  is  the  celebrated  bridge  of  one 
arch,  anpiioaed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  being 
one  hundred  and  fbr^lhal  h  die  span,  planned  and 
executed  by  an  untaudit  COantry  mason,  a  native  of 
the  county,  ij//,  The  Elay,  a  stream  of  short  course, 
near  Llantrisscnt.  .).'/.  The  Ogmorc,  crossing  the 
county,  and  entering  the  sea  near  Bridgend.  4lA, 
The  Nedd  or  Neath,  passing  from  lircckncckshire, 
through  moat  romantic  Tallica,  by  Neath  to  the  tea 
«t  Biitl»  Fany;  and,  Sih,  The Tkwjr, wyeb  diB> 
dMHgca  iMlfiBtO  Swansea  Bay. 

3  p 
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Ai  tbeie  riven  are  ecarcely  navigable,  and 

two  that  arc  lo,  but  for  a  s-hort  ilistancu,  canals  have 
been  constructed  for  the  con vev'ince  ot'  the  htavy 
proiluctions  of  the  county,  wliich  have  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  both  on  its  wealth  and  population. 
Theae  arc  the  Cardiff  canal,  which  affords  water  car^ 
riage  from  Mjrrthr.T/dvil  ut  Penartb  Bqr;  the 
Neatb  canal,  wnidi  travenet  the  ceoDty  fmm  south 
to  north ;  mid  the  S»vansea  canal,  which  runs  to  the 
north  til!  it  reaches  Brecknockshire.  Thu  number 
of  rail-roads  conimunicatiug  between  the  iron-works 
ajid  coal-mines  and  the  caoalt  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  recapitulation,  and  have  proved  very  bene- 
ficial ondertakingf  both  to  the  cenatnictoi*  m  them 
and  to  the  public. 

The  peasantry  of  this  county  gencrrdly  use  the 
Welsh  lanf,'uage,  and  citJiur  cannot  or  will  not  speak 
English.  In  the  towns,  however,  the  latter  ii  very 
cnmnionly  spoken,  and  in  the  churches  the  service  is 
occasionally  conducted  in  ir.  There  is,  however,  a 
portion  of  the  couaty,  to  the  aouth  of  the  mountaina 
round  Oxvich  Ba^,  where  the  WdA  language  i« 
quite  unknown,  whdst,  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the 
same  mountains,  the  inhabitanu  arc  unacquaintid 
linglish. 

P«{>ulkuon.  Two  niembcTS  are  returned  to  Parliament  from 
Glamorganshire,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the 
betoui^ba  of  Cardii^  CaerpbiUi,  Mjrthr-Tydvil, 
Co«1llrnlge,LhttittiNent«  BridgeDd,Abenvon,  Neatb, 

and  Swansea.  By  the  returns  under  the  population 
act,  the  inhabitants,  in  1801,  wore  71,525,  and,  in 
1811,  were  8j,0()7,  besides  the  militiamen,  their 
wives,  and  fanillies,  making  together  about  86,000. 
At  the  laft  enumeration,  the malet  were  41|S60»aiMl 
the  fetnales  43,702. 

As  the  picturesque  beauty  of  many  parta  of  the 
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ctdiarly  beauUfid.  BwaosncoBtahied  8196  iitbal»t> 

arits ;  and  besides  the  Stationary  people,  great  nun- 
btra  flock  to  ii  in  summer  for  the  eojoymciu  of  ms*    , ' 
bathing,  for  which  it  is  conveniently  situated.  CiT^ 

See  Itees's  Houth  W^lut  Malkio'a  Scfneri)  of  ^ 
South  IValci  ;  Pu^ametiterjf  Bgtmrnt  ^  PojnJa- 
tioitjor  ItlU  (w.  w.) 

GLASGOW.   The  Encydopo'dia  eontanw  m ae> 

C<;  i  t' the  elty  of  Glasgow,  and  of  its  various  ci. 
Lal^lwlia.entts ;  but,  since  that  article  was  wrilita, 
this  city  has  made  a  great  advance  in  wealth  and 
population ;  and  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  reoden 
a  short  view  of  this  progress,  and  of  the  dttOge 
whidi  has  takeo  jplace  in  ita  manufactures,  eoai* 
meree,  and  public  imtitutiona.  from  that  time. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  now  the  great  siaplu  ofdcaalU 
Glasgow,  w.is,  at  tlie  i>criod  we  allude  to,  in  its  iu-»  " 
iancy.  The  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  cotton-spinning  whicii  Hargrcavcs,  Ark> 
wright,  Crompton,  and  Kelly,  had,  a  short  time  be- 
fan,  nioeeaiivdj  brouj^ht  forward,  bad  fumiihed  tlw 
of  produdog,  in  Britain,  the  cotton  goodi 
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COOn^  18  very  great,  it  has  ever  been  the  favourite 
resort  ot  many  families  of  respectability.  Tliat  it 
wa'i  so  in  ancient  time?,  the  number  of  ruins  of  an- 
cient castles  clearly  evince;  and  tew  parts  of  the 
island,  except  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, have  so  many  gentlemen's  seata  within  tlieni. 
I  he  principal  of  these  are,  Gooll  Cattle,  the  eeet  of 
the  Mackworth^oow  Mr  Grant;  CardUTCattle,  Mar- 
mil's  of  Bute ;  Dunraven,  Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq. ; 
renlline  Castle,  Lord  Vernon;  Margram,  Mr  Tal- 
iMit ;  CInssmont,  Sir  John  Morris;  Southall,  .lohn 
Lucas,  l]s(j. ;  Gellyhir,  Sir  Gabriel  Powell ;  I'enller. 
gner,  John  Llewelyn,  Esq. ;  Penrice  Castiei  U>  M. 
Talbot,  Esq.;  Woodlands,  General  Ward;  wd  Feo* 
deri,  Thomas  Morgan,  Ea^.  with  nanj  oihera. 

The  principd  town*  in  the  ooonty  are  Cardiff*, 
wliieli,  though  not  the  larj^egt,  is  tlie  county  town, 
and  the  shipping  place  of  the  produce  of  Myrthr- 
'I'ydvil.  Its  pier  is  accessible  to  ships  of  200  tons 
burden.  The  inliabitonls,  iu  (he  year  1811,  were 
2457,  viz.  1084  males,  and  1S73  females.  UandalT, 
though  a  city,  is  reduced  to  a  small  aaaemUue  of 
mean  bouses,  and  96O  inhabitants:  and  remarkable 
for  nothin;^  but  the  cathedral,  the  ancient  part  of 
which  is  in  ruins,  within  which  a  new  and  commodi- 
ous one  of  snmller  dimensions  was  erected  m  1751. 
Neath,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  cootained  at 
the  last  cenaua      bdnbHaota :  Ma  eotlrons  arep^ 


which  till  then  had  been  exclusively  supplied  by  In- 
dia. The  people  uf  Glasgow  bad  found  the  nianu. 
facturing  of  these  articles  t  cry  profitable  ;  and,  aboat 
the  year  178d,  had  begun  to  abandon  the  manufac- 
ture of  cambrics,  lawn.*,  gauzes,  and  the  other  light 
fabrics  of  linen,  which  bad  grown  up  there  in  the 
course  of  the  centmy;  and,  before  tae  year  1799, 
the  making  of  these  goods  bad  been  aevlysupsr- 
scded  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  unpri?. 
cedented  rapidity  of  tiie  growth  of  titis  new  brandi  of 
trade,  the  particulars  of  which,  with  an  account  of  the 
diftrent  dcacripUoBS  of  cotton  goods  which  are  pro- 
doeiedatGla^w,  have  been  ^ven  at  Icogth  n  anolter 
part  of  this  work.  (See  thearticleCoxTONMANUTAC- 
T  (IRE.)  But  to  mark,  in  some  degree,  ita  extraordiosiy 
progre.'S  in  this  city,  we  may  mention,  that,  at  ihcpt- 
riod  of  it«  coouuencemeut,  the  aauual  value  of  liie 
whole  manufactures  of  Glai^gow  was  not  estimated  at 
above  L.800/X)0 ;  and,  in  the  year  181 8,  about  tbir- 
tT>two  years  after  its  introduction,  it  was  computed 
that  105,000,000  yards  of  cotton  clotli,  valued  at 
L.5,'200,000,  were  manufactured  in  Glasgow,  andbt* 
tween  U,(XHi,tK)()  and  1 4,000,000  pouwla  of  GOitW 
wuoi  umed  in  their  production. 

In  the  spinning  department  uf  this  manufacture, 
there  are  now  fifty-four  mills  enip]<>ycd,  containug 
nearly  600,000  spmdles  ;  and  the  capital  invested  io 
the  buildings  and  machinery,  for  carrying  on  this 
branch,  is  estimated  at  above  L.  1,000,000  Sterling. 
For  weaving  the  yarn,  there  are  2800  looms,  niuvi.J 
by  mechanical  power,  producing  weekly  about  i>4iX» 
pieces  of  cloth  ;  and  there  are,  as  RCVly  aS  OSn  be  Sf 
certained,  S'i,000  band-looms. 

The  calico  printing  business,  bcyuo  here  about CilinN*^ 
the  year  1742,  ataads  nent  in  inipeftanoe  to  the  coiM- 
ton  manufacture.  There  are  eighteen  calico  prmung 
works  belonging  to  Glasgow,  some  of  them  of  great 
CXtetit ;  but  Llierc  has  not,  for  some  time,  been  the 
same  amount  of  business  curried  on  by  these  con- 
cerns as  was  formerly  ibe  case;  owing  partly  to  the 
^■Bge  whidi  has  akm  pUcc  io  the  df«M  ti  the 
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i.!i<  -  p  ople,  and  partly  to  tlie  circumstances  aSectitig  tlie 
general  trade  of  the  country,  afterwards  to  be  no- 
ticed. 

(.Ilatei^  At  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  extensive  manu* 
faeture  of  cotton,  and  other  piece  goods  at  Glasgow, 
we  haTC  to  notice  that  there  are,  in  this  ciiy-  t'>ur- 
tccn  calender  and  five  lapping  houses,  containing 
tvventy  sevcn  cak-nJers,  moved  by  steam,  atul  eight 
moved  by  lioriK^,  which  frequently  calender  268,000 
yards  of  cloth  ip  a  day,  beside*  glaring  M,400jWrds, 
and  dressing  552,000  yards.  • 

The  manufiwture  or  atockingt,  and  difrt  of  ahoea 
fat  expottatioo,  both  at  one  time  considerable,  have 
gradually  dwindled  away,  other  more  profitable  ma- 
nufactures having  carried  off  the  capital  and  labour 
which  had  found  employment  in  them. 
Mich inr  The  exten<iive  use  of  mechanical  power  in  our 
.Mtkiog.  manufactures  has  given  rise  to  a  business  in  Glasgow 
irt  which  a  coniHTetaMe  capital  is  now  engaged — 
the  naking  and  ccaatmcting  of  ateaoi-eogines,  and 
ef  the  dHiefvnt  maehfnei  mra  in  manufactories.  But, 
besides  the  employment  aiTorded  to  this  branch  by 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  a  number  of  steam- 
engines  mid  siig;ir-mil!.s  are  now  sent  from  Glasgow 
every  year  to  our  sugar  colonics  ;  and  a  new  iield  of 
employment  has  lately  been  opened  to  the  machine* 
■Bakers,  in  preparing  nachtneiy  for  vesieis  to  be  >»• 
vigated  by  steam.  It  has  become  a  considerable 
War.eh  of  the  ship-building  hiisinciis  of  tlie  Clyde  to 
construct  steam-vessels  for  other  navigations,  the 
buliri  of  which  are  huilt  at  the  docks  of  (irecnotk  and 
Port- Glasgow,  and  liic  vessels  afterwards  brought  to 
Glasgow  to  be  fitted  with  their  machhieiy*  Wc  may 
State  here,  althoiigh  the  remark  more  nraperljr  he* 
long*  to  another  part  of  our  subject,  tnal  diis  neir 
conveyance,  which  forms  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
our  means  of  local  intercourse,  was  first  introduced 
on  the  ("lydc  in  the  year  1812  ;  and  that  there  are 
now  28  steam  vessels  plying  on  the  river,  andniliag 
to  difoent  towna  en  the  west  coast,  as  &r  as  LiTsiu 
pool.  * 
•«mmis<fln  pedod  of  the  manofhetares  of  Ghs> 

Sndnsiii    gow,  the  goods  were  chiefly  disposed  of  to  the  Vir. 

ginia  merchants  of  the  place;  and  a  few  were  sold 
tn  whoh-salc  ileulers  in  London,  and  to  a  class  of 
traders  in  Glasgow  who  attended  the  dilferent  large 
English  fairs.  But,  towards  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  when  the  enteiprisc  and  cs{pital  of  the 
people  began  to  t^e  a  stronger  direction  tewardta 
manalhetwes,  those  engaged  in  them  sent  out  tra* 
relic r*  to  every  part  of  Scotland  and  England, 
to  m.ike  sales  of  their  goods,  and  extended  their 
dealings  even  to  the  Continent.  In  tlie  year 
1787,  for  the  first  time,  some  persons  connect- 
ed with  Glasgow  opened  a  cotumi.H^ion-bouae  in 
London  fbr  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods,  on  ae* 
conat  of  the  maottfacturer;  and,  about  tea  jttn 
afterwards,  similar  establishments  were  formed  tn 
Glaitgow,  nni!  in  the  other  larpe  commercial  towns 
ol'  Great  Britain.  About  the  year  1S03,  commis- 
sion-houses on  this  plan  were  opened  at  Kiiij^'iton, 
in  Jamaica :  and,  witliiu  the  l^ai  few  years,  these 
CStablishmenu  have  been  extended  to  every  place 
where  a  sale  of  Britisli  manufiwtufea  to  anjr  great 
anoant  ii  to  be  found.  The  ihdlitiee  wbkA  diese 
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houses  of  sale  afford  to  the  manufacturers,  by  (•hij.ow. 
the  advances  of  money  on  the  goods  consigned 
to  them,  ln?e  had  the  ellhct  of  cneoaiigiog  over* 
trading  to  «  wy  great  degree;  and  have  been 
the  means  also  of  bringing  Into,  and  supporting 
in  the  business  persons  withaul  iai)ital,  «ho  arc 
often  obliged  to  ship  o(F  their  f;oods  nierely  to 
proture  funds.  The  raarkett.  Iiave  bien  liiu.v  kejit 
m>  cunstttutly  overstocked,  that,  for  some  vcars, 
it  is  believed,  little  or  no  proAts  have  been  obtain- 
ed. 

fo  notichig  the  manufkctoree  of  Glasgow,  weBseonDa. 

cannot  but  advert  to  their  retrograding  dtAte  since  af 
the  year  1815,  arising  from  a  decrease  in  the^l'"^*^ 
demand  for  tlieir  products  ; — a  calamity,  to  which,  , 
indeed,  tiie  whole  (iroductive  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, during  this  period,  has  been  subjected. 
This  situation  of  our  affairs  has  been  attribiued 
to  our  having  lost,  at  the  peace,  the  moaepoljr 
of  waneftctariag  for  Europe,  which  we  were  said  to 
have  enjoyed  daring  the  war ;  but  we  cannot  think 
this  circiiui.vtance,  supposing  it  to  have  existed  to  a 
degree  usuch  greater  than  could  possihiy  be  tlie  case, 
would,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  account  for  the 
severe  depression  of  our  ]ire.-^ent  situation.  The 
cv9,  we  apprehend,  lies  much  deeper,  and  is  of  a 
miicb  more  seriotia  aatore.  The  diminution  m  the 
demand  for  our  goods  on  the  Continent,  we  atC  sa- 
tisfied, arises  from  a  difPerer't  "  irse  tlxin  the  want  of 
this  sui>posed  monopoly,  and  is  produced  by  the  im- 
politic eomnjcrcial  regulations  of  this  country  nar. 
rowing .  our  foreign  intercourse.  Our  system  is  to 
raise  every  thing  within  ourselves,  and  wc  expect, 
BOtwithsftmding,  that  other  nations  shall  continue  to 
take  our  prodncts,and  find  the  means  of  paying  us  for 
them.  This  is  in  its  nature  impossible.  Our  eom. 
modities  can  be  paid  for  only  by  commodities,  and 
the  sales  of  our  goods  to  other  nations  can  never 
exceed  the  means  we  possess  of  consuming  their 
products.  If,  from  any  cause,  our  people  become 
disabled,  or  are  prevented,  from  purchasing'  the 

Juantity  of  foreign  commoditiee  which  they  formeriy 
id,  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  sale  of  oar 
own  productions  must  be  the  consequence. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  these  two  circumstances,  tlic  prcventiun,  tuid 
the  disability  to  purchase,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  progresitivc  reduction  of  sales  which  has  taken 
plaee  in  our  market,  l-orbidding  the  importation  of 
comnoditie*  with  which  other  nations  are  able 
to  fbmfah  OS  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them 
ourselves,  and  in  exchange  for  which  an  additional 
(juaiitity  of  the  commodities  we  ean  acKaiUageous- 
ly  raise  would  be  retpiired,  not  only  injures-  our 
commerce,  but  imposes  a  tax  on  tlie  general  income. 
The  other  circumstance  in  our  situation,  the  dis- 
ability to  purchase,  we  fear  ia  operating  against  the 
markxt  with  still  more  ahftniog  eflbct  It  does  not 
belong  to  this  article  to  go  deeply  into  any  inquirv 
on  thi.s  head.  Rut  there  can  be  nu  question  that 
the  middling  and  lovver  clnsses  of  our  population  no 
longer  possess  the  means  of  purchasing  the  quantity 
of  our  manufactures,  or  of  the  foreign  products  rt- 
ceived  in  exchange  for  them,  which  the/  formerlj 
were  accustomed  to  use.  Aaid  we  do  not  think  that 
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«t  need  to  look  abroadfiwtlwcMMofllw  change; 
for,  while  our  people  are  taxed  for  tfie  aMjotenaiice 

of  the  State,  to  tlie  amount  of  at  least  a  diinl  port  of 
tliL-ir  earnings,  and  obliged  to  pay  aAerwards  for 
ever)'  art'u  lc  of  food  iliey  consumo  nearly  double 
the  price  paid  by  itie  forc:igti  iitaDufacturer,  wbote 
powaw  of  competition  must  regulate  the  wages  to 
be  received  by  our  laboiaren,  and  the  profit  to  be 
got  by  tlie  employer*  there  ceo  be  no  doubt  but 
I  hat  the  means  of  the  country  to  perduwe  cither 
manufactured  goods,  or  forefgn  eoramoditie*,  ere 
abridged. 

The  operation  of  these  causes,  since  tlic  year  1 S 1 
upon  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  (ilasj^ov* ,  previ- 
ousty  fostered  into  an  unnatural  state  of  prosperity, 
by  the  extraordioary  circunHteoeea  of  the  war,  hae 
occasioned  a  degree  of  emteiliWiiieirt  aod  diilieMi 
which  is  unparaiiclcd  in  the  COnrtOercial  biMory  or 
this  country. 

The  article  in  the  Lncychpicditt  contains  a  par- 
ticiilar  account  of  ilie  extensive  trade  which  Gias- 
goir  carried  on  with  Virginia  before  the  American 
war»— «  trade  which  was  supported  by  the  circum* 
stance  of  France  receiving,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Glasgow-  merduuiu,  a  great  pert  of  the  tobacco 
she  consumed.  But  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can iiwicpcndetice  having  enabled  tlie  I  rench  to  im- 
port directly  from  that  country,  the  intcrcourfc  of 
Glai>guw  with.  Virginia  was  reduced  to  a  trade  of 
very  small  enounU  This  loss,  although  alarming 
■t  the  time,  was  aoon  cemaidered  to  have  been  of  do 
material  injury  to  the  bterero  of  the  place.  The 
business  had  been  confined  to  a  few  houses ;  tlic 
quantity  of  goods  exported  in  return  for  the  tohacco 
had  never  been  large,  and  the  returns,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  credit  to  the  planters,  had  been  very 
alow.  The  traders  of  Glasgow,  therefore,  began  to 
cum  their  viewa  to  the  better  peopled  Statee  pf  the 
Vrioik,  end  to  Caneda,  ai  tikdy  to  fumnb  a  more 
extensive  market  for  the  sale  of  thosC  manufactures, 
to  vfhich  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  town  had 
now  become  strongly  directed. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  Giasguw  having,  at 
different  tiroes,  carried  to  the  United  States  small 
aMortoienta  of  their  goods;,  and  found  there  a  reedy 
market  for  them,  begen,  ehout  the  year  179Si  to 
establish  houses  in  the  principal  towns,  for  the  re- 
gular disposal  of  their  commodities,  and  for  shippiiig 
liome  the  returns  rccciTed  io  exchange  for  them. 
These  e&tabli»hmcuts  increased  with  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  two  countries  for  each  other's  pro* 
ducts,  and  a  valuable  conuoercial  connection  in  this 
way  gradually  grew  up  between  them.  The  ma* 
nufacturers  who  had  begun  this  trade  in  the  view 
of  opening  a  market  for  their  own  particular  ar- 
ticles, were  led  afterwards  to  improve  their  assort- 
ment, by  adding  to  it  other  manufactured  goods 
lAidi  they  purchased  ;  and  finding  this  part  of  the 
buiiaeM  to  be  more  importaqt  than  the  other,  and 
to  require  atl  the  capital  they  could  coamaad,  tbey 
withdrew  &«n  nanuftctUfiB^  end  becenm  wholly 
roercbaols. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  business  has  been  since 
conducted,  u  well  as  that  of  the  catablithmentt, 
formed  afterward!  for  limUar  purp«H%  ia  the  WeM 


ladies  aad  in  the  Statei  of  Soiidi  ▲nericei  m  ml*  ckyt. 
cnlated  to  give  atabili^  to  tiie  trade,  tad,  at  ihtWv^ 

same  time,  to  lead  to  iu  ezteniiion.  The  traasac* 
tions  of  these  bouses  are  managed  by  a  partner  re- 
siding on  the  fpot,  agisted  by  young  men  sent  out 
from  time  to  time  to  serire  iwder  him  iu  the  capacity 
of  atorekeepers  and  clerks.  This  partner  pays  ee* 
caaional  viaiia  to  this  oountiy,  to  give  direoUeea  in 
the  eelectioo  of  the  gooda ;  mid,  after  aeaae  tioMk  le* 
turaa  finally  to  settle  at  home  ud  take  charge  of  the 
htttiness,  leaving  in  his  place  one  of  those  yooog 
men,  who  Is  then  assumed  as  a  partner.  Tlie  oih<;r.s 
»  hen  they  do  not  meet  with  a  like  opaniog,  seek  Sot 
tliemielvi:s  connections  with  other  peftiee^  ami  hf 
the  foundation  of  new  concerns. 

Estabiishmentii  of  tli is  description  have  been  form* 
cd  by  the  merchanta  of  Glasgow  in  aU  the  priocipai 
towne  of  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Note 
Scotia,  in  the  We^t  Indies,  in  the  Brazil?,  and  in  die 
principal  towns  of  the  South  American  Static. 

We  have  mentioned  the  comtnissiou-hoa^es  of 
Glasgow,  opened  in  our  different  foreign  settle* 
mcnts,  for  tlie  sale  of  manufactores ;  aad  that  these 
eetabliihniente  had  of  kte  yean  gieMly  increas* 
ed.  Wherever  tb!i  haa  taken  place  to  any  great 
degree,  the  itl i  lI.jt.is  »wj  hdVi"'  noiv  been  describ- 
ing have  bti-n  liUJi^td,  uiit  alter  another,  to  retire 
from  the  business,  hnding  it  impossible  to  ecU,  vith 
a  profit,  the  goods  tbey  had  purchased,  ta  com- 
petitioo with  tlie  same  articles  poured  into  the  otar- 
ket  by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Many  ef 
these  parties,  however,  unwilling  to  quit  the  groaMl 
they  had  so  ''^"g  occupied,  am',  lo^jtiii^'  f.n  A;.ri!  ta 
a  change  uet  ei.sarily  to  take  place  in  inis  ruinuoi 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  have,  in  the  vievef 
keeping  up  thi.ir  establithieent*  in  fbe  meintif  i 
converted  thcui  into  commbeioB  homeei 

iUwut  the  end  of  the  actiBtoendi  ecnttvy  muiitm^ 
soger  reSaing  booaee  had  been  eMsbllsbed  In  dss'ltab 
gQw  ;  tlic  raw  sugars  for  which  w  re  b;  i  n  jl.t  (rem 
Ih  istol  and  London.  But  as  soon  as  liie  union  ui 
the  kingdoms  had  opened  to  the  Scots  the  trade  to 
the  Colonics,  the  mercliants  of  Glasgow  became  de- 
sirous to  obtain  their  supplies  of  thU  article  direcdy 
fiom  the  West  rndie^n,  and  aent  out  veiflels from  liaie 
to  Ihne  with  hcrrii^gi,  and  other  artldee, andbteiMht 
back  sugars  in  return.  It  was  not,  however,  tills- 
bout  the  year  17S2,  that  any  fixed  connection  was 
attempted  to  be  I'ormcd  with  the  islands,  for  supply- 
ing the  estates  of  the  planters  wittt  necessaries,  sod 
receiving  in  return  the  consignment  of  their  cropt. 
This  branch  of  the  West  India  buainefl»  which  is  dif 
tinet  from  that  of  supplying  theaeooontriee  with  ne« 
nufacturcd  goods,  and  carried  on  by  a  separate  class 
of  merchants,  conunenccd  in  Glasgow  at  this  period. 
It  was  confined  for  some  time  to  a  lew  houses,  and  its 
growth  was  slow ;  the  market  for  West  India  com- 
modities being  limited  to  the  coneomption  of  the 
surrounding  district^  and  to  occasional  sales  of  smsll 
parcels  of  sugar  and  rum  to  Irdand-  In  the  yesr 
1775,  the  imports  of  West  Indian  produce  into  the 
Clyde  were  ee  follovet^ugar,  46s  1  bbds.  aad  ^1 
tierces;  rum,  iiM pnndiwM and  199 hhdi.;  cat- 
ton,  503  ba^ 

But  in  prbpoMian  aa  die  wealth  aad  populaiteaf 
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GU«ow.  tbk  Mtt  «f  the  oouDiry  iaewaied.  and  with  tbde 
>am  mmm  of  CMHimfaig  W«rt  Iwiit 
the  tnffc  which  the  mercbanU  of 
on  with  the  planten  increased  also. 

The  war  of  1793  having  ^iven  lo  BriUiin  the  co- 
loi^CI  of  the  other  Europcua  tiU)tc»,  uiul,  fur  a  (itnu, 
the  Cmdwivs  aooest  to  the  markut!^  in  which  their 

praiMti  MN  to  be  taHA,  tho  JMtob«at«  of  Glaigow 
tnM  thoMwiw*  «f  ilioir  fiwoonUo  aifaaiiw  Ar 
carryinf  on  this  tnide,  and  got  parwiwian  pf » largt 

share  of  the  btuinest.  la  this  eoanieirce  coatider- 
able  fortune  were  madf,  and  (Ilasgow  iiaring  be* 
come  a  rnurc  known  andeslablistied  medium  for  sup* 
fUjing  WcM  India  couiaodiltet  to  the  Cootinent, 
iBfito«d«B  «f  her  goQtral  W^ai  India  (rade.bM  been 
thi  tftinf  Tom  wi)l  prahihljriHnUBUB  after  the  mo- 
MBoIr  bm  the  toBponry  poaaeuion  of  the  feniga 
ogMouv  haa  baen  doiw  awaj.  The  impocta  of  Waat 
iaSk  pnoducta  into  the  Clyde,  fjr  the  jtunlBUt, 
1919,  tilit  aod  181^,  were  M  Mlovi: 
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1812. 


VBJUH  86,097 


XtSNOBp  •  8,549 
3aml«,  -  5,668 
Boxes,        -  100 

Rum — Jamaica, 
Puucheons, 

liogahcadi*      •  Si 

LetmardUmk- 
Piwcbeont,     -  4^600 
H4|g*headi, 

Catlu.  •  5.025 
Barrels,  -  928 
Hags,  - 


4.0S8 
7,2*8 
S>660 

5,26a 
iU 

23 

12,32; 
5,384 


1814. 

8.712 
«,S82 
8,708 

4,030 
15Q 

7,410 

69 

i6,'2:a 

8,107 
5CJ,237 


1819. 

1,142 
1,868 
M08 


8,645 
279 

1,^1 
110 

3,240 
575 
9,148 


SMBaft«r  Parliameot  hp4  laid  opoa  the  txade  to 
tfctcmvtriea  lying  to  the  «aat  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Mllf^  Gla^o«r  entered  largely  into  the  buatness. 
Thia  new  branch,  wlten  freed,  a«  it  nuit  »poa  be, 
from  every  roinaiuing  rcstriclioi),  promiKS  to  be  one 
of  fhe  moat  important  we  have  ever  poaaeaaed.  It  ia 
inpaaiihia.  indeed,  to  form  even  m  CM^iCtimof  what 

to  OUT  hidmtfjT,  ftom  o  fiwo  interaoiHio  witii  tho 

countries  lying  around  the  Indian  seas— rich  in  na* 
tural  productions  and  works  of  art,  and  containing  a 
population  of  more  than  four  hundred  inillioiiK.  Al- 
ready we  have  found  in  these  countries  a  growing 
wlo  for  our  nanufacturea,  aad,  what  is  most  extraor- 
diaoijr,  far  our  vnaliiia  uA  other  cotton  geoda.  Sudi 
iadiepoworoiroiKiMcbanical  centrivanoai!,  itwaoM 
•ppeor,  tbat  wo  are  enabled  to  bring  the  cottoo  wool 
from  India,  to  work  it  up  here,  and  sell  the  cloth 
again  in  that  country,  at  a  price  below  that  at  which 
the  natives,  with  all  tiie  advantages  of  cheap  labour, 
and  unexampled  manual  skill,  coo  produce  it. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Glasgow  for  the  last  few 
years  haa  aiuRered,  no  less  than  her  manufacturea, 
ttooa  the  want  of  narfcet,  and  nrooeedtng  from  the 


aame  caiue*«>thed(sabiUnof  thoooiiBlijri 
and  eooaarae  tbo  commoditiM  imported..  ,  _ 

The  exteaaan  of  the  town,  aod  the  incrox'ir  of  the  Kxicn-,U  t> 
population  of  Glasgow,  within  the  last  forty  \L-urf,  isoiiluCuj. 
iilinoiit  unexampled.  The  whole  of  wlmt  is  LulJi-d 
the  New  Town,  ihe  c&tensive  suburbs  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  called  Lauriestown,  HulcliisootowB, 
and  Tradea'  Town,  and  ahnoat  the  wbalo  of  the  large 
and  vary  populoiia  auburba  of  Caltoo  and  Bridgeton, 
have  beeo  built  whhin  that  period.  During  the  aame 
time,  too,  the  following  public  buildiogs  have  been 
erected,  wJiich,  independently  of  the  particular  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  apphcabJe,  have  contributed 
to  the  ornament  aiul  beauty  of  the  city : 

The  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Taadaif  and  tbo 
Assembly  and  Concert  Rooma,  fimm  daaigna  fundi- 
od  by  Meaan  fiobert  and  James  Adam. 

Rotdiison's  Hospiul,  the  Theatre,  and  St  .Johns 
Church,  frum  designs  by  Mr  Uavid  Hamilton. 

Tiie  Hunteriaji  Museum,  St  George's  Church,  the 
Court-IIouse»  and  I'ri»oii,  and  the  rmmir  , 


from  designs  by  Mr  William  8t«rlt* 

The  Roman  Catholie  Chapa^  horn  m  deaign  by  Mr 
JaaaaaGillespie. 

Bealdea  these  public  buildinga  for  uaofot  porpoaes, 

an  UbL'.i^k,  142  fci  t  hi^jh,  was,  io  t806»  OOOCtodtO 
llie  iiiciTiory  of  Lord  NeLion. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  article,  seve-  Univod^ 
ral  alter.ttioiij  have  taken  place  in  the  alato  of  .the  ■'^^ 
University,    ihe  Hunterian  Muaeun,  liOqiiiiollM d 
to  it  by  tho  late  Dr  William  Hunter,  an  acquiaition* 
of  great  trahie  and  importance,  has  been  moTcd  to 
Glasgow.    A  P^ofessor^hip  in  Natural  History  has 
been  instituted,  and  the  former  Lecturl■^llipg  in  Che- 
mistry, Botany,  Midwifery,  and  .Surj^ury,  have  been 
converted  into  Protessonhip«.   Since  the  building 
of  tbo  Infirmary,  tbo  Coll«^  of  Glasgow  has  been 
rniilMrfy  tUi^  into  nnmo  ao  o  medical  semioary* 
aiMl  ifao  mnibcr  of  medical  atudents  yearly  increaa- 
ing.     Indeed,  the  incrcas'e  of  students  in  all  the 
classes  has  been  great,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  town.    The  number  at  tin;  time  our 
former  article  was  written  was  500,  and,  io  the  last 
session  (1819-20),  it  had  riiep  to  1S64. 

Beaidin  the  additional  proviaiono  for  ioitnicttoii 
wUdi  bove  taken  place  in  tho  Uaivanl^,  aeranl 
institutions  for  education  and  tbo  odfancflfflOOt  of 
knowledge  have  been  founded. 

lu  the  .Vnderiionian  Institution,  foumUil  by  the 
late  i'rofe^isor  Anderson  in  1795,  in  wluch  popular 
lectures  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  upon  ChemlaUryt 
upon  Mechanics,  *  and  upon  Anatomy,  are  giveo.  « 
An  Aatmnomicol  Society  W  boon  facmod,  an  Ob- 
aervatory  built  on  Garnet  Hill,  and  n  very  valuable 
collectioa  of  instrumenta  purchased.  A  Botanic 
Garden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tlic 
^own,  containing  six  acres  of  ground,  has  been  laid 
out;  the  ex  pence  of  which  is  defrayed  by  private 
subscription,  along  with  a  contribution  from  the 
funds  of  the  university.  Three  public  Ubiariea  have 
been  faanded^— Stiritng'a  Libnry,  tbo  Boboftaoniaa 


*  An  account  of  the  Lectures  upon  Mechanics  will  be  found  in  our  Article  on  the  Cottom  Manviac* 
wnn. 
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Lilnwyt  and  the  Glugow  Public  Library.  Tbe  fint 
■n  endowment  bj  Ibe  lite  Mr  Walter  Stirling, 
and  has  a  revenue,  including  contributions,  of  about 
1,.  UOO  a  year.  As  some  farther  criterion  of  the  dk- 

poiitioii  for  information  in  ihu  iiitiabilnnts  of  (ilas- 
gow  at  the  pr«seDt  perioil,  it  may  be  proper  to  note, 
that  there  are  above  forty  booksellers'  shops  in  the 
towii,  and  that  nine  newspapers  are  published  every 
week. 

The  Police  Establishment  of  Glasgow,  for  watch* 
ing,  lighting,  and  cleaninf;  the  streets,  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  its  end,  und  coiulnctcd  with  great 
economy,  the  whole  cxpence  being  defrayed  from  a 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  bouse  rents.  The  manage- 
mont  IB  veated  in  the  Magiatrates,  and  twenty-four 
OoenniiiioDers  cboaen  by  tbe  ■nhd)itants  by  ballot. 
"  These  Commissioners  hold  stated  weekly  and 
quarterly  boards,  while  numerous  committees  watch 
over  the  particular  concerns  of  every  di  purtnient." 
The  executive  body  acting  under  them  consists  of 
a  Master  of  Police,  nineteen  officers,  eighty  watch* 
men,  twenty  patrole,  and  sixteen  scavengers. 

There  is  a  separate  Police  establishment,  with  • 
board  of  CoauDunoncra,  n  Maater  of  Police,  and 
conplement  of  oflioeie  nnd  wnidinMB,  tut  tbe  eub* 
urbs  of  Gorbals,  fiimiartipB,  Alk  lying  on  die  aontb 
side  of  the  river. 

The  following  is  a  vievs  of  the  progressive  popula- 
tion of  Gbugow,  from  tbe  ovliest  time  we  bare  any 
neeonnt  of  tto  nuBber  of  its  inbnbilMiia  t 


In  the  year  1560  their  numbers  anoonted  to  4^00 
l6lO      ....  76** 


I660 
1688 
1708 
I7K 
1740 
IT.'SS 
1763 
1780 
178o 
1791 
1801 
1811 
1880 


14678 
11948 
1S766 
188SS 
I70M 

4.';ss!) 
66578 
83769 
110460 
147197* 


A  view  of  the  propress  of  Glasgow  from  time  to 
time  iiiay  be  afforded,  tVom  a  statement  of  some 
other  circumstances  connected  with  its  situation, 
which  will  serve  to  mark,  in  sono  degwo,  tbe  atetn 
of  itt  inhabitants  at  these  periods. 

The  icntnl  of  tbe  booses,  and  of  the  places  of  bu* 
iSaess  witJiin  the  royalty,  was, 
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In  1718,   L.  7j840       la  1810,  L.19t»7» 
1778,      36,706  1815,      MWUe  ' 

180^      81,484  18*0,      886,810 1 

The  following  taxes  were  levied  on  die 
living  within  the  royalty : 

Pjii|nw,jr      ifyT*f  Tfi-        AmsmA  Ta 
In  1806^.    L.46098   8  0   .  L.90649   1  ft) 
1810.11,      56775  IS    S    .     22f)64  3 
1815-16,      66735    8    6    .     31180  n 
1819-80,     00000  O  0  .     80585   5  lOf) 

I'hc  sum  raised  in  Glasgow  for  the  mointeoancc  oifuzi\m 
the  poor  is  assessed  upon  tbe  auppoaed  property 
and  tneome  of  the  inhabttents  reeraing  witlrin  the 
royalty,  and  the  valuation  of  these  is  made  up  by  a 
jary  of  fifteen  ditiaens,  appainted  annually.  Pro- 
perty belonging  to  an  inhabitant,  if  lying  om  i- 
royalty,  is  not  included  in  the  sum  to  be  asM:s>etl . 
and  the  amount  of  each  individual's  estimated  wcakh 
or  income  is  taken  below  what  is  thought  to  be  itt 
real  value ;  the  attention  of  tlie  assessors  being  prill* 
dpnlly  directed  to  maintain  the  relative  praportiaM 
to  be  paid  by  the  parllaa,  Mo  person  whose  vshud 
property  ii  under  1*800  is  iachidcd  in  tlie  esisw 

nient. 

The  assessment  for  the  poor  in  ^  HOO 

,1785  waa  L.  1,092.  levied  on  L.S,096,6OO,  at  ia.sy. 
1195     .     S,m,        .        9.54CSS00,  .88 
1805     .     .';,a65,        ,        4,357,850,  .  S  5 
1818     .  •        6,447,900,  .  3  1 

1880    .   18,180,       .       <i^l74»400^  .  4  8j 

There  ii<,  in  the  information  given  in  this  table, 
matter  for  tbe  consideration  of  Uie  political  econo- 
hdst.  From  1785  to  18S0,  the  asseasnwot  for  the 
poor  advaaoed  from  L.io^  to  L.  18,180,  aad  the 
rate,  nocwithataniling  titc  Increase  of  tbe  wealth  of 
the  town  within  that  period,  from  Is.  2jd.  to  4s.  Sd. 
per  L.  100.  And,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  great 
proportion  of  tlio  increase  of  the  population  of  Glas- 
gow, which  took  place  within  this  lime,  as  shown  in 
the  population  tables,  was  in  those  parts  of  the  town 
lying  without  the  royalty,  the  poor  of  which  icceive 
nothing  trom  this  fimd. 

■Jill  ,1  i  -nu  •-;  nf  I'il'J  nnd  1820,  amounting  to 
L.  t,j,l»;o,  was  lencd  Iroia  Ul 5^  persons,  »lio.»e  as- 
sesMble  property  was  valued  ut  I.,  (i,  1  T+.  tOO.  ^Vi- 
give  the  particulars  of  Uii.'^  ai^sessment,  as  an  import- 
ant doenaieat  in  an  account  of  Glasgow,  to  show  in 
what  proportions  tbe  valued  wealth  of  the  inhabit- 
anu,  living  wldda  tbe  royalty  at  die  time,  waidia- 


*  Sec  Enumrration  of  the  InkafntanU  of  Glasgow,  teUh  Statulical  TahUt,  by  Ja 
ent  of  Public  Works  for  the  City.  Printed  tor  the  Megistratea  in  18S0. 
t  Ibid. 
%  Ibid. 
i  Ibid. 
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771 
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1 

L. 1600 

3 

L.  5.500 

7 

L.  13,000 

1 



L.  26,000 

s 

400 

1 

1800 

62 

6000 

8 

14,000 

1 

28,000 

4S 
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SM 

sooo 

1 

6500 

15 

15,000 

o 

30,000 

S*i 

600 

5B 

«soo 

S7 

7000 

3 

l€;000 

I 

SI. 000 

16 

700 

1 

2700 

39 

8000 

1 

17*000 

1 
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4 

«00 
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3000 

1 

8500 

6 

18,000 

1 

34,000 

6 

900 

15 

3500 

IS 

9000 

I'J 

20,000 

1 

fs5,000 
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1000 

81 

4000 

3* 

10,000 
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1 

37.000 

10 
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12 

4500 

2 

11,000 

4 
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75 
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S4 
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1 

S5,000 

i 

60,000 
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5^ 
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+ 

57 

+ 
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8759  • 
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+ 
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It  will  be  observed,  (hat  the  bi^hett  turn  astecsed 
io  the  above  table  is  L.  60,000,  bat  ttefe  are  many 
p«aple  in  Ola^oir  whoae  fortooM  tm  ciMtlf  above 
tMi  wn,  and  mme  who  are  poneMed  of  ttiree  or 
fiMir  times  its  amount.  A  gi  ntloman  who  died  last 
jrear  left  above  L.  300,000,  niadc  in  the  cotton  ma. 
nufacturc. 

la  an  account  of  the  pro^reta  of  Glasgow,  it  may 
bo  ptopoff  to  take  some  notice  of  the  effect  produc* 
ed  on  mniMn^  by  tbe  great  insfoaae  of  its  popula- 
tioD,  and  the  OD^oyment  of  a  conrfderable  propor- 
tion of  it,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  lar^'e  fuc< 
torica.  Although  the  injurious  intiuunce  ot  these 
circumstances  on  the  moral  feeling  and  habits  of  the 
loirer  ordera  ba*  been  great,  wc  do  not  thinlc  they 
ba«B  yet  snfiend  lo  much  as  the  people  of  the  larg- 
er nannfticturing  conHnunitiea  of  England;  and  we 
can  only  ettribnte  thia  to  Ao  greater  ettention  diat 
is  ttni  bestowed  here  upon  the  education  of  this  por- 
tion of  society.  But  the  progress  of  demoralization, 
latterly,  has  been  greatly  accelerated  ;  and  ilii;., 
think,  is  a  consequence  of  the  reduced  and  wretch- 
ed drcomstances  of  the  operative  class,  acting  in 
ooajunetion  with  the  canaea  we  have  before  ncn- 
tieoed. '  By  Mr  CMandTa  TMu,  the  naonber  of 
dcUnqoents,  incarcerated  in  the  jail  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  year  1815,  was  944.  In  1819,  the  number  was 
198S.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  bride- 
well, for  the  year  1810,  was  90,  while  the  average 
number  in  1819  was  220. 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  a  large  manu- 
fiwtnring  community,  this  melancholy  consideration 
fbteea  itMlf  on  the  nind— that  the  discoveriea  in 
mediaaica,  add  hnprovenents  in  the  Tarious  pro> 
cesses  of  production,  intended  hy  nattirc  to  increase 
tbe  sum  of  man's  comforts,  shouM,  m  the  way  the  af- 
lairs  of  tlic  world  are  condui  teil,  iirminnte  always  in 
lov^ering  his  condition.  The  end  seems  to  be  every 
where  sacrificed  to  the  means ;  and  we  find  manufiio> 
tinea  valued,  not  aa  th^  enable  thoae  employed  in 
diem  to  add  to  the  anaoant  of  their  enjuymeute, 
but  as  they  serve  lo  inowM  tiie  general  revenue  of 
the  countrjr.  (t-  t.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  one  of  the  Englisbl 
counties  on  the  western  t^ide  of  the  kingdom.  On'"' ' 
the  north  net  it  ia  bounded  by  WarwidctlUife;  on 
the  neith-west  by  Woroettershire ;  Oxfbr^hire  and 
Bertlhire  bound  it  on  the  east ;  Wilts  and  Somerset 
on  the  south  -,  and  Hereford  and  Monmoutli  on  the 
west.  The  greatest  length  is  "0  miles,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  35.  Its  area  is  17IB  square  miles 
(including  iu  rivers^,  or  1,099,520  acres. 

By  tbe  censua  of  1501,  the  number  ^  ^Tnhtittniti  nif  iMnn 
appeared  to  be  190^809;  and,  fai  1811,  was  ibmd 
to  be  285,514;  of  these  141,920  lived  in  the  citie?, 
or  in  tho«e  towns  and  large  villages  which  contained 
upwards  of  1000  souls.  In  this  enumeration  the 
city  of  Bristol  is  included ;  fur,  though  it  is  a  county  cities 
of  itadf,  and  though  a  part  of  it  stands  within  the 
ooontj  of  Somenett  ye^  in  tbe  two  Uui  F«rliaaiiiB> 
tary  aorveya,  it  ii  eenaideied  n  part  of  the  coonty  of 
Gloaoester,  within  which  diviaion  the  greater  portion 
of  it  uaituated.  The  moat  considerable  places,  and 
their  popotatioDt  are  tbe  fbllowi^gt 


Bristol, 

Gloucester, 

Cheltenham, 

Stroud, 

Tewkesbury, 

Bisley, 

Cirencester, 


280  Painswick, 
SiU  Horsley, 


76,433 
8, 
8, 

5,321 

4,820tNeweat, 
4,757 
4,540 


.Minchin  Hanpten»  8,246 

•  s,aoi 

9,985 

Dursiey,       -  2,580 
2,538 

Tetbuiy,       •  9^58$ 


The  other  towns,  vir.  King's  Stanley,  Colford,  Wat» 
ton  under  Edge,  Fairford,  Marshfield,  Winchcombf 
Chipping*8odbuiy,  Stow  on  the  Wdd,  and  Thorns 
bury,  contain  each  from  1000  to  8000  inhabitants. 

'Ihe  city  ot"  Bristol  being  accurately  described 
in  the  Enci/ilnpivdia,  we  refer  to  that  article,  and 
merely  add,  that,  since  the  publication  of  that  work, 
a  vast  improvement  has  i>eeu  made  on  the  port. 
Tbe  river  Avon,  whidi  wea  formerly  nearly  diy 
St  low  water,  haa  been  oenverted  into  n  floettaig 
deck :  ao  that  the  sharper  buOt  ships,  which  eonld 
not  approach  to  the  city,  can  now  lie  at  the  wharfs 
afloat  at  all  times,    beveral  docks  have  been  coo- 


*  See  jEMMHerafioK  {^«Ae  MabUantt  ^Gla^9ia,*Hk  Statuticd  Tabtett  by  Jamea.Cleland.. 
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uiofucentt.  structed,  and  a  ntm  cumI  fomcd,  OT«r  which 

f^ll^^-    liandaooM  iron  brfilgM.  Tb»  WMniotu  espcnoe  «f 
^""^/"^^  these  work^  wxs  almost  wholly  defrayed  by  the  citi- 
zens: ant]  lliDvigli  the  lolli  produce  but  slight  divi- 

dei;cls  on  the  c  iiijital,  iIilv  have  aiUieil  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  navigation,  and  have  iocreascd  the  beauty 
of  the  environs. 

CMDnmei     The  foniga  ooinBierc*  of  tbi*  couittT  ccnlf«i  al- 
nMt  wfaoUy  in  BriMo),  M  Gloaoetter,  am  th*  «iif* 

iicult  navigation  of  the  Severn,  has  but  a  small  share 
of  it/  The  principal  trade  is  to  the  West  India 
islands,  where  the  rich  capitalists  of  Briitol  Inv; 
either  plantations  of  ihdrown,  or  such  mortgages  on 
those  of  others,  as  secure  to  this  port  a  large  supply 
of  all  tropctd  productions.  A  conbiderabie  branch 
ofconinerce  it  the  importation  of  Merino  wool  from 
Spain,  which  induces  the  clothiers  of  Wiltshire  and 
Gloucestershire  to  depend  on  this  market  for  the 
•upply  oi  their  raw  material. 

Willi  »umc  parts  of  Noitli  America  the  direct  in- 
tercourse is  cor.si(jL'r:iblc' ;  and  tiie  commerce  with 
the  Baltic,  with  the  Elbe,  and  with  Hollsoul,  a*  well 
as  with  the  ports  of  ^pma,  Portu^,  and  lulj, 
thoi^h  less  tlwo  titat  of  Liverpool,  it  neat  in  otdor 
after  that  port.   The  ^vc  trade  waa  onoe  carviod 
on  fio:ii  tiLiice  to  a  cnri(.;(iiT.iUo  extent;  but,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Uriitlol  nicrciiatita,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  ihcy  had  relinquished  all  participa- 
tion in  it,  long  before  that  infamous  teaAc  wat  aoo> 
lished  b^  the  Legislature, 
lawoal        Tlie  JQtcrnal  trade  of  this  cottiitj  it,  howefvcar,  bj 
Tnd»       ttt  the  most  important  Uy  the  RiTer  Severn,  which 
passes  through  it,  it  is  enabled  to  niaintain  uregular  in- 
tercourse witli  the  potteries  anil  gluhn  manuractorlesof 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire;  with  the  salt  works 
o!  Droitwidi ;  and  with  those  parts  of  Warwickshire, 
.SLaifordshirc,  and  Sluopshire,  which  furnish  the 
heavy  iron  goods  that  woiild  aoi  iMar  the  expence  of 
land-carriage.  Though  the  Seteim  it  only  navigable 
fur  fl.it-botioincd  vcssfls,  and  for  tIiot>e  only  at  spring 
tidek,  yet  the  crat^t  on  that  river  is  very  considera- 
ble; and  at  Stourport  there  is  a  connection  with  all 
the  numerous  canalu  that  traverae  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.    Besides  the  river  Severn,  the  Wye  it  lia> 
vigidila  for  tmaU  craft  to  a  oootiderable  dittanoa 
from  it*  month,  and  raeilttatct  the  comraeroial  intar- 
COur<;c  viitli  Munmoulli.-hirc  and  Herefordshire. 
Csaals.  .Several  navijrable  canals  have  been  constructed 

iti  this  county  with  the  view  of  promotinj^  its  internal 
communication.  'Sihc  most  rt-niarkable  of  these  is 
the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  which  coiumuuicatefl 
with  the  latter  river  tliroiiah  the  btrowd  canal,  and 
with  the  fbmer  river  at  the  town  of  Lacblade.  b 
was  begun  in  17S3,  and  finished  in  ten  \cars.  The 
summit  level  is  '2  t-l  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Stroud 
canal,  and  1,'JO  fiut  abovi-  the  river  'Ihanie*  at  the 
place  of  its  junction.  These  rises  of  level  are  sur- 
niounted  bj  locks,  admirably  contrived  and  execut- 
ed i  and  in  one  place  it  pasiet  luider  the  park  of  Lord 
Bitiiunt,  tltrough  Sapperton  taoael,  wtd,  after  be* 
ing  buried  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  five 
furlongs,  a^ain  emerges  near  Cirencester.  The 
tunnel  is  lined  with  masonry,  arched  yhove,  and  at 
the  bottom  has  an  inverted  arch,  except  in  aoma 
wy  hw  jUMCta,  wktit,  paitiBgtbnNighaMlId  roekf 


tliat  eapence  bet  been  ipanL  Tbe  bre^  of  die  Omkmc. 
caaalitMfeelatthetop,  and  SOIaet  et  ibebM- 

torn,  and  it  is  constructed  for  barges,  adapted  to  the 
locks  on  the  river  Thainus,  as  well  at  to  thtne  of  the 
canal.  Tlte  barges  are  12  feel  wide,  from  70  to  BO 
feet  long,  when  loaded,  carry  70  tons,  and  draw 
about  four  feet  of  water.  This  work  has,  bavticr, 
been  more  aphndid  than  beoefichl.  The  ennee 
or  iti  coottraedoB  exeseded  L.SSO/KNK  end  tfw 
tolls  are  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  necessary  repahv.  In  fact,  it  con- 
iKX'ts  two  rivers,  the  navigation  of  both  of  which  is 
had  ;  biit  e«>pecially  that  of  the  lliames,  which,  be- 
fore it  reaches  Oxford,  is  subject  to  great  expence 
in  horaea  to  draw  tbe  barget,  which  bet  laaajr  ih*l*  ' 
lowt  wbere  the  vemelt  mint  be  Uj^tenad  la  |Mi 
over  them,  and  ii  iltble  to  frequent  impediments, 
sometimes  from  a  acareity  of  water,  and  sosnctiinei 
from  inuudiitions.  Tlte  trade  wbtcb  once  passed 
through  \hm  canal  has  been  duuinished  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  which  fomu  a  better 
meduua  for  the  transit  of  goods  iroaa  Bristol  or 
GlonceHer  to  London. 

A  canal,  called  tbe  Berkley  Canal,  paralW  to  the 
River  Severn,  bat  which,  by  avotding  ita  amoesitfes, 
shortens  the  navi);at'  ^  '  /  miles,  wat  begun  i  i  I~;'rK 
Though  a  valuable iniprovetuent,  it  laBguished  m<iiiy 
yeari.,  and  is  yet  scarcely  completed.  The  Herefaril 
and  Uleacetler  canal,  daugneo  to  connect  those  twa 
citiei,  paiaaa  near  Boyce  through  a  tunnel  one  mile 
aad  a  fUBKter  in  length,  between  the  Sevan  and 
Ledbarjr,  to  which  place,  a  dtataeee  of  17  uilct,  the 
rise  is  188  feet. 

Tbe  mineral  ritiics  ul  lin*  county  ai e  alinoit  wholly 
confined  to  iron;  for  though  veiiw  of  lead  exi».t  *tl 
Sodbury,  Deynton,  and  oUier  placet,  tbejr  are  net 
sufficiently  prodvclivu  of  ore  to  ioiooe  the  WwUf 
of  tbem.  Iron  ia  abuadMt  oi  may  piM  «f  A* 
county ;  but  tbe  principel  fbrgee  ere  en  the  wcet* 
em  hu\i)  of  die  Severn,  near  Lyilriuv.  in  the  fo- 
rest of  Dean  ;  where  both  diarconl 
butulantly  produced.  On  both  sidcii  of  the  Severn 
coal  is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  fo> 
rest  of  Dean  contains  upwards  of  130  cnal  pita,  Groa 
whence  the  atf  of  GlouceUac  aad  iuviciDt^it  anp> 
plied  with  that  neeemvy.  At  Ktngswood,  near 
Bristol,  there  are  conHclerublc  veins,  but  being  at  a 
great  depth,  the  proprietors  can  scarcely  compete 
with  the  miners  of  Monmouthshire,  l!)onf5h  by  many 
of  the  inbabitanta  of  the  city,  the  coals  of  Kings* 
wood  are  preferred  to  thoae  broa^t  bf  water  from 
Newport  Tba  miDCfal  apmga  la  ibia  cottnqr*at 
Clifton,  at  Cbeltenbaat,  at  Stosr  on  the  WoM,  aad 
at  Bourton  on  tfie  Water,  are  well  known,  and  the 
two  t'ormcr  places,  a»  well  by  their  naturul  beauties 
an  by  their  med^cinul  water)*,  uttrict  r  nsideiable 
numbers  of  occasional  visitors,  who  there  find  all 
those  accommodations  which  the  best  watering-pleon 
CBoaffiMd.  No  part  of  tbe  kiogdemprodaces  better 
or  mere  abundant  atone  than  it  rniaed  ftoos  tbe  quar- 
ries of  (Ilouccslersliire.  Limcitono  of  excellent  qua- 
lity extends  from  Cromhall  south-east  to  Sodbivy: 
and  south-west  to  Au.st-Cliif ;  and  the  rocks  of  Chf- 
ton  yield  an  excellent  stone,  from  which  much  lime 
it  nade,  both  for  dooieitic  ooneniBptiMaiidlbaa* 
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domcttta'  portation  to  the  West  Indie*.   Frce«t(mc  is  found 
OB  tbe  Cotawold  HiUa,  and  naar  Lidnej  toote  grit- 
^^^^  Monet  are  ralaed,  which  are  adapted  by  the  mill^ 

_         irrighta  to  their  pur|K»es. 
ttm^        Gloucesterahire  ii  one  of  the  chief  manufactur* 
iog  counties,  and  though  a  greater  progrcKs  ha« 
been  made  of  late  year«  in  the  northvrn  ones  of 
Lancaster  and  Yoric,  it  is  still  Tery  much  distinguish- 
ed k>  thi«  particular.   Tbe  woolleo  manufiicttire  Iwa 
b«eo  long  eatabiiahed,  in  what  are  nrovincialiy  called 
lAe  BotfoaM,  >  dJattkt  in  the  vailica^Vetween  the  range 
where  the  Cotrwold  Hills,  with  a  leas  elevation,  as* 
sume  the  name  of  the  Stroud  Hills.    Between  the 
ranges  of  these  hiils  tlii  re  arc  elenr  and  rapid  slrcBttis, 
nhlch  supply  the  mills  in  which  the  maDufacturcs 
are  carried  on.    The  principal  scats  of  the  manuiac- 
tures  are  in  the  tliicklv  pL-upk-d  parishes  of  Bisleyi 
HanptoOf  Stroud^  Pain'swick,  Woodcheater,  Uonlej* 
Sbraehouae,  Stanley,  Uley,  Durslcy,  and  Wotton- 
under-Fili:  -.    Almost  the  whole  process  is  now  per- 
formed by  machinery  except  the  weaving.  The 
dyers  in  this  district  are  celebrated  for  their  scarlet, 
but  Diore  especially  for  their  dark-blue  colours,  the 
«aEOdIence  of  which  is  attributed  (o  SOBM  peculiar 
prtqiertiea  in  the  Stnmd  water.  The  greater  part  of 
the  dothe  of  this  cottnty  are  dyed  in  the  piece,  not 
in  the  wool.    Those  nf  the  supi  rior  iiuallt)-,  made 
from  Merino  wool,  are  destined  either  (or  the  con» 
sntn|ili(ni  of  the  kinpdoni,  nr  for  the  Mip])ly  of  Ku?- 
sia  ;  aud  soim  few  are  exported  to  America.  Ihc 
inferior  kinds,  made  of  the  wool  of  the  Cotswold, 
tbe  Hereford,  or  tbe  Southdown  sheep,  are  mostly 
calcolated  fitr  die  barketa  of  Indhi  tad  Chhie. 
Tliese  are  sent  to  London,  white,  and  the  agents  of 
the  East  India  Company  select  such  as  suit  their 
demand,  which  are  dyed  to  the  reqiii^iic  colours,  and 
.    pressed  and  packed  by  their  ow  n  diilcrent  tradc^- 
meo  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.    Cassimeres  of 
the  beM  qoalitj  are  alao  made  in  this  district  to  ft 
veiir  oonaiderable  extant. 

In  the  city  of  Gloaceater  and  its  vicinity  there  are 
levcrai  considerable  manufactories  of  pins,  which,  mi- 
niite  as  is  the  article,  furnish  employment  to  upwards 
of  1  jCX)perifons.  .\  bell  foundery  wasestablishcdtherts 
ill  1.5 UO,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  a  kind  of  hereditary  occupation  in  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Rudhall,  who  have  carried  it  on  for  the 
hat  hundred  and  fiftjr  ycM^  tad  dturinc  that  period 
hcve  cast  tevend  theuaanda  of  bdhi  ibr  dimrvnt 

churches. 

The  vicinity  of  Bristol  i*  crowded  with  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds.  The  sugar  refinery  is  very 
considerable,  and  produces  some  of  the  best  kinds 
of  white  sugar.  Glass  of  all  kinds  for  window*  tod 
toK  domcatio  pvrpoaei,  ia  made  th^re.  Tbe  oopper 
end  bma  maonfactnret  are  large  esttblisbmcnts. 
Hard  white  sonp  h  an  article  of  considerable  im* 
portance  :  much  i.^  sent  to  London,  and  a  largo 
qutinliiy  expor!ed  to  .America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Hats,  leather,  saddlery,  titoes,  wliit«-le&d,  guopow* 
der,  earthenware,  salt,  snuff,  and  beer,  are  made  in 
the  cUj  or  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  aitd  form  the  ru- 
dhttOMa  of  ita  fincigo  trade,  m  well »  admiidtter  to 
iu  domesu'c  intercowee  with  the  ^ 
and  with  Wales. 
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The  agriculture  of  Gloucestershire  partakes  of  oiooenitr. 
very  different  characters,  according  to  the  elevation 
of  the  land.   On  tbe  CMtem  aide  of  the  county,  a^"^-'^ 
district  of  200,000  acres,  extending  over  the  Cots 
wold  Hills,  is  provincially  distinguished  by  the  nanx-  iiTL^t  <iit. 
of  ttone  brash  land.    This  tract  of  country  is  very'ricu. 
undulating,  but  none  of  the  summits  rise  to  a  great 
height,  so  that  the  whole  is  cultivated.    In  the  ilt» 
tervah  between  the  ridges  of  hills,  there  are  gene*  ■ 
rally  beautiful  rivulets,  by  which  the  inbabiCinta  are 
enabled  so  to  irrigate  their  meadows,  aa  to  produce 
early  grass  for  their  young  lambs.    The  hills,  what- 
ever be  the  surface,  have  unirnmily  a  calcareous  ba- 
sis, whicli  admirably  adapts  thetu  for  the  growth  of 
sainfoin.  In  no  part  of  England  ii  that  valuable  grass 
cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent,  or  with  such  boun- 
tiful results.   It  has  been  an  article  of  verj  ancsent 
cultivation,  and  in  this  soil  haa  the  properly  of  pro- 
ducing hay  for  twenty  nieeessiTe  yean.  It  requires, 
however,  great  care  in  the  first  laying  dowt),  and 
that  all  other  gras^ses,  as  well  a.-i  weeds,  be  eradicat- 
ed;  after  which,  as  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  a 
great  depth,  it  faas  little  Or  no  tendency  to  exhaust 
the  soil  on  the  surface.   In  process  of  time  it  be« 
comes  choked  bj  other  aimas,  when  the  land  is 
i^n  returned  to  dm  anible  atete.  It  b  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  farmers  to  have  one-serenth  part  of 
their  land  constantly  bearing  sainfoin.    The  remain- 
ing six  porii<m(i  of  the  farm  are  divided  pretty  near- 
ly in  equal  proportions  between  turnips,  barley,  clo. 
ver,  or  rye  grass,  wheat,  peas,  and  oats.    The  prin- 
cipal dependence  for  producing  fertility  ia  tbe  lArgo 
flocks  of  sheep  which  are  bred  here,  and  which  ate 
iHuaUy  foktod  as  •  dreming  for  the  turnips.   It  ii>  a 
common  practice  to  pare  the  toil,  and  bum  it,  that 
the  weeds  may  be  destroyed  and  the  ashes  furnish 
luanure.    The  crops  of  barley  are  moderately  good. 
Wheat  is  sown  at  very  early  periods,  sometimes  in 
August,  but  it  seldom  prnduces  even  a  moderate 
crop  if  aowed  later  than  September  or  early  in  Oe> 
tober.  TIm  afmtge  pioduce  of  that  grain  does  not 
exceed  sixteen  hiBhen  to  the  acre,  and  it  it  not  of 

the  betit  quality.    TI  r  ?;oil  is  more  congenial  to  the  • 

tiroductiou  of  peat,  than  to  any  other  crop,  and 
lence  they  form  an  im|iortant  ariieiu  of  cultivation. 
The  sheep  of  this  district,  tor  whose  food,  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  crops  shows,  the  principal  provi- 
•ion  It  made,  are  of  a  peculiar  breed  without  horns, 
Ae  wool  rndicr  longi  «(>d  not  of  a  very  fine  quality. 
They  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  tliese  hills,  but 
have  been  of  late  improved  by  crossing  w  iih  other 
races.  The  Southdowu  sheep  hove  recently  bet  n 
bred  here,  and  are  gradually  acquiring  a  prcicrencc, 
as  they  do  wherever  they  are  introduced  on  soils  of 
an  innsrior  qua^i^.  Few  mrtt  of  England  have 
been  more  improved  hi  coitlvatJoD  within  the  last 
forty  yeors  than  the  Cotswold  Hills.  They  have, 
however,  in  spite  of  this  improvement,  but  a  cold 
and  barren  appearance,  owing  to  their  being  nearly 
destitute  uf  trees,  and  to  the  want  of  verdant  hedges; 
for  the  fences  are  almost  uniformly  stone  walla» 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  The  farms  me 
generally  large,  from  300  ta  ISOO  eeree,  and  the 
homceteads,  as  well  as  the  cottages  of  the  labourer!, 
tmag  emally  aitoated  in  the  vallies,  and,  therefore,. 
9«  . 
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r.itdceircr.  not  in  sight  ai  a  diistance,  the  face  of  the  country 
diins.  g  poor  attd  depopulated  aspect.    The  depth  of 

^"^V^^tlM  MU  b  iCMmiy  more  thso  five  inches :  sometimes 
H  It  hovcwtr  very  tenacioui,  but  the  experience  of 
the  native*  has  taught  them,  that  even  the  moat 
clayey  soils  do  not  re<juirp  frequeiit  plcMightngn.  At 
each  ploughing,  considtialile  <iuantiiius  of  stone- 
rubble  arc  brought  to  the  surlacf. 

To  tiie  westward  of  tlie  Cotswold  HilU,  und  in- 
dhiiiv  lathe  northwards,  the  rich  vales  of  Evesham, 
Gloucester,  and  Berkley,  are  spread  The  agricoU 
tural  system  which  fa  pracliaed,  though  it  hat  tome 
variations,  U  generally  similar.  The  Vale  of  Evt-s- 
ham,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  ^Vorccstc^- 
ihire,  is  watered  by  the  River  Avon,  and  is  highly 
productive  in  com,  pasture,  and  fruits.  On  the  ara- 
ble lands,  the  neat  genenlMNation  it  ft  dean  tallow; 
then  barlcj  er  oMai  utxt  beans  ordover;  and,  Iaat< 
>y,  wheat.  The  wheat  it  geoeraQy  aown  m  Novem- 
ber or  Decenibt  r,  the  produce  is  commonly  abun- 
dant, and  the  grain  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  dis- 
trict is  well  rt  onik  d.  The  liedgc  rows  are  filled  with 
elm,  oak,  asli.  and  maple  trees,  and  the  apple  and 
pear  trees  are  abundantly  scattered  in  the  fields,  as 
well  as  in  large  orchards,  near  the  villages.  Cider 
and  perry  form  very  valuable  portlont  of  the  pro- 
duce of  each  farm.  The  proportion  of  arable  land  is 
small ;  the  rich  pastures  feed  numerous  cows ;  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  the  articles  CD  which  maoy 
farmers  almo«t  wholly  depend. 

The  vale  of  Gloucester  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
of  which  the  river  Severn  fimns  the  chord.  It  is 
pretiectftl  firom  the  cold  nortiierlv  and  easterly  wrndt 
by  the  Cotswold  and  Stroud  hilu,  and  hence  is  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Though  there 
are  now  no  vinLyurds,  Williom  of  iMalni>biiry,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  said,  "  No  county  iu  England  has 
mm  BtUDtrous  or  richer  vineyards ;  or  which  yields 
grwfn  move  ahundantly  or  of  better  flavour,  as  the 
wine  ii  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  France  in  sweet* 
ncss."  The  apple  and  pear  trees  of  the  district 
yield,  however,  most  profusely,  liquors  which.  In  the 
tstinrition  of  the  inluibilants,  arc  f.ir  [>rLfir;i!>le  to 
any  wine  from  foreign  cnuiitrtL'ii.  Tlic  soil  of  this 
vale  is  generally  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  on  a  very  re- 
tentive and  tenacious  subsoil  of  cl:iy.  Fallowing  is 
deameil  imUtpeotable  on  all  the  arable  lands,  wmeb 
are  lIumwD  in  veiy  high  ridges*  about  dgbt  j^rds  in 
breadth,  with  furrowa  between  them,  from  twenty- 
four  to  thiity  inclii.>  deep.  I5arley,  na's,  clover, 
beans,  and  whtat,  yield  m.jst  nbuTidLiut  cropK,  and 
of  the  best  quality.  The  ^'reattr  part  of  the  land 
is,  however,  in  permanent  pasture,  receiving  no 
odier  manure  than  the  feces  of  the  cattle  that 
'  arc  gnned  on  it;  and,  in  aome  iottanoeti  the 
rteh  sediment  deposited  by  occattnnal  inundations. 
The  meadows  feed  numbcrli.'ss  cmvs,  :l;ul  tho  dairies, 
besides  the  i  liei  se,  whose  natiie  ib  derived  from  tlii.s 
county,  furnibh  lari^'c  quantities  of  butter,  fatten 
many  calves,  and,  with  the  whey  and  butter  milk, 
nar  and  iitlten  great  numbers  of  swine.  Tlic  swine 
are  of  a  Mculiarly  large  breed,  and  the  ufrket  for 
them  at  Gloacester  is  by  far  the  -most  con«denb)e 
in  the  kingdom,  llie  fattenin-;  of  them  docs  not, 
however,  wholly  depend  on  tlie  dairy,  but  large 
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Quantities  of  oil-c^ke  are  applied  to  that  purpose.  Glosnikt. 
The  cheese  denooiioateJ  Uloucester  has  long  «a« 
joyed  great  celebrity  both  at  boane  and  abroad.  It^''^ 
■8  usaaily  made  in  the  tummer  mesitbs,  front  Mqr  to 
October,  faidusive.  The  nnmber  of  cows  belonging 
to  individuals  seldom  exceed  from  thirty  to  tortv. 
Tlie  uniformity  of  the  quality  is  ^uch,  that  lJu'  fac- 
tors, who  are  the  niidtlle  men,  contract  for  the  whole 
produce  of  the  dairies  without  eJtamining  theaii 
knowing  the  value  of  the  ehoese  from  (be  qwli^  gf 
(be  land  on  which  the  cows  are  potliired. 

The  vale  of  Berkley  is  separated  from  that  of  Gleo* 
ccstcr  by  a  liafurnl  inter!.cction,  and,  like  it,  Is 
bounded  to  the  ww'tward  by  the  river  Severn.  In 
surface  is  more  irregular,  but  though  tl>e  undulatiuna 
are  numerous,  tliey  are  not  excessive.  The  hilU  are 
hung  with  beech  tre«,  tod  tbefaoeof  the  district 
is  both  rich  and  pictiuesant  The  toU  is  ttaifiwaljr 
fertile  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Nearly  Ae 
whole  is  rich  posture  or  ofc  'iard,  and  ti  e  arable  land 
docs  not  form  oi.c-seveath  part  of  the  vulle>.  The 
soil  is  a  ricii  fat  ioam,  occasionally  ti;  m  !  v.  :  i 
prolific  clay,  and  generally  resting  on  a  reteotive 
subsoil.  The  dairy  farms  are  of  smaller  extent  tfastf 
in  the  .ndjoining  vale,  but  ihc^  far  excd  then  in  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  the  diooio  they  yidd,aBd 
the  quality  is  also  much  superior.  The  cheese,  com- 
monly denominated  duuble  Gloucester,  is  almost 
wholly  made  in  the  vale  uf  lierJ  li  \ .  :nd  iii  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  iinowo  by  that  name.  It  is  usuaiiy  made 
in  the  months  of  Maj>  Jvne,  and  July,  in  dairies, 
where,  later  in  the  anmmer,  a  thinner  kind  is  im* 
nafhctured.  Its  eaodlettce  depends  on  attentiaato 
its  management,  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
land  on  which  the  cattle  are  fed.  The  quantity  of 
cheese  tiKule  in  this  vale  is  about  1200  tons  amiiuiJ- 
ly,  and  each  cuw  is  estimated  to  yield  3S0  pound*. 

The  western  side  of  the  Severn  is  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  forest  of  Dean.  It  abounds  with  ex- 
oeUent  oak  and  beech  trees,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  eider,  especially  one  kind  called  Siire-ct- 
der,  which  is  l)ighly  valued.  The  forest  formerly  ^ 
contained  4.'f,(H)()  aerts,  but  has  been  dunini>lied  by 
several  royal  grants ;  it  i$,  however,  now  a  nio^i  im- 
portant district  on  account  of  the  large  ship  timber 
which  it  produces.  It  abounds  with  coal  and  villi 
Iran  ore,  and  the  miners  are  regulated  by  peculiar 
conrta*  . 

The  mort  remarkable  curibshles  of  this  county 
are  the  Human  aiuiquiti.s  ;ii  ^Vo,lJcIle^lcr,  whicli 
have  been  accurately  dc»ciibed  by  that  iiiditaii>.M 
ble  antiquary  Lysons;  the  Utiman  roud?,  which  tin- 
verse  it  in  various  directions :  the  numerous  aiitiqoe 
coins  whidi  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  tidds; 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  forttlicaiMos,  and  the  ruins  of 
monastic  ediflcei.  i 

Thii  c<juiity  has  lon^  conferred  the  title  of  Dufcciiwfr> 
oil  a  member  uf  llie  royal  family.  It  gives  the  title niSc*^ 
of  Marquis  of  Canideii  to  the  f.imi]y  of  I'ratt,  thiil 
of  Earl  Uerki  h  y  lo  the  family  of  Herkeley,  and  that 
of  Baron  Shirebome  to  the  family  of  Dotlon.  The 
aumber  of  nddenea  and  gentkioea'a  aeals  m  Am 
eoanty  »  very  considerable.  Hie  OMMt  TcmsritaUe 
are  Badminton,  Duke  of  Beaufort {  Bansley  Park, 
Mr  Muagrave;  BatsTord  Park,  Lord  ftedesdtlei 
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Glooeesu*.  IkrtL'Icy  Castle,  (late)  LorJ  n^rkelt  y  ;  Blaze  Castle, 
Mr  Harford ;  Corse  Court.  Mr  DoWtleswell ;  Dod- 

 ,,diiig:ton  Pkfk,  MrCodrington;  rairford,  Mr  lUy- 

\^j0^t^maad  Barker ;  Gsrcomiw  Pftrk.  Mr  David  Uicardo ; 
H^h  Meadow  Home.  Laid  Gige^  Miglmam  Court, 
Sir  William  Guise;  King's  \^eston,  Lord  do  Clif- 
ford; Lvdney  Park.  Mr  Bragge  Bathurst ;  Mii^r- 
den  Park,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  ;  Onklcy  Orove,  Erirl 
Bathurst;  Kandcomb  Park,  UiUiu^  of  I>urham ; 
Rodborough,  Sir  George  Paul;  Seizin  Court,  Sir 
Charies  Cockeretli  Sherboni^  Lord  Sberbornej 
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Stowell  Park,  Mr  Penric*  ;  Tocldington  Hall.  Mr  oi<Hife«*r. 
Tracy ;  Tolworth  Court,  Lord  Ducie ;  Wbitcunibe 
I'ark,  Stf  WiUtaitt  Hicfct}  Willinoutrip  Park*  Sir, 

f!ee  Riidi^'K  G/mcrifenriljre.— Mirahall'a  livnl 

Veonomtf  of  Gloucttlershire. — Rudden's  Uiilory  of 

Gtouctitershire  Bi«land'i>  GtouceUer shire.  ■ —  Fos- 

brook's  C'loiiceslenhiie.  —  L\  soiis's  (Uouccslrmhira 
Antiguiiies. — Braylcy  and  Britton's  Beauties  Eng' 
latdmat  IVala,  (w.w.) 


GOVERNMENT. 


Naiw««r  1  itEqiie»tianwitbrcipeGttoGov«nunent,Uaoiie 
<l>*li^i7-tionfl!Miittheadaiitrtii»ofin««utoanend.  Not* 


widtstandii^  the  portion  of  discaur«c  which  has  been 
.  bestowed  upon  this  subjei-t,  it  is  surprising  to  find, 
iijMiti  11  (lose  iii.«|wtinn,  how  few  of  its  principles  are 
settled.  The  Tennon  in,  that  tlie  ends  and  means  have 
not  been  analyzed  ;  and  it  is  only  a  general  and  undis- 
tingiuahing  concrption  rif  them  which  exists  in  the 
.mbich  of  the  greater  number  of  men.  So  long  as 
cither  renuin  in  this  situation,  tbev  give  riae  to  in* 
tcrmillaUe  disputes ;  more  et^cially  when  tfce  de* 
liberation  is  subject,  h»  in  tbia  caie*  to  Ae  etreqgeit 

action  of  personal  interest. 
OVijrct  <J  In  a  HiscoiirHe,  limited  tlie  present,  it  would  1>e 
ttiW  Aitide.  obviously  vjiiii  to  attnnpt  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  task,  as  that  of  tne  analysis  we  have  men- 
fiamd.  The  mode^  however,  in  which  the  epeno 
tKMi  ahoold  be  conducted,  may  perhaps  he  deaerib- 
cd,  .mil  evldciiio  enough  exhibitetl  to  >how  in  what 
road  we  must  travel  to  amroach  the  point  at  which 
ao  nenjr  have  vaialy  emMToartd  to  amve. 

r.-d  of  r.ij.     The  end  of  government  has  been  desiribcd  in  a 
^ttottmu  gjf^  raxietj  of  expreaaioiia.   Bt  Locke  it  waa  aaid 
to  be    die  pnblie  good;^  by  ocMffa  it  *aa  bean  de. 

scribed  as  being  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number."  These,  an<l  equivalent  expres- 
sions, iire  juHt  ;  tll'  V  .ri  only  (leC'-rtivP  ill  Ii 
as  the  particultu:  ideas  which  they  embrace  are  in- 
distinctly announced ;  and  different  combinations 
are  by  means  of  them  raisetl  in  different  minds,  and 
even  in  the  same  mind  on  different  occasions. 

It  ia  immediatel  V  obvioga,  that  *  wide  aad  dilB« 
cult  field  IS  open  ed,  and  dmt  Ae  whole  adence  of 
hiunsn  n.iture  must  be  explored  to  Inv  a  fnand«tion 
for  the  science  of  government   To  ni;iirr'^t,ind  whflt 

included  in  the  happines?*  of  t^a  Lrri  i.t'  -t  number, 
we  must  understand  what  is  includeil  in  the  happi- 
lie-^s  of  the  indivi(hials  of  whom  it  is  composed. 

That  dtaaaction  of  human  aalnK  whkn  would  be 
Bceeaaarjr  to  mbow,  on  pru|Wf  evidencet  Hie  primary 
elements  into  which  human  happiness  may  be  re- 
solved, it  is  not  compatibk  with  tlie  present  design 
to  undertike.  We  muft  contedt  owiMvaa  widi  a>> 
Burning  certain  results. 

We  may  aUow,  for  example,  in  general  tcrms^  that 
the  lot  of  evarj  human  bang  is  detennined  faj  hia 
paint  *>*^  pUaaarea ;  and  Aat  bis  bappfaeaa  com- 


aponda  with  the  degree  in  whitdi  liia  pleeatim  are 
grea^  and  Ua  paina  are  ami^l* 

Human  pains  and  pleasures  are  derived  from  two 
sources.  They  are  produced  either  by  our  fellow 
men,  or  by  causes  independent  of  otlter  men. 

Wc  may  assume  it  as  another  principle,  that  the 
concern  of  government  is  with  the  former  of  these 
two  sources ;  and  that  its  buaineaa  ia  to  increaae  to 
the  utmost  the  pleasures,  and  diminlah  to  ^  utnaoat 
tbewiin%  whidi  maa  dorive  frM»  one  another. 

of  die  law*  of  nature  on  whidi  die  condition  of 
man  tl  i  "  i  ls,  tlwii  which  is  .attended  with  tlu' f;rrat- 
est  nuutljcr  of  consequences,  ia  the  necessity  of  la. 
hour  for  olitiiininjT  the  me;uii«i  of  subsistence,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  the  greate.<»t  part  of  our  pleasures. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  cause  of  government ; 
for,  if  nature  faadpi«chicedi|pontaneoniljrall  the  oti» 
jecta  which  we  dHire^  and  m  aolfieient  abundance 
for  the  desires  of  all,  there  would  have  been  no 
source  of  dispute  or  of  injury  among  men ;  nor 
would  any  mnn  have  |)OsiHesKed  the  IWWma  Of  CTCT 
accjjuiriiig  aiitliority  over  another. 

rhe  results  are  exceedingly  different,  when  natusa 
produoea  the  <>|b9kcts  of  desire  not  in  enffieiant  afatm» 
danoefinralL  Ijk  source  of  ditpote  ia  dien  ed^anat* 
less ;  and  every  man  has  the  means  of  acquiring  au- 
thority over  others,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
those  object*  which  he  is  able  to  jwissess.  In  this 
case.,  tlie  end  to  be  obtained,  throu^fh  government 
as  the  me.mK,  would  l>e,  to  make  that  <li$tnbution  of 
the  scanty  materials  of  hn])piness  which  Irould  insure 
the  greateat  (inn  of  it  in  tlie  mendiera  if  dw  commu- 
nitjr  taken  altagcther ;  and  to  prevent  every  indivt^ 
dad,  or  comMmtion  ef  individnd^  fton  jntarftaiog 
with  that  rfisrrihution.  Of  making  aBjT  matt  to  bave 

less  th.iii  las  .iliarc. 

An  element  of  great  importance  is  tak< n  j:i'<i  thi- 
cakuUtion,  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the 
objects  of  desire,  and  even  the  mama  of  subeistenoc^ 
are  the  pradoct  of  labour.  The  waana  of  huoriiy 
labeor  moal,  lb  diait  caae,  be  pivvidad  ftr  aa  dte 
foundation  of  all. 

The  means  for  the  insuring  of  labotir  are  of  two 

sorts;  tile  one  made  nut  of  tlic  n):i*U'r  of  evil,  the 

Other  made  o\it  of  the  matter  ai  gowl.  The  first 
sort  is  commonly  denominated  force ;  and,  under'  ita 
appliortion,  die  hboarcci  are  alavea.  TUa  mode  of 
labonr  w«  need  net  eonddcr  j  ftr,  if  A* 
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end  of  povemmcnt  l)e  to  pradttOe  the  gro.itost  hap- 
piness of  Uie  grfalei.1  number,  diat  end  c«ni)ot  be 
attained  by  making;  the  greatest  number  slaves. 

The  other  mode  of  ulttaining  labour  is  bjr  allure- 
tnent,  or  the  advantage  which  it  bringa.  If  wt  WOoVi 
obtain  all  the  object*  of  denre  to  the  grotteat  poari- 
ble  quantity,  we  must  obtain  labonr  fai  die  greet* 
i  -t  p[)sin)lf  ([u.iiitity  ;  nnr!,  if  we  wonld  obtain  labour 
in  the  firt  att  sl  possible  quantity,  wi-  inutrt  raise  ttic 
iitlv;uu.if;e  att;iclied  to  labour  to  the  greatest  ))os^iblL' 
heiglit-  it  IN  iropoRsible  to  attach  to  liibour  a  great- 
er degree  of  advantage  than  the  whole  of  the  l»ro- 
duct  of  labour.  Wby  tot  Becanae,  if  yon  give 
more  to  one  man  than  like  pradueeof  hu  booar,  you 
Can  do  so  only  by  taking  it  away  from  the  produce 
of  some  other  man's  labour.  The  greatest  poitnible 
happiness  of  society  is,  therefore,  attiincd  by  insur- 
ing to  every  man  the  greyest  potsiblu  (|uaittity  uf 
the  pro<hice  of  his  labour. 

How  is  this  to  be  aeoomplished  ?  For  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  every  man  vha  has  not  all  the  object  of  bis 
desiK^  haa  indumnent  to  take  them  from  any  uthsr 
man  who  is  weaker  than  himself.  And  bow  is  this 
to  be  prevented  ?  One  mode  is  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
and  it  does  not  apjiear  that  there  is  any  other.  It  is 
the  union  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  agreeing  to 
protect  one  another;  and  the  object  is  best  aocom- 
plulkad  when  a  great  niunber  of  men  combine  ta!ga> 
tber»  end  dekgale  to  ueBoaU  munber  thepowtviie> 
eesaary  tar  protecting  them  alL  This  la  Mvcrn^ 
menu  And  it  thn-f  .ippcars,  that  it  is  tat  tte  askt 
of  property  thiit  g^ovprnnient  exists.  * 

\V'ith  res-pei't  1'  tl:  i  iul  of  governiTient,  or  th:it 
for  the  saike  of  whtcli  it  exints,  it  i»  not  conceit  «d  to 
be  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  analy- 
aie  should  be  carried  any  fiurtber.  Whait  follows  ia 
an  attempt  to  anaiyae  (he  mcana. 

Two  things  are  here  to  be  considered  ;  the  power 
with  which  the  siiiall  number  are  entrusted  ;  and  the 
naewhicli  they  are  to  make  of  it. 

With  reiipect  to  th«  fir^t,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
The  elements,  out  of  which  the  power  of  coercing 
others  is  fidiricaled,  arc  obvioue  to  alL  Of  three  we 
shall,  tbevelbre,  not  tugthea  Ihie  srtide  by  iBgr  ex* 


An  Ae  AHeidt  queetkats  of  fovemment  relate  to 

the  means  of  re?(training  those,  in  whose  hands  .are 
lodged  tiie  powers  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all, 
firom  making  a  bad  u':e  of  it. 

Whatever  wouki  be  the  temptations  under  whidi 
individuals  would  lie,  if  there  was  no  govemxnent  to 
take  the  ofa||ects  cf  desire  from  otliem  weaker  iImi 
themselves,  under  die  same  temptaCiana  the  membera 

of  jroverniiient  would  lie,  to  take  the  ohje<-t.«  of  de- 
sire from  the  members  of  the  community,  if  they 
were  not  pre  vented  frosn  doing  so.  Whatever,  then, 
are  the  reasons  for  establishing  government,  the  very 


same  exactly  are  the  rciM-nr^  fi'-  cst.nbHshiiig  sccuri-  f^ftJtmct 
tics,  that  tltuse  cntrusteti  willi  the  powers  necessary  *>^.-» 
for  protecting  otliers  rm-.kp  use  of  them  fur  t!iat  pur- 
pose solely,  and  not  for  tii«:  purpi^  of  taking  (ran 
the  memboa  of  the  community  the  objects  of  dMwv, 

ThcN  are  three  modes  io  whieh  it  may  be  suppo- Tint 
sed,diattiie  of  pioleedng  the  emnmunity  are<i»pic 

caji.ible  of  beini;  exereiwd.    The  coninuinitv  iiuiv^''^* 
undertake  the  protection  of  itself,  and  of  its  ™^"1-g«»» 
l)ers.    The  powers  of  protection  may  be  placed  inaat  ■ 
the  hands  of  a  few.    And,  lastly,  they  may  be  (ilaced 
in  the  hands  of  an  individiiaL    The  Many,  t)>e  Few, 
the  One;  theee  varieties  a|Vcar  to  exhaust  the  sal>> 
jecL   It  is  not  poaalble  to  conceive  any  handi^  or 
combination  of  hands,  in  which  the  powers  of  pro- 
tection can  be  lodged,  which  will  not  fall  under  one 
or  other  of  tliose  descrijitior.s.    And  these  varii-tics 
correspoDd  to  the  three  fbrau  of  govenunent,  the 
Democratieal,  the  AiMlocmika^  Old  the  lloMMti* 
cal. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  look  soMMfVhat  doady  at 
of  these  forma  in  their  order. 

I.  7%e  Jeswcnrfteaf.  It  is  obvioudy  impassible.  Of  At  jDs^ 
that  the  community  in  a  body  can  be  present  to  sf-™  ' 
ford  protection  to  each  of  its  members.  It  must  em- ^ 
ploy  individuals  fur  that  purpose.  Kmployinj;  indi- 
viduals, it  must  choose  tltein,  it  must  lay  down  the 
rules  under  which  the^  are  to  act,  and  it  must  pa- 
nidi  dieni»  if  tiwy  ail  m  diaeaateuinr  to  thoee  nucSi 
In  these  operatimis  are  indoded  (he  mree  gteat  ope- 
rations  of  government,  .Administration,  Legislation, 
and  Judicature.  The  coinni'.uiity,  to  jH-rform  any  af 
these  oj)erations,  must  be  assembled.  This  circiun- 
stance  alone  seems  to  form  a  cioiH:lu»ive  objection 
against  the  dmoeratical  form.  To  assemble  the 
wlMde  of  o  wnmmmity  aa  often  as  the  buaincai  cf 
gOTernmentFeqniieeperfiinnaiDce  would  aihncistpte* 
dude  the  existence  of  labour ;  hence  the  existence  of 
^p^wty ;  and  hence  the  existence  of  the  community 

There  is  also  anotlter  objection  not  less  owdo- 
sive.  A  wlfjle  community  would  form  a  numerous 
aaaembly.  But  all  numerous  assemblies  are  essoi- 
tiatty  incapable  of  business.  It  is  unnecessary  to  lie 
tedious  in  the  proof  of  this  proposition.  In  an  at" 
aembly,  every  thing  must  be  done  by  speaking  mi 
ass- 11  tin;:  But  whwe  the  iv^sembly  is  numerous,  w 
many  j>fr!ion«  desire  to  spetik,  and  feelings,  by  nia- 
tual  inflammation,  become  so  violent,  that  calm  snd 
effectual  deliberation  is  altogether  iajpoesible. 

It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  pmpodtiDn,  fraai 
vhidk  there  wiU  he  no  diaaant«  that  a  communis  in 
nuns  ie  ill  adapted  for  die  hnsmeso  of  government 

Thrrr  is  nr,  prirn  ijiU'  more  in  conformity  v^■:th  the 
wlH.metila  iuiil  tliti  practice  of  tlie  j>eopIe  th.in  thi* 
'J'he  management  of  the  joint  affairs  of  any  con.si  der- 
able  body  of  the  people  they  never  undertake  for 


*  It  may  be  lemarindf  that  dw  eondbstoo  to  which  we  have  thus  arrived  coinddea  cnctly  with  the 
doctrine  of  Locke;   *'  The  great  and  dnef  end."  says  he,  "  of  men's  uniting  into  cammonwesltln,  snd 

puttin  -  tilt ni "ves  under  government,  iii  the  preservation  of  their  pr«^erty." — St-cond  Trculisc  coriifrtiiti 
IwemitieMt,  eh.  ix.  1  his  the  more  certainly  appears,  when  it  is  ooBsidered  that  by  iar  the  greater  pa« 
of  iiijariea  to  pcraon  saiuitted  by  hamsubdqgs  aie^iii  mom  wagr  or  otlMr,  ooasootmt  ef  |weper^. 
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C«f«Bmciit. themselves.  Wliat  they  unlfonnly  do  lf«,  to  choose  a 
^■^"i'^'  certain  numbt  r  of  person-*  to  lie  the  actors  in  their 
stead.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  coininoii  beriofit  dub, 
the  members  choose  a  committee  of  nuuuigement, 
and  content  themseivt'8  \\\\.\\  %  general  control. 
Of  iheAii»>  Ji.  Tki  AxiOnenHoaL  This  tenn  eppihes  to  dl 
tfuwe  euei,  in  which  the  power*  of  government  are 
lield  by  any  nmnlHT  of  ixtmhis  intcnnediutc  bt'tween 
a  sin);li-  person  and  the  majority.  Wlien  tlic  iiuui- 
K'r  i^  sin;(ll,  it  is  common  t<i  call  tlie  ^ovcrnnifut  an 
Oligardiy  ;  when  it  la  considerable,  to  oUi  it  an  A- 
riatocracy.  The  cases  are  essentially  the  same  ;  be- 
Giaae  the  motive*  which  operate  in  both  are  the  aune. 
Una  IB  a  propoaitaan  whidi  carriea,  we  think,  Ha  ofwn 
evidence  along  with  it.  Wc,  therefim,  aaaumo  it  as 
a  point  which  will  not  be  disputed. 

The  source  of  evil  is  radically  different  in  tlic  case 
of  aristocracy,  aiul  Uiat »!'  democracy.  I'he  commu- 
nity cannot  have  an  interest  opposite  to  its  interest 
To  affirm  thi<i  would  be  a  contradiction  in  temub 
The  community  within  itself,  and  with  lupecttoit* 
•df,  can  have  va  ainiaUv  intereit.  One  eonnnii^^ 
may  intend  the  evQ  of  another;  nerer  it*  own.  Thi* 
is  an  indubitable  pnnjosition,  and  07ie  of  great  im- 
jwrtance.  It  mav*Rct  wrong  from  mistake.  To  .•.^^p- 
|)ose  tlint  it  could  from  dt  slifn,  would  be  to  suppose 
this  absurdity,  that  human  beings  can  wisli  their  own 
uixery. 

The  ctrcunMbmccs  from  whidi  ^  inaptitude  of 
Uie  camniuni^  a*  a  bmiy  for  the  boainew  of  govern- 
ment arose,  namely,  the  inconvenience  of  assembling 
them,  and  the  inconvunieiue  of  their  numbers  when 
asscnibled,  do  not  necessarily  exi»t  in  the  case  of  aris« 
tocmcy.  If  the  number  of  thui«e  who  liold  among 
them  the  powers  of  government  is  so  great,  as  to 
nuke  it  inwnt»i<fnt  to  asaetabk  tliam,  or  impoaaible 
for  them  to  ddiherat*  eabnly  when  assembled,  tlua 
ia  only  an  objection  to  ao  extended  an  ariMooraqr* 
and  has  no  applicatian  to  an  anatoaracy  not  too  mi* 
merous,  when  Mtembled  for  the  baatemdae  of  de- 
liberation. 

The  question  is,  wlvether  such  an  Hrirttxracy  may 
be  trusted  to  malce  that  use  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
oondndve  to  the  end  ftr  which 

There  may  be  a  stmnpr  preemption,  that  an  aria- 

torrucy,  nionojxdi/.in:.:  I'l.  |"  ers  of  government, 
would  not  possess  inu  deciuai  jHjwers  in  any  very 
high  perfection.  Intt  Uectual  powers  are  the  off- 
Bpring  of  labour.  But  an  hereditary  aristocracy  are 
oapriTad  of  the  strongest  motives  to  labour.  The 
jRcatar  put  of  them  will,  thenforc^  be  defective  in 
tliooe  power*.  Thi*  u  one  (Ejection,  and  an  import- 
ant one,  though  not  the  greatest. 

We  have  already  observe*!,  that  the  reason  for 
which  ffovcrnmcnt  exist*  i^,  that  one  man.  if  strtpnif^ 
er  thaik  another,  will  talw  from  him  whatever  that 
other  possesses  and  he  desires.  But  if  (»ie  man  will 
do  tiu^  ao  will  aeveral.  And  if  power*  are  put  ialo 
the  hiiidia  of  %  oomparativelv  small  nmnber,  odbd 
an  eifaloefacy,  po<ren  wkricn  make  diam  Hrwigei 
than  the  rest  <riF  Ae  eonuminity,  they  will  take  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  as  much  as  they  please  of 
the  object*  of  desire.  I'hey  will,  therefore,  defeat 
the  vetyend  fat  wbkh  fovernment  was  inatitoted. 


The  unfitre?-!,  tlierefore,  of  an  aristocracy  to  l>e  Wi-^'Wm.xtanK 
trusted  with  the  powers  of  government  rests  on  the  ■. 
basj-i  of  dciT;oh>ti  ation. 

3.  The  yionarrhicaL    It  will  be  seen,  and  there- Of  the  Mo- 
fore  words  to  make  it  manife.<it  are  unnecessary,  that,  rirehk-«l 
in  moat  icqiectB,  the  monardiicd  form  of  govern- 
ment  agree*  with  the  ariatoeratieal,  and  is  udile  to 
tile  same  objections. 

If  government  is  founded  upon  this,  as  a  law  of 
human  nature,  that  a  man,  if  iiblr,  will  take  from 
oUiers  any  tiling  which  they  liave,  and  which  he  de- 
sires, it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  when  a  roan  ia 
called  a  king,  it  does  not  change  his  nature;  ao  that^ 
when  he  baa  got  power  to  eiuMe  hfan  to  lake  from 
every  man  what  he  pleases,  be  will  take  whatever  he 
pleases.  To  supfxise  that  he  will  not,  is  to  affirm 
tliat  government  is  unnoccsaary  ;  and  that  human 
bt'ings  will  nbstiin  Irora  injuring  one  another  of 
their  own  accord. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  reaaoning  extends  t»  r 
mmj  tnodmcatfcw  of  die  wadkr  nomber.  When- 
ever power*  of  government  are  placed  in  any 
hand*  other  llian  thoae  of  the  commodity,  whether 
thoae  of  one  man,  of  a  few,  or  of  s<'veral,  those  priTi- 
ciples  of  human  nature  which  imply  that  govern- 
ment is  at  all  necessary,  imply  that  these  persons 
will  make  use  them  to  defeat  ttie  very  end  for 
which  government  exista. 

One  observation,  however,  fUigieat*  itael£  AU 
lowing,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  dMnietion  n  perAct, 
and  the  inference  founded  upon  it  Indi.sputihle,  it  is 
yet  tnie,  that,  if  Uiere  were  no  government,  every 
man  would  be  exposed  to  depredation  from  every 
man  ;  but,  under  government,  if  an  aristocracy,  he 
is  exposed  to  H  only  flmn  a  finr ;  if  n  maaaTehy» 
only  from  oneb 

*nua  I*  •  UgUy  fanportant  obaemiion,  and  dei- 
aerves  to  be  minut^y  investigated. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  tliat,  if  every  man  is  liable 
to  be  <li  I  t  i  of  what  he  possesses  at  the  will  of 
every  man  stronger  than  himself,  the  existence  of 
property  is  impossible  ;  and,  if  the  existence  of  pro- 
pax^  ia  imnoaaible^  ao  also  is  that  of  labour,  of 
tiie  nMHW  ec  anbaialeiiee  for  an  enlarged  community, 
andhenoeoftfioeoiBinninity  itoel£  If  the  membere- 
of  radi  a  cemmunHy  are  udde  to  be  deprived  only 
by  a  few  hundred  men,  the  members  of  an  aristocra- 
cy, it  may  not  be  impossible  to  satiate  that  limitefi 
number  with  a  limited  portion  <if  the  objects  belong- 
ing to  ail.  Allowiiu  this  view  of  the  subject  to  be 
correct,  it  follows  Swt  the  imaller  die  number  of 
hand*  into  which  the  ponm  of  •ovcimocnt  are  per- 
mttled  to  pass,  die  happier  it  wiff  be  for  d»e  oonmni- 
nitv.  That  an  oligarchy,  therefore,  is  Vietter  thanatt 
BristocTftcy,  and  a  monarchy  better  than  either. 

This  view  of  the  subject  deser\  es  to  be  the  more 
carefully  considered,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
lead*  i*  die  same  with  that  which  has  been  adopted 
and  pmmnlgaiad  to  aome  of  tiie  mo*t  profound  and 
moat  benevolent  faveeligatare  of  hmnan  affidra. 
That  government  1^  erne  man,  altogether  unlimited 
md  nneontrolled,  is  better  than  government  by 
any  modificatioi^  ^t'  (ristnrracj-,  is  llie  celebrated 
opinian  of  Mr  Hobbes,  and  of  the  French  Eeonomitir, 
wliidi  it  ia  Bat  caqr  to  con- 
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Oo>cramBit.troyert.   GowiuaMit.  by  fb«  ia«iy>  thij  widi  m- 
wn  caiMHler«d  «»  tmpoMib&iMp.  Thef  ioftncd» 

tlicrcf'orc,  til  t,  if  11  the  pnafuble  fbrmt  of  govenip 
jntiit,  ;ib8w>hite  monarchy  is  the  best. 

i')x|>erience,  if  we  Io<»k  only  at  the  outmde  of  tlir 
&ct^  mrpeara  to  be  Hivided  on  this  subject.  Ab^Milntr 
UMDliraiy*  under  Nei  o^  «nd  CaliculM,  under  «iu  li 
nicii  u  Emperors  of  Morocco  and  SulUint  of  Tur^ 
k«7,  n  die  scourge  of  buiiHn  Jfuture.  On  the  otfier 
nido,  the  ]>eop1i'  ot'  Demuark,  timl  r-it  ir  th  the  uj)- 
presvsions  of  an  ari>t(x  rac\ ,  reM)l\  iii  liiat  tln-ir  king 
should  bf  nhsoliite  ;  and,  undtT  thtir  al>'sohitc  mo- 
narch, are  m  well  governed  a>i  aii  v  people  in  Europe. 
In  Gneoc,  notvtfhilMHling  the  defects  of  demncra. 
cy,  hninan  iHMaie  mi  •  more  brilliant  career  then  it 
lue  Bwtx,  done  in  my  odwr  eige  or  countiy.  At  Ae 
Mirface  of  history,  therefore,  aflbrds  no  certain  prin- 
ciple of  deciaion,  we  rauiit  go  Iwyond  the  surface, 
Slid  jienttrate  to  the  Kprinps  within. 

^^  here  it  i»  said  titnt  nne  iruin,  or  a  limited  num- 
ber of  men,  will  soon  l>c  satiated  with  the  dt^fitUt£ 
deaire,  end  when  they  have  taken  Stoat  the  comnni- 
niQr  what  auff  cee  to  ntiale  dten,  will  nntect  ita 
■ri^HiUffy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  remainder,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  important  element  of  the  calculation  is 
k'fi  uut.  Human  being*  are  not  a  pa>isiv»'  substance. 
If  huuian  beings,  in  respect  to  their  rulera,  were  tlte 
Mune  as  sheep  in  re*]>ect  to  their  shepherd ;  and  if  the 
king,  or  the  amtocnqr,  vera  as  totally  ezempi  from 
all  fi«r  of  reiialHDoe  mini  die  peaiilej  and  aU  cbanoe 
of  obtaining  VMNre  obedience  mm  severitr,  pa  the 
-abephetd  from  the  aheep,  it  doet  appear  that  there 
would  be  a  limit  to  the  <Ipsire  of  tak'tJi;  t  i  !< 
self  the  objects  of  desire.  ThccaNc  will  Ix?  lound  U> 
l>e  vcrj'  iniicli  a]t«-c<l  when  the  idea  ix  Lakrn  into  the 
account  of  the  reitiotBitoe  to  their  wilk  which  one  bll« 
nan  being  ma)  expect  from  another,  tod  of  tibat 
perfection  in  obedience  whkh  ftar  aieae  cm  pf»* 
duoe. 

That  one  hiimnn  la-ing  will  desire  to  render  the 
person  and  property  of  another  f<id)siTvient  to  his 
pleasures,  notwithstanding  the  p.iin  or  los!>  of  plea> 
sure  which  it  may  occasion  to  that  other  individnal^ 
is  the  foundation  of  government,  ^ledcrin  of  tllO 
olqect  impliea  the  deare  of  the  power  neceaaary  te 
aoooniplian  die  olijeet.   The  desire,  tfierefare,  of 

that  power  which  is  nece.<«ary  to  render  the  i  'e;  ..iij  s 
.'uid  properties  of  human  beings  fubservieut  to  our 

plcHsurea,  is  a  gnmd  gowning      of  hnnun  nn> 

4ure. 

Wliat  is  implied  in  that  desire  of  power  ?  mid  w  hat 
ta  the  extent  to  wbi^  it  caniea  the  actiana  of  men? 
■re  the  quortiona         it  ia  Meeaaary  to  nabtrv,  in 

order  to  discover  the  limit  which  nature  has  set  to 
the  desire  of  a  king,  or  an  aristocracy,  to  inflict  pvil 
upon  tJie  community  for  their  own  ;ii>l.ige. 

Power  i«  a  iu«ans  to  an  end.  The  end  is  every 
thing,  without  exoevlion,  which  the  human  being 
calla  pleasure,  and  toe  Noaoval  of  pain.  Thegnnd 
inatnnnent  for  Mttaining  what  a  man  Ukci^  la  die 
actiana  of  other  men.  Power,  in  ita  mo«t  ap- 
wopriate  si^iikatian,  dierefore,  means  security  for 
the  eonfoniuty  between  thi  ili  f  (  n.  man  and  the 
acts  of  other  men.    This,  we  presume,  is  not  a  pro. 
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poakion  which  will  be  diapittcd.  Ihe  Biater  WC'.wisiu 
power  over  Ma  aervant,  beomse  when  he  wflls  him  ^.--v 

to  do  so  and  so,  in  other  words,  cxjires.ses  a  dexire 
tli-it  lie  would  do  so  and  .so,  he  p<jsse«tfe$  a  kind  of 
snrurity  that  tile  actions  of  tlie  ni.m  will  corretpand 
to  hi»  desire.  The  general  comraajtds  hissoUimto 
perfonn  certain  operational  die  king  conunanda  bis 
aubjcKts  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  and  their  povcr 
is  complete  or  not  complete,  in  proportion  as  the 
i-ontormity  is  complete  or  not  complete  hetween  tiie 
actions  willed  and  the  actions  jterfomtctl.  'I'hc  »«■- 
tiotis  of  otlwT  men,  con.sidered  as  nieaji^  for  the  ut- 
Liiiiniciit  of  ilje  objects  of  our  dc«irc,  are  pefikt  «r 
iniperf t  <  t,  111  proportion  aa  they  are  or  are  not  rfr> 
taiuly  and  invanahly  camtpondent  to  oar  vilLr* 
There  ia  no  thnit,  thcrdbre,  to  die  demand  of  «eciiri> 
ty  for  the  perfection  of  that  correspondence.  A 
man  is  never  natisiicd  with  a  snialler  oegrce  if  he  can 
oljtiiin  a  greater.  And  ac  there  is  no  man  \ilia[<o- 
e*er,  w  liose  act«,iii  some  degree  or  another,  in  foinf 
way  or  another,  more  immediatdy  or  more  ranoteW, 
may  not  ham  aome  inflncnce  aa  meona  to  onr  cams 
thCTe  ia  no  man,  the  conftwni^  of  whoie  acts  tow 
will  we  would  not  give  aameaung  to  aeove*  The 
demand,  therefore,  of  power  over  the  acts  of  <^Iirr 
nu>n  is  really*  Ixniiidle  -  It  '  -  boundless  in  ■  «ay«, 
boundless  m  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  ire 
would  extend  it,  andbouidleHin  ila  dqpoe  over  the 
actions  of  each. 

It  would  be  nugatory  to  mpr,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain away  tliis  impoitaBt  pmicq^  ^wt  tamelni. 
man  lieiugn  may  be  so  remotely  conneoted  widi  our 
ii]tere?ts,  as  to  niukf  the  desire  of  a  confonnity  W- 
tween  our  will  and  their  actions  cvajiescent.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  assume,  what  nobody  will  deny,  ihit 
our  deaireof  that  confonnity  i»  unlimited,  in  reqiectto 
all  those  men  wbom  actions  em  ht  mppowd  te  have 
any  inHuenPO  en  onr  pans  and  plcenum  WiA  re- 
spect to  the  nlert  of  a  conununi^,  dib  at  leart  n 
ccrt.'iiii,  lli:it  lf]r\  lirii,  r  a  l^:"^ure  tor  the  unIforn:it} 
betvitcii  tlitir  Villi  and  U.t  actions  of  every  lUSli  in 
the  community.  And  for  our  present  purpaaedlis 
ia  as  wide  a  Held  as  we  need  to  embrace. 

With  respect  to  the  community.  dMH*  we  daoi  it 
an  cataUiahed  truth,  diat  the  niW  one,  er  afiw, 
derire  an  en«t  um'ftraiity  between  dieir  win  and  Ae 
acts  of  e\  ery  member  of  tlie  commimity.  It  remsiw 
for  u.t  to  inquire  to  w  hat  description  of  acts  it  is  thr 
nature  of  thin  desire  to  give  exi.stence. 

There  are  two  classes  of  means,  by  which  the  con- 
formity between  the  wiB  of  one  man  and  the  acts  «f 
other  men  may  be  aocogBfliahed.  The  one  ii  ph*> 
•lire,  die  odier  pain. 

With  regard  to  securities  of  the  pleatiurablf  M(t 
fnr  obtaining  a  conformity  between  one  man's  wiD 
and  the  acts  of  other  men,  it  is  evident,  from  es|ie> 
rience,  that  when  a  man  paasestm^  a  coiiunand  orer 
the  objects  of  dcoire,  he  may,  by  miparting  thov 
oUacta  to  other  men,  inoHW  to  a  great  extent  the 
eanlbrmity  bofciiM  hk  Witt  and  £dT  actiom.  It 
follows,  and  is  idso  roattor  of  eqierience,  that  dn 
greater  the  quantity  of  the  ohijectB  of  desire,  wlikh 
he  may  thus  impart  to  other  men,  the  greater  is  tl>e 
nwobrr  of  tatax  between  whose  actions  and  his  o»a 
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Gj  wmmma.^  will  lie  can  inatura  a  oonformitv.    As  it  has  been  de- 
^"  V      moMimtad  that  dim  ia  no  uait to tfw intiirilMr  of 
moi  whose  action  w«  daanv  to  have  eoiifijrittaMe  to 

our  will,  it  f  illows,  with  equal  I'vidcnce,  that  tliere 
is  no  JUuut  to  the  command  which  there  are  motives 
libr  ondflBimMuiiv  to  posaeu  ovtr  die  dijccta  of  de. 
aire. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  true,  that  there  ia  in  tb^mind 
of  aking,  or  in  the  oiinda  of  an  ahatocfaqrj  a^  point 
of  aatovation  with  the  binects  of  denre.  The  opi- 
nion, in  exuinin.ition  of  which  we  have  pone  through 
the  prectxhng  analysis,  thnt  a  king  or  aJi  aristo- 
irr.ft  y  rii.ty  Im-  s.itinte<l  with  theobjcct.s  of  desire,  Jind, 
atler  being  satiated,  leave  to  tlie  members  of  the 
connnnni^  the  greater  partof  what  belongs  to  them, 
■a  an  opinum  finioded  t^MUi  a  partial  and  incomplete 
view  or  the  hwa  of  hmnin  natore. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  securities  of  the 
pahlfiil  sort  which  may  be  employed  for  attaining 
conformity  between  the  acts  of  one  man  and  the  wiU 
of  another.  We  are  ot  opinion,  that  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  subject  has  not  been  duly  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  the  boaineaa  of  government  wiU  be 
-  ill  under!<to.:>d,  till  iu  nunwroui  comeqvencea  have 
bean  InUy  developed. 

Pleamre  appears  to  be  a  "ffeeble  instrument  of 
ol>e<licnce  in  comparison  with  pain.  It  is  much  more 
easy  to  despise  plca^iurf  tJian  ]>aiji.  Above  all  it  is 
im|K>nant  to  consider,  that  in  this  class  of  instru- 
ments ia  included  the  power  of  talcing  away  life,  and 
with  it  of  taking  awaj  not  onlv  aU  the  puaaures  of 
roalt^,  b«t»  vrhat  goea  ao  fkr  nqmnd  them,  aU  the 
pleasures  of  hope.  This  dan  of  •ecnrities  is,  there- 
fore, inMmparahly  the  strongest,  lie  wIkj  desire> 
obetlience  to  a  liigh  degree  of  ejuictiieiw,  cannot 
be  Kjitisfied  with  the  power  of  giving  pleasure,  he 
mvist  have  the  power  of  inflicting  pnin.  He  w  ho 
dcsirea  it  to  the  nighest  possible  dcgr«>e  of  exactness, 
must  desire  power  of  inflictiiv  pain  lufliciant  at  least 
to  insnre  that  decree  of  axaetneaa ;  that  ta,  an  nnli. 
mited  jiowcr  of  inflicting  pain;  for,  as  there  1^  no 
pMoible  mark  by  which  to  distinguish  what  is  sulli- 
j'ient  and  what  is  not,  and  as  the  human  mind  sets 
no  bounds  to  its  avidity  fur  tliu  .Heenrittes  of  what  it 
deems  eminently  good,  it  is  sure  to  extend,  beyond 
almost  any  liroiu,  its  desire  of  tlie  power  ^  givii^ 
jMiin  to  others. 

So  much  with  veipect  to  die  motive  for  having 
And  holding  power  of  inflicting  pain  upon  others. 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  how  in>*eparahle  a  part 
*«t;ver  of  liuitiuit  nature  it  may  aiipear  tn  be  to  de- 
sire to  poKses.s  unlimite<I  power  of  inflicting  pain 
upon  others,  it  does  not  follow,  tliat  thr>se  who  p4>s- 
«ex<i  it  will  have  a  dcdre  to  make  use  of  it. 

This  ia  the  next  part  of  the  toquiiy  upon  whidi 
we  have  tn  enter ;  nid  we  need  not  add  diat  it  ine> 
ritj*  alt  t!iL-  attention  of  tliose  who  would  possess  cor- 
reft  ideas  upon  n  subject  wliich  involves  tlie  greatest 
illterest^  of  niaiiliin<l. 

The  diaiit  oi'  inference,  in  Uiim  cane,  is  clof<e  nnd 
Strong,  to  a  mo>t  unusual  degree.  A  man  detiire:^ 
that  the  actions  of  other  men  ahall  be  instantly  and 
accurately  correroaMknt  to  Us  wilL  R«  dealMs 
diat  the  actaona  of  die  gveMeat  poMiUe  MBdxr  dnU 


be  HO.  Terror  is  the  grand  instrument.  Terror  can  GovenuKnt. 
work  only  thiaiirii  aaauianoe  that  evil  arill  loUow  "r^^"^ 
any  want  at  eonnnnRy  between  die  will  and  the 

actions  willed.  Every  failure  must,  tht  rt  fi/r:-,  l,c 
punished.  As  there  are  no  bounds  to  uaail 
desire  of  i:  j  lr.miri',  Uiere  arc  of  conr-f  n  f  boiiiuis 
to  its  d«jure  of  {perfection  in  the  instruxncuts  of  that 
pleasure.  There  are,  therefore,  no  bounds  to  its 
dasin  of  eiactness  in  die  oonfimni^  between  its 
will  and  dw  actkms  willed ;  and  by  oansequence  to 
the  strength  of  that  terror  which  is  its  procuring 
cnu-w.  Every,  the  most  minute,  failure,  must  be 
visitetl  with  tlie  heaviest  inHiction  ;  and,  as  failure 
.ill  extreme  exactness  must  i'rec{ueiuly  liappen,  the 
occasions  of  cruelty  must  be  incessant. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  several  condusions  of  the 
highest  possible  importanee.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
very  principle  of  human  nature  upon  which  die  neoe^ 
sity  m  government  is  foundetl,  the  propensity  of  one 
man  to  po-ssess  himself  of  the  objects  of  desire  at  the 
cost  of  another,  leads  on,  by  infallible  sequence, 
where  power  over  a  community  is  attained,  and  no- 
thing checks,  not  only  to  that  degree  of  plunder 
which  leaves  the  HMnhers  (excepting  always  the 
rsdpiants  and  instwnsnta  of  the  ^imder)  the  bare 
means  of  sabsisteno^  bat  to  dM  a^gvae  of  cruelty 
which  U  ncceMwy  to  )mep  m  onatenoa  the  most  m- 

teuse  terror. 

The  world  affords  Home  decisive  experiments  up- 
on biunan  nature,  in  exact  confonnity  witli  these 
oondosions.  An  English  gentleman  may  be  taken 
as  a  finrottrable  apedmen  «  dvilisationi,  of  know* 
ledge,  of  homamty,  of  all  the  qualities,  in  short, 
that  make  human  nature  estimahle.  Tlie  degree  in 
which  lie  desires  to  possess  ]>ower  over  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  tile  degree  (jf  oppression  to  which  he 
finds  motives  fur  carrying  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
willaflbrd  a  standard  from  whidi,  assuredly,  there, 
can  be  no  qppeaL  Wherever  the  same  motives  ex> 
ist,  die  tame  Condue^  as  b  displayed  by  the  English', 
gentleman,  mav  be  expected  to  follow  in  all  ir.en 
not  farther  aavanced  in  human  excellence  than 
him.  In  Uie  Wi-st  Indies,  heAire  that  vigilant  »tten- 
tion  of  the  English  nation,  which  now,  lien-  thirty 
years,  has  imposed  so  great  a  check  upon  the  nuu:- 
ters  of  slaves^  tlierc  was  not  a  pcrfrrt  absence  of  all 
check  upon  die  dreadful  propensities  of  power.  But 
yet  it  is  triie,  that  these  prapenaitiaa  led  English 
gentlemen,  not  only  to  deprtve  their  slaves  of  pro- 
perty, !Uid  to  make  property  of  their  fellow-n-e.i- 
tures,  but  to  treat  them  with  a  degret:  of  crueky, 
the  very  description  of  which  trose  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen,  who  were  placed  in  lew  unfavour- 
able circumstanoes.  The  motives  to  this  deplorable 
conduct  ai«  exacdy  diose  which  we  have  described 
above,  aa  artstng  out  of  the  nniTerssl  desire  to  rvn- 
drr  the  actions  of  other  men  cxnctlv  confonnalile  t" 
our  will.  It  is  of  fjreat  iiu|K>rtrrncc  tu  reuJark,  thi4t 
not  one  iu-m  in  the  motives  wliich  liad  lead  English 
gt'titlemen  to  make  slaves  of  theif  fellow-creatureii, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  the  wry  worst  condition  in 
which  th«  n^mes  have  been  found  in  the  West  Ii^ 
dka,  esn  be  diowD  to  be  wanting,  or  to  he  Icaa 
itrong  in  tbe  Kt  of  nodv«a  wUdi  ludvasatty  opc> 
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Gjtrernment.  rate  tijion  tlu-  nu-n  wlio  have  power  over  their  fel- 
'^••V^^  Iiiw-creatur««.  It  ia  proved,  tlterdbr«,  bjf  the  cloMMt 
deduction  from  the  acknowlodged  lion  of  human 
nature^  and  by  direct  aad  deeiiive  exprnnait^  that 
the  raUnf  one,  or  the  rafing  tew,  wvnltl,  if  dwdu 
did  not  operate  in  the  way  of  prevcntiuii,  reduce 
the  great  masa  uf  the  people  subject  to  tlieir  power, 

at  k  i.t  to  tht  ooodiiwB  of  Msnwa  id  the  W««  In. 

die*.* 

We  have  tljus  seen,  tliat  of  tile  forma  of  govem- 
inentj  which  1mv«  bMO  caUed  the  tbiw  aimpl«  fiwiai^ 
not  one  ia  adequate  to  dw  ends  which  gDvataomt 
ia  mMKOted  U>  xecure;  that  the  community  itaelf, 
ivhicn  alone  is  free  from  motives  opposite  to  thoae 
endii,  is  iiu.ijxic  itiUcl  l>y  its  iiunibcrs  from  perfonii- 
ing  the  buitinesa  of  govenuneut ;  and  that-  whetlicr 
government  is  entrusted  to  one  or  a  few,  they  have 
,  .  not  oply  motim  oppoaite  to  dieae  tadt,  but  motivca 
vhM4>  irill  cany  them,  if  unchodtcdj  to  biflict  tfao 
gnaleat  cvilti 

Thcfle  condiuioni  are  to  ronfennable  to  ordinary 
I  iJiK cittions,  that  it  would  liardly  Iiuvc  Ix'fn  neccs- 
^  iry,  it'  l!iL-  dt-N  tliiptiiii'tit  hud  not  bt-eti  of  iiinxirl- 
.nuc  tor  some  <it"  (uu-  sulisfnuent  investigations,  to 
have  taken  any  uaios  with  tlio  proof  of  them.  In 
thiii  country,  at  laaat,  it  will  be  remarked,  in  con- 
totaitj  witti  ao  many  writer^  that  tlie  imperfection 
of  die  tliree  simple  fanna  of  govemiiient  is  apiwent ; 
t'uit  tlic  ciid.-i  of  govLTiirnoru  cati  be  attained  ii-  ]  ' :  - 
t'l-ctiop.,  oJily  as  under  tlic  Brili.sli  constitution,  In  an 
utiiiiu  ill"  ;iU  iIk"  tlircc. 
toKnoiihe  The  doctrine  of  the  union  of  tlie  .three  simple 
^Ttt  amflt  forms  of  government  is,  diea«  the  UCKt  |iait  of  m» 
Votaaat    important fulgect,  vbidi  wa  IN  Gilkd  iqMii to ax- 


The  firiit  thing  which  it  is  obvious  to  remark  up- 
on it  is,  that  it  has  been  customary,  in  regard  to  thi» 
part  of  the  inquiry,  to  Ix'g  the  question.  The  j;(K.d 
effects  which  iuivt*  been  ascribed  to  tite  union  ot'  tike 
three  simple  forms  of  government,  have  been  tujh- 
}>Med;  and  the  aappoittioa  lua  comoianiy  liem  ai- 
Inwed.  No  proof  lau  baen  adduced ;  or  if  any  thiiif 
Iwvii^  the  afMamioe  of  proof,  it  haa  only  been  a 
reference  to  the  Biitidi  constitution.  The  British 
<-oiisiitutji)n,  ii  h.i.s  Km  sii<l,  is  an  union  of  the 
tiirec  simple  forms  of  gu\ ernment,  and  the  British 
govemnunt  i<  excellent.  To  render  the  instance  of 
the  Brittsb  govcrament  iu  .my  degree  a  proof  of  tlie 
doctrioa  in  question,  it  is  cv  ulent  thnt  throe  poaMa 
mtiat  be  oatabliahed;  Tliat  the  Britidi  govern- 
ment ia  not  in  show  biit  in  ralMtanee  an  imion  of  the 
Uiree  simple  fonr>  Tliat  it  has  any  peculiar 

exn-lli  tux-  i  and,  1  l.ut  its  excrllejiee  ariwcs  frtwu 

the  union  so  8U})poit<i,  and  nut  from  ;iny  other 
cause.  As  these  points  have  always  been  taken  for 
Upranted  witliout  examination,  the  question  with  re- 
flect to  the  cffecta  of  an  anion  of  the  tluec  simple 
forma  «f  gofennnant  nmj  be  copaiderad  aayct  un- 
aolvad. 


The  positions  which  we  ha\c  id 
with  r«|gartl  to  human  nature,  anil  w  luch  we  aiwn 
aa  feinidrtions.  nre  these ;  that  the  actiiau  of  am 
are  foraned  b  V  their  wills,  and  thair  will*  hv  didr 
dctvin ;  that  uhit  desires  are  directed  to  pkasaic 
and  relief  from  pain  as  <;nds,  and  to  ivealth  and  power 
as  the  pr)ncij>«l  meann ;  ih.it  to  Uie  d.-siro  of  these 
nieuns  lliere  i.s  no  limit  ;  iiiid  tliHt  the  uclions  which 
How  from  tliat  de:-ijre  are  the  constituents  whereof 
bad  govenimciit  is  made.  Reaaoning  oonectly  from 
these  aciuiowledged  laws  of  bwoan  natas^  we  iliaU 
presently  diacover  what  opinion,  with  impnt  la 
the  mixture  of  dw  different  Kpedes  of  flniniiiBliaiil, 
it  wiU  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  adopt. 

The  theory  in  que.stion  mqilie.-,  that  uf  ihppowen 
(A!  goverumeut,  one  portion  is  tieid  by  tiie  kuig,  one 
by  the  aristocracy,  and  one  by  the  jieoiile.  ft  ilaa 
implies,  that  there  is  on  tlie  part  of  each  of  lh«n  a 
eertain  nnity  «f  wiU,  otherwise  they  would  aat  «t 
as  dvaa  aepante  powers.  This  bau^  allowodl,  tsa 
proceed  to  the  inquiry. 

From  the  principles  which  w  e  have  alrpfldy  l  ii<l 
down,  it  follows,  that  of  the  objci-tb  of  huoMii  desire, 
.'iud  (sp4-ukiiig  more  definitely)  of  the  means  to  the 
ends  of  human  desire,  namely,  wealth  and  power, 
each  of  the  three  parties  will  endeavour  to  obtain  u 
much  aa  possible.  After  vhat  haa  been  said,  it  is 
not  snqiiected  that  any  reader  irill  deny  this  prupo- 
sitlon  ;  hut  it  i^  of  importanoa  Aat  ha  TCiHD  a  wiy 

clear  conception  of  it. 

If  any  expedient  preM  iii.s  it.'K'lf  to  any  of  the  sup- 
posed  parties,  any  expedient  effectu.il  to  tluit  end, 
afladnot  opposed  to  any  preferred  object  of  pursuit, 
w  mnr  infer,  with  certain^,  thattt  will  beadaptad. 
One  cmctoal  expedient  is  not  mora  eActnal  Am 
obvious.  Any  two  of  them  by  combining  may  tvsl- 
low  up  the  tliird.  I'hat  such  combination  will  take 
jihiee  ;ipj>ears  to  be  .la  eert;uii  a«  any  tliinp  which 
dcpendis  upon  huiuaii  will ;  bticauisc  there  are  stioog 
motives  in  favour  of  it,  and  none  that  can  be  ron- 
ceivad  in  ofqioBitian  to  it.  Whether  the  portioof  of 
powor,  as  originsUy  dittriboted  to  the  parties,  be 
supposed  to  be  equal  at  unequal,  the  mixture  of 
three  of  the  binds  of  government,  it  is  thus  evident, 
cannot  iKissibly  exist. 

This  proposition  «p pears  to  be  so  ptrft-vtly  proved, 
that  we  do  not  iluiik  it  l  eces.-^ary  to dweU  here  upon  i 
the  subject.    As  a  port,  however,  of  this  doctiiiw  of  ; 
the  mixture  of  the  simple  forms  of  govemmait,  it 
may  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  an  unioa  may  ant 
be  possible  of  two  of  diem. 

Thrt-c  varieties  of  this  union  may  \te  conceived;  j 
the  union  of  motiarchy  with  aristocracy,  or  the  unioo 
of  either  with  dciiioeraey. 

Let  us  first  suppoi.«  Umt  moniu'chy  ia  united  with 
aristocracy.  The  power  of  each  ■  Mpial  or  not 
equal.  If  it  is  not  ecpial,  it  follows,  aa  a  ncossarr 
eaneequence,  from  the  principles  which  we  fawesb 
ready  established,  that  the  stranger  will  takaficn 


•  An  acute  sense  of  this  important  truth  is  expressed  by  the  President  Montesquieu:  "  ("est  «ne  expe- 
rience etemeUe,  que  tout  honune  qui  a  d|i  pouToir  est  port^  i  en  abuser;  il  va  juaqu'  i»  ce  qu'il  tronvc  de 
Umites."— £il>.  de  loia,  II. «. 
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tioT(nuMiii.the  wealcer,  tiU-  it  tagnmm  tbe  whole.   Tbe  only 
therefore,     Whit  wiU  hqqpea  when  me 
'  {•  «qual  ? 

In  the  first  pUce,  howcfcr,  H  aeentt  iMpoMible 

t'l.,'  uch  equality  stioiilJ  e\fr  exist.  How  ii  it  to 
be  e«.ubli«ked  ?  Or  by  wlmt  criterion  is  it  to  l>f  »«- 
certaiiu-d  ?  If  there  is  no  such  criterion,  it  must,  in 
all  cases,  be  the  result  of  chance,  If  so,  tbe  chances 
iqpunst  it  are  at  infinite  to  one.  The  idee,  tbereAfc^ 
11  wholly  dtimencel  and  absurd. 

Beiidee  en  overweening  propensity,  a  dinposition 
to  overrate  one's  own  advantages,  and  underrate  those 
of  other  men,  is  a  weU  known  law  of  human  nature. 
.SupiKJse,  what  woiikl  Ix-  little  less  than  miractdoiis, 
that  equality  were  established,  ih\*  pro)>eiii«ily 
.  would  lead  each  of  the  parties  to  conceive  itself  the 
strongest.  The  consequence  would  be  that  they 
would  go  to  war,  and  contend  till  one  «r  other  wea 
■abdoed.  Either  thoae  lawa  of  huouui  nature,  it|K)n 
whid)  all  reasoning  with  respect  to  government  pro- 
ceeds, must  he  <lenii'<l,  .iiul  then  tile  utility  of"  go- 
vernment itiieli' may  be  disputetl,  or  thi^  conclusiou 
is  demonstrated.  Again,  ii  this  >  (|Uiihty  were  esta- 
blished, is  there  any  human  being  who  can  supuoac 
that  it  would  last  ?  If  any  thing  be  known  about 
luimanaifiurii.it  ia  thia,  tfaeltfacy  ei«  m  perpetnel 
dMngfr  If  nothing  elte  inter  fered,  tfie  oillerenoe 
of  men,  in  respect  of  talents,  would  abundantly  pro- 
duce the  effifrt.  Suppose  your  equality  to  he  e-t-i- 
hlished  \\  \)t  :\  \ our  kinjj  is  a  masi  of  tiileiit'*,  ."nd 
BupiMMe  his  itucccwfor  to  be  the  reverse,  your  equality 
no  koger  exists.  The  moment  one  of  the  parties  i« 
■upcfior,  it  begins  to  profit  by  its  superioriQr,  and 
tiw  inequality  is  daily  increased.  It  u  unneoBiMiy 
t»  extend  Ae  invcatigetian  t»  tbe  fmeininig  cetee 
^  nuMn  of  democracy  with  ridwr  of  the  other  two' 
kinds  of  ^overiuiii  :i'  It  is  very  evIJeiit  that  the 
same  reasoning  wt.uiil  lead  to  the  swne  results. 
iypothe«s  In  thi.s  dtx  trine  of  the  mixture  of  the  ximplir  form* 
^  *  Sij***  **'  government  is  included  tbe  celebrated  theory  of 
"*  the  balance  in  AeodBiponentneneef  a  gofrcnonent. 
Bjr  thi^  it  ia  mippemAt  that  when  a  gevenunent  ia 
compoead  of  monardiy,  arittoen^,-  and  deuoeracy, 
they  balance  one  another,  and  by  mutual  checks 
produce  good  government.  A  few  words  will  suf- 
fice to  »iiow,  that,  if  any  theory  deserves  the  e})i- 
tliets  of  "  wild,  visionary,  chimerical,"  it  is  that  of 
tlie  balance.  If  there  are  three  pow«r!i,  how  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  two  of  th«»u  lirom  oombining  to 
•wallow  up  the  third? 

The  enalyeia  which  we  have  already  perftnned, 
wOl  etiable  na  to  traw  rapidly  the  concatenatitm  of 
<  -iii-i  lilt!  efre<  ts  in  ihi;'  imaf^iiied  case.  We  hjive 
.uj  t.nJy  seen  that  llu;  interest  cit'  tlie  commimity,  con- 
■idered  in  tlie  :iggregate  or  democrutical  point  of 
*i«iw,  is,  that  each  individual  should  receive  protec- 
tion ;  and  that  tlie  powers  which  arc  constituted  for 
that  purpoie  ahould  be  employed  ezdiuivcty  for  that 
purpose.  At  thia  ia  a  propodition  wholly  indisput- 
able, it  is  also  one  to  which  all  correct  reasonini,'' 
iipon  matters  of  govermnrnt  nn;-^  have  .-i  )>er|>«'tuiii 
relerenee. 

\Vc  have  id»u  seen  th.it  tlie  mterett  of  tlie  king, 
and  of  the  governing  aristocrnev ,  is  directly  the  re- 
rerae ;  it  ia  to  have  unlimited  power  over  tlie  rest 
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of  tbe  conununity,  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  advaii>C<TCnuiiaBl» 
tageh    In  the  suppo«ed  case  of  the  balance  of  the  ^'V^^ 
aiani»chiCTil|>  arietomticatanddcniocnrtioalpawen,' 
it  Cannot  be  tor  die  inCereat  of  other  the  monardiy 

or  the  aristocracy  to  corabme  with  the  deinoi  racv  ; 
Ijecause  it  is  the  interest  of  ti»e  deniocratT  or  com- 
inunity  at  large,  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  wii-to. 
cracy  should  have  one  particle  of  power,  or  one  par> 
tide  of  the  wealth  the  fmnnnuuty,  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  democracy  or  cgnomunity  have  aU 
poaaible  motiTea  to  endeavoinr  to  merent  the  mo* 
narchy  and  aristocnu7  firom  eWTCiaing  power,  or 
obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  conununity,  for  their  own 
;i<lvHnt<if<e.  riic  inonarcliv  and  arist<K  r.u  v  liuve  all 
(Mitssible  luiiiivcs  fur  endeavouring  to  obtain  unlimit- 
ed power  over  the  persons  and  property  of  the  com- 
munity. The  consequence  is  inevitable ;  they  liave 
all  pooBible  modvee  tor  combiuiiig  to  ollttdn  Aat  ' 
newer,  and  unless  the  people  liave  power  cnou|^  to 
be  a  matdi  Ibr  botli,  they  nave  no  protection.  Tiie 
hulaiiee,  therefore,  is  a  thine;,  the  existence  of  which, 
upon  tlie  best  p<i^sible  evulenct,  i^f  to  be  regarded 
as  impofisilile.  J'hc  apjH  arunces  which  have  given 
colour  to  the  supposition  arc  altogether  delusive. 
'  What  than  ta  to  be  done  ?  For,  according  to  tlua 
Maaoningf  we  VM^  be  told  that  good  government  ap. 
peare  to  be  impaeaible.  The  )>cople,  aa  a  body,  can- 
not pcrfortii  tile  l)it«ine»8  of  government  for  them- 
selves. It'  tlie  powers  of  government  arc  entrusted 
to  one  imin,  or  a  lew  men,  and  a  iiionarrhy,  or  jio- 
veriitng  aristocracy,  is  formed,  the  results  are  fatal. 

And  it  appi-ars  that  ft  oomibbiatian  of  tite  jimpk 
forma  is  in^oasible. 

Notwithatandiog  die  certainty  of  tlieae  prapoai- 

tions,  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  good  government  is 

impo8»ible.    For  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  aa 

the  jH-ople  cannot  exercise  the  powcr.s  of  go\  ern- 

inent  thetiiiielvch,  they  must  entrust  them  tu  tMiae 

one  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  and  these  indi- 

vidiuds  will,  infallibly,  have  the  strongest  motivea 

to  make  a  bad  use  of  them ;  it  is  neverthdeaa  pos«  * 

sible  that  dieclu  may  l>e  found  sufficient  to  prcv  ent 

the  bed  use  of  them.    The  next  subject  of  inquiry, 

then,  i.-;  the  doctrine  of  checks.  It  iji  sufficiently  run- 

foniiahlc  to  the  cxtablished  and  new-fashiou'. d  «ijji- 

nions  to  «,iy,  thiit,   ii]>oii  the  riL^iit  iMti.-tilutioi;  of 

checks,  all  g(xxliie«s  of  government  depentlsi.    1  o 

thia  proposition  we  fbllyaubacribe.    Notliing,  there 

f<»re,  can  exceed  the  importance  of  correct  conclu- 

aiona  upon  thia  subject.    AfWr  die  develo)M-n;eiits 

which  we  have  already  made,  it  is  hoped  tliat  tiie 

inquiry  will  be  neither  intricate  nor  uiuatiafactory. 

Ill  the  xraiiil  discovery  of  modem  time*,  tJie        (;,p.rv  .-i- 
tein  nt'  representation,  tlie  solution  of  all  the  dilFii  i.U  -n,-  >  ,  n,ir, 
ties,  both  sjicculative  and  practical,  will  perh;ip,  1  e    •■1 1  "K-mne 
found.    It  it  cannot,  we  seem  to  be  forced  upon  tbe 
extraordinary  conclusion,  that  good  ^overnineiit  is 
impossilileb   For  aa  there  is  no  individnal,  or  com- 
binatian  of  individnals,  except  the  eunmiantty  {tariff 
who  h!i\  e  not  an  interest  in  had  j^o;  t  riiini  nl,  if 
entruiitcd  with  it*  powers;  and  as  the  coinniunitv 
it.self  is  incapable  of  exeniung  tliose  pow  ers,  ii^u\ 
must  entrust  them  to  inane  individual  or  cwmbiniu, 
ef  individuals,  the  conclusion  is  obvioQa.  TIm 
itadf  moat  check  theae  indiyjdnata,  «r 
9k 
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G«»«nMMiit  they  will  follow  their  interest,  and  prfxluce  bad  go- 
~  '  veriimetit.  Hut  how  it  it  the  (tiinmunity  can  check  ? 
The  CiHura unity  can  aft  only  when  aaseiubled.  And 
then  it  is  inaiMbta  of  maiDg.  The  rommnnity, 
iMnraTcr,  am  chme  nj/nrnvM^nm;  and  the  qaea- 
tion  is,  wlietlMr  dw  rquweBUOlvw  of  dM  eorannuii. 
can  operate  as  a  check  ? 

We  may  bi^n  by  laying  down  two  propositiom, 
which  appear  to  involve  a  prcat  portion  of  the  in- 
quiry; Slid  about  wlMch  it  t«  unlikely  Uut  there  will 
be  my  iBuftHitt  The  checkin);  body  miut  have  a 
d^^ree  of  power  eaffident  for  die  businew  of  check- 
ing.  It  most  miaa  have  an  identity  of  interest  ^ith 
the  conununity ;  otherwie*  it  will  Budw  « iiHMlli»> 
vous  uae  of  it«  power. 

The  first  (jiu'stion  relntes  to  the  degree  of  jh  v.  p? 
■which  in  necessary  to  }>ei-f"onn  the  biitiiiMs  of  cJieck- 
itig.  We  need  hardly  i-xc  ite  the  reader's  attention 
%p  the  importance  of  this  inquiry ;  for  upon  this,  it 
is  en^hnt  that  every  thing  depends. 

To  measure  the  degree  of  power  iriiidi  k  nMrni- 
•Ite  upon  any  occainon,  we  must  eonrider  the  oe» 
pree  of  ]iower  which  is  nece'-irv  t  be  overcome. 
Just  M  much  as  suffieci  for  "Ji  U  jinrpose  is  requi- 
site,  and  no  more.  We  have  itni  tn  inquire  what 
power  it  is  which  the  re|macntativc!i  of  tiie  com- 
aninii^,  aiCting  as  a  check,  need  power  to  overcome. 
The  «Dlw«r  here  is  esiil^  given*  itisall  Alt  power, 
wheresoever  lodged,  wluoE  the^,  in  wlioaelMndeit  ie 
Imlfred,  hnve  .ui  interest  in  misusing.  We  have  nl- 
ready  seen,  that  to  whwnsoever  the  community  en- 
trusts the  powers  of  government,  whether  one,  or  a 
few,  they  have  an  ini«reat  iu  luisiUiiing  it.  All  the 
power,  merefore,  which  the  one  or  the  few,  or  wllicb 
the  one  md  the  few  «aabiiied«  can  apply  to  insnre 
tlie  aocofl^plMunent  ttlimt  emulw  mMlSy  the  check- 
ing  body  must  have  power  to  overcome,  odierwise  its 
ciMck  will  be  unavailing.    In  other  words,  there 

irill  he  nn  ehecli. 

This  is  so  excee<linply  evident,  th.it  wc  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  My  a  sinj^le  wonl  in  ilhistra- 
tion  of  it.  If  a  king  ir  prompted  by  t)ie  inherent 
principled  of  human  nature  to  seek  the  gratification 
of  his  will ;  and  if  he  finds  an  obstacle  in  that  pur- 
suit, he  removes  it,  of  omirse,  if  heesn.  If  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  npjtose  him,  he  overcomes  them, 
if  he  i«  able  ;  and  to  prevent  him,  they  ninst,  .it  the 
lea!«t,  have  eiiual  power  with  liini^elf 

The  same  is  the  case  with  an  aristocracy.  To  op- 
poee  them  with  sucoew  in  pursuing  their  interest  at 
the  exnenoe  of  the  commmttty,  t^  cheddng  body 
must  nave  power  suooessAilly  to  rsnit  whatevwr 
power  tlirv  imism-sh.  If  there  is  both  a  king  and  an 
ai  istoir.K  V,  and  if  they  would  combine  to  put  down 
the  cheek  in  R  foree,  imd  to  pursue  their  mutual  inte- 
rest at  the  «txpc'iu-e  of  tlie  i oinmwnity,  tlie  checking 
body  must  have  sufficient  jkiv^  er  sutc-essfully  to  re- 
list the  united  power  of  both  king  ami  aristocraty. 

These  condnsions  are  not  only  indisputable,  but 
the  very  theory  of  the  Bridah  constitution  is  erected 
u}N)n  them.  The  I  loose  of  Commons,  scconfing  to 
tJiiit  tlicory,  is  the  checking  body.  It  i^  '  >  > 
mitte<l  doctrine,  that  if  tlic  king  had  ttw  pow  er  uf 
bearing  down  any  opposition  to  his  will  that  could 

be  opposed  bj  the  tiouse  of  Coounons;  or  if  dw 


Kinp  and  tl>e  House  of  Lords  combined  had  theGowaaaai. 
power  of  benrinjf  down  its  opposition  to  their  joint ' 
will,  it  would  cease  to  have  tlie  power  of  diecitiiiy 
tlMBt ;  thrtit  must,  therefore,  have  a  power  —"-^ — 
to  ovffeaoae  the  nnitod  power  «f  both. 


All  the  qucedana  wluoh  relate  to  die  degree  of 

power  necessary  to  be  given  to  that  d'rrkinp  Ixxly, 
on  the  perfection  of  whose  oix-ratiooK  all  the  good- 
ness of  government  depends,  arc  thus  pretty  e.i<ilj 
solved.  The  grand  difficulty  consists  in  finding  the 
means  of  constituting  a  cbecnOK  hoty,  whose  powm 
shall  not  be  turned  agaiiMt  Am  t^miaAf  tar  whtm 
prateetiea  it  fa  cnaied.  There  een  be  no  dedi^ 
that,  If  power  is  granted  to  a  !>ody  of  men,  cftlli-d  re- 
presentatives, the)",  like  any  other  men,  will  use  their 
power,  not  i'or  the  ndvanLnjie  of  the  cotiinnmity,  but 
for  tJieir  own  advantage,  if  they  can.  The  onU  ques- 
tion is,  therefore,  how  they  can  be  prevented?  in 
otlier  words,  how  ar«  the  interesU  of  Uie  rqwesenta* 
tives  to  be  identified  wMt  tboee  of  the  voramuni^? 

JEadi  representatire  may  be  considered  in  two  ca- 
pacities ;  m  his  capadty  of  representative,  in  whkh 
he  han  the  exercise  of  ]>ower  over  others,  and  in  hit 
capacity  of  member  of  the  community,  in  which 
others  h;»ve  the  exercise  of  power  over  him. 

If  things  were  so  arranged,  that,  in  his  capacity  of 
representative,  it  would  be  iiiiposdMe  ftr  him  to  do 
himself  so  mudb  good,  by  miiigovermacH^ia  he  would 
do  himself  harm  m  his  capacity  of  nunniher  of  the 

cmntnunity,  the  object  would  l)e  ac(<nn]>lished.  We 
have  nlmidv  s«^n,  that  the  amount  of  power  a.v-ipned 
to  liiL  (f  i  i  k.ii;:  body  eaniiot  l>e  diminished  Ix-yond 
a  certain  amount.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
allraaialanoeoadiepirtof  all  those  in  whose  hands 
the  powers  of  govenment  are  loafed.  But  if  the 
power  assigned  to  die  i^weswrtadve  cmmot  be  di- 
minished in  amount,  there  only  one  other  way  in 
which  it  can  be  diniinished,  and  that  is,  in  duration. 

This,  then,  is  the  ii\«truiiient  ;  lessening  of  durs- 
tion  is  the  instrument,  by  which,  if  by  any  thing,  the 
object  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  very  evident, 
that  the  smaller  the  period  time  during  wfaach  aof 
man  retains  his  cipoctty  of  representative,  as  eom> 
pored  with  the  tune  in  whidi  be  is  simply  a  mendier 
of  die  community,  the  more  difRctth  tt  will  be  to 
compensate  the  sacrifice  of  the  interest-  of  the  Itinger 
period,  by  the  profits  of  mlsgovernnient  dunng  the 
shorter. 

This  is  an  old  and  approved  method  of  identify- 
ing, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  interests  of  those  who 
riiIe,«ndtbeintercstsof  those  who  are  ruled.  It  is 
hi  patsoanee  of  dtis  advantage,  that  the  members  of 

the  British  House  of  Common*  have  alway»  been 
chosen  for  a  limited  pericxl.  If  the  members  w  ere 
hereditary,  or  even  if  they  were  ilios.cn  fur  life, 
every  inauir«;r  winild  immediateiy  pronounce  ii»at 
thc^  would  employ  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  for 
thetr  own  advantage,  and  that  they  would  go  just 
as  far  in  abusing  the  persons  and  properties  of  the 
people,  as  tlieir  estimate  of  the  powers  and  spirit  of 
the  people  to  resist  them  would  let  them  regard  it  «• 
iHiie. 

As  it  tints  appears,  by  the  consent  of  ali  men, 
from  the  time  when  the  Romans  made  their  Consuls 
umual,  down  to  the  present  day,  diet  the  cod  it  to 
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•t-be  attainetl  by  limiting  the  Juration,  either  of  the 
"  iirincipal,  or  (what  ia  better^  of  the  dieckiqg  power— 
the  next  queation     to  vnit  d^grae  ahwiilil  A*  K- 
Biitationpiiioond? 

The  gvnwal  anawer  ft  plain.  It  ahoold  proceed, 
till  met  l)y  ovi'rbalancinfj  inconveniences  on  tlie 
other  side.  What  then  are  the  incoiiveaieucea  which 
are  likely  to  How  i'roiii  u  too  limited  duration? 

Th«7  are  of  two  sorts ;  tho«e  vrhicli  afl(K%  the 
perfbcmaiice  of  the  aervice,  for  which  the  individuals 
mt  AemBf  tbA  thoae  which  ariae  flmm  the  trouUe 
of  dee^m.  k  ia  aufidentty  obrioua,  that  (he  biiai* 
n«'ss  of  jjovemment  ret] aires  time  to  perform  it. 
The  matter  m\\*t  be  jmijxwetl,  deliVierate^l  upon,  re- 
»<)]ve<l,  Rtid  execute*!.  If  thi  ]h  ..ers  of  govern- 
ment were  to  be  shiiited  from  one  set  of  hands  to 
another  every  dav,  the  burineaa  of  government 
could  not  proceedi  Two  conclusions,  then,  we 
adopt  widi  petAct  cerUinty ;  that  whatsoever 
thno  is  necesaaiy  to  pcrfbrm  the  periodical  nrand  of 
the  state<l  operations  of  gorernment,  this  should  be 
allotted  to  those  who  are  invested  with  the  checking 
pciweri  ;  and,  secondly,  tli«t  no  tiinc,  whidi  is  not 
necessary  tor  tliat  purjwisc,  should  by  any  means 
be  allotted  to  tltem.  Witli  respect  to  the  inconve- 
nience arising  from  frequency  of  election,  though,  it 
ia  cvideol.  tibat  the  troablie  o^  dection,  which  m  al> 
w«^  soBwdrinf^  ahoold  not  be  repeated  oAsMr 
than  is  necessary,  no  great  allowance  will  need  to  be 
made  for  it,  be«3aM<K»  it  nmy  ca-sily  b**  reduced  to  an 
inconsiderable  amount. 

As  it  thus  appears,  that  limiting  tlie  duration  of 
Adr  poiwcr  ia  aaaeitii^  afpuast  the  Hiiiater  interest 
fif  fhe  paopli^t  repreaentatiTfe,  bo  h  appwiM  thai  it 
la  the  only  aeeafi^  of  whidi  tfie  natare  of  Aa  case 
admits.  The  only  other  means  which  could  be  em- 
ployed  to  that  end,  would  be  punishment  on  ao« 
count  of  abuse.  It  i»  easy,  however,  to  «  e,  Aat 
punishment  could  not  be  effectually  a]>plied.  For 
punishment,  definition  is  required  of  the  punishable 
tOB,  and  proof  must  be  establiahed  of  tlie  coounis* 
•Hon.  But  abuses  of  power  may  be  carried  to  a  great 
CBtm^  whhont  aUowing  the  means  of  proving  a  de- 
terminate offence.  No  part  of  jKtlitical  experience 
ui'ire  perfect  tlian  tliis.  If  the  limiting  of  dura- 
uon  be  the  only  securi^,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 

of  the  hapcTtanca  lAidi         to  bo  attached  to 

it. 

It  is  necessarv  just  to  bring  to  notii^,  that,  in 
the  prindpte  at  Umtttng  the  duration  of  the  power 
delegated  to  Ae  represcntatiTce  of  Ac  people,  is  not 

include<1  tlie  idea  of  changing  them.  The  same  in- 
dividual may  he  chosen  any  number  of  times.  The 
dii  tk  of  the  fhort  period  for  which  he  is  chosen, 
and  during  which  ho  can  promote  his  sinister  in- 
terest, is  the  same  upon  the  man  who  hat  been 
choaen,  and  rechosen  twenty  times,  as  uiMn  the 
man  who  has  been  diosen  for  the  first  time.  And 
there  ia  a  good  reason  fbralmya  re-electinctheaoHUi 
who  haa  done  his  dn^,  because,  the  longer  he  serves^ 
Ae  better  acquainted  he  l>ecomes  with  *!>;  ?iuRinesB 
of  the  <»ervicc  Upon  this  principle  oi'  reti  loosing, 
or  of  the  permanency  of  the  individual,  united  with 
the  power  of  change,  has  been  recommended  the 
piaii  Ob  prrwiaiiiim  aemoe  wmi  papemai  pawav  qi 


removal.  Tlii.<,  it  has  been  said,  reduces  the  perio«l  GovwHwwst. 
within  which  the  rqwesentative  can  promote  his  si*  '^V^^ 
nbtcr  htteteat  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  ;  be- 
cause the  moment  when  his  constituenta  begin  \» 
>u.spect  him,  that  monient  they  may -turn  him  out. 
On  the  other  h.ind,  if  he  condnues  faithful,  tlie 
trouble  of  election  i«  performed)  once  for  all,  and  the 
man  .sorvcs  lu  long  as  he  lives.  Some  disadvantiges, 
on  the  other  huiid,  wguM  accompany  this  plan. 
The  present,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  on  which 
the  balance  of  different  plana  ia  cifiaUB  of  bciqg 
conpered* 

Having  considered  the  means  which  arc  cipaljle  P,w>I*»ODa. 
of  being  employed  for  identifying  tlie  interest  of j*"* 
the  representatives,  when  chosen,  with  that  of  the  t'^^jjir' 
persons  who  choose  them,  it  remains  that  we  endear, 
vour  to  bring  to  view  the  principlea  which  ought  to 
guide  in  determining-  who  the  peiaana  are  by  whom 
the  choice  ought  to  be  peifiinaad. 

It  ia  moat  endant  Aat  evety  thing  depend*  upon 
Ais  que^on.  It  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  in- 
sure, by  shortnes.^  f  (l  i  itl  n,  a  conformity  l>e- 
tween  the  conduct  ul  ihc  reprt^ntatives  anil  tike 
will  of  those  who  appoint  them,  if'  thoae  who  ap^ 
point  them  have  an  interest  opposite  to  tliat  of  the 
community  ;  because  Aose  wb  duoaewini,  accord 
inj|  to  Ae  principlea  of  haman  nataie^  make  choke 
eraudi^enonsas  wtU  act  aooevdhig  to  their  wiAe» 
As  Ais  IS  a  direct  inference  from  the  very  principle 
on  which  government  itself  is  founded,  we  ai«nnne 
it  as  indisputable. 

\\'e  liave  seen  already,  that  if  one  man  liasi  power 
over  others  plaeed  In  his  hands,  he  will  make  une  of 
it  for  an  evil  pmpoae;  fiv  the  porpoee  of  remkrintf 
Aose  other  men  the  aUect  huCraueMa  of  hia  wiU. 


If  we,  then,  suppose  that  ana  man  has  Ae  power  of 
choosing  representatives  fee  the  people,  \\  follows, 
Ast  he  will  choose  men  who  will  uf^e  their  power  %% 
representatives  for  the  promotion  of  tliid  hi«  sinister 
interest. 

We  have  likewise  Menf  that  when  a  few  men  have 
power  given  them  over  oAerg,  they  will  make  use- 
of  it  euctly  fiw  the  same  ends,  and  to  the  swne  ex- 
tent, aatfae  one  man.  It  equally  tollow<),  that,  if  a 
small  number  of  men  have  the  choice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, .Huch  representatives  will  Ik"  cfio'-en  as 
will  promote  the  interests  of  that  small  nutiilx-r,  bv 
reducing,  if  possible,  the  rest  of  Ae  oommimity  to 
he  the  abject  and  hdpleas  daTCS  of  Acir  will. 

In  all  thaaa  eases,  it  >s  clmoiia  and  indisputable,  ' 
that  all  Ae  baneita  of  Ae  wpresentatiTe  system  are 
lost.  The  representative  system  is,  in  Uiat  ca.<te, 
only  an  operose  and  clumsy  machinery,  for  doing 
that  which  might  m  well  be  done  without  it;  r..mu  ly, 
reducing  the  ctaumuni^  to  subjection  under  the  One 
or  Ae  Few. 

When  wc  say  tlie  Few,  it  ia  seen  Aa^  in  Aia  case* 
it  is  of  no  importance  wh^hcr  wv  mean  a  ftw 
or  a  few  tiKmaanda;  «r  even  aimiy  Aoo- 
The  qperatkm  of  Ae  rinister  interest  is  the 
same;  and  the  fate  is  tht  ^  idk  af  all  thntjiart  of  the 
community  over  whom  tlic  (jovver  is  exercised.  A 
numerous  aristocrHcy  has  never  been  foimd  to  ]>e 
less  ofpresaive  than  an  aristocxacx  cctofined  to  a. 
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Tlic  penerat  cnr  diiHion,  thorrfdrc.  which  i»  evi- 
drntlv  «Titah1tsl  I'd  is  iWm;  that  tlu-  honcfits  of  the  re- 
})rf(iituti\ ('  Ktcni  lire  lust,  in  all  lanH  in  whicli  the 
intcrprts  of  the  chcMwinir  body  are  not  the  same  with 
those  «>f  die  commnnit;-. 

It  U  very  evident,  that  if  the  commaiii^  jt«eif 
were  the  dioonng  body,  the  interett  of  Ae  eaniBiii- 
nity  and  that  of  the  chcxMUig  body  would  be  the 
xanir.  Tl)c  question  is,  if  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
r»in  ni  I  111  i  t  \ .  i  r  erected  uMo  lb*  dioonng  bodjr,  wodid 

remain  tlic  sjinic ? 

Oi-ic  thing  is  pretty  dear,  that  all  those  indivi> 
duals  wboae  interests  are  indj^utably  included  in 
thoee  of  olhtrindividuak,  may  he  struck  off  without 
inconvenience.  In  this  light  may  be  viewed  all 
children,  up  to  a  certiiin  age,  whose  interests  are  in- 
volved in  tho-ie  of  their  part-ius.  In  tliii'  light,  also, 
womw  tnav  !»■  rcirawlp*!,  tlic  interests  of  siunost  all 
of  whom  nrt-  involvoii  oitlier  in  dtlt  of  their  iSldlCfa 
or  ui  that  oi  tlieir  husbands. 

Having  ascertaiiiMl  that  an  interest  identical  with 
that  of  tlie  whole  community  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aggregate  males,  of  an  age  to  be  regarded  as  nri 
jiris,  persons  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
representati  ves  ot'  the-  whole  population,  we  ha\  o  to 
go  on,  and  inquire,  wliitht  r  this  rvtjin«iti-  [jnality 
may  not  be  found  in  »uine  le^ss  number,  some  ali> 
quot  part  of  that  body. 

At  deazees  of  mental  qnalitiea  are  not  eaaily^  at. 
eertained,  lluy  matt  be  ovtwaid  and  viiiUe  i^pit 
which  arc  taken  to  distinguish,  for  this  purpose,  one 
part  of  these  males  from  another.  The  i^iplicable 
signs  of  this  description  a|i|K-ar  to  bethrw:  ycataj 
property  ;  profession  or  mode  of  life. 

According  to  tl>e  first  of  these  means  of  distinc< 
tion,  a  portion  of  the  males,  to  any  degree  linuted> 
may  be  taken,  by  prescribing  an  ativanesd  fOaaA.  of 
life  at  which  the  power  «f  voting  for  a  wtpwitiin. 
tive  AduM  commence.   According  to  the  aecond, 
the  elective  bmly  nmy  he  liinitcil,  hy  .illowintra  vote 
to  those  only  who  po>M'ss  a  certflin  amount  of  pro- 
pcvty  or  of  iniiime.     Acrurihni;  to  the  third,  they 
may  be  limited,  by  allowing  a  vote  only  to  sudi  per- 
aom  aa  belonff  to  certain  profiiution*,  or  certain  con- 
oeetiont  and  imeraitt.   What  we  have  to  inquire  ia, 
if  dw  intareit  of  the  United  number,  aet  apart  upon 
'  any  of  those  principles  as  the  organ  of  choic  e  for 
a  body  of  representatives,  vrill  be  the  same  with  the 
interot  of  die  coniimiiiit\  .'' 
run  of  l.i.      Witli  respect  to  the  first  principle  of  selection, 
niiciiiK  iJte   that  of  age,  it  would  appear  that  a  oatMidetalkle  \m» 
may  be  taken  witqout  inconveniencak  Sup* 
TMsm  of  s  ^""^        prescribed  aa  that  at 

which  the  right  of  sum'age  should  commence,  scarce- 
ly  any  laws  could  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
of  forty  which  woidd  not  be  laws  &r  the  be> 
nerit  of  all  the  rest  of  tile  community. 

The  great  principle  of  security  here  is,  that  the 
rnen  of  forty  luive  a  deep  interest  in  Uie  welfiue  of 
tJie  younger  men ;  for  ulherM  i^x  it  might  b*  4lll}eel> 
ed  with  parCbct  truth,  that  if.  dadaive  power  were 
placed  in  tiia  bands  of  men  of  fbrty  yean  of  age, 
they  would  have  «n  interest,  ju't  ;:ry  other 
detached  portion  of  the  community,  m  pursuing 


that  career,  whieh  wp  have  already  described,  {or  ^'^tmam 
reduciniT  the  rest  of  the  community  into  the  state 
of  ahjiHt  sl.'jvt's  of  tlieir  will.  Hut  it  so  hapjiens 
(and  it  is  a  fully  e^tabli&hed  law  of  human  nature), 
that  the  fCreat  majori^  of  old  men  liave  sons,  wltose 
intereat  «b«gr  ngttd  at  an  aatential  part  of  their 
0wn>  There  dwfcforef  no  great  danger  that,  in 
such  an  arrangement  as  this,  the  interests  of  the 
young  would  be  greatly  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
old. 

We  come  next  to  the  inquiry,  wiMHlier  tlte  in-  PUa  at 
terest  of  a  body  of  electors,  constituted  by  the  pos-  losld)^  IV- 
aession  of  a  oertatn  amount  of  proper^  or  iDGame»jS^.*T^ 
would  be  die  tame  with  die  interett  of  the  eamiw 
oi^? 

It  wDI  not  be  disputed,  that,  if  the  qualification 
were  rMiHod  so  hi^jh  that  only  a  tew  hundreds  jk>s- 
!-<'.'><-iI  it,  tlje  CitM.'  vvouUl  he  e.vaitlv  the  same  wjlh 
thai  of  the  MHisignment  of  tlie  «-leetor,-tl  suffrage  to 
an  aristocracy.  This  we  have  already  considered, 
and  have  seen  tliat  it  differs  in  form  rather  than 
substance  Dram  *  simple  aristociacgr.  We  have  Hlte* 
wise  teen,  diat  it  dters  not  the  case  hi  rtypnd  to  die 
community,  whether  the  aristocracy  he  some  hun- 
dreds or  many  thousands.  One  thing  it,,  there- 
fore, completely  ascertained,  that,  unless  the  (lualifi- 
Cation  -ije  very  low,  it  would  only  create  an  aristo- 
CMliod  government  on  a  broad  l>a>is,  and  be  accom- 

Cnied  with  all  the  avils  which  we  liave  shown  la 
long  to  an  avittoeratieil  government. 
This  question,  however,  deserves  to  be  a  little 
more  minutely  considered.  Let  us  next  take  the 
oppo-sitc  extreme.  Let  us  «uppo«e  that  the  qualifi- 
cation is  very  low,  su  low  a«  to  include  the  grci^ 
nuyority  of  the  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  fiir 
the  people  who  hatre  veijr  little  property,  to  sepa* 
tnte  tfaeir  interetta  flan  thote  of  the  people  whe 
have  nnnr.  it  is  not  the  btcvett  of  thote  wao  hate 
little  ])ropeny  to  give'undue  advantages  to  the  poa- 
ses.sion  of  property,  which  those  who  have  tlie  gTttl 
jiortions  of  it  wouUl  tuiil  ii^ainst  themselves.  It 
may,  therefore,  Ix'  «ud,  that  there  would  Ih'  lui  evil 
in  a  low  qualification.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  how- 
ever, on  the  otlu  r  hand,  tliat  there  would  lie  anj 
gooti ;  for  if  the  whole  matt  of  the  poople  who  have 
aome  property  would  nudte  a  good  noiee,  it  will 
Imrdl^  be  pretetuletl  that,  added  to  them,  the  com- 
paratively small  nunilHT  of  those  who  have  none, 
atiii  who^*-  n\iiids  are  naturally  and  almost  neies>.a- 
rily  governed  by  the  minds,  of  those  who  have, 
would  have  any  chance  «f  mdctng  die  choke  a  bod 


We  bove  ascertained,  therefore,  two  points.  We 

have  ascertained  that  a  very  low  qualification  is  of 
no  use,  as  affording  no  security  tor  a  good  dunot 
l>eyond  that  w  hich  would  exist  if  nt  |  r(  uni  i;  >.  ju*. 
lific.ition  was  required.  W  i'  liave  iikevt  i.m^>  s.-.cel'- 
tained,  tliat  a  qualifieauoii  so  high  sif  to  constitate 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  Uiough  it  were  a  very  na- 
merout  om^  would  leave  the  community  Without 
protaodOQ,  and  expoeed  to  all  die  eviLt  of  unbridled 
power.  The  only  quealkm,  therefore,  is,  whether, 
betwei'n  thi-se  extrp;ni  ^,  lh>irv  i.s  any  qualification 
which  would  retuovc  the  right  of  suffrage  txoui  the 
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people  of  iin.ill,  nr  of  no  prttp<»rtv,  and  vrt  consti- 
tute an  elective  body,  the  interest  of  which  would 
Iw  jdnticiJ  with  that  of  the  community  ? 

It  it  oat  euy  to  find  mj  ntuiactiury  princqils  to 
f(mda  m  in  nor  rawaidie*,  and  to  tdl  «•  where  w« 
should  fix.  Tl»e  qualification  must  either  be  such  as 
to  embrace  the  rnHjority  of  the  population,  or  Konie- 
thing  less  than  the  majority-  Suppose,  in  the  f)r«t 
place,  that  it  embraces  the  majority,  the  que«tioii  im, 
whether  the  majority  would  have  an  interest  in  op- 
pnmx^  those  who,  upon  tbia  aimposition,  would  be 
denrivM  political  power  9  lir  we  reduce  the  cal- 
cuiatioa  to  ita  nlenwiiti,  we  ahdl  aee  tbat  tiie  inter- 
frit  whi«ih  th«y  wonM  heve,  «f  tliia  depknible  kind,  ' 
tl!<ni>;Ii  it  would  be  somethmi;.  would  not  be  very 
HTcut.  E:u'h  man  of  tlie  majority,  if  (<oni)tituted  the 
goveminfj  body,  woulii  have  -4oiiii'tliin;^  less  ttian  the 
boiclit  of  oppreMung  a  nin^i^le  man.  If  the  majority 
were  twice  a«  ^eat  as  the  minority,  each  man  of  the 
■Myority  would  only  have  one-half  the  Iwaefit  of  op- 
pruaaing  a  single  men.  In  that  cue,  the  bencfita  of 
good  government,  accrnin/;  to  all,  might  l)e  expect- 
ed to  overhnlance  to  the  !«everal  members  of  such  an 
e'ettive  body  the  bencfita  of  misnile  ptKTuliar  to 
thwiiM'lvcs  (kukI  ijovernnient  would,  therefore, 
have  a  to!' ral)le  secvirity.  Suppose,  in  the  second 
place,  tjiat  tiic  qiiaUHcaUun  did  not  admit  a  body  of 
electors  so  large  as  the  niajorit}',  in  (bat case,  taking 
Mpiin  the  calculatiMi  in  ite  elemoit^  we  afaall  aee 
that  eedi  nun  would  haw  a  benefit  equal  to  diat 
derived  fVom  the  oppression  of  more  tli.in  one  man; 
and  tliat,  in  proportion  as  the  ulective  hudy  coniiti- 
tuted  a  Knialler  and  Nni<dler  minority,  the  benefit  of 
misrule  to  the  elective  body  would  be  increased^  and 
bad  government  would  be  Jaafnd. 

It  aeeou  lianlly  necoMary  to  earrjr  the  analym  of 
the  pecuniary  qualification,  as  the  principle  for 
dMNwag  an  wective  body,  any  farther. 

We  have  only  renuuning  the  tliird  plan  for 
constituting;  an  elective  IilkIv.  AecordiiiK  to  the 
scheme  in  ijii<»KtJou,  the  ben  ekcUvc  botly  is  tliat 
which  consists  dt'  certain  classes,  professions,  or  fra- 
ternitiea.  The  notion  is,  that  when  the^e  fratemi- 
tiee  or  bodies  are  represented,  the  community  itaelf 
H  lepreMuted.  The  way  in  wluGb»  according  to  die 
patrom  of  tbia  theory,  me  eflWt  u  bitnightUMut,  is . 

this.  Thouch  it  is  jKirfeetly  true,  tli.it  each  of  tliese 
fraternities  would  profit  by  misride,  and  has  the 
stronp^est  interest  in  promoting  it  ;  yet,  if  three  or 
four  of  tliem  are  appointed  to  act  in  coiyunction, 
they  will  not  profit  by  misride,  and  will  have  an  Ql> 
terect  in  nothing  but  go4id  govenmient. 

TUa  theory  of  representation  we  afaall  mt  at* 
tsamt  to  trace  fiurther  back  than  die  year  1793.  In 
the  debate  on  the  modon  of  Mr  (now  Earl)  Grey, 
for  a  reform  in  the  .system  of  representation,  on 
the  6tli  of  .May,  of  that  year,  Mr  Jenkinson,  the 
present  Earl  of  Liverpool,  brought  forward  this 
theory  of  representation,  and  urged  it  in  oppoaition 
to  all  idea  of  reform  in  the  Brituh  House  of  Cem- 
HMmi.  in  terma  aa  dear  and.  diatinct  aa  thoee  in 
which  it  has  recently  been  clothed  by  leading  men 
on  both  sides  of  that  Houae.  We  shall  transcribe 
the  passage  from  the  speech,  of  Mr  Jenkmson,  omit* 
ting,  lbrtfar«ke  or«U)t«nati(io»  aU  ' 


slons  vvliicli  arc  unnecessary  for  conveying  a  know-  r.nvcrr.irrnt. 
ledge  of  I  lie  pUn,  and  of  tlie  reason*  upon  which 
it  was  founded. 

*'  Suppoaing  it  agreed/'  he  aaid,  "  that  the  HouM 
of  CemiiMMM  it  meant  to  be  a  legadathe  bodyt  repre* 
sentingall  descriptions  of  men  in  theconnlry,lie  aup* 
posed  every  person  would  agree,  that  the  landed  inte> 
re-t  (Hiu'ht  [o  havr  the  preponderant  wei{(ht.  Tlic 
landed  iiUcrm  wa«,  in  fact,  tiie  stamina  of  the  Country. 
In  the  second  place,  in  acounnercial  country  like  this, 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interest  ought  to 
have  a  considerable  weight,  secondary  to  the  landed 
tnterettf  but  aeemdary  to  the  landed  inierect  only. 
Bot  waa  thia  all  that  wai  necesaary  ?  There  were 
other  descriptions  rf  peojile,  »liir!i,  (o  distlngui.kJi 
them  from  those  nlrmdv  tnenlioncd,  lie  should  flyle 
prolVsMonul  i><  nple,  ainl  whom  he  con.sidi;red  as  ab- 
solutely ncc(  s^ury  tu  tiie  composition  of  a  Houee  of 
Commons.  By  j)rofeseional  people,  he  meant  those 
member*  of  tiie  liouae  of  Comroona  who  wiahed  to 
niie  diemaelvea  to  the  great  oficea  ofthe  Statot  thoM 
that  were  in  the  army,  those  that  were  in  the  Baiyi 
those  thai  were  in  the  law.'*  He  then,  as  a  reason  for 
desiring  to  have  iIkwu  wfiom  he  calls  "  prr>fes>6ional 
people"  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Conunons, 
gives  it  as  a  fact,  that  country  gentlemen  and  mer> 
chanu  seldom  desire,  and  seldom  have  motive*  for  1 
desiring,  to  be;  ministers  and  other  grCM  oleaie  of 
State.  Theae  miniateia  and  oflioer^  howeirer^  oaght 
to  be  nude  out  of  the  House  of  ConrnMns.  Thart* 
fore,  you  ought  to  have  "  iirofe&i-ional  people"  of 
whom  to  make  them.  Nor  was  lliij*  all.  "  There 
was  another  reason  w  hy  theae  persona  were  absolute- 
ly nece«iary.  We  were  conatantly  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  in  that  House  all  the  important  conoema 
of  the  State.  It  waa  neoemiy,  tberafore,  that  there 
should  be  penons  in  the  praeliee  ef  debating  aneb 
questions.'  "  There  was  a  third  reason,  which,  to 
his  mind,  was  stronger  than  all  the  rest.  Suppose  that 
in  that  House  there  were  only  country  gentlemen, 
they  would  not  then  be  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, but  of  the  landholders.  Suppose  there  were  in 
that  House  only  commercial  persons,  they  would  not 
be  the  representatives  of  the  naiiont  but  of  the  com- 
merctai  intocest  of  the  nation.  Suppose  the  landed 
and  eonunercial  inteteat  eenld  both  find  their  way  into 
the  House.  The  landed  interest  would  be  able,  if 
it  had  nothing  but  the  commercial  interest  to  com- 
bat with,  to  prevent  that  interest  from  having  its  due' 
weight  in  the  constitution.  All  descriptions  of  per- 
1  in  the  country  would  thus,  in  fact,  be  at  the 
of  the  landholden."  He  adds,  "  die  pnrfes' 
I  fienons  are,  then,  what  makes  this  House  the 
representatives  of  the  i>etipte.  They  have  collec- 
tively no  etprit  tie  carp,  and  prevent  any  efprit  de 
e*rps  from  affecting  tl>e  proceedings  of  the  llouke. 
Neither  the  lauded  nor  commercial  intereiit  can  ma> 
terially  aSect  each  other,  and  the  interest*  of  th^ 
difiarent  professions  of  the  counny  are  fairly  con* 
sideied.  The  hoBeafable  gentieoMB  (Mr  Grey), 
and  the  petition  on  this  table,  rather  proposed  uni> 
formity  of  election.  His  tde«>s  were  the  reverse- 
that  tl.L-  modes  of  elt'ctiiiri  i)ui;rit  io  be  ,is  varied 
possible,  because,  if  there  was  but  one  mode  of  eiec- 
gemnlilf  speikiDg,  ba  bnt  on* 
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GovrriHi^t.  description  of  persor.";  'n  tliat  Hoiue,  and  by  a  varied 
'  mode  of  election  i^ily  could  that  variety  be  secured." 

There  is  great  vagueness  unJoubteJly  in  the 
liinguag*  here  employed,  and  aliuudant  proof  uf 
wavering  and  uncertaiuty  in  the  ideas.  The  idcus, 
iKHvevcfi  of  thia  Uii*ory,  apottr  ID  tJie  same  balf> 
formed  ttata  in  every  speech  and  writing  in  which 
we  have  set'n  it  ulili.i ,  il.  It  is  tlii»  mist  by  w  li'rfi 
il  iiiu  bix'ii  kept  i>urrouiidnl  wlucli  creates  ilit  oi  ly 
difficulty;  because  it  cannot  be  precisely  lino'<'.n 
how  any  thing  is  good  or  bad,  till  it  is  precisely 
known  what  it  is. 

According  to  the  idooi  of  Lord  LivoipooU  tbo  land- 
holdon  ought  to  be  repnaeiitedt  die  oieiduuita  end 
manufacturers  ought  to  be  rcprcsiTnted ;  the  officers 
of  tlic  army  and  navy  ought  to  be  represented;  and  the 
practitioners  of  tlie  law  ought  to  be  represented. 
Otlier  patrons  of  the  i>ciic>tae  have  added,  thai  lite- 
rary men  ought  to  be  represented.  And  these,  we 
beheve,  are  almost  all  the  fratemitiea  which  beve 
been  named  for  this  parpoae  by  any  of  the  petRWS 
^  the  scheme.  To  insure  the  cfaoiee  of  repfCMll> 
talivcs  of  the  landholders.  laodboldeie  must  be  the 
clioosers ;  to  insure  the  choice  of  representative >  <>f 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
manufjcturcrs  must  be  the  choo^ri;  and  so  with  re» 
spect  to  tiie  other  fraternities,  whether  few  or  many. 
Thus,  at  least,  it  mu$t  be  in  nitoanw,  whatever  the 
Jorm,  under  which  the  viaibia  ad*  nay  be  paffban- 
ed.  AoeonKng  to  the  tdiene  m  queraon,  tbeee  ae- 
veral  fratevnities  arc  represented  directly,  the  rest  of 
Uie  community  is  not  represented  directly;  but  it 
will  be  said  by  the  putrons  of  that  scheme,  that  it  is 
reprcaooted  virtually,  which,  in  this  case,  answers 
the  Mum  poipose. 

Flram  what  baa  alieady  baan  atoertaiiiad»  it  will 
appear  certdn,  that  each  of  tbeae  Aaiemitlet  haa  ta 

sinister  interest,  and  will  be  frd  tn  srrlc  the  hrntfit 
of  misrule,  if  it  is  able  to  obtain  it.  lius  is  t  i mk- 
ly  and  distinctly  avowed  by  Lord  Liverpool.  And 
by  those  by  whom  it  is  not  avowed,  it  seems  impos- 
kible  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  dTtpitfH* 

JLet  oa  now,  then,  observe  the  veij  jpriBcipte  up- 
on which  ilut  Amwy  ittkut  be  supported.  Three,  or 
four,  or  five^  or  more  dubs  of  men,  have  unlimited 

f>ower  over  the  whole  community  put  into  their 
lands.  These  clubs  have,  each,  and  u'l  m  liitin,  ldi 
interest,  an  interest  the  same  with  that  which  go- 
verns all  other  rulers  in  misgovemmeot,  in  convert- 
ing the  penHMu  and  properties  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munis vhdiy  to  their  own  benefit.  Having  this 
interect^  am  the  iheenri  tbity  will  aot  maka  ma  of 
it,  but  wiU  nte  alt  tbetr  powert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commurit}.  Unless  this  propo  itinn  cm  be 
supported,  the  theory  is  ooe  of  the  shallowest  whidi 
the  pretendati  to  poUlical  wMam  have  vm 

poused. 

Let  us  resume  the  pnapotilioil.  Thnt^  ar  ttmtt 
at  five  fieatamiika  of  neiki  caaySag  a  small  part 
of  the  comnanity,  have  all  the  powers  of  govenmaal 

pl.u  r  '  in  tl il :ir  hands.  If  they  oppose  and  contend 
Willi  o!i€  iiiiother,  they  will  be  unable  to  convert 
these  powers  to  their  own  lieijLtit.  If  they  agree 
titey  will  be  able  to  convert  them  wboUy  to  their 
'  owaban^  aiidtodaviiltaBNitaf  dtacaoBMi* 


nity  just  what  tin  v  i  ^'asr.  Tlie  patrons  of  thip  P',  s 
tern  of  rtprcjentaiioii  iLSsunie,  that  the«e  fr»teritiu'.s 
will  be  sure  to  take  that  coume  which  is  contrary  to 
their  iniere»t.  That  course  which  is  aceorduig  to 
their  interest,  they  leave  as  if  iihad  aavar  fCMMlad 
ilaelf  to  their  imagtnatioDil 
There  beinf^  two  eowaee  wMdi  dw  daba  aury  par* 

cur,  nr.rj  ciy.y.rijy  to  tlrrir  interest,  the  Other  agrt'C" 
able  to  II,  ll.c  jjd,;ro:ii  ot  die  club  system  niu»t  proTC, 
they  must  place  it  beyond  all  douh[,  that  the  dufae 
will  follow  the  iinit  course,  and  not  follow  ti>e  second  i 
otherwise  the  world  will  laugh  at  a  theory  which  ia 
founded  open  a  direct  ooatfadictieo  of  cm  tt  lha 
fundaaental  prtndptea  of  haaaa  natotc^ 

In  supposing  that  clubs  or  sodeties  of  men  are 
governed,  like  men  individually,  by  their  interest*, 
we  are  surely  following  a  pretty  complete  experi- 
ence. In  the  idea  tlMt  a  certain  number  of  thoae 
dnba  can  unite  to  pursue  a  common  interest,  there 
ia  awdyMtthiog  nore  extraordinary,  than  that  as 
HMny  individoala  ahoaU  unite  to  pursue  a  eommoB  ia- 
terest.  Lord  Liverpool  talks  of  an  etprii  dt  eorm 
belonging  to  a  class  of  laodhotdera,  made  up  of  the 
ililTjrent  bodies  of  landholders  in  every  county  ir.  the 
kingdom.  He  talks  of  an  etprit  de  mrps  m  u  clats 
of  merchants  and  manufacturt  rs,  made  up  ct  ti  e 
di&rent  bodies  of  merchanu  and  manufacttvert  ia 
the  several  great  towns  and  manufiicturing  dlstlkH 
hi  the  kin^iMa.  What,  thea«  «  aaeant  hy  aa  eqnvl 
dSr  Mfjwf  rlodiing  dve  bat  a  onhn  fbr  th«  poiwift 
of  a  common  interest.  To  the  several  dubs  jnp- 
posed  in  the  present  ttu  oTy,  a  coninit  ti  interest  is 
created  by  the  very  circaij^itanc:e  of  their  compos- 
ing the  representing  and  represented  bodies.  Un- 
lett  the  patrons  of  this  theory  en  prove  to  coa> 
tnuytoall  experieace!,  that  a  caaiaioii  lateraat  can* 
BOl  creaia  an  upni  itcarft  fas  owa  in  coaibiBaticae, 
vkII  as  in  men  individually,  we  are  under  the  nc 
ccssity  of  believing,  that  an  etpril  de  corpt  would  b* 
formed  in  the  ti  iss^s  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  for  the  purposes  of  represottatioe ;  that 
they  would  jmrsue  their  common  inleteMi  Md  il^ 
diet  ail  die  evUi  ttpoa  the  mt  of  the  oonnMBitj  t» 
which  the  pursuit  of  that  mtereat  would  lend. 

It  is  not  included  in  the  idee  of  this  union  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  interest,  that  the  dubs  or  seiB 
of  pi  r^iiiis  a|  ipmpriated  to  the  business  of  represeo* 
fation  should  totally  harmonize.  There  would,  no 
doubt,  he  a  greftt  mixture  of  agreement  and  disagree* 
sent  among  them.  But  there  would,  if  eaperienca 
is  any  guide,  or  if  die  general  lawa  «f  hmai 
have  any  power,  be  suffident  agreement  to 
their  losing  sight  of  the  common  interest ;  in 
words,  for  insuring  all  that  abuse  of  power  which  II 
useful  to  the  parties  by  whom  it  Is  exercised. 

The  real  effect  of  this  motley  representation,  there- 
fore, would  only  bo  to  create  a  motley  aristocracy; 
and,  of  course,  to  insure  ttiat  kind  of  lawgWciuaMft 
vbieh  H  it  the  nature  of  arirtoeraqr  to  wodae^ 
and  to  produce  equally,  whether  it  ta  a  nniform  er  a 
v;ir[iL''feJ  aristocracy;  whether  an  nriit  tracy  all 
ot  ItiiiJowners ;  or  even  aristocracy  la  pitrt  land- 
owners, in  [l  ii  i  im  ri  li  inti  ;nid  manufacturer*,  in  part 
officers  of  tlic  army  and  navy,  and  in  part  hiwyera. 

W«  havt  BOW,  Amftfak  anadaad  tha  pc&c^ 
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GvwMBit-of  the  representative  fystem,  and  hare  found  ia  it  itU 
''*^v*»'|Im»  Ii  BBceatary  to  cooitiUite  a  secari^  tbt  ^ood 
ywMMMitt.  Wc  bmm  warn  ia  mbM  mmim  it  u 
poniUc  to  pnvsat  lb  tiw  rmrMntatim  tbe  riteef 

an  interest  diiTerent  from  that  of  the  parties  who 

choose  them,  namely,  by  giving  them  little  time,  not 
dt'i  ci  le  u  upon  the  '•^ill  cf  the  parties.  We  liave 
liken  ise  «€«n  in  what  manner  identity  of  interest 
nay  bo  insured  between  the  electoral  body  and  the 
tftt  of  the  oomnuoity.  We  bave,  tberworc,  dt9< 
CMired  d)«  neana  by  which  idantity  of  faiteren  miy 
beJuured  between  the  representatives  and  the  com- 
numity  at  large.  We  have,  by  coneoquence,  obtain- 
ed  an  organ  of  government  which  possesses  that  qua- 
lity, without  wliich  there  can  be  no  good  govern- 
Btent. 

The  question  renuios,  whether  this  organ  is  cona- 
petent  to  pgrfomance  of  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
Mtt  of  fofcfnumt  i  And  it  nay  be  certainly  ao« 
wrered,  that  it  it  not.   It  my  be  eeoipetent  totfie 

making  of  laws,  and  it  may  watch  over  their  execu- 
tion. Dut  to  the  executive  functions  themselves, 
operations  in  detail,  to  be  performed  by  individuals, 
it  is  manifiestl5  not  competent.  The  executive  func« 
tions  of  government  consist  of  two  parts,  the  admi- 
nittrative  and  the  judicial.  The  adainittrative,  in 
dift  eooatiy,  belong  to  the  king ;  and  it  will  appear 
iiiJubitable,  that,  if  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  administrative  powers  of  government  be  to  pmce 
them  in  the  hand*  of  one  great  fimctionary.  not  elec- 
tive, but  hereditary,  a  Iting,  such  m  ours,  imtead  of 
being  inconsistent  with  the  representative  system  in 
itt  hiKheat  atate  of  perfection,  would  be  an  indispen* 
MibleDnuicb of  a  good  government ;  and  even  if  it 
did  not  previously  exiat*  woold  be  ettablisbed  by  a 
representative  body  wfioae  interetU  were  identified, 
at  above,  with  those  of  the  nation. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  exactly  to  our 
House  of  Lords.    Suppose  it  true,  that,  for  the  per- 
fect performance  of  the  business  of  legislation,  and 
of  watching  over  the  exeeotioa  of  die  laws,  a  second 
deliberativo  aaMmbly  ia  aeoeufy,  and  that  the  end 
can  bett  be  attained  by  toch  an  aasembty  as  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  the  pmprirtors  of  the  great- 
est lande<l  estates,  with  certain  dignities  and  privi- 
leges annexed.    It  follows,  thitt  a  body  of  represen- 
tatives, whose  interest*  were  identified  with  tho&e 
of  the  nation,  would  establish  such  an  osEcmbi y,  if 
it  dU  Mt  previously  exiat.  For  what  reaaon  i  The 
moetoeftamorall  possible  feaaona;  thattfa^notdd 
have  motives  for,  and  none  at  all  against  it. 
v...^,;^..        Those  parties,  therefore,  who  reason  against  any 
tK.ti  of  Ob-  measures  ncce&sary  for  identifying  the  interesU  of 
yrctiotij  to    the  representative  hotly  with  those  of  the  nation, 
tiic  cxi!.Bi-   under  the  plea  that  such  a  representative  body  would 
niMiijaiwii  aheliih  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lordt.  are  wholly 
Sire  gjiisiti  ineoBriatent  with  themselves.   They  nttdntain  that  a 
Kln^  and  a  House  of  Lords,  audi  as  our;,  are  im- 
portant and  necessary  branches  of  a  good  govern- 
nienu    It  is  demonstratively  certain  that  a  represen- 
tative body,  the  intcreits  of  which  were  idcntiSed 
with  those  of  the  nation,  would  have  no  motive  to 
abolish  them,  if  tbey  were  not  causes  of  bad  govern- 
nenu'  IhoM  ponona,  theiefoic^  who  tdfon  that  il 


would  certainly  aboUth  them,  affirm  implicitly  that  Govenuueot. 
thqr  in  eaaaaa  of  bad,  and  not  neccmry  to  gotid 
government.  lUa  ovenight  of  theiia  it  tnSj  wiw 
prising. 

The  whole  of  this  chain  of  deduction  is  depend* 
ent,  as  we  filated  at  the  beginning,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  acts  of  men  «ill  be  conformable  to 
their  interests.  Upon  this  principie,  we  conceive 
that  the  chain  is  complete  and  irrefragtd>le.  The 
principle,  also,  appears  to  stand  upon  a  strong  fotiD* 
dation.  It  is  undisputable  that  the  acts  of  men  (oU 
low  their  will ;  that  their  will  followa  their  deairea ; 
and  that  tiieir  desires  are  generated  hj  their  anpr^ 
hensions  of  good  Or  evil;  in  other  wordb^by  thor  in* 

tertsts. 

These  apprehensions,  however,  may  be  jutit,  or 
they  may  be  erroneous.  If  just,  the  man's  actions 
will  be  agreeable  to  his  real  interests.  If  erroneous, 
tbey  will  not  he  afieeaUe  to  hia  real  iatereata,  hot 
to  a  iabe  niBpaaitian  of  interest.  This  it  is  whieb 
creates  the  difficulty. 

We  have  seen,  that,  unless  the  representative  body 
are  chosen  by  a  portion  of  the  community,  the  in- 
terest of  which  cannot  be  made  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  community,  the  interest  of  the  community  will 
lo&llibly  be  aacrificcd  to  the  intereit  of  the  rulcra. 
Tlie  whole  of  Aat  party  of  leaaoneis  who  annport 
nristocratica]  power  affirm,  that  a  portion  of  the 
community,  the  interest  of  whom  cannot  be  made 
to  differ  from  that  of  the  community,  will  not  act  ac- 
cording to  their  interest,  but  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest. AH  their  pleas  are  grounded  upon  this  as- 
sumption ;  because,  if  such  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity would  act  agreeably  to  their  interest,  which  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  oenniniqri  they  wonld 
act  agreeebly  to  Ae  interest  the  conmontty,  and 
the  end  of  government  would  he  obtained. 

If  this  assumption  of  theirs  is  true,  the  prospect  of 
mankind  is  deplorable.  To  the  evils  of  misgovern- 
rornt  tliey  arc  subject  by  inexorable  destiny.  If 
tbe  powers  of  government  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  penMa  whoaa  intereitt  aia  net  identified  srith 
tboee  of  tbe  commmii^,  tlie  intncita  trf'die  comiBtt- 
nity  are  wholly  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  rulers.  If 
so  much  ns  a  checking  power  is  In  Id  hy  the  commu- 
nity, or  by  any  part  of  the  community,  where  the 
interests  are  tbe  same  as  those  of  the  community, 
the  holders  of  that  diecfcing  power  will  not,  aococd^ 
ing  to  the  Mtompticn  in  qiicatiMi,  mike  we  of  it  in 
a  way  agreeable,  nut  in  a  way  eoiitmy,  to  their  owe 
interest.  According  to  this  theory,  the  choice  is 
placed  between  the  evils  which  wOl  be  produced  by 
defiign,  the  design  of  those  who  have  the  power  of 
oppressing  the  rt:si  of  the  community,  and  an  inte- 
rest in  doin^  it ;  and  the  evils  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  nitatalce,  the  niatake  of  those  who,  if  they 
acted  agreeably  to  their  own  imteieal*  would  act 
well. 

Supposing  that  this  theory  were  true,  it  wotdd 

still  be  a  question,  between  those  two  sets  of  evils, 
whether  the  evils  arising  from  the  design  of  those 
who  have  motives  to  employ  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  reifuciog  tbe  community  to 
dm  iMte  of  abject  diici  of  dwir  will,  er  die  evib 
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tiowwmenc  anting  from  the  miseotiduet  of  thoae  who  Mtor  pfo* 
"^"^  doM  evil  but  wbeo  tbqr  niiiake  Uidr  «wd  inlcfM^ 

are  the  greatest  etrila. 

Upon  the  most  genera]  and  summary  view  of  this 
qaestion,  it  apficars  that  tlic  propt>r  answer  cannot 
bf  doubtful.  They  who  have  a  fixed,  invariable  in- 
•  terest  in  acting  ill,  will  act  ill  iovariablj.  They  who 
act  ill  from  mirteke,  will  eftm  eet  well,  sometimea 
•ran  by  aeeident,  aod  io  everjr  ceae  in  which  they 
ere  en&led  to  undentand  tbeir  intercut,  they  will 
fct  will  by  design. 

There  in  auoiher  and  a  still  more  important  eround 
of  preference.  The'  evils  which  are  the  [)roducc  of 
interMt  and  power  united,  the  evih  on  the  one  side, 
■re altogether  incurable:  lheeffectj>  are  certain,  while 
that  ooDtunctiflii  whicb  ia  the  cause  of  them  (emaios. 
The  evilt  which  arise  fiwn  nittake  are  net  incurable ; 

for,  if  the  [inrtif  3  who  act  contrary  to  iht  ir  ititt  rest 
hdd  a  proper  iiiioydedpe  oi' that  interest,  they  would 
act  well.  What  is  nerci-Kary,  then,  is  knoH-lc(l{,'e. 
Knowledge  on  the  part  of  thoiie  whose  intLTetts  are 
the  eanie  as  those  of  tiie  community  would  be  an 
adequate  reoedr*  Bat  liBOwledge  is  a  thing  which 
ia  cafieble  of  being  biereaied ;  aod  the  mart  it  ia  in* 
croaMid.  the  more  the  tfib  oit  tbia  side  of  (be  case 
would  be  reduced. 

Supposing,  then,  the  theory  of  will  opposed  to  in- 
terest to  be  correct,  the  practical  conclusion  would 
be,  as  there  is  something  of  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
ar»iog  from  thia  aoutoe,  none  whatever  to  the  evils 
arising  Awn  the  coDjtmctldn  of  power  and  sioisler 
interest,  to  adopt  the  side  which  has  the  remedy, 
and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
remedy  in  its  greatest  |  i  i  i  j  s  rcngth,  and  apply> 
iag  it  witli  the  greatest  possible  efficacy. 

It  is  no  longer  deniable  that  a  great  portion  of 
knowledge  iscapaMe  of  being  conveyed  to  a  portion 
of  the  community,  whose  interests  would  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  community.  This  being  the  only 
reaoorce  fer  good  government,  those  who  say  that  it 
is  not  yet  attained  litand  in  this  dilemma:  Either 
liity  do  not  desire  good  government,  whieh  is  ihe 
case  with  all  those  who  derive  advantage  from  bad  ; 
or  they  will  be  seen  employing  their  utmost  exer- 
tions to  incrsaie  tbe  quaouty  of  knswIe^Ba  in  Ae 
body  oTtfaeeomnHuiity. 

Tbe  practical  cwidasioa,  tbeo,  is  actoally  tbe 
same,  wliether  wc  embrace  or  reject  the  assumption 
that  the  community  are  little  capable  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  their  own  interest. 

That  vsumpiion,  however,  deserves  to  be  consi- 
dered. And  it  would  need  a  more  minute  con- 
sidetatioa  than  the  space  to  which  we  «re  oonfiiied 
will  enable  us  to  bestow  upoo  it. 

One  caution,  first  of  all,  we  should  fake  along  with 
UJ> ;  and  it  is  this,  that  all  those  persons  viho  hold 
the  powers  of  government,  witliout  having  an  identi- 
ty of  interests  witb  the  community,  and  ail  those 
penoM  who  sbaie  bi  the  profiu  wbidi  ate  made  by 


the  abuse  of  those  power»,  aod  all  those  , 
whoas  the  emuple  aod  representations  of  the  t«o 
fint  daases,  who,  irom  the  very  supposition  of  their 

having  the  power*  of  government,  must  have  the 
power  of>cLUug  tlie  fasliion,  and  of  influencing',  to  a 
large  extent,  tbe  public  mind, — all  tiio^'  perbouiviU 
be  sure  to  repreR<>nt  the  community,  or  a  psrt  of  the 
cenuBunily  navin^  an  identity  uf  interest  with  ths 
conmiiaity,  as  incapable,  ia  the  liighcst  dcigrec^  sf 
acting  aocoiding  to  their  own  interest ;  becsuae  tlb 
is  the  only  resource  of  those  who  hold  the  powers  of 
government  without  liaving  that  identity  of  inte- 
rest ,  it  being  clear  ttiat  they  0Uf;ht  to  liold  them 
no  longer,  il  Uiose  who  have  that  identity  ol  iolerett 
could  be  expected  to  act  in  any  tolerable  cocifonniiy 
with  tbeir  ui terest.  AM  repeesentatious  from  thst 
qnaitcr,  tberefbre,  of  their  incapability  to  to  set, 

are  to  be  received  with  suspicion.  I  hey  conielroru 
iuleriKteil  parties  ;  they  cuu.e  frum  parties  who  hste 
the  strongest  possible  interest  to  deceive  themdie^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  deceive  others* 

It  is  impoffiible  that  the  inteieatad  endeaveMs  sf 
all  those  parties  should  not  nrapittalB,  and  far  a 
hug  tinw  suooeisrully  uphokC  sucli  on  opinim,  le 
whatever  degree  it  might  be  found,  upon  accurate 
inquiry,  to  be  without  foundation.  A  parallel  ca»e 
may  he  given.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  pneeilioad, 
wbeu  the  people  of  Europe  were  all  of  one  religioo, 
that  tlie  laity  should  take  their  opinions  exclutivdy 
fi-om  them ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  laity  night  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  clergy,  tossy 
possible  extent ;  and  as  ail  opinions  were  lobed^ 
rived  professedly  from  the  Bible,  they  withdrew  froai 
the  laity  the  privili^i  it  reading  it.  Wlien  the 
Opinions  which  produced  itu-  Ketorraatius,  anil  m 
the  blessings  which  may  be  traced  to  it,  began  to 
fermeot,  tiM  privilege  of  the  iiible  was  demanded. 
Tbe  deiMDd  was  resisted  by  tlie  clergy,  upon  the 
 utve  BOW  mdsr 


■sswniptioa  wJiicb  we  have 
ooiTteflipfattioii.  **Tbe  people  did  not  ondtmsMl 

their  own  interest.  They  would  br  hitv  to  mH!.e  i 
bad  we  of  the  tiihle.    They  would  derive  frum  tt 

not  ri^ht  oftioioiis,  bot  m  sorts  of  wroi^  sp 

niooa."  * 

,  Thera  can  be  no  iovbt,  that  tlte  assumption  lis  dis 
re%bras  case  was  borne  out  by  still  stronccr 
pearance  of  evidence  ibaa  it  is  in  the  politicaI<  Ins 

majority  of  the  people  may  ho  supposed  less  capable 
of  deriving  correct  upioioiis  troni  tlie  Bible,  thaa  of 
judging  w1h>  is  the  best  BMui  10  act  as  a  lepnssotsp 
live. 

Bxpcricnco  lias  fully  displayed  the  nature  of  tiit; 
assumption  in  regard  to  religion.  Tlie  power  bc> 
stowed  upon  the  people,  of  judging  for  toenuclim, 
has  been  productive  of  goad  efiect»,  to  a  ilegrtt 
which  has  totally  altered  tbe  condition  of  huaum  na> 
turc,  and  exalted  man  to  what  aiay  be  called  a  diA 
ferent  stage  of  existence. 

For  what  reaaoo  is  it,  tbao,  we  are  called  upon  le 


■  *  A  most  instructive  display  of  these  and  similar  artifices  for  the 
the  spirit  of  the  times  is  fdt  to  be  boetile  to  it,  may  be  seen  in 

Trent. 
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nreservatioii  of  misebievous  power,  after 
Father  Fttttl's  Uitforg^tAM  Ctmdtf 
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G<mnim«nu believe,  that,  if  a  portion  of  the  community,  having 
an  identity  of  interests  with  the  whole  comiuunit^', 
hara  the  power  of  choonog  repreaentativev,  they  will 
«et  wholly  cootxary  to  Cheir  iDteicat*«  $ad  mtkt  a  1m4 
choice  f 

Experience,  it  will  b«  laid,  ettabluhes  thw  conclu* 

$ion.  Wo  sec  iliat  the  prnplc  do  not  act  according-  in 
tlicir  interests,  but  *ery  olicn  in  opposition  to  tlii'ii!. 
Tlic  rj'.ii'-iiii:i  is  between  a  jjortion  of  the  conmm- 
nity,  which,  if  entrusted  with  power,  would  ha»e  an 
intercn  in  making  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  a  portion 
whiob,  lliough  entnwted  with  power*  would  not  have 
•n  intetcst  in  maUng  a  bad  uw  of  it.  Tlie  former 
arc  any  miall  number  whatsoever;  who,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  bcinj^  cntriiited  with  power,  are  con- 
atituted  an  aristocracy. 

From  the  frequency,  however  great,  with  which 
tiieee  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  community  act 
in  oppomtioii  to  their  interest*,  no  conciucion  con,  in 
Ais  caM»  be  drawn,  wfthoat  a  comfiariioB  of  the  fl«> 
quency  with  which  those,  who  are  placed  in  contrast 
with  them,  act  in  opposition  to  theirs.  Now,  it  may 
witli  great  confiilencc  be  affirmoi!,  tijat  as  j:real  a 
proportion  of  tlio&e  who  compose  the  artistocrtUicnl 
body  of  any  country,  as  of  tnose  who  compose  the 
neat  of  the  community,  arc  distinguished  for  a  con> 
duct  unftvourable  to  their  interest;.  Prudence  is  a 
ntote  geoerml  characteristic  of  the  people,  without 
the  adrant^^  of  fortune,  than  of  the  people  who 
havu  bicn  thoroughly  subject  to  tlteir  corruptive 
operation.  It  may  surely  be  said,  that  if  tlic  powers 
of  government  must  be  entrusted  to  persons  incnpa- 
bie  of  good  conduct,  they  were  better  entrusted  to 
iacapables  who  have  an  interest  in  good  govemmeDt, 
than  to  hicapablei  who  have  an  interest  in  bad. 

It  will  be  nid,  that  a  co  net  on  mi  ongbt  not  to  be 
drawn  from  the  unthinking;  conduct  of  the  great  ma- 
jority oi"u.a  uri.'5tocrHtical  body,  aijainst  the  capabili- 
ty of  such  a  body  for  acting  wisely  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pulilic  affairs ;  because  the  body  will  always 
contain  a  oertldR  proportion  of  wise  men,  and  the 
KBtwiil  be  governed  by  them.  Notiiing  but  tbia 
can  be  nid  with  pertinency.  Aad>  under  certain 
modifications,  this  may  be  said  with  truth.  Tlie  wise 
and  good  in  any  class  of  men  do,  to  ail  general  pur- 
poses, govern  the  rest.  The  comparison,  however, 
must  go  on.  Of  that  body,  wtiose  interests  are 
identified  with  those  of  the  community,  it  nay 
idao  be  said«  that  if  one  portion  of  them  are  un- 
thinking, there  h  another  portion  wise ;  and  that, 
in  matters  of  state,  the  less  wise  would  be  go- 
verned by  the  more  wise,  not  less  certainly  than 
in  fhiif  body,  H-hose  interests,  if  they  were  entrusted 
with  power,  could  not  be  identified  with  those  of  the 
community. 

If  we  compare  in  each  of  these  two  contrnRtcd  bo- 
dies the  two  descriptiotts  of  persons,  we  shall  not  find 
that  the  fooliah  put  of  the  dcmocratical  body  are 
more  fooHih  than  that  of  the  aristocraticaf,  nor  the 

WIKC  part  k'js  wise.  Thou<:h,  according  to  ttie  opi- 
nions which  fashion  has  propagated,  it  may  appear  a 
little  paiadoxical*  we  ahdt  probably  find  the  very  re- 
verses 

That  there  li  not  only  as  great  a  proportion  of 
vIn  men  In  that  part  of  the  coanunity  whieh  la  not 
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the  aristocracy,  as  in  that  which  is;  but  that,  under  Government  • 
tlie  prcH  tit  state  of  education,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  tiicre  ia  a  much  greater,  we  presume,  . 
there  are  i'ew  |>ersans  who  will  be  disposed  to  dis- 
pute. It  ij  to  be  observed,  that  the  ciaae  which  is 
uiiirer<ally  described,  as  both  the  most  wise,  and  the 
T  ■  ■  !  inus  part  of  every  community,  the  middle 
i^i'.L,  wholly  included  in  that  part  of  the  commu« 
nity  M.-Iiieh  is  not  the  aristocratical.  It  in  alho  not 
disputed,  that  in  Great  Liritain  the  middle  rank  are 
numerous,  and  form  a  lar<^e  pmportion  of  the  whole  ■ 
body  of  the  people.  Another  propoflitkm  nay  be 
stated,  widi  a  penect  confidence  of  the  conenrrenee 
of  all  those  men  who  have  attentively  considered  the 
formation  of  opinions  in  the  great  body  of  society, 
or,  iniieed,  the  principles  of  human  nature  in  general. 
It  is,  thai  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  the  people, 
who  are  below  the  middle  rank,  are  formed,  and 
their  mioda  are  directed  by  that  intelligent  and  vir' 
tuoos  rank,  who  ooBse  the  moat  imneduitely  tn  con- 
fact  with  them,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  in- 
timate communication  with  them,  to  whom  they  fly 
for  advice  and  assistance  in  all  their  numerous  diffi- 
(ulticji,  upuQ  whom  they  feel  an  immediate  and 
daily  dependence,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  in- 
fancy and  in  old  oge  ;  to  whom  their  children  look 
up  as  modds  ibr  their  imitation,  whose  opinions  they 
have  daily  repeated,  and  account  it  their  heooor  to 
adopt.  There  can  be  no  doobt  whatever  that  the 
middle  rank,  which  gives  tlieir  most  distinguished 
ornament?  to  science,  to  art,  and  to  legfglation  itself, 
to  every  tiling  uliich  exults  and  refines  human  na- 
ture, is  that  part  ol'  the  coiumunity  of  which,  if  the 
basis  of  representation  were  now  so  far  extendedt 
the  opinion  would  uhimately  decide.  Of  the  peo- 
ple heneath  them,  a  vast  majority  would  be  tan  to 
be  fTuidcd  by  their  advice  and  example. 

The  incidents  which  have  been  urged  as  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  and  even  as  reasons  for 
rejecting  it,  may  be  considered  as  contributing  to 
its  proof.  What  signify  the  irregularities  of  a  mob, 
more  than  half  conposoit  in  the  grnter  number  of 
iostancee,  of  boys  and  idleiv,  and  distnritiog,  for  a 
few  hours  or  days,  a  particular  town  ?  What  signi- 
fies the  occasional  turbulence  of  a  matiufacturinj^ 
district,  peculiarly  unhap|)y  from  a  very  great  defi- 
ciency ol  a  middle  rank,  m  titere  the  population  al- 
most wholly  consists  of  rich  manufacturers  and  poor 
workmen ;  with  whose  minds  no  pains  are  taken  by 
any  body ;  with  whose  affltetions  there  is  no  virtuotts 
ftnily  of  the  middle  rank  to  ajmpatUze ;  whose 
chiMren  have  no  good  example  of  such  a  family  to 
sec  and  to  admire  ;  and  who  are  placed  in  the  high- 
ly unfavourable  sitiialion  of  fluctuating  between  very 
high  wages  in  one  year,  and  very  low  wages  in  ano- 
ther^ it  is  altogether  futile  witli  regard  to  the  , 
foundation  of  good  government,  to  say  that  this,  or 
the  other  portion  of  the  people,  may  at  this,i  or  the 
other  time,  depart  ftom  the  wbdom  of  the  middle 
rank.  It  is  enough  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  never  cease  to  be  guided  by  that  rank  ;  and 
we  may,  with  some  confidence,  challenge  the  adver- 
saries  of  Ute  pe<»le  to  produce  a  sincle  instance  to 
ilie  centntryiD  uwbist«7  oftiie  worTdt 

(f . ».) 
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GRANADA,  NEW, 


A.  rnovisciAL  govcropieiit  of  S|>anish  America. 
At  its  first  settlement  it  was  usually  (U  nominated 
Terra  PtrMOt  wtiicfa  time  U  ioduUed  what  ia  now 
the  pro*inc8  of  CtraccM,  and  the  provincea  in  the 
isttinuis  of  Darien.  S'nce  it  li.is  luen  erected  into 
a  vicirDyalty,  it  has  bui-'n  called  sometimca  the 
kingdom  of  Saiit.i  but  mure  correctly,  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada.  Ihc  nortiicrn  extremity  of 
this  kingdom  is  in  the  12^  of  north  latitude,  and 
aModariM  the  MuUiera  S'^  30*  MMth  latitude.  Ila  length  i» 
aal  BiMtBt.  aiMNit  1070  Edglbh  uSk*,  and  its  tnean  breiddi 
about  280  miles.  On  the  eastern  side  the  bound- 
aries of  Granada  are  the  Portuguese  provinces  on 
iln;  banl-s  of  the  Marano:!  or  River  ut"  Amdxons, 
Spaniiiii  Guyana,  and  the  province  of  Caraccad.  On 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Uiver  Amazooi,  from  it^ 
junction  with  the  River  Negro.  lu  western  bound- 
«ry  is  the  Fkafic  Ocean  from  Golfo>DoIoe.  between 
Costarica  and  Veragua,  where  it  joiM  Goatunala, 
to  the  port  of  Paju,  which  divtdea  it  from  Peru. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carrihcaii  So.-i, 
from  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  the  River  Culcbnu.  Tliu 
whole  extent  is  about  64,500  square  leagues. 

No  part  of  tlie  globe  fumiahea  a  greater  variety 
both  of  soil  and  climate,  and  til  DO  other  part  can 
•reiy  production  of  every  coiiDtnr  producied  to 
well  aa  in  tliif  nccroyalty.  Thii  artaee  ftom  th« 
great  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  country,  for 
it  contains,  ivitiiiu  lu  limits,  mountains  tul  late  ly 
(upposcd  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world ;  and  tiiou^li 
it  is  now  ascertained,  that  tbey  are  exceeded  in 
height  by  dioie  of  Tartary,  they  my  itiU  be  drnted 
aaong  ino  moat  aiogular  productim  of  ratwe.  A» 
dinate  ii  regolateaby  eleTatron  aanudi  as  by  lati» 
tiiilr,  ifu-  IiitiabiliU'.t-.  of  N'cw  Granada  may  he  sixhI 
to  live  in  the  extremes  of  heal  and  cold,  and  iu  aU 
the  ditn  renl  degrees  oi'  temperature  iviueli  ure  10  be 
found  between  the  two  extreme^!  of  habitable  coun- 
trieei  The  tituation  of  these  mountains,  their  ele- 
vation,  and  tbair  peculiar  formatioD,  aa  well  aa  their 
productionr,  have  received  much  light  from  the 

{'ourncys  of  Baron  Humboldt,  who.«c  patient  and  la- 
borious invebtigations  have  been  conjinunicalcU  to 
the  public. 

Although  these  fctupcndnys  chains  of  mountains 
extend  through  the  whole  of  America,  they  attain 
their  greatett  elevation  in  the  Idogdom  of  New 
GtwiMa*  where  the  eone  of  Cbimborszo  reaches 
the  height  of  21,i40  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea.  From  the  equator  tlicy  insensibly  decline  in 
dev.iliiiti,  both  towards  ilic  boutii  and  tlic  nortii, 
till,  in  the  latter  direction,  they  dwindle  into  siighc 
hilb  in  the  province  of  Choco.  From  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  St  Juan  and  Atrato  in  that  province, 
«Hiere  the  communication  between  the  Carribean 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be  noM  easily  effect* 
ed,  the  mountaina  begin  again  to  raise  themaelvet, 
and  increase  in  elevation  m  the  ch.dn  passes  througli 
the  centre  of  the  isthmus  ot  Fanama.   Thej  rise 

II 


Mountain*. 


Still  higher  in  the  province  of  Veragua  and  Costorioa, 
continue  increasing  through  the  viceroyalty  of  Gut- 
tiliiida,  and  then  enteriiig  Mexico,  bnMh  off  inn*  ~^ 
rioD*  ab«ctioiM,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  m- 

ticle  Mkxico.  As  tliese  chains  of  rnountalns  ate' 
extended  to  the  lioutlt,  thty  decline  in  height,  la  <» 
similar  manner,  so  that,  gradually  lesaening,  tbejr  sL 
most  wiiotly  disappear  in  Terra  Magellanica,  the 
southernmodtextremity  of  the  Continent.  Thereaie 
three  ridgea  or  cfaaina  of  naountaina  pairing  ^ii* 
north  to  aouth  through  New  Oranada.  Tbeie  irt, 
indeed,  projections  from  these  of  considerable  extent 
and  magnitude,  which  [irutrudc  into  the  aurrouDdini 
country,  and  sometimes  break  the  continuity  of  tin? 
vaileyit  whicii  separate  the  chains ;  but  to  itave  a 
clear  conception  of  their  configuration,  it  will  be 
better  to  follow  the  mode  of  claanficauon  which  ii 
adopted  by  Hnmboldu  The  weaiemmost  chain  of 
the  Andea  in  New  Granada  runs  parallel  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  at  the  distance  of  1 50  tntlet :  it  begini 
in  the  neigbbourlioo<l  ot  C.irtha^cna,  to  the  we>t« 
ward  oi  it,  ;iepara(4,'j»  llie  liiver  Cauca  iVnm  the  pro- 
vijico  of  Choco,  and  proceeds  to  the  souihirard  Mil 
it  unites  with  the  other  two  branchea  in  the  pri/viooe 
of  Popayan*  whence  they  proceed  in  a  single  ridge 
till  tiuy  ban  passed  the  equator,  when  tiuy^  divide 
again  into  two  ridges  In  the  province  of  Qaita.  It 
is  in  that  district  that  the  greatest  elevations 
fonnd,  in  the  cones  of  Chimhorazo  (cct, 
C'avnmbe-L  rcu  I'j.li.Stj  feet,  .Antisana  19,146  feet, 
Cotopaxi  }H,U()l  feet,  and  Iliniaca  17,240  feet. 
Theitt  the  volcanoes  arc  moat  numcrouaand  strtking. 
and  Ibera  the  iohabitanta  «re  auat  fraqncBtly  ex|M» 
ed  to  Uie  devaatatioat  of  earthquakea.   In  pamf 

Iietsvcen  the  province  ol' Choco  nnj  the  river  Cauca, 
iJie  Andci^  scarce  ever  reach  beyoi)d  the  he  plit  i>l 
4500  tict. 

The  central  ridge  of  tl>e  Andes  bcgios  at  tk' 
Sierra-nevada  iu  the  province  of  Santa  Marta, 
whoae  bigbeat  peak  ia  lfi,00O  feet  above  the  lev«l  of 
the  aea,  and,  at  Ibe  Ihnit  of  perpettial  anew  m  thit 
latitude  is  about  l/i.OOO  feet,  its  top  is  tobeaata 
constantiy  wiitte,  and  exhibiting  a  beautiful  contmt 
to  the  deep  aaurc  oi  the  cloudJe>s  sky.  In  its  pro- 
gress it  separates  the  Uiver  Cauca  from  the  Magda- 
lena,  till,  beyond  the  sources  of  both  these  rivers,  it 
unites  with  the  other  parallel  ridgea.  It  is  the  high- 
est of  the  three  {  aome  of  lu  lefttest  potnu  eater  the 
regions  of  eternal  froat  and  anew ;  and  audi  art  it* 
asperities  and  precipices,  that  no  one  has  ever  veo- 
tured  to  pass  from  the  Cauca  to  the  ^^.'lgdalena  over 
tins  cordiilera.  The  eastern  ridge  *cjM»ratM  the 
Kivcr  Magdalena  from  the  plains  on  which  the  Iliver 
Meta  rises.  It  begins  near  Cape  dc  la  Vek,  pai»ti 
through  the  profinoo  of  Mcrida  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
unites  with  the  edier  two  brancbes  in  Fopigran.  k 
b  less  elevated  than  the  central  ridgv,  but  eonrid(f« 
ably  higher  than  the  western.  None  of  its  highest 
peaks  ascend  to  tlte  limits  ot  perpetual  snow,  nor  are 
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estimated  at  mmt  (fain  tl*0OO  ftsl  ibof*  dio  kvcl 
of  tlie  sea. 

I  these  diaina  ormouataini  which  run  from 
BOfdi  to  4Mltbj  othen  fun  from  wcat  to  eut,  and  en- 
ter Ae  profince  of  Venesuel* :  one  beginning  near 
the  River  Atrato  forms  the  sierras  of  Abib^  and  of 
Cajca,  crosses  the  River  Mapdalcna,  forms  a  narrow 
chain  on  the  coast  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  where  it  se- 
parates into  two  ridges,  and  they  continue  through 
Caraccas  aad  Cumana,  till  they  termioaM  MW  IflO 
Gulf  of  Paria  in  the  Atlaulic  Ocemk 

Another  part  of  the  Andes,  thoi^h  but  a  small 
portion  of-  then  ie  within  the  new  Unsdom  of  Gra- 
nada, may  not  be  Improperly  notwcd  here^  It  it 
called  the  Conlilli  ra  [)(  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco. 
It  runs  bf.wvcn  tlie  .'i "  and  fi"  of  northern  latitude, 
CO:Uains  the  sources  of  the  great  River  Meta,  (jI 
the  Liuaviare,  and  of  the  Zatna,  and  occasions  the 
tremendous  tataracts  of  Maypuri  and  Atur£.  As 


collect  such  vast  quantities  of  w  ntcr  from  the  draw- 
ing of  the  mountains  whicli  border  ihem,  whose 
Streams  run  with  a  rapidity  correspondent  to  the 
height  from  which  they  descend,  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  pass  arc  so  confined,  that  tha 
npidttj  of  their  cumnta  rendert  the  upward  naviga- 
tlon  ektnnely  difficalt,  while  the  descent  is  propor- 
tionally easy.  From  tlie  city  of  Honda,  the  passntje 
to  Carthapena,  or  Santa  .Maria,  mav  be  foaele  iti  eight 
or  ten  days,  whil-.t  it  occuiiics  mofc  than  thirty  (.la \s, 
and  requires  the  severe  labour  n:'  tumierous  rowers, 
to  retunii  in  the  most  favourable  seasons ;  but,  when 
the  waters  ere  much  awoUeOj  as  is  the  ease  at  some 
aeaaons,  it  requiree  months  to  perform  the  voyage, 
and  is  attended  with  ^rasxt  danger  and  matu-  incon- 
veniences. The  river  Atiato,  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  Cordilleras,  pa^.-ies  tlirou<:h  one  of  the  rich- 
est countries  of  the  globe,  both  for  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions and  for  its  nines  of  gold  and  of  platina. 


Nm 


it  bends  towards  the  aouthward  it  iocreaeei  b  height,   which  last  minenl  is  exdnsiv^  found  in  the  nra- 

.  .    ^ — .1.1.  —        ▼bice  of  Cboco,  la  which  this  river  is  placed.  Itb 

prbdpally  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of 
itt  source  to  that  of  the  river  St  Juan,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  r-mal!  rivu!et  St  Pablo 
nearly  unites  theai  in  tlie  rainy  K>asun ;  and,  to  con- 
summate the  junction,  a  prie!>t  of  one  of  the  parishes 
has  dug  a  small  canal,  bj  which  the  productions  of 
the  eastern  have  been  carried  to  the  western  shores 
of  America.   By  the  naxrow  policgr  of  Snain,  both 
tfiese  river*  were  forbidden  to  be  navigated,  because 
they  were  sujiposcd  favourable  for  contraband  trade  ; 
and,  thougii  tlie  restriction  has  been  removed  of  late, 
the  troubles  which  have  agitated  tliat  country  have 
prevented  any  great  use  being  made  of  the  clianacl 
of  communication.  ^ 
The  other  rivers  whose  copious  streams  water  this 
fhvottred  eoontry  are  die  JiJia  end  the  Cktatmnbo, 
which  disclnirge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mara- 
caybo  ;  the  Pedral  or  Sogamoso,  and  the  Suarez, 
which  run  into  thcMugdalt  na  and  the  Cui-nnare ; 
the  Apure,  aud  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams, 
Whteb,  in  Europe,  would  be  coti.Mdtrcd  important 
livers,  that  discharge  their  waters  by  Ute  cbaitnel  of 
the  M«Ui  into  the  Orhioeo. 

Europeans,  accustomed  to  behold  the  cnn.st.int  sue-  ClSinl6 
cession  of  seasons,  can  scarc  ely  lalicve  tiiat,  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  torrid  /one,  which  they  supjuoc  to  be 
visited  will)  the  eternal  ardours  of  a  burning  sun,  all 
the  fruits  of  our  climate  can  be  produced  in  tbmr 
fullest  perfection  at  all  neriods.  The  sacceoion  of 
flowers,  of  fruits,  and  of  pastures,  is  constant ;  and, 
witliia  tlie  same  horizon,  they  may  be  seen  budding, 
flowering,  and  bearing  ripened  and  unripened  fruits 
lit  the  same  time.  Even  the  same  tree  may  be  seen 
in  floiTcr,  with  green  and  with  ripe  fruits,  without 
any  sen>il)le  di'clension  in  its  vegetative  faculties 
being  perceived  to  arise  from  this  constant  rcproduc* 
tion.  Although  vegetation  is  constant  through  the 
whde  of  tiie  new  kingdom,  there  is  •  CMUudcrsble 
difference  artring  flrom  the  inftnenee  of  cHmste, 
wliich  is  created  I)y  the  various  bcndings  and  aspect* 
of  the  mountains,  by  the  lieight  of  tht;  station,  tlie 
winds  which  prevail,  and  other  local  circumstances. 
We  may  experience  the  temperatuics  of  all  the  di- 
mles  of  the  wwU  wbhm  the  compsis  of  •  Ibw 


and  becomes  extended  in  breadth,  stretdifaig  to* 

w  ar-]*  the  boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  territories. 
It  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  many  of  its  directions. 
It  borders  the  uninhabittd  country  in  which  the  un- 
Icnown  sources  of  the  Orinoco  are  su|>pt>sed  to  be 
situated.  It  then  extends  to  the  eastward,  and  soon 
bends  to  the  southward,  passing  the  lalce  Parim£, 
asd  the  bill  of  Ucucuamo,  which,  bdng  farmed  of 
shining  yellow  mica,  gave  birth  to  those  tablet  of  an 
El  Dorado,  or  Goloen  Region,  wfaidi  misled  tiie 
great  Sir  Walter  Ratcigh,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior 
adventurers.  The  lliverei  Demcrara,  Berbice,  and 
others  in  English,  Dutch,  and  Prench  Guyana,  arc 
^supposed  to  derive  tiieir  waters  from  some  of  the 
bnncbM  of  this  Cordillera. 

Hie  stupendous  nsonntdns  of  New  Granada,  from 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  the  direct  rays  of  tlie  son 
pen>ctua!ly  dissolve  on  tlie  higher  points,  and  from 
tlie  vapours  which  are  collected  by  the  whole  of 
them,  form  reservoirs  from  whicli  are  supplied  those 
astonishing  rivers  which  water  all  tlie  valleys  and 
plains  of  thiii  immuDse  continent. 

In  tresting  of  the  rivers  whidi  issue  from  these 
mountains,  we  remark,  first,  the  Pummayo  and  the 
Cagcta  in  the  south,  wliich  rife  in  tlie  mountains  of 
Pastos,  and,  paj^sing  over  an  i  xtensive  plain,  unite 
with  the  river  of  .-Vmazons,  and  which  are  cnpiihle  of 
being  navigated  airiiost  to  their  cource«.  lii  liicsanie 
direction,  the  (luaviare,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
tlie  great  river  Meta,  have  their  origin.  They  spring 
firom  that  mass  of  the  Cordilleras  which  touches  the 
provinces  of  Neyva  or  Timons;  they  unite  thdr 
Streams  at  Carichina,  and,  running  through  Iheir 
whole  extent,  over  a  country  pertectly  level,  lire 
capable  of  being  used  ibr  purposes  of  internal  navi- 
gation ;  and  will,  at  some  future  period,  probably, 
afi'ord  an  easy  access  to  the  cities  ol  Popayan,  S«utU 
Fe,  and  Quito.    The  rivers  Cauca  and  Magddena 
both  rise  near  each  other  in  the  provioce  of  Pofmjen, 
Id  the  vicinity  of  the  capitd.  fnm  the  mountains  of 
G  uanacas.  These  two  rivers  are  separated  f roni  each 
other  by  the  impassable  chain  of  the  central  .Vndes, 
till  they  have  passed  the  Sierra  of  (iuamoseo,  a  little 
to  tlte  south  of  Mompox,  where  the  two  streams 
unite,  and  run  to  the  CerrilMMi  Seik  TbetworKren 
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^'^^    leagoM  and  didr  virioiu  prodncUoM  nsy  all  be 
Gf^^  cultivated  within  the  aane  limited  space. 

Xlic  parts  of  the  country  wliich  arc  on  tlie  sea- 
coast  experience  great  heat,  but  much  tempered  by 
the  sea  breezes  in  the  day,  and  by  the  land  winds  at 
niglit,  which  latter,  blowing  troai  ttic  cold  and  odcn 
snowy  mountains,  convey  a  coolness  that  is  both  re- 
frcshine  to  the  teiMea*  and  salutary  to  tlie  constitu- 
tion. In  thit  wet  or  warm  season,  at  Cartbagena, 
Santa  Marta,  and  Maracaybo,  Fahrenheit'a  thermo. 
meter  variea  from  85  to  9U,  and  seldom  rises  higher 
than  y  j  ;  and  the  dr;.'ree  of  heat  is  nearly  tlio  aamu 
every  wlicre  at  the  loot  of  the  Cordilltiras.  io  a*- 
ccnJiog  the  uiouulains,  the  thermometer  gradually 
descends  to  the  lowest  point  of  congelation.  A  little 
below  tilts  point  of  congelation,  nature  seems  to  have 
laviabed  ber  bountiea,  by  beatowiu  «»t«miTe  plaiaa 
of  perpettial  verdure,  watered  withlnnaiiierable  riTD. 
lets,  which  descend  from  the  snowy  moxmtaiii.s  most 
copiously  at  the  warmest  season?,  when  tliey  arc  uio&t 
needed,  unJ  most  bencticial. 

Tbe  breadth  of  the  Cordilleras  is  gencrully  about 
160  anllea,  and  in  nopartinacb  less  than  i  ou.  There 
18!,  coniequaotly,  aMuBcient  nortioa  of  that  modarat* 
elevadon  and  temperature  wnUAt  beat  compotti  with 
the  subsistincc  srtid  hcaldi  f  :i  ir.  These  positions 
arc  called  by  the  inhabitants  coni  innda,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  tropical  chinates  whicti  are  ut  llio 
foot  of  the  Cordillerai-.  '1  lie  temperature  variea  but 
little>  In  a  course  of  oh^c^vatiolu  made  daily  ftr 
two  yaaca»  at  Saiua  de  Jtegota*  the  tbaraioBMlar 
never  dcwended  below  A9,  and  never  aaoended  more 
than  three  degrees  above  that  point,  in  an  apart- 
ment, the  windows  of  whicli  were  always  open.  The 
greatest  de|>ression  w  as  in  the  niotitlis  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  the  greatest  elevation  in  January, 
February,  and  March.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  is  about 
8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  Tbe  diatricta 
of  Tunja,  Pamplona,  Merida,  and  Timana,  are  at 
nearly  the  same  height ;  whilst  Popayao  is  about  two 
thousand  feet  lower.  These  arc  by  far  the  most  po- 
pulous jjoriions  of  New  Granada,  and  what  we  re- 
mark ot  their  produciions  will  apply  equally  to  ail, 
with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  arc  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  mountains,  in  what  il  properly  denomi- 
nated by  the  inliabitants  the  hot  eoiintrieai' 

From  tbe  equality  of  temperature,  and  from  tlie 
abundant  means  of  irrigation  which  the  melted  snow 
from  tlie  niountains  produces,  the  vegetative  power 
continHc.s  in  equal  operation  during  tlitj  whole  year. 
As  the  leaves  full  from  tJio  trees,  new  ones  are  con- 
ataotly  shooting  forth,  so  that  a  superficial  observer 
would  nippose  no  change  took  place.  The  meadowa 
are  ooverad  witlt  an  unvarying  vardtwe,  eompoied  of 
graiea  of  great  variety,  and  of  odoriferous  plants, 
wbicli  prodneo  most  rapid  improvement  in  the  cattle 
sent  from  the  lower  countrii  s  to  he  faHene<!  on  them. 
Vegetsble  The  vcfjetublc  [)roductions  ol'  the  best  peopled  di- 
rroducuoo!.  vigiomi  ol  New  Granada  are  simitar  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope. They  have  abundance  of  apples,  pears,  |>cach* 
ea,  plomba,  figs,  cherries,  ftCb  and  tbqr  are  in  bear- 
ing through  ttie  whole  year.  Wheat  I»  tloth  good 
iUul  productive,  and  ml<jlit  be  reaped  in  every  month, 
but  by  a  kind  of  understood  agreement  between  the 
ctditTauiff  theaoaelTea,  and  between  tha  aaaatani  and 


aerautf%  it  ia  aowed  but  twica»  and  thqf  bare  ooq 
wheat  barreit  in  January  and  the  aeooad  in  August. 
Humboldt,  aAer  diligent  inquiry  into  the  inaeaie 
of  wheat  in  different  countries,  states  it  in  France, 
Germany,  and  I'olaod,  to  be  from  5  to  tJ  for  1 ;  m 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia,  H  to  10  for  1 ;  in 
La  I^ata  12  for  I ;  in  Northern  Mexico  l6  for  1,  in 
Eqainoxial  Mexico  24  for  l ;  and  in  the  province  of 
Paato^  in  New  Granada,  he  eays  they  commonly  pro- 
duce 35t  and,  in  fertile  years,  35  for  I. 

Iterley  is  sowed  in  every  month  of  the  year.  It  if 
not  u-ed  as  food  for  man,  but  is  gro«n  near  the 
dUt^«,  and  cut  in  a  green  i>ta(e  for  titi:  hori>a>  of  the 
richer  class.  None  is  suffered  to  stand  till  harvest, 
except  sufficient  to  furnish  aeod  for  the  neen  crops 
of  tlic  following  year.  Tha  BMrkett  oT  Uie  cities  of 
SanM  F6,  Qiainn,  and  F«>payaa,  an  fimiidMd  with 
vairietiet  of  (ruitt  which  can  meet  ia  no  other  eoun- 
tries.  The  apples  nnd  pears  of  Europe,  cherries  and 
stran  berries,  are  to  be  seen  with  plantaina,  bannanat, 
guaviu.,  pine-applci^aadtbaolherpiiodacliooaof  the 
tro)>ical  regions. 

The  potatoes,  for  which  Europe  is  indebted  to 
New  Gnaadi^  an  there  of  two  apedca,  tbouah  of 
the  aame  game.  Oa«,  called  Papaa  de  Ann«,1i  the 
same  as  has  been  transplanted  and  difi'i  :1  t'irough 
America  and  I'.urope,  and  which  has  uuujlI  jus  »S» 
rielics.  The  other  is  called  I'apa*  de  Criollas  ;  they 
are  more  delicate  of  flavour,  easier  to  be  applied  to 
vaiioua  fciadt  of  eookeiy,  and  ao  abundant  n  their 
increaae  as  to  obtain  a  ceoenl  pireAatenea^  out 
every  other  vegeiable  as  food  for  the  inhalKiaaM, 
These  crioHas  arc  to  be  found  in  every  altitude  of 
the  cold  rcf;ionf,  even  in  those  situatioiu  which  are 
too  cold  for  human  existence.  The  seed  from  high- 
er regions  is  necessary  every  year  to  renew  them  in 
the  lower,  when  thoso;'  product  there  will  not  grow. 
Tbe  priaiitive  stock  maintains  itaalf  ia  tba  highest  ii« 
tualions  in  all  the  openingaof  the  wooditU  i>  hBOWB 
as  the  Papa  Sllvestris,  and  is  probably  the  origin  of 
all  the  dili'erciit  species  of  that  useful  plant,  which 
has  become  diffused  throughout  the  world. 

A  most  important  vegetable  production  to  the  in- 
habitant* of  Sanu  Fc,  is  a  root  known  there  by  die 
Indian  name  of  Amcacba.  It  resembles  aomevhat 
tbe  European  odery,  but  grows  to  a  mticfa  laraer 
size,  is  of  various  colours,  and  branches  out,  m  dinr* 
ent  directions,  in  shoots  which,  both  in  shape  aad 
si/e,  resemble  the  horn  ol'  a  large  cow.  Its  flavour 
it  pleasant,  and  it  is  accounted  most  nutritiMis,  and 
is  given  to  the  sick  and  the  convalescent  on  aoMuat 
of  its  lightness  of  digestion. 

Olives,  vines,  oranges,  and  lemons,  do  not  arrive 
at  perfection  on  the  elevated  land*,  and  the  inbsp 
bitanta  have  no  inducement  to  force  them  by  aitt* 
ficial  means,  as  they  arc  abundantly  and  cheaply 
supplied  from  the  warm  regions  which  are  within 
a  few  leagues  of  tliem.  Such  is  the  bounty  of 
nature  in  dispensing  her  fruits,  that  httk  sMuO' 
tioo  ia  given  or  required  by  man:  the  trees  are 
navar  ^iraflwl  nor  the  lielda  manured,,  AitbetHh 
Cooom  H  very  generally  produced  in  every  warn 
mate,  yet  from  peculiarity  of  situation  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guyaquii,  one  of  tlie  divisiona  of  New  Gra- 
— it  it  lalaad  with  motafaciU^*  tat  greater  qun* 
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tllies  and  of  better  quality  than  in  any  other  part  of 
'  '  tilt!  wurld.  It  delights  ia  a  moist  miil,  a  wariu  cli- 
mate, and  requires  shelter  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  SOD  to  bring  it  to  full  perfection.  No  other  care 
is  raqolred  in  iu  cultiratioo,  than  to  keep  the  ground 
dear  of  weeds,  and  to  phnt  the  alirub  under  the 
•hade  of  come  high  ttoem.  It  inuolly  growi  from 
ten  to  sixloon  feet  in  height,  and  occasionally  attains 
to  ciplitcen  feet.  It  ii  divided  into  four  or  five 
branches  as  goon  as  it  slioots  up.  The  lc.it'  is  Uom 
four  to  $ix  inches  in  length,  unJ  in  breadtlt  two- 
thirds  the  length,  in  colour  like  tiiu  orange,  but 
■onewbat  lighter.  The  pod*  which  contiia  the 
cocM  grow  both  fitim  the  ateni  and  Ac  bnindiee, 
to  about  six  inches  in  length,  sometimes  .xiiijLMy.  bi.i[ 
•ometimci  two  in  a  cluster,  when  the  sinaJkr  of 
the  two  (h>cs  not  ripen,  the  larger  one  a[iiK'ariiig 
to  extract  the  wlioic  nutritive  outter.  I'lie  pod  at 
fim  is  of  a  deep  green,  but  as  it  advances  to  ma- 
tiiritj,  gradttaiUr  cbaiwet  to  a  yellow  colour.  The 
poda  an  comideted  pleaMot  fiiiit,  cootaioing  a  aub* 
stance  of  a  viscid  kuu),  in  which  the  seeds  are  finmd. 
When  first  gathered,  the  seeds  are  very  soft,  being 
contained  in  a  thin  and  Inmsparent  skin:  tliey  arc 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  a  tiiort  period  becoue  tit  to 
be  paclced  for  the  various  markets  wliicU  they  aro 
destieed  to  supply*  The  cocoa  trees  yield  two 
crape  in  eachyeirf  and  both  of  equal  goodiMH  and 
abundance. 

The  most  extraordinary  producdon  fn  the  ^dnity 

of  the  cocoa  dihtrict  is  a  species  of  gnisx  called  Cuma- 
lote  I  its  blade  rus^mblcs  barley,  but  is  longer,  broad- 
er, thicker,  and  rougher.  It  grows  in  many  places, 
and  Attains  the  prodigious  hcigbt  of  eight  or  nine 
feet.  Jbi  die  time  or  the  imiiidatioBe  it  b  beaten 
down,  and  beoones  rotten,  bat  as  soon  as  die  water 
has  subsided  and  it  begin  to  get  dry,  the  heat  of  tbe 
sun  produces  n  quickness  of  vegetation  unknown  to 
any  other  tribe  of  vegetables.  In  a  few  days  it 
sliooti  up  to  its  natural  growfli,  and  tiien  furnijilies 
to  the  proprietors  of  cattle  the  most  nutritious 
means  for  fattening  them  that  Is  known  b  any  part 
«f  tbn  world.  Amoi^  tbe  corioas  prodoclioDO  of 
diis  Atfoured  dimate,  one  deserves  notice  on  aceonnt 
of  its  singularity  and  utility.  On  a  shndi  called 
Ubillo,  similar  to  tbe  Uva-espina,  small  berries  arc 
produced  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  very  abundant. 
From  the  juice  of  tiiis  berry,  witliout  any  otlier  ope* 
ration  than  merely  expressing  it,  an  excellent  ink  is 
preenred.  On  its  fim  application  to  paper,  it  assumes 
a  eoarlet  colour,  bat  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  air 
it  become*  •  beaotiAd  black.  lu  coloar  ia  so  du> 
rable,  that  when  the  hands  are  stained  with  it,  great 
pains  and  much  time  is  required  to  remove  the  ^uiin. 
Tbe  berry  is  somctimpf  drietl  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, which  is  converted  into  a  very  useful  portable 
ink,  by  the  addition  of  water  alone.  The  govern- 
ment is  so  satisfied  with  the  durable  colour  of  this 
ink,  that  dw  Vioonf  of  Santa  has  issued  a  de. 
cree,  whidi  ii  sdD  in  Ibree,  flifMdding  any  other  ink 
to  be  used  in  the  public  records  but  tliat  which 
prepared  from  this  berry.  A  tree  called  Tibar  has 
its  wood  of  a  deep  midberry  colour;  it  is  beautifully 
veined  and  almost  incorruptible ;  it  is  used  for  furni* 
tKneto  aome  mdl  exttnt,  but  if  introdoccd  b»  mm 


poli.ihed  countries,  would  probably  become  an  ar-  V.u' 
ncle  ol  active  comnierce.  A  most  valuable  produc-. '''^'"'^ 
tion  i*  the  plant  called  Treilejoa.  It  is  about  six  feet^v^' 
in  height,  has  ao  leaves  except  at  tbe  ton,  where 
they  grow  in  a  bunch,  each  W  a  foot  and  half  broad^ 
covered  with  white  and  soft  cotton  lilre  down.  It 
is  a  resinous  plant,  and  a  gum  of  delicate  white- 
ne-s  and  ■^ti:A\.  purity  exudes  from  it.  'I'liose  (\!iO 
tiavi  l  in  tlie  mountainous  countries  use  tbe  down 
on  the  Kavcs  to  make  beds;  the  leaves  form 
ooveringt  for  their  iiuu;  the  wood  supplies  them 
with  fuel,  and  tbe  gum  Is  used  Ibr  illumination  in 
tbe  cbarches,  and  on  occasions  of  pnblio  festivals 
in  the  streets.  The  most  important  vegetable  pro- 
duction of  New  Granada  if  the  Cinchona,  or  .Tcsuits' Jesnhs* 
hark,  a  production  ivhich  has  conferred  most  exten-  ^■**» 
sive  benLllts  on  ilic  whole  liuman  race.  The  tree 
Irom  which  the  bark  is  produced  is  called,  in  Santa 
I'^.  Ptdo  de  Calenturas  by  the  Spaofanrds,  and  Cof- 
flsra  die  Lota  by  the  Indians.  It  grows  principally  on 
the  mountains  which  surronnd  the  city  of  Loxa,  in 
tJie  southernmost  part  of  the  viccroyalfy;  but  be- 
came known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Per  ivian 
bark,  from  that  province  having,  at  the  period  of  I'i- 
zarro's  contjuest,  formed  a  recent  addition  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas.  The  tree  is  of  a  moderate  beight;- 
itt  trunk  is  short,  and  produces  aeveial  bntncheoi 
the  leaves  are  smooth,  entire,  and  thick,  and  in  shape 
fusemble  the  head  of  a  lance ;  they  arc  about  t>vo 
inches  broad,  and  three  long.  The  top  of  each 
braiicli  of  the  tree  bear;  liowers  reseinbliuf,'  t!io>c  of 
the  lavender  plant.  These  flowers  turn  red,  and  art2 
succeeded  by  russet  grains,  flat,  and  resembling  small 
leaves.  It  is  ditiicult  to  procure  these  seeds  from 
the  tree  in  a  perfect  Blalc,  because,  as  they  ripen, 
they  immediately  fail*  and  leave  the  poda  dry  and 
empty.  The  Indian^  who  Itnew  its  virtues,  kept 
this  irej  m  l  i *  from  the  Spaniards,  who  only 

introduccJ  Laik  into  Europe  in  IGiO.  The  lady  of 
the  viceroy  having  been  attacked  by  a  violent  fever, 
the  corregidor  of  Loxa  admintitefed  tlie  powder,  and 
performed  a  cure.  AM  tbe  Silt  distributed  it,  it  ob- 
tained thereby  tbe  name  of  die  coimtess's  powder. 
In  1649»  the  prooircr^general  of  tbe  Jesuits  of  Ame- 
rica returned  to  Rome  with  a  considerable  (quantity 
of  the  powder,  which  the  members  of  the  society  dis. 
pensed,  ant!  cured  fevers,  as  if  by  magic.  Heuce, 
in  France  it  acquired  the  name  of  Poudre  dt:*  jteret, 
and  in  England  of  Jesuitt'  bark.  It  has  been  found 
in  other  mountains  in  the  equinoctial  regions  ;  and 
the  examinations  of  that  able  botanist,  Dr  Mutis  of 
Santa  Fi,  have  been  disected  witii  great  ability  and 
efleet,  to  disciiminate  the  vartoos  spedes>  and  to  as- 
certain  the  efficient  value  of  them. 

The  plains  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  viceroyalty '^'■•l* 
are  admirably  calculated  for  tlie  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing of  cattle,  and  tbe  number  of  sheep  and  cows  is 
very  great.  Many  individual  cultivaton  bava  flocks 
of  tweoty'five  thousand  sheep,  others  mofe,  and  even 
the  poorest  Indisns  have  fane  flocks,  ^le  flesh  is 
exce!!cnt,and  tbe  wool  fumisTies  the  inhabitants  with 
warm  clothing;  but  by  the  impolitic  laws  of  Spain, 
which  discourage  manufactures  in  her  colonics,  no 
cloth  is  made ;  and  therefore  the  domestic  maniifac- 
tnica  produce  oidy  Uankcts  and  oovei)ldt«  which  are 
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afterwards  approprmlcJ  to  dothe  Uic  poorer  clag»e«. 
The  t>w«2s  produce  lambs  twice  in  the  year,  at  (Jhritt- 
mas  and  at  St  Jobn't  cidib  the  European  mill* 
•ummer. 

The  Ueck  cattle  are  fattened  on  tlie  devBted  pet • 
!«!«■  ftt  a  mif  Aon  period;  the/  we  bfenght  rrom 
the  esiemiTe  plnn*  m  die  lower  regiom  for  that 
purpose,  anr!  improve  rapidly  by  the  cbenge  of  c)i- 
mate ;  but  w  lit  never  the  contrary  plan  is  adopted, 
and  the  caitic  from  the  hills  arc  »ent  to  tlic  low 
country,  they  become  lean,  sicken,  and  aoon  die, 
fiem  the.  pMfoM  penpiMtton  wbidi  ihe   


In  the  best  inhabited  parts  of  the  viceroyaltyj  tbey 
are  neither  troubled  mtb  muskitos,  jego*.  or  any 
vcnotnout  snakes.  Hurricanes,  tempe&t«,  and  earth- 
quakes are  uiikno«n  near  ttu'  capital;  but  tliu-  sotitli- 
ern  part  of  the  country  scluis  to  be  the  tlicatre  on 
which  the  latter  exhibit  tlicir  grcutti't  forci-. 

The  temperate  elevations  arc  j^uliarly  healthy : 
the  length  of  btmian  life,  end  (he  uiereaaeorpopiira. 
tioD  coneequenl  upon  it,  wtceeda  that  in  any  other 
pert  of  the  Spanim  dominioiM,  utd  perhaps  any  other 
country  ii.  t'  e  -lobe,  most  common  disease istlie 
dropsy'  wfucli  joflicts  uU  a^'i'».  but  more  especially  ad- 
vaiu  i'd  life,  Itissuoposcii  to  arise  Iroin  that  want  of 
due  per^iratiof),  which  is  experienced  in  a  cliwatc 
of  Baoderale  temperature,  and  of  unvaried  uniformity. 
The  cooMnoA  cure  for  this  ^eaae  ii  n  joornej  to  the 
warm  legion  below  then;  if  the  renefal  tt  nwde 
hv  gradual  descenu  from  one  warm  utuation  to  an- 
other,  the  patient  does  not  suffer,  but  recehres  bene* 
fit,  when  lluifi  rcmovL-d  even  from  (.xtrLnic  cold  to 
extreme  heat.  Those  who  arc  most  anxious  to  prc- 
kerve  their  health  change  their  raiidflace  from  one 
^if««n»  to  another  aoDuaUy. 

What  we  have  hitherto  eaid  relates  to  tlic  most  no- 
pii^Ious  portiona  of  the  country*  which  are  attuated  at 
the  elevation  of  from  5000  to  9000  leet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  SL'ii.  Tlic  country  on  tlu  ]oaer  levels, 
such  as  (.  urthajiena,  Santa  Marta,  Kio  dc  U  Iluclia, 
Mnr  icaybo.  I'linama,  and  Choco,  differ  but  iittk  in 
■oil,  climate,  and  productions,  from  the  islands  in  tlie 
West  Indies,  or  from  the  Dtttdi,  Fkencbt  aod  Eog- 
liah  eettlements  in  Guyua. 

Those  immense  plaiu  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras, 
which  are  cro.sicd  by  the  Mtta,  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
nuincraiii<  tributflry  streams  which  supply  tlicir  wa- 
ters, merit  eonie  nutict'.  The  whole  country  is  a 
continued  plain,  cuvertd  with  grasses,  whicii  grow 
toaucb  a  lu-igbt  and  thickness  as  to  be  uupa&sabU  , 
except  OD  bors«bac]u  Travellers  who  cross  them 
follow  each  other  in  angle  files,  each  keeping  the 
same  track ;  if  they  should  deviate  from  it*  they 
arc  exposed  to  tltc  danger  of  losing  thennelm. 
These  plains  are  s.'.ock.L'd  with  uurtLTaimed  shctp, 
horses,  and  cows  in  prodigiuuj>  numbers,  Iu.mi- 
riating  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
cultivated  aod  unezfaautted  eoil.  On  these  ex- 
teiwive  dhtrlctt,  ridt  ihtf  are  in  animal  life, 
end  in  vegetative  power*  thera  an  icaiody  any 
owners  of  land;  each  takes  what  extent  he  plea- 
iL's  and  occupies  it  without  interruption,  and  witli- 
out  any  other  measurement,  tlian  itiat  of  u-aikmg 
round  a  portion  fer  e^i»  ten,  or  twelt e  days*  oc- 


cording  tn  his  desire,  for  more  or  less  extensive  tracts. 
Those  who  w  ish  to  establiib  a  cattle  larm,  hncienda 
de  ^niir.do,  begin  by  con^-tructing,  on  the  spot  they 
select,  a  house,  the  materials  for  which  the  {tdn  trees 
supply  them  with.  A  few  friends  are  joined  with 
them,  well  mounted,  and  a  provision  of  dried  meat  ia 
famished,  when  they  proceed  in  quest  of  the  cotde 
to  stock  the  rirtn.  Thty  nie  eanly  found,  by  beat- 
ing about  in  the  high  grass  which  conceals  them; 
they  arc  driven  to  the  new  habitation,  arc  there 
branded  on  the  horn  with  a  hot  iron,  or  their  ears 
•lit  in  some  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  be  recognised 
as  cattle  tlial  have  an  owner.  If  they  find  any  pre- 
viously marked,  they  ere  dismissed  from  the  selec- 
tion, but  the  others  are  considered,  when  marked, 
as  beloii<:iti^'  to  the  new  farm.  They  frequently  se- 
lect, when  driven  into  a  large  court  or  incIl)^tI^c. 
Mich  of  the  cows  a.i  arc  with  calf,  autl  are  the  best, 
whicli  serve  a";  a  brcedinj;  stock,  and,  *hui;_'htcring  tlw 
others,  eitlier  dry  ihcin  lor  distant  consumption,  or 
for  their  own  food.  Muny  af  these  haciendas  hare 
belooging  to  U>em  from  60,000  to  lOOyOOO  hoed  of 
black  oittle,  all  branded  or  Mrnnarked.  It  is  ibond 
Ics-i  difficult  than  would  be  previously  supposed  to 
collect  [Iicie  extensive  herds.  In  the  unrcclairaed 
state  they  arc  not  vicious,  and,  bcin^  vcrj'  well  fed, 
Uicy  are  not  disposed  to  roam  far.  They  are  more  ea- 
sily conducted  when  in  herds  (hari  when  solitary,  and 
the  natiree  have  acquired  wonderful  dexterity  in 
catddng  them.  The  atockfaig  n  new  Imcienda  li  a 
kind  of  holiday,  which  collects  to  the  spot  all  the 
most  robust  and  agile  inhabitants  of  considerable  dis- 
tricts ;  abundance  of  meat  is  to  be  obljiined  for  ki'l- 
ing  it ;  the  sport  is  to  them  highly  exhilarating,  and 
the  feast  is  prolonged  through  many  days,  accompi* 
nied  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  rustic  hilarity. 

This  low  country  is,  however,  generally  unheaithj, 
from  the  greet  humidity  of  the  dimaie*  the  exten* 
stve  woods,  and  the  periodical  iniradasianc.  Ynm 
the  month  of  June  to  December,  the  rivers  Miigds- 
lena,  Orinoco,  Mrta,  and  others,  overflow  their  banks, 
and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  take  retujj.e  in  tfieir 
canoes,  with  which  they  are  all  abundantly  provided. 
The  humid  dbcta  of  these  inundations  remain  long 
after  the  wMera  hmre  anbaided,  aod  the  exhalation 
from  the  power  of  a  vertfad  eon  generates  dtseases. 
whose  efiecf-s  ;irc  exhibited  in  the  p.ile  yellow  tnm- 
plexions,  and  ihin  bodies  of  the  inliabitants.  The 
females  produce  but  few  children,  ami  iho.-c  ot  sickly 
constitutions;  and  depopulation  would  cosue  with- 
out recruits  from  the  higher  lands,  who  are  induced 
to  emigrate  to  the  plains  by  the  caee  with  which  ail 
that  Ufe  abaolntely  require!  ean  be  ebtuned.  It  v 
clear,  that  not  the  heat  but  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate creates  the  numerous  debilitating  infirmities  of 
these  plains ;  for  in  Maracaybo,  Santa  Marta,  Rio  de 
la  Ilacha,  and  other  places  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
equally  warm,  but  not  subject  to  inundations;  and 
their  consequent  humidity,  the  inhabitants  are  as 
healthy,  and  live  as  long,  as  in  the  more  temperate 
ctimatet,  either  of  the  new  or  the  old  world. 

In  theee  warm  coantriee  there  are  many  tigers,  ^ 
resembling  those  of  Africa  and  Asia  in  s:/i%  and** 
somewhat  in  fierceness;  but  in  the  colour  of  their 
■Idn*  and  in  the  apoti^  v«  bok  13ce  Ihe  leopords  «i 
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.v<r«  ti)«  ancient  continent.  Thcj  ieiUoni  attack  human 
CnoMia.  beings,  but  destroy  considerable  numbers  of  horses, 
'cows,  and  sheep,  and  es|X>cially  the  wild  hoga,  which 
wander  in  herds  of  three  or  four  hundred  in  aome 
diltricta,  and  whose  flesh  and  blood  the  t^rt  pre- 
fer. Some  of  these  tigers,  on  the  lea  coast  and  banlcs 
of  tlie  riviTs  wlit-rc  ttu-y  arc  u:)uii[l:int,  feed  oo  tor- 
toises, thi;)  turn  ilicdi  ur.  thcix  buck^  ^itli  much  dex- 
terity, and  then  gorge  themselves  by  sucking  their 
blood  at  their  leisure-  Ko  otlier  quadrupeds  are 
known  in  S^inta  V6  of  the  ferocioiM  tribes.  There  arc 
a  few  beara  in  tlie  mouotainouBiMirta.  They  an  shy 
end  timid  aniinab,avoIdingand  never  attacking  cither 
man  or  the  other  inhabitants  of  tlic  forc  bis. 

Desiilcji  the  ;uilma]s  we  bave  notiteil,  arjc!  wliicli 
ere  not  i!iLiigci)ous,  hat  derived  iVuui  the  raecf  im- 
ported irou)  i'.urope,  titcre  are  immense  quantities 
of  wild  pigs.  They  are  of  two  species,  one  of  which, 
contended  by  aone  to  be  of  European  origin,  ia  m* 
garioaa,  and  reaemblea  oora  in  sluipe,  but  la  amaOer, 
is  of  a  cheaaut  eol«ur»  and  findt  abundant  fiibsut- 
enee  on  the  fruits  and  roots  in  the  forests.  Tlic 
other  species  is  certainly  indigenous.  It  fonus  bur- 
rows in  the*  earth,  which  are  occiipicd  by  :>.  aiugie 
male  and  female.  'ITiey  never  ^vaiiJer  fur  iVom  their 
dens ;  they  bring  forth  fewer  young  tlian  the  others, 
are  rather  smaller  in  aixe,  and  their  deab  ii  deemed 
n  Ipteferable  food* 

There  are  two  species  of  deer,  one  which  wanders 
in  large  herd?  in  the  woods;  the  other  sedentary, 
living  in  retirecl  spot*  in  pairs  :  both  arc  smaller  tbaii 
the  domc-tieutcd  di-er  of  I'.urope,  and  tlie  ivamU  r- 
ra««  tlic  ioialic-al  of  tlie  two.  Anutlicr  species 
leer,  without  horns,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meta»idtheOrinoco,CBlJed  Venadoi  Pdhnu.  They 
ave  timtd  and  swift,  and  have  net  ^et  been  accurate* 
ly  described.  They  live  in  the  (hjcketit  of  the  woods 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  only  come  to  the 
savannahs  to  feed  ia  the  morning  and  evening.  The 
least  noise  makes  ihein  take  to  flight.  They  have 
been  classed  by  some  persons  as  a  species  of  gazelle 
or  antelope ;  but  the  only  good  naturalist  that  has 
-  tiavorscd  these  plains  could  not  approach  near 
■lonigh  to  describe  tlieni  with  any  confidence  in  his 
observation. 

li^-isnous  Wltlioul  entering'  into  a  ciream'itaiitial  detail  of  tlie 
iimmXa.  indigenous  qyaJrujjeds  ot"  Nlm  (irjuiiiJa,  njjicli  are 
well  known,  we  cnumei  ate  only  some  of  those  whose 
imperfect  description  deserve  to  be  rectified,  which 
wc  arc  I oabled  to  do  from  the  manuscripts  of  Don 
Pedro  Vargas,  n  naiurai  historian  of  consideiabie 
knowledge. 

T!ie  Daiita,  or  great  beoFt,  i<  one  ftrtJioso  rtiiunfi!^ 
whicli  most  abounds  in  the  iiiarsliy  me.idoivi  and 
low  plains  of  SaiUa  Yd.  This  ani.nal,  wliieli  Hutiun 
describes  under  the  pompous  title  of  tbe  Klepliuiu  of 
the  New  World,  is  easily  domcsiticuieil,  uiul  lives  in 
the  houses  with  the  familiarity  of  a  dog.  ile  knows 
those  who  benefit  him,  and  demonstrates  hit  graft* 
tude  by  numerous  unequivocal  symptoms.  "  t  iiave 
seen  one,"  says  tbe  naturalist  just  meaiioncd,  "  which 
went  loose  about  the  house,  ab«er.ted  liimaelf  fr;  se- 
veral days  occasionally  in  the  woods,  and  returned 
when  he  chose  it  without  coinpulsNion.  When  after 
a  drougiit,  in  which  he  appeared  heavy  aod  torpid. 


there  was  an  appearance  of  rain,  he  seemed  singular, 
ly  enlivened  and  animated,  and  with  evident  delight 
ran  about,  turning  up  with  hia  snout  the  straw  and 
other  light  aubetanfces  tliat  lay  about  tbe  fimn-yaidt 
m  the  same  itManeraa  the  pigs  did  in  tfanilarcircaaii* 
stances." 

Tlie  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  and  many  other  species 
of  inonktv.'',  as  well  as  tiic  arinadiilo,  and  a  smaller 
kind  called  C'achicainos,  are  common  in  New  (Jr»» 
nada.  Willi  the  exception  of  the  sloth,  all  these 
animals  are  highly  esteemed  as  food,  as  well  by  tlv 
wliitcs  as  the  lodiaaa*  Tortoises  are  bred  in  mnu- 
menible  crowds  in  tbe  river  Orinoco,  and,  with  their 
cgps  afFtrd  sustenance  to  the  native  Indians  in  liiat 
lialf  of  the  year  when  tbe  dry  season  permits  tlieir 
hvini;  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Meta.  <.)n  the  river 
Orinoco,  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Meta 
between  Carichaua  and  Caycara,  there  are  sons 
sandy  ahor es,  which  the  tortoises  are  fond  of  feeorting 
to  and  there  depositing  their  eggs.  The  inbabitaals  « 
the  several  places  between  that  vaot  and  Angostura 
rc'^'ularly  appoint  a  guard  in  the  place  to  prevent  the 
dciitruction  of  the  ep;^^,  which  arc  tliUS  protected,  that 
llity  may  make  from  thi  m  the  oil  which  they  use  both 
for  cookery  and  for  lamps.  The  reason  of  making  this 
oil  is  the  great  jubilee  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  these 
dittricts.  In  the  months  of  April  and  March  every 
year,  all  eges  and  both  sexes  are  collected  on 
dioB  sands,  whete  tents  or  temporary  hots  are 
erected  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun- 
Some  arc  cinployed  in  beating  the  eggs  into  great 
jars,  others  in  purifyinj;  and  boiling  the  oil;  some 
seek  amusement  in  ^he  cliace  or  in  hishing ;  and  each 
eeeiipied  with  some  favourite  pursuit.  Tbe 
~  KIS  of  tlie  day  give  place  to  the  song  and 
the  dance  at  night,  "tha  kind  of  festival  usually 
continues  about  three  weeka^  and  is  cooitdeied  as 
the  genera]  annual  fair  of  the  country,  where  the 
traders  and  victuallers  resort  to  exchange  tlieir  pr<^ 
visions  and  goods  for  the  oil,  which  is  by  their 
means  diAised  threugb  Ihe  whole  extmC  of  the  low 
countr}'. 

Tlie  Cabiai  or  river-hog  is  found  in  consideiaUa  ■ 
numbers  in  all  the  rividels  and  bcooks..  it  is  an  am- 
phibious animal,  of  ddicioua  flavour  when  young, 
weighs  about  l.^')  lb--.,  is  gregarious,  iind  .sometimes 
met  with  in  larj^e  herds.  It  takc&  to  the  water  for 
safety  from  its  pursuers;  but  as  it  must  frequently 
rise  to  the  surface  to  breutlie,  it  is  easily  taken  by 
the  nativesj  who  are  aocmiomcd  to^  and  fond  of,  Uw 
sport. 

Alligators  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  riven  of 

the  plams,  but  more  especially  abound  in  the  Rivet 
MugiUlena.  One  spedes  of  them  grows  to  the 
length  of  20  feet.  The  other  kind  is  smaller,  is  sel- 
dom found  in  running  streams,  but  inhabits  lakes 
and  stagnant  waters;  it  will  seldom  attack  a  man 
unless  provoked  by  excessive  hunger,  or  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  has  no  retiource  but  lighting.  A 
thkd  kind  is  still  mora  harmless,  being  quite  came* 
and  it  is  not  oofteqiMOt  ta  see  persons  bathing  in 
the  river  uith  Uib  spedes  of  auditor  airimming 

near  them. 

The  animal  called  by  tlie  Spanish  Americana  Ma- 
nati,  and  by  the  French  naturalists  Irfunantip,  is 
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found  in  the  lakes  and  rueliy  pools  of  tiie  Marni  cW- 
mate.  It  is  said  to  feed  only  on  f^rasg,  and  Its  tk^h 
it  reported  to  be  of  mon  dcHcious  flavour,  equalling 
in  tenderness  tluit  of  a  lamb  or.  a  suckiiif  pig,  MM 
not  onltk*  (he  letter  ia  taih:.  The;  ore  ahun* 
dant  in  the  lakes  of  ZapRtosa,  in  the  river  Sinu,  and 
jn  the  various  streams  whiili  coiitrib'.Ue  (<>  tlu-  Ori- 
noco. During  the  inundations  these  animals  aru 
spread  over  tlie  wlioie  cimntry.  As  tlic  inunda- 
tions sub:-idc,  the  natives  erect  btockades  at  the 
passages  by  which  the  waters  return  to  their  re- 

Sular  cbsnnelair  and  take  great  quantities  of  them, 
ome  of  them  are  800  pounds  weight,  and,  when 
iir$t  produced,  weigh  about  SO  pounds.  The  fi$h« 
cry  for  this  amphibious  animal  ia  of  vast  import* 
ancc  to  the  inhabitant^,  who  iVed  on  ilB  flesli, 
and  convert  its  skill  l«  btiveral  iis-i  lnl  [uirpn^cs,  but 
especially  to  horse-whipp,  for  which  it  i^  lulmirnbly 
adapted.  It  is  well  known  tliai  the  ruder  inhabit- 
ants  of  warm  climates  esteem  the  iguana  a  delicious 
ibod :  iti  desci^tion  i«  fiuniliar,  but  there  »  a  species 
in  Kew  Granada  of  a  «bwk  ootoar,  wi^  white  spots, 
the  sire  of  a  watcr-dog.  These,  unlike  the  otlicrs, 
never  asceml  the  trees,  but,  in  runnint;  about,  make 
a  rustling  on  tlu-  ileea^ed  h\ive>',  and  utter  cries 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  tiger,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  those  unaccustomed  to  the  sotmd. 

The  birds  of  this  region  are  very  numerous,  with 
plumage  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beaatifbl  colours. 
The  condour,  or  bustard  of  America,  ia  a  liiid  of 
great  strength,  sometimes  eighteen  feet  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  wing  to  wing  when  exlended.  It  Is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  climates  of  South  America,  hut 
nial.e^  it's  ne!-t  only  in  the  high  and  cold  rcfjions, 
in  tiie  concavities  of  rocks  covered  with  thorny 
plants,  where  it  is  inaee<'ssib)c  to  man.  It  is  fierce, 
and  frequently  commits  depredations  on  the  imnller 
irinde  m  animala.  Migratory  ducks,  of  very  large 
size,  Qiid  III  iniiuiiierable  (locks,  make  their  appear* 
unce  on  tiie  lakes  in  the  luaiith*  of  January,  Febni* 
ary,  and  March.  The  natives  \vho  w'l^h  to  take 
them  tioat  a  great  number  of  calabai>hcs  on  the  sur- 
fkce  of  the  lakes  they  frequent,  till  the  birds  become 
iiimiUarized  to  them.  Men  witit  calabashes  on  their 
heads,  level  with  the  water,  then  go  into  the  pool^ 
and  the  ducln  permit  their  approach  aufBcianlly 
near  to  seise  them  by  the  ftet>  and  draw  them  un- 
der water.  Tlii^  iJiey  do  without  di-sturbing  the 
flock,  who  are  llius  caught  in  very  fjreat  numbers. 
The  turbid  stale  of  the  water  in  tlu^e  pools  is  a 
very  great  assistant  to  the  sportsmen  in  the  taking 
this  species  of  wild  fowl.  Another  species  of  these 
dudca,  mimatoiy  likewise  but  in  anuller  nmnbeia, 
is  found  of  •  beandfiil  nwe  cotoor,  which  are  more 
highly  valued  as  food  by  the  natives  than  the  others. 

They  have  a  bird  which,  for  its  curious  instinct, 
de^crvet  to  be  noticed,  ll  is  cnlled  tiie  Trumpeter 
by  Spwiiardti,  aud  Agami  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
easily  domesticated,  and  taught  to  act  as  a  guide 
and  protector  of  the  other  poultry.  It  will  leal  the 
turkies,  parrots,  and  other  fowls,  to  the  fields  to  feed 
in  the  morning,  conduct  them  hmne  in  the  even- 
ing, and  during  tlie  day  give  notice  of  the  appmedl 
of  any  noxious  animal,  by  the  peculiar  BOIUMS  ftOU 
whidi  it  has  obtained  iu  name. 


New  Granada,  thnu<jh  inferior  in  the  quantity  of  Stu 
the  precious  metals  yielderi  by  its  mines  to  Mexico  f^'""-  ■- 
and  Peru,  is  known  to  abound  with  ail  the  miocrai  "•^'^ 
wealth  which  those  two  countries  possess.  Gold^|^*"^ 
miaea  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Guam 
CO  and  Antioquia ;  but  they  are  very  slightly  woili- 
cd,  and  produce  but  little.  The  far  greater  part  of 
the-  pnld  ii  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which  is 
broujrht  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  uiounr.nns 
The  washing  places  for  gold  (Javaderoi)  are  to  the 
westward  of  the  central  range  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
provinces  of  Antiocjuia  and  Choco,  in  the  valley  of 
the  liver  Caoca,  and  in  the  departaientof  Barbacoa, 
on  the  aborea  of  the  Pacific  Oeent.  All  the  ^oid 
found  ?n  the  viceroy alty  is  directed  to  be  coined 
eitlicr  in  the  mint  at  Sr.nta  Fe,  or  in  that  of  Popiiyan. 
On  an  average  of  st\  en  years,  the  quantity  coined  i:i 
both  places  .siiuMmted  to  about  770O»narks  anniuiliy, 
or  61,(300  ounces,  worth  LJ840,0C)O  Steriin*.'.  Of  iate 
years,  the  quantity  has  increased,  and  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  doubled*  The  province  oif  Antioquia,  whose 
eottanee  n  impracticable  Ibr  whed  carrioges,  end 
even  for  horses,  contains  very  rich  veins  of  gold,  in 
micaceous  biate,  at  Buritoca,  San  Pedro,  and  Armos; 
hut,  lor  want  of  hand?,  they  are  not  yet  worked.  In 
the  alluvial  grounds  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  in  tlit  vaiiey 
of  Orsos,  the  washing  is  performed  by  the  labour  of 
negro  slaves ;  who,  between  the  year  1770  and  1778, 
were  increased  from  1462  to  4896  individnali.  KoM 
of  the  gold  found  io  America  ia  of  the  purest  quality ; 
that  of  Antioquia  i>  of  the  fineness  of  to  SO  caratt. 
of  Rarbacoas,  21  ]  carats,  Inderperdu,  32  carats,  and 
ofGircn  23  carats.  At  Marmato,  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Cauca,  a  whitish  gold  is  procured,  winch  does 
not  exceed  12  or  IS  carats  fine,  and  which  is  mixed 
with  silver.  It  is  the  true  elecirum  of  the  ancients. 
In  Choco,  the  richest  liver  in  gold  is  the  Andageda, 
which,  with  two  other  streonia,  forms  the  preat  river 
Atrato.  All  the  ground  between  the  And:i_  1 1,  -he 
San  Jaa.i,  and  the  Tamana,  is  auriferous.  Tiie  lar- 
gest lump  of  gold  ever  found  in  Choco  weighed  -23 
pounds.  The  negro,  who  discovered  it,  did  not,  as 
was  usual,  and  therefore  expected,  obtain  his  mano- 
nurioo.  The  master  presented  it  to  the  royal  cabi- 
net of  Spain,  expecting  to  be  rewarded  with  a  title 
of  Castile,  the  great  object  of  desire  to  all  the  ridi 
Creoles.  He  was,  however,  disappointed,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  payment  of  its  value.  There  are 
no  other  bounds  to  the  finding  of  ^old  in  Choco  than 
that  arising:  i>omthc  scarcity  o(^  labourers,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  ;  for  ttie 
roads  are  too  bad  to  admit  of  much  foreign  inter- 
course, and  the  inhabitants  too  intent  00  fimuog  gold 
to  flppiy  to  other  labour,  which,  with  patience  and 
perseverance,  w  oiiTd  be  more  sorely,  and  more  ex- 
tensively beneficii^l  to  them.  Ne'.v  (iranada  possesses 
several  rich  mines  of. "silver,  but  thev  are  not  workal 
to  any  great  extent.  About  sixteen  years  ago,  some 
rich  veins  were  discovered  atVcgn  de  Sopia,  between 
the  Cerro  de  Taoon,  and  the  Cerro  de  Marmato^ 
The  operations  were  stopped  by  a  lawsuit  between 
the'  different  proprietors,  at  the  very  moment  the 
mine  began  to  be  productive.  The  working  of  the 
mines  ot  Santa  .\nna,  near  Mariquita,  and  those  <if 
Pamplona,  which  had  been  tutpended,  was  resumed 
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New  a  few  yean  ago,  and  found  to  be  very  productive  in 
siJver  ore,  lying  in  beds  of  gneiss.  The  mine  of 
Mania  has  been  stopped  by  o^er  of  govenuMBt,  to 
pcerent  the  rain  which  thiMteoad  the  numerous  pro* 
prietanwho  were  engaged  in  iU  The  ezpences  wm 
motrntm,  wnA  though  the  on  comained  six  oanow 
•f  aOfCr  m  each  quintal.  It  alKirM!  no  prospect  of 
reimburMJi^'  t'n:  rx[>cnces  of  those  who  had  tnlMlko 
cd  the  ca[iit;il  ;n  tin  -  ha;^ardous  enterprise. 

Piati^iH  is  tlic  r.vL'li.iMM'  [iri I.] iii;tion  of  New  Gra- 
it  is  found  only  in  the  province  of  Choco,  to 
WMt  af  the  Aadce,  and  in  the  province  of  Bar- 
bflliraca  a«  M  and  6th  dfgrae  of  north  lati' 
It  fa  peeoWar  to  one  aDnviai  apot  of  ground, 
about  six  hundred  aquare  leagues.    It  is  ("ound  in 
La'^aderos,  principally  tU  Condotto,  Santa  Keta,  8an« 
u  Lucia,  and  the  ravine  Q£b9»  batHMyi  tfM  liUagas 
of  Novita  and  Taddo. 

To  a  country  abounding  with  silver  mines,  mercu- 
tj  if  indinaeiisablo  fior  werldng  them  to  advantage. 
TIm  iaipoGCTof  tba  cawtof  flpaiit,  which  has  placed 
OMrcury  under  a  royal  monopoly,  hut,  (tf  naoeari^, 
imposed  great  restrictions  on  the  mines  of  America. 
The  governtjicnt  supplies  the  wants  of  the  miners 
firom  Almadon,  in  Spain,  in  some  degree,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  mines  of  Istria.  There  arc,  however, 
in  New  Granada,  as  well  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
aatnaaaf  qaidaitf«r,«Ueh«  with  due  eocouragement 
aad  ptateollBB,  mmld  be  sufficient  to  nnder  tha 
Americwi  Jottifaloiia  of  Spain  indepeadent  of  Barope 
for  t'lc  supply  of  this  important  mineral.  Sulphure!- 
ed  mercury  ia  found  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in 
the  valley  ot  SaMla  lin-.-i,   to  tlir  cj.ii ^rd  of  the 
river  Cauca,  in  the contral  Cordillera,  between  Ibague 
and  Carthago,  and  in  the  proviace  of  Quito,  between 
tfaaviUagaaof  AaagoaaadCoaocB.  Tba  calabiated 
Ftoafaaar  Mailt  ttiade  Ae  ttnovery  of  dia  Oaaabar 
in  the  mines  of  Quindiu.   At  his  own  expence,  in 
1786,  he  caused  the  miners  of  Sapo  to  examine  that 
part  of  the  granite  mountains  ^vliii  !i  i  xt<  i  ds  south- 
ward from  the  Nevada  de  Toliuia  luwaiik  the  river 
Saldana.   The  sulphureted  mercury  was  found  in 
round  fragments,  mixed  with  small  grains  of  gold  in 
tiiii  alluvial  earth,  with  which  (be  ravine  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  land  of  IbagaviafiUad.  Near  the  village 
of  Azogue,  to  the  oatdt-waat  afCoenca,  the  mercury 
is  found  as  in  the  department  of  Mount  Toonerre,  in 
Frana,  in  a  formation  of  quartose  freestone,  with  ar- 
gillaceous cement.     This  freestone  is  near  1500 
yards  in  thickness,  and  contains  fossil  wood  and  as- 
pMbana.   In  the  moaoMhia  of  Guaaon  and  Upar,  to 
dia  narth-aatt  of  Awtgat,  n  tain  af  cinnabar  tia* 
varaaa  beds  of  clay  IUIm  irith  calearaous  spar,  and 
contained  in  freebtone.    This  mine  must  have  been 
formerly  worked,  as  there  are  the  remainii  of  a  gallery 
]  30  yards  in  length.    At  five  leaj^ues  distant  from 
the  city  of  Popayan,  there  is  a  ravine  known  by  the 
nana  of  the  quicksilver  ravine  (quebradade  Azogue), 
fiom  whcooa  it  if  probable  that  mercaiy  waa  former- 
ly  extraoiad,  biitat  piaaeot  na  attaaipi  at  warkbg  it 
ttnuide. 

(Mit  In  New  Gnmada.  there  are  conaiderable  iron  veins, 
but  they  arc  forbidden  to  be  worked,  lest  they  should 
injure  the  iron  manufactures  of  the  peninsula;  heoca, 
though  their  situation  i»walllnMwo»  and  the  fichBaM 
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of  the  ore  ascertained,  tlicy  have  not  been  explored  New 
with  that  degree  of  diii^ence  whidi  Uie  prospect  of ^  <^ wnadj. 
reaping  benefit  by  their  working  would  prodnoet'''^^''^^ 
Coal  mines  exist  near  tba  city  of  aant*  f6  do  Bomk. 
ta,  at  the  height  of  mora  dian  8000  Act  above  Oe 
lata!  of  the  aaa;  bur,  not  being  wanted  for  manufac- 
tofiea,  wood  being  abundant,  and  the  climate  too 
warm  to  need  fins  in  the  apartments,  they  are  not 
worked.  Tlierc  is  also  a  most  abundant  mine  of  rock 
salt  At  Zcpuquirn,  and,  it  is  huid,  in  other  parts;  but 
tbe  wants  of  the  inhabitants  being  abonuDtlj  wup* 
plied  with  salt  from  the  sea-coast,  thart  haa  baen  no 
naceaaity  for  bringing  the  otbar  into  OM. 

It  it  generally  supposed  that  tba  ricbeat  mines  are 
unexplored,  and  even  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  A 
sensible  resident  in  Choco,  whose  notes  are  before  m, 
says,  "  I  know  that  in  Choco,  the  Iiulian.f  have 
knowledge  of  several  rich  mines  of  gold,  whose  ex- 
istence  they  obstinately  conceal  from  the  wiiites,  be> 
cause  they  say  they  reserve  them  for  themaelyea  or 
their  heirs,  when  they  shall  be  freed  from  Iha  Spa> 
mtb  yoke,  which  thay  aU  batiava  will  aoma  daybi^ 
pen." 

When  this  part  of  America  was  first  visited  by  the  Orutimi  in. 
Spaniards,  the  natives  were  divided  into  viu-ious 
tribes,  and  lived  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from 
the  condition  of  the  lowest  savages.    Some  of  tlia 
tflbai  bad  made  more  considerable  advances,  and 
wito  gtodaaOy  aobdaiitt,  and  parham  loading  to> 
vwdt  cnfliaallen,  Hlmr  tnder  ne^boart.  Two 
states  bad  risen  t  n  more  eminence,  and  formed  home 
kind  of  reguKir  i^'ov  jrnmcnt.  The  Moscas  or  Muys- 
cas  had  buii'.  (Ik  ir  i  .ipital  on  the  spot  on  which  the 
present  city  of  Santa     stands.    Like  most  rude 
tions,  tiMrir  jjovamaMnt  was  founded  on  superstition^ 
and  iu  origm  tupnoaed  to  ha  of  divine  ''"♦^tutim 
They  bad  a  prevannk  tiadUan,  dka^  aAtona  lanwto 
period,  a  duidof  tbo  aun,  designated  among  them  by 
the  name  of  Bodiiea,  bad  appeared,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  and  invested  with  supernatural  power ; 
that,  in  his  contests  with  malignant  beings,  he  had 
succeeded  iit  rendering  the  plains  habitable  and 
fertile,  and  had  recommended  for  tlieir  mooarcb 
Huncahua.   This  king  mounted  the  throne ;  and, 
dorii^  nraiign  af  two  thousand  ycara^  extended  his 
domimoBt,  and  fntrodnced  religion,  and  the  arts  of 
riviii.-.,  il  !irL'.    Ttic  u'j'>'LniriiLrit  was  a  theocracy; 
and  the  ut!;i;fc.»  ut  Liug  aud  liigii  priest  were  united 
in  him  and  his  successors.    The  religion  was  of  a 
aanguinary  kind,  and  required  the  sacritice  of  hu. 
nWD  victims.    The  first  advances  only  had  bean 
Btade  in  knowledge :  for,  though  they  had  a  calen- 
dar wbidi  divided  llie  year  into  weafca  and  montbt, 
they  could  only  express  numbers  beyond  ten  by 
adding  to  them  the  word  which  signifies  foot,  and 
then  counting  the  decimals   by  numbering  the 
toes.    They  had  attained  the  art  of  spinning  cot- 
ton, and  of  weaving  it,  so  as  to  form  garments ; 
and  they  had  workmen  who  exercised  some  rude 
ingenuity  in  making  onuuacnts  of  gold  and  sil» 
ver.   The  mixed  character  of  Monarch  and  High 
Priest,  which  waa  borne  by  their  King,  impreaaed a 
kind  of  awe  on  the  inhabitants,  which  kept  them  in 
clieerful  subjection.    Tbdr  king  never  walked  on 
Ibot,  but  waa  eairiad  by  man  on  a  ipaciaa.of.palaiu 
Sr 
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Lin,  in  paths  fttrewed  with  flowers,  br  hit  willing 
subjects,  whose  respect  and  dread  mode  them  con* 
sider  it  an  act  of  ioipiety  even  to  look  on  his  counte- 
nance. When  the  Spantartis  tirFt  discovLred  this 
country,  it  was  designated  by  iho  natives  with  the 
MOM  of  Cundtnaauurcat  and  the  civU  and  ecclesias* 
ttcal  gavefameiitiWTOitadbAeUsfatUcd  Bogota, 
wlio  «M  congcd  in  mr,  m  hb  picdeoMms  bad 
Ions  been,  with  the  Muioa  or  Mimh,  ■  naiioii  whoa* 
traditiors  an  !  si!nfr':tit!prTi  diflPeriDg,  had  caused 
perpetuhi  aiiitnaau)  viiiii  the  Muyscas.  TJie  tradi- 
tion of  the  Musos,  concerning  tlif:  i  rji^in  c:  •.!  vir 
race,  taught  them,  that,  in  a  remote  period,  the  <ha- 
dow  of  a  man,  or  a  spirit  called  Ari,  was  accustom- 
ed to  noake  fatxt  of  nm  aad  woown  in  wood,  and 
tiiraw  them  into  the  mar  M^gdalana,  Aon  whence 


»•  III*  trtt  of  Itfi  fioai  Emapt 
duoed ;  and  tKbngh*  Am  tbo  riohnen  of  tbe  toil, 

TiikI  [he  mildne?}  of  the  cliraatf,  there  vfci-c-  fi-iv  ir'.- 
ilucciiicntii  10  much  tixerliou,  4  giradu;^!  tiicrti&ju 
liag  bt^eo  going  on  in  population ;  and  having  no 
wan,  eitlier  exteroal  or  iat«fDaI|  to  roiiae  th«ir  %nei:> 
gies,  tho  quiet  and  neopclhl  country  hm  wjoyed  a 
dM(«e  of  moM  wuMMMiB  w  lav  «ih«r  pvt  of  tiio 
gtebo.  Now^tiMda  iM  «Kba«ed  MM  of  thow 


Uiey  issued  in  the  aiupo  of  MBWn  boings,  and  that, 
being  Uught  by  bmi  to  vMmtu  tht  soil,  they  hod 
multiplied,  and  di^perved  tlMBMlfM»  aod  ihus  pOO* 


pled  the  wliolc  country. 

Whilst  Bcnalcaiar,  wlio  acted  under  tlie  ui  U  ii  ci 
Piwro,  waa  reducing  the  south,  towards  Quito,  an- 
other of  the  Spanish  commanders  was  accomplish- 
ing tbo  Hiiio  objMt  bt  tho  •ortk  fn%  at  tbo  coun* 
titf.  OoHorioXiniwi  do  Q—w do  waoesitb  15S$ 
by  Fernando  de  Lugo  (torn  Santa  Marta  to  explore 
the  countriea  bordaring  on  the  Msgdalena.  Hia 
greatest  difficulties  at  first  arc -c  rfitl.i  r  f  m  the  im- 
penetrable  thickets  that  opposed  lus  passage,  than 
from  aoy  warlilcc  force  which  the  savage  natiies, 
vilO  were  few  in  niunber,  and  of  Utile  bodily  strength, 
Midd  iMMot.  After  asoendioff  to  tbe  junction  of 
ftuf  ciHMji  hofimudoAOMoUiiOBeottftain  wbencOi 
fliker  0  riiost  lotorval,  ho  eontinwd  his  progress. 

As  !iL'  a.lv.incrtl  to  thr  fitirhcr  rer^inn"!,  hr  fniind  t!ie 
iiiliobitauu  iii&re  warliKC,  Ij-.it  iiiiich  divided  amojjji^ 
themselves,  whi  ^t  ■  nit-,  w  itti  jxreat  vehemence,  op- 
posed his  passage  ;  liicir  enemies  ttooa  formed  alliaiv« 
ceti  with  him,  and  afibrded  him  every  assistance  io 
tbeir  fKMsor.  B<wata,  the  greatest  of  the  monarchs, 
ini  hia  nuMt  deodcd  opponent,  and  colle^ed  all  Ma 
force  in  tho  fertile  plains  of  SanU  F6.  A  pitched 
bottle,  whose  fkte  was  not  long  doubtful,  decided 
4be  Alture  lot  of  the  pri-c  q  al  posver,  and  by  the  fall 
of  Bogota  and  his  aukiimricii,  the  Spaniard;  and 
their  allies  were  enabled  to  establish  u  durable  do- 
minion. 'Ilie  conqueron  were  reworded  with  con. 
siderablc  booty  in  gold  and  MMnldi,  aod  if  we  ma^ 
drow  infi»«iiflea  from  taam  feelo  avntod  by  Iboir 
QWB  hklorim,  condofliod  theauelvct  widl  botb 
cruelty  and  fraud  to  tlie  wretclted  inhabitants. 
Queaada  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  saw,  be« 
fore  hi  -i  il  fiih,  the  country  he  had  conquered,  flou> 
rishtng  in  agriculture,  in  population,  and  in  mines. 
Citiet,  townx,  catlicdriilt,  and  churches  were  built, 
and  the  Catholic  rel^on  professed  by  the  old  as 
imiy  as  by  the  new  inhabitants.  He  lived  sixty 
jMCO  after  he  had  completed  tbo  eoofUClt,  dfiog  in 
1S9T>  luring  hia  long  life  tbe  mixture  of  races 
had  been  comiik'tely  eflect.".!,  nr.;l  tlm.-;!'-  ilrri'.rd 
from  the  uv.inn  ui'  Spanish  men  with  the  Indian  wo- 
men, u  cre  making  rspid  advances  towavdl  an  Oflia* 
lity  iu  numbers  with  the  pure  Indians. 

Aa  the  tranquillity  of  the  coilBtry  became  csta- 
Uiibod^  aod  tbo  oativaa  bowao  taeooeiiad  to  iWr 


mixed  scenes  of  glory  and  of  suffering  which  other 
a>untrie«  have  displayed.  During  two  centuries  and 

a  half  tJii  furlou'  ]  ;l^^i(lt1s  hove  not  becii  displayed; 
the  whole  prospect  has  been  ca!it),  still,  and  qui^; 
amidst  the  indulgence  of  every  degree  of  indolence, 
however,  this  country  has  ijeen  gradually  j 


ni:i(U',  it  i-i  scarcely  jierceptible.  Tu  o  insurrections, 
HI  Jcr.  !,  Ij.ivi'  happened  within  our  tinie,  but  tht  power 
(It  tliat  '-I  ]  oriiir  supe'rstition  wbicli  Spain  haii  fostered 
in  ail  bar  settlements,  with  most  seduioua  anxiety, 
hilM  ta  MM  tbo  wa»ea  of  tusauh,  and  cahned  the 

linCMapvtl^riHUi,  «3tb^ 

important  events,  whidi  aroae  out  of  tbe  occupolioo 

of  Spain  by.  the  trocpa  of  Bonaparte,  will,  with  more 
propriety,  be  related,  afttr  wu  Iiavc  JcSLrllied  (he 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  uud  tlie  furms  of  goveia* 
ment  and  law.,  by  which,  since  iho^  fiMt  MriUHh* 
meot,  they  b«v«  beea  r^oiaiedb 

Allthe  variaoidMNa  of  laliBbiliBli  k  the  Spa-Dift«i 
niah  aettieaaalt^  nmaanioa  u  thay  MCs  90A  aii*^2i|L 
tinguished  by  jealeoiioa  greater  in  preporlioii  to  their  '^'"^ 
priiNini'ty.  aru  I'crivcjd  ffDin  tlic  I'liee  races  of  Kuro- 
peans,  IiilImii;- ,  and  AlriGaiJi.  Cuuiidui i»Lie  num- 
bers ui"  (  tick  ot  thc'M'  races  hare  continued,  ever 
since  the  tirst  seUlemeut  of  New  Graaiuie,  with* 
out  any  mixturo  adib  tfM  alber  classes.  Many  &•> 
■liliM  of  tba  Euicpaan  jmu,  tbe  Aiicapdaim  oi  ibe 
eonq«oror%  ar  Ibe  Moro  eaity  Ktrias^,  baw 
continued,  without  any  legitiotate  intercourse  with 
the  otlier  races,  to  transmit  through  sucoesslve  ge- 
nerationa  the  pu  >  (.'a  liliau  hlood.  These  have  the 
ranK,  and  frequently  tlie  title*  of  nobility;  they  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  most  cxtenbivu  estate?,  and 
sometiaoes  of  the  most  valuable  mines.  Their  pride 
is  excessive,  and  their  power  over  tba  biforior  caata 
ii  aieioiatd  witb  comiaBiabla  rifanr;  >otwithstand> 
tas  tbe  natralirta  pheed  on  tbiMr  aaAerity  by  the 

mud  laws  ^vliich  nre  f"r.-nn'<l  in  Kuropc.  Those 
whites  of  an,.n;;ii  at-f^iu,  but  0;  AuiLr»caji  birth,  are 
very  rarely  tnistetl  with  any  high  office*  in  lh« 
church,  the  state,  or  the  navjr.  Tbe  few  white  in« 
hdiitenu  of  European  birth  who  are  sent  by  tlio 
court  of  Madrid  to  America,  are  b  almost  exdioho 
possession  of  evenr'dBee  of  emoliMtenC  or  authority. 
The  aodant  nobUi^  of  Amoriea  view  the  officers 
who  are  sent  from  Spain  with  a  mixture  of  envy, 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  c!i-.dairi,  hnt  ill  suppressed  by 
the  fear  of  the  sujierior  power  with  which  they  are 
invested. 

The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  tluU  a  loog  re> 
sidence  in  a  country  where  tba  piwciipal  labour  ii 
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MiW  dency  to  destroy  thnso  fine  fucTInpS  of  justice  and 
"•■"■^  that  warm  .sympathy  with  disUes*,  whicii  is  created 
by  the  approximation  towards  equality,  whichprcvailu, 
in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  throughout  Europe. 
The  white  nativM  «f  America  haw  loat  the  idea 
|lMt»alw«w««Ma»«wl  cooadar  liiai  as  » tMn^^  • 
of  gthi  «r  of  Urn,  ndMr  thw  an  o1i|m»  «r 
aymptrthy  nnd  fedow-feeling.  The  Indians  and  Ne- 
gjoe-i,  i<ral  ali  the  mixed  rartety  of  interroedkite 
r  li  ( an  too  Sensible  of  tii  light  in  which  they  are 
regarded  by  their  white  fell ow-couotry men  to  look 
np  to  thein  with  aay  odier  feelings  than  that  of  dread 
and  hatred.  When  they  want  protection  from  ia« 
jury,  or  red  row  for  tbdr  wrongs,  they  look  up  to 
the  ftm  BurapoMa  wbo  are  settled  there  to  ad- 
minister  the  gorerament,  who  have  the  power,  and 
are  supposed  alone  to  have  the  inclination,  to  pro^ 
tect  them.  The  natives  of  Europe  are  so  few 
in  number,  and  so  conacious  of  their  weakness, 
that  they  endeavour  to  secure  the  actions  of  the 
Indians  and  Nagnnli  bj  web  conduct  aa  is  moat 
ailaptart  far  diat  parpoae,  as  far  a*  it  doaa  not  inter- 
ftra  widi  tiw  principal  object  of  their  desire,  that  of 
amaMing  weaith,  "Ith  which  to  return  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  Emv^w.  The  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Spuiii  towards  its  American  subjccla  is  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  exiatenoa  of  iie  feudal  system  t  it  tiMD  li» 
daaiia  of  the  moaarchs  to  laaau  lha  pONW  af  dw 
naMaa  by  supporting  tMr  cwMuiutii,  and  «vaa  dw 
peagants,  against  them.  The  aocient  white  inhabit* 
ants  of  Spanish  America  arc  a  species  of  noWef, 
BTul  iliL'^c  apvvLKring  to  suriport  the  Indians  and  the 
L^roes  who  arc  the  commons  and  peasants  of  Ame- 
rica, ^ives  a  firamflM  and  aulhority  to  tiw  Court  of 
Madfli,  which  il  cooid  not  have  retaiaad  by  any 
oIlMa  tjnMM  af  pfaoaadm|^« 

Besides  the  anmixed  race  of  native  wbitee,  tbarai 
are  great  numbers  of  Inhabitanu  descended  from  the 
European  men  and  Indian  women.  The  first  and  se- 
cond generation  of  thctfC  are  considered  as  a  degrad- 
ed cast ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  gencrnlions,  each 
inoreasing  in  the  proportion  of  the  white  blood,  tliey 
eaOe  to  be  considered  as  whites,  and  though  (bey 
acaroely  attaiil  to  tba  dignity  of  tba  pota  BuaapaaB 
race,  they  MiaaM  a  rank  in  proponhm  tv  their  naar' 
er  approximation  to  that  complex?  i  Thi^  l-s-crip- 
tion  of  persons  increases  laorernpiUiy  thnn  any  other 
cast.  Evcrv  ;  lion  with  a  white  person  elevates  the 
offiipring  one  step  in  society,  and  hence  all  the  vari- 
ant tinta  are  ambitiaua  of  contracting  matrimony 
•miA  thoM  who  ara  whiiar  than  tbaauahaa.  The 
faiMnedfaMa  caala,  after  levcval  croMoat  ara  gene- 
raify,  when  speaking  of  the  mass,  confounded  with 
the  pure  whites,  and  distinguished  from  tlie  Euro- 
peans by  the  name  of  CreohK.  It  is  under  this  de- 
Mbitlination  we  shall  «tpcak  of  then)  in  the  futun:  part 
of  tfais  article,  as  it  will  be  a  sufficient  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  easts.  The  proportion  of 
At  numbers  of  the  CreoW  to  the  other  inhabitants 
vartM  in  thar  dUbreail  aatttamanta,  but  in  the  king^ 
sbMB  of  Vt!w  GiWadB'  tbey  bear  a  larger  propordon 
to  the  whole  population  than  in  aay  other  L  ounin'. 
la  tba  whole  of  Spaoiah  Aoietka  diey  are  estimated 
ttdoaJborth,  but  m  ihittieePoyltf^dMyaivefl** 


sidcred  to  be  betwer  i-  o  r  i  -ihfrd  and  two-fifths  of  the  ^^fw 

inhabitant.^.    Their  vvta.ui  far  exceeds  the  proper- 

tion  of  their  numbers;  the  land,  the  mines,  the  cattle,^  m  „  mi* 

the  utensils,  and  tiie  arts  of  industry,  are  principafly 

to  be  found  in  this  class;  the  few  manufactories  that 

bate  been  Hablithad  ara  coodtHted  Inr  than^  Md 

die  ladhnt  are  etophytd  a»  diev  womrati.  The 

opprts  iorr;  t!iry  ])ractise  towards  that  unfortunate 

race  tn-      Ii  as  no  laws  have  yet  been  able  to  re> 

lievf  ituni   irom;  every  salutary  regulation  that 

could  be  devised  in  their  behalf  has  been  enacted, 

but  the  eieoitlaa  bai  bean  lamentably  defective. 

Tba  Indun  taoea  aiia»  by  tba  kwa  of  Sftkot  de* 
daved  ta  be  ktamtat  and  tba  aM  piaetioef,  kooWa 
by  the  name  oF  repartiniaotos,  by  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  being  protected  by  individual  Spaniards, 
they  were,  in  fact,  reduced  to  the  contlitirn  n:^; ;  .  s, 
has  been  lonj?  abolished.  Many  of  the  Indians  re- 
side in  their  own  separate  village*  and  towns.  They 
are  lu»t  distinct  whilst  there  from  the  white  race, 
and  lubd  by  their  own  hereditary  chieft.  The  go- 
varanent  of  Spain  laquiiaa  fnm  each  chiaf  ao  ei»> 
aval  tax  of  tiro  dtdhra  fbr  every  todividdaloaderbli 
government,  which  he  collects  from  his  unfortimata 
dependants,  often  with  great  severity ;  thotigh  that 
lievcrity  has  been  attempted  to  be  softened  by  the 
appointment  uf  white  corregidors,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  oppressions  oi'^ their 
■atiea  prinaaa.  Tbk  tribata  froaa  tba  Indiaaa  waa 
ialaodad  la  fcvatir  ratbar  tfaaa  appi—  tbtta,  aa,  bi 
consideration  of  it,  they  are  exempted  from  all  other 
imposts.  In  the  Spaniah  dominions,  a  most  impoli> 
tl<  tax,  called  Akavala,  originally  imposed  by  tha 
Moors  wheu  they  ruled  the  peoinsu)*,  is  universally 
levicMl.  It  is  Kxper  cent,  upon  all  sales  of  property  ; 
b«t  in  conaidoratioo  of  tliia  tribute,  the  Indiaos,  in 
Ibaaa  i^ces  where  they  arandcdby  dMframcbiiAb' 
MaanaiMtad  firaaB  dm  H9»i«t> 

The  <nieA  wbo  rote  tneia  Mian  tribet  «e  indar 
thi-  superintendence  of  the  corn  t'i  1i  ri,  ^vho  are  con-  ♦ 
feKlered  as  their  guardians ;  and  the  people,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  considered  as  minors,  in  a  state  of 
pupilage.  They  can  enter  into  no  contracts,  nor  do 
wy  other  act,  without  the  direction  of  their  cMd^ 
vbia  availa  hiiuM^  of  tbia  «onditioa  of  tbair  b^Wi  la 
aavfali  bnntdf  flrou  their  acanty  posjeasiooa,  wD«»i 
ever  he  can  blind  or  bribe  the  corregidor,  by  whom 
Ik  is  eoiurullod.  Whilst  residing  in  their  native  viU 
Jn^f^,  tnese  Indians  csn  contract  no  marriages  with 
tile  whites.  The  only  liberty  they  enjoy  is  the  power 
of  removing  from  their  towns  to  the  places  where  no 
chief  rules.  Tbia  tbey  can  do  at  their  pleasure,  and 
may  then  bb<a  dMDielves  as  servanU  or  labourera 
for  their  owA  aewNMt.  In  thaw  chaMgea  of  ainiia* 
lion,  they  too  ofkfla  only  removt  IhNii  the  davefy  of 
tht^ir  native  chief  to  flie  worse  slavery  of  their  own 
vicious  proi>ensities.  T^ike  all  tincmJixcd  people, 
they  are  excessively  addicted  to  slif  iib  j^e  of  anient 
spirits;  the  first  money  obtained  by  labour  is  gene- 
rally  applied  to  this  pernicious  gratification.  I  he 
Creoles,  wbo  know  their  wiiainfai.  wban  they  with 
to  engage  them  at  vorfcaMD  fo  mbM  ar  aMamhclo- 

ries,  gratify  them  with  sprrita,  till  they  becoioa  ni> 
debted  to  them  in  such  sunm  ai  give  them  a  pairar 
■la  biap  dMB  at-  vaiir  on  dMbr  aim  Mna*  mdnf 
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pretenoB  of  «iricatiBg  then  ftwn  lb*  debit  tbcy 
hare  oontncted.  Aa  in  Uwae  ritiwtioM  Aef  htm 

no  natural  protector,  either  in  their  own  chief  or 
their  corregidor,  a«  tbcy  had  in  their  native  villagea, 
tlicv  bcLoiiii'  the  prL'y  ot  the  Creoles,  wlio  know  they 
are  nut  able  to  procure  redresa  from  U>e  ordinary 
courts  of  law,  which  are  both  tedious  and  expensive. 
In  Mfibe  of  the  benevolent  ■ttentiou  wbicfa  the  court 
of  Spain  has  oomtaatl  j  giTon  to  the  eitostion  of  the 
Indians,  the  lot  of  the  general  mass,  though  in  law 
tlicv  arc  tVceraen,  is  certainly  much  worse  than  that 
of  the  Nigro  slaves  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  or 
even  oi  tht;  slaves  in  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French 
colonics,  where  they  are  treated  with  mote  banb* 
necs  than  by  the  Sfttoiarda. 

New  Granada  hw  partaken  Ion  of  the  iniauity  of 
die  AAican  slave  trade,  than  any  other  ditMion  of 
the  western  world,  except  ^fexico.  In  die  interior, 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  country,  there  are  few 
or  nn  negro  slaves.  What  do  txi*t  are  in  the  towns 
on  ilic  coast,  or  In  the  plantations  in  the  lower  and 
warmer  climates,  where  the  tropical  productions  are 
coilivated.  Of  late  jaan,  very  few  have  been  im< 
norted;  aad,thoae  who  wan  ibmetljr  brougbt  into 
we  coiMitrjr  have  so  mhted  widi  die  other  imcei, 
frfim  the  natural  dr^i-.?  r:t"  bf  rin;;-  ['ic  condition  of 
their  o&pring,  that  ilie  number  oi  muiattoes,  quade- 
roons,  quinteroons,  and  other  mixtures  of  whiles  and 
negroes^  fiir  outnumber  the  unmixed  blacks,  and  the 
Zanboi^  the  race  between  the  Ifegro  and  Iba  bdhnif 
am  tuppaied  fuU/  to  oqnal  tbam. 

We  Enw  befiwe  ranarlnd,  that  tbe  condilloii  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  other  European  esta* 
blishments.  Their  state,  indeed,  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  appreauceship  for  life,  thm 
what  may  be  properly  termed  slaver}*.  They  are 
considcrel  bj  the  law  at  pertons  capable  of  holding 
property^  «IM  onjofing  other  righu.  Ill  treatment 
nom  mt  tMlm,  or  hw  meaiber  of  his  familjr,  ca* 
tttlet  them  to  mannmation,  without  price,  however 
highly  they  in:iy  be  valued.  When,  by  tlieir  econo- 
my in  the  time  allotted  them  to  labour  tor  them- 
selves, they  have  saved  a  stated  sum,  they  may  re- 
deem thecitelves,  though  the  price  the  master  may 
have  paid  for  tfaea^  or  can  sell  thc^m  for,  should  ever 
ao  ftr  escead  that  aaaotunL  Tbey  ate  allowed  two 
di^  hi  oadi  week  to  work  for  thenaelvet;  when,  by 
the  labour  of  those  days,  they  have  saved  sufficient, 
they  may  at  the  fixed  price  purchase  another  day, 
and  so  proceed  till  they  have  obtained  their  freedom. 
A  slave  may  purdiase  tlie  freedom  of  his  child  at  a 
very  low  sum.  By  these  regulations  the  number  of 
aUvca  ia  cooMderabljr  loMeoed,  and  the  lot  of  thoee 
who  ore  not  radeened  is  conaiderably  soilcoed. 
Tiicoe  humane  regtdetionB  have  been  framed  in 
Spain.  They  have  been  opposed  or  censured  by  the 
Creoles,  and  can  only  be  put  into  practice  the 
European  Spaniardi>,  who,  by  acting  the  part  pro- 
tectors to  this  race,  acquire  their  confidsWiOi  Md  in* 
cur  the  animosity  of  their  masters. 

Doth  the  Indian  and  negro  population  are  care- 
fully ivbaed  with  tbo  doctrioea  of  the  Catholic 
relwioo.  Tht  miatioiMmet  are  niuoerofis,  sober, 
•nTdiSgonts  and,  if  Hm  caicnaouaa  of  the  cburab 


to  aallghtn  ihe  laiadi,  >'<• 

the  nei«b,~of  dicae  caMa,  it  cannot 

br  iJ"iibtcd  that,  by  tlie  exampl;-  of  mnre  clean-' 
liucbt,  luduiitry,  and  freedom,  liiey  uiiiii  produc^i 
some  good ;  and,  perhaps  the  practice  of  auricular 
confession,  which,  in  polished  society,  and  with  civi* 
lized  paoplOi  bMCta  ouher  hypocri^  or  mental  ddil» 
with  Ooienido  paoploy  he  oada  the  i 
ot  oorrectnif  aeae  of  their  gi««er 
Though  the  missions  are  scattered  over  tbe  whole 
country,  the  number  of  prieats,  including  both  regu- 
lar and  secular,  is  far  le»s  than  in  die  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  best  benefices  are  generally 
filled  by  European  Spaniards ;  though  there  have 
been  instances  of  Creoles  and  Indians  being  pro- 
moted to  the  Episcopal  chair.  A.  great  degree  of 
•BiflMHtv  and  Jealonqr  atthwiB  hetweon  the  lodiHa 
and  tlie  laeaa.  The  lattar,  b«tt  novo  a^ied- 
iK;  till  ill  11  iirlnnts,  the  Mulattoes,view  the  former 
vtiui  t'liiiiciiipi  and  disdain;  and  the  poor  timid  In- 
dians hale,  but  cannot  despise,  the  Negroes  and 
Mulattoea,  wboae  activity  and  exertion  is  sreMer, 
and  who  ^ppMr  10  haw  MtonDj  ariadi  mi  d^ 
giadadt 

Withhi  the  kh^om  of  K«w  Gneada  AcM  are 

several  trrhi.  s  fif  Iiu!:;jn>  Tvhn  nre  in  ri  '^tiltc  fit  ^Tivnge 
barbdiity,  ui'  at.  ItnuiL  who  have  ucvei  yd  bvna  nib- 
dued  by  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  they  are  knovn 
by  the  descripiloa  of  Jndiot  itrawt.  In  tbe  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta,  one  nfr 
tiOD  lafaaiau  called  uoehiroa.  Ibair  atatieoa  a«e  he> 
tween  tfaentrancete  the  Gnlf  of  hiaracaybo  and 
Rio  de  la  Hacba,  and  extend  near  one  hundred  miles 
on  the  coast  of  the  Carribean  Sea.  Their  nurabm 
have  been  calculated  at  thirty  thousand  kuiI  .  I  in  ir 
chief  resides  in  a  fortified  town,  on  a  hill  called  La 
Teta,  some  miles  from  the  shore.  They  are  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  are  reported 
to  receive  muskets  and  ammiiidtion  from  contraband 
leaden  who  approach  to  their  coeita  iiaai  JaBaiea 
and  Cura9oa,  and  trade  with  them  under  die  se- 
verest caution,  from  the  apprehension  of  becoming 
the  victiitw  of  their  treacliery,  whilst  cnga^^ed  in  this 
commerce.  They  sometime*  traffic  with  the  (^paO» 
iards  of  Uiodc  U  Hacba,  principally  for  spirituous  li- 
quor^  euhai^  for  mtich  they  give  dye-woods, 
hotatib  oaeD,  and  aukab  and  aematiaiea  peaiii. 
It  n  and  diat  thia  nation  has  nbdoed  anodier  trOie 

nf  Ini.iians  in  r'n,  ir  viriuity,  frilled  the  Cocinas  ;  and, 

ultcr  ilie  concjULri   di-t i  jbuted  tiie  prisoners  among 

their  own  nation,  vi  er.  tbqr  have  iliwe oontiBuea 
in  the  condition  of  slaves. 

In  reciting  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  kingdom  TerrianI 
of  New  Granada,  it  will  be  better  to  take  tham  ao-''^'*^ 
oording  to  their  loeil  poaition  than  to  their  hapai^ 
ance ;  and  therefore  we  begin  with  the  northan 
provinces.  Three  provinces  in  the  isthmus  of  Darieo 
form  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada ;  and 
are  gcueraily  disdnguiihed  by  tbe  name  of  the  pro> 
vinces  of  Terra  Firma.    One  of  these,  though  sub-TonPiN 
Ject  to  the  viccrqgr  of  New  Granada,  is  not  in  Southa^ 
but  in  North  Anariea;  and  therefore,  in  strictness 
ou^  to  form  a  pert  of  the  greiidancy  of  Giiaiiiiai 
k.  Vcragua,  tbe  MrthetnuMt  fm  of  Kew  Gia* 
neda,and  tbe  MHitheraaBoat  proeiiKieof  Herih  Abo- 
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*«•  rica,  WM  tint  atUmpted  to  be  settled  by  Columbus, 
in  150S;  but  the  ha'-tility  of  tlie  natives  prevented 
liib  accon3])li»liint;  his  design.  Several  tsuccesisivc  at- 
tetnpts  were  subtequently  made,  and  oven  as  late  as 
llie  year  1760,  the  whole  of  the  moantainoua  district, 
which  ialiqr£uthelar|MtpartoflheBroviaoe,  wu  not 
Sttbdofld.  TtetewMiOT.wtlMfdaiignafte  them,  the 
cities,  built  by  the  Spaniardi,  are,  St  Jago  de  Vera- 
sun,  Neustro  Senora  de  Iob  Retnedios,  and  Santiago 
de  Angel.  'I'liese  are  all  in  a  warm,  moist,  and  un- 
healthy climate,  asd  the  inhabitantR  are  mostly 
Creoles  or  Indiana.  Having  no  sca-port,  and  no 
river  Dtvigable  for  any  but  the  tmallett  boats,  they 
bava  iiUla  COamercc.  The  roads,  too,  through  the 
whole  pnMrioce,  are  to  bad  as  to  fiMbid  much  inter- 
course.  The  indnatry  of  theinlidiilants  is  principal- 
ly applied  to  the  jiruduction  of  articles  for  their  home 
consumption  ;  and  these  are  easily  procured  in  that 
fruitful  soil.  Mni2!e,  rice,  sugar,  and  all  tropical 
f  ruitH.  are  abundant ;  and  black  cattle  and  horses  are 
to  he  found  in  great  numbers,  with  scarcely  any  who 
tliink  them  worth  owniu*  Gold  and  silver  mines  cx- 
iat  in  this  province  i  but  they  are  very  partially 
worked.  They  are  situate  on  mountaint»  frooK  niiaaoa 
there  being  no  roads,  and  having  no  water*  diO  OM 
must  be  brought  on  men'>«  backs,  by  which  the  w 
pence  becomes  so  great,  that  they  scarcely  can  ob« 
tain  their  expencec. 

Paaaom  is  a  province  on  a  well  known  isthmus  of 
Ibat  aanw,  and  has  been  loi^  conndered  the  matt 
inqpoftant  pratiaoa  of  Spam.  ▲  tmneh  of  the 
Andea  ma*  tfirragh  its  whole  bngdi,  the  Ugber 
summits  of  which  arc  cold  and  barren,  but  the  in* 
tervening  valley*,  as  well  a«  the  low  ground,  on  the 
Carribean  and  Pacific  gen»,  are  rich  aod  fertile,  but 
on  the  eastern  &ide  generally  unhealthy.  From  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Panama 
the  Soulltem  or  Pacific  Ocean  was  first  discovered 
Balboa  HI  15IS,  md  the  proviucc  still  continues 
e  most  easy  point  of  canHnuoication  between  Eu- 
rope and  Plent.  Thb  roate  is  accompltittie<l  by  as- 

ccnding  the  river  Chigre  from  itsnic  jtli ,  near  which  is 
fort  San  Lorenzo,  to  toe  small  town  of  Cf  uccn,  where 
the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable.  There  is  then  an 
ascent  by  a  road,  practirable  only  for  hors«s  and 
mules,  to  lbs  top  of  the  Andes ;  an  ascent  so  difficult 
that  soma  canon  desigDod  for  Fsoama  having  been 
carried  tbcte,  were  fomd  impoaBH)le  to  be  removed. 
The  distanoe  fron  Cruoes  to  the  city  of  Panama  is 
only  five  leagues,  bat  firom  the  acclivities,  and  the 
baansaa  of  the  road,  it  requires  twelve  hours  to  per- 
form it.  The  rapidity  of  the  river  Chagre  is  also  a 
serious  impediment,  when  it  is  full  of  water,  so  that 
this  short  journey  frequently  occupies  live  or  six 


,  the  capital  cttjr*  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
South  Sea,  Is  the  reaideace  of  the  Iwlendant  of  the 

province,  the  seat  of  a  royal  audicncia,  and  the  See 
of  a  liiNhop.  It  i»  estimated  to  contain  about  1(»,000 
inli.ibLt;iiit.s,  a  greater  proj/ortior,  ui  vs.'i.jui  .ire  negroes 
tlian  iH  usually  found  in  New  Ciranuda.  It  iit  about 
a  league  from  the  shore,  and  has  no  harbour ;  but 
the  island  of  Perico  affords  both  secure  shelter  aod 
excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  sise. 
It  is  fli^tl/  fbrtilad,  and  might  be  oasil/  taken  hf 


any  power  tliat  possessed  nnvul  superiority  on  tho 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  trade  of  Panama  is  at  present 
inconsiderable.  The  treasure  from  Peru  in  indeed 
in  some  degree  conveyed  through  it,  but  the  facility 
with  which  voyages  round  Cape  Horn  are  made,  and 
the  freedom  of  trade  which  the  court  of  Spain  ck- 
tetided  in  1786,  have  reduced  its  coranerce  very 
considerably.  It  bes  a  fishery  for  pearl.o,  which  is 
principally  carried  on  by  ucgro  slaves.  Portobello 
is  the  next  place  of  importance,  but,  tliough  digni- 
fied with  the  iiaiue  of  a  city,  it  has  scarcely  any 
permanent  inhabitants.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  defended  harbours  in  the  western  henai- 
si^iere ;  but,  from  the  inlense  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
toe  excessive  rains,  it  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  desuroj 
life  in  an  unexampled  degree.  It  ii  said  that  no  per- 
son  bom  there  ever  lived  to  -20  years  of  age  ;  and  this 
eoovietloo  ft  so  strong,  that  the  wives  of  such  officers 
as  are  stationed  tliere  remove  to  more  healthy  situu- 
tions  to  bring  forth  tlieir  chiklrt  n.  When  the  com- 
merce of  the  .South  .Sea  w.is  conducted  through  the 
isthmus,  the  tmr  of  Portobello  was  a  great  comuer*. 
cial  nutrt ;  and  this  led  to  the  attack  by  Adndiid 
Vernon,  whose  saoecoa,  tboogh  esaggemted  at  the 
time^  was  neither  In  the  transaction  nor  iu  conse- 
quences worthy  of  notice. 

The  only  other  place  of  importance  in  this  pro- 
vince is  Nata,  or  St  Jugo  de  Nata.  It  is  about  5a 
miles  south-west  of  Pananm,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  .\ndes,  on  a  spacious  bay  in  the  Pacific  It  is  n 
Urge  town,  depending  almost  wbollv  for  its  prospe- 
rity oo  the  fertility  oiP  the  fields  micfa  suimuid  it, 
and  which  are  highly  productive  in  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
indigo,  whilst  the  mountainous  districts  in  its  vicinity 
abound  with  cattle  of  every  description.  Its  inliabit- 
aots  are  wholly  either  Creoles  or  Indians,  and  their 
intermixtures,  with  scaicdy  •  tii^e  panon  of  thft 
African  race. 

The  third  province  of  Terra  Fima,  Dattai 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Spain ;  for  the  Inilios-. 
brnvos,  notwithstanding  repeated  attempts,  both  by 
mis.:ilunaries  and  by  arms,  to  reduce  them,  have  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments that  have  been  attempted  to  be  formed.  These 
Indians  are  the  desceodaots  of  those  tribes  who^ 
during  the  exktMcoof  the  bucanneers, gave  to  those 
freebooters  every  assistance  thej  required,  conduct - 
ad  then  firom  one  sea  to  the  other,  through  wap 
now  never  attempted,  and  were  tlie  principal  meam 
of  the  success  which  attended  their  excurstons. 
Their  animosity'  to  the  Spaniardi  and  their  re- 
claimed Indian*  is  still  cherished ;  and  the  humi- 
dity, and  consetjuent  imhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
is  the  power(ul  weapon  which  has  defended  their 
erratic  independence.  This  province  is  principally 
intaresting  from  the  river  Atrato running  through  it, 
by  whidi  only  a  ready  eoaimttnicetionbetween  the 
Atlantic  and  PacKic  Ocean  can  lie  opened  und  muln- 
taiocd.  If  vessels  ascended  this  river,  and  a  canal 
were  cut  fri>m  it  to  the  river  St  Juan,  which  isashort 
distance,  and  through  a  level  country,  a  junction  of 
the  two  seas  might  be  effected.  In  this  provmce  the 
Scottish  colony,  projected  in  the  year  Ifias^  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  fitrtllsh  ifsfl^  an  aiteant 
which,  thoi^it  ended  in  disappointsBcnt  and  nila 
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to  the  parties  who  embarked  in  it,  displsyed  coo-  iMfB  w«dty,  destroreterr thing  whirh  romps  withm  v«« 

Biderable  expansion  of  intellect  in  the  projection,  but  thair  reach,  capecial^f  all  kind*  of  silks,  Lloihs  of  l , , .  GiiMdi. 

not  accon)panie<!  wiili  ihot  accurate  calculation  of  cn,  woollen,  or  cotton.     One  of  the«e  insects  a^'^'-/^' 

obetaclea  which  is  indispensably  necessary  in  cxpe-  called  the  Comegan,  a  kind  of  moth  or  maggot,  but 

ditions  of  such  magnitude.  ^  so  expeditious  in  iu  depredations,  iliat  it  soon  re» 

rsnh^rni     The  province  of  Carthagena  ia  the  most  imporUnt  ducea  todust  the  contenu  of  any  bale  or  otbcrpMk> 

of  the  mnritime  districti  of  New  Gninadiu   On  the  age  on  which  it  ftatens  itadf.   Witfamit  altering  ibt' 

aea  cooat,  where  the  city  of  CRrtbagena,  tbe^piist  ktm,  h  btmrnHj  perfiMtMit  the  covermg,  and  with 

of  the  province,  rtant^,  the  cUoiate  ia  imivcrMlly  gfCMdsxtemreoinamnUio  contents,  ao  that,  when 

warm,  and  in  mo  r  itr.itions  humid.  Where  the  latter  opened,  it  ia  found  to  contain  only  gmaJl  lircds  ami 

ijualitv  is  lound,  the  unhealthinesa  is  most  distinctly  dust    The  strictest  attention  is  neces».ify  lo  pre- 

exhibited  in  the  sallofr  countenances  and  attenuated  sesvi-  tin  :,-o,i,;,,  ir,,ni  sucl.  a(  ciJcnts,  because  the  in- 

muacles  of  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  subject  to  naa-  sect  ib  ao  amsll  as  to  be  scarcely  vkibie  to  the  naked 

llMMat  fevers  of  the  most  debilitating  species,  and  eye,  and  yet  ao  active  as  to  destroy  all  the  goods  ia 

iSm  Ktc^  abort  at  tb^  usaally  are,  are  periods  of  a  «v  urehouse  sometimea  in  a  single  night.   Tin  Boat 

ridDCat  md  debHity.  Notwithstanding  the  perp-  e&ctual  precaution  is  to  place  the  package*  ki  »• 
tual  recruiu  which  Itt  population  baa  been  receiving  ... 
both  from  Europe  and  firora  Africa,  It  baa  not  per- 
ceptibly increiisud  for  the  last  century.  T'k  pr-<'- 
cipal  inducement  to  flic  first  settlement  at  Carliia- 
gena  wa*  the  security  of  the  harbour  and  the  .iireiigth 
of  the  miliUry  position.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
i,  and  in  spite  of  its  unhealtbineas  the 


tuations  wh«M  the/  do  not  toudi  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  and  to  raise  them  above  the  floor  on 
stands,  whose  fi  c  i  ire  placed  in  naphtha  or  tar,  whicii 
these  insects  cannot  pass  over.  Carthagena  is  stroog> 
ly  r  rtjht  l  but  miliury  evenu  have  shown  that  it  i» 
far  trora  nnjiregnable.  The  prindpal  detcnce  of  lb* 
harbours  is  derived  from  the  numeroua  shoals  at  to 
entrance  i  bol  auch  obatadM  an  «wilj 


Conntry  became  atttled,  wd  hu  atnoe,  bv  repeated  coiraocei  ow  aucn  ooataciaa  an  «wu«  fiaqaMiea 
emigrations,  been  mdntdMd  in  •  llo«riabiHtc<wdi.    by  tha  akSl  of  d>le  pilots,  who  am  euil^  laattncted, 

tropical  productiona  are  oultivalad    «r  tooa  uiatruct  Ihemselve*,  as  our  naval  experience 
Suf^r,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  in-   <iit  matiy  instances  will  prove.    The  strecu  of  the 

city  are  broad  and  well  paved,  the  hous 


tion.     All  tht' 
with  success. 

digo,  are  comnuni,  and  in  their  cultivation  employ 
considerable  numbers  of  neero  slavi-s,  who  arc,  in- 
deedj  more  mwierous  in  and  about  Carthagena  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  viceroyalty.  The  city  of 
Cirtbagena  is  the  grand  emporium  of  ibeMDlnd  COOl* 

aMKeoftlicwiMteor  NcwOfanada.  Wb««w<r 
tba  Inxuriea  of  Eiirope  ara  eonaoased  h  tlw  eentva 

of  the  kingdom  must  p«aa  thronph  this  its  only  port, 
and  though,  from  the  difficuUiea  of  the  communica- 
tion, and  the  abundant  ^  ![  ]  i}  of  all  indispensable  ar- 
ticles which  the  interior  furnishes,  their  wanu  are 
•mall  wfiea  compared  with  the  population,  yet  the 
tnndt  to  •  whole  kingdom  poring  tbriNigh  one  port, 
matt  make  that  port  tb*  mut  Ibr  eonriderable  com- 
merce. The  inte  nor  «r  Mew  Granada  ianUm  but 
few  articles  for  cxportadon,  bot  what  Ibir  it  deac 
furnish  can  only  pass  through  the  single  port  of  Car- 
thagena. The  number  of  rich  merchants  tlui»  in- 
duced to  settle  in  it  is  considerable,  and  the  fortunes 
amassetl  are  large;  but  it  is  observed  that  none  of 
diese  capitals  remain  long  stationary, — the  pamtNWV 
generally  return  to  fiurapa  lo  enjoy  them,  «r  re- 
move to  the  more  dewrted  and  lH;allhy  situations, 
where  they  establish  tt  rir  fimiiiei  in  climates  fa- 
vourable to  longevity,  and  enjojfment.  Before 
the  introduction  of  what  is  called,  though  erro- 
neously, Iree  commerce,  the  trade  ot  the  city  of 
Carthagena  was  mucfa  more  considerable  than  it  has 
since  been.  It  ««•  the  port  at  which  tiie  galleons 
rendesvowed  prenrkrat  to  tbek  departure  from  Eu- 
rope,  and  thus  became  a  great  mart  to  which  the 
merchanu  from  Limn,  Guyaquil,  Fopayan,  Quito, 
ond  Santa  Fe,  repaired,  and  met  those  of  Europe. 
From  thence  the  commodities  of  the  old  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  new  world,  and  the  precious  metals 
^pped  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe.  Tlie  depo«it  of 
European  goods  in  Carthagena  i«  rendered  very  ha- 
an^oos  by  dm  numerous  inaectvj  who,  with  remarii- 


rio^lly  of 

stone,  wiUi  virandas  and  kattices.  It  k  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  with  several  efaurcbet 
and  cooraota.  The  tnhahitanta  are  estimated  at 
ft4^/i0&.  The  greater  part  an  aflodkn  origin;  Ae 
— »fc  i*  n—bai  are  tlm  Kearwia  and  Mdatioea  ;  aad 
llwnMt*  iuhdrilaatt,  indaduig  both  Earopem  and 
Creoles,  are  n  ver^'  smiill  |j(irtJ<>ri.  I  roii;  the  Secu- 
rity of  its  hittbour,  lir.ii  Its  jjjjOM'd  iinportaBCC, 
tins  city  hus  been  cx|:iu-iLi!  to  EuccL^ssive  attacks, 
and,  notwitfaatanding  its  strength,  each  of  tbetn  has 
been  successAiL 

■  The  province  of  Carthacena  oontaina  no  tswni  if 
■mcb  note  beridet  tbe  eanttal.  The  greater  part  of 
•Im  population  is  scattered  on  disum  plantations  on 
tfce  plains,  or  in  small  settlements  on  the  hills,  where 
they  arc  occupied  in  breeding  cattle.  Vhc  most 
considerable  town  is  Mompox,  situated  about  110 
miles  south  of  the  capital,  in  a  very  healthy  country, 
about  twenty  five  miles  above  tbe  junction  of  dm 
rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca.  A  cnatosJmaae  is 
catabliaiMd  these,  wh^a  ihn  due*  are  paid  on  dl 
goodt  haasmitced  from  dn  dty  of  Carthagena  to 
the  iotcritir  nf  the  Ticcrovnlty.  The  irnmiiatimie  at 
Motnpox  :irL'  oiimJi.}  iiMs.'  in  ihc  rairi\' season,  the 
\'.jitLrs  riMHt:  Irorn  iH'rive  to  I'oLirtcrii  feet  above 
their  usual  level.  This  has  induced  the  erection  of 
an  elevated  quay,  on  which  the  ciutom-house  i 
and  is  both  an  omemeMd  and  smOiI  work. 

The  other  towna,  Tolu,  8t  Mmdmi. 
Santa  Mario,  Zamba,  and  Gumaco,  are  very  in- 
considerable, are  mostly  inliabited  by  Indum  families, 
who,  without  commerce,  and  with  liit!*'  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  wofid,  or  wiiii  each  other,  sob* 
sUt  on  the  produdSoim  oT  the  fcrtila  eoQ  that 

rounds  them. 

The  province  of  Santa  Marts  has,  by  its  salubrity,  Sanii 
bena^,  and  fertility,  obtdned  ia  Htm  Gtwmda  tba>i««»- 
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tiOavittmPiitri^Amerm,  It  about  SOO  aatlw 
Id  length  and  200  In  breadth.  The  greater  part  «r 

the  ititrrifir  c(Ki  ,i-i:  of  rrioitntalnji  gradually  rising  in 
elevation  tul  liiey  aecend  above  the  limits  of  perpe- 
tual coiijjclation.  The  viilluys  between  tht'sc  moun- 
taioa  are  refreshed  with  tbe  perpetual  vtreanu  that 
4eacM»d  and  the  cool  breeze*  that  blow  from  them, 
JO  tiMt  an  «v«r]aating  nriiig  it  agjovad  by  the  in> 
iMbitanti.  Tlw  unlike  UMt  Qnttb  agena,  hifl 
not  that  degree  of  humidity  which  generate*  fievere 
and  Icpr«*y,  or  that  tends  to  shorten  life,  nor  are 
they  'jiLi^  iLii  u  idi  th:it  imi  inicrable  phalanx  ofsctir- 
pions  &mk  HonWim  insects  H  hich  form  tiie  misery  of 
the  inhabitanu  of  the  adjoining  province.  This  pro- 
vince was  one  of  the  earlieat  acttienients  formed  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carribean  Sea.  Ita  founder  waa 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  bb  authority  included  Darien, 
Carthagena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Maracaybo,  which 
were  united  under  one  government,  and  then  called 
New  Andalusia.  The  principal  city,  of  the  tame 
r.amc  as  the  provinoe,  enjoys  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  is  fortified  with  cofuiderable  attention.  It  b 
the  see  of  a  biriwfv  Int  «  cathedral,  several  pafllh 
chwdiai,  cad  aana  eanvania.  Tlw  hriiahitanta  ar* 
citlmated  at  70W  toub,  who  aie  monOj  Tadiana  or 

D3:>:?i!r!"s  nf  Orolcs  iiikI  Inilirms,  but  there  P.re  few 
whucs,  and  ot'  iheiu  vcrv  tL'w  aj-j^  HiitivcB  ut"  Europe. 
The  trade  of  the  port  li  is  declined  considerably  of 
Ute  years,  the  greater  part  of  it  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  port,  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  having  transferred 
itaelf  to  Caithuna.  The  riv«r  M^dalaaa  ia  tka 
amt  inpofflant  ftaftim  of  the  proviaeaw  VnaMrant 
tributary  streams  descend  with  rapidity  from  the 
mouDtuns,  which  increase  its  volume.  In  their  course 
they  have  worn  ravines  so  di  i  p,  a  d  with  banks  so 
precipitous  as  to  render  them  impassable.  In  order 
to  CTOi*  these  ravines,  temporary  bridges  are  formed 
of  a  nost  peculiar  cooatruotion.  They  stretch  over 
the  atraom  two  ciUti  mriitad  tnm  ibe  flexible  roou 
«f  tfces :  they  aie  USA  paraUal  to  each  o(her«  aod 
atretefaed,  by  awant  of  a  iHiMUast,  as  tight  aa  tbetr 
great  thickness  and  weiglit  will  permit;  over  tin  m 
two  parallel  cables,  bui-hes,  and  rushts  are  \n\J.  m 
torm  the  flooriiii(  of  the  bridge  ;  t\vo  oihc  r  ropt-s  a 
little  above  thi^  distended  cables  are  tixed,  and  form 
a  kind  of  balustrade.  The  great  weigjit  of  the  cable* 
tfauiai  liMfli  10  drop  in  the  oaatae,  and  thua  bna  a 
oaBoapeaaarieiide.  Whan  the  rivw  ia  wide  aad  the 
wind  high,  this  bridge  is  much  agitated,  and  swings 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  no  small  alarm,  and 
aometiraes  to  the  noi  -■lif'ii  lUinjer  of  the  pai«.engers. 

Another  kind  of  contrivance  for  paesiug  thea»e  ra- 
pid  ftreams  is  frequently  adopted  by  passenger;. 
Tluree  or  four  thong*  of  katber  arc  twisud  into  a 
apeciea  of  rope,  and  fiHtenad  on  the  higher  and  lower 
baoka  of  tlw  ri«ar»  ibnang  an  angle  of  descent  of 
fifteen  or  aixleen  degreea.  The  passenger  i*  ana* 
ponded  in  a  kind  of  basket,  witii  a  grove  through 
which  the  rope  passes,  and  when  loosened  from  the 
higher  bank  dcKcends  to  the  lower  across  the  stream, 
with  inch  rapidity,  that  tlie  friction  cauaes  sparks  of 
fire  to  be  elicited  from  the  leathern  rope,  Md  aoaie- 
tioMa  in  aucb  qitantitiaa«  aa  to  endanger  the  eyca  of 
liw  fMMainar,  Tha  IndiaM,  wlw  act  as  guide*  aoar 
Ibaia  Bfwipiciiai  racanHand  tfww  who  wn  tliat  bmi 
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ducted  to  keep  their  OMa  shut  during  the  flight,  for  Haw  . 
such  ii  nay  be  caHeo,  over  the  precipice.   The*e  ^^'""^ 

kind  of  machines  are  constructed  near  to  cach^*^*^^*^ 
other,  wliere  thu  unequal  elevation  of  the  banks  will 
admit  of  them  ;  one  i*  for  going,  and  the  other  for 
returning  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
The  mouth  of  the  tU  w  r  Magdalooa  nnna  n  Dal> 
,  ta,  which  is  otaifiowod  in  JaooMw  and  FabnNnb 
On  this  land  tho  d^Mit  of  alhoe  which  w  left 
creates  a  degree  of  fertility,  cqun)  tn  vrhat  is 
known  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  pfDiJuctions 
ot  t;it  valleys  of  Santa  Marta  arc  all  the  tropical 
fruits,  especially  cocoa,  which  ia  supposed  to  be 
better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  domi« 
nion*  on  the  eastern  side  of  America.  The  liiliB 
alMNind  witli  cattle,  many  of  which  are  riaughlaicd 
for  the  salie  of  iho  hide*  and  tallow,  which  form  a 
considerable  part  ef  the  export  commerce  of  the 
pri\iiii.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  is  es- 
tiuiauJ  at  about  i2b(),(>(K)  souls,  the  far  greater  part 
of  whom  arc  Indians,  though  tome  negroes  and 
muiattoes  are  found  in  the  pumtatiOBS  of  sugar  and 
coiTee  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  caaollj.  The  town 
of  Rio  da  ia  Uadia  ia  next  in  inpavinaea  to  the  ca> 
pital,  and  haa  the  idvantagesof  •  good  harboar,  and 

a  river  naviqihle  for  snin!l  rrnft.  The  0th nr  tmvni 
are  Cordova,  I'utbla  ntjuva,  1  cncriiiiet  Oca^u,  i';ie- 
bla  de  la  Reys,  and  Tumalamcque,  none  of  wijioh 
are  considerable,  or  have  any  productions  Uiat  de- 
serve to  be  partictdarly  noticed. 

The  peovinoa  of  Merida  to  the  eastward  of  San>H(Ma. 
la  Marta,  a»d  borderiag  on  MancanlKs  ai  prin- 
cipally conpcaed  of  a  diain  of  the  Andes,  whose 
higltest  elevMion  is  15,000  feet,  and  is  consequently 
within  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  On  icv  ouot  of 
the  inequality  of  its  surface,  the  climate  partakes  of 
every  deforce  of  variation  from  ihu  cxircmc  of  heat 
to  that  of  cold.  The  Cu  greater  part  of  the  provinoe 
is  uninhabited,  and  die  whole  popuiatioa  is  not  esti* 
mated  to  ozoMd  TOjOOO  aoola.  FtaBtattona  of  sogar, 
ooflee,  and  cocoa,  are  fhood  in  the  lower  level*,  but 
their  principal  productions  are  raised  at  the  elevo. 
tion  of  Croni  aCKX)  to  80<:)0  feel,  and  consint  of  excel- 
lent wheat,  beans,  pea^,  potatoes,  and  ma  .  i  .  1  fic 
cattle  are  abundant,  and  their  hides  and  tallow  form 
branches  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  most  copious 
rivers  of  South  America  have  their  aowcca  in  thie 
province,  especially  the  Apura^  wbid^  after  waters 
ing  very  extensive  plain*  with  the  others,  contribute 
to  swell  the  stream  1^  the  Orinoco.  Merida,  the 
capital  city,  is  estimate  ^  t  1  <  nioin  from  10,0fX>  to 
1'2,(X)0  souls:  a  great  propoiiion  of  them  arc  wiiite 
Creoles,  some  few  European  S])aniards,  and  the  rest 
mestizoes  or  desceodaota  of  whites  and  Indians.  Be* 
sides  its  agricttlMra»  which  i*  the  most  considerable 

tiinoit»  it  has  wma  imnnfacforiaa  of  cotton  dotb. 
t  i*  a  bishop's  »ee,  and  ha*  a  eoliego  or  acnlaaiy  for 
the-  -jclijc.nti'.ii'.  uF  clergy.  The  other  towns  are 
i'ainpiona  (nv^r  whidi  are  some  mines  of  gold),  Son 
Christoval,  and  La  Giitat  wbich  aM  Karcalj  daicrv* 
ing  of  any  notico. 

The  province  of  Antioquia  eauals  any  of  the  prm  ftnll*i|iils 
viacca  of  New  Giaaada  in  the  eicvatioo  of  ita  BMNiD- 
taint*  of  wiridi  H  ahMiit  whaUj  ooaaiaut  hm  at  tbo 
hdghia  balow  tlw  liMilf  «r  «oi«afatioB.  aaaM  pkbia 
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■niband  wUdi  ODiite  fertilitj  and  Mlubrioofliew  id 
the  MghMt  cUtgne.  The  dew  is  not  hurtful,  and  lb« 
climate  so  mild  and  equable,  that  the  inhabitnta  can 

£il»vays  sleep  in  the  open  air.  It  is  rich  in  minerals, 
but  iVoTii  the  paucity  of  inhabitants,  and  the  want  of 
capital,  the  mini's  arc  not  worked  to  any  coosidera- 
blc  extent.  What  silver  is  produced  in  New  Gra- 
nadA  M  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Vega  de  Supia  in 
this  pratince.  Qaicksilver  is  produced  at  Santa 
Rosa :  gold  in  Buricota,  dm  P«dnK  and  Arenas ; 
and  more  than  8000  negro  slavet  are  employed  in 
the  small  villa);e:i  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauca  in  wash- 
ing the  sand  lor  gold  dust.  The  capital  town,  Santa 
F4  Antioquia,  contains  but  few  inhabitants,  though 
it  ia  placed  in  a  most  healthy  and  fruitful  spot.  The 
reat  of  the  popnhition  is  scattered  over  an  extensive 
surface,  far  removed  from  each  olh«'>  and  liave  baft 
little  iniercoune  with  the  rest  ofeviii  dieir  own  pro* 
vincc. 

Choco  is  a*  thinly  inhabited  as  any  part  of  Sp.-i. 
nilh  America,  though  occupying  a  cunsulerablc  ex- 
tent of  coatt  OB  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending 
IhMB  thence  to  tkefbot  of  die  weataro  ri^fe  of  the 
Andes.  It  contains  no  tomi  wheal  MMie  Ml  TCldl- 
ed  to  Europe.  The  heat  oTthe  dinatew  eseetaive, 
and  its  humidity  makes  it  unhealthy.  lu  produc- 
tions arc  those  common  to  tropical  regions.  Choco 
it  principally  to  be  noticed  as  the  country  in  which 
platioa  b  exclusively  found  ;  it  u  to  be  met  with  in 
attinlal  lands  in  small  grains,  in  a  district  between 
the  second  and  sixth  dopoe  of  north  ktttade.  No 
mines  of  it  have  yet  been  diicofered ;  hnt  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  tliat,  at  some  future  period,  when  the 
country  is  more  completely  explored,  such  mines  will 
be  found,  and  render  that  valuable  metal  more  abun- 
dant than  it  ll  at  present.  Gold  is  procured  by  wash- 
ing the  land  of  the  rivers  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes ; 
his  usually  in  grains.  Thai  province  haa  ao  little 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  what  la 
not  product  d  within  it,  such  as  iron  and  wheaten 
flour,  are  sold  at  most  enormous  price*.  Tl)e  in- 
crease of  navigation  on  the  river  Atrato,  which,  till 
recently,  was  forbidden,  will  throw  much  light  on  tlie 
condition  of  this  province,  and  perhaps  raise  it  to 
eoniidcrable  diatinction.  We  have  before  noticed, 
that  this  province  fbrms  the  easiest  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pnrffir  Oceans;  and  a  ra- 
vine, called  Haspadura,  ia  snid  to  have  a  conimututrt- 
tion  through  it,  by  which  the  river  St  Juan,  which 
runs  to  the  South  Sea,  already  in  some  degree 
united  to  die  Aiimto. 

The  province  of  fiaata  1-c  is  in  eveij  icopect  the 
moat  important  of  dila  Yiceroyalty .  The  whole  of  it 
is  situated  in  the  finest  pos^ible  climate  ;  a  perpetual 
verdure  covers  the  earth  and  the  trees;  iu  fertility 
ia  excelled  by  no  soil  on  the  globe,  and  it  is  thickly 
peopled.  Thote  who  have  visited  it  have  compared 
n  to  tlie  moat  beautiful  and  most  populous  parts  of 
England  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and,  in  fac^ 
all  the  (niits  of  the  temperate  7one,  arc  produced 
with  little  labour,  and  in  j^real  abundance,  at  the  ele- 
vation of  from  5000  to  pOOO  feet  nbove  the  level  of 
the  sea,  whilst  on  the  leas  elevated  spou  the  choice 
ftnit*  «f  tha  tropia  ve  ti»  b«  ftund.  The  ptein  «f 
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Santa  V6k  m  cxtenaive  diatrict,  which  awroondi  x<r* 
the  capital,  and  ftaraiifaea  ita  maricett  with  every 

agricultural  production  that  is  valuable  to  the  com-  ""^^^ 
forts  of  human  beings.  It  is  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains, but  none  so  loftv  a.  t  1  be  perpetually  frozen. 
The«t:  supply  rivulets,  which  water  the  plain  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  soil  is  evidently  alluvial,  collected 
when  the  plain  waa  a  lake,  which  iu  appcanooe  plain- 
ly provea  to  have  been  formerly  the  case,  and  wiiidi 
the  traditions  of  the  natives  stroiwly  corroborate. 
By  some  extraordinary  convulsion  ofnature,  the  bar- 
rier of  mountains  must  have  been  burt^t ;  and  that 
passage  formed,  by  which  tbe  river  that  now  precipi* 
tates  Itself  by  the  fall  of  Tequcndama  in  iu  descent 
has  drained  this  vast  plain.  Few  features  of  nature 
are  more  grand  than  the  cataract  of  the  river  Funza, 
or  Bogotat  called  bj  tbe  inhablttntatbe  Salu  of  Te. 
quendama.  The  river,  gentle  and  transparent,  glidea 
slowly  along  the  plain,  collecting  In  it5  course  the 
tributary  rivulets,  which  have  de»ceudeU  from  the 
hilb,  and  fertilized  the  plain.  It  is  about  140  feet  in 
breadth  near  tbe  point  from  whence  it  vanishes.  Jt 
becomes  suddeofy  contracted  to  tbe  breadth  of  Ail^ 
fM|,otlhe«ntnNK!aof  lhaiaanre  by  which  itawapeih 
and  Aen  with  vwlent  nobe  and  i^itatioQ  mddeoly 
precipitates  itself  into  tJic  plain  below.  The  descent 
is  Goo  feet,  and  it  plunges  into  a  dark  gulf  whose 
bottom  is  always  invisible.  It  again  emerges,  and 
forms  the  river  M«ta,  whidi  runs  to  the  Orinoco. 
Though  at  the  beginning  cf  ita  deaccnt  it  appears  a 
ahaet  of  water,  in  the  ooana  of  to  fiOl  it  ia  broken 
Into  nan  partidea,  nod  al^ta  at  die  hottona  ta  the 
form  of  an  everlasting  shower  of  thick  rain,  whose 
drops  obscure  the  prospects,  and  darken  the  lands  on 
which  they  fall.  The  vapours  which  arc  evolved  and 
scattered  by  the  fall  of  this  vast  body  of  waters,  fer- 
tiiisa  the  anrrounding  land*  in  n  most  extraordinary 
dcgne,  a*  tiiat  the  wheat  ^rowa  ait  the  Sum  of  Ca> 
ooa,  where  die  deaceot  begtut,  it  oonridered  iStt  h«t 
in  (piality,  antl  the  most  abundant  in  produce,  f  n  v 
within  this  fertile  viccroyalfy.  The  river  ai  uut 
bound  leap?  from  a  temperate  to  a  torrid  region;  at 
llic  top  are  seen  t)ic  oak  and  elm  treei  of  Europe,  at 
the  bottom  the  sucar  cane,  the  palm  tre^  tad  the 
baananaa  of  the  Weat  lodiei. 

The  natural  bridgee  of  Icononio  are  most  extraor- 
(liiiary  exhibitions  of  tbe  effects  of  the  greatt  r  ei»ii- 
vulsiuns  uf  nature.  The  small  torn  nt  called  ILio  dt 
la  sumiua  Pas  falls  from  the  eastcni  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  would  be  impassible  but  for  tliese  natu* 
ral  bridges.  A  crevice,  probably  formed  by  an 
eardiqcuilie,  reoeiTca  thia  toncnt  iu  tbe  vallqr  of 
^ndi ;  and  widiin  the  crevice  are  Ibnned  twobeatt" 
tit'ul  I  JiJiOades ;  over  the  top  of  the  upper  cascade, 
the  eiioriaou*  rock*  have  been  »o  thrown  tojfether, 
as  to  support  each  odier  on  the  pnnci|>!e  of  the  .■»rek 
'I'his  arch,  thus  formed  b^-  nature,  is  forty -ei^'ht  s'tt-t 
in  length,  forty-two  feet  ui  breadth,  it^i  thicknei^.  la 
the  centre,  ia  aeveo  ftet.  Thia  bri^  u  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty  ftet  above  the  torrent,  and  the 
water,  in  the  stream,  is  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
.Atmut  sixty  feet  below  thia,  another  similar  biidge 
has  l>een  formed  much  n-wmhling  it;  three  enor- 
mous masses  of  rock  have  liallen  so  as  to  support 
eadiodbBr;  diet  in  the  ocntie  fhnna  Ibe  kqr  of  ttait 
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which  hAunt  the  crevice,  and  appear  like  bats  of  a 
moirt  unusual  size.  Thousands  of  tlietn  are  seen  fly- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  they  ajuiLar 
M  large  as  a  fowl.  It  is  not  poeaible  to  Lake  theoa 
OB  accooiit  of  the  depth  of  the  fiuure,  and  tbey  am 
taif  be  ewiraifie<  bf  tiwoviiv  down  torches  to  ittiip 
■uMrte  die  ndee  ef  «ie  envieew 

The  dty  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Fc-,  as  well  as  of  the  viceroyal- 
ty  of  New  Gniiirji];!  It  is  (ill  the  plain  l)eforc  no- 
ticed, H700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
thennonieter  toaietimes,  though  but  rarely,  descends 
<o  die  fteeiing  point,  and  the  tempenrtwe  it,  in  f9* 
aanl,  reautrlubly  equable.  It  b  a  liendeeme  iMH 
built  city.  It  contains  four  squares,  whidi  are  con> 
Uected  by  wide  and  regular  streets ;  two  amall  rivers 
run  through  it,  over  which  five  handsome  briilge* 
are  constructed.  The  public  buildini^  are  tiuiiip- 
tueus,  particuUrly  the  catltedral  and  the  palace  of 
the  Tioeroy.  It  contains  several  handsome  churches, 
ejgiit  convents,  four  nunneries,  a  royal  mint,  a 
iM^pRal,  end  a  iuiimi^«  in  which  several  of 
the  profeMors,  m  wril  as  diefa-  pupils,  hare  ac- 
quired considerable  cdebrity.  The  inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  35,000 ;  they  are,  in  general,  in  a  sUte 
of  mediocrity,  possessing  lands  in  tiie  province,  and 
aomc  are  occupwd  in  the  more  common  raanufiu^ 
riaailwtklenotn  jdace  of  cxten^ve  trade.  The 
•amtay  nwrad  Oe  capitai  ia  thiddjr  atndded  trith 
fiuma  and  eaMafn,  die  indmtry  of  Aft  inhatritaats 

is  ConnideraMe,  imi!  it  I'l  prir.ripnilv  c"ti»rrised  in 
apiculture,  by  ^vluc^  ilicy  uIjUui  ttbtindaiii  crops 
of  every  species  of  grain,  and  usually  have  two  ti.ir- 
vests  in  the  yew  Next  to  Sauta  Fe  de  Btigoti,  the 
most  considerable  town  is  Honda,  which  ia  on  tlie 
baaka  ef  the  fiver  Magdalenat  and  is  the  jtmcipal 
pait>  Vieaada  «f  favgar  aiae  cap  wadi  m»  town, 
than  are  capable  of  ascending  higher,  though  the 
river  in  navigable  for  amaller  boats  to  a  considerable 
distance  upwartlh.  I  lilsjilace,  from  being  the  point 
wlt^e  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  vesiseU  be- 
comes necessary,  has  become  an  entrejMt,  where 
goods  are  dmosited,  and  is  the  residence  of  some 
opuleot  merdunts. 

Maridnita  ia  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  city,  hat 
•  catfaewral  and  »  bishop.  It  wan,  when  the  gold 
mines  of  BocaniHic  .'>ii<l  Sioi  Ju:vi  de  Cordova,  and 
the  silver  mines  of  Loxas  and  l-rii«,  were  extensive- 
ly w  orked,  a  place  of  more  importance  than  it  now 
is,  but  the  declensinn  of  tlie  mines  tiaa  caused  the 
dectowiflp  of  the  dty,  and  tlie  iohabitBnts  ace  not 
new  men  than  ISOfh 

'Sen  GO  !s  a  floupishhur  town,  fmncipaUT  {nha- 
bited  by  f'n  n'l  tint  the  district  around  it  has  vil- 
lages wliuliy  pc-upled  with  Indians.  Socorro  is  an- 
otlier  town  at  a  short  distance  from  San  Gil ;  the  cir- 
cumstance!* of  both  are  the  same ;  they  are  in  a 
by  climate,  and  the  popolatioai  has  rapidly  in- 
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viadt  tnae  to  resist  a  new  Biilitia  law,  which  was 
thranghwut  the  neafoijind^.  Tbaj 


m 


in  oenftdeiatiy  wifh  aonie  inhabdania  ef  ' 

capital,  who,  at  the  ^nrne  time-  discovered  Strong  re- 
volutionary  ayiiipiituift,   and   assembled   in  grcAt 
crowds.    As  the  inhabitants  of  Gil  and  Socorro  ad< 
vanced  towards  the  capital,  and  expected  its  support, 
the  Aichfaidiop,  preceded  by  the  host,  addressed  the 
jnynlawit  and*  by  the  influence  of  religi«Mi,  dispersed 
uianu   ThuB  Ae  people  of  the  provinces,  disi^ 
pointed  in  their  exjiectation  of  support,  were  com- 
pelled to  retrace  tlieir  &teps.    They  were  followed 
by  W  Nir  [ruojjs,  who  attacke<l  and  dele  itui  ttnan. 
A  few  were  punished,  and  the  insurrection  was 
quelled.    In  1797,  similar  demonstrationa  wan  OLm 
hibited  by  the  peoole  «f  Gil  and  Soeoff^  on  ao» 
count  of  new  reguWiana  in  die  law  Ibr  the  exian- 
sion  of  the  monopoly  of  tc^MCOO.  The  plan  was  bet- 
ter projected,  and  was  rather  combined  with  the  new 
principles  of  government  which  had  recently  been 
developed  in  France,  and  which  some  of  the  younger 
men  had  imbibed.    It  was,  however,  counteracted 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  viceroy,  and,  without  any  se- 
rious tumidly  was  suppressed.    The  revolutionary 
leaden  were  either  impriaoned  or  made  their  escape ; 
of  Ae  latter  many  repaired  to  Prance,  some  to  the 
United  Stitf    nC  America,  and  some  to  England,  and 
from  thence  wtrc  afterwards  collected  by  General 
Miranda,  the  subordinate  agent  employed  by  him  to 
revolutioniae  Sj^uuuh  America.    They  composed  • 
part  of  the  force  with  which  he  landed  at  Coro,  in 
his  ill-tiined  and  unfortunate  expedition.  Hie  po> 
pulation  of  Aeae  towna  has  exhibited  an  uteveeae 
equal  to  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  most  rapid- 
ly rising  districts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  donUed  twice  between  Aa  jmr  17S1  'and 
ni  1. 

The  other  towns  are,  Velen,  Maxo,  Leiva,  Villa  de 
PuriiicacioM,  Tocaima,  and  Toiuat  all  of  whjcK» 
though  rapidly  increasing,  m  or  lesa  aeeotUlt  Aan 
the  villages  filled  with  agricultural  inliabitaatl^  wluA 
cover  the  better  portions  of  this  province. 

The  province  of  i'opayan  was  very  early  settled,  r  |njaa 
and  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  have  remain- 
ed fixed  there.    The  proportion  of  noble  famUies  is 
greater  than  in  any  otfier  part  of  America.  TbOHgh 
many  of  these  an  ^educed  to  poverty,  they  have  i 


rdaxed  that  wtide  which  was  the  distinguishing  cha- 
neterisA;  of  the  oM  CastOlians.   The  privilege  of 

wraring  a  sword  is  one  of  which  they  are  extremely 
tenacious  ;  and  it  is  not  even  now  imusnal  to  see  in 
Popa_van  the  proprietor  of  an  hereditary  e^tJlte,  de- 
rived froin  tlie  first  conquerors,  but  diminished  to  a 
fraction  by  the  misconduct  of  its  i>ucce;isivc  ovrnen, 
employed  in  ctdtiv«ti^g  hia  own  field*  wiA  a  awoind 
at  nis  side,  as  eiTidenoe  to  every  paawnger  <^  Ae  no- 
bility of  rrigin.  Tlie  province  of  Popayan  is  both 
healthy  and  fertile  ;  and  though  it  has  no  access  to 
tile  sea,  no  intercourse  with  Europe,  and  very  little 
external  commerce,  it  has  increa«ed  in  population 

  ^  —  *  ^!S"*''*y  unexampled,  except  in  the  United 

Thegrjhowevat;  asaarvanatMHbpnnme).    Stalaa^  The  chnaata  ia  mild  and  eqaaUi^  atonM  aw 
If  from  hevhig  been  Ae  teaia  of  die  huamctMna   of  ahoit  dilnrtbo,  and  cartbqaakea  an  kas  known 

whirh  hroVr  r;it  in  I^Sl  :!ndinl797-    Thr  inha-     than  in  other  portions  of  the  presidency  of  Quito,  of 
bitanta  ot  these  districts,  ia  the  first  mentioned  pe-     which  tlii«  province  makes  a  port.    Such  is  its  ex.'* 
▼OL.  IV.  FART  n.  3  V 
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r.Il(>ncy,  tliat,  "  As  good  u  Ui*  skjr, lb» toil, and  the 
bread  of  Pojmyaii,  hu  become  a  ptmwb  in  diQ 
k&^gdom  of  New  Graiuuk.  Wheat,  OMUM^alid  Imp* 
Iqr«  an  abandaiitly  produced ;  and,  in  lome  of  the 
Jwpgr  valleys,  mgn  and  coffee,  whilst  the  numerous 
ficr  !  -  it'  :iitli'  turiiisli  a  clit-ap  ftrovision, and  supply 
ahuniiniice  ut'  hideaajid  tallow  Ibr  doinestic  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  neighbouring;  provinces.  One 
vegetable  production  of  considerable  impottinoe  ia 
ttrtnm  enmrnniy  in  thit  pravfacc  The  Caea  or 
Coca  grows  on  a  weak  stem ;  like  the  vine,  it  re- 
quires support  from  some  more  sturdy  iilant,  around 
which  it  twines  itself.  Its  leaf,  the  v«lu;il>le  jwrt,  is 
an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  is  chewed  in  the  name 
manner  aa  the  inhabitanta  of  India  use  the  betel  A 
•nMll  portioo  of  cakareoat  eaith  is  rolled  in  the  leaf 
of  tile  Coca,  and,  carried  m  the  month ;  It  prodoces 
heat,  and  excites  a  copious  flowinf^  of  saliva,  which 
is  swnllowetl,  and  thus  assu.iijeM  liic  excessive  thirst 
whieh  the  inhabitants  endure  in  passinfj  the  \at\\  aiul 
arid  mountains.  The  natives  attribute  to  it  the  most 
imtritive  and  itivigorating  qualitiea!  affirm  that 
diey  can  labour  wiUi  no  other  anatetutice  daring  aev^ 
ral  aucceaaive  daja.  'Whatever  may  be  Ha  qnaKtiea, 
the  estimation  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  its  hnvinpj 
lieen,  even  before  the  establishment  of  I'liropenns, 
nu  .irticle  of  consider.diU-  coninKTc*-.  It  is  earricd 
to  all  the  mining  districts,  and  the  masters  provide 
themselves  witli  a  canttdetaUe  Store  of  without 
nrhich  they  could  nracnre  no  Ubowm  j  nor*  aatbev 
alBnn,  would  die  labcnirert  have  mflident  stm^ta 
to  execute  their  aeverc  work,  without  its  invigorating 
use.  In  some  of  the  southern  districts,  a  gum  ex- 
ude* from  tlic  trees,  culled  mojvi-tiiojtii,  from  w  liich 
a  varnish  is  amtle,  transparent,  and  m  durable  as  to 
be  indestrurtible  by  boiling  water,  «r  e\r<i  the 
ttrongest  acida.  It  ia  applied  to  cabinet  ware,  and 
the  superior  kmda  of  fbniiture,  and  give*  to  them  a 
beauty  superior  to  any  which  India  or  China  can 
protluce.  The  roads  in  this  province  are  gene- 
rally i)Hil  ;  hilt  tlie  intercourse  l)<t\\een  Siinta  Fe 
and  I'uiwiv  itn  in  carried  on  by  means  ot'  au  singular 
a  n.ttur<-,  that,  witliuut  the  recent  vii>it,  and  the 
detailed  deacription,  of  that  excellent  traveller.  Ba- 
ron HtmiboldC  it  woold  aeatcely  be  credible.  It 
is  necesMry  to  GTMt  the  dentntl  ridge  of  mmm* 
tains,  by  n  pass  called  Garito  de  Panrnia  Thit 
p.x-s  is  1  1. ."(>()  (cet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  I'uii.teuuetiUy  above  the  line  of  per|H'tuHl  conge- 
lation. The  mules  v  hich  con\  ev  pixnls,  and  e\  en 
paaaengers,  over  this  ridge,  are  frequently  destroyed 
bjr  the  severity  of  tlie  cold  ;  and  the  rood,  for  Ici^giMa^ 
is  eoTcared  lo  thick  with  their  bones  and  frocen  oar> 
cases,  that  it  is  difliealt  to  avoid  traadiny;  on  them. 
Tlie  road,  or  rather  track,  passes  throu<;li  an  unin- 
hahiti-d  forest,  which  occupies,  in  the  most  fa\our- 
shlc  weather,  ti'n  or  twelve  days  to  pass  it.  No  ha- 
bitation is  to  be  seen,  nor  any  provisions  to  be  found ; 
ao  that  the  traveller  ts  eomp^ed  to  carry  at  least  a 
month's  subaistencej  to  provide  i^gainst  tlw  impedi. 
menta  which  tite  sudden  showers  or  awdlii^  of  Ae 
stre.unn  may  r]j]i  j  c  to  him,  nnd  which  oftenprotract 
hii*  journey  iiii  hit  food  is  eithausted.  Tne  path 
through  tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  pass  is  not  more  than 

two  feet  in  brendtb.   It  is  a  kind  of  deep  gidly,  at 


whose  bottom  is  a  thick  and  tnadotta  nnd.  Itiiss  M« 
deep,  that,  from  that  circumstance,  and  the  p-eit 
number  of  \ejret.i!>le  substances  which  cover  ihe^^^^ 
t  ip  it  is  almost  totally  d.irk.  .Some  oC  these  natiira] 
ruvini's  are  more  tliiui  a  mile  and  a  hall'  ut  tenfth. 
The  oxen  and  nudes  have  the  ^teatest  difficulty 
in  forcing  their  way  through  the  deep  nmd.  few 
greater  embarrassments  can  occur  than  arise  flan 
the  aseetiqg  of  travellers  in  theie  horrible  cren'm 
Somethnes  the  sludge  is  so  deep  as  to  cover  the  back* 
of  the  anin;«%  ,  and,  in  snnie  cas*'-?,  tliev  ,'irc  i-,i  ri 
ohli),'etl  to  drive  in  the  oxen,  and  to  luake  S  kind  of 
hridpo  of  ihi  ir  suiUicated  carcaM-s.  The  root«ofthe 
bamboos,  which  are  studded  with  hard  and  sbcBt 
prickles,  and  prcgect  into  the  path,  contribute  no  io- 
CMisidenkble  share  of  the  miseries  of  these  drodAll 
paiaea.    In  this  journey,  c!ij>ecially,  the  better  dan 

of  J)ei)ple  are  c.irri.d  oti  the  hacks  ol"  men,  h.-irrias»<d 
and  accoutreil  tor  the  purjKise.  liesuies  their  hu- 
man load,  flies<'  men  carry  a  r(tll  of  leaves  of  the  Vi- 
jao,  of  which  to  construct  the  nightly  lubitationB  of 
the  party.  'J'hese  leaves  are  two  feet  in  length,  and 
n  foot  and  hall'  in  breadth ;  and,  being  covmd 
with  a  down,  (Von  which  die  ndn  runs  off,  thty 

make  ptxxl  tetupornrsi-  roof«  to  the  huts,  whets*'  -iilr* 
are  formed  at  tiie  restniir  pl.-iee  bv  cuttiiii;  a  I'tw 
trees,  and  iiu  llniiifi  them  to  each  other.  The  com- 
mon price  fur  liie  ctinve)ance  of  the  living  kad 
through  this  pass  of  horrors,  whidl  oecBpics  fifMB 
twelve  to  twen^  days,  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  doU 
hn,  whidl,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions, seems  to  be  a  very  slight  r»-comi)ence  for  tlie 
labour  and  danger.  There  is,  however,  antrtber 
jiass,  less  terrific,  though  the  dan^^er  fnnii  ceid  :« 
greater.  It  po<»n  by  the  sources  of  the  Cauca  sad 
the  Magdalena,  between  two  summits  called  Coco- 
noco  and  Houila,  whence,  if  the  carrier  of  goodi  is 
nearly  benif^ted,  he  deporits  his  Bood^  and  dtNoid^ 
kst  he  should  be  froaen  to  deain,  bj  die  ciuniw 
severity  of  the  cold. 

The  c  ity  of  Popayan  is  large  nuA  weli  built,  the 
fetrciU  are  broad,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. The  public  buildings  are  numerous  andhand- 
aome;  it  ia  a  biahop's  aee,  and  eoMafai^  besides  a 
megnlfieent  caAednd,  aevera)  parish  dnudiei^  fnr 
convents,  two  noneries,  and  an  hospital.  It  had  for- 
merly a  college  under  the  direction  of  the  Jenttts, 
but  now  povernt  d  by  the  s<><  iilar  clergy  ;  the  nimiltr, 
as  Well  as  tile  t:i]ciits  of  the  prufessors,  has  dcciuud 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  order;  inferior  studies  only 
arc  prosecuted,  and  inferior  degrees  only  confmed. 
Those  who  wish  to  atuin  higher  distinction  in  the 
learned  profesaiana  now  study  andgradaate  at  die  an»> 
▼eraities  of  Quito  or  Santa  F#.  1  rhcre  IS  a  mmt  hue 
for  coining  gold  and  silver,  but  the  ]iroduce  of  the 
miiieti  Lit  so  small,  that  the  expence  of  the  estabii&b- 
ment  of  the  nnnt  m-arly  c<]\iiils  the  amount  (if  the 
royal  fifth.  The  inhabitanta  are  estimated  at  25,000, 
the  far  greater  proportion  of  whom  are  either 
white  Cinile^  or  mixtures  derived  firom  the  Cuio* 
pean  and  African  races,  witii  init  little  of  Indbfl 
blood.  There  are  more  than  sixtv  rmhlp  fumllies 
here,  who  have  remained  uncontaiiiinatetl  bv  alliance 
with  the  iiifi-r  i  r  I  I  urs,  as  they  aflirm,  nnd  on 
which  they  pride  themselves  excessively;  tbMgb 
I 
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Kc*  Other*  asiwrt,  that  few  of  tliesc  fminlics  are  cxcmjil 
Cinaada.  f^^^B  the  Indian  colour.  It  is,  however,  ui  aristo- 
crmcy  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  perhaps  partakes  less 
of  tM  bmsfitw  of  tittt  imtitiiriwii,  Uwo  it  dsrivccl 
Atm  it  in  011P  own  md  tanM  ofhcf  oonntficti 
Thouffh  the  city  of  Popaynn  conluiiiii  but  few  In- 
dians, yet  in  the  whole  province  they  tar  outmuiiljcr 
all  the  OlluT  races  together.  Whole  \  illa;;(s,  very 
jtulous,  contain  no  inhabitiinta  betii^les  them  ;  aixl 
i^e  mines,  that  UmnuTj  whidi,  at  an  early  iieriod, 
[  perfoimed  by  iimvom^  hu  devolved  on  them ; 
vAiU^  the  African^  Sta  die  pkttdQr  of  kle  Mcruiti^ 
■htive  gndoaU^  mixed  with  the  other  nee*,  end  be* 
Ocme  extkiguisbed  in  the  costs  of  mtilattoa^  cfuad- 
,nMi%  OuintenH)nSj  and  siniihir  ch'iionilnittions.  The 
river  Moline  rises  ia  a  luounuuu  near  the  city, 
and  passes  through  it ;  sometimes  it  overflow!)  its 
benks,  but  generally  for  a  short  period ;  it  has  two 
bandsome  stone  bridges  built  over  it.  -ItS^  water  ii 
WBtitilwwi  ee  lii^iinf  MJiihriwui,  fonuuKoif  mow 
medioBl  virlne*,  indMii^iltopleaauittofibetBMe. 

The  next  town  in  population  after  the  capital  is 
St  Juan  de  Pasto,  a  bishop's  sec,  and  chief  town  of 
a  district,  to  which  it  gives  nnnu-.  It  contains 
aooo  inhabitants,  mostly  Creoles  anil  Indians.  The 
other  towns  are  Cartilage,  Ibague,  near  which  is 
^be  quickntver  mine,  CiiU,  Tiniuie,  Htrv»,  L« 
Plide,  and  Meteedem ;  notfiing  reniarkiible  diatiit- 
gni!>hes  thern  excejit  tlie  rai)i(l  Iti<  rea.-o  of  their  yKt- 
puktion  ;  but  even  in  this  respect  Uuy  are  excelled 
by  tlje  numerous  snmll  vilin-^es,  where  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  ease,  and  plenty,  a  fine  climate,  and  mod^- 
rale  Ubour,  imite  in  pradodiva  vaat  iiuawaM  of  the 
omnbert  of  the  pnque. 
s«BJflsa4a  Sui  Joan  d*  UuuM  M  the  OMtwai^  province  ef 
the  viceroyalty,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive.  It 
consists  principally  of  phiins,  wltow  limits  I  lave 
Jiot  been  definied,  and  scarcely  ever  explored.  It 
is  the  country  in  which  tlioM*  /;rc;ii  rivers  riie, 
which  oantribate  to  t'urm  the  luunense  river  Ori- 
noco. The  Meta«  Veduula,  i^asanare,  and  Giia> 
viare,  issue  from  the  Cordilleras  in  the  eartwm 
division  of  tliia  province.  The  clinu^  is  gene- 
rally warm ;  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and  those 
mostly  Indians,  who,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  niis- 
sionii  estahlishc<l  among  them,  care  little  i'ui  the  re- 
ligion or  the  liiu's  of  the  Spaniards,  but  employ 
theoiselves  in  hunting  the  cattle,  whidi,  in  herds 
widuntt  number,  cover  the  plains.  There  are  but 
two  towna,  dignified  indeed  with  the  title  of  dtiei^ 
In  this  extenrive  province  ;  San  Juan,  and  San  Jo* 
Jrt!pli,  "f  I  'i  TTner  cimtjiining  about  1000,  the  Intter 
iOO  luiuiiiitaiits.  Colonies  or  mls^iiuns  \\  eii'  found- 
ed by  the  Jesuits,  who  certainly  po.ssesscd,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  power  ot  conciliatuig  tlie 
savage  inhabitants,  and  civilizing  them  up  to  a  oep> 
taia  point  With  the  dispersJun  of  theae  nuMtow* 
riea,  and  die  transfer  of  their  undertakimn  to  other 
orders  of  ecclesiastics,  the  civilization  of  Ae  Indians 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  America,  has  declined,  and 
iJiey  are  now  little,  if  at  all,  removed  from  their  j  iris  line 
Iwhiuisni.  The  geography  of  tins  province  wu.s  to- 
tally unknown  in  Europe  before  the  recent  trave'.s 
.of  Huiaboldti  who  has  surveyed  and  nu^^ed  it  with 
giMt  aeeoney* 


Tacanies,  or  Atac,»me>,  i.i  a  province  on  the  Paci-  Ne" 
fic  Ocean,  lately  erected  into  a  government ;  it  1^  a 
narrow  stripe  of  hutd,  bounded  to  the  east«  ard  b\ 
the  Andea.   Thejitoductkna  and  dunabe  are  thow^J^^J^"' 
of  tile  tropical  r^ioni.   Ita  faihdHtants  are  very 

few,  mostly  of  the  Indian  race,  though  some  Sp.i. 
nish  noble  fanilljcs  have  extensive  ]«>s!ie.a-siona.,  Mai- 
donado,  heai)  of  <nie  of  the  jirincijjal  of  these  fami- 
lies, op)ened  a  road  from  tiit:  river  of  Emeralds, 
which  bounded  his  poanesious,  to  the  dty  of  ^uto> 
for  which  he  wa>  rewarded  by  reoaiviii|c  the  a|^ 
pointment  of  governor  of  thia  diMricti  xirtiiclt  waa 
erected  into  an  intendancy  for  that  purpose.  The 
river  of  Emeralds  was,  however,  forbidden  to  be  na- 
V  igated,  from  the  facilities  which  it  was  suppoiied  to 
i'urnisiii  to  die  contraband  traders  ;  and  the  province, 
which,  whilst  Mahlonado  liv  ed,  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  wealth  »nd  population,  has  retrooeded  and 
become  insiguiiluuiu  The  principal  place  ia  San 
Mateo  the  capital,  which  doei  not  contain  .^00  in- 
hdritanta,  and  the  other  towns,  Tumaoo,  Tola,  and 
La  Cauca,  rire  .still  more  inconsiderable.  The  other 
places  scarcely  deserve  tlie  name  even  of  villages, 
init  arc  either  plantations  or  llshing  stations. 

Tlie  province  of  Quito  luis  been  generally  placed  <liu<«' 
in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  but  ever  since  tl)e  year 
ni$  it  has  formed  part  of  the  lcmgdfl«n  of  New 
Granada,  an<|,  indeed,  mutt  be  eonnoered  otw  of  ita 
most  hnportant  divisions.  It  i^  a  country  very  va-  , 
rioiib  in  it.^  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  aspect; 
arid  besides  Chiraborazo,  it  include  ,  \'  r.liin  its  li- 
mit^ all  the  lotUeat  mountains  of  America.  The 
wImIo  of  QnitOi  aooMtimes  calkd  a  kingdom,  but 
moM  com^  n  pneadenor,  ia  governed  by.  an 
oCear  tmdcr  the  ordeae  of  di«  vkeroy  of  New 
Granada.  The  seat  of  his  government  is  the  dty 
of  Quito,  built  as  early  as  the  year  1534,  on  the  sdt« 
of  an  ancient  town,  in  one  of  those  lu^uuiiful  phdns, 
whicli,  in  the  torrid  jione,  are  to  be  found  on  the  top  of 
tlie  lofty  mountains.  These  plains  possess  fertility, 
beauty,  mildness,  and  salubri^,  and  produce,  almost 
spontaneously,  every  dliQg  that  mankind  con  want. 
Tbta  ia  aaunently  the  case  of  Qmto  and  the  district 
that  aurroundB  it ;  bat  it  has  natural  luR-rors,  which. 
If  not  familiarized,  «  ould  he  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
enjoyment.  In  every  bill  tbal  surrounds  them,  its 
inhabitants  may  justly  dr<'ad  that  a  vuU  aiu)  will  burst 
forth  ;  ajid  every  day  they  live,  they  may  be  alanu- 
cd  with  the  appvehennon,  that  an  earthquake  may 
swallow  them  op,  or  brow  an  inondadon  that  ahaU 
drown  diein.   Amidtt  all  ttiese  turroanding  duvata 

of  destrurtion,  however,  and  tile  experii-nce  of  past 
eveut«  to  aiiU'in  them,  tlie  inhabitants  arc  the  most 
gay,  lively,  dissipated,  and  luxurious  of  any  peo- 
ple in  the  American  continent  I'he  pouulatioD 
is  estimated  at  70,000 ;  many  arc  of  high  rank, 
and  enjoy  great  wealth :  the  descendants  of  the  first 
adventurers  afiectcd  tliis  place,  uid  eatablidied  thefar 
&milie8  in  it ;  and  their  d^oendants,  ennobled  by  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  shine  in  all  the  gaudy  finery, 
which  wealth.  >vithout  ta.ste.  Can  display.  About 
one-siKtli  ot  the  inhabitants  are  whites,  but  mostly 
Creoles ;  one-third  are  a  mixture  of  whites  and  In* 
dians^  one-third  are  onmixed  Indian^  and  the.pthat 
aiztik  wieiia  caeta  between  ladiiiM,  wgtott»  nil* 
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lattot,  samboa,  all  of  whom  very  proudly  boMt  their 
nearer  affinity  to  the  white  race,  titan  that  of  the  co- 
lour, but  one  degree  farther  reinov .  .1  tVoiTi  tTi^t  dis- 
tinctian.  There  is  a  univeraity  in  whicii  the  higticr 
nnlKt  afi  tnatracted,  and,  though  the  bigotry  and 
fl^tntiligo  irhiA  pmaik  through  Rpaia  and  her 
ikininiiiiM  hDten  me  adad,  mi  prevenuikllpanicB- 
pending  to  any  great  extent ;  yet  the  syitem  b  ait 
keat  not  worse  than  that  which  prevails  tn  the 
country  fn  i  i  ^  lilchthe  government  sprung,  and  lar 
better  tlian  would  have  been  enjoyed,  if  America 
had  never  been  visited  by  the  natives  of  Europe 
QaaaiiGal  knowledge  is  pursued  with  that  laogwd 
paoe»  which  is  to  be  expected,  where  every  wing 
u  measured  by  its  (datkii  to  the  degrading  nper- 
•tition  that  prevafis.  The  exact  sciences,  notwith- 
■tanding  their  tonduncy  to  produce  doubts  re6p>'</tii-.i^ 
many  dragnute,  appear  to  iuive  met  with  lewer  ob- 
■tractions ;  and  hence  matheuiatics  have  been  pro- 
secuted more  ardently  and  more  successfiilly  than 
any  other  branch  of  learning.     More  progress 

«Aar  ttndy and  the  prieMs,  ivha  d»  fM  ftwr 
that  the  pursuit  will  ■sUf^^^^'r  tlieir  fitith,  have  pur- 
sued it  with  a>'idjty  tutd  with  comiderable  sue- 
tens.  WTiat  is  called  philc>soj)hy  in  a  Sjianish  uni- 
versity is  beneath  contempt  but  the  divinity  is 
a  study  of  a  still  lower  oM^  «lMisiating  of  ■odi 
iaqiiiriet  and  mfmfatitmt  as  are  wnMag  t»  cm- 
Ib0S  MnW|  tsu  not  vnftwjnently  to  uumniou  fls> 
oency  ;  for  the  imTnaculote  concepfiiMi  ii  tlirrc  aa  in 
SpAln  a  test  of  ortlJodo«7,  and  '^^■rupull)ll dy  inresti- 
gatetL  'i  he  niii\ cr-ities  ol' <^uit.;i,  t'ur  tlicri'  are  two, 
hftve  }>r.)duced  no  scholar  whose  name  has  reached 
Europe,  except  Don  P»dn>  MalilB—ia^ . whaaa  we 
hav*  htSm  notioadaa  the  gaimtnm^Taamm,  H« 

WWm  ■  piUHNlIKI  nMRIieilWIIClin  J  K  BMl  pVTHMB 

with  avidity  the  ^tr.tiy  of  phymcs  ;  and  would  have 
been  a  blessint;  to  ius  >  uuntry ,  could  htr  have  resided 
there  free  from  tlie  fetters  of  the  priestc 

The  city  of  Quito  is  in  a  narrow  gorge,  where  two 
bnutiful  plains  are  connected  together  between  high 
■MNOMtint.  Thia  new— tfly  dertroys  the  muattrj 
wtiht  ftna  «f  di»  ei^,  eontneting  it  by  waMMn* 
tahis  in  some  parts,  whilst  it  is  extendtMl  in  undue 
proportion  in  others.  The  high  mountain  Pichtnca 
•djoi'iii  ihi?  ciXy,  ari(i.  indeed,  a  part  of  tlir  fLty 
may  be  said  u>  built  on  its  lower  Bide.  It 
rises  about  60OO  fevt  above  the  level  parts  of  the 
d^,  and  l6jO0O  above  the  level  of  the  aee.  tt«es> 
trane  euuMint  le  cveerad  with  eternal  aneiWt  nd  nip* 
plies  rivulets  by  its  melting,  which  water  the  plain, 
and  dispenses  to  the  inhabitants  the  luxury  of  ice  in 
the  w«i  [IK  ;,t  M':!=;on9.  In  ancient  times  it  waa  a  tre- 
mendous volcano,  but  its  eruptions  have  craned,  and 
it  now  diacfaargca  neither  fire  nor  smoke,  but  at  fre- 
qaent  peiioda  raabling  noises  iaaoe  fron  the  crater. 


NSW. 


-arMdi  eatl  to  nnnd  the  devattatiaiia  ita  flarr  ati 

'  jfarmerly  occasiooied,  and  give  to  the  inhabitants 
notes  of  fearful  alarm.    The  princijal  square  of 

Quito  1':-.  K  n-.'LLniL't'i'iil  pill-  of  liiiilrlin^'  ;  iIm'  >vholc  of 

one  side  of  it  is  filled  with  the  cathedral  church,  the 
other  by  the  episcopal  pakce.  The  other  two  sides 
OMMfta  ta  eaaii  otter  aae  oeenied  by  tfie  Caaa  da 
atok<rtwi>M^Mifcr&riJrfihaiaf>t 


rof 
dty ;  the 


public  buildings  tftoi  farming  thp  xhcie, 
with  a  bcantiful  fountain  in  the  CLiilrL'.  There 
two  ntliL'i'  *i"jiiSLrf>.,  Kiid  till:  stri-ftM  .in?  numeTOiiv  und 
witle,  but,  from  the  aociivity  of  tbegrfwnd  on  whidi 
tliey  stand,  very  iraMpdar.  TOa  Inagularity  pre^ 
vents  the  aae  ef  «Biiafa%  ad  Ac  pea^  of  mk 
are  csniad  ja  aadan  duJia^  BariieB  4a  catheiwi^ 
which  is  most  sumptuoasly  ornamented  and  aduruMl 
with  images,  covered  with  jewels,  altars  of  pure 
silver,  .'ini!  o.iiiilcliilir.is  (_:t  ^roUi.  there  nre  suvftj  ps- 
rochiai  churches,  variuu4  chapel*,  eight  convent^ 
five  nunneries,  and  two  hospteals,  whidi  are  au^pt 
ficent  buildings,  and  give  an  appeaianaaef  fBNMlHr 
to  the  whole  city.  There  are  na  IImMW^  WcAr 
inhabitinta  are  indolged  with  namenms  procataiaai, 
nUdl  are  intended  te  be  of  a  rdigioua  nature,  aad 
were  introduced  under  the  pretence  of  appeaang 
the  Deity,  and  thus  restraining  the  torce  of  tLat  da- 
rn en  tary  Mrar  whid),  from  their  volcanie  puailiaa, 
they  tutve  reaaon  to  dread.  These  proceaaiana,  ae^ 
compaiiied  with  all  tlie  parade  that  rich  diaasai, 
fildad  images,  and  gold  and  silver  churdi  ftmi* 
tore,  can  afford,  paaa  tlurough  the  streets,  whaw 
inhabitajit.t  decorate  their  houses  by  ethilininir  tl.eir 
itioHt  co«tly  ornaments  and  dre^M,  whilst  tiMV- 
sands  of  Jndian«  join  the  proce«>iion,  and 
pany  it  with  their  native  music  and  danciMb  te  ' 
3U^t  of  the  silly  and  the  contempt  ofOia ' 

~  the  dliiana.  Thi  le  ia  lillle  tiwiawni  fci 
netvae  afltoee  aP  goweinnMBt,  Ae 
Courts  of  law.  nnd  eprpecially  the  church,  fumi?h 
callings  to  tlio«e  who  iiave  what  is  there  cunsHleml 
a  liberal  education,  and  trade  is  too  degradu:;^  f  r 
such  persouB.  There  ore  some  manuiactorics,  bow- 
ever,  ooth  of  cotton  and  of  baise,  but  they  are  of 
inoonaidanibia  aatentip  and  Tundatted  withmit  eidav 
apirit  or  akin.  Tlw  weriknen  in  jeweOety  M  eai^ 
siderable,  and  the  number  of  silversmiths  is  grcut  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  as  every  nian  above 
till-  \  ii';iTar,  Is  fumi»he<l  with  silver  forkt,  pi.itc, 
spoons,  and  other  domeettc  utensils,  and  decorates 
his  horses  with  silver  MMi^  bockles,  and  atimips. 

Tliii  ftinWiji  i>r  *h»  wmami«M  diaiiiti  iiyib  if 
Hdaee  net  ekoeed,  Ae  bcel  perSana  af  SmuFIb 
and  may  be  traced  to  the  same  caustn, — the  alhirial 
and  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  the  facility  of  irriga- 
lion,  i^.ml  the  eqiLillc  mjxirature  of  the  diBsate. 
The  progress  of  vegetation  is  conetant  and  nnifona 
throi^  the  whole  jrear.  Whflat  eoena  plants  are 
fiding,  odiere  of  die  Mma  kind  aie  ifffuiging  up,  and 
whilBt  eoane  fewcia  are  laeing  Aeir  beauty,  othen 
are  bc|{tnning  to  bloom  ;  when  the  ftnita  have  gained 
maturity,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  change  their  cokwr 
fn  -ti  li  :(\  r'^,  blot^soms,  hik!  fr  iits,  are  seen  in  their 
several  gradations,  on  the  !<ainc  tree.  The  same  cir> 
cumstances  are  exhibited  in  the  several  grains :  as 
eowii^  and  reaping  are  carried  on  at  the  aame  tine. 
The  cam  reoaidy  sown  is  springing  un,  that  which 
haa  been  hinger  sown  is  in  ttie  blade,  diet  lunaw  ia 
in  bloaaom,  and  aome  fit  for  the  aickle,  thae 
ing,  on  ilif  declivitiea  of  the  m ountains,  all  the  1 
tiefl  of  the  four  European  .*e*»ons  withui  t»ne  view. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattie  ;s  ci  iMlucierl 
with  eipwliaciltt|r,  and  the  beef  and  nuttMi  brveght 
to<ih»MaifcHaf  Quite  ia  aaiy  gaait 
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of  the  dairy  it  tqvai  to  that  of  thebflrtmrts  of  En> 
Mfe;  butter  is  abimdK|,«in(t  Ae  quMrtiOrflfcben^ 
^  b^mdwbiittli*  tmiiiflf  «h«  liilMliilnl»i«> 

oniK,  !■  M  oonnderabI«  aa  to  form  one  of  the  chief 
ofanAei  of  their  commerce  with  the  warmer  dis- 
frlcts.  Thouj^h  thus  favoured  v-itli  ill  the  pn>- 
durtions  of  the  temperate  sone,  Quit«  is  iir  mwn 
being  destitute  of  the  ftnits  ot  tfie  tropical  climates; 
in'  ue  viUeya  ormMe$,  line^  and  lemotu,  grow 
tlHUikbnithr;  itad  Oe  pUiilwi,  bananaa,  tugar- 
cuutit  tuAtMf  tni  gcmnM,  m  cokiTated  with  very 
great  anccew  md  Ktde  btbour.  They  make  from 
th^  niaizr,  by  femjentntJon,  a  Bpeciei  of  beer  of  an 
iiitoiiuilmg  qunlitv,  to  who!«»  eTCemive  u«e  the  In- 
dians are  addictetf,  whilst  the  sugar -cane  produces, 
by  distillation,  an  inferior  kind  of  rum,  which  is  too 
abundantly  consumed  hy  the  higher  classes,  who 
pccftr  it  to  the  winM  of  Ptam.  Tbn  miomtLndm 
«f  diemvvfaiM  of  Quito  are  but  amdl,  ftw  tninea 
are  worked,  and  those  have  only  commenced  lately, 
and  give  no  favourable  prospect  of  success.  Some 
mercury  ha«i  been  found,  and  from  the  name  A>:ogue, 
btiiMjg  that  a  village  near  Coenca,  it  is  supposed 
a  mine  of  that  mineral  in  former  times  was  worl 


has  so  increased,  as  now  to  amoofe  to  fO^OOO  p«r- 
eoBCi   ft  cootaiiu  two  cbiuivbe%  Cnv  cdtnwntib  two. 
muHMt'ice^  end  e  hnapftrij  md  eerriee  on  a  < 

able  traflie  with  Guyaquil,  (or  wh»it,  maize,  and 
salted  meat.  Hambato,  a  town  of  10,  (XM)  inhabit* 
ants,  has  suflered  much  from  thu  r< i)n'ul>inas  of 
its  neighbouring  volcana ;  but,  like  liiobamba  and 
Latacunga,  has  soon  recovered,  been  rebuQt,  and 

Surckly  peopled.  In  proceeding  aoiitliward  ft«a> 
luito,  the  plains  about  Hambato  end  Letaennge  eve 
the  first  places  in  which  the  Llamas  or  Peruvian 
beasts  of  burden  are  found.  The«e  animals,  whose 
native  place  is  the  high  mountaiM  -  .  ratniot  endure  a 
warm  climate ;  and  as  some  deep  and  warm  valleys 
intervene  betwixt  this  district  and  Quito,  which  they 
would  never  voluntaiify  pass,  they  are  never  seen  in 
a  wild  etlte  to  Utt  nmh  of  it.  In  Riobamba  they 
are  the  amimei  beeste  of  bntden,  and  eo  general, 
diet  ftw  even  ef  the  Miaiw  we  wMMMt  one  «r 
two  to  carry  hit  baggage  and  fo-xls,  ivhen  he  kei 
occasion  to  travel  from  <me  pW-t  to  anoclver. 

The  next  jiortion  of  the  presidj  iu  y  f  t'  Quito  to  he 
notioed  is  the  city  of  Guyaquil,  and  the  diKtrict 
eurround-s  it.    The  city  is  the  most  importnut 


New 


dkere.  Quito  is  celebrated  for  heviiurbceD  die  mot  eoauncrdel  place  i&  the  I^cific  Ocean  in  the'  whole 
cheseii  by  die  oorpe  of  Spaniili  end  Ftendk  aatoe>    «f  Soatt  Americe,  and  more  ships  are  probably 

who  were  occujpied  in  mcfti«uring  a  degree    loaded  there  for  Europe  than  in  all  the  porta  of  Pent 


of  Oe  meridian  in  17'i'J,  and  the  three  following 
^cars.  T1ic  -iifferings  they  eiidurcil  m  tlu;  nrne7L'^s 
of  the  oj>eration  were  severe,  and  might  liavc  been 
avoide<l  by  executing  the  experiment  on  some  of  the 
level  and  extensive  plains  to  the  CMtwiird  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

tike  praidency  of  Quito  are  several  con« 
tvwiie  end  populous  villages.    San  Me- 
guil  de  Iharn,  which  utan;!^   .m  a  high  culti- 
vated plain,  contains  a  population  of  10,000  per- 
sons.  It  is  somewhat  warmer  than  Quito,  which 
ceuate  the  prodoctioDa  to  smroech  nearer  to  those 
flf  tlto  tropics  ;  it  oontidDt  b  auirdi,  a  college,  and  a 
ttanwij.  Hie  aiaitelriking  natural  curiosity  is  the 
vaDejr  or  flasnie  ef  CSieta,  4900  fleet  in  depth,  al. 
Ways  coveretl  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  (^laliaio 
in   thirty    miles   north  of  Quito,  and  soniewhal 
Li  Jtli  r.     7  he  population  ainouiits  to  1 5, 0(K),  mostly 
white  Croolet ;  but  the  populous  villages  that  sur- 
round it  are  daelty  peopled  by  Indians.  Insomeof 
tliew  vilh^  em  lUDMiein  twrnfi,  tfae  baryiof  pb. 
«M  of  die  ancient  inhebitaMt.  IVae  have  aotoe. 
tines  been  perforated  for  the  hidden  treasure  tlicy 
were  stjpposc<l  to  contain,  and,  tJiough  the  reward  has 
u.-ua'ly  !>iL'C'ii  in,i Ji.'ijuati-  tiitlic  labour,  tin.  V  l!avc  dis- 
covered, among  bones  and  akelettms,  idols  of  gold  and 
jewels,  drinking  vcsiseU  of  earthenware,  tools  of  cap- 
per or  stone,  with  mirrors  of  obeidian  and  poUshcd 
flint.   Latacunga  contains  about  19,000  inliwiitont^ 
«Bd,tllotigh  it  has  been  the  frequeitt  eietiaiaf  tiweoQo 
mlsimts  of  neture,  it  has  always  risen  fton  its  ruins, 
aj;(!  Minn  assumed  a  flourishing  appearance.  Being 
111  a  cdder  climate  than  Quito,  the  character  of  its 
productions  are  conformable.    Large  quantities  of 
cheese,  butter,  and  salted  pork,  are  sent  trom  bence 
to  OujamSIf  ml  dedi  and  bake  are  majiufkcturcd 
tos  moi 

nMetfattamndoM  citartrvfte  ef  im> 
ieeoBitte«d« 


and  Chili.    It  is  in  latitude  2"  19'  «wntii,  and  79*  & 
west  longitude.   Th<  ri .  er   if  the  sime  name  as  the 
city,  is  navigable  for  small  vr;«»<eis  ns  high  as 
hoya,  but  ahipa  of  more  than  250  tona  burden  4 
not  even  eeemd  to  die  city,  but  must  have  ditir  ( 
goto  esntdowB  bybeliei^  •  species  of  raft  ef 
gidar  eanstnietion,  nUdi  ate  peculiar  to  this  pnC 
the  South  Sea.   Hiese  balsas  are  constructed  of 
'  I TV  !i;:Iit  logs  of  woo<l,  the  number  of  wblth  in 
uut'veii,  and  the  centre  one  longer  than  the  others  ; 
these  arc  lashed  parallel  to  each  otlier  by  strong 
ropes  of  bejuco,  but  not  so  cIoac  a-s  absolutely  to 
pttvent  all  access  of  the  water  between  the  logs ;  by 
BMneef  liUiagJuditWkuA  descend  or  asa»kl«f 
tfae  directiOR  ef  Ae  bdlse  mny  require,  they  are  ea> 
nh'c<:\  to  ir.rn  tn  w  indwafd,  to  bear  up,  lie  to,  or  t« 
atctr  lax^t,  as  well  as  any  vessel*  wlwtever.  Such 
is  tlie  buoyancy  of  the  trees  from  which  the  logs  are 
framed,  that  th^  rise  and  fail  witli  tlie  wave*,  and 
scarcely  ever  damage  the  cargo  by  admitting  wa- 
ter between  tiie  epoiof  ef  die  logu  Tlwee.bialsM 
M  evidaiidy  ef  Indten  eemliivenc^  md  bettrr 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  navigation  of  this 
coast  and  river,  than  any  vessels  that  the  Europeans 
have  invcntetl.    The  country  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Guyaquil  is  subject  to  considerable  inunda- 
tions, which,  though  tliey  render  the  soil  fertile, 
tend  to  make  die  eoomiy  estremely  unhealthy,  and 
to  crowd  it  widk  die  ineceto,  regOat,  end  einpliHi 
ottt  animals  moat  noxious  to  eMto*  FeMi*  endle* 
prosies  prevail  extensively,  the  neers  eisem  ssidl 
alligators,  the  air  is  filled  with  muMjuetos,  and  the 
land  pestered  with  snakes  of  all  descriptions.  In 
spite  of  all  these  impe<liments  to  enjoyment,  tin  at- 
traction of  wealth  h»a  drawn  to  this  district  a  con- 
siderable population,  who  overlook  its  infiictions  ia 
dM  panuK  ef  tbe  ndiee  tfam  seek.   Tlie  principeL. 
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cultivation  and  conaequent  exportation  of  it  has  very 
coiii«ideral>ly  increaiiMl.  The  imports,  consistiiig 
principally  of  articles  of  luxury  froci  F.urojx',  have 
usually  amounted  t<>  double  the  exports,  and  the  ba- 
lance has  been  paid  in  the  precious  met&ls  oliuined 
by  mchuge  from  the  mining  districta.  It  haa  been 
dedared  to  be  •  royal  dock,  but  tew  shipB  of  war 
Iwve  been  yet  constructed,  tboudb  the  aijse  and  qu»- 
litie*  of  the  numerous  trees  wmch  grow  would  be 
liiu>t  iichiiirably  adapted  for  that  purpose.  TIutc 
are  uwiiy  irtes  of  a  kind  rcseiiiljliiijf  the  teak  ut'  In- 
dia, and,  like  it,  neither  subject  to  be  injured  by 
worm?  or  the  rot.  The  city  of  Guyaquil  itaelf  cun> 
taiaa  about  24^000  inbabkuta,  but  tbe  diatrict 
anmnd  it  ia  yttj  pofniltma,  *nm»«in;«g  tmnu  nich 
M  Bib*,  Daule,  and  «therR,  of  fVom  400Q  to  5000 
inhabitant.^,  and  thickly  e.-<t,il  ni  ?u  tl  villages,  which 
are  fiUetl  witli  a  Negro  and  Ij.uiaii  population.  The 
buildings  are  mostly  of  >v  o<kI  whitened  with  cali';i- 
reous  rartl),  and  hence  it  has  been  subject  to  great 
conflmcation* ;  but  tlie  new  houtes  being  ibrbidden 
to  be  «OTcrad  with  thatch  or  ahii^Ua^  they  luvenot 
«t  hte  tulkrtd  Awn  duit  odamity.   The  «trects  are 

broad,  well  )>aif<l,  and  the  houses  ha\i'  jii.iz/as, 
v  liich  aflord  to  the  pas.serpers  sliade  t'runi  tlie  \i  r- 
tical  sun.  The  jnibllc  liiiiidiii^ts  are  very  spK-ndid, 
cuiisiisung  of  two  diuretic.*,  Uirce  convents,  u  hotipi- 
tal,  and  a  college,  which  was  founded  by  the  Jeanita. 
The  town-haU  ia  tbe  beat  of  tb*  public  erectiaaaj, 
bang  eatditidwd  within  a  recent  period.  The  dty 
(if  Cuenca  contains  SO.OOO  inhakitjtnt;<,  and  tlic  fruit- 
ful plain  on  which  it  stands  maiulaiuA  an  ciiuid  po- 
jiulalion  ;  beiufj;  higher  than  Guyaquil,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  many  of  Uuwc  circumstances  which  produce 
dj.^comfort ;  it  ia  tolerably  healthy,  and  luib  few  ve- 
nonunu  reptiles  or  inaeeta.  lu  productiona  partake 
falfaer  flf  tte  natuie  of  die  tropical  than  the  tempe- 
nte  lone^  and  it  haa  some  manufactories  of  cotton 
and  woollen*.  It  contain*  three  churches,  four  con- 
vents, two  nunneries,  and  hud  fonuerly  a  coHcije  ofthe 
JcMuits.  The  population  i»  rai^tly  of  Iiuiu-ui  origin, 
witii  a  mixture  of  European  blooci,  but  there  are  few 
if  any  natives  of  Europe  establii»hc<l  in  it.  Lou  or 
Lojo  ia  a  city  of  10,l>U4i  inliabitants,  anif >ng  whom 
are  mom  noUe  fiuniliei.  It  ia  aomewbat  more  ele- 
vated dian  Cncnca,  and  ia  atiQ  more  healthy  ;  it  is 
principally  to  Ik-  noticed  from  its  being  tlie  (ii-triet 
in  winch  the  greate  st  quantity  and  tlic  iH-sit  ktml 
t  i  1  is  touiid.  I  he  Indians  cut  down  the  trees, 
strip  oil  the  bark,  and,  after  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
|iacx  and  prepare  it  for  exportation.  The  Kulujieal 
inaect  is  ibund  in  tiie  district  of  La%»,  but  as  the  in* 
b^Ktants  take  little  pains  to  propagate  or  preaet-ve 
them,  the  quantity  rollected  is  barely  sufficient  f<»r 
the  consumption  of  Uie  dyers  of  Luenca,  and  rone  is 
exported. 

The  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracameroa  is  to  the 
southward  of  Quito,  aiul  eastward  of  Peru.  Ita  ca^ 
pital,  Jaeoj  oantaina  about  4000  iubabitante,  moetlj 
m  tnixtttve  of  Enropeona  jmd  Indiana ;  in  the  Vest 
of  the  province,  thov  are  few  of  any  other  than  the 
unmixed  Indians,  some  of  whom  are  in  subjection 
to  $iMiin,  but  more  are  in  their  savage  Ktate.  It  is 
principally  to  be  regardeil  as  the  district  throu^di 
which,  when  Soutli  America  shall  be  fully  peopled, 
•  oonnection  between  the  oaatem  and  wcileni  aide 
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of  tbe  Continent  may  be  maintained.  In  the  pre<  Vci 
sent  state,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  live 
a  migratory  life,  the  scarcity  of  a  fixed  supp'.y  ijf  " V*' 
pruvijuoiis  forbids  extensive  intcrcour!«,  but  as  all 
the  rivers  of  Jaen  run  into  the  Lauricocha,  or  by 
otiier  channels  to  the  Maranon,  it  is  die  nuMt  eaqr 
passage  from  AoBacijie  Ocean  to  the  Atbntie.  Iw 
communicatian  ia  now  carried  on  by  the  |flst  down 
tlicse  streams.  The  carrier  of  die  letters  securing 
them  on  hi.'-  head,  j)lunjic9  Into  tlie  stream,  which 
citrrit'^  hint  aliiiag,  whilst  he  ucuMiuiuJly  rcits  htm. 
self  on  a  tree,  of  the  bombon  species,  which  he  car- 
ries with  him,  and  which  is  lighter  thjm  cnrV.  In 
this  way  he  passes  tlie  rapids,  and  findhi;,'  smli  i<:o- 
visions  as  the  huts  of  tbe  nativea  afoni,  or  •»  the 
chace  may  yield,  he  carries  the  correspoodince  «i4 

.sjifety  atid  disp.itch.  Tlie  i  li  i,  itr  of  .T.ien  i>  pfne- 
rally  uiihealtiiy,  and  from  tlie  nature  of  the  [X'pu- 
l.itson  and  tlieir  wandering  life,  there  can  be  no  j  r*. 
ductions  to  create  comraeroej  though  tobacco,  if  it 
were  cultivated  to  the  extent  H  adgblt  be,  would  ai> 
rich  the  proviooe  vastly. 

ThetwoprovinoeaMMaynasand  QuaosmijrlieNqi" 
described  at  the  same  time ;  they  .ire  both  at  thf 
e.istern  f<ji»t  of  the  Andes,  and,  v  ithout  defined  li- 
uiits.  -tretcll  across  the  Continent  till  they  unili  with 
the  P(irtuguese  Uuminiuns  in  lirasU.  The  waivier- 
ing  tribes^  that  are  scattered  over  tlieise  imnwnx 
plainsj  have  never  been  aul^ected  to  European  4io> 
minion,  and  have  no  dispositian  to  be  recaiicQed  la 
it,  notw  i{h-.tand;nir  the  efforts  of  numeroOB ■»■«■■ 
ariea  luive  been  direct  ed  to  that  object  The  tribe, 
tary  streams  of  the  Maranon,  or  river  of  .Am-Latn-, 
intersect  these  provinces  in  every  direciiuu.  .Suuj.^ 
with  which  the  mijoihtiest  rivers  of  Europe  will  bear 
no  comparison,  unite  tooethcr  at  various  positioja, 
till  they  at  lengdi  Ann  that  vast  magazine  of  water, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  AtLintic  Ocean judff 
the  Equintictial  Line.  It  is  now  clearly  ascerfian'l 
that  in  one  branch  of  tlu  Rio  Ne;;ro  there  is  a  junc- 
tion between  tlic  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons-  This 
river  rises  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Coqueta,  and, 
after  a  very  long  course,  divides  into  two  rivm,  one 
of  which  runs  to  the  Orinoco,  the  otlier  t"  the  M>- 
ranon,  thus  providing  an  internal  navjgatiMito  be 
Uiicd  at  some  fbture  period  yrhm  die  prswiiW  w 
C  iraccas  and  of  Gnjrana  ibaD  be  note  My  peo- 
pled. 

The  river  Manuion  is  the  most  rein.irT\ahl<  ob- 
ject in  these  provinces.  On  every  side  during  it* 
protracted  courjic  it  receives  numerous  tributary 
streanU)  wlucb,  in  tbe  quantity  of  water  they  con- 
tribute, ftr  surpass  any  of  the  rivers  of  Europe. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the«  are  tlie  ^a"'"'??' 
dia,  llie  iieni,  the  .Madrra,  and  the  Negro,  whidt 
join  it  in  this  pro\inee;  and  the  Apuriinac,  whirh, 
near  the  city  of  Arequipa,  almost  at  its  .source,  nu** 
itself  to  the  imixtrtiuice  of  a  great  river.  It*  wawn 
nm  tbe  ^aoc  of  4500  miles,  and  it  is  suppo^-d  that 
ships  of  400  or  500 tons  burden  might  navigate  it 
fur  iliat  distance.  It  pai^ses  through  the  Ande«»  " 
M  ut'  south  latitude.  The  jKingo,  or  strait  t1ir«i|n 
which  this  river  passes,  is  one  of  the  niosl  -inifttUr 
natural  cuiioaitie*  of  the  distriit.  It  is  suJikiuJ 
contracted  from  iCOO  to  6m  feet  in  breadth,  and 
rushes  with  tremendons  force^  between  stupendtMU 
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perpendicular  rocks,  \^hiih  fonn  &  crevice  eifht 
in  length.   When  M.  CaiidaiiiiDe  pMied  wia 
fimire,  be  mm  onried  irHb  «n  uapetooiitjr  tiiat  ter- 

rififd'  hitn,  till  he  suddenly  emerged  into  an  open 
and  cxteiuive  lake,  from  whence,  owinj?  to  the  force 
of  the  current,  the  iKJssibility  i»r  his  return  was  prv- 
vented.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  thi«  va;»t  river 
are  every  where  correspondent  to  its  length.  At 
Coori,  whei*  it  is  one  mile  and  a  half  in  breadtli, 
Con&nuneeould  find  no  bottom  witb  *1me  of  100  &• 

tJiiiiii-^.  At  the  striiits  of  I'iuixis,  "300  li',i(vucs  fidtu  its 
moutli,  the  tide  is  percpptiWc  hy  the  risini^  of  the 
river  ;  but  sueh  is  the  tjuaiititv  of  water  tliat  nislies 
to  the  sen,  and  such  the  impetuosity  of  its  course, 
that  no  Rait  water  enters  the  river ;  and,  on  the  oan< 
tntrj,  the  fresh  water  enters  the  ocean  in  audi  a 
hnne  aa  to  displace  the  mU  water,  and  it  hat  been 
taken  up  in  a  dnnkaUe  atate  at  9S0  toBm  from  the 
diore.  By  an  estimate,  fminde<1  on  the  actual  mea- 
sureinent  which  Coiidaniiiie  nuide  for  more  than 
I  Son  miles  of  it«  course,  it  will  appear,  Uiat,  in  the 
-l-.)()0  miles  which  it  runs,  its  whole  descent  is.about 
HiiO  feet,  and  that  the  descent  from  the  part  in  which 
tile  tide*  are  fint  visible  is  90  feet  to  the  sea.  It  is 
anlject  to  moik  atentive  iooda^  which  inundale  the 
eonntrf  to  a-  eentiderable  diatanee  ftom  tta  banka 

(luriiijj  the  )>ericxlical  rainy  -eiwons;  but  the  fertility 
communicated  by  it  more  than  compensates  the  tem- 
porary inconvenieiue. 

These  two  provinces  can  scarcely  be  smd  to  poa- 
aaM  atiy  towns ;  for  in  Borja,  thu  capital  of  the 
fliere  are  few  inhabitante,  though  it  la  the  i 
of  the  governor ;  and  Aidndona,  Ae  capital  of  Ae 
other,  lias  not  more  than  700  inhabitants.  There 
are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  missions 
*c-attere(l  over  the  face  of  the  country,  whoso  names 
are  to  be  found  in  the  maps,  but  whose  residents 
aire  flnetuatiiig-and  never  iuinitNHi«. 

It  ia  not  taMf  to  attain  aoopmnr  in  calculating  tfie 
>opuUdon  population  of  a  country,  in  wMm  are  audi  nune> 
■f  the  whpt*  rouB  tribes  of  wild  and  uncivilized  or  half  civilJxed 
/iBaeyali7'  Indians.    The  only  twtiuuite  that  can  approximate 
to  accuracy  is  founded  on  the  ecclesiastical  returns 
of  tile  numbers  tlutt  come  to  confessiwi ;  aiid  tlie 
restUt  of  that  estimate  givea  to  the  whole  vice- 
mjrahjjr  of  New  Gtanadh  a  popolalian  of  8,200j000 


tai^in  of  the  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  correct  ideas  on 
ttm  Wa«».  the  subject  of  the  late  wars  which  luive  raj;e<l  in  New 
Granada,  and  in  the  oUier  \vtxU  of  the  Spani^  trans- 
atlantic dominions,  without  slightly  viewing  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  These  provinces  had 
long  enjoyed  tranquiUify.  The  orders  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  had  been  obeyed  without  haaitatian, 
and  without  examination.  They  had  auftred  many 
privations  from  the  wars  in  which  the  mother  cmm- 
trv  wa.i  involve*!,  but  they  had  home  them  with  j>a- 
tiencc,  and  with  unwavering  loyalty-  When  Bona- 
parte,  liaving  kidnapped  the  royal  family  of  8pain, 
'  ~  Ua  brother  to  the  throne,  one  of  his  first 
to  fin  Ae  council  of  Indiea  with  hia 


I  and  iaaue  ordera  to  die  diffl^rent  govern* 

merits  in  Americi,  announcing  tJie  chanp;e  offamily. 


confirm  niff  iu  their  offices 
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all  the  men  who  filled 


and  attention  to  the  well-being  of  dw  provinces. 
Bafine*  however^)  the  FNnch  vessels,  destined  to 
tbedtfl^Knt  ipiartaira  widi  dieae  dispatches,  could 
be  ready  to  sail,  tlie  spontineoua  movement  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  .Spain  ^ave  a  different  aspect 
to  the  state  of  affiiirs.  ileports  from  all  quarters 
reached  various  parta  of  America,  and  conveyed  in- 
forniatioi)  of  the  eppoaition  which  universally  pre- 
vailed to  Ae  meaMiveB  of  the  impmal  deqiot.  In 
aome  parta  die  impnlae  was  immediately  communi-i 
rated  from  the  jieojile  to  those  who  governed,  and 
I'erdinand  was  proclaimed  king  amidst  universal  hc- 
claiuations.  In  some  parti  tliost-  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  power  hedtated  what  jjart  to  take,  but 
diey,  too,  were  soon  compelled  to  yield  to  the  gene- 
ral wish.  From  the  firat  arrival  irf  the  £ur«peaii  in- 
telligence, •  narked  difixcnoe  waa  to  be  aeen  be* 
twecn  the  snimatad  frenzy  with  which  the  Creoles 
prochumed  Ferdinand,  and  reprobated  the  f  rendi, 
and  the  cold  and  dubimis  manner  in  which  tlie  £q« 
ropean  Spaniards  uttered  the  sMme  language. 

The  viceroys  and  the  other  officers  of  government 
who  had  baoi  appointed  fWnn  Spain,  Uboi^  thqr 
aU  viewed  die  French  domination  widi  abhoiw 
MMce,  were  appdienaiTe  that,  il'  the  peninsula  was 
Bubjected  to  Ole  CorsiGan  dynasty,  and  the  inter- 
course  w  ith  the  colonies  should  be  intcrrujiied,  their 
offices,  if  not  abolished,  would  become  le»s  lucra- 
tive, nn<l  li^ss  authoritative;  and  that,  at  ;dl  events, 
they  should  be  prevented  from  returning  to  Spain, 
to  enjoy  those  large  fortunes  which  they  had  acqui- 
red, or  which  they  anticipated.  The  Cabildoa  of  the 
eorporadoos,  composed  principally  of  nadve  Ameri- 
cans, felt  that  America  was  every  thing  to  them. 
They  had  no  tlioughut  of  residing  in  Spain  ;  and 
though  they  might  not  wish  to  have  their  parent 
state  aubdued  by  a  foreign  conqueror,  yet,  when 
^aead  hi  the  alternative  of  eitoer  submitting  to 
rndaea»  «r  braddiv  all  the  Unka  that  oonnected 
diem  with  Spafai,  IMy  eould  net  hcailatB  to  vnbrace 
the  latter,  which  they  did  not  conader  aa  a  goed« 
but  the  least  of  two  evils. 

I'hc  views  of  the  diti'erent  parties  were  known  to 
eadi  other,  thottgh  all  uuited  in  vows  of  fidelity  to 
Spain,  of  allegiance  to  the  imprisoned  monarch,  and 
a^eciaUv  of  etaenal  attachment  to  the  religion  they 
puilhaaaiL  The  Negroes  and  Indians  remained  quiei^ 
eeoc  Thaf  were  told,  that  the  French  would  rob 
them  of  dieir  religion ;  and,  aa  the  value  they  set  on 
that  was  ecpial  to  their  ignorance  of  its  nature  and 
fountlation,  they  were  re^idy  to  receive  every  im- 
pression unfavourable  to  that  nation,  and  to  unite  ua 
far  as  they  were  able  in  opposing  all  cliange. 

From  uie  end  of  the  year  1808,  till  the  beginning 
of  1810,  the  Central  Junta  hdd  rale.  It  waa,  how- 
ever, fimnd  to  be  unfit  ihrtlie  govennient  of  die  p»i 
ninsula,  and  utterly  incapable  of  directing  the  more 
distant  ufl'airs  of  the  'colonie*.  They  knew  some 
heats  existed  there,  if  not  di  i  t n neM'  j  ;  and,  instead 
of  a  practictd  investigation,  to  which,  tudred,  tltey 
were  incompetent,  they  issued  abstract  declaratiooa 
of  equality,  wliidi  were  of  no  otiier  use  but  to  be 
brought  tbrward  at  a  Iktoie  in  opposition  to 
themselves  or  their  auoeeaeora ;  or  aa  furnishing  sti- 
mulants to  the  Negroea  and  Indiana  to  rise  againat 
bodidMEnMiiainiMddieCfMlMh 
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lirm  of  pq\iAlitv,  whatever  -wja  mi:*nt  by  it  by  th^ 
Junta,  WM  by  no  iTHtans  »ccepUble  in  America. 
'The  Spmiiods  and  the  CtetAa,  thovgh  mont  ▼iru- 
iMtly  mniiMtd  lo  ««^  atber,  were  opfiowd 
to* deem  wUi^  if  jnteivratod  mctmdStg  u>  the 
letter,  gmvc  «qiial  rt|^  uu  e%Md  powcr  to  dw 
gntded  castCT  &»  to  their  own  dais.    Even  those  of 

tiir  ini\i:tl    r.tCCS,   who    «])pri). idled    liean-.l    1.)  flic 

white*,  leii  tadicnant  that  those  a  Uttle  darker 


wera  labUtaf  k  dw  wikb 
iif  all  parties  in  America,  when  M 
Eujmf>e  eatprcMed  any  opinion,  bat  e  wuh  fcr 

mittri  11  ('<■>,  .111(1  v,IiiT)  no  ]ii«rtv  in  Arnrrica  was  sufli- 
cieiitiy  «Kil  to  mgge-st  prHCtical  reaiedies,  the  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  all  was  lost  in  Spain,  that  the 
Fnodi  had  «rmrm  tlie  whnle  Pe nimiila,  and  ail  auo 
theritiea  iheM  had  at  hngth  submitted.  Such  were 
the  eufjfsratad  nfatls  vhidl  yeneralljr  prevail«d, 
and  remained  knf  uwcwrtrrifated  by  any  authority. 
The  port  of  Catlir.,  tlic  wih  one  rernaining  to  the 
firaf^^t  of  the  j^vernini  iit,  «  it  shut,  to  prevent 
jiremature  intelligence  ;  an  1.  trdn  Hii^  jii  ecaution, 
evary  rcpwt  reached  America  with  additions  of 
<UwHlw%  wii|ain)il  at  every  stage  in  its  drcoitous 
Mate.  It  it  iheri,  wvBideifid  ths^  dmqghoiit 
AflKvloe,  the  hnprearfan  beoame  general  ihetllMj 
must  henceforward  d<TM  n-l  t  n  themselves  alone,  and 
endeavour  to  ado^>t  &utli  mtasures  as  silouid  most 
eifectuiilly  prevent  the m  t  rm  falling  HNdv  tlM  4l>> 
mitiioii  ot'  the  Frendi  ruler  of  ^>pain. 

In  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the  Europeans  were 
aalifiiintlj  powerfU^^irli^jiiR^^iffit  tnftunce,  to 

in  every  ot^  part,  aascmbUes  actuated  by  fiMr, 

by  fiiry,  and  hy  love  of  novelty,  met  and  tuoinl- 
tu  ju-l\  ( liii.-.<  delejfate^,  who  asaumed  tlie  iwivc- 
r«ign  power,  but  exercised  it  in  Uie  u&iue  of  her- 
jjnanq  When  these  aasemblies  met,  they  hsd  no 
mevkody  settled  prindplei^  aad  no  practical  plans. 
They  aeon  became  nvelfad  in  diftculties,  and  dif. 
farantpartieB  had  taoeune  to  anna.  ThaanDieaa 
and  fcelings  of  some  towns  In  eadtprovtnoe  dUfered 
i'l■o:l^  others;  and  military  invasions  of  each  otlier 
were  adopted,  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute.  The 
whole  of  the  jirovinces  were  in  arms,  hikI  had  ai*- 
•umed  a  aemi^ndependenoe,  before  a  new  Uidy  in 
Cadis  wai  aBBMmccd  to  them  as  the  acknowledged 
Inal  giinmamm  af  the  aaall  paitko  af  Spaa 
amidi  yt^  remained  unanbdned  by  die  French, 
rnwrnvi  of  Previously  to  the  cnteTing  of  the  French  troop* 
the  Hnolu.  into  Andalusia,  ami  tin-  di^rptTsion  of  the  Central 
tiooMjr  ipi.  Junts,  the  heatK  whic  fi  [>rr\  ulcd  in  South  America 
had  been  smothered;  but  tiw  intelligence  of  that 
transaction  cnaad  the  flane  instantly  u>  burst  fofdit 
and  with  peittna  nwaa  ftrfaw,  fteas  havii^  bam 
long  Ruppresaed.  Tilia  wmfftiim  took  phee  in  J*, 
nuary  1810.  <"nr;trrnc,  na  tile  nearejst  nlace  to  Eu- 
rope, first  received  the  intelligence.  It  liad  been  al- 
•  tinwt  the  only  portion  of  South  America  wliich  had 

held  much  oonununication  with  Eit^Und,  and  with 
dia  United  Sutcs  of  America.  It  bad,  from  that 
I  a  aaaca  ftae  tfin/tf  aod  had 


of  AnduluBia  ■was  V.nnwn  in  C&T&cca,  wnd  iramc*!;.  Utt 
atel^  turbulent  assemblages  were  convened  in  the 
capital,  who,  with  little  care  in  the  selection,  aa- 
pointed  a  junta  to  "  preserve,"  as  they  stated,  "  tae 
province  for  their  ung,  to  nrotect  the  CathJic 
fiulh,  to  all  die  projects  or  the  French  Eomw 
or,  and  to  preserve  an  asylum  for  such  Spaniards  as 
sliiiiild  ]irffi.'r  freedom  in  AriU'iic.i,  to  the  glavery  r.nd 
irrcligion  which  France  dispersed  in  Europe."  i  hij 
Junta  was  compoeed  almost  wholly  of  Creoles ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  were  instaUed*  and  in  possession  of 
undefined  power,  they  seiaad  die  vkeixHr  and  the 

eeramony,  triBsponed  them  to  the 

Unite<l  States.  With  a  hn^.rc  ch.'irnctiTistic  of  wjrh 
asftemblies,  they  instuuly  dtxreed  the  ahobtion  of 
the  most  efficient  taxes,  and  tlms  destroyed  the 
whole  revenue,  whilst  they  increased  the  expendi- 
lan^  bf  anniaf  the  population,  and  left  themselvea 
■0  laaource  bnt  confiscation  and  pNMcriptiM^  ta 
which  they  fi]>cedily  had  recourse.  Twagh  dM 
Junta. of  the  capital  t^ni^  ,i--iiii;<?(!  :?nvrrriqii  and  Iri. 
dependent  power,  and  at-ted  iqnm  ili.it  j_->-iiuiption 
AS  far  a«  they  coidd  in  their  dccret  -.  yet  -<  \cth1  of 
the  jmivinces  refused  to  submit  to  the  overbearing 
authority  of  the  capital.  Cumana,  the  scoond  city 
m  waalth  and  pnyqlation^  chose  a  Junta  icr  itself, 
and  icAiead  to  aet  wiA  dv  capital,  except  v^mmi 

terms  of  equality  ;  whilst  Nfaracavbo,  Valencia,  and 
Coro,  absolutely  refu»ed  to  join  them,  ami  resolved 
lo  ni'iintain  their  connection  and  dcpt mlniK  t  \^  .ih 
the  r^^cy  and  Cortes  at  Cadix.    Armies  wen 
formctl,  and  marched  to  attack  those  wha  new  »• 
williDf  toaolcr  iatoANTahitiion.  Thammuiw  af 
die  Junta  af  Caneeai  ban^  liltatt  viAmaiavia. 
lencethan  judgment,  all  failed,  and  their  armies  were 
defeated  and  dispersed.  Whilst  the  turbulent  spirits 
of  the  city  of  Caraccas  wcrr  dm-  plunging  tl»e  pro- 
vince  into  all  tlie  mi^erie^  ot  a  civil  war,  they  took 
great  nains  to  excdte  similar  movements  in  New 
Granada.   The  inhabitants  of  that  cnoatiy  tm 
less  disposed  to  insarrection ;  and  it  waa  aat  till 
three  months  after  the  revolution  in  Cararicai^  diat 
any  similar  movement  took  place  in  Santa  F6  de 
B(^^ota,  the  capital  of  New  (iranada.    In  Ti:!y,  a 
public  meeting  appointed  a  Junta  of  its  mo«t  re- 
K}>ectable  Creole  intiabitants.  'I'his  body,  when  they 
met,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  regenor  of 
Cadiz,  chose  the  Viceroy  as  the  president  of  tacir 
bodljr,  and  ooofinaad  the  authority  «f  the  Aadianct^ 
and  die  other  nu^btrates.  After  a  short  time,  how- 
ever,  the  turbulent  people,  in-tiLrnti  fl  by  tlic  tnnissa- 
rie«  fVom  Caraccas,  cauaed  a  commotion.    The  pre- 
tence for  this  was,  that  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the 
destruction  of  liberty,    i'be  populace  overawed  the 
nawl^.installed  Junta,  who,  with  little  in<|uiry,  and 
Jio  tnal»  decreed  the  hanishmiaitaf  the  Vicawy>  Ae 
ABdienoe,andlii«edtar  megistratee.  Theaafliarity 
of  tl!(  regency  of  Cadiz  muh   then  i!i-n\T''.r  rd.  nnd  thf 
viiriKUH  ])r(>vinc<'s  of  the  victri>vaiiv  wert  niviteil  lo 
send  de|)utie!t  to  the  capital,  to  unite  in  a  general 
tarn.  Tuiya,  Pamplona,  Caaanare,  Chuoo,  Antioquiiw 


Socorro  Neyva,  and  Mar iquita,  joined  in  the  project, 
and  aant  their  deputies,  whilst  Santo  Macto  noaitiva' 
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jjecially  San  Gil,  Cartliaj^cnn,  (jirou,  and  Mompox, 
.  formed  petty  states  in  their  respective  districts,  in- 
dependent alike  of  Spain  jtnd  of  tlic  juntu  of  the  ca- 
mtal.  An  ionilTcctiaa  bad  broken  out  in  Quito. 
8oni«  troops  from  Lima  had  suppressed  it ;  but,  as 
tlie  iiihaliitinits  wi  ic  avi-rsc  to  the  superiority  of  Li- 
ma, the  viceroy  ac(juicsC4.-d  in  the  cstablishniL-nt  of  a 
jLiiit;!,  which  acknowledffed  obedienci'  to  the  reiri-n- 
cy  of  Cadiz,  and  preserved  tlie  trautiuillity  ol  that 
impovtaml  portion  of  tlie  country,  whil&t  die  more 
nardiem  jNtfto  mw  nflbriag  all  the  bamm  which 
*  Fevolutum  can  mfliet,  when  a  rade  and  ftrodout 
populace  arc  the  principal  aLtnrs.  (Juito  was  not 
doomed,  like  Caraccas  and  Saiitji  1'l-,  to  havu  all  its 
ni.igi sir.it*  s  tj-aiisporictj  by  the  dit  isioti  ot'tho  popu- 
lace ;  and,  therefore,  a  de^^ee  of  order  ban  been  con- 
tinued, which  now  gives  it  a  prosperl^,  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  dittricti  which  were  at  once  deprived 
all  tfw  audraritiet  to  which  tfaey  had  been  acciu* 
tamed  to  look  up. 

A  civil  war  commenced  to  Kulxltu-  ihuse  places 
meMotihe  which  aimed  at  independent  e,  or,  accorihjig  to  tlieir 
Civil  War.  own  langtia^,  reoolvetl  on  a  government  of  ieder*- 
tive  republics.  After  much  savi^  Wlifive,  tfieie 
fedenlute  wcieaulidued,  and  n  oangraai  waa  aitfiMr 
bled.  Diiqnites  aroae  among  the  mmahen  about 
their  noriun.ition,  and,  with  a  few  impracticable  de- 
treis,  t)i(:y  soon  sejwirattd,  without  allaying  tlie  fcr- 
nu-Jit,  or  siiripciKlini;  tJie  gi'iHTiJ  lUMllilttiei!i  that  CO* 
vcrod  the  face  ol*  the  countrj. 

The  separation  of  the  lixat  COi^reaa  took  place 
within  six  months  of  the  ounnMneement  of  tin  in- 
annvction,  in  DecHnber  1810,  or  January  1811,  and 
leflt  tlic  whiile  ciMintry  suffering  under  intetnal  ho^ 
tilitifN  <>l  iht:  iniMt  tcrocicjus  <lescription. 

During  die  year  1811,  Tacon,  the  SpanLnh  go- 
Ternor  of  I'opayan,  maintained  a  feeble  resistanoe ; 
but  at  length  he  liberated  and  organized  Uic  negfO 
^•▼ea,  and,  at  die  head  of  these  binck  jnyaltsts,  an> 
tioyed  the  feiniblieanB  on  the  side  of  Psatos,  whilst 
the  jMoplf  fif  Maracaybo,  and  of  Satita  Marta,  conti- 
Uiu-d  thi-ir  upposition  in  two  other  (piartcr^.  This 
aj)position  of  die  royalists  octasione*!,  however,  hut 
tritiidg  evils,  when  compared  with  the  sufferings 
which  the  different  pertiai  of  the  republiiCKiB  ioflkfe- 
ed  on  each  other. 

Another  cuiigi  tills  WM  aaseinbledj  oonsistuig  of  the 
rcprcirfiViiivf  s  of  I'ani])lon,i,  Tuoja,  Neyv.a,  Carthn- 
gina,  unci  Antiocjuia,  whikt  an  as«cnihl\  ,  under  the 
title  of  Colegio  Electoral  (.'ort\t[lniiintf,  sat,  dipiite<l 
by  Uie  province  of  Santa  Fe,  now  caUed  by  ihcm 
Qindinaniarca.  Each  of  these  bodies  formed  pro- 
jects of  oonstitutknaj  but  neither  would  accept  that 
thutted  by  the  odier.  It  would  be  tireimne  to  ^ve 
e^'cn  the  lirieft  st  al)>ti  ac-t  ofllie  projects  and  the  ar- 
guini  nts  of  llie  J)urtK'^^,  wiiidi  are,  however,  re- 
c<u-d.  <i  in  most  voluminous  state  pa]icr-i.  'I'lie  con- 
grtaut  ui'  Cundinatuarca,  Crom  fear  ol  the  jtupuiuce  of 
its  capital,  removed  its  sittings  to  Tunja.  Whilst 
there,  they  choae  for  their  president  one  Narino,  who 
had  been'a  spectator  of  the  French  Bevolntiao,  aiid 
who  had  returned  to  his  native  province  full  of  the 
jwroject*  and  language  to  which  it  gave  birtli.  Ha- 
vi:!;.'  the  coininand  of  the  troops,  hi'  jjroceeded  to 
disperse  the  congress ;  but  the  division  dispatched 
Ibr  tint  pnipoae  wAiaed.  to  a«^  eo4' auddenly 
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ging  i'iidos,  declared  for  tlie  congress.  N&rino  luid  New 
still  a  considerable  force  whicli  wtis  attached  to  him ;  ^raaada. 
more  than  equal,  indeed,  to  the  jjart  that  had  desert- 
ed  him.  Thie  congresa  vetted  the  command  of  the 
army,  which  opposed  Narino,  in  Baniya.  the  officer 
employwl  to  di^solM-  tlu  ni,  and  who  was  accused  of 
having  been  %vithdra\Mi  from  liis  olMxlience  to  .\ari» 
no  by  a  consith-rable  bribe. 

A  civil  war  now  spread  over  the  country.  Nari^ 
no  wai>  twice  defeated ;  ead,  in  conseciueiice  of  i^ 
the  army  under  Baraya  wat  enabled  to  besiege  San- 
ta F§,  tlie  capiul,  which  was  possessed  by  the  par- 
tlzaiis  of  Narino.  That  diief  proposi  d  to  siirreuder 
upuii  terms  which  the  be^icgt^ra  rti'u!it;d.  It  w^b  at- 
tempted to  be  stormed ;  but  the  besiegers  were  re- 
pulsed with  such  loes,  that  their  army  was  dispersed, 
only  a  small  diviaion  ntaking  good  iti  letreak  to 
Tuqia. 

-    Whilst  Aeae  events  were  passing  in  the  centre  of 

the  viceroyalty,  tlie  southern  part  became  i  ipially 
agitated.  The  city  (jf  Quito  had  a  junta,  and,  we 
have  before  stated,  aeknowledt;ed  tlie  authority  of 
the  n^Hcy  of  Cadiz.  From  tlic  turbulent  state  of 
the  populace,  it  could,  however,  scarcely  keep  the 
fill!  ewciBe  of  authority.  The  royalist  nrovince  of 
Cuenca,  which  adjoined  it,  had  organisea  a  military 

force.  Tlie  re|.'ency  at  Cadiz  Iiad  nominated  &  new 
governor  ol  Quito,  wiio  ^  as  ese()rted  to  his  govern- 
ment by  a  body  of  troops  li  uni  Lima.  The  junta  of 
Quito,  though  willing  to  receive  a  governor  from 
Cadis,  .wonld  not  permit  hfan  to  enter  witli  the  royal 
tiooiM,  and  ibrmed  an  army  to  oppose  him-  The 
troops  fipoffi  Cuenca,  and  those  from  Lima,  after  some 
opjKJNition,  took  Quito,  and  inst.d!ed  tlie  new  go- 
vernor, lie  ijutnediutely  iiuumeiueil  opirutionn 
against  the  republic.uis.  Upon  this,  the  cni)^rr(,,s  ^nd 
Narino  suddenly  adjusteti  their  disputes,  and  l)C  waei 
placed  in  tlie  coiiuiiand  of  the  united  anny  to  oppose 
the  ^1)1111^18  from  the  south.  Narino,  at  the  heaid  Qf 
8000  men,  engaged  the  royal  army,  Gonunanded  1^ 

Sauinno,  and  defeated  it  ;  but  it  rallied,  was  ri-in- 
forctd,  and  fought  two  other  battles  with  siinihir 
success.  By  the-s<'  events  Narino  b«'canie  master  of 
Popayan^  and  lH--gaii  to  organize  something  like  a  gv- 
veniment.  The  royalists  were  dispersedj  rathertmUv 
destroyed,  and,  redrii^  to  the  ingpregnable  ummuip 
tains  of  Paelos,  maintained  an  incurstve  and  |iredai> 
tory  >sarfare.  Narino  followed  them  to  their  for- 
tresses, and  carried  die  strong  position,  called  Alto 
de  Ju.maniba,  but  with  proili j.'ions  loss.  He  advan- 
ced to  attack  the  town  of  Fastos;  but  a  rcjiort,  m 
the  nument  of  oonunencing  the  aasault,  that  he  was 
taken  prieoncr,  having  ipreed  among  his  troopi^  it 
product  oonfb^on.  The  royalists  suddenly  became 
tile  assailatitji,  and  dia))ersed  the  irregular  troops  he 
commanded.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  ami  with 
hill)  the  hopes  of  success  to  the  southward  (»f  Po- 
payan  terminated.  Mis  life  was  g|iart.-d ;  he  wa* 
conducted  to  Quito,  Uience  to  Lima,  and  has  since 
been  transferred  to  Spain,  where  he  is  said  to  be 
ehainBd  for  life  tu  one  uf  the  dungeons  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cadiz.  The  event  that  terminated  hia  career 
ha)>)>cncd  in  June  ISIi. 

\Ve  have  alre.-uly  stated  tint  Carthagena  had,, 
when  tile  dibturbances  first  began,  declined  joining 
tlie  pavty  that  hid  predominated  in  the  cn^taL  Tha 
S  z 
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Hew     province  of  farthapena  conUins  a  population  of 
220,000  s  .uls.  (if  whom  about  iJ4,00O  reside  in  the 
city  of  thut  namt'.     In  AuL:!i>t  IMO  a  jutit;(  w.is 
convoked,  consisting,  as  in  most  othtr  plactis,  priii- 
Ctpally  of  nicinberM  nf  the  Cabilrlo.    The  suUuirity 
of  the  regency  of  Cadix  wm  acknowk^ged  in  tbdr 
decrees,  but  mey  rebaeA  to  Teodv*  a  gvwmm  «p« 
pointed  by  that  body,  and  tl\iis  bccan»e  embarked  in 
tile  revolution.    Early  in  1811,  like  the  other  coin- 
inuiiiiics,  ilii^'  began  to  arm  the  population.  The 
junt^.  ill  February  of  that  year,  was  debating  on  aome 
riej;ul,tUous  of  the  araied  force,  trhen  the  tvoa|ia  n>> 
voltetl,  and  diaaolved  the  aaaemblr.   A  new  ■wcm 
bly  was  more  niddl|;entto  the  Mildiery ;  and,  becaUM 
tlic  to-wn  of  Moinpor  rlifl  not  nc-qnif"^i->'  in  thoir  mea- 
sures, ajid  wiishtxl  to  l>e  r<']>re>ctifi'il  in  thr  congrcAS 
previous  to  their  nlu  vin;;  it,  it  m  as  attacked,  taken, 
and  the  principal  inhabitanta  impr:-<>ii('(l  or  banish- 
ed.   InNofCmber  1811  an  inHurrcitioti  compelled 
iSt»  angnu  to  dedare  aU  connection  betwoen  the 
intmnee  and  Sptm  to  be  termhialed,  and  demanded 
a  rc])ub!icau  for.stitution.   War  -vr.i^i       ietl  on  with 
SaJiUi  Mart.T  on  one  <>\Ae  ;  a  si.-vtr  nt  itiier  of  peace 
nor  of  war  I'vistrd  with  Saiit;i  Fi',  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  in  denouncing  them  as  rel)cl:^,  had 
interdicked  all  their  ctmimerce.    Tlie  sufferings  of 
die  pnmnoe  were  great,  and  their  apprebenaiaM  in- 
creaaed,  first,  by  the  disputes  between  Narino  and 
the  congress  of  Sant.i  Fi\,  and  afterward--,  liy  the  de- 
feats which  were  cxpcrieiuccl  whfn  tlmse  opponents 
united  against  the  r<>vali-.ts.    By  a  c  onvulsive  effort 
they  coaauere<l  Santa  Marta  ;  but  the  atrocities  prac- 
tiied  bjr  weir  troops  excited  the  inhabitants  to  rise 
H|Min  them,  and  drive  them  out ;  and  receiving  rein- 
loroemente  from  Pottobdlo,  Havana,  and  Maracaybo, 
they  weri-enaWtsl  to  repel  >e\  t  ral  -ub'^eijiicnt  att.icks 
The  whole  of  the  year  ISl.'i  ^\  a-  (Kcupird  liv  these 
«ucces«ive  event*,  durlni,'  wiiieli  a  i  imstitntion  had 
been  fomied,  wliich,  however,  was  ju-vor  to  <kr  put 
in  execution  as  to  protei-t  the  inhnbitanta  from  the 
lyiamiyof  diemobofthe  capitaL  The  govcmmenl;, 
baring  no  revemie,  and  eonnticatiaTui  bavins  ceaaed 
to  be  productive,  i^^ued  j>aprr  nvitn  v,  which  soon 
liecame  of  no  value,  and    itl»  no  autlioritv  to  enforce 
•    <)l)edieiice,  remained  tor  t  wo  yer.rs  in  a  s'.itr  ot'  stub- 
born helpkssness,  till  they  were  ronsecl  from  their 
lethtrgy  Dgraa  aMadcmade  on  them  firom  .Santr  h  e, 
irhoee  amj  had  eroued  thepiovinoe  and  invested 
the  dty,  -when  a  formidable  force  from  Spm'n,  in 
1815,  appeored  on  the  coa«t. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  province  of"  rararca-!, 
who'e  revolutionary  ]iro;rress  was  proC(  (  (hni;  \v]{h 
great  rapiditj,*.  Ai*  «<HMja«»  every  vestige  of  licpendance 
npon  Spain  was  destroye<1,  attcmpt<i  were  made  to  re- 
duce tKe  neighbouring  iirovincea  to  tlw  authori^  of 
tiien'  congress.  A  fireni  attack  upon  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Coro  was  made  by  an  ariny  of  3000  iiu  ri,  hut  it 
failed  in  its  object*,  aud  n  tiu  tird  in  a  tt  ite  ol  L-reat 
dborganization.  General  Miraiuia  m  i  le  his  aj  pear- 
ance  on  the  stage  of  his  native  country,  t'rom  which 
be  bad  been  absent  more  thnn  thirty  years.  On  his 
arrival,  by  the  assiatance  of  EnMao,  he  established  a 
dob  mider  the  tide  of  Sodeiad  Patriofica,  which 
first  directed,  and  then  overturn n:!,  the  ju!;ta.  It  as- 
aumcd  extrtivagant  authority,  issued  its  decisions  in 
the  most  fenrngbary  Um,  iMtHwted  noctunial 


searches,  secret  trials,  and  summary  cienjtions.  Xn 
Under  pretences  of  plots  against  liberty,  tlu  rulust  CaaJt 
inh.ahitants  were  eitlier  put  to  death  or  h.niislial,'^**^ 
and  lljeir  rtFecls  eoiiliscjiteil  to  the  public.  Tlic  titv 
of  Valencia  had  n  !  u^t d  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
die  oapitaL  Miranda  waa  diapatdted  with  a  fimi 
to  anbdne  h.  The  first  eflbrtiaikd,  bur  bdnfirin. 
force<l,  he  at  length  cjiptured  that  city,  ;aid  with  four 
tliousand  men  made  iiu  vuisucecsstiil  attempt  upon 
Coro.  The  year  JSll  was  occupied  by  these 
rations,  and  by  the  attempt  to  form  a  constitutujo. 
They  had  possession  of  the  whole  country  except 
Goto  with  iu  diatrict,  and  die  fiMtreaa  of  Poito  Cafsl* 
loon  the  aea  coast  No  enemy  had  attadced,  tar  wm 
prepared  to  nttiu  k  them  ;  their  own  ititernal  disscn- 
tions  were,  liowever,  more  dis-istripus  thaji  Llic  most 
t'crocious  fureiirn  i\^c,  The  revenue  waa  destroyed, 
confiscations  could  Lh-  no  longer  practised,  the  paper 
money  they  had  Imuc-d  was  no  longer  of  any  value, 
ft  maximum  that  had  been  laid  on  provisiona  had 
inoduced  seardty,  and  no  authority  was  obeysd  hot 
that  called  the  voice  of  tlie  jKHiple.  A  negotiation 
ha<l  been  opened  ■»  illi  New  Granada,  witli  the  pro. 
jL-ct  of  uniting,  under  one  federal  po\  crnnicflt,  those 
two  pro\'inces,  which  were  each  so  dii»united  inter* 
nally,  that  neither  could  dejicnd  on  ita  inhabitant 
eoKMyiqg  with  any  stipnlationa  that  might  be  m* 
toailly  settled  between  them*.  The  dergy  had  itlt 
joined  the  insurrection.  A*  lorr£»  as  the  object  was 
to  prevent  tlic  j)roviiiccti  from  becon>  ing  isubject  to 
France,  and  by  tliat  subjection  to  risk  the  los^s  nf 
their  religion,  and  the  eoiolument«  by  which  it  wai 
supported,  the  body  of  the  priests,  both  tec  ukr  acd 
regular,  fiivound  tae  Ciuae  of  the  junta.  In  a  abort 
period  die  wealth  of  the  diordi  wnt  deemed  a  ftlr 
auxiliary  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  aiul  tolerallnn  to 
other  faitli'J  than  the  Catholic  was  prtjjectfd.  The 
cli  TiLTy  Ix'canu'  alarmed  .'it  tlic  irmovations,  and  with 

a  bigotry,  which  wjtii  aasisted  by  the  practice  of  aa* 
ikuhr  confession,  instilled  into  the  pofadation  >B* 
ikvoanble  views  of  the  doigne  of  um  ndby  pai^ 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  on  the  26tli  ^farch  181S, 
the  aniverfHijy  <jf  the  day  ou  which  the  revolution 
had  commenced,  tlie  province  was  visited  with  a 
trcniendou.'*  eartliquake.    In  its  progress  many  dtiea 
were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  human  lives,  eapccM* 
ly  of  the  public  finctionariea  and  the  nilitarfj 
a^tgmented  from  its  oeeunnng  on  a  religions  &«tivs], 
when  the  cr''c;iter  part  of  them  were  in  the  church** 
cnipioywl  in  the  celebration  of  the  rites  appr<jprijite 
to  the  day.    The  depots  of  arms  and  of  ainjminiiMn, 
as  well  as  the  barracks,  were  thrown  down,  and  tb« 
instruments  of  war  buried  in  tlie  rumii  The  priests 
repKaented  this  calamity  w    danawlnition,  thai 
the  Deity  was  opposed  to  the  revdution  ;  and  Huf 
were  favoure<l  in  their  interpretation  of  Oie  fvcnt, 
by  thc'circunistance  ot  tlie  greatest  suffering  Ixiug 
exjx'ricnced  in  those  places  which  had  been  most 
fervent  in  the  revolt ;  whilst  Coro,  Valencia,  and 
other  places  which  had  oppose*!  it,  had  cither  wholly 
escaped,  or  been  alichny  ii^wred  1^  the  viaitatno. 
The  .Spanish  Gencrri  Monteverde  Bad  been  aenl 
from  (  adi/  with  a  commission,  but  with («:t  troops; 
he,  however,  collected  a  handful  of  men ;  terror  dis- 

■mad  tlie  ftwtnwpi  under  lOmide,  wbo  fdhaid 
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to  fight,  and  iheroyalials,  }mned  bydieindepeaadent^ 

will)  ragerly  flocked  to  rujiport  tne  cause  which  was 
reprcsentctl  as  favoured  l)y  Heaven,  soon  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  whichj  by  Aug^ust 
1812,  was  reduced  to  submission.  The  cruelties 
exercised  bjr  the  rojiJist^  under  the  plea  of  re- 
tilutifla,  -were  cueeinve;  end  tbe  Temtile  popit- 
lace  of  die  hargt  towne,  after  •  year  of  quiet  eo* 
durance,  discovered  dispositions  to  renew  the  revolt. 
The  first  i  l)\illitioii  of  popular  fury  was  displayed  at 
Cumann,  the  second  city  in  Venezuela-  An  insur- 
rection burst  fortli,  which  drew  towards  it  Monte- 
Terde  with  his  tMOp*.  He  W«s  unsuccessful,  and 
retired  to  bring  reiiifat«aiienta>  He  itwde  a 
■eeond  attenupt,  bnt  widi  ■  worse  rendt.  He  was 
not  only  repulsc<l.  l)ut  Miltscfjiu'ntly  dcfcatet!,  and 
thus,  in  the  beginiui^  of  1S13,  the  royalist^  \\  ere  ex- 
pelled from  the  eastern  division  of  tlie  couHlry. 

^^')lilst  this  operatioo  was  proceeding  in  tlie  pro- 
Tince  uf  Caaunu^  a  HIMt  formidable  enemy  to  Spain 
made  his  upemDce  on  tbe  theatre  of  war.  Dm 
Stnon  Bolimr,  a  natifie  of  Caneeas,  was  dq>uted, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reTolution,  to  upply  to 
the  British  government  for  assistance  ;  he  returntd 
from  his  niis*ion  wliilst  Miranda  ruled  in  Venezuela, 
and,  from  disgust  at  that  officer,  bad  been  a  specta- 
tor rather  than  an  actor  in  the  commotiooa  of  bis 
countrj.  After  the  eaitbq|iialccy  he  waa  qnointed 
connnandaBt  of  Puerto  Cafallo,  and  upon  the  sur- 
render of  that  fortress  to  the  royalists,  he  apparent- 
ly  submitted  to  Monteverde.  He  repaired  to  Cura» 
90a,  where  lie  formed  a  connection  "Ith  Brion,  a 
native  of  tliat  island,  which  has  since  led  to  an  im- 
portant alliance,  and  procured  him  maridne  co> 
operation.  Bolivar  paaaed  to  Caithagena,  and  was 
employed  by  the  republicans  of  that  city  in  their 
operations  against  Santa  Marfa  and  tlie  othi  r  royal- 
ist provinces.  Wliiisl  tliti  Congress  of  New  Grana- 
da wui  silting  at  Tunja,  Bolivar  0[)plied  to  them  for 
some  troops  to  assist  in  rescuing  Venezuela  from  the 
hands  of  tbe  Spaniards,  llicy  committed  six  hun- 
dred men  to  his  command,  and  with  them  he  began 
his  operations  from  tlie  westward,  at  the  time  the 
revolt  broke  out  at  Cumana.  The  conduct  of  botli 
parties  bad  been  sanguinary  beyond  tiie  ordinary  li- 
mits of  modem  warfare;  but,  from  this  period,  it  ex- 
hibited a  ferocity  unexampled  in  recent  periods.  No 
quarter  was  given  on  eiUier  side  in  battle,  uhI  the 

C'  oners  taken  in  small  parties  or  in  towns  were  um- 
aly  put  to  death.  Bolivar  advanced  with  his  bat- 
talion from  Tunja,  and  liaving  surprised  a  detach- 
ment of  Ute  royalists  at  Cucuia,  was  joined  by  large 
rarties  of  migratory  horsemen  from  the  province  of 
oartnas.  He  made  a  rapid  progress  j  the  Spaoiaidji 
either  flying  htfyft  him,  or  being  defeated  when 
their  inferior  number  presented  any  resistance.  At 
length  a  considerable  bod^'of  horse,  who  had  been 
engaged  by  Monteverde  m  tbe  royalist  cause,  sud- 
denly abandoned  him  and  joined  the  invaders.  Boli- 
oootinued  to  press  on,  every  place  in  bis  pro- 
gress  fimnmng  his  enterprise  tUl  he  reached  tiie 
eapitd.  When  near  die  iMf  tif  Caracoas,  tbe  Rpa- 
nish  officer  who  coramardcd  thrre,  nftl-red  to  evacu- 
ate, if  suflered  cpiietly  to  repair  to  La  Guyra,  which 
port  was  held  by  the  royalists. 

Thus  the  whole  of  Venezuela  was  again  in  the 


htndb  of  the  patriota  at  Ae  end  of  Angoat  tSl9, 

except  the  two  ports  of  La  Cuyra  and  Puerto  Cn- 
vallo,  the  latter  of  which  was  besieged,  but  resisted, 
and  formed  a  rallying  point,  Irom  wl  1  r  cl  ^icire- 
Terde  made  furious  and  mosNt  Kucccssful  (tallies,  till 
die  besiegmg  army  was  compelled  to  retreat.  For 
Bone  time  after  this  siege  was  raised  th«  warlike  «pe> 
mtioos  languished,  and  a  political  fittve  was  aeted  by 
Bolivar.  When  the  Congress  of  New  Granada  placed 
some  troops  under  tbe  command  of  thai  clmf,  it  was 
with  a  positive  injimclion  to  place  the  power  he 
miglit  acquire  iu  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Assem* 
bly  of  Caraccas.  lie  called  an  assembly  all  nominaU 
cd  by  bioiself ;  and  wJien  comrokedj  in  January  ISl'^ 
one  of  his  paitisans  addreased  the  inenibMa,  stalbg 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hand!«  of  Bolivar  a*  I<*ng  as  hostilities  with  Spain 
sliould  continui-.  None  durst,  or  at  Icait  none  did 
object  to  thiii  proposal.  He  was  declared  sole  Dic- 
tator of  Venezuela,  until  the  union  could  he  effected 
with  New  Granada,  wlien  both  wore  to  be  Joined  in 
one  repahlican  government,  and  hia  authority  waa 
tlien  to  cease,  and,  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  to  bear 
the  title  of /^j7jt'//(/(/or  c/('  Vcnczuda.  He  was  scarce- 
ly in!italle<l  in  the  dictatorship,  when  a  more  for- 
midable attack  than  had  before  been  made  drove 
him  from  his  government.  Some  royalist  natives  or- 
ranged  the  plant  *od  executed  it  with  but  feeble  if 
any  assistance  fhwi  die  £aropean  govennnent.  Bo* 
ves,  Koscttc,  and  Yancz,  three  men  of  colour,  gather- 
ed some  recruits  as  they  advanced  from  the  side  of 
tlie  Orinoco,  by  proclaiming  freedom  to  those  slaves 
who  Houid  join  tlie  royal  rtandard.  Puy  and  Palo- 
mo,  of  the  mixed  castes,  also  adopted  the  same  plan 
on  the  side  ot  Barinaa,  These  ohi^  aa  tbey 
advanced  towards  die  centre  of  the  country  from 
oppo?ite  points,  increased  in  numbers,  and  curried 
devastation  wherever  they  came.  The  republi- 
cans were  vmable  to  resist  tliem.  As  the  royalist 
banditti  gained  the  district  called  /.os  Llanos  or  the 
fildns,  which  isooveted  will)  inimmcrable horses,  thef 
were  enabled  to  mount  tbatr  men,  and  prevent  Bo* 
tivar  from  obtaining  horses  for  his  cavalry. 

By  an  opportune  m  v  1  "nt  of  the  republicans  in 
Cumana,  and  a  victory  over  Cagigal,  ilie  S'par.isli 
general  who  had  succceiled  ^lonteverde.  Bolivar 
iwcame  somewhat  ICss  cmbtirrassud,  and  attempted 
aome  offensive  operations.  With  little  judgment,  he 
divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  destined  fat  di& 
ferent  attacks  on  the  royalists.  The  division  he  eODH 
manded  iti  person  tDgaged  with  Bovcr,  and,  after 
a  most  sanguinary  conllict  near  Cura,  was  completely 
routed.  The  second  division,  commanded  by  Na- 
rino,  was  oppoaed  to  the  regular  troops  under  Cagi- 
gal, and  compelled  to  retve  to  Cnmana.  'i'hc  third 
division,  under  Urdaneta,  when  apprised  of  the  ill 
success  of  the  other  two,  retired  towards  Santa  F6 
with  the  few  men  that  hud  nnt  deserted  during  hi* 
retreat.  Bolivar,  ai'ter  his  defeat  and  the  di^pertiion 
of  his  troops«  made  his  escape  to  Cartliageaa,  and 
from  tbenoe  proceeded  to  Tnnjai  where  the  Coogresa 
of  New  Granada  held  their  sesMona.  Ailer  his  de- 
parture all  Venezuela  became  the  prey  of  the  con- 
querors, and  tho«e  made  prisoners  were  executed 
with  ilic  same  ui;i\  It-iting  severity  a.s  Bolivar  had 
practised  on  thofi«»  that  feU  into  his  power. 
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^\Ticn  Bolivar  reached  Tunja,  tlio  con^rces  was 
engaged  in  tio^tiliiies  with  its  own  retViiclory  capitaJ, 
tb8  dl7«f  Suiua  Fe  de  Bogota.  The  command  of 
•aanajWMoffiMredtoiums  he  mardwd  at  iu  bead, 
and  Mcoeeded  in  reducing  die  chuent  to  attbinie* 
•ion.  He  wa»  then  commissioned  to  join  with  the 
republicans  of  Cartliagena,  and  reduce  to  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  congress  the  royalist  province  of  Santa 
JViarta.  The  president  of  Carthagena  refused,  m  he 
declared,  on  account  of  the  nagtuoary  conduct 
of  Bolivar,  md  hia  ambitieaa  n&m,  to  oo-operate 
with  bin,  and  tbna  hoatilitlea  were  again  idndled  be- 
twccn  the  two  provinces.  Bolivar  enured  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthajjena.  and  advanced  to  besiege  the 
capital,  imping  to  reduce  it,  jind  ccnipcl  it  to  sub- 
mit to  the  congress.  At  this  period,  int«lligrace  ar- 
rived that  the  forces  from  Spain  had  reached  the 
ahoraa  of  Aaoerica.  Bolivar  quickljr  aeeommodated 
bit  di*patefl  with  die  re|Miblieana  bi  CanbageDa,  «n- 

terr  1  ,  fi^  forces  into  the  city,  and  ICSOlvad  tO 
conint}ute  w.ui  them  lo  Ils  dt'fence. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  transactions  of 
tbeaedifiereot  communities!  to  the  same  period, — the 
tlaw  when  die  forces  from  Spain  first  reached  these 
abofaa  io  dieBiiddie  of  the  year  1815.  Defore  the 
nanvtiee  pvoceeda,  it  tney  not  be  tmproper  to  re* 

mark,  that  the  scenes  of  confusion,  the  exliihitions 
of  cnteify,  and  wsste  of  human  hfe,  which  we  have 
avoided  drawing  in  tlieir  deepest  colours,  arose  koIc- 
1/  from  internal  causes.  Not  a  battalion  from  L>pain 
Mid  arrived.  No  external  hostilities  were  even 
dneateaed}  the  vengeful  feelinn  of  rude  and  on- 
culdvated  raeii  were  ttimidated  by  rcpresentalicHia 
of  the  happiness  to  l)e  derived  from  the  various  sys- 
tems of  ffovcrnment  wliich  different  parties  patron- 
ized, and  they  were  alone  sufficient  to  proiluce  oil 
the  atrocities  that  were  exhibited.  The  reader 
wouU  sicken  at  the  recital  of  the  bloody  docu- 
nMils  fnun  which  thia  narrative  has  been  framed; 
bat  as  some  ipedineii  ought  to  be  shown  of  the  teoi- 

per  of  tlie  contending  parties,  «e  relate  two  transac- 
tions, which  arc  too  well  authenticated  to  uduiit  of 
a  doubt,  and  the  actors  in  which  were  not  S|>aniard8 
but  Americans,  prompted  by  direful  hatred,  or  po- 
litical  furv.  Puy,  a  royalist  chief,  was  at  iiarloaa, 
whete  had  been  Inougbt  five  hundred  and  teventj- 
ibur  peraom  of  the  opposite  party,  who  were  to  be 
detained  for  examination.  A  repiirl  reached  Ua- 
riiuu  that  the  republicans,  with  superior  numbers, 
were  at  hand,  the  execution  of  these  prisoners  be- 
gaiij  and  five  hundred  liad  been  diapatched^  when 
one  of  Puy'a  aid-de<carapa  reported  that  the  enemy 
would  be  instantly  upon  them.  "  Have  we  not  time," 
demanded  the  chief,  "  to  execute  the  remaining  se- 
venty-four prisoners r'  "  No,'' replied  the  oHiccr, 
the  retreat  began,  and  thus  these  were  saved.  The 
apologist  for  Bolivar,  in  a  nurative  drawn  up  to  ex- 
culpate him,  ansf  "  The  mamani  of  dirae  ef  the 
lahahitaiita  of  uewBare  hi  the  cburch,  created  hi* 
dignation  in  the  mind  of  Bolivar,  who,  thirsting  with 
revenge,  though  overpowered  with  care,  did  not  know 
oti  which  side  to  turn  his  attention.  In  one  of  those 
agonizing  moments,  in  which  his  soul  was  first  sway- 
ed by  fear,  then  worked  up  tO  tttger,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  execution  of  the  priaonefi^  and«  iboddng  to 
kmc,  eight  hundred  were  killed  on  diia  '  " 


When  the  royalist  commandant  at  Puerto  Cavallo  X«» 
heard  of  these  executions,  he  put  to  dtaiti  ali  ha 
prisoners,  amounting  to  several  hundreds.  -^.^ 

When  ferdiaand  was  restored  lo  tiia  throne,  tkAmrvr^ 
knowledge  of  that  evcmt  pradaeed  a  calm  through  ^'^^ 
out  the  American  domiaioos.  It  was,  however,  but^"^ 
of  short  duration ;  those  who  held  the  power  weie 
unwilling  to  relinquish  it  at  the  c-all  of  the  piojilf, 
in  wliutc  iiMme  they  {jretcuUcd  to  rulci  It  wu  ne- 
cessary to  temporise,  and  they  staled  tbtt  dqntin 
should  be  sent  to  Madrid  to  secure  a  genenl  anaci- 
ty,  and  to  (econcile  them  to  their  liberated  roonardi. 
At  the  same  time,  other  deputies  were  •^er.t  to 
England,  with  offers  of  exclusive  commerce  fj: 
a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  iif  iujijKjrti.-  t;  tbiir 
rrsistaoce;  and  otlters  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  France  with  aimdarpro* 
posals.  Spain  waa  in  loo  exhausted  a  state  ta  acnl 
Bomerons  armiee,  even  if  she  had  not  been  mdaotd 
to  suspend  her  armaments,  from  the  assurancei  sf 
fidelity  and  sidiniission  which  the  deputies  were  in- 
structed to  male.  At  length,  however,  a  forot 
under  Morilio  sailed  and  arrived,  wtiiUt  boftilittcs 
were  raging,  with  the  greatest  fury,  between  the  dif« 
ferent  pnrnea  of  Americans.  The  first  important 
operadon  was  the  ^egt  of  Carthagena,  witlmi  eUdi 
rolivar  and  his  forces  were  inclosed.  That  rlitef 
escaped  with  a  portion  of  ha  troopK,  and  ahaniiaricd 
the  city  to  its  fate.  A  protracted  siege,  with  £ir 
more  thnn  its  usual  share  of  horrors,  was  at  leag^t 
followed  by  the  surrender.  TtieSpmiiards  eaimd 
it  on  the  6th  Deconher  J815. 

Moiillo^  aAer  the  capture  of  Carthagena,  nnli 
preparations  to  scatter  the  congress,  occupy  the  a* 
pita),  and  tranipiinize  the  country.  Mompox,  la 
important  tow  n  on  tlie  river  Magdolcna,  had  been 
taken  by  the  royalists  from  Santa  Marta ;  this  £ici- 
litated  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  general,  vbo, 
widi  little  loas,  reached  that  i>lace  in  March  181f 
The  ooDgrera  of  New  Granada  collected  all  iImb' 
forces  to  oppose  tlie  regular  troops,  who,  cUtcd 
with  successi  in  tiieir  first  operation,  defeated  a  more 
numerous  army,  which  fought  with  desperation  at 
Cachiri.  After  this  defeat,  it  rallied  and  fought  so- 
other batde»  with  rather  more  socoeaa^  at  Rcmedloi^ 
but  it  waa  unable  to  withstand  regular  troopit  soi 
at  lengdl  dispersed,  when  Morillo  finished  the  w« 
by  the  capture  of  Santa  ¥(:  de  Bogota,  which  he 
entered  in  June  1816.  The  congress  had  dispencd, 
some  of  the  members  were  taken,  several  of  tlicm 
executed,  with  but  little  formality  of  trial,  and  sons 
escaped  to  the  English  isfands  and  ^  tMted  Stales 
of  America-  Though  the  Spaniards  caireed  sever*) 
executions  of  the  leading  political  men  in  SanU  Fe, 
there  was  none  of  that  indiscriminate  slaughter  and 
general  pillage  which  the  city  had  experienced  when 
captured  before  by  Bolivar.  Tranquillity  had  bosa 
restored  so  fiu-,  that  neither  juntas  nor  armies  ex- 
isted ;  but  bands  of  rohhei*  ravaged  the  country,  too 
powerful  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  regular  msgi- 
Btracv,  tliougli  too  weak  to  make  oppositiuu  to  tlK 
regular  fori-es.  .^lorillo,  on  his  way  to  Csrtha- 
gcua,  bad  captured  the  Iiiiaud  of  Maigarica,  whicQ 
is  a  strong  poet,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  eanr  to  be  defended.  After  he  kit 
that  place,  the  innahirantaj  under  Annnandl,  tkn* 
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K«w     off  the  joke  of  Spain,  asietted  their  independence, 
Gimad«>  aad  ■trenglbened  the  fortifieedont.   Bolivar  had 
'lived  the  wreck  of  hia  amy,  and  after  recruiting 

them  at  Aux  Caycs,  in  tlic  Island  of  St  Domingo, 
repaired  with  bis  forces  to  tlic  asylum  which  Aris- 
mciuli  had  provided,  and  was  there  soon  joined  by 
Brioo  with  some  ve^U  iliat  he  liad  procured. 

After  nuking  some  demonstrations  on  the  coast  of 
Caraccas  and  M«ir  GnuuKle»  withook  produciDe  eaj 
imprcMion,  these  two  offleera,  with  •  land  and  aea 
fq^c,  at  leni:tlL  .liled  for  Guyana,  and  f-MTml  the 
riror  Orinoco  ,  mtd  anotlier  chief  having;  taken  Old 
(iuyuna,  a  tortri  ss  which  conunanda  a  narrow  part  of 
the  river  l)clow  the  capital  Angostura,  they  were  en- 
vied to  besiege  and  capture  that  place.  From  the 
auperior  force  of  amall  craft  on  the  river,  aod  from 
Che  pCMeastoii  of  (Md  Guyana,  their  position  there 
was  perfectly  Mxure  from  all  attcnipta  of  the  Spa- 
nish forces.  Jn  this  place.  Bolivar  began  to  in- 
crease and  organize  his  force.-i,  whi]>i  his  colleague 
Brioo  made  luauy  successful  cruizes,  and  captured 
WNM  v«liiiid>Ie  Spanish  vesaele, 

TItopepiilatioa  of  the  country  ia  too  thia  to  ef- 
Aird  UNmy  reerutts,  thoagh  aome  Joined  the  inaor* 
gent  standard  from  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
of  Caraccas.  Their  principal  support  was  there  de- 
rived from  tliosc  numerous  military  njcn  who  had 
been  deprived  of  occupation  by  the  peace  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Qennanv.  Ageota  from  the 
South  Americaae  wen  &uA  io  meiif  puti^  who 
gave  great  prombee  of  etteourageneDt  to  aucb  as 
would  volunteer  their  servicr*.  Many  were  induced 
to  rc])air  to  the  .standard  of  Bolivar,  by  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  1817,  he  was  enabled  to  commence 
his  operations,  by  ascending  the  river  Apurc,  de> 
sigtiiug  to  atta,ck  the  capital  ot'  Caraccas  from  the 
pUioa  or  Llaaoe  that  btraad  il  on  the  aouth.  Ia 
three  or  four  montha  he  had  aduanced  towarda  Ca* 
lobozo,  when  the  army  of  Morlllo  were  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  country.  He  was  so  far  suecej^s- 
ful  as  to  secure  that  |)lace,  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  defilea  vriUch  lead  to  the  Caraccas,  they  were  oc* 
copied  by  SjpaaiBh  r^ular  tniopa^  wtdch  pceveated 
Ua  progress. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  was  occupied  both 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Americans  in  strengthen- 
ing the  two  opposing  armies.  I'he  campaign  of  IS18 
was  opened  by  Bolivar,  who  again  attempted  lo  force 
the  paiwtiii  that  communicated  with  Caraccas,  but  the 
SpMtiab  amy  waa  ao  much  increased  at  that  peiat» 
that  they  not  ooIt  resisted,  but,  after  a  weak  attempt 
on  his  part,  which  was  repulsed,  became  the  assail- 
ants. Several  battles  were  fought,  in  which,  if  they 
were  not  U«.'ci§ive,  the  Spaniardj>  lieemed  to  have  the 
advantage ;  at  length  a  battle  near  Ortin  determined 
the  fate  of  the  campaigOi  aod  compelled  Bolivar  to 
diaodoa  Cakboao,  aira  deaoend  the  river  to  his 
former  asylum  at  Angostura.  There  he  waa  joined 
by  various  parties  of  Europeans,  who  were  at  length 
organized  and  prepared  for  the  grand  expedition. 
Though  the  party  tltat  ralJi«(l  round  Bolivar  were 
designated  the  Venezuelan  Republic,  yet  for  two 
yean  ih^had  not  beea  aUa  to  gain  one  foot  of  ter. 


ritory  in  that  OOtrntry*  unless  the  Island  of  Margari  • 
u  coold  be  eaUed  a  part  of  it.  Aa  the  attack  on 
that  oountiy  seemed  hopeless,  he  directed  hie  at* 

tention  to  the  province  of  New  Granada.  Ilia  river 
craft  was  much  .supeiiur  to  any  that  the  .Spaniards 
could  bring  lo  oj)p(i>e  il.  He  had  been  Stri  n;,'(lien- 
ed  by  numerous  recruits  from  Europe,  who,  iiow- 
ever  mutinous  and  predatOIJ*  were  endowed  with 
bigfa  q^irit  and  much  coHtafe»  and  thigr  oooatituted 
the  moat  important  pert  of  nia  fbroea.  The  navlga* 
tion  from  the  Orinoco  and  up  the  river  Meta  is  a 
tremendous  opt  iation,  but  it  was  attempted  and  suc- 
ceeded. 'I he  forces  that  Lioiivar  h.n!  colleetcd  at 
Angostuia  were  embarked  in  variou.s  tiuiall  craft; 
after  ascending  the  riter  to  the  junction  of  the  Mo« 
ta,  and  mouatug  that  atreaat,  uuty  had  acarcdy  anj 
opposition  to  apprehend  from  aimed  force,  for  the 
S|>aLiiards  were  waiting  their  approach  on  the  Llimo^ 
Uiat  ieparate  (Juyana  from  Caraccas.  The  few 
troops  near  Santa  l"e  dc  Bogota  were  insufficient  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  insurgents  even  at  the 

£ asses  throogfa  that  ridge  of  mountains  in  which  the 
lets  baa  tta  aource.  The  capital  of  New  tiiaoada 
fen  into  the  power  of  the  invading  force,  but  no  ac- 

co'itits  Ii;ivo  reached  Furope  of  the  parllcular.s  of 
that  event,  which  occurred  in  August  i61,M,  ncir  of 
any  subsequent  transactions. 

Wbilat  bolivar  wsik  carrying  on  his  Cjperadolia  in 
the  iotoior,  expeditions  againat  aeveral  potnta  on 

fromBurope, 


ions  again 

the  coaat  were  conduced  uw  ] 
who  profbaaad  to  aot  imdef  Uib  antlMiitjr  of  die  Ve< 
nczuclaa  JEUqpubUc,  or  tbe  Rq^ubUc  of  New  Qn- 

oada. 

Macgrcgor,  who  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
British  army,  and  had  served  in  1815  under  Bolivar, 
collected  a  force  with  which  he  burprised  PortobcUo, 
but  waa  io  bia  turn  auiwriaed>  and,  though  he  biinaeif 
eaceped  with  part  of  hu  fbrees,  a  large  part  of  tbem 
were  sacrificed,  lie  aftcrwariijs,  when  recruited  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Europe,  made  an  unsuecej^^ful 
attempt  upon  Rio  de  la  Ilacha.  The  repulse  pro- 
duced commotions  among  his  forces,  and  they  are 
sow  nearly  dispersed. 

Another  expedition,  fitted  out  in  Europe,  under 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  English,  under  Vene- 
zuelan colours,  was  directed  against  Cumana.  It 
captured  the  open  town  of  Barcelona  on  the  coast, 
and  proceeded  to  that  citj",  but  the  attempt  was  re- 
pelled with  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  tiie  as- 
aidlants. 

One  thing  seema  certaio>  that  the  InhabitanU  of 
the  country  take  no  mtereat  la  the  contest,  nor  have 

done  so,  since  the  comroencemt  nt  of  the  year  1816. 
Since  that  period,  the  insurgents  have  almost  whol- 
ly relied  on  the  eftorts  of  the  numerous  Europeans 
that  have  joined  their  standard.  Whether  this  quiet- 
cent  atate  of  the  natives  has  arisen  from  disgust  to  tlw 
cause  <Hr  indifferenoa  to  it,  from  tbe  fitar  &  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spanish  troope,  or  from  tbe  total  defici- 
ency of  all  weapons  but  those  furnished  from  Eu- 
rope, it  is  as  diffictilt  to  determine  as  it  is  to  foresee 
wbat  wiU  bo  tbe  final  Imw  of  tbe  contest. 

CWrW.) 
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iriO,  Umm  the  word  BslTAnr,  in  die  fiwyebjNedStei, 

taod  the  hititory  of  our  affair*,  as  well  as  of  the  more  in- 
JnrAlUct.  teresiing  events  on  the  Continent,  i«  brought  down 
to  the  renewal  of  hostilities  nitli  I'ram-e,  in  1803. 
We  now  Ktume  our  narrative  from  tb«t  periodj 
dividing  it  under  the  fbUowiog  beeds: 

W«r  with  Prance  and  lier  allie«,  until  the  general 
pedfication  of  I S I  L 

War  witii  tlie  L'uitcd  States,  from  1S12  to  tbe 
beginning  of  1815. 

Return  and  second  overthrow  of  Bonaparte. 
Parliamentary  and  domestic  history  from  1 803  to 
1820 ;  followed  by  a  abort  notice  ef  the  affiun  of 
Ireland. 

l^War  tnth  Fraaet  and  htr  MHaJirm  180S  to 

On  Ae  Continent  of  Eoropei  tlie  only  great  ope- 
ration was  the  invasion,  or  rather  occupancy,  of  Ha- 
nover. War  was  dcclorcd  by  us  on  the  1 8th  May, 
and  the  French  troop':  had  advanced  from  Holland, 
and  entered  the  electoral  capital  by  the  5tli  June. 
To  altenpt  resistance  would  have  been  folly :  but  in 
a  iMwon  when  aoldien  wore  ao  a»uch  wanted  in  £og> 
lead,  end  ao  greet  en  expeoee  wee  incurred  in  trein* 
ing  them,  it  was  matter  of  regret  that  the  Hanove- 
rian troDfis,  in  number  about  15,000,  should  not 
have  been  marched  down  to  the  coast,  and  embark- 
ed in  a  body,  instead  of  being  disbanded  and  obliged 
to  pledge  themadTW  not  to  serve  •g«in>tBrMieeiui> 
til  eitcbenged. 

Bouiopte      On  the  «de  of  France  the  aspect  of  war  was  dii^ 

played  in  a  great  cncnmpment  at  Bouli  Lnie,  ami 
in  the  diiputch,  from  all  the  ports  along  the  eoast, 
of  flotillas  of  boats  to  join  the  armament  preparing 
in  that  central  rendezvous,  'i  hese  petty  convoys 
eeeoied  to  Iiavc  instructions  to  tempt  our  cruiaeit  to 
attedc  tbenn,  and  to  draw  tlieai,  at  fit  occesiont,  en* 
der  the  fire  of  land-bntteriea.  The  main  object  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  excite  a'arm;  a  course,  which, 
however  ]>nlitic  toward  ^oniL-  eountries,  was  certain- 
Jy  ill  judf^rd  ill  ret;ard  to  one  where  the  executive 
power,  in  it>i  itmbiiity  to  coerce,  nftcu  seeks  support 
in  the  apprehensions  of  the  public.  The  general 
impression  of  dreed  Aciliuted  tlie  moMnres  of  de- 
fence, and  led  to  an  ooparallcted  extent  of  the  Vo~ 
linitccr  Sjilrs'.  Never  did  a  country  exhibit  so 
tnuny  ut  the  uiiddlc  and  higher  clashes  under  arms  as 
England  and  Scotland  in  1803;  and  never  did  indi- 
viduals, in  these  atetionef  nuJce  more  personal  lacri- 
fioes  for  the  objeet  of  BetiomI  defence.  The  result 
was  efieciual  to  aa  great  a  decree  as  the  situation  of 
the  iodiTMaals  permitted,    'ihe  volunteers  made  as 


neer  an  approadk  to  regularity  of  discipKeeaira  Weiii 

practicable  in  the  case  of  men  full  of  ardour,  and  hMal 
submitting  for  «  season  to  the  restraint  of  military 
service,  but  necessarily  devoid  of  experience  isi  the 
field.  The  error  lay  in  carrying  volunteerir.e -joo 
flur ;  fbr  the  qr*lom  ought  never  to  have  been  ^o«r. 
ad  to  axiend  to  a  len^  that  abeoibed  ee  iacn- 
■iderable  part  of  the  tine  and  monejr  of  woi  wbne 

lives  were  too  valuable  to  be  indiscriminately  ex- 
posed, and  whose  proper  aid  tu  the  public  cau^  was 
the  tribute  of  their  industry.  The  volunteer  syiton 
was  of  real  use  only  in  aa  far  it  promoted  cor- 
diality in  the  common  eeuae,  and  by  aBttring  die 
maintenance  of  tranquillity  at  home,  enidiled  goicn* 
ment  to  dispose  of  the  regulars  in  the  field. 

The  plan  of  collecting  tlotiila^  i  ri  i  ni  -,  frDniEast 
to  West,  in  the  central  depot  of  iSoulogue,  was  ceo* 
tinued  by  Bonaparte,  during  two  yean,  from  the 
middle  of  180S  to  that  ef  1605.  A  great  parade 
was  made  of  tlie  number  of  tnops  ready  to  embark, 
and  of  the  determination  to  encounter  all  haurds; 
but  there  was  no  efficient  support  by  ships  of  vr, 
until,  in  the  spring  of  1B0.1,  the  sailing  of  ftpiatlrotB 
for  the  West  Indies  took  place,  tirst  from  Hocbeioft, 
and  afterwards  from  Cadiz.  These,  it  was  calcolM- 
ed,  might  excite  alarm  for  our  cokmicf,  and  iodaee 
covenunent  to  lend  thither  a  part  ef  thencn  of  nr 
hitherto  reserved  for  home  defence  ;  after  n-hich  A* 
hazardous  attempt  of  a  descent  roiyht  have  entered 
seriously  into  the  c.ilculations  of  the  French  rtiler. 
Tliat  it  did  so  at  t]ii>i  time  was  positively  affirmed  by 
him  in  conversations  held  in  I8I4  with  English  gCD* 
tlenen  in  the  Island  of  £iba;  but  these  ooonna> 
tioBB,  to  minatee  of  which  we  hare  had  acoait,««ie 
marked  by  Ronap.irte's  usual  misrepresentations,  ftf 
he  attributed  the  »ion-cxeeution  cl'  the  attempt  eo- 
tirely  to  the  threatened  coalition  on  the  Cootinent, 
and  would  not  acknowledge  that  it  was  impracticable, 
<~-a matter  of  nautical  calculation,  when  our  Gurnn- 
ment  kept  our  Chennel  ileet  at  hoaiOt  instead  of 
■ending  it,  as  he  had  anticipated,  tothe  WcMlnte 

Siu  h  was  the  as[)ect  (if  the  war  during  two  Tcsrs,]ftai^ 
in  w  liich  our  naviil  superiority  led  to  an  easy  con- '¥"''*' 
(juest  of  several  of  the  Dutch  and  French  \\  est  indis 
colonies.    8t  Lucie  surrendered  on  SSd  June  ISOS; 
Tobago,  on  1st  July ;  Demerera  and  Bcibice,  ca 
sad  September »  Cope  Town,  the  leit  spot  in  the 
French  helf  of  St  Domingo,  occupied  by  F«eA 
troops,  was  made  to  cajiitulate  to  the  Blacks,  on 
November.    Next  ytsir  was  taken  the  small  ^^'""^j^ 
of  Gor^e  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  soon  aaerihe^^ 
important  Dutch  colony  of  Snrisan.   On  the  other 
band,  we  were  not  foeoeoiful  m  our  attempU  on  the 
French  flotillas  on  their  own  shores.    One  of  ths*  ^ 
was  directed  against  a  convoy  on  the  cotit  Ijrte***^* 


*  See  the  reference*  froaa  tlie  word  BatTAiv,  VoL  II.  p.  523,  and  fiom  the  article  EmclakOi  p.  iO& 
tliia  voiume. 
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\riir  villi  FliMhiiw and OitMtdt  another,  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
b^Tii*^..  """^  dififereot  daq,  waa  pointed  at  the  lioulogne  ar- 
mament,  whloi  it  was  proposed  to  blow  up  by  cafe* 

g,^)^IBI>4.Marai«,an  attempt  no  lets  unt-.iited  to  open  and  ge- 
oeroua  warfare  than  the  torpedcioi  of  the  Ami  ritrans. 
Fortune  was  more  favouriiblf  to  ui  in  eiicountera 
with  the  enemy  in  the  opi-n  Ocean,  where,  in  the 

tUk  Ub  early  part  of  1804,  a  sulking  proof  of  the  effects  of 
jpttapidity  «ai  sjy«>  in  Uie  caaa  of  a  fle«t  of  ner* 
cbaatnen  from  china,  which  beat  off,  or  at  Imt  de* 
t?  rr(  !?  f'rnm  rit  'inn,  a  rrciicli  Fquadron  under  Atlmi- 
ral  Liiioiu,  couststnig  of  a  ship  of  SO  guns  and  three 
frigate*. 

The  war  hitherto  had  been  with  France  and  Hol- 
land only  ;  but  a  new  power  was  now  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  onr  aatagoaista.  Spain  had  been  aUowed 
bj  Bonaparte  to  avoid  participating  in  die  contett; 

on  condition  of  paying  a  large  annual  contribution  ; 
a  condition,  so  contrary,  ti$  w  ;is  alleged,  to  real  neu- 
trality, that,  for  some  time  past,  our  ( ioverninent  hud 
kept  a  vigilant  nyv  on  the  expected  arrival  of  her  trea- 
•ure  ships  from  America.  A  small  squadron  of  four 
friigaieiiMnt  out  to  intercept  these  valuable  Mippliea, 
nurt,  on  Mb  October  18(H,  a  Spanish  sqoadroa  et  ati- 
mllar  number  proceeding  towards  Cadiz.  The  Span- 
ish commodore  refusing  to  surrender,  an  engagement 
ensued,  attended  with  the  capturcof  three  of  the  Span- 
ish iVigutcs,  and  the  explosion  of  the  fourth  with  the 
loss  of  many  live*.  This  decisiTe act, approved  at  home 
by  the  advocates  of  vigorous  meajttirrs,  was  produc- 
tive of  the  worst  impre&sions  in  regard  to  our  na- 
tional bemiur  both  in  Spain  and  hit  colonies,  and 

Dee.  1104.  led,  aoon  after,  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Bonaparte 
was  now  provided  with  additional  means  of  threat  en - 

Bxpediitnn  ing  our  distant  pos«e!isions.    A  squadron  of  five  sail 

ij^^*^***  of  the  line  escaping  from  Roc  htrorf,  landed  a  botly 
of  nearly  4000  men  on  the  Island  of  Dominica,  and 

May  A  burned  the  chief  town ;  the  island  of  St  Kitt's  es- 
caped with  paying  a  contribniion  and  the  loea  of 
■ome  nerdiaatmen.  Bvt  Ibit  ms  only  a  prdnde  to 
tlic  arrival  of  a  much  more  formidable  llect,  which, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  i-ail  of  the  line.  Trench 
and  .Spanish,  reached  the  West  Indies  in  the  end  of 
May,  and  spread  alarm  throughout  the  Islands, — an 
alanu  not  dispelled  till  the  arrival  of  a  force  inferior 
bj  one-tihird,  but  commanded  bj  Lord  Nelaon.  The 
boitile  fleet  soon  after  let  o«t  on  im  honewatd 
voyage.  Intelligence  to  that  eileet  was  opportnndj 
received  by  Lord  Barham,  tlien  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  fleet,  detached  to  cruise  on  their 
■upposed  track,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
them  on  Qud  July.  An  action  tooi<  place;  two  s^ail 
of  tlie  line  (Spanish)  were  ciuiturcd ;  night  closed 
the  conflict,  and  thou^  it  migM  bavebccn  renewed 
em  the  aucceedinc  daja^  an  nafiirtqnate  indeciaion  on 
the  part  of  our  atoiral.  Sir  Robert  Catder,  dtowed 
the  cncmyto  escape.  They  repaired  to  Ferrol,  whence 
they  soon  after  sailed  with  au^ented  force,  and 
reached  I'adiz.  To  wateli  tlieni  llitre,  or  to  engage 
them  ou  their  coming  out,  was  an  object  of  itie  highest 
HMMnenti  and  it  waa  to  Lord  Nelson  that  tlie  important 
tratttraa  oomnitted.  Joining  our  fleet  off  Cadia.  be 
avoided  keeping  in  ai^t,  and  even  ditpenaed  with 
the  aid  of  six  sail  of  the  line.  n  !i'i'fi  !ie  -i  nt  to  a  dis- 
tanc«  along  the  coast ;  judging  tbat  the  enemy,  when 
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Acoordingly,  the  (»mbined  fleet  left  Cadiz  on  '^'"""^ 
the  IQlh  October  to  the  number  of  33  sail  of  the , 
line  (18  French  and  l.i  Spauisli),  eoniiuarideil  by 
Admiral  \Mleni.uve,  and  early  uu  the  2l»t  caiuu  tu 
sight  of  the  British  I'.ett  consisting  of  27  sail  of  the 
line.  The  »cene  of  conflict  was  off  Cape  Trafalnr,  Banle  of 
neaily  half  way  between  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  fhe'^^iNlWi 
eoeanr*  convinced  that  their  former  defieala  at  «e« 
had  been  owing  to  the  want  of  concentration  and 
mutual  Support,  now  formed  a  double  line,  so  that 
any  of  our  i!.hi|»8,  attempting  to  penetrate,  sliould  he 
exposetl  to  the  fire  of  two  or  of  three  antagonists. 
Nelson,  while  yet  distant,  perceived  their  arrange- 
ment, and  understood  ita  eoject.  It  was  new,  Imt 
he  waa  aatisfied  that  na  concentration  in  the  opan 
aea  could  prevent  our  venelt  Aom  coming  to  ook 
action  with  their  opponents,  in  which  case  the  result 
could  not  long  be  doubtful.  He  made,  consequent- 
ly, no  alteration  in  his  previmis  plan,  but  directed 
ht»  tltxc  to  advance  to  tiie  attack  in  two  divisions, 
one  of  which,  under  Admiral  Collingwood,  intersect* 
ed  tlut  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  whkh  gave  it  a  near* 
ly  equal  number  of  tbipa  to  encounter,  while  Kebon 
with  the  other  division,  acted  on  a  similar  plan 
Such  was  the  only  general  manauvre  in  this  great 
action;  by  our  superior  seaniaiiihip,  and  our  ships 
keeping  near  each  other,  we  hail,  in  some  ease,-;,  a 
local  buj)eriority,  but  the  general  cliaracter  of  the 
fight  w&d  a  conflict  of  ship  to  ship,  and  its  decision, 
in  our  favour,  was  owing  to  that  sidll  iu  >vu.'k(iig  the 
guns,  to  that  dexteriur  in  an  occasional  change  of 
position,  and  that  confidence  of  succen  whidi  clia* 

laelerizes  a  naval  force  in  high  discipline — advan- 
tage.s  which  we  had  displayed  witli  s\ieh  success 
against  the  Dutch  at  Cainperdown,  and  the  TrcDch 
at  Aboukir,  and  in  wiiicb  we  met  with  no  equal 
nppoMMi  tOl  we  encountered  dw  Americans.  Our 
lorn,  amonaling  to  1600  men,  was  in  port  caused 
the  riflemen  in  the  enemy's  rigging, — an  ungcneroua 
mode  of  warfare,  tvhieh  may  deprive  an  opposing 
force  of  officers,  but  can  have  little  effect  on  tlie  ge- 
neral irsue  of  a  onlliet.  The  figliting  began  at 
noon,  became  general  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
tasted  from  two  to  three  hours ;  in  the  Cite  of  a  few 
ships  it  was  longer,  but  all  firing  was  over  by  lialf 
past  ibur  o'dodr.  Nineteen  sail  of  the  line  stniek ; 
but  unfortonately  gales  of  wind,  after  the  action, 
wrecked  part  of  our  prizes,  and  necessitated  the  de« 
strnction  of  others  ;  lour  .sail,  ho^  evLr,  were  pre- 
Serveil,  and  four  niorv,  w  hich  had  e.-.e.iped,  were  met 
on  their  northward  coiuse,  on  -'d  November,  and 
captured  oif  Cape  Ortegul  by  a  squadron  under  Sir 
Kichard  Strachan. 

But  on  thn  Contbent  of  Europe  the  course  ofCtoiiMMsl 
public  eventa  waa  very  diArent.  The  year  bad  been  j^Sj"  ^ 
ushered  in  by  8  letter  of  Bonaparte  to  our  Sovereigit, 
containing  pacific  professions  expressed  in  general 
terms.  .An  answer  was  given,  not  by  the  King,  but, 
according  to  diplomatic  usage,  by  our  Minister  for 
Foreign  ASurs  to  the  French  Minister  in  the  lana* 
station  $  eapieiiiag  a  similar  wish  foe  peaoot  but 
idcKng,  that  it  was  ineuinbent  on  us  to  eonaah  inir 

allies,  p;i-tic-j'-.rlv  'V.i  l-',ii}p.:T"r  of  Rut-.'n.  The 
Frcucli  ridiculed  me  a&seiuon  ot  our  bcuig  on 
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conlidentiBl  terms  «ith  that  eooft; 

had,  III  fact,  begun  to  listen  Id  tlu 
forniiDg  againsl  i'Vaocc  a  cualilian  on  aa  extensive 
scale.  The  basis  of  this  compact  was  a  treaty  sign- 
ed at  St  Petersburg  in  April.  Russia,  Austria,  Swc« 
den,  Naples,  all  acceded  to  it,  and  liopcs  were  CQ* 
tcrtained  of  the  co-operation  of  Prussia.  Bonapartei 
apprized  of  this,  affected  to  be  absorbed  in  arrange* 
mcnts  (or  immediately  in?ading  En^^land,  but  secret- 
ly prepared  to  march  his  troops  from  Boulogne  to 
the  Rhine.  After  throwing  on  the  Austrian^  the 
odium  of  aggreation,  by  allowing  them  to  attack  Ba- 
varia bcRm  he  act(ed»  he  proceeded  to  exeeute  a 
plan  singularly  adapted  to  tlie  overweening  confi- 
dence of  his  opponent,  General  Mack,  who,  by  thi* 
time,  luul  traversed  Bavaria,  and  advanced  to  Ulm. 
By  making  forced  marches,  and  by  violating  part  oi 
the  neutral  territory  of  Prussia,  Bonaparte  reached 
ficst  the  Sank,  and  soon  after  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  duiw,  with  blind  pertinacttjr,  to  the  position  of 
Ulm.  The  result  to  the  Austrians  waa  a  series  of 
diecks  in  the  6eld,  and,  eventually,  the  «tirrendi-r, 
by  capitulation,  of  more  than  30,000  nun .  The  road 
to  Vienna  was  thus  opened  to  Bonaparte.  He  march- 
ed thither,  crossed  the  Danube,  proceeded  north- 
ward, and  at  Austerlitz,  on  Sd  December,  displajred 
his  military  coabinatioiis  in  all  tlieir  tustreb  gaining, 
with  forces  not  superior,  a  victory,  which  compelled 
Aiuiriu  to  immeiliate  peace ;  and  thus,  by  one  blow, 
broke  up  the  cnaliiimi. 

Such  was  the  alternation  of  fortune  by  sea  and 
land,  that  the  nest  jrear  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  fresh  saooemi  were  obtained  over  the  French 
navy.  A  diroian  of  the  Brett  aqwidran,  after  land* 
ing  troops  In  the  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo,  were 
overtaken  by  a  superior  force,  and  throe  sail  of  the 
line  captured,  and  two  buriieil.  Admiral  Linois,  re- 
turning from  India,  was  captured  in  the  Marengo  of 
^  guns;  and,  at  a  subsequent  date,  of  a  squadron 
of  Mgatea  detached  from  Kochefoit  for  the  Weat  !»• 
diea,  four  ftll  into  onr  bands. 

ll  wa";  under  these  circumstances,  that  a  negotia- 
tion tor  peace  was  for  some  months  carrieil  on  at 
Paris.  It  began  in  consequence  of  an  overture  from 
Talleyrandj  eagerly  embraced  by  Mr  Fox ;  and  L<ord 
Yar^lOlltl^  who  happened  to  be  under  detention  in 
Franf«,  was  tnada  tlw  int  medium  of  oommunica* 
tion  and  conibrenee.  In  ha  more  advanced  stage, 
the  negotiation  was  entru'stctl  to  Lord  Laudenlale  ; 
and,  at  one  period  (in  iSt  ptcinber).  tlie  conciliiifory 
tone  of  the  French  inspired  a  impe  of  [leaee  : — a  Impe 
soon  disappointed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  offers 
of  Bonaparte  were  followed  bjr  the  demand  of  Si- 


Hanover,  In  the  hope  of  hindling  the  flane  «f  dh>  Wmm 


con!  l»etween  her  nn  l  F,n;^!:iiul.  'I  Iio  Prusslin-  ac- 
cordingly entered  Hanover;  the  loc.il  j^ovirntiunt 


Frrantu 

ttif  Aijia 


making  no  resistance,  and  our  Cabinet  ([ikin-;  no  re- 
taliatory  measure,  except  the  dk  teiuinn  of  veswls 
bearing  the  Prussian  flag;  a  mca:!iurc  adopted  notia 
the  spirit  of  bottiliqr,  but  to  satisfy  popukir  dwwmr 
In  Bngland.  The  discussiona  1>etween  Franoe  and 
Prussia  continued  durlnj^  the  summer  of  ISOe,  sncl, 
from  the  blind  coijtuloncc  of  one  party,  sad  tlicart 
of  the  other,  a.&sumed  at  last  a  i-erious  aspect.  The 
battle  of  Jena  (see  the  article  1*banck,  towards  the 
close)  deprived  RrnMJa  ofber  ann^,  her  capital,  ber 
fortreasea;  and  her  coart  was  fugittre  in  the  omtk  <£ 
Poland,  there  had  been  time  to  send,  or  evca  ts 
concert  the  pending;  of  succours  from  England.  TTie 
4ireiiville  niii'i'-try.  les-s  eai;er  than  ihfir  preiifCPiwn 
to  CHibark  in  t'oiitiniMUal  war,  (Hiiiiined  taeniK'lve? 
to  sending  a  general  officer  (Lord  Hutchinson)  to  lbs 
Russian  head-quarters,  and  to  the  grant  of  a  iiauMd 
subsidy.  For  some  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  mia* 
try,  and  the  firm  reststanee  of  the  Russhum,  psitico* 
larly  at  Eylau,  encouraged  the  hope  of  arrc-vung  the 
progress  of  Bonaparte  ;  but  this  hope  «is  disap- 
pointed by  tlie  buttle  ol  IVicdiand,  and  still  nwroby;j,u. 
the  approximation  of  the  wurt  of  Russia  to  that  ol  IS*;- 
France. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  exdted  alarm,  km  fim>iilM<' 
specific  provisions,  than  from  the  prolMbte  catu^ 

<iuenccs  of  the  co-operation  of  the  contracting  powtt^. 
Among  these,  some  persorw  reckoned,  or  pretended b^r«* 
to  reckon,  the  equipping  against  us  of  the  D«iii»-'iJ'"5*' 
navy,  a  force  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  not  maoaetlor^ 
ready  for  sea,  but  capable  of  being  fitted  out  wiAovX 
a  great  sacrifice.  The  ministry  of  1807  founded  their 
claim  to  public  favour  on  a  system  of  vigour,  on  s 
course  altogether  opposite  to  the  cautious  eslcula- 
tions  of  their  predecessor*.  No  sooner  were  they  «p- 
prized  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  than,  without  wsitiog 
for  its  eifisct  on  the  Danish  govenmient,  tJktij  detet- 
mined  on  the  as  yet  unexampled  measurr,  «f 
forcible  possession  of  a  neutral  fleet.   A  poa«W 
armament  of  20,000  troops,  and  twenty-seven  siil  rf 
the  line,  prepared  ostensibly  against  Hushing  snn 
Antwerp,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Souoi, 
there  to  await  the  result  ef  a  negotiation  st  Copen- 
hagen. Hiis  segotiatioB  waa  entrusted  to  a 
envoy,  who  reprcaented  ^  danger  to  Deomwkfto" 

France  and  Russia,  and  demanded  the  dflivrrv  of 
the  Danisii  Heet  to  Kn_i;land,  under  a  soltiiin  stipu- 
lation of  its  being  re-.tored  on  the  termlniitio:i  ot  ^.ar 
war  with  l-rance.   The  Daow,  justly  otieodeU  &i 
proposal,  and  aware  that  their  agreeing  to  it  would  cx- 


cily ;  and  that,  while  proliesiing  an  ardent  wish  for    pose  them  to  the  lou  of  the  continental  part  of  tkor 

.    .  I      .         _   A  Jl  ?     n_  ?        -  m  —     —  ^   ^   _  A  ? A   *   -9    _  ,     „     _    _  ^       m  4      _    S_  A^Hil  JWfUP 


peace,  he  was  extending  tn  usnipatioos  In  Geronaay, 
and  secretly  ptvparbg  to  autmrt  (be  power  ef 

T'russia. 

Tiie  huniiliatioti  of  Austria  left  HiHiaparte  at  li- 
berty to  direct  his  hkuki  uvres,  both  diplomatic  aud 
military,  against  her  nor  ilu  rn  rival.  Alfecting  great 
indiguatioQ  at  the  friendly  disposition  shown  by  Pros* 
sia  the  precedhig  auttmra  towards  the  coalition,  be 

demanded  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  hi  r  territory  in 
the  south-west,  and,  in  return,  transtcrrcd  to  ber 


territory,  refitted;  our  envoy  returned  on  board oBT  ^ 

fleet;  our  army  was  landed,  and  Copenhagen  inveitSB*'^ 
by  &ea  and  land,  while  a  part  of  our  fii  et  cut  of  sD 
communication  between  tlie  Continent  and  (he  island 
on  which  it  stands.    After  a  fortnight  p  issed  in  pre-  ^ 
parations,  a  heavy  fire  was  opeiied  on  the  city,  "".'^^j^ 
oontioued  during  two  days  with  great  effect.   A  rsp*-  ^ 
tttlation  now  took  place ;  tlie  citadel,  dock-rani^,  >in<l 
batterje>  w  ere  put  into  our  hands,  and  no  time  wallo* 
in  tilting  ihc  iiaiiish  men  of  war  for  sea.   All  it<i>t% 
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timber,  and  other  article*  of  naval  equipment,  belong- 
ing to  government,  were  takeit  out  of  the  arsenals, 
embarked  and  conveyed  to  England. 
The  expedition  to  Copenha^n  excitai  mucfa  di*< 
mIoii  and  (KflbrcBce  or  opimoa 


opimoa  in  England,  *  |»ar 

ticularly  whin  it  u,t  ivrn,  ■!  tliat  rainiater.i  fiati  no 
evidence  oi  mi  nueiuiou  111  Kussia  to  coerce  Den- 
mark, and  still  less  of  u  diipobitiuu  in  l^eiiinark  to 
give  way  to  such  coercion.  The  only  tenable  ground 
WW,  In  acknowledge  at  once  that  die  Danes  had 
^teo  no  provocation ;  that  their  conduct  had  been 
Mriotly  neutral ;  but  that  they  would  evidently  have 
been  iiaaUe  to  ddmA  thfliiMeW«h  had  Rmaiaand. 
France  united  igainM  them.  Still  tt  was  extremely 
questionable,  whether  we,  to  ward  off  a  contingent 
annoyance,  should  commit  n  pre»<fnt  aggression.  I'hu 
success  oC  our  attempt,  considering  our  naval  supe- 
riority, the  insulated  position  of  Copenhagen,  and  its 
iB^wepared  sute,  admitted  of  little  or  no  doubt.  But 
thil  WM  not  all.  Them  remained  fartlier  and  more 
ioaportaot  eonaidaMtioBat— the  odium  that  would  be 
thus  excited  agafau*  na  in  the  DanJah  natioo,  and 
that  closer  approximation  of  Ruulato  Vhmee,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  follow  so  open  an  affrOut  to  a 
power  protes!>ing  to  take  a  le<td  in  the  political  ar> 
rangenients  of  the  Ualiic. 

The  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  aurrendered  to  an  arma- 
ment from  England  in  Jaaiuaiy  1806.  Afler  this. 
Sir  Hosae  Pb^^m,  who  coeuaanded  the  naval  part 
aif  the  expedition,  Tortured  to  make,  without  the 
lanctioo,  or  even  knowledge  of  government,  an  at- 
tempt on  Buenos  Ayres.  Our  troops,  tiiougli  under 
aCfji)  ii:  number,  effected  a  landing,  and  occupied 
the  town.  Intelligence  to  this  effect  having  readied 
England,  the  popular  notion,  that  Huenos  Ayrea 
would  prove  a  great  market  fur  our  manufactures, 
indilMa  govetnment  to  take  measures  for  completing 
the  newceonmat  And,  though  the  inhabitaauaoon 
leae,  and  drove  out  the  leeble  detachment  under 
Sir  Home  Popham,  an  armament,  which  arrived  in 
January  1807,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  attacked  the  forti6ed  town  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo, and  earned  tt  in  an  assault,  conducted  with  great 
•kill  and  gallantry.  But  a  very  difTerent  tate  awaited 
our  next  enterprise, — an  assault  on  Buenos  Ayre», 
planned  by  General  Whiteloekei  an  officer  wholly 
unfit  fiir  wch  a  lervice.  Our  troopi,  8000  in  num- 
ber, were  aoeoenful  m  aome  patru;  but  fiuling  m 
others,  the  result  was  a  negotiation,  and  a  conven- 
tion that  we  should  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
country,  OA  condition  of  our  pTiaoneia  being  re- 
■tored. 

But,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  against  an 
enemy  in  general  far  more  formidable,  our  arms  bad 
been  attended  with  success.  Naplc«  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  coalition  of  XMS,  with  a  view  le  aaaail 
the  French  on  the  ride  of  Lombardy ;  bat  an  Angle- 
Bussian  army,  landed  for  that  purpose,  had  been  pre- 
vented from  marching  northward  by  tlio  disastrous 
intelligence  from  Germany.  They  were  subsequent- 
ly re-embarked,  the  British  withdrawing  to  Sicily,  not  ac 
Mtd  Fldenao  hecomiag  enoe  mora  the  refuge  of  the   and  w 


Neapolitan  court.  That  court,  eager  to  excite  in- 
•urrection  against  the  French  in  Calabria,  prevailed 
on  General  Sir  Juhn  Stuart,  io  the  b^iooiogof  July 
1806,  to  lead  thither  a  detachmeot  of  our  troope. 
They  landed,  and  soon  after  received  Intelligence, 
that  at  ^TaiJa,  distant  only  ten  miles  from  our  en- 
cainptneiit,  »a-s  a  I'rench  corps,  already  nearly  equal 
to  our  owiJ,  and  hourly  expecting  reinforcements. 
Our  troops  tuarched  to  attack  them  on  the  morning 
of  4th  July,  and  at  nine  o'clock  drew  near  to  their 
position,  which  had  a  river  in  front.  General  ltey> 
nier,  who  commanded  the  French,  having  received 
hia  reinfoiioenwntt  the  preceding  evening,  and  seeing 
that  our  mall  array  wa«  unprovided  with  cavalry, 
made  liis  men  march  out  oftlicir  camp,  and  advance 
to  cli.trjie  u"!  on  the  plain.  Our  tbrce,  including  a 
repMuient  landed  tliat  mornini;,  was  nearly  fiOOO  ;  that 
of  the  enemy  above  7000.  The  French,  who  knew 
our  troo|M  only  by  report,  marched  towards  tliem 
with  confidence,  and  hardly  expected  them  to  atand 
the  charge.  Our  line  ftfoed,  BOed  the  eneniy,  and 
advanced.  The  firing  commenced  at  the  disUnce  of 
about  100  yards;  bat  it  had  not  long  continued, 
when  the  extreme  of  each  line,  as  if  by  tnuiual  con- 
sent, suspended  it,  and  advanced  towards  the  other 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  advancing  division  on  each 
side  wos  compoaed  of  choice  troops.  Un  our  side, 
of  light  comfiuiiBl;  on  that  of  the  French,  of  gnna- 
dien.  Thnr  craaied  bnooeti^  and  were  aboot  to 
iMgin  a  eoeliec  hand  to  buid»  when  the  firm  aepeet 
of  our  men  daunted  tbeir  opponents.   The  French 
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gave  way,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 

The  rest  of  the  enemy's  left  now  drew  bacic,  out  at 
first  in  good  order ;  for  they  stopped  occa:jioi]ally, 
fired,  and  retreated  only  as  our  troops  dresv  near ;  at 
last  they  fell  into  great  confusion.  Tlicir  right  flank 
being  in  like  manner  repelled  in  an  attack  00  OOt 
left,  the  field  of  battle  remained  entirely  in  our  paa> 
aearioo.  The  Frendi  1cm  in  killed  and  wounded  waa 
nearly  3O0O ;  ours  only  between  300  and  WO.  This 
brilliant  exploit  produced  the  evacuation  of  part  of 
Calabria  by  the  French,  but  had  no  other  retttltj.Ottr 
small  force  returnirig  soon  after  to  Sicily. 

Our  next  operntion  in  the  Mediterrauean  was  an  Threatened 
unsuccessful  menace  of  tJie  Turkish  capital.  That*'**^*", 
court  refining  to  enter  into  our  plans  of  hostility  to  ^^^^^""^ 
Fraooi^  OUT  amhaaaador  withdreWf  and  re-entered 
the  Strnla  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  a  aqaadraa  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  frigates  and 
bombs.  They  suffered  con«iderabIy  in  passing  the 
narrow  part  of  the  slruils,  between  the  ancient  Sei- 
tos  and  Ahydo^,  now  called  the  ca»tics  of  Komania 
and  Natolia.  Anchoring  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople,  our  Admiral,  Sir  J.  DucL* 
worth,  threatened  to  burn  the  Seraglio  and  the 
city,  but  in  vain.  The  Turk^  continued  advene 
10  our  denanda,  and  employed  the  interval  anldo* 
ously  in  strengthening  the  formidable  batteries  of 
the  Dardanelles.  It  soon  became  indispensable  to 
withdraw,  and  to  repass  the  straits  ;  but  this  was 
accomplished  without  a  loss  of  25  men  in  killed 
ounaed*  the  caaaon  at  the  caattee  being  of 
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great  size,  and  discharging  granite  bnllf.  A  dwoent 
'  made  soon  after  in  Kgypt  y^af  cquallj  unlbrtiiiiatet 
A  detachment  of  troops  landing  at  Aiextndria,  oc- 
cupied  that  tovMi,  but  ;i:ifLr<.iI  a  m  vt  ro  :it  Ro- 
tetta,  and  cvcatually  withdrew,  on  the  Turk*  con- 
wntiog  to  give  up  the  prisoners  they  had  taken. 
FeRce  WW  aooo  after  concluded  with  the  Turks,  and 
our  opeiattOM  in  tlteLeTimt  confined  to  the  capture 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  Frendu  Zante,  Ce- 
phalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Ccrigo,  were  taken  by  a  small 
expedition  in  1609b  Mid  Ssnt*  Manxm  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

On  the  side  of  Sictly,  Oar  commanders,  though 
praoed  bj  the  court  of  Palermo,  refused  to  make 
deecents  on  (^labris,  wMch  could  lead  to  mMlnng 
but  partial  insurrections,  followed,  on  the  return  of 

u  sviperior  force,  by  the  death  of  the  mott  zealous  of 
our  partisans.  We  ttmk,  however,  in  .Tutu-  ISOH. 
the  small  istanib  of  Ischia  and  I'rocida,  near  the 
coast  of  Naples;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  re- 

Eelled  an  attempt  of  Mitrat  to  invade  Skily.  A 
odj  of  nearly  4000  Italians,  who  had  landed  on 
this  occasion,  were  driven  becic  with  loss — a  failure 
which,  joined  to  our  decided  naval  sapeHorily,  put 
an  end  to  all  attempt?,  of  the  kitul. 

The  liostiiity  of  Uu^ia  consequent  on  her  connec- 
tion with  FnuiCVf  produced  a  menaced  invasion  of 
Sweden,  now  our  only  ally  in  the  north.  To  aid  in 
repelling  it.  Sir  John  Moore  was  tent  to  Gotten- 
burgh  with  a  body  of  10,000  men.  This  force  did 
not  land  -,  but  the  general,  repairing  to  Stockholm, 
entered  into  cuninmnications  with  t!ie  kiiiL,',  and  hnd 
the  mortiticjtioii  of  tiudiiig  that  prince  wholiy  in- 
capable of  rational  conduct,  and  bent  on  projects 
'  which  would  necessarily  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the 
British  troopi.  On  thia  he  lost  no  time  in  retomfaig 
to  Gottenburgh,  and  soon  af\er  brought  back  the  ar> 
mument  to  England,  to  be  employed  on  a  more  pro- 
mising service. 

The  influence  possessed  by  Bonaparte  over  Spain 
had  long  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  overawing 
Portugal,  and  of  obligiiig  that  country  to  disiolve 
her  alliance  with  England.  To  this  hope  the  humi- 
liation of  Germany,  and  hia  new  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia, gave  double  strength  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
I  SOT,  tlic  nil  -t  ]  (  rtmptory  demands  were  made  on 
the  court  of  Lisbon.  To  part  of  tliesc,  implying  the 
exclusion  of  Uritish  mcrduBtmen  from  tlie  harbours 
of  Portugal,  compliance  was  promised ;  but  the  de- 
mand of  confiscating  English  property,  or  detaining 
the  English  resident  in  Portugal,  wa.*  met  with  a  de- 
cided refusal.  A  French  army  now  marched  to- 
w.irds  Li'-bnn,  and  threatened  openly  to  ovcrtlirovv 
the  house  of  Rragcnz.i ;  but  the  latter,  after  some 
monienlary  indications  of  indecition«  toolc  the  deter* 
mination  of  abandoning  their  Earopean  dominiooc, 
and  proceeding  to  Bmnh  This  spirited,  and  by 
m.uiy  unexpected  measure,  wa*  earned  into  effect  in 
the  end  of  November,  and  Lisbon  wos  forthwith  oc- 
cupied by  French  troops.  A  lnv  montlis  a(u  r  tliu 
tra»»actionji  ut  bayonne  occurred,  and  the  general 


litm  of  hostility  by  the  Spuniirli  to  Bona- 
parte.    Our  cabinet  now  determined  to  pci*t|i&De  all 
other  projects  to  that  of  a  vigorous  eflort  oa  Spain 
and  Portugal.    Willi  tliat  view,  an  ann.iment  lifjj^*^ 
10,000  men  collected  at  Cork,  aiid  imA  io  be  in- 
tended for  Spanish  America,  sailed  in  July  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  offered  its  co-operation  to  the  Spui* 
■ids  in  Galicia.  They,  however,  thought  itbstlllt 
we  shotlld  confine  our  aid  to  Spain  to  anat  siut 
money,  directing  <nir  military  force  ag»n>t  the 
French  army  in  Portugal.   Aceordirifjlv,  troopf, 
after  passing  an  interval  at  Oporto,  were  Landed  to 
the  soutliward,  in  Mondego  Bay,  where,  slier  re- 
ceiving the  co-operation  of  a  fiuthcr  diviiiM  of 
Britbb>  and  «f  n  few  Portogveae,  Acy  prooscd* 
ed  on  their  iouthward  march  to  Lisbon.  The 
first  actions  took  place  with  French  detachmcnuAu^U 
at  the  small  tvwn  i>i'  Obido?.  and  at  link-ia.  Nei- 
ther were  of  importance :  the  Frencli,  iaferior  in 
number,  retreated ;  but  their  commander  st  Lis- 
bon waa  Jonot,  an  officer  trained  in  the  school 
of  revolutionary  enterprise,  and  disposed,  like  most 
of  his  brethren  at  that  time,  to  make  iijght  «f 
British  land  forces.   He  determined  forthwHh  «n 
offensive  operations,  advanced  from  Lisbon,  and, 
reachiog  the  British  army  on  Sl»t  August,  at- 
tacked it  in  its  pontion  at  the  small  town  of 
Vimtera.   The  force  on  either  aide*  was  abontBuikyv. 
14,000  men.  The  TlrnA  mfched  to  the  ouet  tn<»^ 
columns,  with  their  wonted  confidence,  but  they  had- 
to  encounter  an  enemy  equally  firm  as  Germans  or 
Russians,  and  far  superior  in  arms,  eqniptncrit.  tnii 
activity,    A  part  of  the  opposing  lines  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  not  only  crossed  bayonets  but, 
what  veiy  rarely  happen*,  imuntained  that  despe- 
rate eoimict  flw  aeviMl  mhnitee,  when  the  French 
gave  way.    Equal  success  attended  our  efforts  in 
other  parts  of  the  line,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  .'ri  ^tX)  men,  and  13  pieces  of  cannon.    T'lc  iib- 
jfct  now  ought  to  have  been  to  follow  up  our  sac- 
cess,  before  the  French  should  recover  themsehrcs, 
•nd  fortifr  the  almost  inpenetrable  monntaio*  m  the 
road  to  Lttbon.   In  vam  did  Sir  A.  Wdiedfft 
urge  this,  first  on  Sir  H-  nnrrnrd,  who  had  now  tasra 
the  command,  and  next  d.-sy  on  Sir  H.  Dalrymplt. 
who  anived    and   replaced    hiin.  I{einf'iirct:n!i.nt» 
were  duily  expected  ;  and,  till  their  arrival,  ntiiiicr 
of  these  officers  could  be  persuaded  to  incur  haiardi 
for  the  attainment  of  an  advantage  which,  from  thctt 
unaeqnaintaoce  with  localitieB,  they  were  not  ctB* 
petcnt  to  appreciate.    A  precious  interval  was  Ifc* 
lost.    The  French  occupied  the  pn«'cs,  opened  tbA 
negoti;itio:i  in  a  tone  of  cuiit'ideiic  i  .  and  obtained,  bv 
the  treaty  called  ilie  Convention  of  Cinlra,  a  free  re-r^onsait 
turn  to  France  on  board  of  British  shipping.  The*'^'**' 
ministry,  though  disappointed,  determined  todeftod 
thb Convention ;  judging  it  indispensable,  partly  fnn 
the  communications  of  Sir  II.  Dalrymple,  morefivn 
its  bearing  the  unquolified  signature  of  Sir  A.  Wel- 
lesley,  who  was,  even  then,  their  conf3t'ent..iI  nulit..r» 
adviser.    The  public,  however,  called  lor  inijuirj ; 
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War  whh  miniaters  felt  the  neceraity  of  acceding ;  the  thre« 
Fnnc-e  anif  „gj,erala  wero  ordered  home  from  Portugal :  and* 
alter  a  long  tnveatigatioii,  and  difided  opiidom,  tha 
chief  error  was  found  to  lie  in  the  loss  of  the  twenty- 
»  four  houn  which  followed  the  battle  of  Viiniera. 

Tilt!  publii;  ilisap[ioititiiu:tit  ill  tlio  Convciilinn  uf 
Cintra  wem  soon  counterbalanced  by  gratifying  intd' 
Ugeace  from  the  Baltic.  Bonaparte,  whose  plan  was 
to  eubjugate  all  Europe,  br  uakiag  one  nation  b> 
•tmmeotal  in  oYemwIng  another,  had  icDt  the  Spa- 
niih  regimenta  in  hii  tervica  into  Denmark ;  but  ha 
conid  not  pre?ent  their  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
rising  spirit  of  their  coimtrynien,  niid  thu-  vicinity  of 
a  Britiiih  fleet  happily  I'aciiitaied  their  evasion,  i'eu 
thousand  Spaniards  were  thus  brougiit  off,  and  car- 
ried, with  their  arms,  stores,  and  arttUerj,  to  jotn  the 
•lindard  of  their  oouotrj. 
Sk  John  Meantime  the  command  of  our  troops  in  Porto- 
ga)  was  vested  in  Sir  John  Moore,  and  arrangements 
were  made  fc<r  moving  them  forward  into  Siiain. 
From  the  badness  of  the  roaiU,  it  was  necessary  to 
advance  in  two  divisions,  one  marching  due  east, 
and  aAOlheroorth-aast,  while  a  farther  force,  arrived 
ftan  England  at  Corunna,  was  instructed  to  hold  a 
•oath-east  oaoiMk  Eaeh  of  the  lateral  divinoiM  re- 
ceived, in  their  progrew,  ordera  to  adapt  die  dirac* 
tion  of  their  march  to  exii^ting  circumstances;  but 
the  result  was,  that  both  converged  towards  the  cen- 
tral division,  led  on  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  person. 

In  their  march,  our  ofKcert  bad  an  ample  oppor- 
tonitj  of  witnessing  the  fallacious  and  exaggetated 
impieiiioiii  eotenained  in  Engiand  with  ragnid  to 
the  Urdour  of  the  Spaniards.  They  saw  a  eomitiy 
wretchedly  cultivated  and  thinly  jicopled  ;  a  nation 
hostilely  aisposcd,  indeed,  to  the  i>ench,  but  unac- 
customed to  exertion,  and  incapable  of  combination  ; 
instead  of  recruits,  supplies  of  provisions,  or  offers 
of  voluntary  service,  tJI  wu  inactifitj  and  siaguatiun  ; 
and,  amidat  the  general  poverty,  oar  Commiwriat 
had  greit  difficulty  in  obtaining  proviriooe.  Another 
great  source  of  perplexity  was  the  want  of  informa- 
,  tlon.  The  natives,  whciher  in  the  civil  or  military 
service,  were  too  ignorant  and  credulous  to  be  ca- 
pable of  detecting  exaggeration,  or  of  distinguisliin^ 
truth  from  falscho<»d  ;  and  our  officcn  wwe  obliged 
to  judge  for  tfaeaMdrea  under  the  neet  oantradiMo> 
ry  nimoura. 

Sir  John  Moore  reached  Salamanca  on  13th  of 
November,  aware  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  dc- 
feated  at  Burgos,  and  soon  after  apprised  that  a 
French  corps  was  advaacioK  to  Valladolid,  within  60 
miles  of  bis  fronb  In  thb  siluation,  be  received 
from  Madrid  the  molt  urgent  aotidtationa  to  tend 
thither  bis  army,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Ha  Icnewthe 
ardour  of  his  country  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  di- 
rected his  movements  in  the  plan  of  complying,  as 
far  as  should  be  at  all  udvisnhk-,  with  the  represen- 
tations pressed  on  him ;  but,  day  alter  day,  the  intel- 
ligence became  more  discouraging.  At  last,  the  fall 

lee.  4.  of  Madrid,  aaoertained  br  an  intercepted  letter  of 
Generai  Berthier,  famofed  every  doubt,  and  left  htm 
no  other  plan  but  that  of  uniting  his  three  d  vi  i  r  , 
and  determining  on  a  retreat ;  hut,  a-,  his  army  "  fis 

(WC>  9<K>  now  augmented  to  35,000  men,  he  determined  to 
strike,  if  possible,  a  blow  against  the  detached 
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Fkandi  army  under  Soult,  stationed  at  some  distance 
to  the  north-eart.  With  this  viear,  our  troopa  ad- 
vanced from  the  email  town  of  Sab^tm  towenis  the 

enemy,  and  a  partial  action,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  oppoMte  vanguards,  was  to  our  advantage ; 
but  intelligence  arriving  tliat  Bonaparte  \va^  direct- 
ing a  superior  force  on  our  rear,  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  make  a  prompt  and  uninterrupted  re* 
treat.  Bonaparte,  preuing  forward  with  bia  van* 
guard,  reached  our  rear  at  Beaaveate,  law,  ftr  the 
first  time,  British  aoldiera,  and  witnessed  a  cavalry  Dee.  n. 
action,  in  which  several  squadrons  of  his  guard  were 
very  ro  ughly  h  uicllrd.  and  their  commanding  officer, 
Li;fevre  Desiiouette^,  made  prisouer.  Meanwhile,  • 
Soult,  marching  by  a  different  road,  hoped  to  cross 
our  line  of  retreat  at  Astoiga ;  and  the  Spaniirda 
baviog  abandoned  the  position  which  covered  the  ac- 
cesa  to  that  town,  it  required  both  prompt  and  skil- 
ful exertion  to  enable  our  army  to  occupy  it  before 
the  enemy.  Here,  pressed  as  we  wire,  it  btca-iie  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  a  great  pari  of  our  camp  equipage. 
Our  army  was  a-hcad  of  the  enemy,  but  had  before 
it  aloDgand  difficult  march  over'themouataioaof  6a* 
licia.  The  weather  was  severe,  proviaiens  scan^,  the 
inhabitants  cold  and  unfriendly :  so  many  privations 
and  dbappolntmenle  relaxed  the  discipline  of  our  sol- 
diers, who  called  loudly  to  be  led  to  action,  as  the  c'oso 
of  their  distress.  Ketrwat,  however,  was  unavoidable ; 
and,  ill  thi's  state  of  s-uiiermg  and  insubordination,  the 
army  peribrmed  a  ntarch  of  more  than  '2U0  miles,  our 
general  keeping  in  the  rear  to  check  the  French* 
who  followed  with  their  waal  audacity.  At  Logo,  ' 
about  6D  miles  from  Conmna,  drcomalanees  eeem* 
ed  to  justify  our  awaiting  the  enemy,  and  fighting 
a  general  battle.  Our  soldiers  repaired  with  alac- 
rity to  their  rank?,  but  Soult  did  not  accept  the 
challenge,  and  our  retreat  was  continued,  it  closed 
on  the  18th  Jannaiy,  havbg  been  attended  with  the 
capture  of  many  men,  from  disofder,  and  Yha  eacri* 
See  of  many  horses,  from  want  of  forage,  but  with* 

out  losing  a  standard,  or  sustaiuiiig  a  i^ingle  check 
inaction.  On  the  l:ith,  1  ith,  and  1,5th.  the  Stcfc 
and  artillery  were  embarked  on  board  our  men  of 
war  ;  the  troops  remuiiied  on  tihure,  lo  u»ait  the  ene* 
my,  and  to  cover  the  reproach  of  retreat  by  some 
•bitting  exploit.  This  led  to  the  battle  of  Corunna  t  Jtm.  19, 
on  .that  day  o«r  position  was  good  on  the  left,  but 
very  much  otlierwise  on  the  ri;.Iit  ;  tliither,  accord- 
ingly, (iie  French  pointed  fluir  strongest  colnnm, 
and  thither  Sir  Joliii  .Moore  u  ])aired  in  person.  He 
directed  the  necessary  inoveaicnts  tirst  to  obstruct, 
and  aflcrwardo  to  charge,  the  atlrancing  enemy. 
Those  ordrn  were  gallantly  executed,  and  the  at- 
tach of  the  French  repelled ;  but  our  lamented  gene- 
ral received  a  wound  fnini  a  cannon  ball,  wliidi  .-eon 
after  proved  mortal.  Subsequent  attacks,  firn  on 
our  centre,  and  next  on  our  left,  « ere  <Tjually  foil- 
ed ;  and,  in  tiie  evening,  wc  occupied  an  advanced 
pocition  along  our  whole  line.  Enough  having  now 
been  done  for  the  honour  of  onr  arms,  the  embark- 
ation WHS  continued  on  the  ITtti,  and  completed  on 
the  18tb  nCtcr  which  the  whole  set  sail  for  Eiig!i;i-:!. 

Our  Idilure  in  tins  campaign  was  far  from  dis-  Cawpjjgi 
couraging  our  government  t'ro.u  new  effort):.  Au-*«"'"^ 
tria  was  preparing  to  attack  tbc  allieji  uf  Bonaparte 
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War  with  in  GcrmEnv.  dhl!  tlic  Spaniards,  tliough  repeatedly 
?^'2jf*^  b«aten  in  close  action,  continued  a  d<»tructive  war- 
fare  in  the  shape  of  ifltmlated  insurrections.  Sir 
Arthur  WcUealqr  «m  aecordingijr  sent  with  •  fmb 
•rajr  to  LMhm,  iad  General  Bcreifbrd  with  a 
misiion  to  discipline  the  Portuguese  forces-  They 
found  the  French  threatening  Lisbon  in  two  direc- 
tions; from  the  cast,  with  a  ponerfiil  force  under 
Victor  ;  from  the  north,  with  a  less  numerous  body 
under  Soult.    Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  advanced  against 
the  latter,  dreir  near  bia  rear  guard  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  DtHirO)  dirova  It  mnr  that  nrer,  and  in. 
Vltji^     mediatoiy  after,  forced  Soult  to  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  Oporto.    Returning  to  the  southward,  our  coni- 
tnnnc'.cr  obliged  the  force  under  Victor  to  draw  back  ; 
and  having,  some  tiroeaflcr,  effected  a  junction  wtth  a 
Spanish  army,  took  the  bold  detenninniinn  of  moving 
forward  in  the  diiection  of  Madrid.  The  French  now 
sent  reinfitreenentt  to  the  army  of  Victor,  and  tbe  op* 
posing  forces  met  at  Talavern  de  la  Reyna,  a  town  to 
the  north  of  the  Taj^us,  near  tlic  small  river  Alberche. 
The  British  force  was  I  f), 000;  thnt  of  the  Spaniards 
above  30,000;  the  IVench  anny  amounted  to  47,000.* 
Lord  Wellington  was  too  distrustful  of  the  discipline 
of  bia  alliea  to  venture  an  attack  on  the  French,  but 
ba  eaw  no  inpradence  in  trying,  as  at  Vhnien,  the 
chance  of  a  defensive  action.    .Stationing  the  Spa- 
niards on  strong  ground  on  tlic  ri;;lit,  lie  oecvipied 
with  the  British  a  lets  strnnf:,  hut  yet  favourable  po- 
sition,  on  the  lel^    Against  the  army  thiu  posticd, 
the  French  advanced  in  the  afternoon  of  SJtn  July, 
driving  io  our  van,  and  attacldqg  an  CTiinwuw  on 
our  left.  TbU  enuDeooe,  the  key  of  the  pontion, 
tronld  have  been  assailed  from  the  beginning,  by 
Bonaparte,  with  a  formidable  column,  hut  the  ritle 
corps  and  single  battalion  sent  against  it  by  Victor 
were  soon  driven  back  by  our  troops.    A  second  at- 
tack, made  in  the  evening  by  three  rt  gimeniaof  in- 
fantry, was  at  first  sucMMul,  but  it  wai  moo  re. 
pelled  by  a  fresh  dhrision  of  British.  The  main 
body  of  the  French,  surprised  at  thrs  failiirc,  waited 
impatiently  for  morning  to  renew  the  aitnck  ;  they 
advanced,  marched  tlirou::li  a  destructive  fire  lo  the 
top  of  tJiC  rising  ground,  approached  our  cnnnoii, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  seining  them,  when  our  line 
ru;hed  forward  with  the  bavonet,  and  drove  them 
down  with  great  loss.   Their  commanden  new  de> 
temined  U*  suspend  all  atucks  on  the  Spanlnrils, 
and  to  bring  a  mass  of  force  against  the  front  and 
flank  of  the  British.    A  general  attack  took  place 
at  four  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  the  troops  directed 
against  the  height,  now  consisted  of  three  divijiions 
of  infantry,  or  about  lS,tiOO  men.   CroatiDs  the  ra> 
vioc  in  (heir  front,  tbe  first  diviaion  sealed  fhe  be%ht 
amidat  volleya  of  grape-sliot ;  but  its  jjcneral  fell,  a 
number  of  officers  shared  his  fate,  Hiul  retreat  be- 
came unavoidable.    No  attempt  was  now  made  to 
can  y  the  eminence  in  front ;  attacks  were  made  on 
it^  left  and  right,  but  all  were  ineftotual.  Our 

{reateat  loss  was  mMained  in  an  noauccenlbl  attadc 
J  our  catralfjr  «n  two  iqaarea  of  French  Inftntrj  in 


the  plain  ;  the  23d  light  dragoon.^  were  here  aluiost  Wuc» 
annittdaied.    The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  wis  oaly^'>»x 
1200:  that  of  the  British  above  5000;  that  of  the 
Fiench  (^Qe  RoccaV  Memoin)  nearly  lOfOOOi 

llolirithatandiog  ihi»  signal  ancceii,  k  becme  ae. , 
ccssary  for  the  allied  army  to  retire  ;  the  Frtnch  Jj. 
visions,  in  tbe  north-west  of  Spain,  having  uaittdaad 
be^un  to  marcli  io  a  direction  whidi  would  soon 
have  brought  them  on  our  rw.  Our  army  crossed 
the  Tagus,  and  held  aiOtttb-«eit  eoune  till  reach- 
ing  Badajos,  where  it  remaifled  during  tlie  tot  <f 
the  year,  in  a  poution  vriiidi  covered  that  foitrat, 
and  show  ed  the  Spaniards  that  we  had  not  abindaiv. 
cd  their  cause,  hnwever  dii>jyitisfied  with  their  co- 
operatiof.,  and  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 
combming  otFt:usive  operations  with  such  allies. 

While,  by  land,  tbe  fortune  of  war  was  thus  chec-j^y^, 
•ovcd,  at  tea  the  Freacfa  experienced  aoUung  butdK  rnd 
ditaaten.   Eight  sbipa  of  lb«  Ine  m  Brwt,  dudii^neai 
our  blockade,  sailecf  southward  to  Basque  Roads 
near  Ilochcibrt,  ?ihcre  they  were  joined  by  foiusail 
of  the  line  from  that  port.     Our  fleet  blockaded 
them  in  their  new  station,  and  preparation*  lismg 
been  made  to  attempt  their  deslructioa  by  firc-ihips, 
Lord  Cochrane  aailad  in  with  these  dreadful  englM* 
on  the  evening  of  die  11th  April  I8O9.  Our  in* 
men  brokr  rhr  hoorr  tr.  fmn'  d  ilir  French  line,  dis- 
regarded  the  In  e  iiuui  iht,  ;uru,  and,  aJ\er  bringing 
the  6re-Khips  as  near  to  the  enemy  as  possible, 
fire  to  the  fua6ea  and  wiUtdrew  in  their  boats.  Tbe 
WttaAf  aurpfjaed  and  alarmed,  cut  their  cables  and 
tm  OB  iboce.  Four  aail  of  tbe  line  that  had  aoi 
conpanied  Lord  Cochrane  attacked  thenv 
thouf'fi  '.bo  main  body  of  our  fleet  was  prevented  llj 
the  wniil  and  tide  from  cominp  up,  the  result  of  "W 
attack,  and  of  the  eBect  of  the  fire-ships,  wss  the 
loss  of  four  sail  of  tbe  line,  and  one  frigate  bami 
or  destroyed.    -At  a  later  period  of  the  year,  ato»a 
French  convoy  of  three  sail  of  the  line  aad  eievea 
transports,  proceeding  from  Toulon  to  -Baicdoos, 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  B  diviiion  fiMB  IrfKd 
Collinp«-ood  s  fleet. 

Doubtful  as  was  tiic  as.pcct  of  the  great  contest  mM»""* 
Spain,  it  employed  a  Urge  portion  of  IJonapsrit's 
military  establishment,  and  revived  the  hope  of  in- 
dependence in  Gennnqr*  FtoMin  ««>  tooreocatiy 
bumbled,  and  too  closely  connected  with  Rmh» 
at  that  lime  the       of  iTnnrr,  u^  f:.l:r  up  artnstbot 
Austria  was  unrebiraineii,  and  thought  tlie  seasoB 
favourable  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  Utrtro^T'S 
took  the  field  in  April,  and  invaded  Bavaria,  ur\dcr 
the  Arcliduke  tharlei,  but  were  wonted  at  I>>:k- 
tnuhl,  and  Vienna  wm  •  «eoond  time  enteral  j/Xif^- 
Bonaparte.   Hie  impatieDee  to  attade  tbe  AoatriM 
nrn-v  m  tlie  north  side  of  tbe  Danube,  led  to  hi*  ^ 
failure  m  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Aspern  ;  and  nC-Wf 
eesiitatcd  the  advance  of  almoiit  all  his  regular  trooja 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  at  a  distance  of  i«v4ral 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  ^ 
Of  the  naval  atationa  thoa  cxpoaed,  by  iw  il>«^^ 
Mt  important  waa  Antwerp,  aitintcd  on  «  F>'*s^ 


*  Sec  Mt'm>„res  sur  la  Guerre  dtt  Fmfm  en  EtfCfft$.  Par  M.  Do  BoocM,  Cbnnlicr  de  I'OidW delft 
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War«l*  of  the  Scheldt,  of  at  great  depth,  and  as  acccs- 
FnMkiH  gUjUg  iQ  ghips  of  the  line  as  the  Thames  at  VV  ool- 
wich.  From  Antwerp  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
u  a  distance  of  about  50  mile;.  The  fint  funlfied 
town,  00  coning  in  imm  tlic  sea,  it  Fluhingi  tbe 
IwttHiea  of  wbico.  though  formidable,  ire  not  capa- 
ble of  preventing  the  passage  of  ships  of  war  through 
a  strait  of  three  miles  in  width.  Our  armament, 
consisting  of  ucarly  forty  fm\  of  the  line  and  .tS.OOO 
military,  was  the  mnst  powcrlul  tlmt  cwr  IlU  our 
shores.  It  crossed  llie  narruw  eea  uiUi  a  fair  w'md, 
and,  in  the  morning  of  .^Olh  July,  the  inhabitant«  of 
the  tnnqail  coast  of  Zealand  were  a-stonisbed  by  an 
linpHalleled  display  of  men  of  war  and  transports. 
Onr  troops  kmied  ond  oociipied  fimltwith  Wal. 
cberen  and  the  blends  to  the  north.  Mo  renstance 
was  offered  except  at  FiLisIiing  ;  anJ  our  cotnmandi  r, 
tlie  KhtI  of  Chatham,  showfii  himself  wholly  inca- 
paliic-  of  discriminating  the  causes  of  success  or  fail- 
ure, » l)cn  he  stopped  to  b««ife-gc  that  place ;  it  ought 
only  to  have  been  watched,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  troopa  abould  have  Ui^dcd  in  Dutch  Flanders, 
on  the  aoQtb  of  the  Scheldt,  and  marched  straight 
to  Aalwan,  wMcfa,  eran  with  artiUarr,  might  have 
bcm  readied  In  a  lew  days.  The  Frencn,  never 
doubting  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  and  conscious  of 
tJjelr  weakness,  had  moved  their  men  of  war  up  the 
river,  beyond  the  town,  previous  to  setting  them  on 
fire.  But  a  delay  of  a  fortnight  took  place  before 
Flushing,  and  time  was  thus  given  to  the  CDemy  to 
•trencihea  the  forti  on  the  river,  and  to  ooUect  wbat- 
•vw  roroo  the  coaatnr  aftwded.  Still,  ao  an  )Mtack 
lif  water  waa  not  Indupenaable  to  sucesei,  there  yet 
reniained  a  cheDce ;  ten  days  more,  however,  were 
lost;  tile  relinquishment  of  ifn  r  uin  object  of  the 
expedition  became  unavoiJauK.,  ;unl  tlic  only  lartlior 
tnensure  was  to  leave  a  body  of  15,000  men  in  the 
iilaod  of  VVaJcher«n.  There,  they  remained  during 
several  months,  suffering  greatly  from  an  unhealthy 
atmoapbere,  and  doing  mMbiog  except  destroying, 
OB  thdr  departore,  the  dec^faida  of  Flushing.  Ne. 
ver  wi»  «  gaUant  ioroe  nraie  granljr  nuadirected  j 
the  dimee  3t  our  general  waa  aa  uitaeeotititable  as 

the  choice  of  Mack  in  ISO,'! ;  and  the  historian,  \vere 
he  to  reason  frdui  ihc  inlerior  numbers  of  tlie  ene- 
tny,  might  pronounce  this  expedition  as  inglorious 
to  our  arms  m  the  battles  of  Poitiers  and  Agincourt 
to  our  enemies  of  a  former  age. 

We  turn,  with  impatience,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  to  a  scene  more  honourable  to  our  onus. 
Our  troopa,  ttoder  (Sir  A.  Walkalay)  Lord  Welling- 
ton, had  puaed  the  winter  in  the  interior  of  Portugal, 
moving  northward  ns  spring  advanced,  but  delaying 
active  operations  ;  otrensive  war  was  unpuitbd  to  our 
situation,  and  the  l-rench  awaited  reinforcenienis  trom 
tlie  north.  Bonaparte's  determination  now  was  to 
naake  MMtena  penetrate  into  Portugal,  and  to  expel 
thoae  anxitiariet  who  were  the. main  apioj^  of  the 
obatinate  retiatance  enertenced  him  in  Span. 
Hie  fiiat  aniavpriae  ef  the  Freaeb  amy  was  the 
riej^  of  the  frontier  <brtreM  of  Cludsd  llodrigo, 
which  surrendered  on  10th  ,Tuly.  The  ni-xt  object 
of  attade  was  the  Portuguese  fortre.ss  nf  Almeida, 
which  was  invested  in  the  end  of  .luly,  and  taken  un- 
forlunatdjr  too  aoon,  \a  cooscqucncc  of  the  explo- 


(■hm  of  the  magazine.  Soon  nfter,  the  Frcncli  army,  W'a 
now  a  formidiible  body,  advaoced  into  Portugal, 
Lord  Wellington  retiring  before  Ihcm,  but  deter- 
mined  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  figbooggf-i,  ig. 
on  favourable  ground.  This  occurred  when  oeca> 
pying  the  hig|ie«t  ridge  of  the  mountain  of  Buiaoo^ 
directly  in  nee  of  the  enemy.  The  Frendi.  atwi^ 
impetuous,  and  not  yet  aware  of  the  firmness  of  ourSqpi.  W. 
men,  marched  up  the  mountain ;  one  division  reach- 
eti  tile  toj)  of  the  riilge,  where  they  were  immediate- 
ly ^tttackcd  by  a  corps  of  firitish  artd  Portuguese, 
and  driven  from  the  ground.  In  other  parts  the 
same  result  toolt  place  before  the  French  reached 
the  top.  The  loia  on  our  side  was  1000  men  ;  that 
of  the  enemy  between  SUOO  and  SOOO.  Maaien* 
detitted  firom  fiuther  attacks,  but,  taroin|;  the  flank 
of  our  position.  Lord  Wellington  necessarily  retreat- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Lisbon,  till  bo  reached  the 
ground  where  he  bad  detemioad  to  defimd  that  ea- 

pital. 

Tlie  tract  of  country  to  the  north  of  Lisbon  is  not 
above  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  having  the  sea  on  the 
weat  and  the  Ta^  en  the  east ;  the  ground  ia  ex> 
trendy  nonntameua,  end  aooeMible  only  by  pamea» 
which  were  oceopied  by  ow  tt09f$  ami  batteries. 
Massena  felt  all  the  strength  of  this  position,  rt  ! 
the  repulse  at  Buiaco  made  him  beware  of  a  second 
encounter  on  disadvantageous  ground.  It  was  now 
for  the  first  time  that  the  impetuouii  bauds  of  Bona- 
parte stopped  short  in  their  career ;  the  armies  re- 
ninined  opposite  to  each  othtT  above  four  mooths, 
, jiing  which  the  French  were  greatly  •trattaned 
for  pnnrisiona  and  forage,  being  obliged  to  art  con- 
voyt  of  bncult  under  escort  from  Prance,  wnile  the 
command  of  the  sea  procured  uhunJance  to  the  Bri- 
tish. Sljil  Matsena  persi.-ted  in  kccj}:iig  his  posi- 
tion, hoping  to  comliinc  his  operations  with  the  army 
of  boult,  advancing  from  the  south-east  of  Spaio,— 
an  array  which  was  but  too  fortunate,  liaviog  attack> 
ed  and  taken  by  surprise  a  Spaoisb  camp  on  thepaihlg^ 
banha  of  the  Cuadiana.  A  number  «^  boats  hadltlk 
been  cenatructed  by  Massena  te  cross  the  Tagus 
and  eo>eperate  with  Soult,  but  in  the  t>«ginning  of 

March,  intelligonce  arrived  that  a  convoy  of  biscuit 
long  ritpccled  from  France  had  been  niturtepled  by 
the  (iueriilas.  I  liere  wuj,  now  an  end  to  all  ofien- 
prujcctti,  and  there  remained  only  the  alterna. 
live  ol  retreat ;  it  began  on  ^th  March  ;  the  British  Retreat  of 
followed,  and  the  movements  of  either  army,  during'' 
a  very  lon^  march,  afforded  an  admirable  exempli* 
fication  ol  the  rules  of  war.  Our  advance  waa  ao 
prompt,  that  the  Frendi  were  often  obliged  to  move 
hastily  from  one  poiition  to  another ;  but  thev  kept 
tliLir  best  irodpi)  in  llit:  rear,  cuUectvd  it)  isohd  bO' 
diet-,  and  atfdrding  no  opening  to  our  vanguard. 
The  retreat  lasted  a  month,  and  closed  near  AU 
meida  ou  the  frontier  of  S|Kua.  The  French,  how. 
ever,  were  aoon  again  in  a  condition  to  act.  and  imU 
vaneed  to  relieve  Almeida,  of  which  we  had  new  be- 
gun the  siege:  the  cbief  fifhtiiig  took  place  en  Sd 
and  5th  May,  near  a  vHlage  eahed  Fbentes  d'Ho* 
norc,  but  nil  their  elTorts  wc-e  ini  tTeetual,  and  .\U 
meida  was  left  to  its  fate :  the  chief  part  of  the  gar 
riion.  however,  found  means  to  escape  by  a  noctiv* 
nal  nurcli. 
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War  with  Meanwhile  the  loutb,  or  raiber  the  80u(h<we8t  of 
FniiM  Mid  Spain,  was  the  Meoe  of  venr  ective  operatione.  A 
Jl^^  body  of  Spaniaida  and  Bridrii,  aerdiing  northward 

Battle  oi  '"  ■ '  •'"■altar.  appToaclicd  the  south-wvst  extremity 
Bkrom.  '  u!  uiL  line  occupied  by  ti.e  French  troops  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  C'adiz.  General  Graham  com- 
manded the  Britiibli,  and  on  5th  March,  at  noon, 
was  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  a  lon^;  march,  when 
be  received  intelligeocc  of  the  advance  of  »  Freoch 
ftffoe.  Knowing  the  height  of  BarrOM,  whidi  he 
had  judt  icfl,  to  be  the  key  of  the  position,  he  im> 
mediately  countermanded  his  corps,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  way,  when  he  Couini  hmir-e!i'  un- 
expectedly near  to  the  enemy,  whose  tell  division 
was  seen  ascending  the  hill  of  Barrosa,  while  their 
r^t  stood  en  the  plain  within  cannon  shot  To  re- 
treat waa  wholly  unadviiaible ;  an  famaediate  attack 
was  determined  on,  though  unsupported  by  tlie  Spa- 
niards, and  inferior  to  the  enemy.  A  battery  opened 
again&t  the  right  division  of  tlie  I'reiich.  caused  ttu  in 
coDsiderable  loss,  but  (tiey  continued  to  advance,  until 
a  charge  with  the  bayonet  drove  them  hack  with  great 
•lawhter.  With  the  other  dmnoo  oo  the  aacent 
«f  ifie  htll,  there  took  place  a  ■inilar  conflict  widi  a 
riOBilar  issue;  both  sides  fought  with  courage,  and 
i  both  sustained  a  heavy  loss ;  that  of  the  British  was 

above  ISOO;  tliat  of  the  enemy  nearly  double.  'J'he 
action  lasted  ao  hour  and  a  intlf:  our  isuccess  was 
owing  partly  to  the  effect  of  our  guns,  but  more  to 
the  finnneas  of  the  troi^B^  who  showed  tbenielvea 
detemioed  rather  to  fall  than  yield. 

About  the  same  time,  but  at  a  distance  of  200 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cadiz,  the  important  fortress 
I  Mt    of"  Badajos  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  I  rench.  This 
painful  iiitclligcncc  reached  Lord  Wellington  when 


following  up  the  retreat  of  Massena ;  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  detashing  «  body  of  troops  to  the  wath 
of  Portugal  to  enable  ManiMl  Bernrord  to  advance 


and  form  the  siege  of  Badajos.  This  railed  from 
the  south  the  army  of  Sgult,  20,000  strong  ;  on  tlieir 
npjiroaeh,  Marshal  Beresford  rm^cd  the  .Mege  of  Ha- 
dajos,  and  marched  to  meet  the  trench  near  the  ri- 
ver Albuhera,  or  Albuera,  with  a  force  numerically 

Xior,  but  among  which  there  waa  only  9000  Bri- 
,   Our  army  aw«ied  the  attack  in  a  poddon  aa 

good  as  a  country,  in  ceneral  level,  afforded ;  but 
our  general,  in  an  evil  hour,  entrusted  to  the  Spa- 
niards a  rising  ground  which  formed  the  key  of  ttut 
position.  The  French  columns  succeeded  in  driv. 
ing  them  from  it,  and  were  about  to  rake  with  their 
fidd-piecea  all  the  allied  line.  A  Britiab  division 
to  attack  the  enemy  whh  the  bayonet, 
unfortunately  turned  by  a  body  of  lancers, 
who.  amidst  the  smoke  from  the  firing,  had  ap- 
proached unperccivcd.  Our  lo*<  was  very  great 
here,  and  there  remained  only  one  fresh  division, 
which  advuncing  gallantly  to  the  charge,  and,  being 
•upported  by  tbe  other  corpe,  drove  the  French  with 
great  akugfater  from  the  field.  The  battle  lasted 
five  hours,  anJ  so  jrreat  nus  the  loss,  that  of  the 
British  force  en  raged,  nearly  one  half  were  killed 
or  ttriutided:  the  French  had  fought  with  eijual 
bravery,  and  tlieir  loss  also  was  very  great.  Lord 
Wellington  reached  the  army  some  time  after,  and 
determined  to  renew  the  siege  of  Badajos;  breaches 


I  nuide  in  the  walls,  and  two  attempts  at  awattlt  ^'<^'  -■  ■ 
wv  hazarded  (6th  and  9lh  June),  but  ia  vih;  tb« 
advance  of  (be  Rcn^b  army  from  the  aoHb,  to  am- 

cert  with  that  of  the  sontb^  oectecitated  the  raiMng 
of  the  siege.  Here  ended  the  active  operations  of 
thexear;  our  army  rernaiiied  .-.nne  (in),  encamped 
in  the  central  part  of  J\jrtug.il,  after  which  Lord 
Wellington  marched  noiUi^aid  and  threatened  Cio* 
dad  Rodrigu,  but  retreated  before  a  superior  tmt 
eolleeted  by  the  French.  . 

The  campaign  of  1812  commenced  very  early,  Cnsii^^ 
Lord  Wellington  investing  Ciudad  Kodri^o  oo  8lh 
January.  The  siege  was  pre-scd  with  activity,  and 
a  breach  being  made,  ilie  town  was  csrri^  by 
storm  on  19th  January,  though  with  a  great  lots, 
particularly  in  officers,  among  whom  was  Qencnl 
Mackinnon.  So  prompt  had  been  our  openfidn, 
that  the  French  army  approaching  to  the  rtlief  of 
the  place,  would  not  at  first  believe  its  capture. 
Suon  alter,  f.ord  Wtllington  turned  his  forces  to 
the  south  and  invested  Badajos,  alretidy  the  scene 
of  such  dMtinate  contests.  Here,  also,  the  opera- 
tions were  pressed  with  great  rapidity,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  an  issue  before  ne  arrival  of 
the  French  army  from  Cadiz.  On  the  night  of  6dl 
April,  Badajos  was  attacked  on  several  points  by  n- 
caiadc  ;  Imt  we  were  n  pulseii  in  every  directiun  ex- 
cept at  the  castle,  which  wsa  turtunntely  carrieil, 
and,  commanding  all  tbe  works,  the  ctmsequence 
was  tbe  surrender  of  the  town  next  day,  afUr  a 
aiege  sriiich,  ahect  aa  it  had  been,  ooM  m  ferr  iie«>> 
ly  5000  men.  Secure  on  the  south,  Lord  WelKi^ 
ton  now  marched  toirards  the  north,  and  detached 
Sir  Uowland  Hill  to  make  a  sudden  attack  t)^i' 
French  station  at  Almaraz,  where  the  bridge  over 
the  Tagus  served  as  the  chief  military  commoBia- 
tion  between  tbe  northern  and  aouthemanny.  The 
cxpeditioD  wtt  ancoeailblf  tbe  coticmAmicatt  boo{ 
stormed  and  destroyed.  Lord  Wellington  uowMfflt 
marched  against  the  French  artny  in  the  north, 
comnianded  by  Marniont,  and  reached  Sal iiij^rc.i 
on  itith  June.  The  forts  in  that  town  being  taken 
after  some  sharp  figbAi|^  the  French  retr^ted  to 
tbe  Ooaro,  but  betiw  looii  reinforced,  resoracd  the 
oftnsive,  and  obliged  our  anny  to  retieat  io  turn. 
These  movements  continued  several  weeks,  Lord 
Wellington  being  obliged  to  yield  ground  to  his  op- 
ponent, but  ready  to  attack  bini  011  the  cohhd's^ilii 
of  any  material  fault.  Such  «n  opportunity  at  last 
occurred  on  22d  .Tuly,  near  Salamanca,  when  the 
French,  rendered  conhdent  by  our  conliDoed  re- 
treat, extended  ibeir  left,  and  preMuted  aa  epadii^ 
which  was  instantly  seized  by  thtit  v^^hnt  atlw^ 
sary.  Columns  were  sent  forward  agwnfl  Ae  tne- IhBlf*^ 
niy  s  kit  and  centre;  the  former  succeeded  coOT-'^ 
pl»;tely,  the  latter  met  with  much  opposition.  Great 
gallantry  was  shown,  and  heavy  loss  sustained,  on 
both  sides ;  at'  laaa  the  French  centre  and  right 
were  both  driven  from  die  field.  Tbe  darkncs 
prevented  our  making  prisoners,  but  a  hotly  of 
cavalry  joining  in  the  night,  the  hostile  rear-gmrf 
was  attacked  next  morning,  aiui  obligid  10  •••urrtn- 
der.  Our  loss  was  ubuat  3000  I>rui»h  aiul  'jT-OO 
Portuguese,  that  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wnunl- 
ed  was  at  least  equal,  and  we  took  between  6m 
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and  7000  pritonert.   The  Brtdsh  force  hi  the  field 

was  22,000. 

The  conseqiu  iires  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca 
were  the  purjuit  of  tlie  French  army;  the  occupa- 
tion ot  Madrid  on  12th  August  by  the  allies;  the 
ebnndonmeat  bjr  the  French  of  the  works  construct- 
ed with  ♦est  expenoe' against  Cadis;  the  eracuatioa 
of  Andalinh,  Granada,  and  all  the  sonth  of  Spun. 
But  as  this  loss  (if  territory  «  ;is  not  attended  by  a 
loss  of  troops,  it  biH  atuc  ini  uuihcnt  on  TjOrd  Wel- 
lington to  prepare  apiiinst  n  vi^'orous  attack  from 
forces  that  were  rapidly  concentrating.  He  made 
repeated  atttmpt*  to  take  (he  castle  oi  liurgos  and 
the  militaiy  atorea  collected  th^  but  this  fort,  de- 
fended by  a  strong  garrison  and  a  trlgilant 
mandcr  jnrneral  Dubrcton),  baftlcd  all  our  efforts, 
and  proved  the  cau*e  of  a  cotisidfralilo  sacrifice  of 
livi.ii.  M-.-ant imc,  the  approach  of  Soult  from  the 
south,  and  of  the  armv  that  had  fought  at  Salamanca 
from  the  eost^  obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  adopt  the 
alternative  of  retreat.  He  bef^  on  20th  October, 
and  proceeded  westward,  in  a  nne  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Douro,  tak'nu  above  three  iveeks  to  recross  the 
country  to  the  seene  of  liis  victory  at  Salamanca. 
There,  united  with  General  Hill,  ami  at  tKc  Iicad  of 
:J0,000  men,  he  remained  on  ground  latel\  .so  pru- 
pitiou.4  ;  hoping  tbat  an  opportunity  might  offer  to 
attack  the  enemy,  tbo«gh  now  increawd,  by  the 
junction  of  their  two  armies,  to  die  nmnber  of 
70,000.  Iiat  Sou^f's  positions  were  found  loo 
strong  for  attack,  imd  the  interval  afforded  him 
by  Lord  Wellington  was  diligently  employed  in 
pushing  forwai^  detachments  to  cut  off  our  cum. 
municatioRs  with  Portugal.  Retreat  now  became 
indiapenlable ;  and  here,  amidst  boa^  marcbflf, 
and  a  aeardlT'  of  five  days,  there  occurred  aeenea 

of  inttihordination  wlilcli  reca'-lrd  alt  the  di.^ortlcrs 
of  our  march  ti>  ('drunna,  and  drew  from  Lord 
Wellington  a  mn-t  --evcre  censure  in  general  orders. 
Fortunately,  kimikar  |trivacion«  on  the  side  of  the 
French  prevented  them  from  making  many  prisoners, 
and,  on  SOth  November,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
was  cleied  Ibis  eventful  campaign. 

The  campai^'ri  of  lfil:i  opened  in  the  cast  of 
Spiiin.  by  an  attack  (in  the  allied  army  under  Sir 
John  Murray,  stationed  luit  far  from  Alicar.t  :  the 

S round  it  occupied  was  strong,  but  the  length  of 
it  poaition^  two  miles  and  a  half, 'made  Suchet, 
who  commanded  the  French,  conodve  the  bone  of 
penetrating  it  at  one  or  other  pt^nt.  In  thhi,  now* 
ever,  he  was  foiled  with  a  loss  of  from  COOO  to  .^OOO 
men  ;  the  only  check  of  importance  received  by  that 
commander  in  all  lii.'t  camiiaigii"  in  Spain.  Soon 
after  this  success,  our  army  was  engaged  in  the 
bold  plan  of  proceeding  by  sea  to  Catalonia  and 
beakging  Tairagomu  -"nie  wind  proved  fitvourable ; 
the  main  bodywaa  landed  nearTam^ona,  and  a 
detachment  succeeded,  by  great  exertion,  in  taking 
fort  St  Philip  on  the  mountain  called  the  Colde  Ba- 
li^uer,  which  blocked  the  nearest  road  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Frencii  Irom  the  south.  Suchet,  how- 
ever, loyt  no  time  in  marching  northwards;  and  our 
general,  Sir  John  Murray,  considered  hia  force 
(which  was  chiefly  Spanish  t  unable  to  vidMand 
the  French;  he  tberenre  empaiked «nd  ratomed  to 
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AHcant,  a  measure  which  incurred  censure,  but  ap»  Wse  wMi^ 
pears  fully  justified  by  circumstances,  and  still  more  fJjjfS??* 
by  the  conduct  of  his  successors  in  the  command.     .  ^  ^ 

Suchet,  though  successful  on  this  occasion,  soon 
found  hioiaelf  unable  to  retain  bis  exttsnsive  line  of 
oee^tttim.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  brought  a  new 
eaenqr  on  hit  rear,  and.  diliged  him  to  withdraw 
firtt  mm  Valencia,  and  ttibteqoently  as  far  as  Bar* 
celona.  Our  army  nnw  advanced  by  land,  and  re- 
sumed the  siege  of  Tarragona,  with  the  power  of  re- 
treatinj:,  not  as  before  by  sea,  but  on  the  country 
behind;  an  alternative  to  which  a  second  advance 
by  Suchet  soon  compelled  our  new  commander. 
Lord  William  Bentiock.  The  French,  however, 
unable  to  occupy  an  extended  position,  blew  up  the 
works  of  Tarragona  ant!  retired.  Our  army  ad- 
vanced anew,  hut  wa.*  again  cheeked  and  obliged  to  Sepu  12. 
draw  back,  exhibiting  a  strikinj;  proof  of  the  itn- 
practicabiKtj  of  opposiog  an  active  enemy  with  a 
mfaced  figeoe^  of  wbich  the  SpaniMdi  fiwmea  •  laige 
pnnoitioii. 

We  now  turn  to  Uie  weatera  patt  of  the  neninni-  Opmdoas 

la,  the  field  of  the  commander-in-chicr,  and  of  the 
far  larger  portion  of  our  force.  Lord  Wellington, 
averse  to  open  the  campaign  till  every  part  of  hi* 
troops  was  ready  to  co-m>erate  with  efficiency,  did  * 
not  move  from  quarters  tiU  after  tibe  middle  of  Haj, 
He  kneir  tbat  be  would  have  mueii  ground  to  tta- 
verae,  retreat  being  evidently  the  policy  of  the 
French,  weakened  as  tliey  were  by  the  recall  of 
25,000  veterans,  who  had  been  feebly  replaced 
by  a  body  of  conscripts.  Lord  Wellington  was 
now,  for  the  ttrst  time,  at  the  heed  of  a  superior 
force,  which  he  wjelded  with  coniummate  akill. 
The  atienstb  of  the  enemy  bj  in  the  line  of  tlie 
Douro,  which  they  expected  to  delend  with  ad< 
vantage,  so  far  at  lea.-t  .i>  to  nuvke  us  purchase 
dearly  its  acquisitioo  ;  but  all  this  was  prevented 
by  Lorii  Wellington  making  his  left  division  cros.i 
the  river  on  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  advance 
along  its  northern  bank ;  while  he  and  Sir  Roir* . 
land  Hill,  at  the  head  of  a^arate  corptj'  Bundl- 
ed, after  several  feinta,  in  a  diagonal  direetSon,  so  aa 
to  support  this  moveiiu  nt,  and  effect  a  junction  in 
an  advanced  i)0'-ition.  The  iVercli,  threatmid  with 
iieing  taken  in  the  ri  :ir,  evacuated  one  tov.n  af.er 
another,  and,  even  at  Burgos,  declined  to  tight  on 
ground  where  late  recollections  would  iiave  been  so 
animating;  they  continued  to  retreat,  increasing 
fttnn  time  to  time  tbeir  nunriiers  by  the  garrisons  m 
the  evacuated  towns,  until,  at  last,  they  took  a  po* 
sition  at  Vittoria,  a  town  in  Biscay,  near  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Spain. 

The  position  of  the  French  extended  from  north  UaiUsjrf 
to  south,  and  was  of  great  length.  Their  left  rested  Viussla. 
on  heights ;  part  of  tlteir  cent^  was  also  on  hei^la, 
and  their  r^ht  was  near  the  town  of  Vittorla.  ^e 
Zadora,  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  but  croHfld 
by  several  bridges,  ran  nearly  parallel  to  thdr  front, 
Both  armies  were  numerous,  particularly  that  of  the 
allies.  It  was  the  first  time  that  nearly  40,000  Bri- 
tish had  fought  logelhtr  in  Spain.  Lord  WcHing- 
too  acted  on  the  offensive  throughout,  and  began 
tihe  cperaliona  by  taking  poiamion  of  the  bci^ta 
ibeextrene  left  of  the  enemy.  TUavMcMily 
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effected ;  bvt  dwir  imporUnce  being  toon  percdveit 
h"'Aiii  Freud),  to  attack  wai  made  to  recover  them. 

'       ,  An  obtthiate  contest  took  place,  but  the  Britnh  on 

the  heights  repelled  every  atsnult.  I'nder  corer  of 
these  heights  our  rigitt  wing  advanced,  and  took  a 
village  (Sabijana)  in  front  of  the  enemy's  centre.  It 
was  in  vain  the  French  attempted  to  retake  this  vil. 
lage.  The  centre  of  the  allies  crossed  the  river 
near  it,  and  the  cantre  of  the  FleocJi  witbdre^  from 
thrir  position,  retreating  to  the  town  of  Yittoiia. 
At  firyt  illis  retreat  took  place  in  pood  rrrdcr,  but  an 
alarming  account  was  bouu  rcccivt;^  Irvun  the  French 
right.  That  part  of  their  potition  hsi!  tuen  defend- 
ed by  the  river  and  two  teles  de  ponl,  but  ihc  troo|>s 
of  oar  leil  wing  had  taken,  first  the  heights  coni> 
raanding  these  toru,  and  aoOD  after  the  forts  tbetn- 
•elve?,  baffling  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  retake 
them.  Tile  threat  road  leading'  to  the  nortli  was  thus 
in  po.ssessum  of  tlie  allies  ;  lience  a  piiurai  alarm 
and  confusion  llirouehout  ihc  I  rencli  .iriiiy.  'I'lieir 
reserve  wa^  ha^tily  withdrawn  trom  m  posttioa,  and 
prewedf  with  the  whole  army,  along  the  only  re- 
aniaing  road  to  the  eaitward ;  abaodoning  alt  thdr 
artiUeiw,  their  anraiimitioD,  and  their  baggage.  Tbe 
loss  of  the  battle  was  imputed  by  the  French  to 
Jourdan,  whom  Honaparte,  in  a  luckli:s.s  hour,  hud 
allowi-(i  his  brother  to  substitute  to  Soult;  and  who 
here,  as  at  Talavcra,  was  too  late  in  discovering 
tbe  impottaace  of  commanding  positions.  The  loss 
in  mon  waa  oot  particabrljr  aevero  i  that  of  the  aiUet 
in  Idilcd  and  womdcd  waa  under  4000,  and  that  of 
tbe  Rench  probably  not  much  greater.  The  temp- 
tation afforded  by  the  pUinJer  of  the  bajrpage  pre- 
vented our  troops  from  tnakinjr  mar.y  prisoners  ;  but 
tbe  spirit  of  tbe  enemy  was  shaken,  and  the  loss  of 
tbair  artUlerj  and  Moraa  obliged  tbem  to  Mreat 
aetoia  the  Pyreneea. 

Hie  next  operation  of  conieqaeBce  was  tbe  riege 
of  San  Sebastian,  a  frontier  fortress  of  great  im- 
portance, which  ihc  French  made  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  relieve.  'I'iieir  army,  provided  anew  with 
amtnuniiiou  and  cannon,  advanced  under  command 
of  Soult,  and  drove  back,  after  some  sharp  actions, 
the  British  corps  posted  in  tbe  pamea  of  tbe  ftrro* 
^^llJl^jMw  nees.  Oar  troop*  retreated  to  tbe  vidoi^  of  iW 
plona,  where,  on  the  37th,  and  still  more  on  the  88th, 
they  sustained  a  succession  of  impetuous  attacks 
from  the  enemy.  On  the  29th  Lord  Wellington  re- 
sumed the  offensive,  drove  the  French  from  their 
position,  strong  as  it  was,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
trace  their  steps  through  tbe  Fytnoca.  Oar  leas 
io  these  actions  was  about  6000  loeB  in  kUled  and 
wonnded ;  that  of  tbe  enemjr  waa  atitt  gnatar,  ex- 
doslve  of  4000  prisoners. 

At  San  Sebastian  we  bad  been  repulsed  in  an  as- 
sault on 'Jth  July ;  the  siege  waa  continued,  and  a  tinal 
assault  on  31st  August  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
place,  though  with  tbe  lea*  of  9SO0  men.  Tbe  far- 
ther operations  were  tlie  aatnuwe  of  onr  amy  on 
the  Fmand)  territory  on  7tb  October ;  the  capitula* 
tion  of  Pamplona  on  the  2$th,  and  a  general  atuck 
on  the  position  of  the  French  near  St  Jean  de  Luz 
on  10th  November,  after  which  they  reurtaied  across 
the  Nivelic.  But  this  mountainous  country  afforded 
a  number  of  posittooB,  and  our  aest  ladt  waa  to 
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drive  the  enemy  from  behind  tlie  Nhre,  almiinr  V'^i 
flowing  northward  from  the  Idleness.  Tui  tns 

partly  accomplished  on  9tb  December;  bat  on  s^>**"~, 

vcral  fucceeiliiig  Ja\  s  the  Frericl),  comnsnded  by^^^'^ 
Soult,  made  iuipcluuui!  attacks  on  the  allied  srmy, 
all  anticipated  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  all  repulKil 
with  heavy  loss.  Still  the  rains  of  the  season,  sad 
the  size  of  the  mountain  streams,  retarded  our  Ope. 
rations,  [n  January  (1814)  OUT  army  made  sssw 
fhrther  progress,  and,  on  t5lh  February,  atUcked 
the  French  in  a  p  isition  near  Otljes,  behinJ  the  Care 
dc  I'au,  anotliLr  large  river  flow  ing  from  ttte  Pjre- 
nets.  1  hI^  attack  was  succe^-slul  ;  and  the  retreat 
ol  the  French  was  followed  by  the  desertion  of  s 
number  of  tlicir  new  levies*  Soidt'a  army  now  dmr 

back,  not  in  a  northerlj  but  earterif  direeUsn,  tt 
join  detadiments  from  the  army  of  oadnt  in  Csla* 

Ionia.  At  Tarbes,  on  20th  March,  the  fighting  was 
uf  ^hun  iluraiion,  but  it  Sanguinary  battle  took  plsce 
at  TouloLse,  on  loth  April  ; — a  battle  attended  willijj** 
a  lot>»  to  the  niiies  of  nearly  5000  men,  which,  ai 
M  ell  as  a  great  sacrifice  of  Huts  on  the  part  of  the 
Frencli,  mi^t  have  been  prevented,  Itad  earlier  ini^ 
ligence  arrived  of  the  overthrow  at  Bonapsne,  «ad 

tile  clian^e  of  jj;o\ i  rmntnt  at  Pari*. 

'J  lie  causes  ol  this  great  charge  liave  been  already 
explauud  in  the  conclutling  Section  of  our  srttde 
Fkanck.  They  arc  but  partly  to  be  found  in  the  ope- 
rations described  above ;  for  though  the  Spaoitbwar 
had  proved  eittcoie^  injarioos  both  to  the  fi«uKiis 
and  militaiy  calablirhineot  of  Bonaparte,  his  power 
was  so  grcHt.  that  nothing  could  have  «haken  it  bots 
vast  and  sudden  catastrojihe.  From  the  momeot  UmU 
be  lobt  his  armies  in  Ku.s.sia,  there  existed  subftanlisl 
grounds  for  hope ;  and  after  the  accession  of  •^"'•^^ 
tria  to  the  coalition,  ther»  waa  littla  reason  to  doubt'"* 
Ilii  overthrow.  The  taaoafoea  of  F^anee  centiaoed 
indeed  uareservedty  at  hit  dieposal;  and  tbe  dread  ef 
a  counter-revolution  gave  him  tlie  support  of  tkc 
majority  of  a  nmikjn  long  disgusted  with  his  dosM* 
neering  spirit  and  never-ending  wars  :  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  military  means  waa  irresistible;  io 
vain  did  be  struggle  against  it  in  Saxony  in  ISIS, 
and  in  Champagne  ia  1814.  His  parUal  saccewi 
served  only  10  exeite  a  temporary  illndon :  and  the 
occupation  of  Paris  by  ibe  aliies  prored,  like  its 
possession  by  successive  parlies  in  the  Hcvolulios, 
dociaiee  of  tbe  filte  of  Fiaoee. 


now  arrived  at  tbe  period  when,  after  i^^^" 
kicb,aafiur  ai  ngards  England  and  F^xx^um,*! 


We  are 
coDtcait  wliicb, 

may  be  termed  a  war  of  twenty  years,  Europe  wss  j 
restored  to  a  condition  which  promises  long  cotiti-rffsa^ 
uutd  peace.    The  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  and  the  Co^greaaof  Vianaa  ia 

1815,  were  as  Ibilows  : 

Ranee  was  circumscribed  within  her  former  terri- 
toiy,  with  the  odditMO  of  pert  of  Savo^,  which,  how- 
ever, was  relinquished  hi  iSlStOfbeKinf  of  Sardmis. 

.Austria  recovered  Lombardy,  and  added  to  it  Ve. 
nice  with  its  adjacent  territory ;  possessing  thus  a  po- 
pulation (2,9  millioas)'cqual,  or  very  nearly  i-qual.  ta 
that  of  France,  and  considerably  greater  than  >he 
bad  had  ia  1792- 

Gennaqr  was  declared  a  g^  federal  body  as  be- 
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W»r  wiih  ore  the  French  Revolution ;  with  the  distinction  that 
^^..f™'  a  auniber  of  petty  districts  and  principalitiea  were 
^incorporated  into  the  larger,  such  as  Bavaria,  Wir> 
Bene  CmhJ,  H«m«  DarawteU;  and  with 
I,  that  Chen  ii  miw  no  imperial 
head,  but  an  understood  divisioii  of  irfimn.  <■  hr- 
tween  the  two  great  powers  ;  Austria  buing  Uie  pro- 
tci  Lr;x  of  the  south,  Prussia  of  the  north.  These  are 
progressive  advaac«3  towards  consolidation,  and  to 
them  are  to  be  added  the  formation  of  a  Diet,  still 
deToid  of  ooi^  «nd  alow  in  deliboratioD,  tiat  not  al- 
together ao  Mn^  or  diranhed  M  to  jttnAttmm  t 
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tioo.    Pomerania  was  transferred  from  Sweden  to 
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Rmbi  bait  during  the  present  a^,  atiftred  1M> 

reduction  of  her  terrir  ory,  but  has  proceeded  In  a 
regular  course  of  accjuiiiiion.  Her  power,  tliough 
less  colo^al  than  is  vulgarly  supposed,  has  ici  t)>L>d 
a  substantial  addition  by  the  acijuisitioa  of  Finland 
and  of  the  chief  part  of  Poland.  Two-thirds  of 
wtot  once  waa  Pruaaaa  PolamI,  and  a  part  of  Ga> 
lUk,  were  formed  in  1815  into  a  kiogdooBi  the 
crairn  of  which  if  worn  bj  the  Cnr. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  exhn>Ited  a  strtkfog 
example  of  the  mutability  of  political  greatness. 
Raised  by  the  talents  of  Frederick  II.  to  a  rank  a- 
bove  her  real  etren-^th,  but  [luikiiiL  ,  after  his  death, 
successive  additions  to  her  tcrriiury  by  the  dread  of 
her  arms,  and  by  diplotuatic  combinations,  site  taut 
the  whole  ovcftwnad  bj  Bonaparte  la  one  fllttl  cam-, 
paign.  Frmt  1807  to  1819'ber  ddniaJoaacoBtiDaed 
eircumscribed,  and  her  population  hardly  exceeded 
six  millions.  But  the  arrange  mcnts  of  1 814  restored 
to  her  a  third  of  Kussian  Poland,  and  a  valuable 
tract  of  country  on  the  Lower  Udine;  and  her  po- 
pulation is  now,  as  in  1806,  above  ten  millions. 

Of  her  colonial  coaqucsu  from  France,  lOngland 
retained  Tobago,  St  Lucie,  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  peaee  eoBfinned  also  our  poaNiaioii  of  Malta 
aod  the  Oape.  Of  the  other  Dutch  aettlniienta,  Su- 
rinam and  Java  were  restored ;  but  I>eiiierara,  Der- 
bice,  and  Essequebo,  containing  a  number  of  Britist) 
settlers,  were  retained  ;  the  mi  rcliants  of  Holland, 
howfver,  enjoying  certain  privileges  of  trade  with 
these  colonies.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  ef- 
fected an  iin])ortiint  and  long  desired  measure,  the 
union  of  ttic  seven  Dutch  and  ten  Bclgic  provinces 
Into  one  kingdom.  The  latter,  in  their  detached 
■tate,  preseoted  too  tempting  an  object  for  France, 
and  would  have  proved  the  cause  ol  repeated  wars, 
in  which  Enf^land,  from  her  interest  in  the  independ- 
ence of  (luiland,  and  her  dread' of  iDvaaioOt. could 
hardly  fail  to  ]iarticipatc. 

The  losses  of  Denmark  rank  among  tin-  most 
painful  copfcrjuences  of  the  wars  of  tlie  Trench  He- 
volution.  To  strip  that  pacific  and  inoffensive  king- 
doni,  first  of  its  navy  and  next  of  a  kindred  country, 
governed  by  the  aane  aovereign  during  400  years, 
were  acts  that  called  for  the  regret  and  C(jndt  mnation 
of  every  unprejudiced  observer.  Tht  transfer  of 
Norway  was  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  wu  add 
with  regret,  that  our  navy  was  ordered  to  take  part 
against  them  by  blockading  their  porta.  At  last  all 
rM^  was  terminated  by  a  convention  pronouncing  the 
IU4        union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  under  the  aame 


vcre%n,  the  faitter  ictaining  her  acparate  GooatUu* 
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Prussia,  and  Denmark  received  a  amall  territory  to  ^^u^^ 
the  south  of  Holsteio.  v 
Sweden  had  enjoyed  during-  BUBf  yaifa  the  ad« 
vanu^te  of  neutrality,  aod,  tike  DeanMrk,  fnercaaed 
gradually  her  shipping  and  friilr.  l)i;viatinj»  from 
this  in  ISO.T,  and  becoming  a  party  to  the  coalition 
against  France,  ^lic  was  saved  from  hostilities  by 
the  rapid  overthrow  of  Austria;  and  Pomerania  was 
not  attacked  until  1807,  when  Guatavus  IV.  choce 
to  refuse  peace  at  the  time  when  he  bad  not  the  sup- 
pOfCof  a  single  continental  ally.  This  and  other 
ecu  of  uMdness  led  to  bi»  dapoaition  in  1809; 
the  year  after  Europe  saw  with  mrprise  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bemadottrj  n>  tlic  rP-rient  Iiend  ol'  tf-.f  S«-e. 
dull  government.  J  ins  ciuiico,  attnbu;  t  i!  i.rtt  to 
the  interference  of  Bonaparte,  was  due  \  Mi-:"oin  nf 
Madame  de  Siael,  Vol.  III.  Clup.  iv.)  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  Bernadotte  himself.  The  acquisition 
of  Norway,  and  the  introduction  into  Sweden  of  Ta> 
rious  improvements  by  an  active  minded  Ibreiner, 
are  advantages  of  magnitudoi  and  calculated  to  form 
some  counterpoise  to  the  loss  of  IHnland,  and  the  in- 
creased danger  from  Uuf»i  i. 

Spain  Hiu'  Portugal  preservLvl  their  territory  un- 
altered;  both  had  received  rude  .shocks  trom  the  in- 
vader, but  in  both  the  reixn  of  superstition  and  in- 
dolence seemed  so  firmlj  nzed  as  to  bid  defiance  to- 
polhical  chasige,  whether  mtcoduced  bj  mild  or  harsh 
meana..  The  eventa  of  IStO^  however,  have  shown, 
that  in  Spain  there  exiata  that  sense  of  the  abusive 
nature  of  thdr  institutions,  and  that  desire  of  reform 
which  in  France  product  il  t'lc  I'l  volution  ;  while  lO 
Portugal,  resulu,  eventually  lavourablc,  may  be  ex- 
pected fiWD  the  continued  idiaanee  of  a  bigoted 

court. 

Switzerland*  without  being  made  a  provinoe'of 
France  had  been  obliged  to  fumish  a  militaij  con- 
tbigent  in  the  wara  of  nmaparte.  Theamngementa 

of  IS14  maintained  Iier  as  a  federal  state,  but  with 
19  cantons  instead  of  1,";  an  increa.sc  derived,  nut 
from  extended  territory,  but  (rom  tlie  independent 
form  acquired  by  certain  districu  (such  as  the  I^ya 
de  Vaud)  incaqionrted  fimnerly  with  the  original 
cantons. 

llie  Ki^g  of  Sardfaiia  waa  reatored  to  F!edfl>ont« 
aod  Us  ether  continental  poaaetaionB,  with  the  addi- 
tion ef  the  territory  of  Gemm. 

Italy  waii  the  country  of  all  Europe  the  most  like- 
ly to  profit  by  the  occupancy  of  the  I  rcnch.  The 
substitution  of  an  clliciciil  government  for  the  feeble 
administration  of  Xa|)les  and  Home ;  tbe  diminution 
of  superstition,  the  increase  of  industry,  the  extirpa- 
tion  uf  robbeiy  on  the  h%b  waja»  the  new  modelbng 
of  the  ntiltary  catabllahnent,  weie  all  objectt  of  ttie 
highest  imporuncc.  To  these  was  added  a  hope  of 
blending  all  the  states  of  the  Peninsula  into  a  com- 
mon union, — a  union  inott  ardently  desireil  by  the 
Italian  nation,  und  calculated,  above  all  things,  to 
prestrve  their  country  from  war  and  tlie  intrusion  of 
foreigners.  The  scltisii  policy  of  BonaparU,  tirhose 
et^jact  wat  necely  to  extract  from  every  oonntiy  the 
ntnoat  MwiUe  anpply  of  revenue  and  reeniUi!i  we- 
vented  me  adoption  oiT  thia  grand  nMaiuTe»  wtirtfae 
*  away  ef  foreigners,  in  particular  of  the 
3  X 
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A ustrianc,  removed  It  to  an  indeGDite  distance,  and 
reinstated  the  territonai  divitiooi  of  ludj  on  tli« 
fooling  of  1792,  witb  tb«  «xccptioo  of  the  NpuUiM 
«f  Vcnic*  ani  G«oM< 

The  toyil  ftnilf  «f  Kiplea  rciaalMd  bi  Sidly 
during  1814,  h^ii  Marat  was  not  recognUed  by  the 
Bourbons,  and  dreaded,  with  reason,  that  the  alliet 
would  deem  their  tatk  incomplete,  if  tliey  did  not 
reatore  the  crown  of  ^waples  to  the  aucitsnl  familj, 
lie  armed  iu  aelt^efeoce,  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear 
Mar.  141A.  of  fioMMurte'a  eotnoot  into  Lvoni,  thaa  be  adfan- 
eed  ftguntt  Lombndj,  and  culed  on  «U  Italiam  to 
unit,  iu  the  assertion  of  their  national  iodependence. 
But  his  troops  were  unablo  to  cope  with  the  Aua- 
triana ;  after  some  partial  succei-se«  they  "  cre  ob- 
liged to  reUeat ;  and  fiodiog,  in  muni  Uiarp  actions 
CB  iMr  WB  territory,  the  continued  superiority  of 
tbdr  MpoiMDtii  (be  eventual  result  was  the  disper* 
^ium  or  Uie  Mc^litu  amy,  and  the  surrender  of 
their  capital  on  S2d  May.  The  royal  family  now 
returned  from  Palermo  to  Naples,  and  resumed  their 
aovereignty.  Murat  escaped  to  Toulun  ;  but,  after 
tlie  second  return  of  the  Uourboas,  be  proceeded  to 
Corsica,  and  conceived  the  wild  project  of  laodiog 
'in  tfae  Neapolitan  territory,  at  the  head  of  a  feeble 
datadment*  in  the  hope  of  being  joined,  like  Bona- 
parte,  on  feturaing  from  Elba,  by  thoMBBda  of  bis 
October  B.  ancient  followers.  He  disembarked  in  Calabtia»  bdt 
was  forthwith  attacked  by  the  inhabitants,  taken  and 
shot  by  order  oi  Uiu  royJi  tamiiy,  who  were  thus  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  crown. 

Turkey  waa  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  iSlii  but 
remained  on  the  footing  on  which  the  treaty  of  1819 
witb  Russia  bad  placed  her*  Starioaary  in  «tt  aaa 
of  cbange,  and  inflexible  in  her  adberenoe  to  tmm- 
tionary  usages,  b^w  the  French  Revolution  pass 
snthout  hurt;  or  rather  wa^  indebted  to  it  fur  a 
rt'Iaxulion  in  the  ^hi^cks  to  whicli  the  European 
part  of  her  empire  is  exposed  from  Austria  and 
Kuisia.  llie  peace  of  1 790  had  been  pcecerved  on- 
'  iatamipted  by  Austria ;  that  of  1791  waa  iafiringad 
by  RuMia  by  only  one  war,  viz.  from  1807  to  1819. 
The  ti  niporary  occupaocy  of  E^ypt  by  the  French, 
and  ilie  more  permanent  establishment  of  England 
in  the  Ionian  I$hind)i,  Iiave  had  nO  cfibck  <n  line  ill> 
tenor  of  the  Turkish  empire. 


Origin  of  We  are  now  obligrd  to  record  military  operations 
•UT  t>iiicc.  conducted  in  a  very  different  quarter,  and  involving 
considerations  very  distinct  from  those  which  uni- 
^""^^  mated  tbe  contest  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
United  States  of  America  continued  on  friendly 
tetaaa  witb  ua  doriog  leveral  vean  after  tlie  bc^ia* 
wiweftlie  warof  ISOS.  Tliere  existed  dtieaa»ions, 
and  of  rather  a  serious  nature,  betw  een  the  tu o  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  rejjard  to  the  practice  of  our 
naval  officers  of  impressing  Anieric^in  seamen  on  sus- 
picion,  or  pretended  suspicion,  of  their  being  British 
subjects  i  hm  these  contests  were  lia^ly  confined  to 
dipuHuatlMii.  McaDdme,  tbe  oav^ation  of  tbe  AatO' 
miBB  was  in  a  oowae  of  rapid  cxiension ;  Ibr  tUeir 
wuinl  flag  enabled  liken  to  act   carrien  to  tbe  ( 


tinentai  belligerents,  and,  in  particular.  Us  cot.tct  \o 
Europe  the  produce  ol'  tlte  French  and  Spsnith  Wett  ^ 
Indies.   The  depreasioa  of  our  West  India  trade  m, 
1805.  though  ibo  unavoidable  result  ct  too  flWa 
growth  of  prodnea  for  a  sytteas  of  nionopofy,  wm 
attributed  to  the  successful  rivalsbtp  of  the  AoMii* 
cans  in  the  conttnenlal  markets.   Mr  Pitt  was  m- 
sailed  by  our  6hip.owners,  and  prevailed  on  to  Udui 
measures  whidt  obliged  the  Auaericaus  t«  foHiMt 
the  direct  pasaage  across  the  Atlantic,  snd  Is  gift 
such  cargoes  8  oentrat  ebaractar  by  osnyiag  ihsai 
in  the  first  instance,  to  dwir  own  poets,  Ths  Gns* 
villa  ministrjr  maintained  what  Mr  Pitt  had  dose, 
at»d  went  no  farther ;  but  they  were  succeeded 
tncn  actuated  by  different  views.     A  partiuBcn. 
tary  committee,  appoiuled  in  June  1807  to  la* 
quire  into  the  distress  of  our  West  India  csbmiM, 
received  evidence  oslcnlated  to  streitgthen  aaisi* 
preaaion  already  very  genetnt,  that  a  total  step«i|)n 
to  be  put  to  tbe  conveyance  of  French  or  f 
cdonial  prodtice  in  neutral  bottoma.  No 
did  the  successful  tertuination  of  tbe  Copenha^ 
expedition  give  popularity  to  tbe  "  systeoi  oi  vigour," 
than  we  issued  tbe  Ordert  in  Comncil  of  Kofcn  b<:r 
1807 ;  tlic  object  of  wbicb,  bewe'vor  dimiied, 
to  put  a  stop  to  oeuiral  traitet  axespt  wasa  cn 
on  bjr  liccnoe  front  our  g^vernaMott  tbast 
the  power  of  restricthig  or  extending  that  tiaBe4 
we  i^hould  tiiu!  KencGciu  to  our  interetti  ;  or  r&dier, 
in  w  c  should  iLuagiiH>,  to  be  beneficial,  staoe,  inq^ 
tioni^  of  commerce,  tbe  real  iaf         '  ~ 
from  the  anticipated  result. 

In  this  explanation  of  these  ill>  underload  Olfal,^^!'^ 
va  osdudo  from  the  motives  of  nainiMeie  ill  p^'^ 
patioB  in  that  jealotisy  of  America  that  actniadw 
many  of  our  countrymen.  We  consider  tbeni  a»  act- 
ing from  conviction,  a£  seeking  in  tiiis  measure  only  a 
source  of  btntht  to  our  commerce,  and  of  snnof* 
ancc  to  our  enemies  in  Europe  |  yet,  eveo  «>th 
these  qualifications,  the  Ofdeie  in  Ceencil  hsis 
contriboied  aoto  than  Wf  eAer  ncetere  ia  dn 
preaeat  age  to  tbe  distress  dial  now  aflicM  ear 

country.  Their  first  practical  rcf  jIi  wi?  a  IBS- 
pension  of  tlie  navigation  of  the  Aiiiciicon*,  bjf' 
general  embargo  imposed  by  tiieir  own  goveni- 
ment:  this  preliminary  okeasurc  was,  in  a  few  B)aotlis,j>|^!^ 
'aucceeded  by  a  noo-inteieoaiae  act,  wiuch  coiaiBa»^''' 
ed  la  opefation  above  a  year,  during  which  oar  ai« 
ports  to  America  were  greatly  recbced,  and  «ni 
manufacturers  distressed  to  a  degree  that  ought  l» 
have  served  as  a  warning  of  the  consequences  of  • 
farther  contest  with  our  best  customers.  In  18(^, 
in  coDsequence  of  a  temporary  arnngement,  ^  is- 
tcrcourse  was  resumed,  and  exports  from  En^snd 
to  Aaierica  took  place  to  a  great  enooaL  But  ibc 
oAmive  pan  of  our  iy»tem  was  soon  after  revived : 
the  Americans  w(  re  ;::l  \i:ii*!1  irom  trading  wid> 
France,  Italy,  or  Holland,  aijd  nnlv  concilistory 
answer  gi\'en  by  our  govcmmen,  vv  :l.  ,i  il^;)[^l^e  to 
recall  our  orders  whenever  tbe  Americans  should 
obtain  from  Bonaparte  tbe  repeal  of  hil  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  Thy  rnpeal  was  in  aone  maaae 
drtabiod  in  1610k  bot  aadJog  conld  mm  mt 
nittiy  front  tbeir  predilcciion  fiar  nAat  i 
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a  gti^  political  ncaiure ;  aod  tbo«e  who  inspect 
••^■j*'*  the  official  communicatioot  of  the  two  govemmenu,* 
will  we  witlj  surprise  tlie  expetliciit*  iltvisicd,  and 
the  promises  held  out  to  guia  time,  and  to  delude 
the  Americans,  while,  in  t'uct,  there  never  was  an 
wtantion  of  recalling  the  obaoxioaa  decrees*  The 
AaMtfeaoe  tiS^td  explicitly  (Letttr  Jhm  Mr  Mmt- 
TO  to  Mr  JWter,  S6th  July  1  till)  to  rccal  all  hos- 
tile edicts  "  if  we  revoked  our  orders ;"  but  this  not 
bcin^'  ciii[Hi[ifJ  svi;!i,  ilieir  port*  were  definitively 
fcbut  against  us,  and  our  luaoufacturcrs  reduced  to 
great  distress, — a  distress  paurtrayed  in  colours  un- 
fortunately  too  impressive  ia  the  parliamentary  papers 
on  the  Ordert  m  ComteU,  piutM  in  the  earl^  part 
of  1818.  Uut  no  chaege  codd  be  effected  in  our 
measures  till  the  aoeeesieo  of  Lord  Liverpool  to 
the  first  tuinisterial  station,  when  a  repeal  took 
place,  but  uniioppily  too  lNt«,  the  Americans  hav- 


War  it- 
•hfsdltih 


could 


'**~  lag  declared  war  before  tins  intelligence 

ViMb  thena.  From  this  time  Ibrward  the  impartial 
finds  it  bis  duty  to  transfer  tiic  charge  of 
from  Eofleiid  to  AmeriMU  Wehadnoir 
•  amiiatcr  aware  or  die  evil  tendencj  of  our  Orders 
in  Council,  and  prepared  i..>  ui  ilre  reasonaWc  nn- 
cessions  to  the  Americans,  ntnle  they,  heated  by 
ilie  contest,  and  attributing  the  cbuugc  to  the  dread 
of  losing  Canada,  refused  our  ofiers  of  uccommodaF 
tioo. 

The  naval  conflicts  in  the  first  year  of  the  «Mr  vete 
of  a  mtore  greatly  to  surprise  the  public,  accuttoin* 

eJ  as  it  was  to  our  iilmotit  uninterrupted  triumphs 
ai  tcfi.    Tlic  GLii,rni:re  frigate  was  captured  on 
19th  August  (1812)  by  the  Constitution,  Ameri- 
can frigate,  and  the  Macedonian  on  25xU  Octo- 
ber by  another  American  frigate,  called  tlie  United 
Stelae,  If  tbasa  kwsee  couM,  in  aaj  degree,  be  at* 
nft vtad  to  die  fimlt  of  oar  olBoere,  no  aneb  diarga 
could  be  brought  in  the  case  of  Captain  Lambert  of 
the  Java,  a  most  intelligent  seaman,  who,  after  a 
drcHiJiul  cijnriict,       (ji:.l._;^J,  Q-i  H'jih  December,  to 
strike  to  the  Coiutitution,    In  this,  as  in  tbe  preccd- 
I,  the  real  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the  dis« 
flf  Strength,  the  Guerriere  having  only 
96s  mnt  htr  antagonist  4fj6;  tlie  Macedonian 
only  300,  the  United  States  478.    Even  the  Java, 
thoogh  a  large  frigate,  had  only  S67  men,  her  op- 
pontriL  ISO.    The  inequality  in  weight  of  metal  was 
Still  greater,  each  of  these  American  frigates  having 
been  originally  intended  for  a  ship  of  the  line.  No 
aooaar  did  tbe  two  nations  meet  on  an  equal  footing 
In  thn  ease  of  the  Cbasapeake  and  Shannen  (June  1st 
131S)t  IhaB  tbe  angterMfi^  was  found  t»  rest  mtb 

The  operations  by  land  were  offensive  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  and  directed  to  tbe  conquest  of 
Canada,  of  which  the  frootier  adjoins  tlx  ir  northern 
■taxes,  exteodiog  in  a  long  line  from  soutli.west  to 


The  boundary  consisu  in  a  great 
of  water,  being  formed  partly  Iqr  the 


lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  partly  by  tbe  conae 


t  Kveat 


St  Lawrence.     On  tbe  goutli-west  part   of  this  Wai^Mi 
frontier,  a  hody  of  'iSOO  Americans,  regulars  and  '^*'s*'s* 
militia,    advanced   in   July   1812  from  the  small,.   _  j 
fort  of  Detroit.    Their  operations,  at  first  success-  '^"^^ 
ful,  were  soon  clieckcd  by  a  Briti^  detaduoeatj  ra> 
treat  becaoaa  naavoidabi^  and  our  tnMi|ia  ■siiMiing 
the  offensive  in  dieir  turn,  the  residt  was  die  sorreB> 
der  (16th  August)  of  the  whole  body  of  Americans 
and  of  the  fort  of  Detroit.    Not  discouraged  by  this 
failure,  another  detachment  of  AnjeriL-ans  assembled 
near  Niagara,  but,  after  a  sharp  action  (lath  Octo« 
ber),  were  obliged,  like  their  countrymen,  to  sur- 
render.  A  farther  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricana, to  Poroe  the  Niagara  frontier,  on  SStb  Noven- 
ber,  was  likewise  unsuccessful :  while,  in  a  difTcrcnt 
quarter,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  yoo  miles  to  the 
north-east,  the  advumro  of  their  main  body  to  Cham- 
pluin  [iroved  iiieilcctual,  the  preparations  on  our  side 
necessitating  their  retreat.  Lastly,  a  detachment  ad- 
vancing, in  January  1813,  In  the  hope  of  retaldiiK 
Fort  Detroit,  were  themselves  aNacked  by  a  BritfaA 
division  and  oblifsd  to  inncnder. 

These  repeated  Ihilares  were  the  resntt,  not  of  aCsmpMfa  u 
deficient  activity  or  courage,  but  of  impatience  and 
insubordination  ;  the  restraint  of  discipline  being  ill- 
suited  to  a  nation  that  acknov\  ledges  no  master. 
But,  in  the  next  campaign,  Uic  Americans  took  the 
field  with  augmented  forces,  and  an  improved  plan  of 
aclioo.  A  strong  division  crossing  Lake  Ontario!, 
landed  on  S7th  April,  at  York,  the  diief  town  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  took  it,  with  its  storct,  n  n !  j  nr*  of 
the  garrison.    A  check  was,  indmi,  giii  n  to  them  April  u. 
in  a  very  differetit  quarter,  on  the  Miami,  a  river  May  Sf. 
falling  into  Lake  Eno ;  but,  next  month,  a  strong 
body  of  Americans  penetrated  the  Niagara  frontier,  liifM> 
and  an  attempt  made  bv  the^  British  on  Sackett's 
harbour,  a  port  In  Ldie  Ontario,  was  not  suoeessfliL 
Still  the  progress  of  the  American  main  body  >AtojyM#Mi< 
Canada  from  the  Niagara  was  obstructed,  and  checks  Mi 
experienced  by  them  in  a  way  that  clearly  demon- 
strated the  inexperience  of  their  troops.    They  for- 
bore, therefore,  to  advance  by  land,  and  directed 
their  efibrts  to  a  naval  superiority.   On  Lake  Erie, 
tbe  move  remote  of  the  two  from  our  Canada  set- 
tlements, this  superiority  was  acquired  hi  September, 
after  the  capture  of  our  petty  squadron,  under  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  and  the  consequence  was  our  abandon- 
ing the  more  distant  posts  in  U(>per  Canada.  Oq 
Lake  Out.irio,  the  naval  contest  was  long  maintain- 
ed ;  and  an  attempt  made,  in  November,  by  a  stroojp, 
division  of  Americans,  to  descend  the  SkunnVBCa 
Jn  small  craft,  and  to  threaten  Montnal,  wis  icadai^ 
ed  abortive  by  the  activity  of  oar  troops.  TTie  cam- 
paign was  tlicn  closed  by  our  opponeiits  v,ithoat 
making  any  serious  impression  on  CanuJa,  liioa^ii 
their  force  exceeded  20,000  men.    On  our  part,  thcOat>l|^. 
campaign  terminated  by  taking  Fort  Niagara  by 
surprise,  and  by  repulsing,  near  the  small  town  of 
Buffiilo,  a  cmpo  ef  SOOO  waen,  bnmgfat  fbrwaid  to 
Tliai 


•  See  tbe  Amrican  Slate  Paptn,  printed  in  1811  at  EbiJadelpbia,  aod  xs^cinted  in  London. 
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The  imlemencj  of  an  Antrican  winter  suspended 
"  I  operatioDt  for  wme  aonUu.  The  firat  exploit 


flcpt*  17* 


of  cenmiuence,  in  next  campaign,  took  plaoe  on 

Lnkc  Ontario,  and  was  an  aUack  by  a  Rriiiiti  division 
and  squadron  on  I'ori.  Oswego,  which,  with  its  stores', 
fell  into  mir  tiand---.  In  the  btgiiining  of  July,  an 
American  divition,  5000  strong,  crossed  the  Niaga- 
rSt  already  so  oAen  traversed,  and  obliged  the  op- 
posing force  to  retreat*  But  ttm  opportune  errinlt 
from  Bourdeatix,  of  tome  reghnenta  which  hid  anrw 
cd  in  France,  ?ion  f'nabled  our  triiojis  to  mn'^ir  ri 
stand  .  auil,  ou  '2.Hh  July,  tlicre  took  place  an  action 
more  obitinute,  and  better  sustained  on  tlic  part  ot" 
the  Americans,  than  any  in  the  pre»eiit  war.  Thcv 
were  finally  repulsed,  but  the  loss  was  heavy  on  both 
tides.  SaoHi  time  efter,  •  fslly  made  by  the  garri- 
ton  of  Port  Erie  a|atiHt  a  detachment  of  Britian  en* 
trenf  livil  in  the  vicinity,  though  at  first  sucrt  =:  fiil, 
was  i:vt.'iuujJly  repulsed.  But  a  very  dillierenL  tt.&u;i 
attended  an  offensive  enterprise,  on  a  large  scale, 
4lUenipted  by  us  on  the  side  of  Lake  CbampTain.  I'or 
this  purpose,  our  Commander,  Sir  G«  Prevost,  as- 
scmbled  alt  hi*  diapoaabic  force,  amounting,  with  the 
reinforcements  from  Europe,  to  nearly  15,000  men, 
crosH"'d  tlio  American  frontier,  and  marched  -^oiii!!- 
waid  to  attack  PJattsburgli,  a  fortified  town  on  Lake 
Charoplain.  The  attack  on  the  land  bide  was  com- 
bined with  that  of  a  flotilla,  conflating  of  a  fri^te 
and  several  small  rmiirh,  which,  coming  within  sight 
on  I )  th  SeptenbeTt  auaged  an  Amerjcait  JotiUa  of 
nearly  equal  force.  Umirtunately,  our  conimandmg 
office  r  was  killed, and  our  flotilla  capt  n  iV^a  check 
w  hicli,  though  in  itself  of  no  great  nioaiciit,  induced 
our  general  to  make  a  sudden  retreat.  Tliid  retreat, 
in  the  (ace  of  so  inferior  an  cncuiy,  was  altogether 
inex^licabkii  and  excited  general  surprise  and  dia- 
miomtBenL  AVitb  it  dosed  the  operations  on  the 
•toC'Of  Canada,  each  party  having  entirely  relinquish* 
cd  tlie  idea  of  ofTenaive  war. 

So  long  as  there  remained  a  hope  of  treating  with 
the  Americans,  our  government  had  n\ oided  offen- 
th^p^".y  "^^^  operations,  and  kef>t  the  command  of  our  fleet 
ga  iaiiafl  ||,^  atatioD  in  Uic  hands  of  Sir  John  Borlase  War. 
ren,  an  olBcer  who  joined  dialoaiaiie  to  nautical  ha- 
bits. At  lest,  howeter,  it  became  neceesary  to  re- 
place him  by  one  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  was  more 
conformable  to  the  impntient  ardiiur  of  our  navy. 
Admiral  Ctichrane  arrived,  and  lost  no  time  in  con- 
certing an  attempt  ott  the  American  capital,  by  saiU 
ing  vp  the  Patuxent,  destroying  a  flotilla  in  that  ri- 
yVp  and  landing  a  militaiy  fiarce  under  Migor.Ge- 
neral  Boaa,  which  attacked  the  American  divtaion 
ported  to  defend  Wasliiogton,  drove  them  from  their 
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public  buildings  there  were  destroyed  not  only  the 
arsenal,  the  dock-yard^  the  war-ottice,  but  the  houses 
of  the  aenate  and  repteaentative  body,  the  residence 
of  the  preMdent,  and  the  bridge  acro&s  the  Potow* 

mac  Our  tioops,  being  fe«-  in  number,  retreated 
soon  after,  and,  embarking  anew,  jirocecded  against 
Bahi;uore,  where  thoy  landtd,  drove  the  defending 

iittcs  of  the  Aincricans  from  their  poaition,  and  ap« 
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OOnmitlcd  tl^'die  Antri>    preached  the  town.    Bat  tbc-efltrance  to  the  har-  Wtr: 

boar  twing  doaed  bj  a  barrier  of  sunk  vessels,  co< 
operation  en  the  pwt  ef  the  navy  was  impractic>ble.t.  _ 
.  and  oar  troepo  were  re i embarked  wafaont  any  hMof^^ 
oonaeqnence,  except  that  of  thor  ooonaander  Ge> 
ncral  Iloss.    A  better  result  had  hnen  obtained  in 
an  expedition  against  Alexandriai,  a  uading  tomn  on 
the  l  '  it<m  iiiac,  whence  a  quantity  of  stores  and  ship- 
ping was  brought  away.    Success  al*o  attended  an 
expedition  in  a  very  diSerent  quarter  | — in  the  river 
Fmobscot,  at  the  northern  ratticai^  of  the  UnilaA 
States,  adjoining  the  British  provinoe  ef  New  Bran* 
wick.    I'ar  dilR.-rent  was  the  result  of  an  expedition 
on  a  larger  scale,  directed  agamst  New  Orleans. 
Our  tr<)(Tp*i  disembarked  from  the  Mijsissippi,  rejJcl-Asaflni 
led  an  ai^auit  from  the  Americans,  moved  fo^ward,^^'^' 
and  came  within  nx  mites  of  the  town,  where  dMf  g^D. 
found  the  eoeaqr  poaled  behind  a  caaal,  with  a  braM* 
work  in  front,  and  their  right  flanked  hj  the  Miwi 
s-ppi.    Aflev  a  fortriiirht  jiat^rd  in  mutusl  prep»ra- 
tions,  a  night  aiLack  was  ftt  la^t  determined  on;  but,Ji».l 
imexpected  difiiculties  retarding  it  till  day-liglii,  tlic 
ftre  of  the  Americans  from  behind  their  br^t-work 
was  pointed  with  unerring  aim,  and  proved  extremely 
deatructive.   In  the  ahort  ipaee  Ot  tasenty  uiaulMt 
our  tibree  principal  ofBeerf,  and  nearij  9000  prisaia, 
were  killed  or  woundci^  ;   and  thoi^^h^  nn  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  our  utiack  iiad  been  success- 
ful, it  was  determined  to  relinquish  the  expedition, 
and  re-embark  the  troops.   This  distressing  fiulnn 
was  poorly  compensated  by  the  capture  of  Fort  H^hkit 
biloj  the  last  land  eperatioBof  the  war.  Atsn.oar 
final  exploit  was  the  captnreof  Ae  Anaerican  frigate 
President,  of 't  ^-it'  tfW  men. 

The  ptace  v.tt.^  signed  at  tihent,  on  ^Ith  Decern- Pe** 
ber  181  i,  and  its  terms  afforded  a  curious  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  futility  of  warlike  struggles.  The  ter- 
ritorial no^essions  of  both  countries  were,  with  a 
.very  trifling  exceptioD*  left  on  the  oame  footing  n 
beibre  the  war ;  and  not  the  ilighteat  noiioe  wa>n> 
ken  of  the  questions  which  Iind  most  strongly  excit- 
ed tliB  spirit  of  hostility  on  both  sides; — neither  of 
the  impre«.'-ment  of  Seamen,  a  point  so  imporlant  to 
the  Americans,  nor  of  the  limitation  of  the  r^buot 
neutral  traffic,  a  topic  ao  often  WgeA  WDOng  US. 

The  United  States,  in  no  respect  a  maaDfsc-RmiKa>t; 
turing  country,  parchaaed  from  us  mereiiantfiie  to^"'^ 
an  extent  annually  incrc  ahlng,  and  whicli, in  ISOTibad 
reached  iJie  amount  (see  our  article  Enc.l  antj,  p. 
134)  of  X,.  12,0!J(),0<10  Sterling.     Every  addition  to 

their  capital^  every  year  that  they  pained  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  Incraased  tbel^  vihic  to  us  in  a  ooo* 
mercial  ^aenae,,  wUle  every  Mow  nven  to  their  pra* 
ducttve  flinds  necessarily  operalM  In  dinmuuloo  ef 

their  purchases  and  payment.--.  But,  for  from  aetir.j 
on  these  impressions,  liie  mini.stry  of  1S07  caceriy 
seized  the  opening  K'^'in  them  by  the  violence  o' 
Bonaparte,  to  assail  Uie  trade  of  America;  and  is- 
sued (in  November)  theieOideia  winch'*  prohibiled 
all  direct  iotercoune  from  a  neutral  port  to  Ffance» 
or  her  tributarv  atates,  unless  the  neuira]  veaseb.  te« 
tended  for  suen  voyages,  touched  first  at  a  port  in 
the  Uritikh  dominion!^,  and  paid  a  duty."  ThiJ  stu- 
gular  measure  was  vindicated,  not  as  legal  in  itself, 
but  aa  a  ireipaaa  on  neotial  rigbta  juaUfled  by 


'  and  entered  the  capital  ia  the  evening. 
I<rivate  property  was  respected,  but  of  the 
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Itrtnm  of  previous  trespasses  of  the  Frcnclt  government.  It 
^"^^  would,  it  was  ai;gaod«  dittma  tht  part  of  the  Cod. 
•^v^tinent  subject  t«  Bomipart*,  and  e»iN«  diteonteM 
•gainst  hi*  govenment ;  but  the  real  motive  was  to 
cramp  and  eontrol  the  trade  ef  neutrnls.  That  the 
Americans  would  not  sabmit  i  )  s  ich  humilinting 
conditions,  onr  Government  was  well  aware ;  but  it 
knew  also  that  they  had  neither  army  nor  navy,  and 
would  not,  at  least  for  several  jrean,  rcwrt  to  the 
alternative  of  war.  So  far  our  calctJarioB  wai  oor* 
race,  but  tlia  queatioti  of  natkmal  advantage  we  en- 
tirely ntbeooMhed.  For  what  was  the  practical 
operation  of  these  restrictive  edicts?  Tliu  trade  of 
tlic  Americans  with  the  Continent  was  suspended, 
and  tlic  remittances  formerly  made  to  us  from  the 
sale  of  their  goods,— i«miltaac«t  not  ovorrated 
(Baring  an  lie  (Men  s'n  Cp«ic«Q  at  four  or  fi?e  loU- 
lioni  a  jear,  were  mada  no  more.  Our  bank  paper 
from  that  than  from  any  other  caune, 
into  a  discre'lit  '.vhich  occasioned  a  loss  of  v':)  "'>'. 
and  evcntuallv  neariy  40  per  cent,  on  all  Pui)gidies 
and  other  government  expenditure  on  the  Continent. 
The  mercantile  insolvencies  in  America,  which  fol- 
Imred  the  Orders  in  ComMlI,  iccoOed,  in  a  great  de> 

See,  en  Engtand*  whaaa  anportiog  merchants  were 
»  chief  craditora  of  the  bankmpts.  Next  came 
the  burdens  and  the  havoc  of  war;  and  of  every 
roillion  of  American  capital  thus  diverted  from  pro- 
ductive  industry,  the  half  at  least  was  lost  to  the 
British  mwiufiicturer.  But  this  was  not  allj  the 
suspended  intercoursCi  and  the  appeal  to  aran,  in> 
dueed  the  American  to  attempt  to  manufacture  for 
thenselTfa.  Tills,  for  aereral  years,  excluded  our 
goods,  and  when,  on  the  return  of  peace,  British 
merchandise  was  poured  into  the  United  States  at 
prices  »o  low  as  to  defy  competition,  tbo  COOIC- 
^oence,  particularly  in  the  vcar  ifii^  waa  a  scene 
of  ganeral  ioaolvency  in  the  Siatet,  whidt  once 
more  reeoDed  with  the  moat  distressing  effects  on 
the  British  creditor.  Atl  th!s  was  the  result  of  a 
policy,  bad  in  every  point  of  view,  and  which  neither 
had  nor  could  have  any  decLsivc  influence  oo  the 
grand  coniflat  in  Europe. 

Ill, — Rctttm  of' Bonaparte,  and  Events  ^1S15. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  had  not 
been  received  from  the  othr r  sfiore  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  the  return  of  Bonaparte  froui  Elba  raised  in 
Ei;rope  a  fresh  alarm  of  war.  He  ventured  to  ^and 
witli  a  iorce  barely  sufficient  to  s«cnre  his  personal 
safety  in  a  march,  and  to  supply  emissaries  for  mix- 
ing with  the  oppoaite  lanka.  The  French  aoldier* 
are  fond  of  gloiy;  add  tbetr  attadiment  revited  at 
the  sight  of  their  leader.   Tlicy  lir«t  refused  to  op- 

Kosc,  and  soon  after  pressed  forward  to  join  him  ;  and 
c  proceeded  in  a  rapid  and  unre-i^t^d  march  to  the 
capital.  Ought  Eneland  to  participate  in  the  coalition 
formetl  to  expel  this  intruder,  and  to  reinstate  the 
Bouibon*.'  On  this  qoeation  there  existed,  either  in 
parliament  or  the  pubue,  very  little  diflerenoe  of  opi- 
nion,ao  great  was  the  enmity  inspired  by  Bonaparte, 
and  such  the  dread  of  incessant  war  under  his  swny 
Our  ministry  soon  took  their  determination;  our 
Coutinental  allies  were  unanimous  in  the  cause,  and 
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not  a  day  was  lost  in  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Return  of 
France.  The  Netherlands,  it  was  evident,  would  i^^^^^t*^'' 
the  fint  eeeoe  of  operations ;  thitiier  the  PtroMiaaa  ■■  k  ■ '  ' 
pressed  with  all  the  ardour  inspired  by  recent 
wrongs;  thither  were  conveyed   from  England, 
troops,  ammunitli  I',  '.n(t  sinres,  with  all  the  dispatch 
a^Vortlcd  l>y  the  Miiiui.|iLjitd  command  of  the  sea.  By 
the  end  of  Ma^  or  beginning  of  June,  the  Praasian  and  ISI^l 
British  force  m  the  Netherlands  waa  superior  to  any 
that  could  te  mustered  by  Bonaparte.  Itwasnottfll 
tho  aeoond  week  of  June  that  luadinotable  force,  to 
die  nnmticr  of  1 1 5,000  men ,  wa«  celleeted  in  firont  of 
the  nllied  line.    'I  his  was  effected  with  great  secrecy 
and  di.spateh.    He  joined  ths  camp  on  the  14th,  and 
made  his  troop.?  march  earlyonthe  1  5th,  driving  insuc- 
cei^'ively  I  he  Prussian  outposts  at  Charleroi  and  Fleu> 
rus.    From  the  hegimiog  of  his  inarch  to  Ligny,  the 
JPmsaian  head-quarters,  the  distance  wna  thirty  miles; 
to  BroMcIs,  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington, 
was  nt!arly  twice  as  far;  and  all  Bonaparte's  nope 
re.'-ted  on  lighting  his  opponents  separate  and  unsup- 
ported.   Intelligence  of  the  first  movements  of  the 
French  reached  Lord  Weilington  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  I5tli,  and  made  him  forthwith  prepare  for 
the  march*  wMeh,  however,  he  delarea  until  the 
antval  of  a  aeeond  courier  fVora  Ae  FhMstane,  and 
of  fidvices  from  his  own  otit posts,  whicli  should 
show  whether  there  wat  any  Furious  attack  on  other 
points.    In  the  evening  ;irrived  iiccnunt.*,  which  left 
no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  French  army  was  di* 
Kcted  against  the  Prussians ;  and  ordefB  10  march 
were  issued  that  night  in  all  directiona,  ao  aa  to  reach 
even  remote  ■tatiooa  between  Uiree  and  fonr  in  the 
morning.  Our  troops  began  their  march  from  almost 
every  point  at  dflv-lifrht,  all  pointing  to  (inatrc  Bras, 
a  spot  where  four  roads  meet,  and  distant  seven  n)iles 
from  Ligny.    After  marching  between  si.x  ond  seven 
hount,  sevemi  of  tlic  divisions  stopped  to  take  rest 
and  refreshment ;  but  they  were  hurried  fVom  thefar 
onfiolthed  meal  by  dmgoons  diispatehed  to  qtddten 
their  advancf.  for  f.oid  Wellington  had  received  by 
the  way  intelligence  oi  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
French.   JPVocceding  promptly  with  his  escort,  he 
had  time  to  reach  the  head-qunrtcrs  of  the  Prussians, 
and  to  Icorn  from  their  impatient  commander,  that, 
without  knowiiig  the  nnmbem  of  the  French,  or  tlieir 
plan  of  attack,  ne  was  determined  to  accept  Inttle  on 
that  (lay,   and  on  the  ground  he  then  occupied.  < 
Lord  WLliington  had  no  controlling  power.    All  he 
could  do  w;is  to  Ic's.'.-cn  the  presi'Uie  on  liis  allies,  by 
pushing,  as  much  as  potaiblefSuch  part  of  the  hrench 
as  might  be  opposed  tO  the  British.    l*his  interview 
took  place  between  one  and  two  o'clock;  and  hia 
lordship,  returning  forthwith  to  Qtiaire  Bras,  found 
the  French  tirn'dliurr,  nlniuly  in  possession  of  the 
wood,  which  skirted  and  coainianded  the  road.  Im- 
mcdiato  orders  were  given  to  drive  ihcm  out,  a  task 
which  devolved  oti  the  Highlanders  arriving  from 
nruisels,  and  the  Guards  from  Kn^hein,  each  after 
a  inarch  of  twenty-five  miles.   They  adccceded  in  Bank  sT 
expelling  the  French;  but  the  want  of  artillery  and^""***** 
cavalry  (ni  ithrr  of  whicli  came  up  till  late  at  night) 
prerented  them  from  pui»bii)g  forward  with  tflett. 
Tresh  bodies  of  tlrj  IVench  were  now  seen  advancing; 
and,  on  tlic  other  Itand,  regtmenta  of  Britisli  luccea* 
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Return  at  lively  reached  the  f^round.  The  conflict  spread,  and 
Bnn^m.        maintained  with  great  gallantry  on  boih  sides, 
*'^"V**'but  with  Iwrdly  any  other  plan  than  that  of  fij^liiing 
straightforward.    At  lint  the  French  posMmedcoa- 
tiderable  advantage*,  and  their  cavalry,  charging  ra- 
pidly tbroKgh  iidda  of  ly*,  wliifih  from  io  flMidwi 
to  a  great  height,  cuae  iiiiKpect«fi|f  on  tone  of  otur 
battalions  ;  the  latter  suffered  greatly,  but  fairly  re- 
p«lkii  ihaic  antagooiflta.  As  our  reinforcements  came 
up,  tlie  (uperiority  was  progressiveiv  acquired  by  us. 
The  French  were  driven  buck,  and  Ney,  who  com- 
tnanded,  sent  to  order  up  a  body  of  20,000  men, 
wllidi  haA  orrived  within  throe  iiilM  of  Quotre  Bras ; 
but  th«  antwerwM,  that  tbey  had  marehod  to  Li^ny 
by  order  of  Ijunaparte.    They  wire  soon  alter  or- 
dered back,  but  »vure  unable  to  join  Ney,  until  nine 
at  night,  w  hen  the  lighting  wafe  over,  anil  the  tieUl  of 
actiou  in  poMession  of  the  liriiitii.    Ihc  lorce  4iu> 
gaged  oa  ocdur  side  did  not  exceed  23,000  men. 
Our  lots  amounted  to  5000 ;  that  of  tbo  Ffcacb  («•• 
Soult's  R*jmrt)  appears  to  bsfo  boan  eoniidoiwly 
grepttr.    1'.  irli  ;M  i  f  I'l  v  expected  a  new  battle  the 
next  u.uriiiiig.     liii.  iiiitish,  by  tlic  arrival  of  all 
their  divisions,  formed  a  large  army.    The  French, 
stiil  strangers  to  the  tirmna>»  of  our  troops,  uunbut- 
ed  their  failure  to  accidental  causi     and  declared 
that  their  cavaliv  li»d  boon  npulicd,  fotct  quilt 
Marat  jMtJramavmuA  ttherm  Ptnitimi. 
Battle  of        Meanw  hile,  there  had  been  fought  atLigny  a  bat- 
Ljgny.       tie  on  a  larger  ncalc,  and  m  itii  greater  preparation. 

On  the  blope  of  u  risnig  ground,  which,  however,  was 
mucii  expo&ed,  a  Prussian  army,  of  do  less  thaa 
80,000  men,  awaited  the  attach  of  Bonaparte.  The 
^gbtiog  began  between  tiro  and  three  o'clock,  by  the 
ranch  gaining  poaieiiwBn  of  the  vilUge  of  St  Amand 
on  the  Tru^sian  right.  To  rc- occupy  this  villuge, 
Blucher  made  repeated  eiforlj);  and  it  was  during 
one  of  the  ino?.t  furious  of  these,  that  Bonaparte  is 
understood  to  have  ordered  round  the  corps,  the  ab* 
sence  of  which  was  bitterly  regretted  by  Ney. 
The  battle  now  rand  along  the  whole  line.  The 
*  noMee  of  Fhuiiaii  mhotiy,  drawn  vp  on  the  slop^ 
were  much  thinned  by  the  French  artillery ;  but  in 
the  village  of  Ligny,  which  was  repeatedly  taken  and 
rtiul-i  ii,  ti  c  blaughter  \va.«  mutually  great.  Such 
was  the  course  oi  the  engagement  till  the  evening  at 
half  past  eight  o'clock,  when  the  French  reserve, 
n»rcfaiog  forward  in  columoi,  obUoed  the  Prussians 
to  leave  the  loog^^eatceted  ieid»  Their  leas  on  this 
dreadful  day  was  nol  abOft  «f  SO^OOOt  <bat  of  the 
French  10,000. 

Next  day  Bonaparte  adopted  the  plan  of  detach- 
ing, under  Grouchy,  a  bod^  of  34,000  men  to  follow 
the  retiring  Prussians,  whde,  with  the  mass  of  his 
fiwce  (71>00O),  he  titrned  agaaiat  the  British,  io  the 
hope  of  fighting  a  battle  at  the  head  of  auperior 
number*.  L<Hd  Welliagtoo  knew  not  tilt  morning 
*  the  retreat  of  bit  alliei;  a  similar  iDetsare,  on  his 
part,  then  became  indispensable ;  but  hU  army  wiig 
it)  thf  best  state,  and  as  the  Prussians  had  just  re> 
ceifed  a  reinforcement,  retreat  was  necessary  only 
until  reaching  a  position  favourable  for  ^htiiur, 
for  awaiting  the  co-operation  of  hit  alUei.  Water* 
loo,  he  well  knew,  preaeotod  these  advantages ;  his 
aarch  thither  act  witb  M  annoyaace  from  the 


French,  and  the  only  fighting  t^iat  too'^  place  on  the  ^^^^ 
i7lh  was  at  (Jeoappe,  in  a  Mvalry  atLioii  begun  by 
our  rear-guard.    Bonaparte,  following  Mth  liie  van,  ''^ 
reached  the  ground  opposite  to  our  position,  and,  io 
the  evenings  ordered  a  partial  cannonade,  to  aacer> 
tain  if  «•  oeonpied  th«  latter  witb  an  iaftentioo  to 
reiMin.   Ho  ooododed  n  tbo  afimtttive,  and  begin 
arrangements  for  a  battle ;  next  morning,  be  con- 
tinued under  a  similar  impression,  although  in  his 
army  there  was  (see  Urouet's  Account  of  the  BatlU  ) 
a  general  belief  that  we  would  not  venture  to  as- 
sail their  OMCC    At  ten  o*«ted^  be  perceived,  bv 
bit  jglaie,  aoorp*  in  marcb  aft  ngraat  diataooe*  vbitfi 
he  nnmeifiately  oondaded  to  be  Pnmuna ;  thia  ne* 
cessitateit  hi»  posting  a  betly  of  aSove  8000  men  oa 
hiti  right  to  receive  ihcm, — a  di«po«iti(>n  which  de- 
privcd  hliu  of  his  numerical  super:  r . i >.  and  made 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  be  foilgh>  betnreen  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  forces.    It  bcfan,  towards  noon,  by  an 
attack  oo  the  peat  of  Hoagoomont,  «  cAoteaa,  or 
country  aeat,  b  Afontof  our  right,  aatronoded  by  aaBuJut 
oreh  iri! :  t!ie  poisesiion  of  this  point  would  have  £»•*■•■* 
vourcd  the  approai^li  of  the  French  to  our  right  wing, 
but  though  they  drove  u»  from  the  orchard,  all  their 
efforts  proved  ineffectual  against  our  troops  (a  de- 
tachment of  guards)  statioMd  in  the  building  and 
within  the  court  wall.   Tbia  attack,  though  ver^r  oh* 
itnate  and  eangninaiy,  wa%  ib  the  eye  of  either 
commander,  only  a  prelude  to  the  great  onset  in  the 
centre.    That  began  towards  two  o'clock,  planned 
by  Honapatte,  and  conducted  by  Xey,  whose  sta- 
tion, during  the  action,  was  ia  the  high  road  lead- 
ing straight  to  our  centre.    Our  army  made  little 
show,  the  battalion*  beii^  fanned  in  •quare%  and 
partly  bid  from  view  by  Iba  rinuoridei  of  tkt 
ground :  between  each  square  were  openings  suffi. 
cient  to  enable  the  battalions  to  deploy  into  line,  as 
well  as  to  afford  our  cavalry  space  to  advance  and 
charge.    The  squares  were  fariiier  placed  cn  eM- 
fuier  (tike  a  chess-board),  so  that  the  enemy's  caral- 
rj,  in  Teutoinig  through  an  opening,  exposed  itself 
to  a  fire  in  firool  flwn  the  opposite  square,  and  to  a 
flank  fire  from  that  which  it  had  passed.    Vet  this 
firm  array  did  not  appal  the  French  Cuirassier*,  who, 
confiding  in  past  succe^  and  in  the  [  r  t  r  iion  ;f 
their  armour,  repeatedly  tficd  the  deadly  experiment 
(rf* attack.    Never  vras  the  impetuosity  of  the  French 
more  con^o«iou«,  and  neter  was  it  more  efectualfy 
opposed,  whether  wo  comlder  the  firmn^  of  ear 
troop*,  the  judgment  of  our  general,  or  the  effideaey 
of  our  artillery.   The  only  ground  gained  by  toe 
Frencli,  wai  the  central  point  of  La  Haye  Saiste, 
and  the  space  immediately  in  front  of  our  line, — the 
whole  attended,  said  Ney,  "  by  a  carnage  the  most 
dreadful  I  had  ever  i.jen."    Meanwhile  Bonaparte 
watched  anxiously  the  moment  when  a  pjrtial 
breach,  or  diaorder,  in  our  line  should  afford  him  a 
ftvouraUe  opportunity  of  attacking  with  hi*  remtCL 
Ney  repeatedly  intimated  ^u;  'cation  of  great 

suc'coss,  but  could  report  no  poaiiivc  advantage,  even 
after  the  double  charge  made  by  the  Imperial  Horse 
Guards  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  became,  haw> 
ever,  indispensable  to  act,  and  Bonaparte  could  hard- 
ly doubt  that  the  long  continued  conflict  must,  if 
this  time,  have  greatly  weakcaad  aw  Hm.  Acmm* 
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i*f  rngly,  between  six  tod  teven  o'ctock,  the  Imperial 

Foot  Guards,  to  the  number  of  nearly  13,000,  were 
'drawn  from  behind  ifit;  ridge  which  luul  hitherto  co- 
VSNd  them  fotm  our  fire ;  directed  to  adv»nce  along 
lim  tmd  kndii^  to  our  centre  ;  and  liarangucd 
^  Bwipirt»  «Im»  llMgr  HmMMd  mth  mitmiMd 

■re  now  come  toitbe 

dt'ci^ivi.'  I'tiit  of  the  battle,  that  rart  ii-.  whtrh  till 
noiT,  wliLiher  at  Marengo,  at  Aubttrliu,  or  at  Lig- 
ni, ,  f  LiL  c<  r»  had  uoiformiy  attctided  tl>c  charge  of  a 
fresh  and  aumeriMie  corps.  By  what  means  did  it 
fail  at  Waterloo}  The  answer  is,  iliat  our  Hoe, 
Iboii^  tbinaed,  «M  Mwheto  diiankirod ;  our  bit« 
talioaa,  theuf^  redoeed,  were  firm  in  tbeir  potition. 

Besides,  tin'  n.ike,  aj  prised  of  the  approach  of  Jiis 
allies,  moved  ruiiud  an  udditiunal  force  from  hig  left 
to  his  centre,  and  directed  our  battalions  to  deploy 
from  tbeir  aquarea  into  line ; — a  line  not  of  two  raok^ 
bMoffaU  IllflMnnidable  aspect,  ami  tin  taoW' 
lodge  of  dw  ipproncb  of  tbo  Frmiiaoi^  prMwmod 
Noy  from  oltannUng  tbo  loM  oltomntivo^  n  Iwyoaot 
charge  by  the  Guards.  Their  ranks,  however,  were 
rapioiy  thinned,  for  the  fire  from  our  lino  was  much 
more  <  \roasive  and  dtstnictitre  than  that  of  the  co- 
lumns of  tlte  eooBiv.  It  waa  now  that  the  Duke 
mw  the  approach  ot  the  Prussian  main  body,  and 
ordered  a  general  movement  forward ;  the  Freocb 
letired,  at  first  slowly  and  in  good  ofdar  $  but  aeeiog 
that  behind  them  all  was  faliing  Into  confuiiiaii,  the 
artillerymen  and  waggon  train,  cutting  the  tracea  of 
tbeir  horses,  am!  pre  ying  to  gain  the  high  road  to 
which  Uie  Pnissiuni  wtrc  fast  adtancing,  the  retreat 
became  a  rout.  Our  troops  advanced  uvcr  the  field 
of  battle,  crossed  the  hollow  beyond  it,  and,  to- 
wards nine  at  night,  reached  the  ridge  occupied  by 
the  French  Staff  doriM  the  di^*  Ihatr  tMk  ww 
now  fulfilled,  and  the  Pnmiant  were  left  to  follow 
tl;i;  flytii^'  (.uu  niv.  The  Ides  on  our  side  was  13,000 
men ;  that  ot  the  i'rencli  opposed  to  as,  exclusive  of 
the  loKs  cau>«d  by  the  Prussians,  was  about  ^u.uoo. 

Tbk  great  battle  displayed  no  mancsuvrin^ ;  the 
niia  tmC0  finmed,  the  whole  wm  %  succession  of 
MBpetiioui  gttifkt  ind  obatinte  injiMlioi  i  bitt  tito 
tdenti  of  either  commander  were  not  tbe  Icn  dia* 
played,  the  one  in  uiaking  no  fruitlc-s  application  of 
hla  force  ;  the  other  in  never  permitting  the  ardour 
of  bis  troopa  to  lead  them  from  their  ground  or  to 
detinte  from  a  defensive  plan.  Bonaparte  commit- 
ted only  one  error, — that  of  ordering  the  advance  of 
hit  j[BaHt|  wbo»  though  tbmr  might  penetrate  our 
line  at  a  fwrtkokr  pout*  bad  no  chance  of  gainine 
a  victory,  and  were  beudet  likely  to  be  soon  wanted 
as  a  rear-guard  to  their  own  army.  In  the  battle, 
Lord  Wellington  appears  to  have  committed  no  er- 
ror :  on  the  preceding  days,  his  fault  lay  in  supposing 
Blucber  likely  to  act  with  discretion,  and  in  remain- 
ing  personally  at  Brussels,  instead  of  keeping  near  to 
hia  impatient  coadjutor.  Had  the  latter  avoided  fight- 

3 en  the  iStb,  and  Ktneatad  only  twelve  or  fiilccn 
et>  the  aDiea  force*  would  ht»«  been  completely 
in  co-operation,  nn.l  i]n-h  numbers  (l6o,000)  woidd 
hive  d<*priTed  Bonaparte  of  every  chance. 

Frono  Waterloo  to  Paris,  the  advance  of  the  allies 
was  an  almost  uninterrupted  march ;  marked  on  our 


Caabray  and  Pcronne ;  on  that  of  the  rriis>iaas  by  Rrtnm  of 
an  unremitting  pursuit  of  the  enemy.    On  one  oc-  **^f^f*^. 
casion  (2d  July,  near  Versailles),  a  corps  of  French  ~*~ 
cavalry  reasserted  their  claim  to  tame,  and  taught 
ilie  PruMiaM  the  baiMd  of  a  precipitate  advance; 
JnitiJienweeeftwaa  |aMial»the  evacuation  of  fkria 
UBiKoidrf>le,  and  raiManoe  hopeless ;  bow  Hm  al« 
most  all  Europe  was  pouring  her  armies  l!iti>  thr 
French  territory.    Hence  the  second  treat j  yf  i'a-  Not.  20. 
ris  (see  the  Article  FnANXE),  concluded  after  many***** 
vain  appeals  to  the  generosity  ot  the  allies,  and  which 
burdened  France  with  contributions  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  L.«OyOOO,000  Sterling,  esduaive  of  tbe 
ittpport  of  an  aUicd  army  on  her  frontier.   Thb  ar- 

niy,  atiiounljil);  at  firM  to  IfiOjOf^n  ir.rr    w;-  :  rcdaccd 

in  1S17  to  1:^0,000,  and  wilitdrawn  m  the  end  of 

1818;  since  which  all  bai bonae tbe aipeet of I 

quiliity  on  the  Continent. 


part  by  the  cqpieitk  Iqr 


at  two  towna. 


Tiie  tima  it  not  yet  arrired  for  Tiewing,  with  the  Hitoiins 
calm  impaitialky  of  hiatoiy,  our  war  againat  Bom^*"  ^ 

parte ;  but  the  more  reflecting  part  of  our  country* 
men  can  hardly  fail  to  regret  our  participating  in  the 
war  of  1792-  'I  hose  who  know  the  inoHensive  state 
of  the  French  nation  at  that  time,  their  gt^ueral  wish 
for  peace,  and  tlie  reduced  condition  of  their  arnny, 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  which  aubie* 
quentljr  poured  ibrth  such  a  boat  of  oontbataolc,  ow- 
ed tbeir  existence  to  tbe  threata  of  the  allied  pew- 
en  ;  without  th«e  the  Jacobin*  wonld  not  nave 
triumphed,  nor  would  a  military  adventurer,  like 
Bonaparte,  have  had  the  meuns  of  acquiring  an  as- 
cendancy- Louis  X\'I,  might  have  been  brought  to 
the  scaffi)ld,  and  republican  visions  have  prevailed 
for  a  aaaaoo,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people  would  have 
been  opened  to  the  bleitinga  of  a  oonathutional  mo* 
narchy  mudi  earlier  than  when  threatened  with  in- 
vasion, and  obliged,  in  sclf-d'.  fv iii" o,  to  tVnuv,  undue 
]>ower  into  the  hands  of  their  rukrs.  Tiie  first 
great  error, — the  coalition  of  I'i'JU, — was  the  act  of 
Austria  and  Prussia;  but  of  the  contutuauce  of  the 
Continental  war,  after  1795,  we  were  almost  tbe 
■de  caoie.  Belgiiin  and  UoUaod  bad,  it  ia  true^ 
fallen  into  tbe  nandt  of  Prance,  and  to  reeover 
theiij  ivn^:  object  of  the  highest  interest;  but  in 
atti-iiipljng  this,  our  minitlers  made  no  adequate  al- 
lowance tor  the  jealousies,  the  prejudices,  we  may 
add,  the  incapacity  of  the  governrocnts  whose  aid 
was  indlspenawlc  to  auccau.  In  itoS,  drcumitan* 
cea  bad  become  extremely  ewbaii  awing  i  Fkaoce  waa 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlanda  and 
Italy,  and  at  the  disposal  of  an  ambitious  despot, 
who  atudied  in  peace  only  the  means  of  farther  en- 
croachment. What  course  was  our  Government  to 
follow }  Were  they  to  continue  in  peace,  and  to 
trust  for  our  eventual  safely  to  the  progressive  ex- 
tenaion  of  our  resources  and  the  improvement  of  our 
frmy;  or  were  Ibey  to  resort  to  immediate  war,  and 
preeantt  ewr  declared  hostility,  a  rallying  point 
to  other  powne  f  An  experienced  government  would 
ha,  f  [interred  the  former;  the  ministry  of  1803 
adopted  the  latter;  not  from  views  of  ambition, 
but  from  yielding  to  that  popular  impulse,  which 
it  would  not,  however,  have  been  iupracticabk  to 
'   Aa  to  the  ceoiae  of  tbe  awr. 
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*^'p^^  it  wM,  during  the  two  first  yem,  a  contest  witiv 
iMiu  '  decided  success  on  either  tide.  In  its  third 
,  }r;ir,  a;i  cnnducicil  cu.il.'tion  gave  tO  France  that 
superiority  wtiich  was  to  be  expected  in  the  oue  of 
a  great  military  power  directed  by  a  single  hiwd 
Sucb,  in  a  Sutkmt  dcgvce,  wm  the  rcnlt  oftb*  e««* 
tilMMal  ofMnilMM  of  1806  and  I8O7.  la  IM>^ 
Spain  gave  an  unexpected  change  to  the  caloule- 
tions  of  politicians,  and  (.liowed,  in  an  encouraging' 
light,  the  power  of  popular  resistance  ;  still  its  efl'ects, 
aided  even  by  our  military  m^ns,  poducid  little 
dedrifc  «f  dw  grand  objecu  of  the  war.  We 
we  procflsding  with  atatt  wal  and  gallantry,  hat 
witbovk  any  definite  hap«  or  object,  wh«n,  a  ca. 
tastroplK',  as  little  expected  by  ourKelvcs  as  by 
the  Trcncb,  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  aSkirs, 
and  made  it  incutnbent  on  uti  to  onait  no  exertion, 
financial  or  miliury,  to  redeem  the  independenco  of 
Europe.  The  success  was  complete  ;  but  it  wm  Mtt 
til)  tlM  dote  of  llie  MninEla  that  we  became  aware 
oftfaeaaaoMtof  ifaeaMrakcaineaiTed  ii^iu  proie- 


im. 


S«^H>n  of 


Vf*—Pm^iamoamy  Protee^nfst  mue  IMS* 

Tlic  parliamentaTj  proceedings  in  the  summer 
Mnion  is  190$  ««re  feoHtrkaUe  as  indicating  the 
exntenee  or  three  or  ibar  dtotinct  parties,  ami^  an 
aim  list  gi  iirnil  concurrence  in  support  of  the  "  ar. 

These  parties  vt^rc,  first,  that  of  the  Ministry  aud 
their  usual  followers;  next,  that  of  the  Grenvillcs 
and  Mr  Windham,  wha  tud  all  along  blamed  the 
peace  of  Aaiiens,  and  predicted  that  it  would  prove 
B  nerc  truce ;  thirdly,  that  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
MelTtllc,  who,  after  approving  that  peace,  had,  on 
the  coniinuL-d  aggn-s.sioris  of  Donaparto,  become 
nrdent  feLi]ipDrter«  of  war;  mCi,  JuurtU^,  that  of 
Mr  I'ox,  with  a  part  of  tiie  old  Opposition,  who 
were  of  cipinioa  that  the  war  osigbt  Iwve  been 
avoided.  80  Or  were  the  last  from  behig  nunctuai, 
thettBMitiQO,  neidie  on  SSd  May^to  express  the  con- 
currence ofnirKanent  in  the  war,  found  a  minority 
of  only  ten  in  the  Perrs  and  sixty-seven  in  the  Com- 
mons. A  subsecjuent  tuciuure,  in  the  same  spirit, 
an  act  for  arming  a  large  part  of  the  population,  was 
carried  in  July  by  a  great  majority ;  and  similar  ar> 
dour  was  evinced  in  eubaftting  anew  to  war  taxes, 
particularly  to  a  5  per  ent,  Iocoaie*iax.  After  the 
adoption  of  aeveraf  other  meaaarea  of  tlie  Icind,  and 
a  most  interesting  :<c-.^iIon  of  nine  niOnth%  FMnunCDt 
wa.<i  prorogued  on  I2ih  August. 

The  nest  session  opened  on  22d  November,  and 
discovered  the  same  alacrity  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  mixed,  however,  with  a  growing  oppo> 
eitioo  10  miniatera.  Mr  IPitt  had,  from  the  begin- 
uing  of  the  war,  forebore  rn  commend  them,  and, 
since  the  f.iilurc  of  a  negotiation  to  bring  him  in- 
to office,  had  ai>i>uiitcd  a  luiguage  occasionally  hos> 
tile.  lie  continued  to  support  their  propositions  for 
the  public  defence,  and  frequently  improved  them  in 
their  progress  through  Pailianient;  but  tie  disclaim- 
ed all  personal  connection  witli  ma. i  tors,  and  attaat 
treated  them  as  incapable  of  orig  lating  any  measure 
cf  vigour  or  utility.  TMs  disposition  ccjuid  hardly 
fail  to  be  turned  to  account  by  those  busy  inter- 


mctliaries,  who  fir.d  mrans  to  combine  llic  effort!  Pafan. 
e  ven  of  opposite  parucf,  lor  iJje  purpose  of  gcukg !'''"''- 
into  pow  t  r.    On  KStti  March  Mr  Pitt,  aware  of  the 
tide  on  which  the  public  was  moat  alivetosJaia,| 
braqght  flbrmi'd  a  motion  for  aa  "  hwniiiy  iotollt 
wiii»giwMl  of  the  Navy."  -"i  ihii  nnwdiiiijLim 
ai  wae  hii  language  in  regard  to  Lord  fli  ViaeHt, 

thrn  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  he  reedved  the 
iij[.[)i>rt  nf  ihe  Oppoaitioo,  lidd  oa  his  side  ISO 
voti  i  ngiiinst  201.  Troni  this  time  tbnrard  the 
Strength  of  Ministers  was  viaiWy  riiakeik  On  iid 
April  Mr  Fox  brought  tbrwari  ail-eagerly  exmtd 
motion  on  the  defence  of«heeeaaliy,iBwiiklt  MrFitt 
joined,  with  great  aniaaeahy  againel  Ae  ttWiKa 

The  division  wu,^  I'Oi  ngn-n^t,  Hm.l  9_rr,  m  favour  of 
GovernmeDt;  a  miiiin-iiy  '.if'iU,  wU>c\i,  ui  a  second  de- 
bate, on  S5lh  April,  « n-  reduced  to  ST.  Soon  sftir  1*-  ^'"^ 
this  nainiaters  resigned,  and  Mr  Pitt,  called  t«  the Oa^s 
royal  pmeiice,  was  de&ircd  to  fororan  adoio'istra-'^'*)' 
tion,  with  the  excluiioi^  liowe*ar«  of  Mr  Fox.  This 
peremptory  order,  «mI  Mr'Fkt'e  loo  teady  acquies- 
cence an  it,  proved  tl»e  sourop  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. The  Grenvillet.  had  recently  to  connected 
themaelves  with  Mr  Fox  and  his  friendfi,  that  a 
paratioB  woald  have  beva  altogether  di^oooorable; 
and-  their  naited  strength,  joined  to  the  oconiaBil 
ioppeit  of  Mr  Addingtoo'a  adherenta,  wai  (be  cme, 
mnaff  the  renafader  of  tfie  acaiea,  of  very  nrorg 
divisions  flgaini^t  the  new  ministera,  pirticularlj  in 
the  Commons.  Their  chief  measure,  entitled  the 
Additional  Force  Hill,  was  carried  by  only  :« 
223.  The  MMaton  soon  after  doaed,  but  not  with' 
out  pasainga  com  bill,  evidendy  intcndM  to  Htfm 
the  landed  inteteat  to  anbmit  to  the  new  taxc^aad 
which  proUhHad  the  hnpowaiie»  of  ftn%B  whm 
whenever  ow  own  dKMid  be  at  or  bdevOfc ikr 
quarter. 

Before  the  opening  of  next  Rcssion,  an  overture, 
aoggeated,  it  is  said,  by  the  Sovereign  pemoallf, 
wae  nada  to  Mr  Addington.    Ader  some  discuisioa 
it  waa  aceqptad,  Mr  Ai£lingloa  receinng  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  CoQOdl  fbr  hnnaelf  and  eomsponding 
situations  for  his  friends.     With  this  support  mini-JJ*** 
sters  met  Parliament  ;  and,  in  one  of  the  first  grcst^ 
questions,  tht  approval  of  Uie  war  with  .Spain,  nb. 
tained  the  concurretui-  of  313  vote*  again?!  106. 
In  subeaqaent  divisions,  tlic  majorities,  Uiough  ka 
deobivOi  weve  conaidefabiiu  nOitil  6th  April,  when  Mr 
Vniitbread  broi^l  forward  a  meet  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  Tenth  Fifpori  of  the  Cofitmismnen 
of  Naval  Inqiiiri/,  which  implicated  Lord  iMilville.Fi*"*V 
This  question,  debiiled  in  ;i  IViil  house,  l"'"''''^'^'' 
a  division  of        against        when,  alter  an  aaxi-^ 
Otn  pause,  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr  Whitbread 
arere  carried  hj  the  caaiiiu  vote  of  the  Splicer. 
Thit  led  fmmefiately  to  the  resignation,  by  I/icd 
Mvlville,  ofhis  office  of  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  was  folloHcd  by  his  erasure  from  tlie  list  ^ 
privy  councillors.    Some  time  after,  his  Lordship 
was,  at  his  own  desire,  heard  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  while  ho  aclcnowledged  that  tempo- 
rary irregitlaritiea  hi  tlie  appropriation  of  the  public 
money  had  taken  place  when  be  waa  Tn^urer  of  ibe 
Navy,  he  di.sclaiiucd,  on  his  honour,  the  alleged  par- 
ticipation io  the  profits  o(  Mr  Trotter,  who  had  actd 
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as  his  paym&gter.  But  the  oxpectation»  ofthe  public 
were  raided,  and  a  proteculion,  in  some  »hupe  or 
^ other,  was  indispcnt>able.  A  motion  lor  an  impeach- 
ment before  the  Lords,  mode  by  Mr  Wliitbrvad,  was 
lost  by  87s  to  195 ;  but  tha  Addington  party  joining 
OppMkioo  in  «  metian  tut  •  crimiaal  pwiacMtioa, 
the  latter  waa  carried  hj  «M  i^tainK  999.  I«rd 
Melville  and  hiK  frinT  ris,  dreading  tlii»  more  than  an 
iaipeachmcnt,  iuund  iueuns,  by  a  «uilden  diviijion  of 
the  M  iii  tj  ta  rescind  the  vote  to  that  efl'cct,  tmA  tO 
decide  on  an  itnpeAciinaeot  before  the  Lord8< 

Amooe  the  remaining  acta  of  tlie  aewiott  wm  one 
of  vaiy  d<w|>lAd  eqiiit«~tii»  grant  of  on  innnhy  of 
L.S00OCothe  Dakeof  Atliol,fi)rlittleaf  tdtaqdili. 
ed  claims  on  the  of  .%Tan.  Purliamcnt  was  pro- 
rogued after  tjivinir  ministers  a  vote  of  credit  to  tbe 
extent  of  tiin  t-  rii:l  I  i:  ,  ii  be  nppliedf  If  MGIiHfjrt 
in  subsidies  to  Continental  powers. 

Tbe  proceedings  against  Lord  Melville  made  a 
deep  impwaaiin  on  Pitli  and  daprited  hinof  bia 
onlj  eneint  CMdJuutr,  at  a  tmia  wlien,  frdm  the 
magnitude  of  bis  public  cuures,  he  was  more  than  ever 
in  want  of  support.  The  consequent  fntiguc  oitd 
anxiety  made  severe  inroad.s  on  a  con&titation  natU' 
rally  not  strong.  His  iodtsposiiioa  became  apparent 
in  Oo  early  port  of  winter ;  and,  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  me  asdaratood  to  bate  reaofaed  «  daa> 
gerous  height.  Hia  death  look  ohMO  ott  SSd  Janu- 
ary 1806.  A  motion,  brought  rorirard  a  few  days 
afler,  to  grant  a  public  funeral,  and  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  "  the  late  excellent  minister,"  excited  much 
discussion.  Mr  Fox  paid  a  high  tribute  to  tiie  finan- 
cial merits  of  his  groat  rival,  but  could  not  join  in  as- 
cribing tbe  tvtlkut  of  "  exceilent"  to  aaeeaime  which 
ho  had  80  eneo  oppoaed.  Mr  Wlodbem  ilao  op* 
posed  the  vote ;  and  the  Grcnvillea  chose  to  be  ab- 
sent. Still  tbe  motion  was  carried,  by  958  against 
169.  To  a  subsequent  proposition,  for  a  grant  of 
L.M,000  for  the  payment  ot  Mr  Fitt's  debts,  no  op- 
poaftion  was  made. 

Thopid>iic  attention  was  now  fixed  on  the  ap- 
proadung  obange  of  ministry.  The  king  (in  coo. 
currence,  it  is  said,  with  the  dcath.bed  reooniaaeBda* 
tion  of  Mr  I^tt)  sent  for  Lord  Grenville,  desired 
him  to  form  a  ministry,  and  mack  i  n  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  Mr  Fox  into  the  cabinet;  but  is 
aaid  to  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Duke  of 
York  should  retain  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief. 
The  new  administration  was  formed  on  a  broad  basis, 
comprising  the  fneada  of  Lord  Qreofiile,  tboae  of 
Mr  Fox,  and  those  of  Lord  Sidfflooth.  But,  hardly 
liad  tliey  entered  on  office,  when  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  placed,  in  a  striking  light,  the  different 
conduct  of  men  when  in  and  .oat  of  power.  Lord 
Grenville  thought  iii  to  hold  the  iocompaUble  offices 
of  First  Lord  and  Auditor  of  tho  Tmaoiy}  and  the 
Chicf-Juitioo  wia  admitted  to  aeoot  {a  the  Cabinet  t 
itbSh  Mr  Fox  eonaented  to  ooae  forward  aa  tbe  Hn- 
dicator  of  both. 

The  defence  of  the  country  against  the  great  mili- 
tary posrer  of  Franco  being  still  the  most  anxious 
consideration,  the  itrst  measure  of  a  comprehensive 
nature  was  brought  forward  by  Mr  Windham,  whow 
station,  in  the  new  mioiatiy,  melhe  war  dafMntOMnl. 
It  proposed  tbe  repeal  of  Mr  Pflt^  Aiddidenal  Foim 
IV.  VAST  11. 


Bill,  and  a  plan  for  improving  the  r(  ^'ular  nnuy,  l>v  ''•  ' 
substituting  a  limited  for  an  unlimited  term  of  sei - '"-^  ' 
vice,  and  by  granting  a  small  increate  ofpay  after  ^^  " 
the  expiration  of  tbe  prescribed  term.  Iheaepro. 
positions,  brought  forward  in  the  end  of  Apri^  end 
beginning  of  May,  were  warmly  opposed ;  ihcv 
passed,  however,  by  a  great  majority  in  Irolh  Houses'; 
and  would,  doubtless,  have  conduced  nmtcrially  to 
the  improvement  of  our  army,  bad  iJay  received  a 
fair  trial ;  but  the  succeeding  ministries  Kought,  dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  to  procure  enlistmenia  for  life. 
In  France,  since  1817,  the  rule  ia,  to  be  aerapnJoua 
about  (bo  character  of  recruita ;  to  give  little  or  nn 
bonnty,  but  to  thnit  the  tim*  of  aenice,  and  to  in- 
creaM:  the  pay  after  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
terra.  The  xume  principle,  differently  modified, 
prevails  in  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Of  the  budget,  the  most  remarkable  feature  waa 
an  increase  of  the  property-tax.  Snub  6)  to  10  per 
cent.,  the  odium  of  which  niolabMa  aovght  to  lessen 
by  the  appointnentof  a  Board  of  Auditors,  to  exa- 
mine the  long-standing  arrears  in  public  accounts. 
Ill  regard  to  trade,  the  i)rincij>les  of  this  ministry, 
though  little  understood,  and  even  disliked  by  tlSc 
great  majority  of  merchantit,  were  entitled  to  much 
attention.  Ibaf  attampted  to  introduce  ioto  our 
praoitcal  poli<7  aonae  of  the  doetrinea  of  Dr  Smitb ; 
deetrinea  which  Mr  Pitt  ted  ttadied  fa  h'u  early 
years,  but  to  which  circumstances  had  not  alloived 
him  to  give  an  extensive  application.  The  letter  of 
our  navigsti  II  tbrbids  all  intercourse  bttwoen 
our  colonics  and  other  countries;  but  our  West  In- 
dia colonics  are,  in  time  of  war,  so  dependent  on  the 
United  Statea  for  proviaioaa,  that  it  had  been  ci»- 
tomary  widi  tbe  iaiand  gwwmoie  to  take  on  them« 
selves  the  rcsponsibiUty  of  infringing  these  acts, 
and  to  obtain  regularly  a  bill  of  indemnity  from 
Parliament.  Mr  Fox  now  brought  in  a  bill  term- 
ed "  the  American  Intercourse  Act,"  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  authorize  the  governors  of  our 
colonies  to  do,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  done  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  dispense  with  any  application  for  indcrainty.  This 
bill,  moderate  and  poHtic  as  it  in  fact  was,  met  with 
keen  opposition  in  I'arli.iraent,  and  ^ith  ^till  kccnc-. 
out  of  doors,  from  the  shipping  and  coiumercial  in- 
terests. It  passed  into  a  law  ;  but  it  was  denounced 
as  a  glaring  infraction  of  our  nangatioa  code,  and 
contributed,  more  than  any  Other  neasine,  to  ahake 
theoopuhu'iqr  of  nuaiaien. 

Trie  trial  of  Lord  Melville  before  the  nouse  of  TrU 
Peers  began  on  Sfllh  Ai)ril  I  Ron.  Tlie  charges 
against  him,  little  understood  bv  the  [luhlic  at  large,* 
related  to  an  infrutlion  of  his  oificiui  *luty,  not  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  but  in  bis  eariy  and  inferior 
Italioil  of  Treasurer  of  the  N'avy.  I'bese  charges  may 
be  eompriied  under  tbe  foUowiog  lieada  i  That  he  haiii 
allowea  MrTrotter,his  paymaster, to  take  tbetempoN 
ary  use  arid  profit  of  sums  of  money  Iodgc<l  in  the  Hank 
for  the  naval  expenditure  ;  that  he  had  himself  piu- 
titripatcd  in  such  profits  ;  .and,  finally,  liwit  he  had 
applied  certain  sums  of  public  money  to  his  private 
use.  All  participation  in  the  speculations  or  protit 
of  hii  pagrnaater  his  lordship  posit  ivcly  denied,  but  he 
'a  tomporary  appropriation  of  tin  iUB 
4a 
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ft^Mmnt-of  X,.  10,000  in  «  way  which  "  prirat*  hoiUMir  and 
public  duty  forbade  him  to  reveal."  Tbetrtal  cloaed 
,  on  1  ^ili  June  ;  the  articles  of  impeachment  had  been 
eiiteoiicd  to  the  number  of  ten,  and  on  all  of  them 
there  was  a  majority  of  Peers  for  his  acquittal ;  but 
while  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  conniving  at  stock 
•pecnlatione  by  Trotter,  or  converting  the  public 
TQoney  to  his  private  ute,  the  majorities  were  tliiMB- 
phant,  the  case  was  otherwise  in  regard  to  Ua  Lord* 
ship's  permitting  an  unauthorized  appropriation  of  the 
public  money  by  Trotter,  and  receiving  from  him  tem- 
porary loans,  the  fieoofde  «f  which  w«m  aAerwaidi 
destroyed. 

Though  the  present  Parliament  had  completed 
only  four  sesaioQa*  nnioietera  detenuoed  on  a  diiao* 
btion,  doubtleea  from  a  wish  to  hafe  the  benefit  of 

the  government  influence  in  the  new  elections.  They 
knew  Uicir  vieakness  at  Court,  and  flattered  them- 
selves that  a  decided  ascendancy  in  I'.irhament 
would  enable  them  to  press,  with  greater  coutidencc, 
for  which  they  could  not  boast  the  cordial 
of  their  royal  naater.  For  the  time  of 
the  new  declion,  they  diose  the  moment  of  national 
excitement,  caused  by  the  recal  of  our  ambassador 
from  the  French  capital.  The  first  debate  in  the 
new  House  ol"  Commons  related  to  the  abortive  ne- 
gotiation for  peace,  and  although  the  publication  of 
the  official  papers  excited  aometinprisc,  and  showed 
that  Booaparto  lud  at  one  time  cairied  hia  offera 
of  conceaaion  considerably  farther  than  the  pubGe 


traffic  gave  the  ficrt  great  Uew  to  os 
and  oonoeqiMtttly  to  our  pidiUe  funds, 

The  bill  for  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 


hod  supposed, 


s'ailcd  so  general  a  distrust 


Jan.  20, 
1807. 


towards  hiiti,  thai  -Mr  Whitbread  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  opinion  that  the  negotiation  ought  to  have 
been  continued.  After  some  renewed  discussions 
on  Mr  Windham's  military  measures.  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Escheqoer,  brooght 
i,oid  !ifn  f**'"**'*^  ■  P'*"  finance,  whida,  aMVuning  die 
Peity's  '^"P*^"^*'  of  l***  cuiTcni  j'ear  as  equal  to  that  of 
of  Fintnec.  subsequent  years  of  war,  professed  to  provide,  vtiiii- 
out  new  taxes,  for  a  contest  of  fourteen  years  or 
more.  This  plan  contoiacd  an  anticipated  calcula- 
tion  of  the  loww  BCaeMary  fa  several  years  to  come, 
and  iuppoecd  that  a  sum  eqoal  to  10  ptr  ««■<.  on 
ench  loen  diould  be  appropriated  from  the  war 
taxes,  of  wliich  5  per  cent,  bhould  serve  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  loan,  and  the  other  5  per  cenl.  form 
a  sinking  lund,  which,  by  the  operation  of  com- 
pound interest,  would  redeem  the  capital  in  fourteen 
veart ;  leaving  tho  whale  10  per  cent,  again  ap^lieap 
MO  to  the  same  purpose,  abould  the  war  oontiniM. 
That  this  plan  possessed,  no  mere  than  tbote  of  Pitt 
or  Vansitturf .  tiu  m.  rit  i  f  increasing  the  productive 
power  of  our  revenue,  lia»  been  already  shown  by 
Dr  HamiltoD  in  bis  well  known  Treatise  on  the  Na- 
iional  Debt.  lu  merit,  had  it  been  tried,  would  have 
been  found  to  consiat,  as  that  of  Nch  phu»  geoenl* 
ly  does,  in  a  Mpport*  peduqpe  •  taaporary  ineieaae, 
of  public  credit.   Tt  may  even  be  qaeitwned,  whe* 

ther  the  f  arr.':  minlxtry,  had  they  coiitriut'-ri  in  office, 
w<iu'ii  luve  icbtricted  theniselvea  to  air,i;ittis  Lxpeti' 
(iiturc-  in  1808,  when  the  Spanisli  stru^-jjk  tailed 
forth  such  a  burst  of  our  national  enthusiasm. 
Then  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  tiiat  they  wguld 
have  avoided  the  Order*  in  QoimciU  which,  by  de- 
priving w  of  the  uaaan  but  povirfut  aid  of  nralnl 


Bnk  i^jcrfViMfanti 

now  brought  Ibrw  ard  with  all  the  weight  of  govern- jjj^^ 
ment  support,  and  carried  by  triumphant  majoritia;ibe&n 
in  the  Lords  by  100  to  36,  in  the  CenuMns  bj  ^Tak 
to  16*   This  prompt  terminatioo  of  a  ltn||gk  gf^'*^ 
twonty  yeert  abowed  how  eanly  the  unit  bI^ 
have  been  carried  had  not  Mr  Pitt  decHned  to  gm 
it  ministerial  support  ;  :i  c  uirse,  buggcKtcd  to  liira, 
probably  by  a  dread  vi'  otiending  the  West  luiii* 
planters,  but  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  miMp. 
prehension,  since  the  roust  rcspecial)lc  part  of  that 
body  (tho  proprietors  of  long  settled  estates)  were 
far  from  advene  to  the  abolmoo,  caleulatedathea 
to  prevent  that  eaperabundanoe  of  pradueewhidito 
tlieni  ii  the  most  serious  of  evils.   This  provi-d  tbe 
last  important  bill  of  the  Grenville  minisUy,  ubast 
removal  from  office  took  place  very  unexpectedly  is 
consequence  of  a  ditferencc  with  the  fovereign  aboot 
the  Iruli  Catholics. 

The  bill  which  produeed  thia  andden  chMftMsu^^ 
intradnced  by  Lord  Howiek  on  Sth  March,  snd  «e-|||^j^ 
titled,  "  A  bill  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  aruil  hiow 
self  of  the  services  of  all  hi*  liege  subjects  iu  his  as* 
val  and  military  forces,  in  the  manner  tberwn  men* 
tioncd ;"  that  by  their  taking  an  oath  contsioed 
in  tlie  bill,  after  which  they  should  be  left  to  thefrte 
ezerciae  of  tbeir  rellgioB.  Here,m  intheciiiif 
the  American  intercoune  with  the  Wcat  Indies,  A» 
Intcii'i  in  iv  IS  !':ss  to  introduce  a  new  practice,  thaa 
to  pciiu.L  I) J  lasv  u  hut  was  already  permitted  by  ecu- 
nivauce.  '1  he  draught  of  the  bill  had  been  p«n* 
ously  submitted  to  the  King,  and  returned  by  bin 
without  objection ;  but  the  royal  attention  «ras  more 
cloeely  drawn  to  it  en  ita  mtrodiKlioBinM^^ 
ment,  and  on  a  v^ement  oppoeition  fi«n  Mr  FMe> 

v  d,  who  described  it  as  part  of  a  system  of  dstigW- 
oua  innovation,  and  as  a  precursor  of  the  abolitioo  rf 
all  religious  tests.  The  king  now  intimated  liis  tH-'- 
approbation  ol  the  bill  to  ministers,  who  endeavmu^ 
to  modify  it,  but  still  without  succeeding  in  render* 
ing  it  aocqttable  to  their  aovereigp.  Thejtitenf^t 
the  neeemity  of  withdrawing  the  Dill,  but  imeriM  is 
the  cabinet  minutes  a  declaration,  reserving  to  them-Kirf» 
selves  two  points —  the  liberty  of  delivering  their  opi- 
nion in  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  propose^  nici- 
aure,  and  of  bringing  tt  forward  at  a  future  pe(ifl^> 
This  minute  was  unfortunately  couched  in  terms  tw 
podtive*  if  not  diareapectful  to  the  Kjag,  «ho> 
wi^  tenacioas  on  the  Calhidic  quertloa,  aad  oeKf 
Jicrsonallv  coriilal  with  Lorda  Grenville  and  Ho»i* 
insisted  (bat  tfiey  should  pledge  themselves  in  wnt* 
ing  never  to  pre*s  him  again  on  the  subject.  Mi- 
nisters dcclioing  to  comply,  the  King  cooiulted 
£«rd  EMoB  about  fimning  a  new  ministry,  <»>i.  r^- 
edving  a  ready  aMiraoeo  of  the  practicabiltu  ot 
nidi  a  meaaive,  refuied  to  liaten  to  a  modiMK' 
q  iii  cr  v  o  nith  his  late  order,  off^  rrd  rather  urW 
by  Loal  Grenville.  Ministers  gave  up  thesesliw 
office  on  2oth  March ;  and,  next  day,  the  r-isa^ 
and  the  causes  that  led  to  it  were  fully  di»cui*al  is 
Parliament.  A  short  adjounHBent  vow  took  piMe< 
after  which  then  oooumd  aome  rawarluhla  uiahM 
•tiwglli between  lb«  two  parte.  AsbdcpandM* 
It  ' 
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mrj  Praoced. 
Aprils. 


Apia  18. 


afmnrar 


TheMiBii. 
«7«f  1M7. 


(Mt  Bruul)*  with  refereiiea  U»  the  oandi* 
Uom  on  which  tbe  niniitry  had  come  into  ofllce, 

made  a  motioti  that  it  was  coiurary  to  the  duty  of 
members  of  tbe  cabinet  to  resUaiu  tbemselvea  by  a 
pledge  from  advising'  tbe  King  on  any  subject.  This 
motion  produced  a  very  long  debate,  but  was  lost  by 
S58  against  226 ;  while  a  corresponding  motion  in 
the  i^nUwM  loM  by  171  to  90.  A  aubseqaent 
prapouliMt,  to  Otpma  the  regret  of  the  Houm  at 
Iht  mnovil  flim  oSeo  of  to  firm  and  eteble  ai|  ad^i 
nfailstration,  wh  ioat  by  M4  ^trnt  198 «  end  it  bo- 
canie  apparent  that  in  Parliatnent.  as  at  Courly  the 
fall  of  the  Grcnvillc  ministry  was  decided. 

li  r> Miains  to  make  a  few  observations  on  their 
conduct  when  in  otiice ;  and  here  an  iutpurtial  in- 
quirer will  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  both  their 
merits  and  demerits  have  been  greatly  «U|g^etrMed. 
Their  war  measures  proved  ui)iwpor(ant>pnrtieillorly 
m  tbe  point  which,  in  tbe  then  ardent  atatn  of  Ilia 

fubUo mind,  superseded  all  others — the  annoyanee of 
'ranee  ;  and  the  result  was,  ;in  u  .ronsciousnest  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  ol  wJiat  was  rcdily  va- 
luable in  their  views  and  conduct.  Yet  Mr  Fox 
brought  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  an  inti- 
mate  knowledge  of  continental  politics,  and  an  ex- 
asnplioo  from  national  prejudices,  far,  however,  from 
being aoconipaiyed*  as  the  vulgar  supposed,  by  an  in« 
dMbrtnca  to  tm  natieraii  iatrwew.  LordGrenvillc,  if 
natoiany  Im  ceiidRBtio|t,  and  Ion  fitted  for  grand  ' 
views,  possessed  a  practical  knowledge  of  busines.^^, 
and  bad  become  aware  in  retirement  of  the  various 
errors  arising  i'rom  a  too  early  introduction  into  office. 
They  had  a  hberal  feeling  tuwards  Ireland  and  the 
United  States;  and  though  by  no  means  lukewam 
in  their  resistance  to  Ik»naparte»  they  all  held  the  iai> 
practicability  of  making  any  iBHiWiarion  on  hia  power 
Dj  foica  of  atin%  until  the  oceomaee  of  some  com- 
binatiert  of  ctreonaetancee  which  ahould  justify  a  grand 
aud  united  effort.  In  what  manner  they  would  have 
acted  had  ilicy  been  in  power  when  the  pencnil  in- 
surrection in  Spain  burst  forth,  tlie  public  have  no 
means  of  judging  ;  so  ditferent  is  the  language  and 
even  the  feeling  of  poltttdana  mhta  in  and  out  of 
oSce*  Several  of  their  neasttrea,  inch  am  the  iatro* 
dnction  of  tbe  Lord  Chief  Jnetice  to  a  aeat  in  the 
cabJoet,  aad  tho  iMoi  to  the  appointment  of  such  a 
commander  as  Whiteloelce,  were  singularly  il l-judged. 
To  place  Lord  Grey,  and  after  him  Mr  T.  Grcn- 
villc, at  tlie  head  ot  the  AdiiiiraltVi  was  to  declare  to 
the  public  that  professional  knowledge  was  unneces- 
sary in  that  high  station,  as  if  its  effects  bad  not  been 
moft  beneficially  displayed  in  the  administration, 
short  as  it  was,  of  Lewd  iiariiam.  Finally,  their  in* 
temperate  declaration  in  the  Cabinet  minnte  of  ISth 
March,  evinced  a  stnuige  niscaieulation  of  their 
strength  when  put  in  opposition  to  the  personal  will 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  existing'  prejudices  of  the 
public.  The  result  was,  that  tlu  ir  fall  caused  no 
regret  to  the  majority  oi'  the  nation,  and  that  the 
errors  of  their  successors  excited  no  wish  tor  their 
recall. 

Of  the  new  mbutry  the  eficteat  nembera  were 
Mr  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  dm  Exchequer}  Mr 
Cannittg.  MuiiMer  far  Fenmn  AflUrs ;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  for  the  War^  and  Lord  Liverpool  for  the 


Home  Depaitmenl.  One  of  their  fint  tneasovea  was  >'*'i»'n«^ 
a  prorogation  of  ftriiamenl^  followed  by  a  dusolu-  l^^^' 
tion,  which  gave  tluni,  in  the  elections,  the  advan- 
tage  so  lately  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,  wilh^prtl37. 
the  farther  advantajje  of  an  alarm  nranf;ely  excited 
in  the  public  mind  on  the  ground  of  Popery,  The 
new  Parliament  met  on  22d  June,  and,  allcr  pausing 
the  bills  requisite  for  the  army,  navy,  and  other  cur- 
rent businesF,  was  prorogned  on  14th  August. 

The  Session  of  IMB  was  opened  on  Sl«t  January  Sgffo  sf 
by  a  speech  of  Bncooimon  length,  which  enlarged  on*"'*' 

t'li  Copenhagen  expedition  :  our  relations  with  Rus- 
Mii,  .Austria,  and  Sweden;  the  departure  of  the  roysl 
family  of  PortuLfal  to  Brazil,  and  our  Orders  in 
Council  respecting  Neutrals.  The  chief  debates  of 
the  session  related  to  these  subjeclr.  The  Copen- 
hagen expedition  was  much  canvassed,  as  unpro- 
ToGad  by  Denmark,  and  incompatiUo  with  the  hon- 
oor  «f  England.  Still  that  measure  teoeiired  the 
support  of  a  great  majority,  Mr  Ponsonby's  motion 
for  the  production  of  papers  relating  to  it  bcitig  ne-Pshiai, 
gutived  by  to  I0i>,  and  a  similar  motion  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords  by  106  to  -VH.  Even  a  motion  for  Feb.  II. 
preserving  the  Danish  fleet,  to  be  r«j>iored,  alWr  tlic 
war,  to  Denmark,  was  negatived  in  both  Houses. 

The  volontcerqrstcm  had,  since  1804,  been  greatly  Local  tli. 
rebmed,  and  the  country  evidently  stood  in  need  of 
ftBMwe  oomlmMaiid  eOeient  force.  The  Gfennlle 
ralnlttry,  adverse  to  the  Volunteer  System,  had  'de* 
termined  to  let  it  fall  Into  disuse,  and  to  replace  it 
by  u  h  vy  of  20<\CXX)  nien,  to  be  trained  to  ai  t  not 
in  battalions  but  separately,  and  as  ii  regulars,  on  the 
principle  that  local  knowledge  was  the  chief  recom- 
mendation, and  a  contmuance  of  previous  habits  the 
ntoper  exercise  of  such  a  force.  The  new  ministry,  Apifl. 
however,  pursued  a  different  oourse,  and  passed  on 
act  for  a  local  militia ;  a  body  whiab«  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  officers,  was  composed  of  the  lower 
orders,  pledged  to  regular  training  during  one  month 
in  the  year,  and  subjected  to  all  tlie  ttrictnfss  of 
military  discipline.  Such  of  the  volunteers  as  chose 
were  to  rcmam  embodied ;  the  total  of  the  local  mi- 
litia was  about  200,000^  oad  the  mode  of  levy  was 
by  a  ballot  of  all  nefsens,  not  specially  exempted, 
between  the  age  of  Ig  and  SI. 

The  Orden  hi  Council  were  frequentljr  discussed 
during  this  session,  but  they  were  as  yet  impcH^ly 
understood  either  in  their  immcdiale  operation  or  in 
their  consequences.  Unfortunately  for  tlie  advo- 
cates ol  moderation,  Bonajiarte  now  lost  ull  regard 
to  justice,  and  committed  tbe  most  lawless  of  all  liis 
acts— the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Indigoa> 
tion  at  this  atrocity,  and  a  firm  detcrminatioa  to  sup- 
port the  Spanlsb  cause,  were  manilcatcd  by  men  el* alt 
parties,  among  whom  were  remarkable,  as  habitual 
members  of  Opposition,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Mr  Sheridan  ;  the  latter  ni  iking,  on  this  occasion, /aislfc 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  Bpceelus  of  his  latter  years. 

The  .Session  of  ISOf)  was  opened  on  i;Uh  .lanuarv  S««loB  sf 
by  a  speech  declaring  a  decided  determioatioa  to  ad- 
here  to  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards,  notsritbstandinf 
the  failure  of  the  campaign,  and  the  retreat  of  our 
irmj,  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Tbe  intelligence  that 
arrived  soon  al^er  the  death  of  that  commander,  drew 
from  the  house  a  unanimous  eulogy  of  his  diaracter, 
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and  regret  for  hii  fall.   There  tUll  prevaUed,  both  in 
«ijPNH>d-  Parliament  and  the  public,  a  strong  attachment  to 

.  Spiiniiih  cau.se  ;  and,  in  the  various  motions  made 

^^*'^*'^by  the  0|tpoaiiKin  to  ctusure  ministers  tor  misina* 
nagin^  our  armanicnu,  or  ill'planning  our  operations, 
the  miooniy  keldoiu  exceeded  a  thud  of  the  oieni- 
ben  present. 

TheDnksof  But  the  attention  «f  FarliMMHit  and  the  public 
Vork.  was  withdrawn  even  ttma  this  interesting  question, 
and  absuibetl  by  tlic  cliarpi-g  against  tliu  Pu'^:f 
of  York,  brought  jijrwanl  l)y  ("oloncl  Wordlc,  on 
evidence  given  or  procured  by  Mrs  Mary  Anne 
Clarke,  a  forsaken  mittress  of  the  Duke.  Ministers, 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  proofs,  brought  the  in* 
quiry  before  tlM  House,  iaitoMi  «f  nSamng  h  to  « 
commiitoc,  and  a  sttecewion  of  aiagular  dhleloraiM 
were  thus  made  to  Parliament  nnti  t!ir  [u.liljr.  -Of 
these  tfic  most  remarkable  W€iti  piuJuttU  by  the 
friends  of  the  Duke  persiiitiiig  in  examinations  begun 
under  an  impression  of  bis  eutire  innocence.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  describe  how  much  this  subject  en- 
gaged u»e  public  attoatiOB  duriqg  the  OMwIhe  of  Fi^ 
bruary  and  Htrcb.  Ofllkeinllueiweof  MrtCkdMin 
obtaining  commissions  from  the  Duke,  and  of  her  dls« 
'  posing  ot'  tliem  for  money,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

Tlic  question  was,  wltcther  the  Duke  was  apprised  of 
this  traffic ;  and  though  he  might  not  be  aware  ol  m 
■extend  tlMfO  eeeOM  mrdly  room  to  doubt  that,  in 
oerttiii  €«ee^  iM  Mupocted  iieotiMnoe.  Tbcdo- 
bAte  on  the  collective  crideiioe  wei  nmooBaenly 
long,  being  li'j  'i;  led  from  night  to  night,  and  r  . 
hibiting  a  groi  uiilt.'r(<uce  of  upinion  on  the  pan  ot 
the  speakers.  Several  resolutions,  varying  in  their 
.  degree  of  reprehension,  were  proposed ;  and  though 
those  finalljr  adopted  condemned  only  the  immorali< 
ty  of  the  comieckioa  fonned  by  tbo  Dtilu,  vitbeia 
asserting  hb  knowledge  of  the  peeoneiv  obUM^lho 
ri  :>ult  was  bit  icHgnttkm  of  the  efioe  el  r-^neni^- 

er-io-Chief. 

The  L  of  tills  investigation  prom[)te(l  an  in- 
quiry into  oiUcr  abuses,  particularly  the  sale  of  East 
India  appointments,  and  disclosed  O  negotiation  of 
Lord  CesUereegfr  toberternnoviMitjflB  to  oBeMel 
wrltmhfp,  for  the  retnrn  of  e  member  to  Pkrm- 

inert.  'I'Ise  house  declined  to  proceed  tn  nnv  reso- 
lutuju  aj^ainst  his  Lordship,  or  to  enterlam  a  motion 
relative  to  the  interference  of  the  executive  govern* 
meat  in  elections.  A  Bill  for  Parlwneotary  fefime, 
brought  b  bv  Mr  Canneii,««»  oot-diiwst^opiMieed, 
but  so  materially  altered  id  iie  feogfOM  «e  to  bo  nu* 
gatory  when  it  passed  into  m  fanr.  Tbe  fiurther  boai* 
ness  of  tlie  session  consisted  in  the  annual  votes  for 
Uic  public  service,  and  in  motions  by  Sir  S.  Uomil- 
ly,  on  a  subject  wliicli  has  been  but  lately  Ibilowc*! 
up  with  effect — the  amendment  of  our  crimioal  law, 
by  lessening  the  eotctlliy,  botiawiriflgtbe  igplieitioil 
of  puiuibiaenti. 

The  faUure,  m  autunn,  of  tbe  expedhion  to  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
ivlien  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  led  to  the  di&dosurc 
of  a  remarkable  secret  in  Cabinet  history — the  at. 
tempts  niadei  during  several  months,  by  Mr  Cannuig, 
to  obtain,  fromUie  Duke  of  Perttead,  tbefeaiovel  of 
Lord  Geitlereagh  from  the  war  depMlaioiii,  on  Om 
ground  of  incompetency  to  tbe  MMioo.  Ob  makiog 
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thia  mortifying  disoomy,  tho  COWpleht  «f  Llldl 
Castlereagh  was,  not  diet  hie  brotber  aiBiNi 

think  with  slight  of  hie  abilities,  but  that,  daring  ally 
the  time  thitt  he  laboured  against  him,  he  tfaoold 
have  maintained  towards  him  the  outwiuvd  manner  of 
»  friend.  This  led  to  a  duel,  followed,  not  by  seri* 
oua  personal  injury,  but  by  the  resignation  of  both— . 
causing,  in  the  ministry,  a  blank  which,  to  all  ep* 
pcssrance,  could  be  filled  only  by  bringing  in  the 
leaders  of  Opposition.  An  nv*  i  l  iri  lo  tins  effect, 
whether  sincere  or  ostensible,  wa*  made  by  Mr  Per- 
ceval. Lord  Grenville,  on  receiving  it,  caone  to 
London;  Lord  (irey,  more  indiffimnt  about  office 
answered  it  from  hi6  !)«at  in  Northumberland;  bnt 
bodi  dedewd  •  detcmination  to  declbio  tekii^  pan 
in  the  idminiBtration  so  long  as  theesMng  system 
should  bt  iir  rsiiteJ  in.  Marquis  Welleslcy,  who  had 
gnite  uinbassacior  to  Uie  Spanish  Junta,  now  K* 
turned,  and  was  invested  with  the  Secretaryship  for 
iroreigo  Aftirs*  Mr  Perceval  was  uppoiuted^/rMirr,- 
and  the  new  oriohtiy,  feeble  as  they  were  in  talent, 
wcelved  tbe  support  oi  •  decided  meiority  m  Parlia- 
inent,  fo  general  wai  tbo  bolnd  of  Dooaperte,  and 
tlw.'  coi  iM'c:)i'.n  rii.i.t  oirioh^  lqriB,o«%eioaepfO> 

sccuuiju  itt  Uic  uur. 

Tbe  Session  of  1810  opened  on  26th  January,  andS<i»»s)rf 
the  leading  subject  of  debate  was oor  uoflMtonateex- ^^^^J^^ 
i>cdition  ta  Walcheren  and  the  Scheldt.    A  motiooi^ 
loading  to  inquiry  wee  ciRied  oAer  ooloee  dhitiooS^ 
—195  to  186.   And  tho  in«eetigatioB  we*  coadoel* 
v'l  rhii  Hy  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
secret  cummittce  being  appointed  for  tbe  inspection 
of  confidential  papers.     The  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
4>tiier  othcerg  coTicerned  in  planning  or  conducting 
'tto  oxp^ition,  were  exanitned.    The  inquiry  lasted 
aaotioi  weekly  oad  diwimod,  deeik  eoeiv^  tfao 
imbeeHity  of  oor  eoonmidcr ;  bat  the  ipBBdiH  of 

the  Oppo.iillon  were  pointed,  not  against  llic  ma- 
nagement of  tlie  expedition,  but  agamst  its  exj>edi* 
ency  as  an  enterprise  ;  not  against  the  general,  but 
the  cabinet.  In  this  th^  were  not  aeconded  by  the 
ma^ctitj  of  til e  house.  Oa  <be  pdkj  or  ianpoikgr  of 
tbeOKpoditiou  being  put  to  tbe  vet^  «bo  WiMr  w«B 
•oppottod  by  S7^.  in  oroositioB  to  <3S ;  end  oeoi 
the  less  tenable  ground  of  keeping  our  soldiers  in  an 
unhealthy  island  for  three  months  after  rdinquishmg 
all  idea  of  an  attempt  on  Antwerp,  was  vindicated  by 
it58  votes  against  ^32 — tidecioion  too  remarkable  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  wbicli  has  since  stamped  this  with 
tbeaeeao  of  the  Wekheren  Periiaoaeni.  The  oalj 
muiiMertal  ebinge  ooaaeqaeot  on  the  inquiry  wattlio 
removal  of  Lord  Challiam  from  his  seat  in  tlie  cabi- 
net.Rndfrom  the  Mastcr-peneralshipof  the  Ordnance; 
but  tl)i«  was  in  consequence  oi  privaleli/  tlclivrrifir  a 
ttaUmetU  to  the  King — a  statement  protirssing  to  vin- 
dioeto  hhneelf  «t the eiyence  of  Sir  Richard  8tr 
toov^  The  f eeelotioo  odooted oa  thie  1 
M,  *' Tbet  tbe  House  «nr  With  regret  thotny 

gucli  c. iimi) iiiiication  as  the  r.nrrative  of  Lord  Chst- 
haui  shuLiid  have  been  made  10  hi.s  Majesty,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  other  niinistcr.'i ;  that  such  can- 
duct  Is  highly  reprehensible,  and  deserves  the  censure 
oflbeaoDse." 

The  exclusion  of  itnagen  from  the  gal  lei;^  of  the  Ciaairtrr  » 
HoQN  doriog  the  WeldMfea  inquiry  gave  rue  to  s^Lf 
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Ptdkmntu  discasslon,  which,  though  Bt  first  unimportant,  toon 
•7  engaged  much  ot  the  public  attention.    John  Gale 

t.  J  Jones,  well  known  among  tlic  dciiiagogues  of  tiie 

^  '  age,  and  at  that  time  prusident  ot"  a  liebaiiug  dub, 
aniiDadverted  on  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  hand* 
bSUt  >a  *  '^yJc  wbicb  inducwi  tbe  HouM  to  otder  hk 
«fa  9.  Bufw  ccniiaittneM  to  NawgiMk  A  ism  wedv  after,  Sir 
JM.  FrancU  Burdctt  brought  in  a  motion  for  his  libera- 
tion, on  tbe  brood  ground  that  the  House  had  no 
right  to  iutiict  the  puni»hmi;t'u  of  imprisunmeot  in 
ftueh  a  LSMUi.  lialliud  in  tiits  by  a  great  majority. 
Sir  Francis  w  rote'  and  printed  a  letter  to  his  consti- 
toents,  denying  tbia  power,  and  ajtpiyiog  oont«a|>- 
luoaa  epitiiets  to  the  Heam.  Tliii  iniinuknt  atep 
j^piH  provoked  a  debate,  which  ended  in  a  resolution  to 
commit  Sir  Francil  to  the  Tower.  The  Speaker  is. 
sued  his  warruiu  ;  t!ic  Scrjcaiit  at  Arms  carried  it 
to  the  bouse  of  Sir  I'ranci^  but  withdretr  on  a  re- 
fusal of  Sir  Francis  to  obey.  Next  day  tlie  Seijeaot 
repeated  his  demand,  accompanied  by  meaaengera ; 
J^Ht  tbe  populace  had  by  this  time  eiaemMed  in 
.erowds  near  the  baronet's  hoinot  and  prevented  his 
removal,  until  an  early  hour  on  the  9di,  when  tbe 
civil  ui!icen>  burtit  into  bis  house,  put  Sir  Francis  in- 
to a  curriuge,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower  in  tht; 
,  uiidsi  of  several  regimeots  of  horse.  Sir  Francis 
brought  actions  agoinst  tbe  Speaker  and  oUierjaffi» 
oew;  but  the^'  feu  to  tbe  ground  by  oou'^aptl,  lod 
WwtiiMiedia  coefineaMBt  dvring  the  Miwiinder 
of  dieieaiioa. 

Among  the  firifu  r  acts  of  this  feession  were  two 
which  regarded  S«.cti.ltind ;  one  for  tlit;  increase  of 
the  limaJier  cliurcli  livings,  of  which  none  in  tliis 
part  of  the  kiagdom  are  now  under  L.  150;  tlie 
other  (dative  le  judicial  proceedings,  and  reducing 
the  heevj  espeaoea  canaed  by  the  oowwwileofy  es- 
traot  of  offlee  pepera.  The  Court  of  seaaien  liad 
been  previously  divided  Into  clmnibers  by  an  act 
p4S«ttd  in  1806 ;  and  the  trial,  by  ioty,  in  civii 
causey  wae  uMroduced  into  flooilaiM  hjrjwactof 

IS!  5. 

Tlie  Session  opened  in  Notember,  more  early 
than  waa  intended,  in  consequence  of  tlie  sMiitai  in- 
disposition  of  the  King.  Repeated  adjoammeate, 
however,  took  place  in  tlic  vain  iiope  of  a  recovery, 
and  it  was  not  till  ^Oili  December  that  resolutiong 
for  a  regency  were  moved  in  both  Houses.  They 
formed  tiie  chief  subject  of  discussion  during  tbe 
ensuing  month.  Their  principal  characteristics  cod> 
tiated  in  the  restrictions  impeaed  oo  the  Friaoe  for 
the  Miooeediog  year,  during  which  lie  wae  net  per> 
mitted  to  confer  the  rank  of  Peer,  to  grant  an  office 
in  reversion,  or  even  a  place  or  pension,  except 
during  tbe  King's  pleasure ;  >U)i!c  the  managcmeut 
of  the  royal  booaefaold  was  vested  in  the  Uueen. 
Beeoiutiailll  a*  obMHious  to  the  Prince  called  forth 
«  atraig  eoMMiiM,  and  a  motion  that  the  rejai 
■power  anodd  be  oonfemd  on  Iran  withoitt  reetrid> 
lion,  w>is  supported  by  «00  against  224.  But  the 
divisioos  in  favour  of  ministers  became  stronger  after 
the  qucblion  of  the  regency  was  settled,  and  great 
part  of  tbe  Session  posted  without  any  contest  be- 
tween Ooeemment  and  tha  Oppotitioo}  die 


an  opinion  in  which  they  were  eonSrmed  by  the  lan^ 
guii^e  of  the  Regent,  who  entered  on  his  functions,  •T 
by  decldring,  that  he  continued  minis:c:ja  ii,  liMice 
solely  from  a  feeling  of  hliul  raspuct.  Among  the 
soccesatve  topics  of  discussion  were  the  county 
meeting*  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  tbe  aiepe 
telceo  liy  Govenmeot  to  repress  titeiD^van  act  to 
authorize  Government  to  send  English  militia  Into 
Ireland,  and  Irish  militia  into  England;  and,  finally, 
the  reappointment  of  tl>e  Duke  of  York  to  his  office 
of  Couunander.in-chief — a  step  wliich  excited  some 
surprise,  but  received  the  decided  support  of  Par- 
iiameot ;  a  laotion  made  to  cenatue  it  being  negatived  Jdm  ft 
Iqr  9*9  to  4ff.  Btit  tbe  moat  aasiooa  topics  of  par> 
liamentary  and  public  attention  were  the  distress  of 
trade  and  the  state  of  our  paper  currency.  Towards 
tiie  relief  of  the  former,  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  April 
vm  autiioriir.i:d  umkr  certain  limitations;  ai^  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  latter,  a  law  was  paaaed,JoIf. 
which,  when  joined  to  former  enactmenu,  had  near* 
ly  tbe  efiiect  of  nudeios  hank  notes  a  l^al  tender. 

Tbe  Session  opened  on  7th  Jaiuuiy,  atul  the  ear-Se«tiinflf 
ly  discussions  related  to  arrangcmcnta  for  the  royal  ^"'^ 
itousehold,  and  to  a  motion  by  Mr  Brougham  to  ex> 
dude  tbe  droiis  of  Admiralty  from  the  Civil  List. 
In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  similar  fate  at> 
tended  a  motion  by  Lord  Morpvth,  for  on  inquiry 
into  the  sute  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  admitting 
ttift  X!atholics  to  poMticcl  rigiitB,  The  next  mea- 
tores  of  general  intercit  were  two  acts  against 
framc-breanng, — a  practice  which  ilie  Noltingliam 
workmen,  pressed  by  the  loss  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  the  coDsc<]uent  fall  of  wages,  had  carried 
to  an  alarming  leogth.  Tlio  public  attention  was 
soon  a(W  engaged  by  ministerial  changes.  Mar> 

?iis  Wellesley  findii^  himieif  unable  to  lead  tbe 
abinet,  or  to  prevail  on  hia  ooIleB^ileB  to  ex> 
tend  the  scale  of  our  operations  in  Spain,  resigned 
in  February  the  secretarybhip  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Casllereagh.  The  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  tbe  Regent  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  consistency  rcauired  an  overture  Tor  the  ad< 
miaiieii  into  office  ot  the  leaden  of  tbe  Oppoaitioo, 
btunate  at  they  had  been  in  femer  yeen  with  hit 
Royal  Highness.  Tl.is  iiromptyd  tlie  well  knfiwn 
letter  oF  13lh  February  ti  uiu  ihe  Prince  to  tiie  Duke 
of  York,  professing  a  wish  to  unite  witJi  the  present 
ministers  "  some  of  those  penious  with  whom  the 
early  habits  of  his  public  life  had  been  formed."  The 
aocwer  of  Lordt  Grqr  end  Grenviile  ekelainad  their 
reaaons  for  dediidng  a  anion  with  ra  aamimttratfam 
dilTerhig  so  much  from  l)iem  Ln  the  most  important 
points  of  national  policy, — the  claims  of  tbe  Irish 
Catholics ;  the  Orders  in  Council ;  and  tlic  over  issue 
of  bank  paper.  With  this  explanation  the  corre- 
spondence closed,  and  the  miaiEtry  proceeded  un<  Mqr  ll> 
ohMMd  uatil  the  aaaaeiinatioa  of  Itfr  Perceval;  wbai 
IxviTLiTerpool  MHtoeeded  to  the  6nt  ctation,  and 
was  directed  by  the  Prince  to  make  an  overture  to 
Martjuis  Wellesley  and  Wr  Canuiog.  This  led  to 
nothing;  and  a  motion  made  in  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons to  address  tbe  Ue^jeot,  "  praying  him  to  ap-  May  21. 
point  an  efficient  admioittration,'  was  carried  by  174> 
ligaiiiat  170.  Thit  oncKpected  vote  acjcemitated  a. 
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''""Tf?r"**"*  «*•»*'•'•  *o  *e  Oppothion,  ihe  management 
i^^^o^wWefc  was  eommttted  first  to  the  Marquia  of  Wei- 

Icsley,  afterwards  to  Lord  Moir.i.  It  now  geemed 
hif^lily  probable  that  the  Opposition  would  come  in  ; 
yet  the  negotiation  entirely  ikiled,  in  consequence 
partly  of  existing  animositiei^  parlljr  of  the  Uiffiiess 
of  Lord  Gicyi  partly,  perhafw,  of  a  wcret  ivlacumce 
ia  tbe  eotirt  to  •dmtt  the  Otoporition.  Lords  Liver* 
pool  atid  Castlereagh  retnamed  in  office  with  all  the 
benefit  of  a  declared  reeilim-s!!,  ami  of  an  apparent 
unreasonableness  in  the  detnandi  of  Opposition. 

Tiie  most  urgent  question  now  before  Parliament 
was  the  continuatien  or  repeal  of  the  Ordera  in  Coun* 
eil.  Tbe  distress  of  the  inanafactnrera  bad  beeoiiM 
geoeial,  aod  had  led,  among  the  lower  ordera,  to  com' 
notioi  and  riot,  amorg  the  liighcr,  to  petitions  to 
Parh'amcnt  cnmplaininf;  of  our  pertinacious  aJhor- 
ence  to  these  OrJcrs  oh  ihe  cauj^e  oi  the  loss  of  the 
great  market  of  tile  United  States.  An  inquiry  was 
BMtitutcd  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Brougham,  It  was 
conducted  hjoi,  with  astonishing  knowledge  and 
talent,  during  jMtml  weeka*  and  every  step  in  it« 
progress  gave  the  evidence  a  more  serious  aspect. 
Siill  tliLTe  was  a  prt  vailing  dicpoiition  to  cling  to 
those  measures,  when  the  acce»»ion  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool to  the  leading  sfaticn  in  the  Cabinet  produced 
their  repeal,  though  untortuiiately  too  late  topre> 
vent  the  American  war. 

Tboogh  Pkirllaawatbad  «t  during  five  jcan  odIt, 
the  vletory  of'  Salamanca  and  our  other  suceeMes  In 
Spain  afforded  tnini^^try  a  favournhlc  o]>portunity  for 
appealing  fn  tlic  people.  A  (!i>soUition  was  pro- 
claimed on  i'<)tli  September,  and  on  :^()ih  November 
the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Regent  in 
pnwm,  whoapeke  for  the  first  time  from  the  throne. 
Our  partial  fcvenea  in  the  cloae  of  the  campaign  in 
Spain,  and  the  mumnra  of  Marquis  Wellesley  and 
M:  r"  inning  at  the  inadequacy  til  oiir  financial  con- 
luhuiions  to  the  Ft  ninsular  coi>lc»>t,  wtrt- silenced  by 
the  cheering  intelligence  from  Russia,  whence  Bona- 
parte was  now  retreating  with  great  loss.  In  tbe 
progre^H  of  the  aenion,  the  attention  uf  the  House 
PriBccM  of  and  the  public  waa  ationglj  excited  bj  an  appeal 
^^ii,  from  the  ninceta  of  Wales  to  Parllanient,  demand- 
IJII^^  ing  an  investigation  of  her  conduct.  This  Kd  to  a 
motion  for  a  copy  of  the  Keport  delivered  hy  the 
noblemen  charged  with  the  inquiry  of  ISO();  and  this 
motion  beiiig  negatived,  the  result  waa  tbe  publica« 
tion,  in  the  newspapers,  of  a  succesakn  of  pqien  re* 
lating  the  whole  tranaactioa.  Tbeae  papers,  how- 
ever  indicatfve  of  want  of  diieretion  on  the  part 
of  her  Royal  Ilf^-hncss,  |)roduccd,  on  the  whi-le, 
an  impression  iu  her  favour,  as  unjustly  attacked 
in  her  honour.     The  most  interesting  deliates  of 

the  $c)'aion  related  to  the  Catholic  quiratioo,  aod 
the  renewal,  with  important  changes,  of  the  Char- 
ter of  tlie  £aM  India  CompMiv.  Ilie  new  Char- 
ter, granted  for  twenty  yeara  mm  1814,  teaetred 

to  the  Company  the  exclusive  trade  to  China,  but 
laid  open  to  the  public,  with  slight  qualifications, 
the  trade  to  all  other  pariis  of  the  east.  Among  the 
minor  proceedings  of  the  session  were  an  act  for 
lesseninp  the  endless  delays  of  Chancery  by  appoint- 
ing a  Vice  Chancellor ;  and  an  act,  which,  if  it  did 
act  enlbrcc  Clerical  reiidciioe,  lield  out  a  Mnmg  in* 


dneenent  to  it,  by  obliging  incumbents  to  inc 
the  atipends  of  their  curates.  After  granting  nMol-"'' 
sters  a  liberal  vote  of  credit,  Parliament  waa  pro- 1 ^.^^ 
rogued  on  SSd  July,  aaiid»t  a  general  hope  of  fa- 
vourable intelligence  from  the  Continent;  Spain  be- 
ing nearly  delivered  from  the  invaders,  and  the  tier* 
nana  having  risen  with  ardour  to  amtn  dieir  inde- 
pendence. 

These  cheering  expectatfons  were  happily  realised  Ma  if 
in  the  cojr.ie  of  the  .luiui  n,  and  Parliament  rea*.'*''"'^ 
sembied  on  4th  November  wiiii  the  knowledge  that 
the  victories  at  Leipsic  had  secured  the  independence 
of  Ciermanv,  and  enabled  onr  alliea  to  shake  tbe 
thnme  of  tno  uaurper*  There  teaa  but  cue  opinion, 
that  at  such  a  junetuM  every  emrtiom  whether  fi* 
nancml  or  military,  should  be  made  to  complete  the 
deliverance  of  the  Continent.     .All  the  propositions 
of  niini*tt'rs  were  adopted,  and  on  17th  No*cmlier 
Parliament  adjourned  to  Ut  March  ;  evidently  in  the 
hope  that,  before  tliat  period,  the  advance  of  the  al- 
lied arms  into  France  would  lead  to  a  general  paci* 
ficatioD.    This  result,  justified  by  aoond  calculation, 
was  delayed  by  the  precipitancy  of  the  Ptvuians,  antl 
the  consetjuent  checks  received  by  them  and  their 
allies  i  Fo  that  Parliament,  on  meeting  on  Ist  March, 
adjourned  to  the  Slsl.and,  on  their  as.'tembling  at 
that  date.  Lord  Castlereagh  being  still  absent  on  the 
Contbientt  the  business  transacted  during  sevcnl 
weelta  waa  of  inferior  intereet.  Mextcame  the  discot> 
sioos  on  the  com  trade ;  tbe  budget  of  the  year,  and 
an  additional  me.isure  for  the  preservatioti   if  r  rr- 
quillity  in  Ireland.    A  general  pucificatiun  iiad  by 
thi?  time  taken  place,  and  the  arrangements  of  mi- 
nittera  aiibrdeti  httle  opening  fur  animadversion, 
except  as  to  the  compulsory  transfer  of  Nonaajr 
from  Denmark  to  Sweden.    That  qoestien  waa 
vrarmly  d^ted  m  both  Housea,<and  a  motion  rdativc 
to  it,  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  F.arl  Grey,  in 
a  (speech  of  uncommon  eloquence,  received  tbe  sup- 
port of  SI  votes  againfct  1 1'j.    The  farther  proceed- 
ings of  the  session  were  an  address,  praying  tJie  Re* 
gent  to  interett  himself  with  foreign  powers  for  a 
prompt  and  general  abolition  of  the  alxve.tradei  a 
vote  of  L.  400,000  ia  addition  to  the  L.  100,000  of 
the  preceding yaar  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and 
grants,  but  On   a  far  smaller  scale,  to  (ienerals 
(Jrtiham,  Hill,  and   Beresford,  now  raised  to  the 
peerage.    On  the  Princess  of  Wales  a  settlement  of 
I..  35,000  was  definitively  made. 

Pariiamcnt  aiaemblcd  on  IStb  November,  u>d,Smmii 
after  the  tmnaaetion  of  seme  buaiaem  reitativo  chicHyl^*'*^ 
to  keeping  the  English  militia  embodied,  and  pre- 
ferring; the  peace  of  Ireland,  oiljourned  on  8d  De- 
cember.    They  met  again  on  <>lli  February,  and 
were  soon  after  called  on  to  discuss  a  most  import* 
ant  department  of  home  politgr, — the  Com  Lawa.OHaU» 
The  prospect  of  the  retain  of  peace  aod  of  laige 
imports  of  com  from  the  Continent,  had  eariy  ex- 
cited the  Blfention  of  the  landed  interest;  and  a 
committee,  Bp[)oiutcd  in  llie  tpring  of  1813,  had 
made  ft  report  to  Parliameot  recommen.-liiig  the 

Krohibition  of  foreign  com,  except  when  wheat  at 
ome  should  be  at  or  above  the  very  high  price  of 
104*.  the  quarter.  Kfi  proceedingp  on  the  aubjrct 
look  place  that  leiribD,  and  nest  jear  tba  icnie  of 
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rarlLsmaii-  the  poblic  was  so  unequivocally  declared  against  this 
■flf  f*'***''' extravagant  proposition,  that  a  great  reduction  was 
t  ,  indispensable ;  and,  on  bringing  forward  the  resolu- 

^^JT^"'^^^  tioiu  connected  wiiii  the  subject,  it  wee  pcepoeed  tft 
'  alloir  the  import  of  fbretga  wlieet  whenever  our  oirii 
■hotiid  be  at  or  above  •?>•  6t>U  thn  tinit  appeared 
too  high  ;  the  debates  were  warm,  the  petitions 
against  the  bill  numerous;  and,  ministers  suspend* 
ing  their  su[>port,  the  main  part  of  the  question  was 
adjourned  to  next  year.  In  the  aiunmer  and  autumn 
■  corn  underwent  a  great  fall,  end  the  farmers  cxpe- 
lienccd  much  distrew ;  the  cooieqiionoe  of  which,  and 
of  the  evidence  given  before  tbe  Parliamentarf  com- 
roittce^,  »a?,  tliat  Governmciit  dcli-rinined  to  sup- 

Eort  a  corn  bill  on  a  reduced  scale,  foreign  wheat 
cing  admissible  when  our  own  should  be  at  or  he- 
low  80s.  llesoluiiuns  to  that  effect  were  moved 
(see  our  article  on  the  Corn  Laws)  «tt  171b 


RMum  ot* 


April » 


ISM 


FebnwtjTi  end  a  bitt  founded  on  Uiein 
nfttr  bronght  b.   It  etill  experienoed  oppoiilioii, 

particularly  from  Mr  Baring  and  others,  who  argued 
that  the  limitation  price  ought  not  to  be  permanent, 
but  subject  to  a  graduated  abatement  during  a  series 
of  years,  till  at  last  the  corn  trade  should  arrive  at 
that  unrestrained  state  so  essential  to  commerce  at 
hurge.  But  notwittaatandiog  thoee  «iginDemaf  and  a 
tanralnioas  oppoeition  withoiit  doon^  tbe  UU  wm 
carried  I)y  large  majorities  in  both  Houses. 

Uut  from  diiscussions  of  internal  policy,  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  was  suddenly  directed  to  a  more 
urgent  topic, — the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba, 
and  a  notice  of  an  immediate  augtnentation  of  our 
fofoei.  An  address  to  the  Regent,  in  support  of 
this  eognieutaUoii,  was  carried  brv  ami  m^iifillee; 
and  a  subsequent  motion,  by  Mr  \\liitbread,  to  pre- 
vent our  interference  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  lost  liy  27^  agahist  72.  Finally,  the 
addresses  in  appiobalioa  of  the  treaties  with  the 
Continental  powers  were  supported  by  Lord  Gren- 
viOe,  Mr  Gratten,  and  other  oppotitiooiate;  the 
nnmben  in  tbe  Lorda  bdng  156  againat  44s  in  the 
Commons,  SSI  againit  98.  Next  month  brought 
intelligence  of  the  iMltle  of  Waterloo,  which  was 
followed,  in  ft  moment  of  exultation,  by  a  grant  of 
L.200,000  to  the  Dulte  of  Wellington,  making  the 
sum  total  voted  to  his  grace  L.700,000.  Tiie  further 
proceediogi  were  an  approval  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  AmertcB*  and  of  the  very  questionable  trans- 
fer of  Genoe  to  the  King  of  Snrdiniat  tbe  eeatioii 
was  concltided  by  a  repeal  of  tbe  law  fbr  fining  the 

price  of  bread  in  London  liy  Assize. 

i'arliament  met  on  1st  February,  and,  after  some 
busini'M  of  minor  importance,  proceeded,  in  .March, 
to  discuss  the  interesting  question  of  our  military 
peace  establishment.  Tbe  navy  had  been  reducetl 
iritb  aidScient  promptitude,  hut  tbete  teemed,  on  tbe 
part  of  Govemment,  a  dispoaStion  to  Iteep  tiie  tir^ 
on  a  scale  neither  required  by  llie  general  trnnqu'lli- 
ty  of  Europe,  nor  justified  by  ouc  financial  means, 
which  exhibited  feveral  symptoms  of  decline.  Yet 
a  motion  for  so  moderate  a  reduction  as  10,000  from 
die  proposed  number  of  land  forces,  was  negatived 
bj  SOS  to  ISOi  and,  in  long  debates  that  enened  re- 
lative to  like  armj  wiliMiea,  mlniitert  oanied.evety 
point,  and  were  likefy  to  Iwep  tip  tiw  whole  on  $m 


expensive  scale  ;  wlicn,  on  18th  March,  after  a  long  I'mliiaitni- 
and  animated  discussion,  the  question  of  continuing '^'7  f"*'**' 
.the  property-tax,  modified  to  .5  percent.,  was  decided ^   ""B*  ^ 
against  them  by  a  majority  ot  37;  there  being  888  y!^^f^ 
^gaioat  SOI.  This  signal  and  unoKpeeted  deieat  no*  Fnfw^ 
MMitated  a  relinqui«hmeBt  of  ttie  war  nalt  duty,  Ties  ■uL 
and  8  L'iT-.i  !-:il  T.jiinrfion  of  exp'-^'Tiditure,  which  we 
should  iiuve  in  vain  cxpcctcd  from  the  reason  or 
reflection  of  our  rulers. 

Another  measure  of  importance  was  the  regula* 
tion,  after  a  long  investigatioOf  of  the  dvU  lilt,  on  a  '  ' 
footing  which  was  adopted  ai  a  atnodafd  00  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  reign.  This  wa*  followed  by 
acts  for  the  coiiholidation  of  tlic  Fn-'i  Ii  unA  Irish 
Ivxchcquers;  ibr  the  exemption  o;  Uic  Lj.uk  Iroiii 
cash  paymeuti*  during  two  years  ;  and,  finally,  by  an 
act  ibr  striking  off  a  new  silver  coinage.  Among 
the  minor  proceedings  of  the  session  was  a  grant  <h 
L.60i,000  a  vear  to  the  Priocea  Charlotte  and  her 
buibnnd,  witli  a  previaion,  uafbrtonately  too  aooa 
required,  of  to  the  latter  in  the  event  of 

her  demise. 

A  general  want  of  work  and  reduction  of  wages  Session  of 
continued  during  the  year,  subjecting  tbe  lower  "''7< 
orders  to  great  distress,  and  exposing  tlieai  to  the 
aita  of  deaigniog  demujOglieai   Large  assembkgei^ 
particulaflj  in  Spefielda,  took  nlace  prcvioos  to 
tbe  meeting  of  Parliament;  and,  on  tlie  day  of 
iu  opening  (281I1  January)  the  Regent  wa«  insult* 
ed  on  his  way  to  the  House.    A  secret  commit- 
tee of  each  House  was  toon  after  appointed  to 
examine  papers  in  the  possession  of  Government, 
bearing  evidence  of  serious  projects  of  inaurreo- 
tion,  and  each  madf  a  speedy  report,  deehring 
the  existence  of  veiy  dangerous  societies.  There 
was,  in  these  reports,  a  strain  of  confident  al- 
legation, unaccompanied  by  (specific  proof  or  tem- 
perate reasoning,  which  brought  to  recollection  the 
declamatory  state  papers  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  gave  the  rcporu  the  appearance  of  documents 
fiamed  to  disseminate  alarms,  and  justify  extreme 
meesurce.   They  engaged,  liowever,  tbe  serious  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  tbe  result  was  a  bill  for  SumnMNi 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Curj^m  act  during  the'*' '^J|**V 
current  session  of  Parliament, — a  measure  carried  *****  ''"P"' 
in  the  Lords  by  150  to  55;  in  the  Commons  by  nGo 
to  iOS.    Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  second 
report  from  the  secret  committees  produced  an  act 
for  eontsnuing  the  aospension  of  the  Habau  Ccnm 
to  1st  Bfaieb  1818. 

The  continued  want  of  work,  and  distress  of  the  .Miqr  UI7' 
lower  orders,  led  to  an  act  tor  authorizing  tlie  issue 
(if  F.xclK(]uer  Bills  to  persons  finding  employment 
for  the  poor.  The  guine  causes  inducing  the  publie 
to  call  loudly  fur  retrenchment ;  the  Opposition  took* 
on  S6lb  Februai;;^,  tbe  aenae  of  the  House  of  Cook 
moos  on  a  motioa  to  redooe  tbe  nonber  of  Ae 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  mustered  152  votes 
aguiust  '.'OS.  As  an  offering  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  prevailing  call,  an  act  was  passed  for 
abolishing  the  two  sinecure  offices  of  Justice  iu 
Eyre. 

Mr  Abbot,  who  had  filled  .the  ofice  of  iipeaker  of 
the  HoM*  liooa  180«|,  fiodlog  UaMsIf  incapable, 
ftooi  cwrtimied  mdiiparition,  w  peifiimii^  m  ar« 
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duotis  duliM,  »ent  in  liis  resignation,  a!>d  \\ti%  suc- 
i i.  ilecl  by  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Manners 
Sutloo.  Mr  Abbott  was  forthwith  raited  to  the 
pcers^  by  tha  tUe  of  Baron  Cdcbetter,  and,  on 
6th  Jaaa,  a  vote  fuui  tha  Coamoiv  fto  aattliaf 
on  htm  a  Hfe  aimnity  oT  L.4000. 

Parliament  wns  opened  on  97th  January,  under 
circurastances  whicli  indicated  that  the  want  of  work 
and  (hstrc-'M  ol^  trade,  tlioiigh  ■•till  considerable,  were 
lest  ftcrioui  than  in  the  preceding  year.  A  secret 
commiUee,  appointed  anew  bfmA  House,  reported 
to  lhat  eftct  i  and,  ao  their  iceonuiKadation,  wai 
brought  ia  a  btn  to  indaaniiiy  penoat  (dMeiy  tna- 
gistratesj  who  liad  acted  in  appreheiidtTig  and  de- 
taining individuals  euipected  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices :  this  bill  mw  aot  cvriad  vitboot  eoaaidenble 
opposition. 

The  death  of  the  Priaeeai  Charlotte  having 
ed  a  blank  » the  tttocqmoa  to  th«  Crovn,  the 
riage  of  the  Royal  DiAea  became  a  lubjeet  of 

sideration  ;  Hut  the  provision  for  any  incrvase  of  ex- 
penditure was  exposed  to  tlifticulty,  as  well  from  the 
distress  of  the  public,  as  from  the  near  approach  of 
tlie  time  wlicn  the  members  wt-re  to  meet  their  con- 
stitueiit!>.  A  motion,  made  by  ministers,  to  giant 
L.  10,000  additioul  to  the  Doka  af  CiaiVBoe,  naa 
aot  raoeearfbl;  an  aBMndmaBt  for  redochg  it  to 
L.6000  having  been  carried  by  193  to  184.  Vote!, 
equally  restricted,  were  passed  in  the  case  of  tlie 
Dul<e^i  of  Keiit  and  Cambridge ;  and  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  similar  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(who  had  been  several  years  nuurried)  was  negatbad 
by  143  to  146 1  bttt  a  praviiion  of  JL6000  a  year 
was  made  Sat  tba  Dadwn  in  eaae  iba  aheold  tat* 
»fve  liim. 

Among  the  other  transactions  of  this  year  was  a 
grant  of  L.  400,000  to  S(  lin,  ;is  a  compensation  for 
io*»€8  atteodaot  on  au  early  abolition  of  the  slaVe- 
trade  by  that  power.  Certain  acts  were  alpo  paned 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  negroai  in  oar  wgar 
colonies.  The  bank  exetaptioa  act '  being  aboot  to 
KBgittf  Mr  Vansittart  brought  in  a  bill  for  continu- 
ing it  anodwr  year,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  loans 
now  contracting  in  England  for  France  and  Prussia 
carried  capital  out  of  the  country,  and  prevented 
the  banlc,  for  a  time  at  loait,  flroB  diuuuihiog  Itt 
paper  circulation, 
Public  Cba.  Mr  I >ro ughaoi  having,  early  in  the  aeaaion,  brenght 
IQ  a  biU  for  inveetigaling  the  abuses  of  Public  Chari< 
tlaa,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and,  after  some 
dilGUSsion  in  the  Conlnion?,  passed  to  the  Lords. 
There  it  encountered  opposiijon  from  Lords  Eldon 
and  Uedc-duie,  and  was  returned  to  the  Commons 
ut  ith  materia)  alterations;  the  commissioners  charged 
with  the  inquiry  being  liadted  in  their  poweif,  and 
restricted  to  charities  connected  with  education. 
The  act,  however,  passed  in  this  state,  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  commissioner?,  like  those  ol'  the  com- 
mittee on  the  education  of  the  poor,  have  been  pro- 
iliictive  of  much  public  advantage.  The  session  was 
closed  on  10th  June  by  a  speech  from  the  Uegent, 
conuining  a  notice,  not  only  of  the  prorogatkm,  bat 
of  the  dissolution  of  Fkriianent, — a  measure  which 
for  many  yeaia  bad  bean  announced  by  proclama- 


Afrit  a. 


Tlie  new  Parliament  met  on  14th  January  1819,  f»^mm- 
aiui    i:  jl?t  proceeded  to  bu»ine«».    The  demise  of 
the  queen  having  taken  place  during  the  recf«g(17th^  J**^  ^ 
November),  one  of  the  firat  measures  was  to  vest  thcg^^^jj" 
OttMody  of  the  King's  panon  in  the  Doke  of  Yoik^ifif^ 
who,  Tery  iroprudeotty,  iinder  the  ciretmitaBoea  af 
the  country,  demanded  and  received  from  Parlia- 
Tncnt  an  annual  allowance  of  L.  10,000  for  diacharg. 
ing  an  act  o)      .li    iuty.    Thi;,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Camden, 
who,  poMessed  of  the  lucrative  sinecure  of  Teller  of 
tbe£xche9tter,relinqaisfaedL.9000a  year  of  it(o 
tike  poblie, — a  aacrifiee  netioad  hi  booooiable  tenaa- 
:n  a  vote  passed  in  Parliament  on  the  occasioo. 

Sucii  was  the  addition  given  to  Opposition,  by  anSmi^ef 
election  under  circumstances  of  general  iiistreis.«,  that '•'^ '^l*' 
several  measures  were  carried  in  this  sessjon  against"^ 
ministers ;  in  particular,  a  motion  on  id  Marcb,  by 
Sir  JaoKa  Macktntoab,  for  a  revision  of  the  criminal 
code,  where  tbe  nambMB  were  147  ag*unA  IM;  Md 
a  motion  ibr  a  committee  on  the  State  of  the  Scottish  Msjl 
Burghs,  earned  by  1^9  to  144.    In  the  division  on 
the  grant  of  L.  10,000  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Op- 
position mustered  iSti  votes  against  281.    Hut  the 
impression  excited  by  these  successes  was  greatly 
cnnsebkd  bj  a  oaolion,  which  anaved  on  one  aidie 
all  the  atrength  of  Govetament,  and  that  of  Iheacii- 
fr  il  party.    We  allude  to  Mr  Tiemey's  motion  for  Mij Ifr 
an  "  inquiry  into  the  -state  of  tbe  nation,"  which  was 
negatived  by  ^57  to  178 — a  division,  evincing'  that, 
though  dispoacd  to  CO-Opirate  with  OpiHlWtlon  oc- 
eaaiawilly  and  tat  raccific  objects,  the  neutral  party 
bad  no  wUi  for  a  of  Ministry.  £oGour^ed 

by  thii  aocceaa^  Mr  Vmalttart  cama  ftrward  with  the 
bold  proposition  of  new  taxes,  to  the  eaileat  oflhsVei 
L.  .'ijObo.OOO,  on  the  ground  of  a  sumofthataooont'''''"^ 
being  absolutely  neces.*ary  to  give  efficiency  to  llie 
Sinking  Fund.   Of  this  ^unt  the  chief  part  was  ex- 
pected from  an  increa.se  of  the  duties  on  malt, 
ritf.  and  tohocco ;  but  part  also  waa  to  be  dniwd 
ftom  a  tax  on  ibreign  wool  i€A.per  lb.) ;  a  moat  iia* 
guhir  impost  in  a  country  where  the  export  of  aia< 
nufaciured  wool  forms  a  main  branch  of  tlw  natlooal 
industry.    Ministers  were  conscious  of  its  injurious 
tendency,  but  were  obliged  to  bring  it  forward  as  an 
aqoiralent  to  the  landed  interest,  for  the  fiadi  bar* 
den  ezacted  firom  them  in  (he  mait-dutjr.  ^ 

The  ftrther  debatea  of  tbe  aeaaloa  rebted  to  llie 
Catholic  qiicftion,  and  the  resumption  of  caafapay'> 
rocnts.  In  the  contest  pending  at  this  time  be- 
tween Spain  and  Iitr  American  tolonie*,  Miiii.sters 
took  part  with  the  mother  country,  so  fiir  at  iea^t 
as  to  discourage,  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  enlist* 
ment  of  oar  officers  and  soldiers  on  the  tide  of  the 
bmtrgeDU.  In  d«e  preceding  sesaiob,  L.  l,000>OOOXt* 
had  been  voted  for  building  additional  churches'^'"'***" 
and  chapels  for  the  established  woiship  in  Eng- 
Inntl;  and  this  year,  I..  lOO.tHX)  wa^  appropriated Juaelik 
for  a  similar  purpose  lo  the  estabii.shed  church  of 
Scotland.  The  last  act  of  the  session  was  a  grant 
made  in  July  of  the  limited  sum  of  L.50,000,  to 
be  ahared  by  govemweat  among  peraons  aettlR^, 
on  particulnr  conditions,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  was  tlie  first  pecuniary  aid  gifcn  by  govern* 
am%ration,  which  u  acconnied  Iqr 
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some  the  onhr  remedy  for  our. 
labourers  and  manufacturew. 

The  revival  of  commercial  activity.  In  1818,  pro* 
red  unfortunately  of  abort  duration.  Distress  re- 
turned towards  the  end  of  that  year,  and  assumed  an 
^gmvated  aspect  ia  the  ooiuae  of  18  ld<  This  pro* 
dnoed  populw  iMUibtagaqt  and  led,  on  I6th  Au> 
gnMt  to  w  miSirtiUMta  aoapeat  Manchester,  in  whicb 
uie  inteiftranoe  of  the  Teonanry  CaTalry,  to  diiiperw 
a  »er}'  numerous  meeting  of  the  people,  i>ru(fuc- 
live  of  loss  of  life  to  several  persons,  ana  ul  bouiiy 
injury  t  '  riiauy.  Tho  irritation  excited  among  the 
lower  orders  by  this  proceeding,  and  by  the  con* 
tinued  pressure  of  poverty,  led  to  tho  dissemioatim 
of  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  jmunocttoe,  whicb 
oenilated  the  — Bmbling  of  PkilittD«Dt  on  Md  No. 
vember.  The  speech  of  the  Regent,  as  well  as  tho 
discussions  of  both  Houses,  were  directed  to  this  paio- 
fol  subject ;  and  tlio  alarm  excited  among  the  ari«to- 
cracy.  joined  to  other  considerations,  having  finally 
detached  the  Grcnville  party  from  the  Opposition,  the 
latter  now  mustered  in  less  formidable  array.  On 
tfaedhirion  for  miiMndaMDt  upon  the  addresatotlM 
Ry  itj  the  temhm  wmc  1M  Miinat  S8a 

WfCnl  VBh  wen  afterwwda  fntradooed  by  Hi. 
nistcrj  for  the  preventlnn  nf  t!>;turbanceit.  These 
consisted  in  imposing  a  tax  on  ihu  petty  publications 
circulated  among  llie  lower  orders  ;  impeding  the 
circulation  of  Ubeis  i  authorizing  the  seizure  of  arms ; 
and  forbidding  military  training,  or  seditious  meet- 
iaga.  These  bills  produced  long  and  animated  do> 
t  but  the  most  considerable  division  on  the  mit 
(for  limiting  the  act  agunat  eaditiBMi 
to  tbtee  years,  inetead  of  five)  oenaiMed  of 
only  150  votes  against  S'iS.  A  motiun  of  a  more 
comprehemive  natnre,  for  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  was  negatived  in  the  Lerdi;^  by  17t 
to  47;  in  the  Cooiaions,  by  395  to  150. 

Afler  transacting  this  and  other  businoH  of  an  ur* 
gent  nature,  Farliament  adjourned  t  but  was  Mm  af. 
tcr  brought  together  by  ad  OfHit,  whloht  bOfSBMr- 
coofonniwe  to  the  course  of  nature,  was  not  at  that 
time  expected — the  death  of  George  III.  The  day 
oAer  the  demise,  agn  cably  to  ci^tabli^hed  usage,  both 
Houte'S  met,  attd  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  Sovereign.  On  theSd  Febiuary,  tiny  adjourn- 
ed till  the  17th,  the  day  after  the  inUriuent  vi  Im 
MiyiBfty.  On  tliat  day,  bfitb  Houses  voted  an  ad* 
4rat  of  condolence  to  the  pireient  Kia§^  after  whidi 
they  proceeded  to  transact  aocb  banaeas  n  waa 
prensing,  and  might,  according  to  law,  have  conti- 
nued to  sit  during  six  months;  but  Ministers  judged 
fit  to  resort  to  a  di&.-tolution.  Another  election  now 
took  place  ur.der  circmnstancea  of  general  distress. 
Tile  new  Parliament  met  on  the  Slst  April,  and  was 
opened  on  the  ^liit  by  George  IV.,  in  a  speech,  da- 
daring  his  anxiety  for  strict  econonfi  but  regret- 
ting, that  the  state  of  the  comtry  waa  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  redacdoo  of  the  militaiy  force. 

The  ptacc  of  Amiens  at  first  gave  hopes  of 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  by  the  introduction 
of  British  industry  and  capiul;  but  the«e  hopes 
were  soon  clouded  by  the  renewed  contest  of  180S. 
In  that  conteet,  th«  pubtic  in  England  and  Soot- 
land  JoommI  «itb  ahnnt  tmexaniplad  aeal;  Irataad 


waa  leas  cordial;  but  it  would  be  altn^rther  erro- 
neous to  connect  with  any  political  party,  whe* 
tber  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  miserable  insur- 
rection of  28d  July  IbOa.  A  plot  to  seize  Dublin, 
almost  as  extravagant  as  that  of  the  late  Cato  Street 
conspiracy  in  London,  was  framed  by  a  few  infis- 
tuated  individiMla;  audio  the  tumult,  whicb  Irnnt 
fiMrth  with  mat  Tialenoe,  but  feeble  means,  Ltwd 
Kliwardeo,  the  Chief  Justice,  unhappily  lost  his  lift. 
A  pnrty  iif  military  soon  di^teraea  the  rahf  l;,  and 
or  UiLU  leaders,  most  of  whom  were  afterwardi  ap- 
prehended and  executed,  the  only  one  entitled  to 
notice  was  Emmctt,  a  youog  man,  whose  education 
and  talents  ought  to  have  placed  him  above  sach 
desperate  attenpta.  Tbe  alana  tboa  eadtad^  en* 
gaged,  soate  tiaM  after,  the  attendon  of  FarihuMnl, 
ana  led  to  the  enactment  of  two  bills,  one  for  a  re-  Paaal 
neved  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  Ire* 
land,  the  other  for  try  ing  rebels  by  martial  law. 

The  eocooragcmcnt  so  generally  given  to  the  volun* 
teer  system  in  England  and  Scotland  was  not  extend* 
ed  to  Irc:land,  from  a  dread  of  eobodyitig,  indiacrirai. 
natelv,  a  people  of  «ben  ao  giMl  a  piaportion  wen 
diaaffieeted.  The  yawBMiy,  bowwr^  or  aetoct  w» 
Inntaan  of  liehnd,  wcf«  vcty  nmnenms  (about 
80,000) ;  and  had  been  highly  instrumental  in  put- 
tine  dimn  tbe  unfortunate  insurrection  of  1 In 
addition  to  the^e,  Ireland  required  a  hrije  body 
(50,00(J)  of  our  regulars  and  militia,  as  a  defence 
against  inva&ion,  a  guarantee  of  public  tranquillity, 
and  a  check  on  illicit  distillation  and  tnaggKng.  The 
laturn  yielded  by  Ireland  in  the  shape  afiammie  IMS. 
mmIU  hut  her  aopnly  of  lacnrits  to  mr  wmj  mi 
rnny  was  very  ceoMdenUe. 

The  «t!=;prnsii:!n  of  the  TTabi^a?  rmjius  continued  CsdMUa 
in  1805,  a  year  remarkable  m  tli€  iirsi  in  which  the*!***"''* 
Catholic  iiui  si  iin  wai  submitted  to  Parliament.  It 
was  brought  forward  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Fox, 
in  the  Peers  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  cnriosihr  was 
atfOi^ly  euitad  in  regard  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  bad  late- 
ly aoonted  ofice  without  carrying  his  proftned  eb- 
lMfV""tn>  gnat  of  political  privil^ea  to  the  Catho* 
UCi.  Me,  however,  exuicated  himcelf  with  address ; 
declaring,  that  if  bis  vote  could  givij  if  t  Catholics 
what  they  desired,  they  should  not  lucig  w^nt  it,  but 
that  at  present  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  against 
tiieir  claims;  as  was,  in  fact,  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  division  that  ensued,  and  which  exhibited  S56 
votes  against  them,  and  only  ISi  in  their  favoav* 
Next  year,  the  appoiotBMnt  to  ottoa  of  Lofd  GreB> 
viUe  and  Mr  Fox  raised  high  the  hopes  of  the  Ca* 
tholics ;  but  the  known  repugnance  of  the  Sovereign 
In  tl  ir  claims  induced  these  ministers  to  dissuade 
a  direct  discusnion  of  the  question  in  Parliament;  un- 
der an  assurance,  that  they  would  do  whatever  should 
be  othertvise  practicable  for  obtaining  the  removal  of 
disab  'i.v: .  Hence  tbe  bill  of  February  1807,  which 
caoaed  the  dinaienl  of  tha  GicavtUa  aiinittiy,  and 
excited  ouch  a  fitraMnt  fai  Edgknd  asdnat  tho  Citbo- 
Ucs,  as  to  render  it  wholly  unadvisabte  to  bring  ftf. 
ward  the  question  for  several  years. 

In  1809,  the  Catholic  Committee  in  Dublin  held 
public  n>eetin|s,  but  coo&ned  themselves  to  prepar- 
ing a  new  petition  to  Parliament.  Next  year  they 
went  much  farther,  and  soagfat  to  aMoaoe  an  inme- 
proposing  that  ten  pmoM  ■bovld  b« 
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inkud.  dipoted  bv  each  coaa^  M  Dubtio,  and  tbera  forai 
wn  ■Henbly,  charged  not  mAj  with  th«  pedidon  to 

Parliament,  but  with  mcasuri  ?  f:  r  the  redress  of 
the  general  grievances  of  the  C^athoiic  body.  The 
secretary  lor  Ireland  (Mr  Wclleticy  Pole),  alarmed 
at  this  design,  addressed  cireular  letteiv  to  the  she- 
rUb  of  Goanties,  reqairing  than  to  fmrcnt  the  elec- 
tion of  the  proposed  rinlfgotft,  oad  «MB  tii  wnttt  all 
perwNW  taking  part  in  oodi  olectiona.  Thit  oidar 
appeared  too  peremptory  to  the  Oppositian ,  and  a 
debate  took  place,  in  which  Mr  Wellesley  i^ole  ex- 
plained, that,  so  long  as  the  Catholics  contined  their 
proceedings  to  petitioning,  they  had  received  no 
intcrruotion,  but  that  the  delegates  propoaed  to  go 
BHich  nrtber,  aod  that  a  bodj,  nndar  tlie  name  of  a 
CoBHDtttce  of  Grievmcea,  had  aiwiaMed  weekfy  in 
Dublin  with  ail  the  forms  nf  Parliament.  The  House 
supported  the  measure  adopted  by  Mr  Wellesley 
Pole,  and  (liiiapprove<l  llic  proceedings  of  the  Caiho- 
lies.  Still  the  Utter  deewed  this  session  not  unfa- 
vaaraUe  to  the  discussion  of  their  political  claims, 
on  aoeoimt  of  tlie  Uurela  lateljr  won  bj  oar  armies 
in  {Ipain  aod  Portugal. — armiea  which  counted  many 
Callialics  in  their  tu  i'.^  The  question  was  brought 
forward  hy  Mr  LtruiLan,  but  lost  by  a  large  majority 
in  both  iluuioc. 
Apnl  IBli.     The  same  fate  attended  its  dJactiMioa  next  spring. 

Anolber  year  elapsed :  and  ia  the  Cession  of  1815, 
it  wis  brought  fimiacd  with  more  combination  and 
better  pro^iecti.  Mr  Giattan,  supported  by  a  put 
of  the  Cabinet,  obtained  tbe  assent  of  t}>e  House 
to  several  pri  liminary  readutiom ;  .firtt,  "  That  the 
Cat  Hi  ijisabilities  ought  to  be  removed;"  Next, 
That  the  "  Catholic  clergy  should  bind  themselves  oa 
OStb  to  hold  no  correspondence  with  Home  cxcapt 
on aedeaiastical  businewt"  aod,  tkirdif,  ^  That  two 
eomntlMioiien  thoold  be  appoinlad  feramainiiif  ». 
to  the  'i.ynltv  r)f  persons  recommended  as  dears  or 
bishops  amttiig  the  Catholics."  The  time  occupied 
in  these  discussions  was  considerable,  and  gave  oc- 
ouion  to  tbe  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  to  testify 
their  dinmt  ftoon  oewial  of  the  pratlriow ;  partten* 


iBfirfrooidiatvliid^rcitrictod  their  cone^Modeoce,  I*^, 
widC  Room.  The  laioirledge  of  tbia  diMatiahalin^''V^ 

made  a  deep  iropreuion  on  Parliament,  and  gave  a 
turn  to  the  question,  which  induced  tbe  supporters .MqH 
of  the  bill  to  withdraw  itfer  that  session. 

Tbe  ensuing  year  unfortanat£ly  gave  fjsnber  evi- 
dence of  the  want  of  temper  and  union  among  tbe 
Tbe  court  of  Room  rccoinmeoded  their 


aeqnieaoenca  with  the  propoaitidcts  of  MrGrattaa; 

but  mrr'inp-?  o  f  the  Catholic  Board  at  Dublin  d»> 
cluiuita  iiiurguaiiiiy  all  foreign  interference;  and  the 
clergy  passed  resolutions  agaii -t  ;1  :  [  ointment  ofJoai^ 
atiy  Catholic bisbop  by  the  British  government.  The"*** 
intenficrata  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Board  now 
led  gOfcnnMnt  todiaaoifothat  bodjianddedaia  ii» 
meettnga  ooatcarjr  to  hrw. 

Tliwe  dissenliors  f  revonted  the  qticsilon  from 
being  submitted  to  runument  in  1814.  Next  year 
it  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  H.  Pamell,  not  by 
Mr  Grattan,  who  declared  that  an  unconditional 
grant  of  ttic  demands  of  the  Catholics  was  not  to  be 
exnocted*  aod  that,  without  cttltiratiog  anurit  of  eon* 
dltttion,  diey  never  would  •ocoecd.  Tbe  aaetiea 

wns  liv-,1  fiy  .1  rjrrat  nmprity.  In  18l6,  it  was  again 
brought  b«(orc  1  uiliiiiiient,  but  in  two  distinct  peti- 
tions, of  which  the  more  temperate,  introduced  by 
Mr  Grattan,  received  tbe  support  of  141  votn 
against  Hi. 

Naatjear  (iai7)  tl>e  quaitioo  «*■  jrapoNdt* 
Mr  Grattan,  whh  the  tame  viewi  aa  n  1819,  and 

supported  by  vot  >-  af;ainst  2+5.  T\\e  disap> 
pointment  oi  lailurt  viaM  soothed  not  ooly  by  the 
large  mitiority,  but  by  a  very  substantial  concession 
obtained  soon  aAer,  on  the  proposition  of  ministers, 
via.  M  act  to  enable  Catholic  officers  in  the  army  and 
nawv  to  attain  lankoearhron  the  pian  propeaadlv 
theGrniviHanhiiMrjrinlMr.  blSlStheCallkoliQ 
quLstiin  nn^  not  agitated;  but  in  1819  tbe  tone  of 
ihdi  uuiiy  Liing  more  conciliation  Mr  GraUao's 
motion  for  taking  it  into  con"''  ~' '  ^ 

ed  bjr  i*l  votes  against  %*S. 


Tjibls  thotcmg  the  Timet  and  Remits  of  the  Pttrlienmentarv  Ditcuuion  £/" 
ttus  CotheBc  Qnettimf,mct  1605. 

1805.  *     Motion  for  taking  into  conddarrtion  tha  Petition  «f  tbe 

Irish  Roman  Catholics,  .  »  • 

1806.  .      Hot  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  Mr  Foi'a  advice. 

1 807-8-9.       Not  brought  forward. 

1810.  .      Motion  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  • 

1811.  .  Tlic  same,  ... 
18IS.April2l.  The  same,  . 

July  I.  For  taking  it  into  consideration  next  year,  . 
lSI5.Feb.S5.  For  aCoBMuittcc  of  the  whole  House, 

March  ff.  For  tcaveto  bring  in  a  Bill  for  removing  disqualifications,  Sec. 
yi  y  II    For  a  Select  Committee,  .  .  • 

—   IJ.  A  Motion  against  the  Bill  negatived, 
•»  S4>  A  Motion  (by  the  Speaker)  for  omitting  the  words  in  the 
bill,  "  To  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament/' 
(Not  debated  im4li€  LorA  thU  year  J 
I81«.     .      Not  brov^t  forward. 

1815.     .      For  a  Coraimttee  of  the  whole  House,         .      *  . 
]8l6<     •       Por  consideration  next  year,  .         .  • 

1SI7«     •      Fur  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,         .  . 
t818>     .       Not  brought  forward, 
laift    •     For  a  Comouttee  of  ibe  whole  Home, 
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G  R  E 

Our  victory  at  Trafalgar  was  of  particular  import- 
ance in  regard  to  Ireland,  ai  it  relieved  her  almost  en. 
ure)y  from  the  dcMd  of  iDfUion ;  but  the  seeds  of  dis* 
cODteot,  diiocdflr,  wad  insurreotion,ttiU  continued.  In 
1807  it  beoune  neceaiaiy  to  renew  the  power  given  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  proclaim  counties  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  and  to  authorize  magistratei*  to  arrest 
persons  found  at  a  distance  from  their  homea  at 
night  i  also  to  prevent  sutpecled  persons  from  Jceep* 
i^g  ome.  Tliis  act;  which  has  since  been  n|lOflleo- 
MOflwed,  proved  «  tecaritjr  egainit  aaj  general 
oommotiaii;  bat  it  ooold  not  pfoveat  the  dborderly 
from  entering  into  a.ssociattons  which,  at  one  time 
under  the  uamc  of  "  Threshers,"  at  another  of 
"  Carders,"  at  another  of  "  Ribbon  Men,"  have  so 
long  excited,  and  still  continue  to  excite,  disquietude 
and  (freed  in  that  unhappy  country. ' 
ifetoad  bean  •  atniig  Moemblance  to  aobw  cood- 
iM  of  the  Coaiinca%  m  the  petty  aii*  «r  hnatit 


.  G  R  E 

the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  want  ot  mercantile  capital,  and  ot  manufactur' 
ing  towns.  These  are  the  features  which  striltev 
tlie  traveller  in  Brittany,  in  the  aoutb  of  France 
and  in  great  part  of  Italy — oountriei  long  govern* 
cd  with  the  same  inattention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  as  Ireland.  In  them,  however,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  the  ):;ovcrnnient ; 
their  pastors  inculcate  loyalty,  aud  derive  their  sup> 
pOltfrom  the  state;  while,  in  Ireland,  to  all  other 
causes  of  backwardoeai^  hae  been  added  that  of  in- 
cessant jcalou^  between  the  government  and  the 
spiritual  guides  of  tht  mrijrrity  of  tlie  peo[)le.  Hence 
a  general  and  licrciljUry  tiiscontent,  and  a  no  le«s 
general  ignorance,  the  result  of  the  want  of  all  kind, 
ly  intervention  from  government  in  regard  to  educa* 
uon.  But  the  discussion  of  this  painfully  intetesu 
ii^  topic,  will  find  a  more  fitting  placo  in  the  article 
IkHAmw  (d.d.) 
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OnncTC  and  ite  mhabltante,  after  a  long  period  of 

oblivion,  hnvf  at  length  become  objects  of  profound 
at)d  general  interest  to  the  most  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe.  It  was  singular,  indeed,  that  while  clas- 
ficitl  scholars  were  immersed  in  the  study  of  iu  poetf, 
«tail0ifl»  and  hbtociaotj  the  country  that  gave  birth  10 
m  wua^  lilflraiy  twawfei,  though  aeither  distant  nor 
Inaoeeirible,  aeemed  to  have  been  ae  completely  for. 
gotten,  as  if  it  had  been  blotted  from  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope. The  learned  contuucd  Uicmselves  with  sup- 
posing, that  the  modern  country  was  inhabited  by 
rude  and  unknown  tribea,  governed  by  fanatical 
Turks,  whose  barbarous  role  expoaed  travellers  to 
coatinoal  ioaulta  and  pillage,  and  had  swept  away  all 
trades  and  liiemoriats  of  the  ancient  glory  ofOreece. 
Beside"',  thp  couiiTr\-  uas  not  known  to  be  distin- 
guished by  lU  uaturai  beauLie>i  aod  being  confouad- 
cd  with  the  torpid  mass  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  its 
political  importance  was  reduced  to  nothing.  Till  a 
very  late  period,  the  only  intelligible  accounts  we 
had  of  the  countrj  mre  drawn  from  Strabo  and  Pau- 
aairiai.  The  inqomee  of  Skion  and  Whder,  Le  Roy, 
and  Stuart,  which  at  length  brought  some  of  its  pre- 
cious antiquities  to  light,  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
artiats  and  scholars.  Chandler's  Travels  were  not 
much  better  adapted  for  general  um.  But  the  work 
which,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  render 
all  aabjcet*  connected  with  Greece  and  it«  antiqni. 
ttaa  ^atnimtt  wm  the  TrwaA  of  Awwhania.  Fra- 
vious  to  the  appearance  of  this  wwlt,  howeror,  vari- 
ous cireunutanoee  had  eontrtbuted  to  brmg  the 
Greeks  more  conspicuously  forward  on  the  theatre 
of  European  a&irs.  While  the  general  diffusion  of 
education  was  increasing  the  ntmiber  of  tho&c  who 
Ibit  an  interest  in  classiod  subjects,  the  rise  of  the 
powar  of  Kuuia,  the  connection  she  endeavoured  to 
wna  with  the  Gieefca,  and  her  pntjecto  ^inu  Tur. 

Sft  held  oat  a  pnbaljaitf,  that  Greece  might  spee- 
y  regain  tome  share  of  political  importance.  'T]ir 
Greeks  themselves,  i>y  the  desperate  eSvrts  the^  made 


in  1770,  and  again  in  1790,  gave  a  proof  to  the  world, 
that  their  existence  as  a  people,  sad  their  national 
feelings,  had  survived  those  destructive  revolutinus 
which  were  supposed  to  have  ovcrwlielnjcd  them. 
When  the  political  enthotiatm,  created  by  the  French 
Ramdoiioa,  nada  dw  most  gigantic  plans  of  politi. 
cal  cfaaMaafp«flrefli7,tha«BBncnation  of  this  long 
neglected  coonby  fSroni  the  TbrlnA  yoke  was  lookM 
to  ati  one  of  the  roost  certain  and  gratifying  triumphs 
of  the  new  principles.  Before  the  interest  arising 
from  this  state  of  things  had  expired,  circumstanccii 
of  a  diSisrent  kind  directed  public  attention  more  im- 
mediately to  GiWN0»  The  host  «f  English  travel* 
len  who  had  been  aeeostooMd  to  tonm  over  the  Coo- 
tinent,  shut  oat  frem  their  nsnd  rentee  by  an  eitba- 
ordinary  combination  of  events,  were  forced  into  less 
frequented  tracts,  and  numbers  of  them  visited 
Greece.  By  these,  and  by  a  few  individuals  from 
other  parts  of  Europe,  a  great  part  of  the  country  has 
been  explored,  and  a  vast  mass  of  informatiea  glveo 
to  the  public.  Its  topography  and  atatiatica  erenow 
better  anown  than  those  of  many  of  the  nearer  and 
more  accessible  parts  of  Europe.  The  revolutionary 
achemes,  though  not  forgotten,  have  lost  their  im- 
portance; but  tlie  clattical  interest  of  the  country 
has  been  augmented  tenfold,  by  vivid  descriptions  of 
its  monuments  and  its  scenery,  which  have  rendered 
many  of  the  great  event*  in  it*  history  familiar,  as  it 
ware>  to  the  eye.  It  is  now  Ibund,  that  Greece  may 
be  visited  with  as  much  asaa  and  security  as  Italy, 
or  any  other  country  in  the  sooth  of  Europe ;  that 
thu  riiijjLni  flMjck'-,  ill' lead  of  being  the  mixed  p/o- 
geny  ot  obscure  and  barbarous  tribes,  possess  a  re»' 
spectable  degree  of  civilization,  and  great  ca(iacitiee 
of  improvement ;  that  they  have  preserved  the  fei^ 
turet  and  national  character  of  their  ancestors  with 
awpriiiag  disMofltnasai  and  that  their  dialect  doea 
net  deviate  muflh  ftrtbar  fi«n  the  language  of  Plato 
nnd  Di  rnosthenet,  than  that  of  Chaucer  does  from 
the  i^gUsb of>tbe  present  dagr.  ladepeodeatlj,  too, . 
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of  ha  other  attriettona,  Greece  surpaiaes  Ttalj,  and 
perhaps  every  other  country  in  the  world,  in  the 
beauty  of  iis  scenery.  Its  antiquities  are  not  like 
those  oi'  the  latter  country,  accumubted  chiefly  up- 
on a  aiogle  spot  They  are  scattered  over  •  VM* 
tiirfarffj  ■mrfiatfttl  with  a  variety  of  scener^n^^pf** 
Mnting  inenMfiala  of  many  sefMirate  people,  diatia- 
guishf  fl  bv  dirtVrcnccs  nf  cluiracter,  habits,  and  civi- 
hzatiou.  lu  iiiit!iuiui.uu,  compared  with  those  of 
Rome,  breathe  a  purer  taste,  a  hnur  inoral  spirit,  ami 
vbaspeak  a  aublimer  genius;  they  tell  of  brighter  aad 
'better  daMt  ^  chafaeleie  and  actions,  more  sur* 


•trtnaport  tbeiranl  badt  lotboae  remetelbDei,  whnv 

truth  and  'ah!c  are  blended, — to  those  delightful  fir- 
tionfl  which  bear  the  impress  of  the  genius  of  the 
people  more  distinctly  thun  the  real  events  of  their 
hiatorjr.  No  country,  in  short,  presents  greater 
•ttMKtion.s  to  a  well  informed  traveller;  and  as,  in 
fbtun^  it  will  certeinlj  be  included  in  evei/  < 
Ofel  toar,  we  may  neeonably  expect  that,  in  a  i 
timt  mttj  pan  of  it  will  Iw  oenpleielj  ei^lorad. 

The  name  of  Greec«  was  originally  restricted  to  a 
small  territory  northward  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
called  also  Heltee.  Afterwards  ii  included  Attica, 
£ub<ea,  PelopeiMMMMj  BnnN,  nd  TbeaMtlji  and  «!• 
timately  Maoedoooi  and  Crete,  tn  ibe  braUttt  pe. 
riods  of  Grecian  history,  the  extent  of  the  country 
might  be  considered  as  coincident  with  the  iimits  of 
>th<»c  states  which  sent  deputies  to  t!ie  Amphyctio- 
'luc  Council ;  and,  tn  this  sense,  Etolia  and  Acama< 
aim,  aa  well  as  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Crete,  onght 
40  be  excluded.*  Bat,  tbeogb  «•  aball  aotioe  these 
•divisiona,  oar  object  at  present  b  rather  to  take  the 

a]-'iielIation  in  it?  most  e\"ten?ivc  pcn^r,  and  to  folloir 
what  may  be  considered  the  natural  limiia  of  the 
-country;  because  the  territories  included  within 
those  lindts  are  associated  by  certain  political  rela<> 
tioaet  and  because  many  of  the  moct  intereating  sub- 
Jeeiaof  bqidiy  aad  diicanioa  ralaliagto  tbe  andent, 
and  aUll  more  to  the  modem  state  of  Greece,  con* 
nect  themselves  most  naturally  with  this  arrangement. 

The  Continent  of  Greece,  including  Albania  and 
Macedonia,  is  nearly  shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  known  anciently  by  the  names  of  Rho- 
idofM),  Scomius,  and  Orbelus ;  f  it  is  bounded  on  the 
wtat  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  8aoi^  en  tbe  aomb 
hf  tbe  Meditemnean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  JEgem 
Sea,  or  Archipelago.  It  extends  fi  o:n  lo'  to 
42*  40' of  north  latitude  ;  and  from  ly  46  to  24" 
40'  of  east  longitude  from  London.  Its  length,  from 
Capo  Mataaao  to  Mount  Orbdos,  or  Argeotaro,  ia 


zo  to  Cavale,  at  the  foot  of  ^fount  PangcBus  (a  brsnch 
of  Uhodope),  2.^5 miles  ;  ai.ii  u  t^mbraces  an  area 
SUTyO  square  miles,  exclusive  of  all  its  islands  ex. 
cept  Eubaea.  But,  as  our  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the 
country  have  always  a  refietoaeo  to  tboae  ancient 
atatea  whidt  oaaspiiaadboii  vaqrasinMiepoctioMof 
Ita  aurikce,  h  ia  iw«m«ny  tbat  itt  dnMmioaa  Aaold 
be  described  more  in  ilrt~i!. 

The  country  recognized  as  Greece  before  the  rise  Aauw 
of  the  Macedonian  power,  comprehended  the  Morca^ 
or  Felojpoaneena,  Attica,  Eubcea,  Uccolia,  Pbocts, 
Doris,  Btelli^  Acamaoia,  Tbessaly,  and  Magnesia ; 
and  OMB  aBHKal  of  MataK  incbidad  urilbiB  tlMaa 
HtdHs  bad  little  or  no  share  fn  tboee  splendid  aetiooa 
which  have  shed  so  much  plory  over  the  country.  The 
surtace  of  Peloponnesus,  wLicJi  locluded  seven  differ- 
ent states,  is  about  B'J'iO  square  £ngli;>li  miles,  in 
Danville's  map ;  that  o(  the  countriea  just  naaaedt 
without  the  pcninaulat  mchlding  EaboHf  if  IMOO; 
and  boib  logellier  aaMMM  to  83,750  anaraauiM; 
aa  extent  of  aurflwe  not  exceeding  two-firaw  of  Eag>- 
land,  or  one-fifth  of  the  British  isles.  If  to  this  we 
add  1 6, tMX)  square  miles  for  Albania  or  Epirus  (in- 
cluding the  basin  of  tl)e  Drino),  18,IX)0  lor  Macedo- 
nia, and  lOOO  for  the  Cyciades,  the  whole  surface  of 
Greece  and  itt  iaiands  will  b«  58,750  square  miles, 
■biobiaalaMtaBacajrthoaraaof  fi^and.  While 
CjreoeofMaerved  ita  {ndepcadaiMjet  booatei,all  these 

t«TitoriC8  were  nc  vi  r  united  into  one  body  [  oiitic, 
nor  waa  their  cotacJeratcd  force  ever  apphed  to  the 
prosecution  of  any  common  enterprise.  Tbe  coos* 
1  whoae  warlike  achievements,  and  brilliant 
in  arts  and  philoaophy,  raised  the  Grecian 
I  so  high,  ooeapied  liat  very  nainute  portions  of 
tbeao  territorteatai  tbefidhnriog  table,  deduced  froai 
ili  an  Dantilla'a  laapk  wfll  *o». 
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Attlea,  faibhiffing  Megarit  aad  Saianiii^bait 

not  Eubcea,  {  •  « 

Boeotia,  .  . 

Laconia  (without  Messcnia), 
Acfaaia  (the  twelve  cities  with  their  terri- 

totiea).  •  •  •1140 

These  states,  therefore,  were,  in  general,  about 
eqtial  in  extent  to  nuddle.«iaed  English  counties. 
None  of  them  were  so  large  as  Norfolk  or  Devon* 
ahirot  aad  tba  two  adjoining  «a«atie»  of  York  aad 
Lancaater  were  nearly  equal  la  the  wlnlo  aefca 
states  i;!"  (fii  ii  :jt  I'<  loponnesua.  Attica,  indeed, 
besides  |»u!>«€n«in|<  at  i>iic  period  Kubcea,  had  many 
colonics  in  the  Cyciades,  Thrace,  and  other  parts; 
and  l^arta  held  Massenia  long  in  aubjecUoo;  but. 


•  Cluver,  Geog.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  6. — Slrabo,  Lib.  viii.F-.Potter'B  Anti^.  B.  i.  Chap.  16. 

■f-  Throughout  ttii>  .ii  ticlc.  we  use  the  ancient  or  the  modern  names,  according  as  either  happens  to  be 
better  known  timn  the  other.  In  aeneral,  the  ancient  divisions  of  tbo  country  being  more  minute,  and  more 
•acoiately  defined,  than  the  aiodan^  ten*  better  for  the  puipcoaa  of  draon|iliaiii  Ilia  greater  aa«|er  «f 
aMdarn  tiavoUen  bote  fcltU  aoaawary  la  adopt  dii» practice. 

^  Tn  the  nape  of  BarlMe  du  Boeagc^  Laeoant  ia  eoanderably  brger,  and  AMiaa  aad  Adwaa  ouartwitiy 

smi'lt  tlinn  ht-rr  statf  d  Rtit  ive  have  followed  Danville,  as  his  maps  ore  pronounced,  by  a  VOIJ  OOBfa* 
tvut  judge  ;i>ir  Wilimm  Geil    to  be  much  more  accurate  tbao  any  otheia  since  coaatrocted. 
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OfMce.  often  shook  off  llieir  •Uc^bBOft,  Wd  tte  ptfcnt  ttatt 
^  V  w  VII  obli^il  to  rely  on  ill  omi  niviiicM*  Such  was 
tbo  energy  of  these  HMdl  coumoitltiei,  llitt  Attioa, 
which  scarcely  supports,  at  present,  a  miserable  |  i  ■ 
pulation  of  20,000  iiOuls,seiit  out  sometimes  colonics 
of  lO.OfX)  men  at  once  (Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  2  ) ;  and 
Sparu  t'uroished  50,000  soldiers  to  5gtu  the  Persians 
«t  Platsa.  The  territaviet  of  Corinth,  when  the 
feimed  A  Mpento  Mile^  wene  mich  smaller  than  any 
of  tbeae;  benreehh  and  poirer  depending  chiefly  on 
coinunerce. 

Gulfs  Mid  Greece  forms  a  long  and  rallitr  ctirrow  peuiusula, 
MoontsiM-  singularly  indented  i  a  t! n  c  hides  by  arms  of  the 
sea»  and  having  a  greater  proportion  of  its  surface 
ooeupied  by  mountains  than  any  other  country  ia 
Europe  of  eqwd  emeat,  ascMt  Bwhaerlaiid.  It  Jnt 
been  justly  obeerved,  tint  moee  pbyiicel  ftottnw 
which  distinguish  Europe  from  the  other  ()aarters 
of  the  world,  belong  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  (ireece, 
and  distinguish  it  in  the  same  proportion  from  the 
other  parts  of  Eun^.  Of  these  arms  of  the  sea, 
the  most  considerable  are  the  Gulfs  of  Conteasa,  Sa* 
loiucs»  Volo»  JBgOM,  and  M«foli»  on  the  eort;  tfaoM 
•f  Kololqrtbbi  aad  Conm  on  tb«  toutht  and  diete  of 
Lepanto  and  Arta  on  the  west.  Of  the  mountain*, 
the  first  in  order  are  those  which  pass  along  ti  e 
ooitiitrri  frontier.  Mount  Ar^entaro,  the  an(iL;it 
Orbeius,  jilaced  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Greece, 
near  the  4Sd  degree  of  latitude,  may  be  considered  as 
tba  cantre  of  the  whole  systam  of  nomtaina  in  Evro* 
BeanTtttlcey.  Fhm  thisnttdaai^andaraladdiaiii, 
bearing  the  names  of  Sconius  and  Rbodope  ancient- 
ly, passes  south-eastward,  and  sends  off  branches  on 
both  Hi'iK's,  one  of  which,  Paogeus,  adnmce^  souili. 
ward  to  the  Eaeao  Sea,  nearly  opposite  to  the  lale 
of  Tbasos,  and  shuts  in  Greece  on  the  east.  From 
tba  laaM  centra]  nucleus,  aaochor  great  cbaia  paswi 
tottbt  and  sootb-easterward^  vMBr  Uw  aadeat 
names  of  Scardns,  Pindus,  Citbano,  and  Pimea, 
and  terminates  at  Cape  Colonna,  tbe  aoothsoost 
point  of  Attica.  This  chLini,  whirh  includes  the  ce- 
lebrated mountains  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  di> 
vides  tbe  northerh  continent  of  Greece  into  two 
pans  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  gives  birth  to  all 
Ibe*  most  c^nsidmble  rivers,  wfalcb  flow  off  on  its 
'Opposite  sides,  but  in  no  iniCaaoo  orosa  it  On  tbe 
east  side,  besides  many  srnaH  lateral  ridges,  h  sends 
off  two  principal  branches,  which  enclose  Thessaly  on 
the  north  and  south  ;  these  are  the  Cambunian  uioun- 
tains,  which,  connecting  the  central  ridge  of  Pindu« 
with  the  lofty  group  of  Ulynnpus,  separate  Macedonia 
flaat  ThcssaJy ;  and  Mount  CEta,  which,  running 
eastward  to  the  Maliae  Gulf,  forms,  at  its  tamiaa> 
tioa,  (be  teed  pass  of  Tbennopylae.  Mount 


Othryi,  a  IHtla  farther  north,  may  be  considered  as  Greece, 
a  subordinate  chain  to  ^ta.  Mount  Olyin|MM  ja^"v*^ 
s{<parated  only  by  a  oarrew  ravine  from  Oisa  and 

Ptiion,  which  enclose  Thcssafy  on  the  east.  On 
the  wcstt!rn  side  of  the  central  chain,  the  whole 
country  to  the  loniiin  Sen,  nortliwurd  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  is  covered  by  a  series  of  ridges,  not  rutining 
off  blerally,  but  disposed  in  lines  nearly  parallel  to 
the  central  chain,  and  aepatated  by  dec|>  valiiaa. 
One  of  these  ridges,  nearest  die  coast,  and  tenni« 

r-.TtijiL'  in  a  promontory,  In  latitn  ie  40"  30',  was 
ki.'jwu  aiicieiitly  by  the  nauit;  oi^  Acroccraunus ; 
another  iurther  north,  and  more  inland,  was  Mount 
TooMirut.  A  long  and  narrow  ridge  occupies  the 
Island  of  Euboea,  and  is  evidently  continued  in  tba 
eukermoat  chain  of  islands  included  under  the  mhm 
ef  the  CyofaMies.  Another  chani  of  these  Minda 
nay  be  considered  as  n  prolongation  of  -hf  nrcat 
central  ridge  from  the  pruniuntury  ot  dunium  or 
Colonna. 

The  mounti>ina  in  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus, 
wbkbi  are  as  numeroos  as  in  the  north  of  Grcecot 
prasant  asiber  a  alagnlar  coolgaratica.    A  kmg . 
ridge,  bent  bito  a  dreidar  fonn,  encloses  the  cen* 

tral  plateau  or  basin  of  Arcadia,  and  fire  spurs,  or 
subordinate  ridges,  run  off  Jfrom  the  di&rent  sides 
of  this  circular  chain  to  the  fife  praminairt^poiBla  - 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  atafalion  of  some  of  the  Grecian  mountains  Elev«iJ«o  of 
has  been  eatimarrd  hot  not  accurately  meaMured.^"*"''*'^ 
MonM  OibdoB^  dw  northern  boimdary  of  the  coun- 
try, has  its  summit  covered  with  snow  all  the  year,* 
and  most  therefore  exceed  8200  feet  in  height,  but 
none  of  the  other  mountains  seem  to  reach  the 
circle  of  perpetual  congelation.  Tbe  elevation  of 
tbe  great  central  chain  of  Pindus,  is  loosely  e8ti> 
mated  by  Dr  Holland  at  7000  feeLf  That  of 
O^jrmpos,  one  of  tbe  loftiest  summiu  in  Groaafl^  wta 
oompofeed  by  tbe  ancient  pfailosopber  Xanagoiaa  to 
be  tea  stadia  and  a  plediram,  an  deration  not  na* 
terially  different  from  that  of  1017  toises,  or  650Q 
feet,  asugned  tu  it  by  Ucrnouilli.  The  famed  Par-* 
nassus  seems  to  be  considered  by  Dr  Clarke  and  Dr 
Holland  as  riring  above  most  of  the  other  Grecian 
mouirtidna;  b«t  aa  ila  summit  is  desthiMe  of  HlOW 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  its  height  cannot  escaod 
9500  feet,  and  is  probably  modi  lest.  This  moon* 
tain  is  still  called  Pamassu  by  the  peasants  re&iding 
on  it,  but  Id  tbe  low  country  of  Livadia,  it  biars  the 
ii  inic  I  i  Lakura.  $  The  celebrated  Athos,  which  is 
now  the  seat  of  twenty-two  monasteries,  rises  to  the 
height  of  7IS  toisea,  or  4S£0  feet.  (Walpolc,  p.  204.) 
Sofcral  of  the  Albanian  nmuntaina  are  estimated  bj 
Dr  Hdlaiid  10  be  ftoB  3000  10  4000  ibat  Ugb. 


•  Traveli  in  the  Morea,  Albania,  and  other  part*  nj the  Otiomnn  Empire.  By  F.  C.  Pouqucville,  M.  D. 
(Translation),  London,  181S.  p.  443- 

t  ZVanait  aa  tht  Jomm  Um,  Mmmt  Tkma^i  MaoHkmMt  tsc  durbg  181a  and  181 S.  By  Henry 
HoUand,  If.  D.  ISIS,  p^  fl07. 

t  Memoirs  Helating  io  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  edited  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Walpolc,  A.  M. 
1817,  p.  72;  Clarke's  TrmeU,  4th  edition.  Svo.  1818.  Vol.  VII.  p.  860;  HoUand's  Trmdt,  p.  394. 
Aiciale  Cumatb  b  «Ui  AffteMf. 
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Crtece.    The  elevation  of  Mount  Oleno,  Mud  to  be  the  high* 
Viii^v^*^  est  tumniit  in  the  Peloponnesus,  according  to  Scro- 
ftni,  is  700  geometrical  paces,  or  3500  feet  (  Vot/- 

St  e»  Greee,  1801,  Tom.  h.Ltt.  xud.^  mid  that  of 
oimt  Genmioo,  which  aeparatea  the  two  am  at 
tlie  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  ig  about  2500  feet.  (Hol- 
land, p.  419.)  These  notices,  though  separately 
possessing  little  accuracy,  when  put  together  enable 
US  to  conclude  with  considerable  ceruiniy,  that  the 
highect  mountains  of  Greece  are  in  the  northern 
Mrta;  that  the  great  central  chain  of  Piodui^  with 
ita  brandiea,  may  be  eomidered  aa  corrcspoiMliag 
pretty  tiearly  in  height  with  the  Carpathians, — as  ra- 
ther higher  than  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, — and  as 
not  having  more  than  half  iho  abfolvle  deration  of 
the  SkUs  Alps. 

(Mbg]r«  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Greece  is  occupied  by 
n  great  formation  of  compact  linaeatone,  of  a  whitilfa  or 
bluish  grey  colour,  approaching,  at  timti,  to  the  natctre 

of  cfijlL  It  f  orms,  in  some  place*,  long  sharp  con- 
tinuous iitli;<j?,  la  others  round  or  craggy  summits, 
and  it  prrsijnts  >trata  highly  inclined,  h  i  oniaina  a 
few  organic  remains,  with  many  flint  nodules,  and 
tome  beds  of  gypsum  on  the  weste»  ride{  urf  00* 
CMionalhr  mamea  or  beds  of  a  caleaieoM  ooqriomo- 
nrto.  Tlio  Aerapolia  1^  Athena  eonabia  of  the  laet 

mentioned  rock.  Dr  Holland  conjectures,  that  tbe 
principal  formation  may  belong  to  the  firs:  ^fiat* 
timf''fnt\  and  the  gyp; ;o  the  Jint  jUeiz  i^yjssinn 
of  Werner.  Thi«  limestone,  which  forms  the  entire 
aaas  of  I'urnassus  and  Helicon,  rests  on  mica  date 
near  Atbeoa.  Tbe  biUa  of  Attica  conaiit  generally 
of  nrimitite  limeetoae ;  and  the  eBmeapeelea  ef  rock, 
witu  clay  slate,  serpentine,  sieuite,  porphyry,  abound 
in  Negropont,  the  central  parts  of  Findus,  Olympus, 
and  Atbos,and  all  round  the  Gulf  of  Salooica  1  ir- 
Aer  north,  in  mounts  Scomius  and  Rhodope,  granite 
and  gneua  are  found.  *  In  general,  primitive  rocks 
«ro  moat  abuDdant  00  the  cait  side  of  Oreece;  and 
Iho  wait  aide  la  dmiaeteriied  by  the  prevalence  of 
beds  of  gypsum.  It  i»  to  the  peculiar  constitutioD 
of  thk  great  limestone  formaiion  that  Greece  owes 
those  physical  fi  1:1  ri  s  which  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguish the  country, — the  numerous  caverns,  foun- 
tains, subterraneous  river  courses,  hot  ipringl^  and 

rious  exhalations,  which  gave  birth  to  io  BMgr  of 
popular  BupentiUooa  of  the  BDciefltt. 
Btsofc         The  rivers  of  Greece,  flowing  within  a  narrow  ter- 
ritory, are  much  inferior  in  size  even  to  the  larger 
'    *       branches  of  the  Danube.    They  may  be  fitly  com- 
pared witli  those  of  Great  Britain  ibr  the  length  of 
their  courses  and  the  quantity  of  water  they  convey. 
The  cUasical  rivers,  however,  which  ere  ohieflj  in 
the  south,  are  generally  more  broob!»  ittdl  m  would 
find  n  ^Jaoe  only  in  a  coan^  map.  The  largest 
.  riven  m  Greeoe  are  the  Axitis,  now  the  Vardar,  in 
Macedonia  ;  the  Drint  i    11    the  Drino,  in  Northern 
Albania;  the  Pcncus,  riu»-  the  Salympria,  in  Tbetsaly ; 
the  Achcious,  now  the  Aspropotamo,  in  .StoUa ;  the 
Alpheua,  DOW  the  Boofia,  and  £a(Otaik  now 
■nipotamo,  is  the  Morea.  TKea*  and  soom  otheze 


have  permanent  strcn  n  t  ;  li  the  greater  number  are  Giwes 
mere  mountain  torrents,  short,  but  rapid  io  their  ^•■■v^ 
courses,  and  dry  in  summer. 

The  general  aspect  of  Greeoe  is  ehamctetiied  bj  GommI 
a  very  smguhv  distribiitioa  of  its  mowitahia.  Tbme 
are  usually  neithiT  placed  in  parallrl  cSriins,  nor  in 
massive  groups,  but  are  so  disposed  m  10  enclose  ex- 
ten-live  tracLs  nf  hiiul,  which  a.ijume  the  appearance 
of  large  baims  ur  circular  hollows.  Tlie  bottom  of 
these  basins  consists  of  an  alluvial  plain  of  the  rich* 
est  soii,  and  level  aa  the  ocean  ( throiuh  which  some 
timee  rise  sleep  insuhned  rodn  like  uie  sommils  of 
vast  natural  columns.  Nature  had  thus  marked  out 
the  country  into  a  number  of  distinct  districts  admir- 
ably calculated  to  become  the  /seat's  of  small  commu- 
nities. The  plain,  with  its  rich  alluvial  soil,  furnish- 
ed subsistence  for  a  dense  population ;  the  insulated 
rock  became  the  Acrapolia  or  diadel  of  the  chief 
town,  ■  plaoe  of  refnge  u  war ;  and  the  eumNmding 
mountains  were  barriers  against  invasion.  In  rro- 
portion  aa  access  from  without  was  ddficult,  untrnal 
communication  was  rapid  and  cosy.  A  crowded 
population,  dispersed  over  the  sides  and  tbe  area  of 
this  natural  amphitheatre,  lived,  as  it  were,  in  tbe 
continaal  preeence  of  one  another.  Their  oowitryt— 
nwoid  of  undefined  idiport  hi  Urge  empirea.  conveyed 
to  them  as  distinct  an  idea  as  that  of  their  own  homes. 
Its  whole  Undscapo,  ■«rith  its  trophies,  temple*, 
monuments,  and  t\AC.-  <  !  1 1  iiown,  were  constantly 
under  tlieir  eyes,  i  heir  jNitriotism,  c«mcentmted 
within  this  narrow  sphere,— attached  to  visible  ob- 
jects by  early  and  hahitiial  aasedalionsj  kept  alisa 
by  freqoent  stmgglea  widi  neighbeufing  «>wnn>iimL 
ties,  for  independence  or  glory,  and  still  more  bvthe 
pmud  sense  of  ituhvidual  importance,  inspire*!  by 
their  rej>ubliean  inKtitutions,'-~waK  not,  as  in  larger 
empires,  a  vogue  and  languid  feeling,  but  an  ardent 
and  steady  passion,  of  which  nothing  in  the  modem 
worid  can  give  ua  an  adequate  idea.  Thesaneeiiw 
eunsbUMses  had  an  tnflneiice  on  their  politica)  een* 
ditioo.  Conquest,  which  forces  nations  of  different 
habits,  characters,  and  languages,  intu  combination, 
is  the  great  pare;it  ol'  slavery.  In  such  heteroge- 
neous iua»ite«  tinion  becomes  impossible.  The  des- 
pot, glittering  in  barbaric  pomp,  and  sunouaded  bf 
£DKe^  guardui,  appears  in  oia  subject  pamrineea  13w 
•  being  of  another  cidef,  not  to  coUeet  tiie  tcnii- 
nient%  or  redress  tbe  wrongs  of  the  people,  but  to 
silence  all  complainta,  and  enforce  obedience  to  his 
own  lordly  >vil].  Though  hated  by  all  his  subjects, 
lie  can  still  employ  the  wealth  and  the  physical  force 
of  one  nation  to  trample  on  the  riglit«  of  another, 
and  is  tfaoa  able  to  hold  the  whole  in  slavery.  But 
the  email  Greek  communities,  protected  by  tbe  bar- 
riers of  their  gulfs  aiui  mountains,  escaped  th»  evil 
destiny.  'I  he  {)eople,  united  by  identity  of  man* 
ners  and  '  nL'^nage,  by  common  interest*,  and  conti- 
nual conmiuiULation,  coulil  eoinbiiie  witJi  tlu'  ut- 
most t'acility  to  resi-t  the  first  encroachments  of  their 
rulera.  They  were  able  to  aipply  freely  the  lights 
of  foaiOR  to     their  tw—wn  r^^^^r^  to  MMei 
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the  end  for  which  it  existed,  the  mesnire  of  the 
jKiwcrs  bcstowetl  ii]K)n  it  The  forms  of  jfoveniment 
they  adoptwl,  though  not  contrived  by  al)soliitt'  wii- 
Aasa,  were  prolwibly  in  principle  better  adapted  to 
Aeir  ntuirtion  than  any  other  that  could  have  been 
'  niggeited.  And  never  did  ^  powers  of  the  hu- 

K  nuHi  wind  display  thcniKlm  wiUi  mch  energy  and 

'  ji^Hndcur  ■wnner  any  other  syj^tPin  in  the  hi^-tury 

of  the  human  raw.     (CUrkv,  III.  97,  and  VII. 

sg.) 

t  Of  the  plains  wc  ha\  c  mentioiUHl,  somo  terminate 

c  in  the  ocean,  and  seem  to  owe  their  existence  to  the 

I.  MtirilW  of  the  waters.   Sodi  are  those  of  Macedo* 

Ufa*  Aowne,  Argos,  iMomit,  Metsenta,  end  Arabra* 
cia.  Others  are  completely  surrounded  by  a  ram> 
part  of  mountains  or  hiffh  ground.<i,  except  at  a  sin^^le 
point  where  the  waters  liave  fouiul  or  forced  a  p  is- 
■ace.  Of  this  description  are  the  three  remarkable 
va&iea  wf  Thessoly,  BGn>tia,  and  Arcadia.  Each  of 
these  forcibly  suggest  the  idea  of  «  vMt  inland  lake, 
where  the  waters  accumulating  fbr  a  long  period, 
had  at  length  bant  throi^  the  barrier  that  confined 
ihem,  end  left  the  bottom  dry.  There  is  niso  an  ana- 
logy between  these  vhIiIcs  and  'xmu-  of  the  inland 
»<"as  of  Greece,  sucli  as  the  Gult'o  of  Corinth,  Artii, 
^  \'(il(>,  and  the  Channel  of  Nepropont,  which  arc 

marine  lakee  oom^ely  land-locked,  and  communi- 
cating with  llie  Mediterranean  by  a  raigle  pa.ssage, 
erfaich  maj  at  «ne  period  have  been  closed.   It  nay 
even  be  eonoehed'that  tfie  Archipe!a;;o  itself,  at  one  ' 
*  period,  was  completely  shnt  in  by  n  liiirrier  of  hi^'h 

'  land^,  of  which  Ceri^,  Crete,  Stiiqmiitu,  and  lUiodes, 

are  ])ortions  or  fragments ;  and  that  its  numerous 
(  isles  are  either  the  summits  of  mountains  which  then 

diversified  its  surface,  or  of  detached  rocks  like  those 
of  Meteom  in  Theeaaly,  which  have  icsiated  the  in* 
QMHant  aetuM  ef  tiie  watm. 
Tepegnpby.    The  valley  of  Macedonia,  whirh  rxtend.H  in  a  se- 
micircle round  the  head  of  tlip  CJulf  of  S.ilfmicii,  is 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  district  in  flriTce.  Its 
produce  baa  been  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
dial  ef  all  die  vert  of  the  conntiy.   The  rivete  in 
the  lower  parts,  which  overBow  aiuraaUy,  render 
die  eoontry  marshy,  and  snl^ect  to  die  miuaria.  It 
contains  a  considerable  nnni!)cr  of  ancient  retnainx, 
but  they  have  only  been  ])!irti(illv  cxnuiined.  A 
lai  Lfe  t\niiidus  itill  in.'irkis  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Fydna,  which  reduceil  Macedonia  to  a  Koman  pro- 
vince.    Thessaly,  separated  from  Macedonia  by 
Olympus  and  the  C^ombunian  mountain*,  is  a  vart 
circular  basin,  of  fifty  or  sixty  milet  diametar,  ei^ 
closed  on  aU  sides  bynuNintBins,  and  neat  in  ftni« 
lity  to  Macedonia.   The  whole  of  its  waters  flow  off 
bv  t?ie  River  Pene\is.  'I'h,    rl. "  r,ite<H  ^i1e  ofTriiipe, 
w.  ikep  ravine,  foniied  by  precipitou*  cliffs,  six  or 
eight  lnindre<l  feet  high,  and  separating"  Mount 
Olympus  ft'om  Oasa,  affortls  a  passage  for  this  river 
to  die  sea,  en  die  east.    The  vale  ie  about  dve  nuica 
ki^,  and  a»  oanow,  that  the  river,  in  aocM  partSj 
ooci^es  the  whole  breadth  of  its  bottom :  the  sce- 
nery is  more  striking  by  its  /^ninrleiir  than  its  beau- 
ty.   The  rocks,  which  are  of  blviish  grey  marble, 
liiiv«  a  flattered  appeanno^  and  wherrrer  the  tor* 
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free  adnili  of  U,  ir«  eoveted  vidi  tieea  and  shrubs.,  ^. 
Seme  of  the  ancients  believed  dtat  this  deffle  wae^'^V^^ 

formed  by  an  eartlujuake.    Were  any  natural  con- 
vulsion to  close  it  lip,  Thessaly  would  again  be  con- 
verted into  a  lake;  and  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded 
Greece,  threatened  the  Tlies.Hjdian>'  with  this  cata- 
strophe, if  dicjr  opposed  him.    The  rocks  of  Me- 
toon,  at  the  upper  side  of  the  Thesaalian  pkin,  aK 
objects  of  a  ver^-  remarkable  land.   They  rise  flrom 
the  level  surface  of  the  country  near  the  Pcnetis,  and 
cover  a  trianjfular  space  of  two  nules  each  way. 
'J'hcy  consist  of  a  great  cailcction  of  lofty  rocks,  in 
tiie  various  siiapes  of  cones,  pillars,  rhomboids,  and 
irregular  ma^^es,  all  standing  detoched  A-om  one 
another,  with  faces  generally  as  perpendicular  as  a 
wall   Their  height  varies  ftora  one  to  three  or  fimr 
hundred  feet,  and  the  deep  winding  intervals  be* 
tM'een  tiuni  are  fille<l  with  trees  and  brushwood. 
On  t)ie  s-ummits  of  some  of  these  riX'ks  mona- 
steries are  suspende*!  in  mid  air,  as  it  were,  on 
the  tops  of  very  tall  pillars.    Some  ofthe  monasteries 
oecnpj  Uw  wbtde  surftce  of  the  rock  they  rest  on, 
and  persons  asceikfinflr  to  diem  are  swung  in  a  baa> 
kct  or  net,  and  dragged  up  by  a  rope  passing  over  a 
pullc)'.    The  rocks  are  composed  of  a  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  fragmenU  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other 
j)riiiiiti\e  sublitaJK'e:^,  di"«po.s«'<l  in  liorizontal  f«tratn. 
The  narrow  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mounts 
Ossa  and  Pelion  is  the  ancient  Magnesia,  and  is 
now  called  Zagwa.     At  the  soutli  extremity  of 
Thessalv  lies  dte'lkmed  pats  of  ThenaoiMrliej  which 
is  merely  die  narrow  apace  between  oie  flank  of 
Mount  CF.Ui  and  the  sea.    The  p.irt  of  0\h  s]vice 
nearest  the  sen  is  occupied  by  «  marsh  ;  between 
which  and  the  cliffs  tlie  breadth  of  firm  land  i.s  still 
about  sixty  jjaies,  as  stated  by  Livy.     The  hot 
springs  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  the  remains  of  the 
wall  built  by  the  Phooeans^  and  a  tumohia,  believed 
with  good  reason  to  be  dnt  of  die  SpuUM,  arc  aU 
yet  to  be  "^ecn.    The  length  ofthe  pass  is  abootffive 
mile*.    The  country  of  Phocis,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately soutli  ofthe  pass,  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  in 
Greece,  being  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the 
branches  and  declivities  of  Mounts  CEta,  Parnassus, 
and  Helioon.   Bceotia  is  a  large  cimdar  valley,  en. 
closed  by  Pemassue  on  die  west,  HeUeon  on  the 
south,  Cithieron  on  the  east,  and  a  range  of  Ugh 
lan«l»  on  the  north.    A  low  ridge  running  north  and 
south  divides  it  iti  two.    J  he  lake  Copais,  which  oc- 
cupies the  bottom  of  Uie  western  and  larger  division, 
and  receives  all  its  rivers,  sends  off  its  waters  by 
•obterraneous  passages  to  the  sea  on  the  north-east. 
In  BOUUner  dlis  lake  has  the  appearance  of  a  green 
meadow  oovered  with  reeds.  Boeotia  has  more  than 
once  been  mnnda^d  by  obstructions  in  dtwse  sob* 
terraneous  cbjimiels.    The  country  is  very  fertile  ; 
but  iA  higher  and  colder  Uian  Atticii.    It  is  often  co- 
vered with  tliic  k  fogs,  IIS  described  by  the  ancients  ; 
and,  Stoca  the  abundance  of  its  marshes,  is  very  sub- 
ject to  malaria.    Attica,  which  adjoins  to  Bsoiia  on 
Ae  oast*  ia  ocanpaiatively  arid  and  barren,  hilly 
Tadier  dwn  mountainous,  but  dlatingubhed  pecu* 
lijifly  by  the  dr\ nc.ss  and  elasticity  of  its  atmosphere, 
and  the  beauty'  and  serenity  of  its  climate,  ihe 

iithmtia  of  Cormth,  rrtadt  oomwcti  Attica  wtdi  tb» 
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Morea,  is  occupied  tovardii  the  norlli  by  !ugh  rocky 
'  hilU,  which  render  it  strong  aa  a  military  post ; 
but  in  the  south,  where  its  breadth  is  about  four 
uikB,  the  surface  is  low,  seldom  exceeding  liO  fLt-t. 
Tlie  remains  of  the  ancient  w«U«  and  of  the  c«ml 
begun  by  Nero,  are  yet  visible.  The  Morea  con- 
sists of  an  fUviiied  central  plateau  or  valley,  n.unc- 
ly,  Arcadi^i, — iuid  of  five  separate  districts,  fyrmcil 
by  the  exterior  declivities  of  the  nviuntains  which 
surround  the  central  plaleau,  ami  by  spurs  or 
branches  which  run  off  from  these  mountains.  The 
caitral.mlky  of  Arcadia,  lo  fbned  for  ito  matonl 
diaracter  liy  the  ancwnta,  ia  like  the  inbnd  diMricIa 
<>f  Thessaly  and  Buotla,  high  and  cold,  often  covered 
wiili  i'ltfta,  arising  frmn  the  moisture  of  its  soil,  and 
hence  nUo  subject  to  malaria.  All  its  waters  cscipc 
by  the  single  diannel  of  the  Alpheus ;  and  it  has 
aomcftimcs  suffered  from  j>artia1  inundations.  Ita 
weaatry,  in  tlie  opinicn  of  Lord  Byron,  is  by  no 
mean*  deaerving  of  tta  ancient  oelebrit}-.  Argoli^ 
lying  in  a  semicircle  round  the  Onlf  of  Nauplia, 
embraces  but  a  sin.ail  portion  of  level  country, 
which,  however,  is  remarkably  rich,  but  very  un- 
healthy. The  city  of  Argos  still  exists  in  its  an- 
cient plan,  and  is  one  of  tlie  btat  boOt  towns  in 
the  Morea.  The  ancient  Laoonia,  caniiiting  of  the 
long  open  valley  of  the  Burolat,  it  very  thinly 
i  ll  'I'lie  ruins  of  Sp«rt.i,  four  miles  south- 
west Ironi  the  villjige  yf  Mistra,  arc  extcnsivi',  but 
aflbrd  no  fine  specimens  of  architecture  ;  tht  '[!  t  i  s 
entirely  deserted.  Messenia,  which  lies  ruiuul  the 
head  it  a  gulf,  has  a  pretty  large  plain,  of  a  very 
lidi  aod.  £liei  on  the  west,  and  Achaie,  «n  the 
norA  of  the  Morea,  ere  in  general  hilly,  and  ndier 
dry.  In  /rcnerul,  the  west  of  Greece  has  a  different 
physical  character  from  tlie  east  .F^tolia,  Acarna- 
nia,  and  Epirus  (the  modern  Albania),  present 
of  those  circular  basins  so  characteristic  of  the 
aouth  side^i  of  the  tsamOry,  except  the  vaUey 
_  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  iGtolia  and  Acer- 
oonnat  of  long  valltee  open  to  the  aoudi,  and 
rising  into  mountains  in  the  north.  Albania  lias  the 
same  features  on  a  larger  scaIc.  It<  mountains, 
which  are  more  numerous  than  those  uf  any  other 
ilistrirt  of  Grwce,  cover  the  countrj'  in  long  psuallel 
ridtrts,  and  are  separated  by  deep  vallies,  some  of 
wliich  open  to  the  aouth,  uid  others  to  the  west,  but 
none  to  the  nordi.  The  Cycladei^  and  ether  iiihaida 
in  the  JEgeaii  sea,  are  almost  all  steep  and  rockjr.* 

The  mountains  of  Grceoc,  which  cover  so  large  a 
pro])orti(>n  of  hs  area,  are  jMirtly  wooded  and  partly 
naiied.  i  he  low  c«tuutry  !>uHCctHibl«  of  tillage  pro- 
bably does  not  amount  to  more  than  two-litlhs  of 
the  whole  aurfiaoe,  and  of  these  two-fi^s,  judging 
fhwn  the  com,  tHiTt*,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  required 
for  the  population,  one-twelfth  or  fifteenth  part  may 
be  aaually  in  cultivation.   It  ia  generailjr  bare  of 


woo<l,  and,  from  the  waut  ut  £!udwiuxe»,  Uje  pro-  G««i> 
fusion  of  wceils  and  brushwood,  the  thinness  of  the 
])opuWtion,  and  the  riunaaa  condition  of  the  few 
cottages,  combined  widi  the  crumbling  remains  of 
— ^i^.^  — ■•  mygj  ,  ibienlw(T, 
nwlandialy,  and  deeetted  aspect,  wfaieh  hememeea 

well  with  tho  fiV.i  n  f  rtaiH  .  of  the  country.    In  the 
end  of  sunuutT,  ijoiu  tin  excessive  heat  which  dries 
up  the  stre-ams,  lln  !ikIs  and  fields  appear  p-irclied. 
In  many  quarttu-^  of  llie  cuuotrv,  however,  tlwre 
copious  perennial  springs,  whio^gMll  out  suddenly 
from  tlie  limestone  rock.    Gvec^^  immliinfa  in  the 
highest  degree  ev«ry  feature  faaartia]  to  the  facit 
beauties  of  landscape,  except  liirge  rix;!  -.  whichare 
perliaps  incomjiatible  with  the  geuer.il  cikiracter  of 
its  scenery.    Travellers  of  taite  have  wanted  words 
to  describe  tlie  luaguificence  uf  the  views  it  affords. 
Its  mountains  encircled  with  aonea  of  wood,  and 
capped  with  mow,  dMN^  nach  below  the  ^Ipaia 
•bwlnte  hcighl^  peiha^  are  as  imposing  from  (fa« 
suddenness  of  theur  elevation.    T!ii  ii  li,  It- tk?  pl.ifns 
lie  at  their  feet,  which  want  notlung  but  »ui  in- 
dustrious population  to  fill  tlie  mind  with  images  of 
prosperity,  tranquiUi^,  and  happineaa.   But  it  is  in 
the  canantaldon  of  uhaae  more  common  features, 
with  eo  nenty  qNMaoue  ml  beeoiifiil  inland,  bagre 
and  aeaa,  bnricen  by  headlanda,  endoaed  by  noon* 
tains,  and  specked  and  studded  with  Lshinil-  ni 
every  variety  of  magnitude,  form,  and  diataiiC  L  ,  ihat 
*  11  I  I  I    surpasses  every  otl»cr  country  in  1  ;it-i  re, 
an<l  |K-rh.ipK  in  the  world.     The  e&ct  o(  such 
scenery,  aidtni  by  a  serene  sky,  and  'Vi^'fiinit  di* 
mate,  on  the  character  of  the  QntJu,  aoaot  b* 
doubled.   "  Under  the  jnHnaniiB  at  ao  laany  ooh* 
lime  objects,  the  human  mind  becomeis  gifto;)  !<y 
inspiration,  and  is  by  nature  filled  with  poiucal 
ideas. '     (  ireece  becune  the  birth-place  of  taste, 
.•science,  .ind  eloquence,  the  chosen  sanctuary  oi'  the 
muses,  the  prototype  of  all  that  is  graoeftil,  digni> 
fied,  and  grand,  in  s^-ntiment  or  actiflp.  ThefMetiy 
of fhn  weth.  numrd  amidit  Heat  mnimlaiinj  wmilil 
oceans  covered  with  fogs,  and  agitated  by  stonn.c, 
is  austere  and  gloomy  ;  but  the  muses  of  Greece, 
awakened  into  life  ina  rich  and  beauiiiu,  It  i1,  noiidst 
bri;;ht  iuid  tranquil  seas,  are  gay,  joyous,  and  luxu- 
riant.    Win  ahnost  conceive  fsays  Chateaubriand), 
aa  it  were  by  intuition,  why  tne  architecture  ef  the 
Fardienon  baa  Midi  fine  proportions,  why  ndrnt 
sculpture  is  so  luiaffected,  so  simple,  so  tranquQ, 
when  you  behold  the  pure  sky  and  delicious  scenery 
of  Athens,  of  Corinth,  and  of  Ionia.    In  this  native 
land  of  the  muses,  nature  suggests  no  wild  devia- 
tions :  slie  tends,  on  tile  contrary,  to  dispose  the  mnid 
to  the  love  of  the  uniform  and  the  ^'^T'^vnt  t 

The  climate  of  Greece  seems  to  be  dlatinniHilMd 
from  that  of  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  corresponding  lati- 
tudes, chiedy  by  having  the  characteriotica  of  an  in- 


•  Beaujour,  Let  1 — * ;  Holland,  p.  if  SO,  Hjl,  234, 376,  ■i'^O ;  Clarke,  VI.  56'2.  VII.  SOS  ;  Hobhouae,  LeU 
1  i.  1     16 ;  Watpole,  60).        806,  SS5,  Sasti  Bymn'a  Motee  to  Canto  Sd  of  CUUeUanUj  Toorae- 

fort.  Let  4— «. 

t  Holland,  248,  302,  *0t,  25+,  318  ;  Hobhouse,  83,  4(il,  201 ;  Clarke,  VII.  260;  Beaujour,  Let4{ 
Piatembriand'e  Tnudi  (Tnnalation),  VoL  L  p.  85,  187 ;  Wilhama'a  Trmtltt  Let.  54,  95,  68,  7S,  74^ 
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hiMl  Mgion  m  &  hif^km  dhtgiwj  Art  iJie  •xtnne* 
tMA  hm  •  drier  wtmet^tmn  mi  more  imUbni 

tempt-raturp  thnn  the  ri^  of  the  country,  tJie  aver- 
Hffe  rain  if  abi  ui  .<1  or       inchi-s,  ,md  tin-  )(r«it€«t 

fcejit.  -n  r.ich  nf  tilC  t">ur  yr:ir<  i  M'itll  ISO?,  \Va* 

104,  99,  9S,  iH-  Thi-  ^eAte«t  cold  was  trum  ^6  to 
M  «f  Fahrei^t.  i'he  mau  dMlKcd  fton  all  these 
wilwuiw  is  6a.fi.  Thb  agn»  ^nty  nearly  iritb 
AttemfMratara  of  a  ipring  in  lfa«  isthmut  cS  Co- 
rinth, observed  by  Dr  Clarh^  64*,  and  with  the 
mean  nniuiJil  ttnnprrature  fiven  in  Profeasor  Le«lie'» 
Lilil.-.  (ii  1,    At  thi- southern  rxiniiiity  the 

annual  temperuttire,  xccurding  to  the  siMue  authority, 
ia  (iA.S,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  about  60. 
Baft  ktcat  dhmities  have  a  greater  eifect  than  mere 
dilbMMa  of  lathM4r  on  the  distribution  of  the  aea- 
mm.  In  Atlka,  vliich  baiiig  finely  eipaaed  to  the 
Mft,  baa  fa)  aeme  meaanrc  an  inaakr  auaate,  tba  whw 
ter  nets  in  alwut  \hii  Iv -i-ii  nine  af  Janiiarv-  About 
the  middle  of  that  month  snot.-  falk,  but  in  sflJoiii 
■can  Ibr  more  than  a  few  djiys,  thouf;h  it  liex  tor  a 
month  on  the  cnmmits  ot  the  uiouiituitiH.  G«iule 
nana  fid]  dboottlw  middle  of  February,  atler  which 
mammvmmmKmi  and  tha  ootn,  wbid)  is  oi 
ammo  h«(|^  in  March,  it  cut  in  Mny.  In  Ae 
^TLnnin^  of  Miirch,  the  vines*  imd  olives  1  itmI  the 
aintonrlx  are  in  blossiini.  In  thf  gitat  interior 
|>laini  and  vallies,  which  are  {^\t\.  with  muiintain.4, 
and  cut  oS  from  the  direct  intiuence  of  the  tea,  the 
winters  are  much  colder,  and  the  summen*  Maltp 
iOf  diowwea  fSpr  thedifiianiioe  of  ba^gbt^arawma- 
«r.  At  Tri|wHtaw.  ui  Arcadia,  d»  anow  haa  beeo 
found  18  inches  thick  in  January,  with  the  ther- 
UMMneter  at  1 6*  Fahrenheit ;  and  it  soraetimes  lies 
on  the  ground  six  weeks.  Dr  Clarke  wns  infonn- 
ed,  that  in  the  winter  preceding  liiis  visit,  the  j^tean- 
saota  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithairon  in  Bwotia  were 
wiiiad  to  tbeb  bcMuaa  for  aaveral  weak*  bgr  the 
mmt.  At  Jamna,  aitaafecd  b  an  mkiul  fkSn» 
W»m  ifOOftatabovoAe  AMbAe  mam  liattoft 
oonaderaible  def>th  m  th«  winlar,  and  aonwtiBMa  fidia 
as  1  It.  i>  Ajiril.  The  neighbouring  lake  was  to 
firiiilv  troieii  over  in  IftI*?,  that  it  was  every  where 
iKu'Lti  on  the  ice.  The  summits  of  the  central 
chain  of  I'induo,  and  most  of  the  Albanian  moun- 
taio^  are  covered  with  snow  from  the  beginning  of 
MofMDbar  tothaandof  Mardi.  ThMevwrioualiMta 
ahoir  Aat  tlm  winlar  in  Albania,  dwogb  alMttar  4^ 
in  England,  !.^  as<  mvrrt ;  but  that  the  summer  is  a 
vaat  deal  hottt-r.  the  extreme  summer  temperature  be- 
iiif;  1  .  or  IS  (legree» higher  id  Athens  than  Londcwi ; 
while  BuKitia  and  Thessaly  nre  probably  tftill  hotter 
than  Attica.    Thov^h  we  liavc  no  accurate  data  to 
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and  those  of  ^lain  and  Italy,  yet  the  fact  uf  cotton  <ii*e(«. 
baiqg  aacoBa»ittj  cnlttTatad,  on  a  km  aodt^  in 
MacedeiMa,  at  finr  north  at  the  latitiideorRnraeaiid 

Valfldoh'd,  where  it  does  not  succeed  in  the  two  last 
countries.,  is  a  proof  that  the  siuunier  temperature  in 
Greece  is  higher  tl>iui  either  in  .Sp«in  or  Italy.  The 
coldest  weather  in  all  parts  of  Greece  is  aeeom- 
panied  with  a  north-east  wind.  The  north  and 
nortb-weat  winds  are  disttoguiahad  bv  tbair  aarcnity 
anddryneaa.  The  sephyr  or  wait  wukdiafiinedfor 
its  balmy  Miftncss ;  the  south-east,  south,  a:v\  ^  lah 
west  winds  are  all  humid,  and  llie  east  uiiid  btiii 
retain.s  the  character  of  a  morning  breeze,  as  d«-- 
doribtHl  by  Aristotle.  The  sirocco  is  felt  in  Greece. 
It  blows  from  the  south-east,  and  {WodllOfia  ita  VMUd 
effects  on  the  human  cotuttitutioni-Hl  MDM  af  a|^ 
presaion,  a  dull  headach,  with  laMitilda  and  imwii 
ainaia  in  th«  timbi.  Earthquakes  are  very  fire-* 
qnent  in  Greece,  but  they  are  seldom  very  de«truc- 


AlixlKni  iravelli>r«  afflml  us  but  scanty  infurmaUun 
re«i)ecting  the  mines  of  Greece;  but,  from  iis  geo- 
Iggiod  structure,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  like 
Italy,  rather  poor  ia  metals.  The  working  of  tbe 
vaina  wUcfa  do  axiit  ia  mylacted  by  the  Turks, 
from  want  of  akill,  or  aband«wi«d  m  consequence  of 
the  opj)re.s*ive  exactions  of  the  fjovemment.  It  is 
chiefly  on  tlu*  cast  side  of  Cireece,  where  the  older 
rixks  pro&ude  through  the  superincumbent  lime- 
stone, that  metalliferous  veinn  h,ive  been  found.  The 
aQver  mines  of  Latirium,  in  Attica,  which  wero  cs- 
tanaivo  anoiu^  to  amploj  iQfiOO  slavci,  and  ■ap< 
poKtad  the  iuhtnun  may  at  one  period,  are  now 
entirely  abandoned.  Copper  also  was  anciently 
found  in  Attica.  Ores  of  iron,  goUl,  silver,  lead,  or 
almn,  were  wrought  in  J^uba'a  and  in  Melos,  Xuxo*. 
^phnuif,  and  others  of  tlie  Cyckdes.  I'hc  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Macedonia  yielded  Pliilip  lUOO  talents 
arjeu.  At  Niavoro,  in  thia  country^  there  is  stiU 
wofkad  •  a&var  ntiiia^  whidi  aflbtda  a  scanty  pro. 
dneo  of  fton  SO  to  400  ohatt  of  ailver,  and  4O0O  or 
5000  okea  of  lead  amraaUy.  Marbles  of  many  va- 
rieties are  abundant  in  Greece.  Thom:  of  Faros  and 
Mount  Fentelicu»,  which  are  both  highly  crystalline, 
u  ere  employed  in  tlie  finest  works  of  sculpture  awl 
architecture.  At  Selenitsa,  in  North  Albania,  thanii 
«  very  extensive  mine  of  asphaltum,  or  compact 
nand  pitch.  The  bed,  70  or  Oil  fiMt  tiUck,  and  near 
the  airaee,  is  suppoaed  to  extend  over  a  span  of  fo«r 
miles  in  circumference.  Carburettcd  hydrogen  gM 
issues  from  severs!  crevices  of  the  ground  near 
it,  and  inflames  sjK>ntaneouf,ly, — a  i>henonieni)n  di«- 
titutly  alludvd  to  by  ancient  authors,  and  connected 
in  this  and  other  instances  with  die  MipairalitiflM  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  % 


Mtlali. 


•  Holland,  47.  1^7,  tH,  ■i-'ifi ;  Hobho«se,  Let.  xxiv. ;  PouqneviUe,  p.  89.  Ch«p,  sv. ;  Clarke,  VI.  585; 
VII.  102  ;  Arist  Melmr.  I..  2.  C.  2. 

f  The  oJcf  is  equal  to  pounds  avnirdtipois  ;  Dr  Holland  .siy»  2^  ;  but  Ikikujour,  the  best  authority 
on  tUaaulgect,  makeii  tlie  oke  equal  to  40  Puns  ounces,  i\hicl)  are  equal  to  4S.3  English  ouncea.  The 
oantaar  or  miintil  is  MnenUy  M  duaslSl  poonda.  TJae  kiio^  or  quilot  of  oonv  io  iH  vk^  «e  fiO  fiwndi 
(Beaujonr,  Lot  xxiv!) 

t  TravcU  of  Anacharsis,  Eng.  edition,  1791.  H.  4M»  V.  M;  Holland,  414^  518;  Wahda,  flM j  Oarii* 
VI.  Si8  ;  VII.  468 ;  Toumefort,  Let  iv.  v. 
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tirtcfc.        Tlicri'  ;iri'  tVw  m-  !io  ili>o.isos  jieculiar  to  (irecco. 

'"■^  Like  ail  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
DiwNfc  lanean,  it  suffer*  greatly  from  maUna.  Thi»  pre- 
vails chwAy  in  the  monttw  of  Avjiiut  And  SqiUni. 
ber.  Mid  pradvccs  Temittent  or  intennittient  fema, 
which  .-ittack  those  who  reside  in  low  situations, 
near  tlu  nxmthii  of  rivcr«,  or  in  thi-  neiphhourhood 
of  lukcK.  iiiart^hes.  or  rice  prouiuU.  The  ancients 
were  aware,  tliat  fevers  oi  this  tle»cri|>ti«m  atTected 
certain  distrirts ;  Imt,  undoubtedly,  the  sphere  of 
tlieir  itifltunoe  has  been  wtly  eztoided  by  the  iie> 
f(fected  state  of  die  eoontiy.  Attica,  though  one  of 
tV.  tlri:  -'  rl-^tricts  of  Grccce,  is  not  entirely  exeinpt- 
i  tl  iruiu  tJitJiii.  Thesw  fevers,  recurring  freijuently, 
vitiate  the  system,  ami  nrotluce  goitrct  and  srrofn- 
iou5  compUiinta.  Coughs,  catarrhs,  ami  apoplexien, 
an  pvevwent  in  some  diatricta ;  and  elephantiasis, 
ami  Iqmua  aflhctioiMy  arising  pvobabiljr  from  defi> 
cient  wcA  nnwhaleMiiiw  wmn^tacMuX,  aie  nunc  eoiii« 
mon  than  in  other  countries.  The  plague  occurs  at 
irrcccnlar  pprio<ls,  and  makes  great  ravages,  but  is 
generally  believed  to  be  imported  from  Constantino- 
ple, Smyrna,  or  Egypt.  I'he  first  appearance  of 
tbU  dfcadftll  aeonrge  spreads  alarm  and  terror 
dmn^  die  whole  coaimaiuty.  The  affrighted  ima- 
IpnatioiN  of  the  people  reprawDt  to  diem  nocturnal 
concerts  of  music,  voices  murmTiring  amidst  tbe 
lence  of  night,  spectres  wandering  about  on  the 
roofs  of  hoiiM-^,  t'o\  ercd  with  funereal  rag^s,  and  call- 
ing out  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  number  of  the  living.  • 

Agricultuic  A  rapacious  and  tj'rannical  government,  like  tbe 
Turkish,  depresses  every  species  of  industry,  but  ia 
paitifwlarij  fttal  tn  agriculture,  which  rcquirea  the 
uiveatnunt  of  large  capitals,  with  the  prospect  of  on- 
ly distant  returns,  and  ulildi  yields  products  that 
cannot  l>e  «wir«»s1c<l.  The  Turkish  landlords  and 
fartiu-rH  are  too  fliifrpixii  and  ignorant  to  attempt  the 
smallest  improvement;  the  other  clauses  are  too 
much  exposed  to  piSage ;  and  all  must  be  affected 
fagr  the  inieoitns  Mmve  of  their  landa.  Id  Greece 
as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  all  lands  hold  {nnnedi« 
ately  of  the  Sultan,  and  on  the  demise  of  the  IncnnT- 
bent,  vest  anew  in  liini.  When  the  Turk*  ronqner- 
e<l  the  territories  thev  nmv  nccti))v  tlie  lands  were 
taken  from  tiic  native  prophrtnrit,  and  a  juirt  of  them 
cUstributed  amoog  Turkish  colonists  in  Zainu  and 
TfNHnvt  (the  one  ewBseding  $00  acres  in  eitent^ 
the  other  from  500  to  500);  on  oonditkNi  dwt  die 
possessors,  with  a  stipulated  number  of  followers, 
should  serve  in  the  anuies  during  war.  Any  of 
these  properties  whicli  fell  vacant  tlm-inp;  .active  ser- 
vice was  bestowi-jl  vipoti  the  v«liintt;cr>s  who  had 
aignalized  their  \  idour  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  such 
rewards  j  and  there  are  instances  of  the  sanw  k»d- 
sh^  havuig  bean  snigbt  tnoes  disposed  ef  in  the 


course  of  one  campaign.  Another  part  of  the  land  Cunt, 
was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  moaquea,  or  as  ''^•'^ 
appanagt-^  to  tlie  great  officers  of  state,  the  motiwr 
and  mistresses  of  the  sultan,  and  the  children  of  the 
fanperial  fiunily.  The  Teaidnei,  hnrdeaed  wHh  a  ter- 
ritori)il  imjMist  or  land-tax,  was  left,  by  an  undefined 
tenure,  to  the  ancient  inhabitants.  (Thornton,  104.) 
In  general,  botii  Greeks  and  Tiirkn  jiay  a  quit  rent 
to  the  Agtt  cir  local  governor,  besides  the  land-tax  of 
one-tenth  to  the  sultan.  We  do  not  (ind  it  anjr 
where  stated  what  pwportioaa  these  dilfci  enl  speciea 
of  property  bear  to  one  anodier;  hot  it  b  obnsna 
that  a  r;reat  part  of  the  land  is  held  by  persons  who 
have  hut  a  liferent  interest  in  it;  and  though  custom 
may  temper  a  rule  ao  pernicious,  and  the  right  of  re- 
sumption may  not  be  rigorously  exerdsed  at  tbe  de- 
mise of  each  incumbent,  it  will  still  be  made  a  groond 
far  vexatious  demands,  and  render  the  transnusBsa 
of  property  dependant  on  die  c^rices  of  pnsvaidal 
governors.  To  this  most  he  added  the  &ither  inse- 
curity arising  fi-om  bad  laws  badly  administered ; 
from  the  extortions  practised  by  every  clas«  of  public 
functionaries,  civil  and  religious;  and,  la&t  cd'  all, 
from  the  depredations  of  bands  of  robbers,  who  de- 
scend from  the  mountains,  sometimes  in  parties  of 
five  or  six  hundred,  to  dispute  with  tla-  local  rulers 
the  r^t  of  plundering  die  vnhtvpgr  hnabandPMn. 
AH,  the  Pacha  of  Albania,  pemits  no  sale  or  tnns- 
fer  of  lands  within  his  doininiirtis,  without  his  s(>e- 
cial  couiwnt.  He  htild»  great  quantities  of  land 
himself;  and,  not  content  with  buying  it  from  those 
irbo  are  disposed  to  sell,  he  compels  others,  by 
quartering  soldiers  on  them,  and  hanssing  them  1^ 
veiatious  deniandaii  to  part  vith  their  hnda  fir  an 
inadiequate  price.  He  is  now  beHercd  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  one-third  of  the  whole  culliiati-d 
country  under  his  government.  In  »uch  circum- 
stances, it  need  not  surprise  us  that  cultivation  is 
badly  conducted,  the  peasants  poor  and  wretched, 
and  the  Ooontiy  a  vide  waste,  uTording  a  tniserabk 
aubsiaieiMe  to  two  nuOions  and  a  half  of  ffllMhitsBl% 
where  three  or  fimr  lanes  as  manj  Ursd  in  osndbrt 
and  prosperity  in  the  days  of  Xenophon.  X 

The  most  c<insideral)le  projirietors,  both  Turks  Cus. 
and  (Jreeks,  Vwe  j^enerally  in  towns,  ;md  the  land  is 
let  to  the  peasants  on  a  systeni  resembling  that  of 
the  metayers  in  France.  J  he  lands  are  let  from 
year  to  year ;  the  landlord  furnishes  cottages,  cattle, 
and  seed;  thetsnatitlsbMietheipound;  and  after 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  set  aside  fiir  the  public 
tax,  the  remainder  is  divided  into  diree  parts,  of 
which  the  tenant  gets  one  .ind  the  pmprietor  two. 
WIten  tlH*  teniatt  ha^  cattle  and  a  hou!i«  of  his  own, 
he  gets  one-half.  In  tlie  chiflicks  or  farms  belong- 
ing  to  All,  who  is  a  rigomus  landlord,  two-third* 
are  tslcen  whoi  the  peasant  linda  stock  and  seed 


•  Pouqucvilie,  f  h.ip.  xvi.  ;   {'larke.  170;  Wfdpole.  p.  13. 

+  I  he  ninnher  of  thc.^e  feudal  lordships  is  varilMl^lv  sLnteil.  Olivier  says  there  are  Ol  I  tunn.^,  S  u'S 
t'mart,  in  ivuropeaii  Turkey.  If  thetc  are  estuivated  at  500  acres  each,  tiiey  will  not  amount  to  umre  lii-n 
l-SOth  or  l-25th  of  the  whole  land<t,  including  in  -unt.uiss. 

X  Thornton,  Chap.  iiL  y. ;  Beat\)our,  l.p. TrtaxU  in  Sieilf,  Greece,  and  Alhaida,  by  the  Rev.  T-  H. 
Htiglies.  isea  p.8S. 
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and  fiv«.uxth«,  it  is  uid,  when  he  furnishes  nothing 
bttt  labour.    £iiclomires  are  extremely  iineommon, 
and  scattered  hanteto  or  cottages  an-  saircely  any 
whHtt  aeen,      pcManta  liviiw  in  villages  for  the 
sake  of  aeeoriqr.   Both  the  hualMmdman  and  shep- 
herdj  -when  employt  tl  In  the  fields,  has  always  a 
musket  slung  over  liis  back,  hcsidts  ;i  pistol  and 
sword  at  his  side-.    Their  cottager  are  hovcl.i  built 
of  mud,  straw,  and  boards^  generally  witliuut  an 
opening  to  let  the  onoke  csca]>e.    Sometimes  they 
are  wwunt  ini|%  «nd  consist  merely  of  wooden 
poles  Imd  ttwether  tn  die  form  of  « tent,  and  cover- 
ed with  turflike  the  huts  of  savages.    Women  are 
employed  in  the  lalxnirs  of  tl»e  field  in  Albania  and 
Mniiia,  hut  rarely  in  other  j)urt,s.    The  cultivation 
of  corn  land  is  generaily  rude  and  slovenly  ;  but  in 
some  districts,  where,  iirom  local  circumstances,  the 
people  are  well  protected,  it  is  neat  and  clean, 
tliough  not  skilful.    Cotton  and  olive  grounds  and 
vjnqrwd^  wludi  are  laboured  diiefly  with  the  hands!, 
are  managed  with  more  care ;  and  in  general,  that 
part  of  the  cultivation  which  depends  <iii  manual 
labour,  and  requires  neitlier  enpitul  nor  gooil  iniple- 
nirnts,  is  best  executed.    Tlic  nianajjeiiient  of  sheep 
and  goats  is  also  better  conducted  than  that  nf  arable 
land,  doubdem  because  store  farms  are  generally  in 
•huuttions  mere  OfMt  of  defence,  and  dieir  stock 
is  eaanj  removed.    In  gardening,  the  Gredtt  tium 
up  the  soil  with  a  mattock,  bciiip  unacquainted  with 
so  commoD  an  instrument  as  a  spade.    The  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  are  few  and  simple.    In  li^ht 
lands  like  those  of  Mesmiia,  the  plough  consists 
merely  of  a  share  pointed  with  iron,  without  any 
other  parts  attached  to  it.   It  is  dngged  by  one 
horse  or  two  eiaai.   In  eU'uiiggr  aoiLi  we  ibure  u 
fixed  into  a  plough  with  one  handle  and  two  mould 
boards,  and  in  some  cases  with  block  wheels.  In 
Alliania  the  niough  consists  of  a  pole,  a  share,  and 
one  handle,  all  of  wood,  except  the  share,  which  is 
pointed  with  iron.    In  Boeotia,  Thessaly,  and  Alba- 
nia, and  in  Greece  generally,  the  ploi;^  is  drawn 
by  two  oxen,  sometimes  by  asses  or  bttlUoa^  very 
seldom  hj  hoBsss.   A  honored  streomta  of  kiid  ra> 
quire  four  oxen  if  the  soil  is  light,  or  eight  oxen  if 
heavy-    'I'fi'    strema  Is  stated  to  be  forty  sKjuaro 
paces  ;  il  yards  are  meant,  it  will  be  very  nearly 
onc-tliird  of  an  acre.    The  corn,  cut  with  a  sickle, 
is  separated  from  the  straw  in  the  ancient  mode,  by 
tresdtn^  it  under  the  feet  «f  oauo  or  Inrses.  Fal. 
lowing  IS  practised,  and  manoieo' we  used*  thoogb 
die  small  quantity  of  ground  in  tillage  will,  of 
course,  rctidcr  it  unnecessary  to  cultivate  poor  soils, 
which  require  much  artificial  nourishment.    In  some 
few  part)>  of  Macedonia  and  Thes^'v    i  s  rt  of 
clumsy  car  witli  solid  wooden  whc«L  is  um^,  but 
every  where  else  wheel-Carriages  seem  to  be  un- 
known, produce  end  goods  of  all  kinds  being  car. 
ried  on  ttie  becks  of  bones. 


The  most  common  crops  are  wlieat,  barley,  maize,   <^  '' 
and  rye ;  besides  these,  oats  in  very  small  quanti^, 
rice  in  marshy  spots,  miUet,  i>ease,  beans,  tares^ 
sesamun,  and  aiiiae,witlioottoniind  tobacco.  Tur. 
"«P»*    "fa*d  at  ell,  are  confined*  to  gardens,  and 
potatoee  teem  to  be  entirely  nnknown.    The  corn, 
sown  in  November  or  February',      high  in  the 
begintiingof  March, aiutis  cut  in  May.  It  is  sometimes 
sown  m  Itttt-  jut  April,aiid  reajjcd  in  two  months.  After 
a  crop  of  barley,  cotton  is  sometimes  sown  and  reaped 
tbe  same  seaaoo.   The  sod  of  Attica  is  too  liAt  for 
wheat}  and  hcnoe  barley,  as  in  ancient  tim^it  still 
CK^  In  the  Ionian  isles,  and  probably 
in  we  raoister  parts  of  Greece,  wheat  is  protected 
from  the  efTects  of  heavy  dew>,  by  two  jKrsous 
dragging  a  long  rope  over  the  tieid,  so  as  to  shake 
the  husks.    In  the  rich  soils  of  Macedon,  U>  save 
tlie  wheat  from  being  injured  by  supor^Hmdaot 
nourishment,  it  la  aaoal  to  let  it  be  eaten  by  dieep 
car^  in  the  aeaaal^  a  pcwtioe  familiar  to  the  andent 
Gteekfl.   NotwiAstandlng  die  wretched  system  of 
culture,  tlie  produce  is  large.    The  most  fertile 
parts  are  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  B<voUu,  .Sicyon, 
Argos,   McMenia,  Arcadia,  and   Macedonia.  The 
soil  of  the  latter,  in  the  ophiioii  of  iieaujotu-,  is  su- 
{M  rior  even  to  that  of  Sicily.    An  arpent  •  of  this 
soil  usually  produces  firm  UtoSO  quintols  (h«ni> 
dred  weighu)  of  wheat   In  the  Arcadian  plains 
wheat  of  several  kinds  yields  1'2  for  l  ;  in  thoi<e  of 
Argos  10  for  1  ;  in  Eleuai^,  the  primitive  seat  ol 
agriculture,  and  in  Thessaly,  I--*  I'or  ].    'I'he  pro- 
duce of  good  soils,  generally  in  favourable  seasons, 
is  estimated  by  Mr  Hawkins  at  10  or  12  for  1 ;  md 
of  the  best  soils,  in  very  fovoucable  seaaona,  «t  ftoni 
15  to  18  for  1.   If  these  eatioMtes  are  well  found, 
ed,  considering  the  rude  system  of  cultivation,  they 
are  prooft  of  a  very  great  degree  of  fertility.  In 
England,  the  average  return  firom  the  sottl,  not- 
witli«iaiuiii}g  iui  highly  improved  agriculture,  is  be- 
lieved not  to  exceed  9  for  1.    The  very  best  soils 

iield  from  6  to  7  ooarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  weigh* 
Ig  from  24  to  S8  ttundred  wei|^t ;  Imt  fi-om  ordi- 
nasy  aoili^  the  •vcnge  produce  per  acre  is  only 
sibont  CO  or  CI  btunels,  weighing  (Votn  10  to  11 
hundred  weight  (In-pce  exports  corn  largely,  both 
to  {.'onstantinople  and  the  w  estern  parts  of  lairope.  + 
Greece,  abounding  in  mountains  covered  w  ith 
herbage,  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country ;  and  the 
management  uf  siteop  is  better  andaffMoodtfaan  die 
other  branches  of  rural  eooaMoy.  Hie  modem 
hreed%  faowover,  have  dedined  mueh  from  the 
ancient  in  beau^  and  value.  The  flesh  is  but  indiffer- 
ent, the  wool  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  weight  of 
the  sheep  is  only  from  SO  to  50  jxmnds.  The  Hocks 
of  Arcadia  and  Livadia,  especiaiky  those  which  teed 
upon  Parnassus,  are  considered  superior  to  the 
others.  A  bladi-wooUed  breed  is  veiy  T»»"'"^r 
IoOreooa>«>in  Spain,  dw  iio^  iwfrMefhMi  the 


•  An  arpent  is  nearly  equal  to  1  [  I'nglish  acre.    (Mentelle  et  M.dte  Brun,  Metrol.  Tab.  14.) 

t  B<-aujour,  Let.  i._v.  ;  I'ouqueville,  p.  45,  Chap.  xvii.  ;  Walpole,  p.  60,  S490,  a*i6.  150,  140;  Holland,  • 
S6,  504,  848,  48^  ;  Hobhouae,  p.  138,  1S5,  SiJ,  S54 ;  £tan'8  Surveu,  p.  iiOi  WUlianis,  II.  p.  354,  411  i 
ChOtt^  VI.  546,  VIL  m i  II.  81  j  Wbder  (Ed.  l9»y,    3SQ ;  Trmfb  ef  AnaeLCb^  lix. 
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inland  mountame  to  the  Um  viSkf»,  imr  tlM  tm,  at 

'  the  Rpproadi  of  winter.   Attended  by  the  owners, 

\ritli  their  «(-t-\  n  t-,  tin  v  comedown,  in  Ottober,  in 
va-it  number!-  tfic  li  v.  countrj",  where  they  enjoy 
the  right  of  p«  t^vr  i  n  der  the  Uw»  or  <ni>-t<iiii«  of 
the  empire,  and  tlie,v  return  to  the  hills  in  ApriL 
The  goats,  which  are  also  numerous,  are  «ham  aiaitg 
with  die  sheep,  and  their  hair  ia  made  inip  «m1eii,  \>aKh 
and  carpets.  The  flock*  are  guanled  ftnm  tke  wohee 
by  very  large  and  utrong  doga,  »w]>po«ieH  to  \h-  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  MoliwmRii  brred.  Attica, 
which  forms  only  the  fiftieth  p«rt  nf  (irerce,  h,-is 
been  stated  to  pa«waa  1(K),<km)  i^nnts,  aimI  60,000 
sheep,  about  one-tendl  part  of  n  hicfa  arc  kiBeJymp» 
\y.  And  vet  it  is  not  e»  much  a  piatonl  amntty  as 
Albania,  I*hocis,  or  Amdiii.  The  torn,  whkft  mn 
chiefly  u*ed  for  latxnirrng,  nniount  to  ulvttit  /?000  in 
.-\rticn:  the  cows,  principnlly  ke]jt  for  hrerditijf,  nr* 
rather  ienji  numerous.    Tin  i  l  'hi    MtM  v  i  nrc 

low  in  stature,  have  hmg  white  hair,  and  weigh 
from  300  to  406  pounds.  The  cows  there  give 
Hnle  milk,  and  an  aqpoeed  to  jacksUs,  wbidi  Imt 
ttwwy  tiw  teals,  and  to  aerpents,  ^sWdi  an  nid  to 

BUcK  rr.il V  AViodt  60O0  head  of  Cattle  are  con- 
miniifl  aiHuiiilly  111  the  Morea  ;  but  as  both  Turks 
and  Greeks  prefer  mutbin,  tlic  numSi  r  ot'  -lirr]i 
klDedis  incoraparably  greater.  A  ver>'  hne  breed 
.  is  fotmd  in  that  district  of  Albania  which 
ndfl  to  tiw  ancsent  Cbaaoiiw  and  vfIrA  Iim 
my  dcjivad  Hi  baaii^  Awa  dw  Mdant  bradi 
of  the  countrr,  celebrated  by  Artst^Ale,  JElian,  and 
othen.  fn  all  pftrt*  of  the  Morea,  buffaloes,  which 
are  ?iH:iil-oiii(  iin  inais,  with  fine  ikins,  are  used  in 
husbandry,  and  when  unht  for  hibour,  are  killed 
and  eaten.  The  horses  of  the  Morea  are  little  to  be 
admiicd  for  their  beaw^,  but  are  active  vigonwa, 
and  MR  fboted.  Tbm  asses,  which  aW  mmMroaa, 
iMft  Mali  and  mean,  are  uaed  «a  beasts  of  bvtden ; 
males  md  camels  are  emf^c^ined  hi  (he  same  capa* 
I'ty,  hut  the  latter  are  btwight  from  Asia,  and  we 
not  numeroiiN.    The  aimual  produce  of  Macedonia, 


m  wool,  is  estimated  hr  BtosuMMt  at  700.000  okes 
(a,uoo,000  pounds),     die  Morea,  by  PouqueviHe, ' 

at  1-^,800 quintal.H  (l,.i<TO,000  pmnd?!)  ;  and  it  seUs 
about  15  piastres  •(  1  Sd.  !)d.)  the  quiiitiil.  The 
.Vlorea  pro<lure«  annually  about  6fi,50i)  quintals  of 
cheese  (chiefly  tk-om  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats), 
wfaidl  sdb  at  7  piastres  the  quintal,  or  ab<nit  one 
fmnptr  pound.  lu  Attics  a  good  cow  it  wonh 
19  piaetree ;  a  good  ox,  fit  for  the  plough,  50  or  60 
piastrt^  ;  a  horse  for  carrying  burdens,  50  to  65  ; 
n  mule  for  riding,  I,'>0  to  200.  A  .shccp  sells  at 
.'i  piiLstres  ;  a  luinh  at  1  ^  ;  a  goat  at  31,  or  100  pans. 
Whtat  tiuctimtes  much  in  price,  but  naa  bcea  stated 
to  be  on  an  average  SI  piHtne  <6s-  lOd.)  tte  kOof 
or  btMhel^ 

CottHi  »  culriTated  Atnn  one  extfemky  of  Greece 

to  the  oUicr,  hut  on  Oiv  ;:r,  .i[  mIt  in  the  district 
of  Sere^  in  Maeedoiiia,  a  m  h  a  id  populous  plain 
w  atered  by  the  anci(  rit  Sf  \  i  ion,  and  wnUiiiiing  iKiO 
villages,  so  near  one  aiiutiier  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  Itfye  itng^Sng  town.  It  ia  •  more 
profitable,  bat  mdM  pvteandiia  «ttip  tfian  com  ; 
quiring  dear  awiiliiBev  oopiooa  dow%  and  light  raina^ 
to  make  it  succeed.  An  arpent  of  good  soil  produces 
from  900  to  ."iOO  oke«  (.550  to  S25  libs.)  of  cotton, 
^vhu!!,  va'aii  (i  Kt  a  piastre  the  oke,  i«  M-orth  from  200 
to  ^00  piastres.  But  the  price  varies  irom  |  to 
piastrea.  The  plain  of  Seres  alotie  produces  70,000 
balaa,  or  aaven  mtUiona  of  okot  of  oetton,  of  vliidi 
M^OOO  bales  are  exported.  CanaidefBUe  qoMitidea 
are  alao  raised  in  the  ancient  Chakidioe  (another  di»> 
triot  of  Maoedomia),  in  Thessal^,  BoMtia,  aikd  the  Mo> 
rea.  Tiie  annual  ptr^Hlnrt  nt  the  last,  according  to 
Pouquertik,  in  only  if)/}00  dies,  «xclusive  of  two 
cargoes  exported,  j 

Tobacco,  tbou^  mtrodMod  into  Tariu^  oniy^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  aovonteentb  oaituiy,  m  hmt 
ft  buniy  in  usuveraal  use.  It  is  cidtivated  «a  a  OR^T 
narrow  scale  in  the  south  of  Greece,  but  to  a  coMi- 
Jpfililr  t-v'.cT't  i:i  ^'li.iiii.i  jilid  Macedonia,  .inil  of  a 
quality  mud)  oitceuted.     I  he  1  urkiiih  plaitt  hi  not. 


*  Tke  pitolre  M  cqjinl  to  40  po^  a>d     pBM  ia  ai|^  to  3  aipret. 

TIm  nlae  of  ^  pjaatu^  from  Ao  |ir<^|ioMiro  debowwim  of  the  Tarkisli  coin,  ha*  been  contiiraiOy 

sinking ;  and  it  is  besides  liable  to  floctaatKMU  from  Tariation»  In  the  rate  of  ej^ch.-mge.  Dr  ChaiKller,  in 
his  time  (1764),  reckoned  the  piartre  worth  ««.  6d.  English.  Jk'aujour  *«ys,  that  in  bin  time  to 
17<t7),  its  intrinsic  value  wn*  '?s  ^ohk  i  if-  vii  ;,  but  its  value  in  exohange  was,  on  an  aven;;;''.  mIh'T.  i* 
nuoms  (Is.  tijti.)  l>r  Clarke  (1800)  represent',  jt  a*  worth  Is.  4d.  Mr  Hobhouse  {iUOy)  saySj  that  wb«a 
the  exchange  is  at  par,  17j  piaiftres  are  equal  to  one  ]>oitnd,  which  gives  Is.  1  ^d.  for  its  value.  Dr  Hol- 
land (1812)  generally  reckons  the  piaotra  abont  la.  Id. ;  and  Mr  WiUiaato  (1817)  makes  it  worth  no  taart 
than  id.  hi  enbaBge.  In  the  cnlcnlatianaiadiia  artid^  the  piaalne  aM  generally  tnmed  into  English 
momy,  at  thevahie  ast^^ned  to  tbem  by  tfao  aHtbor  frosn  whom  tbeftotaarotokai^aMlirbeRtbefiwteam 
varioas  author*.  Is.  Sd.  ia  taken  as  die  meao  raiue. 

+  Aecording  t<i  I'.i-iLiiMMi  (I  el  \\\\  .),  i;  i  pi-i  rs  —  4^  kilo»  of  Con,stantint>ple  ;  and  one  quarter  being 
equal  to  1.83  s^ticri*,  i«!u:>utd  in-  vquni  to  b.7b  kiloK.  Tlie  iukt,  tl)«reiare,  is  to  the  Winchester  bushel  as 
to  to  17  ;  but,  judging  by  the  weight,  the  kilo  (3S  okes  or  60  Iba.)  should  bo  very  nearly  the  aane  as  ths 
wheat  bushel,  which  wetgfas  from  56  to  6*  pound* ;  and  Dr  Sibthorpe  reckons  8|  kiloo  equal  to  a 
quarter.  (Walpole,  145.)  it  ia  prrtaMa  the  f^aoiaiiial  aMOWaa  are  not  very  conaiafrtirMionpaiwJwr; 
but  tiio  latlar  cakidatian  appaara  dm  inova  aooonla^  and  «c  mqr,  thgreferc,  with  gnat  pwpaiety,  ladnn 
tile  kOoeqad  to  tiie  tauU. 

t  R.  anjour.  T^.  ▼.;  Paiqiwvjlla, tlN^  «Al  j  t¥ntb  af  ilMdHMi^  Ck^  lis.;  HMm^  tttf ;  Wdpalek 
141-4,  ti6,  iga. 

f  Bm^ow,  Utii.;  FwnM»iiii,  «tlj  flaUand.  ssr.iM. 
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i  'O wever,  M  pungent  u  duit  of  Anerfcis  umI  httktf 
tiMpmbwmnwtoiwdiiDiiuiUBg^.  1lM4|aMtti^ 
mmuilly  MnMd  in  Ifaotcbim  mw  wiHwHted  by 

Rffliijour  (between  1787  «nd  1797)  at  100,000 
tMlo<i,  or  lU, 000,000  oke«.  valued  at  4,000,000  pi- 
n.''Uff>.  It  (KH'iipied  about  one-ei{{hth  of  the  cultivated 
mnl,  and  affordeil  i«iip{iort  to  it0,000  Tnrkiah  &tniiies. 
One  half  of  the  quantity  raited  was  exported  to 
Emt,  Bwbuy,  and  Italy.  In  1812,  the  annual 
prndMR,  M  Mtod  to  Dr  HoUand.  «nty  ttcm 
.rvooo  to  «o/)00  bales.  (BMq|a«r,Let.iii.ji  HollnMl, 
S29 ;  HoWio»>iw,  15.) 

The  olive  is  t  ultivated  thrtnig'Jiout  Grtece  jfene- 
rally,  but  that  nt'  AtticH  is  still  diHtiiipiiNhrd  a«  in 
OKient  tiiMMJ  In'  its  miperior  excellence.  It  requires 
a  dry  soil,  a  aheHered  nituution,  and  a  warm  expo- 
sure ;  and  in  therefore  not  adapted  to  the  rich,  moiat 
pkhM  4f  Bcrotia  and  Thiimly.  The  tnt  givw  firuk 
tw^dftli  year,  srtWm  tt  fbil  v^pmr  riioat  'A* 
twentieth,  and,  when  nnt  exposed  to  frost,  is  so  dw- 
mWe,  that  the  prc»eiit  olives  of  Palestine  are  believed 
to  date  from  the  Cniwdeti.  An  arpent  of  ordinary 
olive  ground  will  uouriah  120  tree»,  each  of  whidi 
vfelds  in  good  yeara  80,  but  in  avenwe  yearg  10 
Wmdi  pModa*  of  «tt,  and  M  tiiit  adla  at  6  •?  • 
Ipam  liie  paund»  Ike  wfaok  vdm  «f  dM  pradnct  la 
aboot  L.  1 S  SterHw.  AlSiea  vicUt  aimuiUy  of  this 
oil  2,400.000  potmow,  of  whien  thT«»jrourth«  are  ex> 
|»r»rted.  It  Ik  at  jirrMcnt,  a.^  it  wan  in  un  Imt  (ime«, 
the  atapie  pniduce  of  the  oountry  ;  the  tree  wag  in- 
deed considered  aa  a  apecial  gift  IVotn  the  godn ;  and 
ita  eoltivation  waa  flwwred  by  peculiar  protection 
aad  «Beouragemfln^  m  tkt  back  as  the  reign  of  Ce- 
crops.  The  Moks,  «omdiw  ta  Pfn^pnrill^  jriaUa 
5,570,000  pound*  «f       'nut  mtmot  of  Ae  fr»» 

dace  of  Albania  and  other  di»trict8  ia  not  knn\m  If 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients  is  well  founded,  tliut  the 
olive  doe-^  not  thrive  at  a  great  dietancT  ti  .  ui  (In  m\h. 
it  may  be  presumed  that  tfaiepkMitation!>  in  the  interior 
of  the  cniHttyare  leaa  noKWraat  than  on  tfaecoaat.  f 
ViBM  an  oddnHad  on  a  mmU  acak  in  Awiaij 
Alliaida,  Thmily,  and  in  hmmK  af  Iha  dhteiiAi  af 
Oreece,  but  without  the  skill  and  refinement  whidl 
the  ancients  had  introduced  into  this  branch  of  rural 
fKTonorny.  l)r  Clarke  i  .er,  observed  »cnne  vine- 
yarda  on  Parnassii*,  which  were  managed  with  much 
care  and  neatness,  and  i^brded  excellent  winea.  In 
geaaiai,  the  Greek  wfaw,  owin^  tn  the  reain  and 
ome  mixed  wMt  it,  hu  m  unpalatable  harahneea. 
Psoqnenlle  eathnatea  the  ptvdaoe  «f  tfw  MoMar  in 
wine  and  brandy,  at  SS,900  barr^,  «^  SO  tkm  eadr, 
or  about  5jO,000  gallonn.  If  the  vincvur  1*  sre  not 
more  extensive  in  other  quarters,  the  wltok*  jjrodttce 
of  till'  ('..inn'.rv  nju'-.'.  lie  ■  rn'; n isiderable.  | 

The  apectes  of  ^*P''  ^^'^taiiMt^V^S^'' 


dM  MoNa  and  the  Ionian  ialca,  though  believed  not 
to  fee  bdlgmwn  in  theae  co«ntriea.  It  i  ~ 
tite  greatnt  perftctton  along  the  souAem  chorea  of 

the  Coriiithiiin  Gulf,  on  wdiie  ]Kiint><  of  the  opposite 
coast,  and  in  C'ephalonia,  Ith;ic«,  and  Zante.  Beau- 
jcnir  thinks  it  was  broujfiit  rrom  Xuxok  about  1580; 
and  it  muat  tlteretbre  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancienta  on  the  continent.  It  aaecneda  beat  in  plains 
near  the  sea,  with  a  waatem  acpaaaiia,  and  ffttttn  a 
dry  light  ^ong  soiL  Tb*  naan  Mniial  pmdiMe  of 
the  Morea  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  poanda,  of 
which  8,000.000  are  exported  to  the  western  parts 
of  Kurope,  chiefly  to  Britain.  They  are  sold  at  80 
piaMtre^  the  thnuaand  pound<i,  including  duties  and 
expence*,  ^vhich  add  <k)  or  70  /wr  cetit.  to  the  firat 
coat.  Fatrass  ia  the  centre  of  tiiitt  trade.  (Beaujour, 
Let.  viii.) 

Madder  jpMW  vid  ill  abiindano^  but  ia  «n  gUect 
ef  calUfatMNi  in  die  oMist  pbuns  of  Bcmda,  wnere 

1200  sacks  (of  275  lb*.  eactO  jin  r.iiaed,  of  which 
700  are  eon»umcd  in  Greece  m  ii\  t  isig  spun  cotton, 
and  the  other  5O0  n <  f\pi)ii('<i  The  produce  of 
vermilion  frnni  the  Kermes  i^nsi-ct  i»  eonaiderablei 
The  canton  of  Livadia  fumiahea  6OOO  okea,  and  the 
Morea  okaa,  vabwd  &wm  6 1»  8  fjaafem  dia 

aite.   A  ]iai*iaaKpoMid.| 

The  mulberry  tree  ia  bewniiag  an  object  o£  in> 
erensfnfr  importance  in  Greece,  and  the  produce  of 
nilk  1*  cii^i.  Iff  able-  The  districts  that  take  the 
lettd  lii  ilan  branch  of  industry  ore  Elia,  Thessaly,  and 
Ma^e*ia,  now  Zagora.  It  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the 
women.  The  annual  produce  of  the  Morea  in  silk  is 
about  79^  ebes; tfaat ofZi^a  25,000  okes;  which 
aellaat  15  or  IS  piaMsMi  dia  aba.  Apartcf  the  silk 
afllMSMlr  is  sent  •eraMdiewowMainateAlbania.il 
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Thr  [uaiiiiifi  nicnt  of  b:x>"=  is  an  object  of  consider-  Hoa^* 
.■"tjlf  Mti'iition.  rills  brancd  <>i  rndustry  is  even  *o 
tMr  liivoiu"ed  by  tin  l  iirks,  tli.it  ii;v  c-N,  under  a  regu- 
lation of  Sc^iman  11.  are  not  seiiiable  in  payment 
of  taxes.  Honey  is  abundant  in  every  part  of 
and  AlfaiiuB,  baft  ibat  af  Moaaft  Hjnnetitoa  atU 
naintaina  ita  ancient  prnMndaanoe.  HunmtakMf 
tranaparent,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Beaujour,  i.K 
atijierior  to  the  b«st  honey  in  France.  I'here  ar* 
abmit  :ii»(>i>  liivea  on  this  ]iir:iiii>t,iin ,  aMil  lii, 000  in 
the  whole  of  Attica,  which  yield  300,000  pound*  of 
fauoej,  and  24,000  ponnda  wax.  About  one^tenA 
in  ooaaaaaed  within  the  eonntry ;  the  rest  ia  export* 
edi  Yhm  hanejp aellii  at  8  <h-  10  paras  the  pound; 
die  wax  at  a  piastre.  The  peodHaa  «f  the  MoNa  kk 
Inmey,  judging  from  Poaquerlle'a  tMe,  does  not 
nitii  f)  .x(tt;l  nne-half  of  that  of  Attica.  IT 

i  he  truil  trees  which  grow  in  the  fielda  or  gardens  Pnih  Tim. 
of  Greece,  besides  the  viii  ■  .hihI  ttic  f  live,  arc  the  aU 
mood^jomcpM^^  oraqge,  leni«iiB,  citron,  *T»ii»t^ 


*  The  Frendi  pound  ia  to  the  English  pound  avoirdupois  aa  100  to  92. 

t  Bcuijotir,  Let  Tii.  ;  Pouqucvillc,  469  ;  Frar.  of  Anach.  Chap.  lix. ;  Theophr.  Hui.  PLiiU.  VI. 
1  CUrke,  VII.  254  j  llolknd,  212  ;  Hobhouse,  91  ;  PouqueviUe,  462  ;  2V«ti.  of  Anach.  Chap.  lix. 

•  ■eainottr.  Let.  ix.  x ;  PoaqueviHe,  462. 

H  Beaigoar,  Let.  xi  j  Vtn%fmtMk»,  U90,4fi»}  HaUand,  S4». 
9  Bw^ovr,  Letvi;  FtpoqiMfille^Mijdiljr'"'  * 
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Ctrrte.  of  .\  irnrr  cw.miTi  kind.  The  date  grow»,  but  does 
^-^^  iiot  hear  fiuit.  The  proeen'!  of  eaprificstion ,  or  ex- 
)>(isinp  the  fig  to  Im'  puiirtiirod  by  inserts,  wliirh  i» 
minutely  de«erib«-il  by  I'Uny,  i«  »uU  »n  use,  and  is 
thought  to  improv  e  tlie  fruit  greatly.  The  garden- 
ing of  the  Gneka  ia  badly  cimilticte4»  ond  many  of 
iBhmr  Units  want  dM  t4di  flavour,  «liich  mif^t  be 
given  them  by  the  art  of  eriffrafting.  Their  melons, 
water  melon*,  and  jpourtlH,  are  excellent,  and  form  a 
considernbte  jiart  nt"  the  siibni-ti  r  >  c  i  1  'he  inhabit- 
ants, 'i  lieir  culinary  vepetable  s,  of  -\*liich  they 
have  no  great  varie^,  are  spinagc,  artichokes,  cab- 
iMgea,  caoUflowert,  cainiu,  bean.s,  lettiice,  celery. 
The  finiests  pradooe  the  oalc,  kermes-oak ,  cork-ti«e« 
pine,  larch,  ash,  plane,  aloe,  wild  olive,  the  sweet 
chemut,  whose  fruit  is  tl>c  temporary  food  of  Ae 
people  in  narmy  part*,  the  Fra.rlniu  omnx,  or  ash 
which  yi«*Irls  ninnna,  tlie  turpentine  pine,  various 
treeo  nnil  planU  which  yield  dyes  and  a  vast  V»* 
nety  of  flowers  and  ammatics.  * 

The  wildanhnals  of  Giwoe  sk?,  the  bear,  wolf, 
lynx,  wild  cat,  wild  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  wild  goat, 
badger,  martin,  fox,  hare,  jackall,"  weasel,  and  hedge- 
hog. The  bears  are  rarely  seen  ;  but  the  wolvei.-  are 
numerous ;  and  tc»  guard  the  fliK'k*  and  cattle  tri>m 
their  rsN'aires,  pjcaX  nunib«'rs  oi'  dogs,  of  a  powerful 
and  fierce  breed,  are  kept  all  over  the  country.  The 
pesnnt  who  kills  a  wolf  is  rewarded,  not  u.«  in  tiie 
time  «f  Srion,  oat  of  the  puUic  fonds,  but  by  a 
•man  volnntaiy  eumrtbwUon.  Haies  an  very  a- 
bimdant  ;  hut  they  are  nc<t  tnuch  hunted  except  by 
the  Gre<'k<.-.  Thi'  nicth<Kl  of  calling  iiares,  or  caus- 
ing them  n]iproach  the  li  n  t.  r  l.y  a  pavtinilar 
and  then  shooting  them,  is  practised. 

Of  birds,  there  are  very  large  vultures,  various 
species  of  lUeoiti  and  omh,  the  cnckook  roller,  king's 
fiiher,  dttcka  iaf  several  Idnds,  the  doraeMic  goose 
and  turkey,  the  stork,  which  arrives  at  Athens  in 
March  and  departs  in  August,  partridges  numerous, 
^'  li  1  oigeons,  qnnils,  snij)ejf,  teal,  blackbirds,  the 
gokUiiich,  nightingale,  the  beccalica,  a  very  gatail 
bird,  the  swaUow,  martin,  &c. 

The  teas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  alMund  with  a  variety 
offish,  and  the  phoca  is  ftamd  on  the  coast,  t 
AM  sad  The  medtanic  arts  are  iMCaissirify  in  a  nide  statt 
Mssufct.  IB  Greece,  though  the  vices  of  the  g  o  venimeiK  do 
not  operate  so  injiuriously  niiun  'hrui  ii]inn  agri- 
rnhtire.  Numbers  and  union  give  a  cerUm  degree 
of  security  to  the  artizans  of  town?,  ■«  hich  the  rural 
inhabitants  cannot possew  Tint,  on  Uic  otlier  hand, 
these  arts  can  onlj  flourit,h  when  they  are  bottomed 
«n  imowledgegencraUy  diffused  ;  and  when  entirely 
separated fWim  S(!*entiflc|ninciples,  they  unavoidably 
degener.ntc  into  empirical  processe-t,  which  are  con- 
tinued liy  stTiile  imitation.  Accidental  circum- 
(itances  innv  improve  some,  and  j)revent  otherN  tVoni 
retrogradmg ;  but  they  are  nut  mt  connected  as  to 
advance  equdly,  or  ca^T  forward  each  other.  This 
is  elbviousljr  the  esse  in  Unece.   Saoaeof  thendsr 


iTirchanic  arts  have  been  crr.itcti  or  preserved  by  Cnaa 
the  indispensable  wants  ol"  Mtcietv  ;  other*  have  been 
imported  to  nnnistrr  to  the  luxury  oi'  the  great  ;  and 
a  few  seem  to  be  fragments  saved  trom  the  wreck  of 
former  hnowledge.  Hence  trades  and  professions, 
equally  niirissaiji^neamcised  with  mj  different  de- 
grees  of  dtill,  and  secfatobekngtodiMrent  stages  of 
social  life.  On  the  other  band,  travellers  somctimo  luir- 
lead  us,  by  not  sufficiently  attetMiing  to  the  fact,  that 
the  h(lu^ellllld-flt^niture  ol"  the  Turkd  or  Creekh,  and 
the  impkntents  and  accomniodatifMia  required  for 
every  situation  and  emploj-ment,  areftnmd  aioqik^ 
oonspared  with  oata.  Works,  however,  are  ewcBled 
tequiriiyiBttdi  nore  slull  thjm  tnany  oAn,  the  wait 
of  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  mark  of  her* 
barism.  The  agents  nf  the  British  smbossador  could 
not  procure  a  wli-  i  i  ;!  i:.ri  or  a  ladder  in  Ai:ii;i^; 
but  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
inhabit  a  mountainous  country,  with  steep  unpaved 
roads,  have  soue  faseon  fiir  employii^  pack -hones 
instwid  of  wlwl  umisat»  as  we  did  in  .^cutlsad 


silly  or  seventy  SW  sgo  ;  and  if  the  tradesmen 
who  eonstmct  the  nsosques,  the  baths,  and  the 

]i.'il,M.'f  -  i!!"rl  ;'  iMicha*,  would  not,  or  ^-liuLI  mmI  ii:.'il-:e 
a  cart  or  a  Udder,  it  was  certainly  nol  ijuiu  v. iiii  of 
skill,  but  want  of  practice. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the  manufactures 
and  mechanic  arts  of  Greece  with  those  of  England 
or  Fnoee ;  bat  th^  are  probabljr  little  if  atall  aw 
ftrior  to  Aoae  «f  Himgary  or  Pohnd.  In  the  viU 
lages  and  small  towns,  c.-Lr]H-nter!t  uh'  no  otiier  initM> 
ments  than  a  saw,  a  hammer,  and  a  hatchet  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  large  cliie«  th.it  gouges  .•uul  clii.sels,  tor 
making  mortices,  are  empioyed.  ArttKts,  however, 
and  tradesmen,  are  found  capable  of  constructing 
water  and  wind-mOls,  and  InukiiBg  bridges.  The 
churches  and  mosqvss  are  oAan  sabatatttad^  boitt 
and  well  finished,  though  designed  in  bad  taste. 
The  palaces  of  the  pachas  are  generally  executed  in 
a  very  humptuous  style:  they  are  beautiluUy  wains- 
cotted,  liave  marble  floors  sometimes  inlaid,  are 
adorned  with  good  carved  work  and  gilding,  with 
paintings  not  at  all  despicable,  and  with  varioas  de> 
corations,  which  would  be  thought  handscme  even 
ia  the  west  of  fiinope.  The  baths,  fountains,  and 
aepnldiral  monimients,  also  display  some  good  ar- 
chitecture In  '^^otii,  \\  <  i.'ses,  it  i.s  i>rubable  these 
works  are  executtil  loi  t  ign  artintii.  Ships  of  con- 
siderable burden  are  built  at  Hydra  and  Spechia. 
i  here  are  goldsmiths  ainoug  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
who  can  oonibine  dw  metals,  and  execute  devices 
neatly  emm|^  t^MHi  fwoid-bdu  and  scshbardi^ 
though  their  workmaaddp  u  infaier,  ra  tasle  of  de> 
sign  and  delicacy  of  execution,  to  lliat  of  F.nglidl 
and  French  artists.  Knives  and  I'orks  arc  made  at 
Athen.'i ;  daggers,  and  oUier  articles  of  armoury,  at 
Mi^trn.  Cu>od  potterv,  resembling  the  ancient  in 
puritv,  brightness,  and  elegance,  is  made  at  T  ariM 
The  iNMldles*  Imdin,  and  hoosiiv*  of  the  Turkic  sue 


•  Pouqueville,  Chap,  xvii.;  Hobhouse,  R{>,  2-'"  F-  r  an  account  of  tli  -  pi  mts  of  QliiBW^  SSe  a  Pliferby 
Dr  Sibthorpe  in  Walpole's  Memoir t  rt(ating  (o  European  and  Atiattc  Turkey,  |>.  iSS^ 

t  Walpele,  7S— 77 ;  OMndler,  1«6;  Pouvmrille,  Chap.  vnU 
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well  aude,  According  to  their  faahton^  and  ekgnflj 
embroidered.  The  Oreeke  peint  id  imoa,  \lf  • 
pecaliur  prooeOT,  end  are  piwwwd  at  m  meuad 

of  painting  in  wax,  and  fixing  tite  colours  with 
heat,  which  haa  been  thought  to  be  sabstantially 
the  same  with  the  ancient  encaustic  painting.  'I'he 
fabrication  of  images  of  saints  is  a  considerable 
branch  of  manufacture.    They  are  formed  mechanic 
cally  from  a  model  or  prototype,  which  is  handed 
down  irora  father  to  son  ;  and  hence  the  remarkable 
tmiformily  of  fcetnre  in  these  tnu^.   The  Greeks 
of  Janlna,  ind  other  places,  emlirotder  mrdl  on  Btafb 
of  various  kinds ;  and  ihv  artizans  of  Lariaaa,  Jani- 
na,  and  Sjilonicii,  have  long  excelled  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Turkey  k  ather.    .S^iap  is  niadf  at  TrijKjIotJta  ; 
the  ait  nf  dyeing  is  practised  in  many  places  with 
much  liUni ;  and  in  purticttbur»  Ae  secret  of  giving  m 
fiat  red  nriour  to  cotton  wm  Ipng  oanfined  to  uie 
Oieeke  et  Tbetwaly,  though  now  known  botik  in 
France  and  Enfil  ind.    The  cloth  manu&ctures  of 
Greece  are  chieHy  of  s  coarse  kind  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  but  they  embrace  also  Home  articles  of  a 
finer  description  for  exportation.    A  silken  robe,  of 
very  delicate  net- work,  made  in  Greece,  is  believed 
bv  Ben^ur  to  be  the  same  aort  of  fabric  as  the  an> 
CUnk  game  of  Cot,  or  ehlk    air,  except  that  the  let- 
ter WW  mac^e  of  linen.    Ten  thousand  of  these  are 
annnally  exported  from  Salon  ica  to  other  parts  of 
Turkey.    Shawls  for  turbans,  serjjcs,  velvets,  satins, 
and  various  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  are  made  at  Tor- 
n.ivoa,  in  The'^saly,  at  Tripolitza,  in  the  Nforca,  or 
Other  places.    The  carpets  of  Salonica,  tlioogh  infe> 
lior  to  Ihoae  of  Smyrna  in  brilliance  of  colour,  are 

3 ml  in  qoalitVf  and  are  much  est4>emed  in  tlie  west 
Eorape.  OrwooUenB,  the  principal  mamdhcturea 
consist  of  coarse  fabrics,  cjilled  abaU,  use!  for  clothitif; 
by  the  peasantry,  and  of  carpet*  or  cloaks ;  an  arti- 
cle in  universal  u.w  among  tlie  Albanians,  and  also 
in  ^eat  demand  among  the  mariners  of  the  Levant. 
These  are  chiefly  made  by  the  Wallachians,  and 
odior  inhabitants  of  the  nioiintaiiieaa  parts  of  Alba- 
nia»  Theaialy,  and  Maeedonb.  But  the  species  of 
mannfitctnre  whidi  probably  employs  the  greatest 
number  of  hands,  is  the  spinning  and  dyeing  of  cot- 
ton yam.  TtiThessaly  and  Macedonia,  2(),(X)0  hales, 
nr  5,500,000  pounds  of  cotton,  are  Kpuii  aunualiy. 
The  large  village  of  Ampelakia,  which  overlumgs 
the  defile  of  Tempe.  containing  4000  inhabitants,  is 
cntinly  snppoitea  bv  diis  manufacture ;  and  it  focms 
Out  most  conaidefabw  bnaeh  of  industry  in  Tflcn«i> 
voc,  Lariwa«  Pharsalna,  and  in  all  the  vinngeson  die 
dcc!fvitip.«  of  O.-uai  and  Pdion.  Of  the  yarn,  a  larj^e 
proportion  is  sent  to  (iernmny.  In  general,  the  in;i- 
niifiu-turcs  of  (Greece  are  carried  on  by  mere  n:aiiual 
labour,  without  combination,  and  without  the  aid  of 
machinery  ;  and,  considering  the  dimdvantages  they 
labour  under  f^om  these  circumstances,  it  is  rather 
natter  of  surprise  that  they  are  so  eitensive.  The 
moat  indostrims  pKorineea  an  Thsaaaly,  Maoedonia, 


Albania,  the  Morea,  Attica,  and  Livadia.  The  Gr«K«. 
westera  part  of  Boeotia,  with  Pbocisj  Locxis^  JjyJjt^  ^^'v'^ 
and  Acamania,  are  totally  destitute  of  manofiietnrea.* 
Physic  is  ptactised  partly  by  Greeks  wlio  have 
received  some  education  in  luly,  and  (utrtly  by 
Italians.  Many  of  them,  iiowever,  have  recci\'c<l 
no  education  at  ail,  but  arc  adventurers,  who, 
having  failed  in  trade,  put  on  the  Frank  ludiiit, 
which  all  the  phymciano  wear,  and  eommenoe 
fsnctWoiiags.  with  a  few  exceptiiMU^  thaj  an  tat.* 
transit  tsnoniit  and  pnaodicedj  sod  fheirpncliae 
is  linulsdto  the  use  dt  Ueedtng,  and  a  very  Aw  n» 
medies:  if  tfu-  (li-ca.se  doe.x  not  yield  to  these,  the  pa- 
pas Ucalk'tl  m,  iiitil  recourse  i»  liad  to  exorcism,  iiur- 
gery  is  chieffy  in  the  hands  of  the  Albanians,  who 
have  skill  enough  to  reduce  firactures  and  di'tlfffa- 
tions,  bat  never  attempt  ampataligni^  or  other  ope> 
MtioDS  of  any  difficult,  t  • 

Greece,  deeply  indnrted  on  three  aides  by  arms  of  cootiDCK*. 
the  sea,  encircled  by  numerous  islands,  and  having 
its  inland  communications  obstructui  by  uiounuins, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  a  commercial  coun- 
try ;  and,  frout  various  causes,  its  farei|pi  trade  haa 
suffered  less  from  the  wretched  poli^  of  its  govern'* 
ment  than  either  its  agriculture  far  mamtnctutii^ 
The  foreign  merchant  ^ways  aaaume^  in  a  certain 
dsgre^tbscbaraettrof  adtiacDof  the  world:  Ha- 
ving his  capital  sosttered  over  many  countries,  only 
a  small  part  is  within  tlii  jra.^p  ol'  tyraniiicni  ruler-) 
at  one  spot  ;  and,  whui  oppressed  or  disturbed,  iie 
nui,  with  f;reater  case  tliaii  any  other  person,  trans- 
fer liig  wealth  and  industry  to  atome  other  place  where 
they  will  be  more  secure.  Originally,  the  commerce 
of  Greece  waa  canied  on  almost  enturely  hr  Ace^gn- 
crs,  whom  Ifae  Ttirkish  government  Ibund  Ksdf  com- 
pelied  to  treat  witli  sonic  de;jfrec  of  re-'pect  :  in  I  ttse 
firceks,  w!i()  have  latterly  engaged  in  it,  |»iiftlv  by 
procuring  protections  from  foreign  powers,  .and 
partly  from  the  force  of  custom,  have  insensibly  ac- 
qiiir«l  a  shore  of  the  consideration  and  the  privilege* 
enjoyed  by  the  class  to  which  th^  belong.  What 
contributes  perhaps  still  more  to  Aeir  aeuuitjp  ii^ 
that  th^  are  esmtpted  from  any  immediate  collision 
of  mterest  with  the  Turks,  who,  from  the  aversion 
to  foreigners,  arising  out  of  their  rcligioui<  bigotry, 
almost  entiri'ly  abandon  commfrdal pursuits.  The  on- 
ly exception  to  tiiis  is,  that  the  Beys  and  Paellas,  with 
the  usual  short-sif^ted  cupidity  of  despotic  power,  . 
have  monopolised  in  manyoaasa  dm  saloef-die  most 
OoaaideFBbM  articles  of  enpor^  sudl  as  com  and  oil 
(Holhnd,  84,  S88),  and  they  Imve  of  course  greatly 
cr.xmjwd  the  growth  of  these  branches  of  trade. 
The  GreeLs  are  gifted  in  a  peculiiir  degree  with 
the  practical  sagacity  and  address  reipiired  for  coi|. 
ducting  mercantile  transactions;  and  finding  the 
|Mths  to  distinction,  apd  the  poimitof  national  eb- 
jccta,  dosed  against  them,  their  activity  and  eater* 
priae  daw  maee  abandandy  into  the  chaansl  of 
The  nun  himi^ht 


•  Beaujour,  Let.  i.  ii.  xiv.  xv.  xvi. ;  ThomUni.  Ifi— 98  ;  Clarke,  \l.  273,  SSOj  VII.  344 ;  Hebiioiise,  T5, 
69 ;  Eton,  asa ;  Holland,  123,  ISS,  i65,  S88  ;  rouqueville,  I'Uap.  wii. 
t  rowqaerille,  194;  Hobhoute,  CS5 ;  HoIUnd,  lU. 
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hmis«9  mgtged  in  the  tnAe  of  Greece,  by  the  flucta- 
ations  «nd  revolutions  in  the  weit  of  Europ«,  dorii^ 
the  but  thirty  \fiiri.  h:is  tlirown  .i  t'reat  (x>rt»on 
of  it  into  the  hands  oi  the  Greeks  Oiemseivcs.  (I'ouque- 
ville,  S07-)  And  the  annihilation  of  the  cnsmnerce 
of  Wnaee,  SfMUij  and  Italj,  for  a  loof  periad*  by 
tiM  aaecndancy  cf  Ihe  Brititk  narinc^  §Km  th* 
Greek  tiadan  •  tmr  and  extraordinary  impwIaiWB 
as  neutrals.  At  present  there  are  individuu  Irauaes 
af  this  nation  whii  Inn.  c  Iwandvcs 0*1  iil i' MiL-d  'in  tbrcr 
or  four  of  the  chief  conunerrial  town*  ui  t-  urope, 
and  their  ships  make  voyages  ax  far  as  America. 
WMiin  this  Mfiod,  too^  thaamall  barren  rocks  of 
Hydra  and  %«du^  «ff  tha  eaait  af  ArgoUs,  hare 
bacona  Aa  aaala  af  an  tortMHiva  Md  fr'wf'tM'y 
cuunaei'ce,  and  ha»«  tiaeti  suddenly  to  estnurdinary 
wealth.  Tn  1818,  the  forinn- Ii.nl  C5,rinn  [i.Tinhit- 
ants,  entirely  supported  by  trade,  wuii  alxjal  thre« 
huntlre<l  trading  vessels,  some  of  them  as  larfje  n* 
500  tons.  *  The  larger  vessels  arc  generally  built  at 
Fiunte.  Funds  are  supplied  for  fitting  them  out  by 
c^fitJtita  landing  in  ttieiilaii4»  wlw  bave  acquired 
foHiiBa*  ki  tmd^  and  land  out  their  money  at  10, 
15,  or  20  ftrr  emit.  The  captain  is  generally  a  prin- 
cipal owner,  and  every  person  on  board,  duwn  to 
thf  cabin  boy,  has  a  share  in  the  K|>eculation.  (  Hol- 
land, 434.)  The  Hydriotes  have  purchiLM-d  the 
right  of  election  AeW  mm  amiUliili  ii  trnm  tlu' 
Parte,  and  tbqr  ionc  jreart  ago  aiqpandad  Usa  tbwb- 
HUid  pooada  in  biriUhv  their  hmwi  f Hab> 
house,  p.  599-)  Spechia  approaches  to  Hydra  in 
commercial  importance,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  small  islands  which  hnvr  acquired  considera- 
tion by  their  trade.  The  same  cau^Ms  wbidi  riU!>«d 
those  places  to  consequence,  created  a  new  trade  of 
a  vary  singular  kind  at  the  port  of  Salontca.  Colo- 
afad  goods,  when  the  usual  rharania  by  which  they 
irara  adiained  to  tha  cantiinmtinm  closed  in  isiu, 
ISIt,  and  iSlt,  w«r>  amt  to  Saltmica  by  sea,  and 
thcTic4.'  fiirwardtHl  overland  to  Vienna,  by  a  route  of 
^00  miles  in  length.  The  goods  were  transjvorted 
an  horseback  ;  the  jinimey  generally  occupied  thirty- 
five  days,  and  the  ex  pence  was  supposed  to  add 
about  100  per  cenl.  to  the  irapott  priea  of  the  arti- 
daaatSaknioa.  In  1812, thntycaigoaacnic direct. 
AoBi  England  to  ftdamaa^  bendee  a  etdl  gteateF 
number  fronj  Malta  and  (libraltar,  and  cavalcades  of 
a  thoUMnd  horses  sometimes  set  out  at  once  for  (>er- 
iiijiiiv  (Holland,  p.  S^.S.)  This  trade  would  of 
course  cease  with  the  war ;  but  the  capital  it  has 
created,  and  the  Mimulus  it  has  given  to  tlie  indus- 
try of  Gre^,  will  Iced  to  new  cntarpriMa.  The 
Oradca  have  hi  fact  a  large  fiddferaxartian.  They 
conduct  not  only  the  commerce  of  their  own  coun- 
try, but  that  of  nearly  the  whole  Turkish  empire, 
except  what  is  in  iIk  fuindg  of  foreigners.  Their 
vessels  are  found  tradiug  in  Egypt,  Syria,  AaIm 
Minor,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Mannora ;  and 
avaat  mnibar  of  imiiU  craft     anoqg  the  ialande 


of  tlie  Ardiipelaxm,  and  between  theee  idands  and  fines 
the  continant.    When  we  advert  to  these  drcuni-^^^^ 

rtar>ces,  the  inforuiation  ri  iii\n!  h\  Mr  nL!)liiiu»e 
in  I809>         the  nuiuber  of  Circek  mariners  alto- 
gether amounted  to  50,000  (Hobbouse,  &.  '^-^^> 
will  not  appear  greatly  exaggerated.  To  libra  an 
,  adequate  idea  of  tliis  subje<^  we  aUHk  lalEn  inia 

third  of  liu  mnnVr  of  men  fai  the  eonnneRial  navy 

111"  (h  fyA  Britain  and  Ird.uul  in  1817,  and  to  (out-  ' 
iiiuii  ui  that  uf  tlie  United  Sutes  in  1808.    But  as 
the  Greek  vessel*  arc  generally  uiiall,  and  employ  a 
very  great  number  of  hands,  the  amount  of  tnnny 
must  ba  Mnparatndy  ■mlL 

Tha  eaauaerca  af  Greaee  with  the  olhovjprta  ^ 
the  world  it  duelly  onied  on  by  sea ;  but  with  Gcr> 
many,  a  considerable  traffic  is  maintained  })v  '.:i::d 
The  town  of  Salomca,  which  is  situated  in  iln  luiilre 
of  the  most  ferule,  populous,  and  intlnstriuus  dis- 
tricts, Macedonia  md  i  bessaly,  is  tlie  principal  scat 
of  this  commerce.  As  a  trading  city  it  rivals  Smvi>> 
nm«adia|inifaafalyinfiaiar  on^tothnc^^itaL  ^c 
other  moat  oomideralile  poru  m  Greeea  are  Orpha- 
no,  at  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  ContesM,  \''oIo  In 
riiessaly,  Athens,  Naujjlia  in  .'Vrgulis,  C'alataatte, 
Colon  ;i:[d  Putra^s  in  the  itoutli  and  west  sides  of 
tlie  Morea,  Saloiia  on  the  nortlt  side  of  the  Corin- 
iliian  Gulf,  Arts,  liutrinto,  Avlona,  and  Duraszo  io 
Albania.  The  exports,  wliich  consist  principally  ef 
MW  ivodnc*,  are  com,  oettaiv  tobacco,  ohve  oOl, 
timber,  wool,  silk,  homy,  currants,  figs,  hides,  d^^ 
atufls,  drugs,  w  itli  some  wine,  che«<e,  butter,  U*e 
t'attle,  s]>ui;  :iud  ilvi  il  loiton,  souu  ciiui^  (ir  doak*. 
car)!ets,  coarse  woollens,  ami  a  few  sbght  fabrics  of 
silk  and  cotton.  The  manufactured  articles  go 
chieHy  to  the  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  Tfte  im- 
ports from  western  Europe  consist  of  manufactured 
goods,  colonial  produce  u)d  peltry  j  those  from  other 
parts  of  Turkey,  of  coffee,  Bax,  timber,  rice,  drugs, 
and  smiir  1  ii;iinirii  tiircd  .-u-ticles  ;  thtmc  from  Bar- 
bary,  b\>uiH>U  and  Klaves.  Butli  imports  aiid  exports 
pay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  if  tlie  merchant  is  a 
foreigner ;  but  by  a  strange  itiverstun  uf  ordinary 
rules,  the  duty  is  from  5  to  10  per  ctnt.  if  he  is  a 
nattvob  Tlw  gooda  imanitfd  are  circulated  throqgh 
tiia  eovratry  by  bin  hold  in  the  great  towns,  and  are 
tran^x>rte<I  from  place  to  place  on  tlie  badi? 
horses,  mules,  and  sometimes  camels.  The  p..4t» 
are  of  cour.se  gready  (Mihanced  by  the  risks  attenJ- 
itig  carnage,  and  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
capital,  which  i«  generally  IS  per  cent,  in  commar- 
cial  transactkai^  and  SO  ftr  «emL  in  other  caaat 
(Beaujour,  Let.  »dii.  xxiv. ;  HoOand,  987.  S8&) 

In  the  ten  \oanj  fVom  1787  to  17{)7,  .about  on*- 
half  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Greece  was  wiili  Ger- 
many. It  was  chicHy  <  Dihlm  ted  by  (Jreeks,  and 
Vieniia  and  Salunica  were  the  principal  eotrenots. 
The  Germans  take  cotton,  raw  and  ttfUOg  Imn 
Greece  and  ratuin  light  wooUaoa.  UnaB%  — tfn»  ' 


•  Holland,  42>  ;  Mr  IToMiouse,  who  travelled  in  180<),  says  tliat  Hydra  could  furnish  men  for  80  ^-estrls 
of  300  tous,  Speiliia  for  6o  (p.  (jOO)  ;  with  a  smaii  allowance  for  increase  in  the  interrentng  period,  per- 
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glass,  cutlery,  Ike.  to  the  value  of  one-thir<i  of  tlu-ir 
^^^^^^  imporU,  and  the  otlu-r  two-thirds  in  hpt-t-ie.  The 
Italian  commerce,  whic^  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
Owrnan,  is  carried  oa  cUefly  with  tlie  port*  »f  Leg- 
honi  and  Venice.  It  aupjpUed  Gneoe  whh  in- 
arms,  gIniM,  paper,  oHis,  fte. ;  RnMoa  sent  silks  and 

peltTT  :  I  r  no*",  woollens,  hoiinftK,  j>iild-lact',  sugar, 
coffee,  and  indijyo ;  HoUaiul,  cloth  aiul  s])iceriei« ; 
and  England,  woollens,  luushn.'i,  linens,  nictHl, 
srrought  and  unwruught,  watcties,  trinket«,  jewt:!- 
krT>  and  colonial  produce.  (Beauiour,  Let.  xvii. 
miL)  Esecfit  Rimm  and  £iif  land,  all  those  states 
fluike  ■  part  at  tiMr  tttntna  m  tDcdie.  The  lata 
long  wars,  however,  must  have  made  a  considerable 
chfln£>«  in  the  distribution  of  this  trade.  Tile  new 
ef,;  iMishments  ot'  Hrit-iiii  in  Malta  and  tlie  loniun 
islands  must  have  transferred  to  her  a  part  of 
what  was  liMWMrly  id  tbt  bwub  sf  At  Fvcndi  ml 
Itiliana. 

CoMoa.  -  OaMoB,  Mcotdiiy  ts  Ba^Jour,  ranks  first  among 
the  staple  «i|p«ti  at  Ontet,  and  finrbfiftfaa  «f  tin 
trade  in  dus  article  ia  condoctad  «t  Saloniea.  On 

an  avera^je  of  the  ten  ycjirs  ending  17.07,  the  tlis- 
tri^  of  Ncrc^i  in  Macedonia,  where  the  nu)Nt  exttn- 
sire  cotton  plantitions  in  (ircOfO  iire,  furnished 
£0,000  bale«,  or  5,000,000  okes  for  exportation, 
of  which  three-fifths  went  to  Germany.  Tbt  price 
vaikd  firem  80  to  IttO  aipna  the  oke,  or  wftmgtA 
■boot  a  piaatra.  B«t  »  ISOj)  the  export  of  ootton 
ft'om  Snlotiiia  iunonntwl  to  110,000  bales,  or 
11,000,000  okei»,  and  the  price  having  risen  to  60, 
85,  and  even  paras,  mu.st  have  averaged  nearly 
at  two  piastres  the  oke.  1  In'  i'K[M>rt  uf  tiie  Morca, 
which,  accOfdiiBll  to  Ptoqueville,  consisted,  about 
1800,  of  two  csmea,  probably  400,000  okM^  must 
have  inereaaed  mnn  tne  same  catnei^  and  magr  bo 
estnnat«<l  at  600,000  okes.  Aboni  7t»000  oksi 
were  shipped  from  Salona  in  1 805.  ConndeTable 
quantities  of  <-(jtton  are  raised  in  Albania,  and  more 
in  Tht'ssiily  ;  and  though  a  >;rL-at  proportion  of 
these  is  corismtied  within  the  cmintry,  a  |»jirt  is  ex- 
ported by  the  ports  of  V«lo,  Arts,  and  probably 
daoby  Dutrinto  and  Avlona.  If  we  add  for  tlie 
e^oftatiflsi  of  ^ese  districts  «  quantity  double  of 
Aat  of  Ae  Morea,  or  I4roo,000  <flce8,  we  may  form 
a  loose  estimate  of  the  whole  export  of  c<Aton  from 
Greece  ;  which  would  thus  amount,  about  1809,  to 
1S,87'2,000  okes-,  or  .'i.l,.'j;|,S,f)(H)  poundx, — a  cpiantity 
nearly  equal  to  what  woa  exported  by  the  United 
States  in  1805.  The  value  of  this,  estimated  at 
If  piaatre  the  oke,  would  be  SS,5S6,000  piastres, 
or  Aoot  L.1 ,800,000  Sterling  (taking  the  piastre  at 
la.  Id.  the  Tahw  givca  by  Ito  UoUuid*  firin  whom 
most  of  the  statemente  are  taiken).  The  opening 
of  the  ContineTit,  liowever,  in  ISl.'f,  for  the  uduii*- 
sion  of  West  Indian  and  American  cottons,  must 
hare  prodveod  a  greet  dimiiMlien  in  HUe  bnnA  at 
tradfc* 


The  trade  in  tobacco,  of  which  Saloniea  in  also  Gfetta, 
the  chief  seat,  secins  to  have  latttrly  declined.  ^-^^^^ 
BeaujcHir  entiiuateis  the  annual  export  of  this  article,  Tokw* 
between  1787  and  17y7.  at  6o,000  bales,  whidi 
went  chiefly  to  Egypt,  BarbHry,  Italy*  and  fifnili 
ay ;  bat  Dr  HoUaiul,  who  travcfied  in  1819,  eati- 
mates  it  only  at  30,000  l).-di\s,  or  3,000.000  of  okes. 
The  Morea,  and  die  oouUieni  paru*  oi  Greece,  ge- 
nerally r^iise  liit.e  tubacco,  but  import  a  great  part 
of  what  they  use  from  Macedonia  and  Anatolia. 
Albania  and  'Thessaly,  however*  yield  »  beige  pfo* 
duce,  and  export  to  some  extent   We  hare,  no  ec- 
couai  of  the  precise  <iuantity,  but  if  we  enppaae  it 
to  be  one-fifth  of  what  is  shipped  at  Siilonica,  the 
whole  export  of  tliis  article  would  amount  to 
8,600,000  okes,  which,  valued  at  ^ili  aspres  the  oke 
(about  l^d.  the  pound),  including  custom-houae 
duties,  would  aBHWDt  to  l,06Qk00O  nieeteei!,  w 
L.67,500.  t 

The  exportation  of  corn  to  foreign  OOUDttiae  ie  ClHlf 
prehibited  in  Turkey,  but  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  clandestinely,  by  the  beys  and  pachas  them- 
selves, or  by  merchant*  to  whom  they  sell,  for  a 
hirf^e  aiini,  the  privilf^e  of  violating  the  law.  Dur- 
ing tile  \nii»ettlc'd  sUite  of  tlu;  west  of  Europe^'the 
trade  of  Greece  in  corn  seems  to  have  increased  r^ 

Siidly.  Aooording  to  Beaujour,  the  export  &om  the 
ertUe  provtnoea  of  Theaaaly  and  Macedonia*  by  the 
porU  of  Saknioa,  Orphano,  and  Vob,  coonrted  an- 
nually  of  80  cargoes  to  <rther  parts  of  Turkey,  and 
40  to  France  and  Italy,  making;  in  all  l,2uo,000 
kilos.  In  isd;)  Dr  Holland  e^tiulates  the  export 
fruui  .Sitloiiicii  alune  at  1,000,000  k'don  of  wheat, 
500,000  Uarlcy,  and  100,000  maize,  altogether  equal 
to  about  300,000  quarters.  About  50  ceigoea  of 
wheat  and  nii\ise  ore  sent  hmn  Alto  to  Sioily,  llal> 
to*  end  the  Ionian  aslee;  KNVOOO  kike  Hmn  Salona, 
and  250,000  from  Livadia.  The  Morea,  according 
to  Pouiiut  v  itle,  sends  out  eltrlit  cjirgoos,  cjr,  acc-ording 
to  Serotaui,  about  240,000  kilosw.  l£  we  put  these 
c[uantitio3  tou'i  ther,  tnkintr  tlie  cargo,  acoonh'ng  to 
Beaujour's  valuation,  at  10,000  kilos,  and  aUow  for 
the  exporu  of  Thessaly  by  the  Gulf  ofVoIo  (whidi 
ia  not  indudad  in  Dr  HoUnnd'a  etatement),  and  of 
Kavth  AJbenia  by  Avlona,  Dnrano,  and  other  ports, 
a  quantity  eqiuu  to  what  i«  sltipped  at  Artn,  we 
sliall  have,  for  tlic  whole  export  of  continentjil 
Greece,  in  lo.-n,  .f,190,000  kilos,  or  400,01 10  i|uar. 
ters.  The  greater  part  of  tliis  consists  of  wheat, 
the  price  of  which  was  Utterly  from  5^  to  6J  pi- 
astrea  the  kilo.  Beaujour  states  the  value  of  braad 
com  in  his  time  at  21  piastres;  end  Seroftni  leelu 
one  dw  grain  of  ell  lundi  espoatad  from  tlie  Gulf 
of  Arte  wordl  S  plaatrea  die  kilo.  If  we  asKunie 
the  average  in  1809  to  be  %\  piastres,  tlu>  viilue  of 
tlie  whole  exportation  Would  be  altout  1 4,y jO,000 
piastres,  or  L.80;j.70u  Sterlmir.  *  This  may  be 
cooMdcred  as  the  true  value  uf  the  grain,  only  a 


•  Beaujour,  Let.  ii. ;  Holland,  p.  84,  389  ;  Pouqineville,  p.  206. 
t  Beaujour,  Let.  iii.;  Holland;  84,  151,  349;  Ponqucville,  411. 

i  Beaujour,  Let.  iv.aud  JDoiLi  Helland*  p.  44^  88ft  894, 517;  PMquenlle,  206 ;  W«|pe^,  f.  m. 
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mall  iharv  of  irMdi,  liaw«rar,|P|«  into  podbal 

'nf  tlie  rjrijwi  r,  imposts  and  exacdona  by  the  public 
olEccrs  tUjsM^irb.ug  tile  (freater  part.  Cotnidered  in 
reference  to  the  extent  uiitl  ('iri.  LiinhtiinL'<jN  dF  tlic 
country,  the  exportation  now  stated  i«  very  large. 
Eatimating  the  whole  population  at  3,500,000,  uid 
attmriiy  a  «f«ier  «f  eoni  («boat  4^  boafadv)  to 
Mdi,MWgdBif  teBewfjoBi'aaJ«iiklioo,*tlw 
conaumption  of  the  country  will  only  amount  to 
1,400,000  quarter! ;  and  ttie  com  exported  will 
form  nearly  one-fourth  of  tlie  entire  produce. 

It  has  b^n  atated  that  only  a  small  prc^rtion  of 
the  wool  of  Greece  ia  wrou^t  up  in  the  country ; 
but  the  amount  of  the  export  doea  not  aeem  to  war- 
rant thif  asMVtioii.  From  Salon  ica,  according  to 
Beugour,  the  quantity  exported  ia  aboat  400,000 
okea  annually ;  firom  Salona,  in  1 805,  it  wa«  140,000 
okea;  from  the  Morea,  according  to  PoiKjiK  \  ill.  , 
two  cargoes,  or,  according  to  Scrofani,  S40,OoO  okes. 
As  dieep-fiurming  ia  a  leading  occupation  in  The»- 
aaly,  and  still  more  in  Alb«nia,  the  quatttity  ex- 
ttvted  from  these  countries  (independently  of  what 
htaami  inhndto  Siiaak^mBAftmaJko^uiA 
Attica,  eamol  be  lest  <]m  from  Macedonia  and  tb« 
Morea  tncpthrr  ;  and  on  these  data  the  whole  ex- 
port of  wool  may  be  loosely  esrt.inutU:J  ui  1,800,000 
okea  (4,950,000  jwunds),  which,  at  the  averHLji' 
pru%  of  £0  paraa  the  oke,  ia  worth  about  L.^6',000 
Sterling.  Ccmaidering  the  reputed  ntmiber  of  flocks 
ia  Greece,  and  the  vwdl  propvtaon  of  the  wool 
atid  to  b*  need  In  diauoalii  manuliwtitna,  iStm  CNli> 
msile  la  probably  below  the  truth.  The  Jews  of 
Salonica,,  who  were  refugees  from  Spain  two  centu- 
ries ago,  i)b;.u!ii- 1  fruiii  tlic  Ottoman  govcrtuncnt. 
the  privil«|re  of  buying  up  one-fifth  of  the  wnoi.H 
gNMra  in  MaMdonia,  at  4  paran  the  pound ;  eml 
wm^  ai^fMmiw  pnwtqge  they  are  atill  pcnaittod  to 

The  exports  of  Attica  in  olive  oil,  according  to  Beau- 
jour,  are  150,000  meMures  (of  19  pounds  each),  or 

about  14,(>ulJ  icirrds,  at  i"-  cli  s  to  t'u;  h.irrt'l  Those 
of  the  Morea,  according  to  Scrotknij  are  21,O0O  bar- 
rela;  Salona,  in  1815,  shipped  5000  barrels;  and 
large  quantities  are  sent  out  from  the  Gulfs  of  Valo 
■M  Art^  &om  Avians,  and  probaUy  ftom  Salonica 
■ndOifbanob  C^wMaringqie  Hit  to  whid>  this 
traa  fa  odtiTated  orer  all  Ofeeea,  tihe  annual  pro* 
duce  for  exportation  would  certainly  be  nu»deratcly 
tstimated  at  twice  the  nmount  of  the  quantities 
above  enumerated,  or  sm.(i(.|)  barrels.  The  value  of 
thia,  at  SO  piastres  the  barrel,  ia  L. 100,000  Sterlinr.  % 
Tbe  hi  currants  centers  diiefly  in  ra- 

«m  which,  according  to  Bewyow,  S/KK^OOO 
Hit  aiBDually  exp«irtod|,  di»  told  valna  cf 
M  iMHim  tiw  tlioMMd  vmnik  fa 
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L.  40,000  Sleriii^.   Dr  Hobnd  stotea  A«  ttfan  «m 

fl-om  Patnt.is  at  .'i  ,f>nO,r>(X>  pmmds  ;  Scrofmi  at^^^* 
6,000,000.    (Ik-Liiijoiir,  l^t.  viil.  ;   HolLiiIld.  ^,::.^,) 

'1  he  only  evjiort-iibli-  coTnin<«.lity,   v.  ortd  niuu.  Minifc 
imp  pottseaied  by  Attica,  besides  otl,  u  lU  lioDey,MMJb- 

is  famed  over  all  Turkey.  Of  this  article* 
VIK  it  deports  to  the  vafaie  of  100«000 
Twantj  «r  Airty  cargoes  of  tinbw  avt  ai 
the  Gulf  of  Artn,  besides  large  quantities  from  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thessaly  ;  ajid  from  one  or  other  at 
these  district*  are  also  exported  sill;  .  >vine,  hare- 
akiiiii,  honey,  opium,  drugs,  bee»-waji,  c  «rpet«,  and 
some  capota,  and  other  coarse  woollen  cloths.  Ver- 
million and  madder  are  exported  from  Livadia.  Ot 
the  nature  and  extent  ofthu  trade,  we  can  aiijhtm 
a  judgment,  by  icAnring  to  that  of  the  Mona.  B«> 
sides  the  produce  of  com,  oil,  currants,  cotton,  and 
vvinil,  riniiL-rh-  !ii('iitii)nL-il,  tlie  Morea  exports,  en 
an  average,  Htcurtimg  to  Scrotani,  silk,  to  the  Value 
of  W7,000  piastres;  cheese,  459,000  piastres; 
cattle,  240,000 ;  fruiu,  139,Of)0;  dye-stuff»,  ^0:2,000; 
wax  and  imtey,  140,000.  Tbeae,  with  smaller  ar- 
ticles, to  the  value  of  898*000  nfaain^  aakcatoHl 
of  l,7i25,000  piaatrca.  FMm  Una  mnat  be  dednct. 

ed  the  value  of  goodji  sent  to  other  parts  r>*"  Grrr^t, 
supponng  it  tn  M]nal  the  importji  oi  tlie  muie  descrip- 
tion, via.  .S1(),0(X)  piaatrts  winch  leaves  1,409,000 
piastres.  If  we  suppose  the  trade  of  the  north  of 
GtMoe*  in  Aaae  miscdlaneoos  articles,  to  be  three  ' 
timni  If  ^mtt  «•  tiMt  of  thcMnna  (the  ratio  of  the 
poptdMian  fa  «lM«t  S  to  1>,  or  44M7,00e  piaatrm, 
we  have  a  »nm  t  f  '.,9 50  000  piastres,  or  L.  377,000, 
to  add  to  the  value  ot  the  exports  of  Greece,  in  the 

ill  stand  thua:— 

CottMi,  im  and  ->     •*  L.l«SOQgOOO 

TfdMMO     ...         •  SSjOn 

Cora  {(09,700 

Wool      ------  67,000 

Olive  Oil   100,000 

Currants         .      .      -      .      .  40,000 

MfaoaUMMoosMtidM      ...  STTjOOO 

We  are  stnaible  that  so  many  oncertaiB  elements 

enter  into  this  table  as  to  detract  greatly  from  itt 
authority  ;  but  the  reader  is  aware  of  the  data  from 
which  it  in  compiled,  and  can  judge  for  himself. 
I'he  multitude  of  particular  fitcts,  given  by  diiiiirent 
traveilen^  MWi  to  beof  little  value,  except  as  mate- 
riafa  fiar  MOW  fiidi  fcnaral  estimate,  and  tbe ' 
ofannrtidaaftllfalAidfavvidently  in  a1 


*  The  consimnption  of  each  individual  In  England  ia  computed  to  be  about  1  or  1}  quarter  of  grain; 
and  tiMH^  tfar  inhdiitants  of  Greece  five  mack  on  gonfd%  mdons,  chestnut^  and  tUBbm  tnbstsnrrt  of  Aat 
kaad,  tbe  eithnstf  «f  Beaujour  is  otftafailj  ndwr  Um. 

f  Beaujour,  Let.  v. ;  HoUand,  S89,  84,  517,  499  ;  Pouquevilfa.  906. 

t  Beaujour,  Let.  vi  ;  Holfand,  n.  84,  S*9,  389,  517  ;  Poui|ne«^  Ml; 

{  Beaujour,  Let.  vi.  ix^^  HpDatf^  M>  <6{^;  Ca^fae^  vii.  J  MMMUt  «hI  UOmBttt^  Ottg.  X. 

815  j  Pouqueville,  411. 
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With  regard  to  tins  anionnt,  it  is  proper  to  ob« 
:  it  idhi  t»      attiod  of  IMS,  vImii  dM 
cammerce  of  Oww  was  (bread  wp  to  «n  rnmubmi 

magTiHiidr  by  the  singular  state  of  western  Ti  rt  p< . 
The  peace  of  1814  must  have  redoced  b»iih  Uil- 
qusntity  nml  \:iliir  nftlir  mit  ii  and  grain  ex  j>orte«l, 
probably  to  the  extent  of  a  third  or  more.  We  may 
nsnark  farther,  that  the  sum  exprewcs  the  value  of 
dieartidMtott>ela>«ifn  pmcliMer  at  the  place  of 
Alport,  wMdi  Incliidea  dvtiM  mA  ^bufgtt,  mwHinl^ 
ing,  in  Rome  CAse^,  to  one-third  of  the  va!ue  ;  juid, 
with  regard  to  the  article  of  com,  a  considerable 
part  is  c.vrie<l  away  without  jmyment.  i'^  tlir  |iri)-. 
duce  of  a  tax  ;  another  part  is  forceri  from  the 
grower,  at  a  fif^i  or  sixth  part  of  its  value,  for  the 
aoiMy  of  tbe^^,  wluk  the  aak  of  the  icmainder 
la  CmMf  nMtMpniscd  dw  hiytf  or  aubjocUid  to 
an  aiUitiaf  J)  inpoatt  pud  aa  a  briba  fer  pannittiqf^ 
the  exportation,  in  riolatlon  of  tfte  law.  (Beanjoor, 
Vol.  T.  p.  110.)  So  i^Tf.ii  11  proportion  of  the  value 
is  diverted  into  the  pocket?  of  the  various  claanwi 
of  public  functionaries,  that  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
portation, in  stiowlatiiig  donoestic  industry  and  pro. 
daction,  is  infiidto^  iMt  titto  the  aggregate  amonut 
*irould  lead  va  to  wopfom  But  wfaan  ttw  ortnl 
and  popuUtioB  of  eonntrj  ii  considered,  and  Ac 
multiplied  discouragements  tr  industry,  arising  out 
of  the  government  and  state  oi  society,  the  trade  is 
surprisingly  grcut,  aiui  shows  what  a  high  rank 
Greece  would  attain,  as  a  commercial  state,  were  her 
indiutrT  unfettered. 

Bcngoor  haa  given  a  gangriil  eatimatf!  of  the  com* 
mcroa  of  Oneoa,  eompnted  on  an  *rerage  of  the 
years  from  1787  to  1797  ;  but  as  this  estimate  re- 
fers only  to  certain  districts  of  the  country,  and 
with  regard  to  these  districts,  includes  only  (Ik  tr  i  l- 
with  foreign  nations,  and  not  that  with  the  other 
parts  of  Turkey  and  Barbary ;  and  besides,  as  sob- 
aequent  events  have  made  •  neat  change  both  in 
the  dtatribotion  and  amomk  of  this  trade,  we  have 
iMt  cooaideml  Ua  taUa  aa  dwoKNtdigiUe  basis  for 
an  eatimate  of  die  total  amount  of  Greek  commerce, 
•t  a  recent  period. 

In  the  trade  with  the  northern  and  western  part« 
of  F.urope,  according  to  Beaujour,  the  goods  im- 
ported by  Greece  formed  only  about  five-ninths  of 
the  exports,  the  balance  being  remitted  in  specie. 
SanoftDtalMnakea  tibe  balaace  of  trade  between 
die  IfoTca  and  all  odier  countriea  h)  ftvow  of  that 

distrirt,  thritijrh  only  to  a  sivrill  extnn*.  Rut  it  is 
well  kn'.iwij  tlj.it  there  is  oAcn  much  fullaiy  in  mch 
calculating 

Though  stili  proceeding  on  conjectural  grounds, 
we  may  venture  a  step  ftfdier,  in  order  to  get  at 
aomeideaof  tbenavdreiouoeeof  theGreeka.  If 
wetakedMin|Marta«rdie  Meiee  (given  by  Scfo- 
fani)  as  a  basis  for  the  whole  country,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  trade  of  Greece,  with  other  parts 
ot  1  11  ki  \  and  Barbary,  is  to  her  trade  with  foreign 
nations  nearly  as  5  to  4.  And,  in  a  period  of 
war  (1809),  when  the  Greeks  appeared  in  the  dia< 
tacter  of  neutnle>  >k  i*  ^obaUa  that  the  whole  of 
die  ftnner  trade,  «ndtw»dilrde  efdie  latter,  would 
he  carried  on  in  Grocian  bottoms.  In  this  and 
«4her  particulars,  the  cooimerce  of  Greece  bore  a 


MMnlaMbgr  todwk  of  Aaiediai»  both  countries 
eqpe>tii«i«r  iNndMeefdM  eni*  kind!.'  ' 
pCTdng  iiiaiJumtUiice,  and  bodi  ertmf  m  die  cha^ 

rnrttr  ofreutTals.  On  the  ground  nf  ihU.  Tf-^rm- 
1)1  j]h  c.  \v(  y.',\\  suppoflC  the  coasting  trade  ut  Greece 
and  jt;.  isluiuls  tu  i  rnploy  about  half  tile  tormage  of 
it4!  other  trade.  In  1810  we  find  the  whole  tonnage 
of  the  United  Butcs  (foreign  and  ooastii^)  tna,  to 
ila  e^pocla,  in  die  naiiqctian  nearly  «f  1  MntoM 
dalftn;  bokalbwnig  ftr  the  infbmr  eiieiBiicyaf 
Greek  shipping,  and  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
mone\',  altliough  their  voyages  are  shorter,  we  muy 
assign  1  ton  to  dolljn  jii  ihr  prr,] i-jriiuu  in  the 
latter.  This  gives  about  34.0,000  tons  of  shipping, 
of  all  sises ;  and  since  the  danger  from  pirsites,  as 
well  aa  their  own  want  of  naotical  skjU,  obl%ethe 
Caiedti  to  cniplojr  an  eilni  ninnbep  of  hande  in  tfaeiF 
veaaela,  we  may  allow  one  man  to  10  (»r  19  tons, 
which  will  give  ^iO.OOO  seamen.  If  we  add  half  as 
many  more  for  the  CJretk  mariners  employed  at 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  ports  beyond  tlie 
limita  of  Greece,  the  whole  numl>er  of  mariners  of 
this  tuition,  in  1  HOf),  may  be  estimated  at  45,000« 
which  does  not  fall  greatly  short  of  the 
HMndoned  by  Mr  Hobhanae. 
■erioasly  attempt  to  I 

a  naval  force  will  be  of  eawiiHel  aerviee  to  liar  in 

the  struggle. 

l  lie  projiortion  between  the  rate  of  wages  anti  ^'fgw^ 
the  price  of  commoditica  in  Greece  affords  an  ilius-  " 
tration  of  the  dependcoee  efttwfbrmer  on  the  habits 
of  die  population.  ThengeMawafiMtoof  theGrec^ 
chnrdi  keep  the  peasant  idle  a  gnat  part  of  the  year ; 
and  the  coinaequenct>  Is,  that,  a$  he  must  have  the 
means  of  stibststence,  his  wages,  during  the  time  he 
labours,  are  ^it  mui  li  iK^hn  Thus,  Bcaujour  tells 
us,  that,  in  his  time  (frota  1787  to  1797),  the  wues 
of  a  peasant  were  tnm  SO  to  25  paras  •.day— or  m 


SO  to  40  pana ;  and,  at  the  amw  fmoi, 
beef  wee  edd  at  9t  mutton  at  IS^  endbNidait  4^aiae 

die  oke  (8}  pounds);  and  comwM9|piaat>esthe  kilo 
or  buAhel .  Suppotiirg  a  full  aged  labourer  to  consume 
six  iji-  kilr.^  iif  ( ,)m  in  the  y-.it,  tu- observes, 

that  such  a  person  could  earn  bread  tor  tiimself,  for 
a  whole  year,  in  S6  or  40  days,  and  food  of  all  kinds 
in  80 :  Uiat  he  could  provide  mbsistence  for  himself 
and  his  wife  in  1 60  daya ;  and  for  a  child,  brides, 
in  40  daya  nMm.  Tim  vaal  nnaabet  of  fasts,  as  he 
vematlca,  are  die  diicf  eeiue  «f  diese  high  wages, 

which  do  not  enable  the  labourer  to  live  "w-cll,  hut 
to  live  idle,  ajid  indulge  hi«  saperstitKHi-.  teeling>. 
(Beaujour,  ii.  IfiS.) 

The  provincial  govenunents  of  Gree«:  bear  tlic  1ro*iiM»l 
different  denominations  of  pachalik>  mousaeltmlik,  I'^Tf ' 
^alik,  vaivodalik,  aoeofding  aa  they  ake  adi  " 
■tonsd  by  Aidiaa,  Nenaietms,  Agaa,  of  Vaivodn« 
The  pachas  are  the  first  of  the«c  functionaries  in 
rank,  and  Ko^fm  the  largest  districts;  the  othen 
follow  111  ihi-  (inlcr  i)i  \'.)ii(h  ihfv  are  named.  The 
agaa  often  take  the  title  of  }{ey,  tlMHigh  that  be- 
longs properly  to  military  commanders,  one  dtm 
grae  h^fber.  The  most  essential  distinctkin  between 
them  rcgatdi  die  extent  of  the  districta  tiwy  gi^ 
vem ;  for  they  are  all  independent  of  one  another, 
and  accountable  separately  to  tlie  general  govern* 
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Each,  as  vicrtrprcnt  nf  the  Sultan,  exercises 
powers  of  sovcrc-itjntv  within  his  own  ths- 
trict.  This  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  the  frovcrn- 
ment ;  but  as  theory  and  practice  iteidora  coincide  in 
Turkey,  we  find  ttiat  in  tnt  Moica,  and  pertiaps  in 
otber  nani^  the  bej*  or  ^(M  nt,  to  noertaincxieii^ 
ikftendent  on  thepadias.  The  limits  and  tha  utm- 
tMnfif  these  provincial  govcmmenta  are  ofteivtn  • 
••■te  of  fluctuation,  in  conwquencc  of  the  hostilitiM 
which  the  beys  ami  pafh.is  carrv  mi  npiinst  one 
itnoduT.  The  riiterpnsin^  »nihiti»>n  of  All,  the 
Pach  I  of  AllMinia,  has  nearly  obliterated  all  the  an- 
cieot  political  divisions  of  NtKtitern  Gre«».  In 
1813,  the  provincial  govemnienta  eonaatcd  of  five 

Ecbalika,  two  vaivodaliks,  and  a  number  of  iiniiUer 
■trictaigavenwdby  bcys.orolftcera  of  inferior  rank. 
These  were,  l .  TJip  ]i;ich;iiik  nt' Albania,  r.ow  ctiniprc- 
hendinjr  the  tfrntortes  >vlin;li  formerly  cuiisttiluutl 
Ule  jiuihalik-!  nf  Lip;into,  Aita,  Janina,  Dclvino, 
Ocrida,  Avlona,  with  Uie  ninus!«(>liinlik  of  LariMa, 
Md  arvenl  towns  and  small  districts  governed  bgp 
baya,  imu,  or  vuvodn;  the^wbolecompriaingtbe  an- 
;  Epiru 


CM  Totitf. 


>^rus,  Aeamimia,  JBtdtM,  Pliodt,  the  greater 
part  of  Thessalr,  the  soutJicrn  division  of  Illvricmn, 
and  the  western  divlsiotiH  of  Mm-t  dotna  niul  Bu.-uLut. 
2.  'I"hc  jjachalik  of  Scutari,  con-istinj;  of  the  coun- 
try watered  tlir  Dritio,  a  part  of  the  ancient  lU 
lyricum.  3.  The  )x-iclialik  of  Salonica,  including  all 
tile  lowir  fun  of  Mamimiiiji  aoept  die  diatricta  be- 
lon^'ng  to  tiie  Phdui  of  AUwnta.  «.  Tho  podidik 
rf  Negroponte,  consisting  of  the  eastern  part  of 
B<BotIa,  and  the  island  of  Eubtea  or  Negroponte. 
5.  The  pju  liaiifc  of  Tripolitza,  coni^jn  lu  ndinj,;  nil 
the  Morea,  except  some  maritime  towns  and  dis- 
tricts. The  pacha  has  uiuh-r  liiia  twcnty-finir  ofli- 
am,  governing  tbe  di&rent  cantons,  aome  named 
Bay*,  and  others  Codja-bubees  or  eldm.  6.  At- 
tie*  and  Livadia  are  each  governed  by  a  vaivode. 
?•  Tbe  fa^  oonntry  of  Macedonia  is  ilivided  among 
a  number  of  beys  or  agaa.  8.  The  small  t;  ri  Uory 
of  Zaffom,  thr-  ancient  Magnesia,  is  under  ilie  go- 
\  eminent  of  the  (Jrcck  primate  of  the  country. 
S.  Tlie  district  of  Mnina,  in  the  Morea,  is  disjoined 
ftom  tbe  padialik  of  Tripolkaa,  and  though  norai- 
miiy  mbjeatotbeCaptidanpadi^afituaUycq^^ 
fpraat  deigfee  of  hidependence,  under  tlie  nny  of  ha 
own  beys,  who  are  twelve  ill  number,  and  live  much 
m  die  condition  of  feudal  barons-  10.  All  the  C>reek 
iitl.'uid^,  wit.h  game  maritime  districts  on  the  main- 
land, are  under  the  autliority  of  the  Capudau  pacJia. 
Tliis  enumeration  of  the  provincial  governments  is 
not  M  perfect  and  detailed  aa  could  be  deaiied,  but 
H  cuuipitaea  the  beat  uduraiatiea  we  have  beeti  able 
to  collect  firom  a  considerable  variety  of  sources.  * 

The  civil  polity  of  the  Turks  is  in  substance  the 
discipline  and  arrangements  of  a  'i  arUir  cnnip  np- 

{>lied  to  the  government  of  a  nation.  The  pasha, 
ike  the  commander-in-chief,  detcrminea  every  mat- 
ter dvil,  military  and  judicial,  with  «iiiiiiiai7  dta- 
Mlclij  and  wjdioat  rafamce  to  kny  oAcr  nde  thu 
hii  owD  untutBTod  eaneepiiaM  af       and  meng. 


Those  public  board*  and  organised  bodies,  by  which  Ci 
the  civil  concerns  of  other  natioon  are  adiTumbtcred, 
are  scarcely  ktuiv  :i,  .ji  J  tiie  system  of  govcrrumajt 
of  courM'  Lakes  it^  coniplexiuo  entirely  frotu  die  per* 
sooal  character  of  the  chief.  Questions  not  of  a  ciW 
nunal  natore,  bowever«  between  subject  and  *"'^jTt. 
H«  decided  by  the  aioUab  or  iudgi^  whose  junadio* 
tion  extends  over  bath  Turks  and  Christians.  In 
tbe  tribunals  of  these  functionaries,  bribery  is  almost 
open  and  a\uwed;  xuid  false  witnesses  form  some* 
tiling  like  a  re;r,ilar  profession.  The  gainer  of  a 
suit  pays  the  m  iiolc  expences.  The  Turks  them- 
sclvc',  awftre  of  tbe  notorious  corruption  of  the  courts, 
rather  submit  to  injustice  than  seek  legal  redress. 
The  Gzeeka  and  Jewa  geii«raUj  aubnait  all  dtSa^ 
encea  amongst  tbemaelvee  to  their  patriardis  and 
rabbins,  in  the  w  a\  of  arbitration  ;  and  the  dccisidiis 
of  llit»4i  jMThons,  though  not  ni  right,  are,  in  titl, 
without  ajtpeal;  because  they  are  cnturied  b_v  ana- 
themas which  inspire  such  terror  that  ttiey  hare 
aometimes  caused  huabaada  to  be  deserted  by  thdr 
«ive%  and  fathen  by  their  daiujblera.  Avfoiat^  ar. 
Vexatious  prnsectttkna  institoted  against  ChHstiaiii, 
for  the  purpose  of  compellinj,'  them  to  ])a_v  a  sum  of 
money  as  tlie  pntc  ot'  abandoning  the  s^uit,  are  a 
refj;nlar  source  ot'  revenue  to  the  Turkish  niha- 
bitants  of  towns,  'i  he  police  of  the  Turks  is  as 
rude  as  their  judicial  system.  An  officer  accompa- 
nied by  soldieffB  traverses  the  markets  in  the  great 
towns,  and  if  he  detects  any  person  selling  with 
&lae  weights,  tlie  defaulter  receives  the  baatinado 
for  the  ftrst  offence,  is  nailed  by  tlie  ear  to  the  door 
of  his  own  shop  for  the  second,  and  hanged  for  the 
tiiird.  Their  attempts  to  correct  evils  often  pro- 
duce otliers  of  much  worse  description.  If  a  com* 
plaint  is  made  by  some  person  of  consequence,  of  a 
robbery  committetl,  an  enormous  line  it  levied  on 
the  district  wben)  it  happcoad;  at,  what  is  still 
worse,  a  party  of  soldiers  is  sent  out,  who,  under 
tiie  pnti'xt  of  Mariliing  for  f?ic  rvbhers,  o{)pret* 
and  plunder  the  pea.'iaiits  without  meri  j  .  An  o(t» 
cer  li«in(d  /Jtnr/iJiV A/3,  cli.trgetl  with  the  in- 
spection of  the  roods  and  bridges^  makes  an  annual 
tour  through  the  country,  aeeaia|ianied  by  •  petty 
of  aoldieta;  but  hia  inspection  acrvaa  no  other  nir>. 
pose  dtan  to  extract  money,  under  the  name  of  miei^. 
from  itif  peojile,  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  while  the 
roails  and  bridge.s  are  iittprly  negUtctf^d.  Indeed, 
all  classes  of  public  officers  praLtise  c.\t*)rtion,  and 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jew.*,  are  almost  ei|uaily  sufier* 
ers.  Public  offices  arc  regularly  sold  to  the  *'^g*^ 
bidder,  and  thoae  who  buy  them  of  comae  laim' 
bnrae  dunualTca  by  one  meana  or  anocfaer.  Aa  the 
appouitments  arc  nnnu;i],  the  price  is  paid  over 
again  every  year ;  <iiid  tlie  only  method  of  redress 
w  iiich  is  open  to  a  city  or  liisti  ict  that  is  oppressed, 
k  to  offer  a  greater  sum  for  tlie  removal  of  its  go- 
vernor than  he  gives  to  obtain  the  renewal  of  bis 
office.  Very  oftoi,  after  an  aga  has  amassed  great 
fkhaib  the  pacta  allures  him  into  some  kn-ge  town, 
by  tha  brit  «f  n  aplandid  employment;  and  there 
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ttrtpfl  him  of  Us  weaHfa,  and  perhaps  awardi  him 
'  the  btrwaUriiiy.   The  pwllM  live  surrounded  with  a 
d^ree  of  pomp  and  aploicloar,  which  contrasta 
stran^rly  with  die  aqiMlid  wrelcbediwaa  of  the 

people  they  powrn.    Thejr  are  approached  iriA 
|»rortriition!',  like  eastern  mdnarclis.    TJu  ir  places  <jf 
residence  are  vast  buildings — lurts  witliniit,  mid  p.i- 
lacru  within,  capable  of  containini;  .t  tliou'^nul  or 
twelve  hundred  men.    Besides  a  stroiig  body  «f 
eoiUKers,  they  are  filled  with  an  iiuuMUie  retinue  of 
•errant^  incliMliiig  meniala*  tradcanicitj  end  ertieli ; 
■odi  •«  ttStenuiktn,  aherbetiiukerB,  conftctionera, 
bathers,  tnilnri,  barbers,  dwarf  pa?e«,  blick  j.-L-jve", 
baffooris,  m^l^id«ns,  puppet-s!u>\v-ji wri-stlers, 
conjurorK,  cl.inccrs,  ati  iinniii  (or  priest).  l;i^tlv. 
the  executioner^  the  paciia's  conftdential  servAnt, 
ipMloat  whoni  he  never  stirs  abroad,  and  who  n  ihe 
enhrpmon  prnfl^gedto  lit  in  hk  prut  nee.  In 
addition  to  dl  dits.  the  harem,  or  women's  apart, 
ments,  forms  a  separate  establishment,  with  its  own 
train  of  servants.    A  pacha  of  Salonira,  not  )>ecu- 
liarlv  profii-^c  in  lits  li:ihit.i.  hjis  been  known  to  ex- 
pend L.  84,000  per  annum  on  his  domestic  eMabiish- 
ment   The  niooiaelima,  tigi»,  and  hey»,  auppcHt 
the  eame  atate  in  proportion  to  their  circtmutances. 
Warn  an  as  common  among  these  petty  rulert 
aa  amonf;  the  old  feudal  barons,  and  as  destmo* 
tive  in  their  effects.    The  porte,  by  a  miseral>Ie 
policy,  fdtnent.i  their  (piarrels,  to   weaken  tliem 
indivitlually,    and  inrrea.se   tlierr  dependance  on 
itself.     'Die  people,  nn'ned  by  exactioni,  vr  tlie 
ravages  of  the  miiitarj',  abandon  thetr  honwa,  and 
iy  to  the  mountains  and  forests,  w  liere  they  com- 
BMMe  nbhefe.   In  aome  place*  the  rural  inhabit* 
ants  tfve  in  honiea  wh{<li  are  (milt  Rke  imall  lorts 
w  itli  draw  bridges  and  b.ittlements.    In  ;idd-i-r!n  to 
all  tlie  evils  common  to  tliein  with  the  Turku,  tile 
Greeks  have  many  peeuliiir  to  thciTiaelvcs.    'J'hcy  are 
made  to  feel  their  degradatKHi  by  the  most  opprobri- 
WM  dillinctkfU.    They  are  marked  out  by  a  pecu- 
liar OOBtnme ;  end  uii  not  allowed  to  weRrccrtiiii 
artidea  of  cb«aer->or  dodie*  or  dippera  of  •  lig^ 
colour  ;  or  to  paint  their  houses  of  those  colours 
winch  the  Turks  use.    It  is  dcatli  for  :i  Greek  to 
marry  a  Tiu  r  l'^li  woniati,  or  to  strike  a  Mahometan 
even  in  seif-detencc.    One  of  the  lowest  Turlts  will 
dismount  irom  his  hora^  fine  a  Greek  iVom  bis 
aliop^  toad  him  with  Ma  heggage,  and  compel  him  to 
ftUowbbn,  wMMmtAe poor  Greek  dnriug  to  otter 
•  complaint.    The  wealthiest  individuala  of  this  Hi* 
tion  are  exposed  to  the  most  gaUing  insi^  in  theup 
own  hoii»es.     Dr  Holland  mentions,  tli;il  while  lie 
was  sittinjr  witlj  the  Ari-lihislioj)  of  Larissn,  the  niont 
considerable  Greek  in  Thessjily,  »  i  nrk  of  a  surly 
and  forbidding  aspect,  and  evidentiy  uf  the  lowest 
flieas,  entered  the  room,  seated  himself  unceremoni- 
o«d  J  en  the  aofi^  filled  hie  pipck  wd  took  coffise  firam 
Ae  ittandanta;   The  Ardminiop  wae  evidently  em- 
barra«u«'d,  but  made  no  comment.    After  a  short  in- 
terval,  he  took  a  coin  from  his  pur»e,  and  put  it  si- 


lently  into  the  luuid  of  the  Turk,  who  Immediately 
dimippeared.  In  geoenl*  the  inhabitants  of  the  di^ 
tricte  wliich  are  appanage*  of  the  gi^^^  ofiicera  of 
eletor-ef  the  timars  or  fiefc  held  voaer  the  sultan, — 
and  of  the  lands  bdomguig  to  the  church,  are  less 
oppressed  than  the  others.  The  islands  of  tJie  Ar- 
cn!|)elaj»o,  here  Turkish  govcruco^  do  Jwt  reside^ 
are  also  less  distiu  t>cd ;  and  mountainous  districts, 
such  as  Maina,  wiiich  are  capable  of  being  defended, 
are  sometimes  nearly  iu  a  state  of  independence- 
JLocil  diflerenoeBj  indeedi  in  the  p^*'^"™*  cooditiaA 
of  the  people,  are  mmieraaa  in  Greece.  Where  the 

Christian  ji;li:ihitants  hu\e  wrested  certnir:  [  rivile^^es 
from  the  Turks,  tliey  pfenerally  enjoy  tluiu  utidiiH 
turbed,  from  tlte  miLliaiiicHl  adherence  uf  the  latter 
to  habits  once  formed.  Very  often  the  degree  oC 
fireedoTi  and  security  which  tiie  (Greeks  enjoy  de^^. 
penda  on  their  manbera*.  Ia  towoa  where  tiiey  fim. 
a  laiige  part  «f  the  popnbtlDti,  ea  in  Athena,  their 
numbers  and  union  give  them  consequence,  and  tlieir 
superior  knowledge  and  addres>>  enable*  tlicni  huc- 
eessf'ully  to  elude  or  op{>use  the  hlufgiah  tyranny  of 
tiic  Turkii.  iu  Albatiia,  the  severe  government  of 
Ali  has  repressed  the  insolence  uf  the  Turks,  but 
witliout  raising  the  ooodition  of  the  Oreeka^  He 
hae,  however,  reduced  the  trameroua  baode  of  leiU 
her*  who  infested,  or  rather  occupied  the  caaaUji 
he  hae  built  bridges,  made  roadi^  given  aecttii^  to 
Tnerdtants,  and.  upon  the  whokb  gwfly  mfWtA 
the  condition  of  ike  people.  * 

The  Turkish  government  being  purely  military,  MUiuty 
the  privilqg;e  of  carrying  arms  is  c4Miaidared  a  mark  Voccb 
of  distinction,  and  is  reserved  entirely  to  the  Turka. 
Nearly  the  whole  oi'  this  part  of  the  ponulalioin  b^ 
hmge  cidwr  to  the  Toprakli  (feudal  militia)  or  to  Ae 
corps  of  janizaries.  A  Maliometanj  uncnnrt  ctt-d 
with  any  military  corps,  it<  equiiUy  with  LJirit.u.iain 
liable  to  capitation-tax  and  other  imposts  ;  an4  this 
law,  though  not  rigorously  enforced,  induces  moat 
of  the  Turks  to  eoml  their  duldren  in  their  infitncy. 
tienoe  in  the  cHicacveij  TmrkiaajanijnrT.  Bat 
only  a  very  email  mimber  of  theae  ai«  embodied; 
the  whole  corps  of  janizaries  in  aetaid  pay  iu  the 
empire  being  <mly  xbout  forty  thousiind,  according 
to  Mr  Thornton.  They  Kcrve  in  ^arri.sons,  and  ge- 
nerally follow  some  trade.  Their  pay  was  original- 
ly about  one  shilUng  a.^y,  and  though  still  nam>- 
naily  the  same,  is  now,  from  the  dqiKciatiou  of  the 
reduced  to  a  fourth  port  flf  uia  sum.  Small 
of  AMPa*  «r  artiU«7nMi^  are  alee  pieced 
in  tne  gerriaooa,  bat  they  are  totally  ignorant  of 
gunnery ;  and  very  often  I.<  c  ins  me  without  caN- 
riaget..  The  ifamackn  or  uuciti(K«iitti  janizaries,  and 
spuJiia,  Berve  merely  to  fill  vacancies  in  tlie  stanch 
ing  corps,  and  furniah  extraordituury  levies  in  time 
of  w«r.  These  leviee  ere  made  at  the  rate  of  one 
nan  out  of  ten  jPWMiie  cf  the  fiuailiee  attached  to 
die  military  bodke.  When  called  upon  ibr  eeCive 

service,  thev  murrh  ivithnut  iiriif'inn-.  j-iruictl  with 
fowling-pieces,  pi-iti'o,  lance?,  or  such  weapoas  oa 
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tliey  c»ii  find.  The  Albanians,  ham  greater  practice 
in  vHf,  an-  t)«tter  orffanirc^d,  thongli  destitute  of 
what  would  l>e  ciinsidt  rf  1 1  ill  h  ipliiic  .n  rtiruiar  arniie*. 
Many  of  tlie  pacha«,  indeed,  nuw  keep  m  their  seiv 
TiOe  •  corps  of  Albanians,  who  have  become  the 
pincanl,  and     tl«ino«t  pan  of  ttw  Turk. 

Mh  Buutvy-iR  Otcm&  We  d»  not  tui  mou 
rate  account  of  the  amount  of  the  military  force  ao* 
tually  kept  on  foot  in  Greece,  or  of  the  rontin^^t 
furnished  by  it  fur  the  general  (-pTvUre  of  ihv  empire. 
But  the  pachalikd  of  Salonica,  with  tiie  inouMelinilik 
of  Lariaaa,  which  have  a  population  of  500,000 
■ouls,  Grcdc^  JcwSf  and  Tivka,  supply,  in  time  of 
foreign  war,  15,000  Mn;  ndiw  the  proportlab  of 
Mahometans  is  mudi  greater  in  these  districts  than 
onywhere  else,  perhaps  the  contingent  for  the  whale 
country,  including  Albania,  will  not  cm  ted  tlircc 
tunes  this  number,   iiut  w  inefficient  in  the  military 
administration,  that  generally  not  more  than  one 
Italf  of  the  individuals  called  upon  actually  join  the 
army.    The  Pacha  of  Tripolitxa  has  in  his  service  a 
bod^  of  Ave  or  ais  dwuaand  Albanians,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  atandinf;  military  force  of  the 
M  )r,>fi     'V\\:-  I'acha  of  Albaniii,  the  most  formidable 
iiiiliiitry  jM>wrf  in  Greece,  hax  neldom  more  than 
8000  men  in  pay,  according  to  Mr  Hobhoose.  But 
Dr  Hdlaodj  woo  wrote  at  a  later  period,  whan  Ali'a 
dgaiaiMM  wtn  wnA  omm  extended,  *i*^atBt 
Ida  aland&y  afii7 at  15.000;  and  tbinka  be  coohl, 
Ar  a  sbort  time,  maintun  S0,000  men  fa  arms.  As 
nesilv  I  'lC  half  of  the  Peninoula  of  Greece  wa>,  jit 
tilt  latter  period,  subject  to  Ali,  containing  tk  popu- 
lation of  1,200,000,  or  1,. 800,000  sonlo,  the  e«timate 
«ieeius  ex<%«lingly  moderate ;  and  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  countlj  a|q[dicable  to  any  emergency, 
lalcnialcd  on  the  one  acalii^  waald  be  60,000  iMD, 
or  one-teMii  of  Ae  raalea  sMe  te  beer  ama.  The 
pay  of  .MPs  troops  is  fjitcI  to  he  twelve  jiiastrea,  or 
fifteen  shniingB  a-Tni>nt]i,  hrsides  provi6n>n»,  which 
are  furnished  to  them  by  tlit-  village  where  they  are 
qnartercd.     The  Albanians  of  all  cla5«gcx  poseefis 
arms.    Those  in  active  ncrvice  use  a  nabre  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gun,  pistols,  and  poimrd  wUcb  tbe  pea- 
santry carry.    Pouqueville  speak*  of  Aem  a*  being 
formed  into  chiliads  or  bodies  of  a  thousand  mew 
each,  which  are  siibdivided  into  companies  ;  but 
these  ''-Oin|)iiiiH--<  do  not  ccjnfiht  of  ;t  llscd  nunilxir 
Thty  have  feT»-  cavalry  ;  and  their  infantry  jg  with- 
out tactics,  disdpKne,  or  regular  order.  Ali  has  made 
to  iatvodnflB  tbe  European  diacqpUnc^ 
baUta  oflua  aofejeele  totally  averae  to  It 
The  men,  however,  have  Iflw  militaiy  virtue!)  in  a  r)? 
gree  not  surpassed  by  anynatioa  in  Europe  :  .iml 
their  inipetuoos  courage  has  often  :-rNit(-fir<i  vlc^orv 
from  an  enemy  superior  in  mmibers  and  technical 
skiU.  They  are  strong,  hardy,  active,  and  enterprts- 
bag;  diqr  deUgbt  in  combataj  ata  daraur  in  ao- 
tMi|  even  to  iMbnaa^  and  flut  fai  tto  \ 
gen.* 


The  public  revenues  of  Greece,  like  thoae  of  other 
rude  oownbries,  consiat.  of  a  number  of  impohtj-  ,  r.n  s- 
ed  on  a  very  simple  plan,  and  often  m  rmich  die 
more  oppressive  for  this  simplicity.  The  expedient* 
adopted  m  other  states  to  lighten  and  equalise  the 
Breiauie  of  taataa,  — d  to  wftkate  tbau  innnanaai: 
fttta  on  adnattsr,  aic  totally  ndoMnmbi  Twfcay. 


Moat  of  ^  taxes  were  impoeed  in  rude  times  1^ 
men  dulled  in  nothing  but  the  use  of  the  sword ; 
and  tht'  i>irriinount  authority  of  cu-touK  ivliirli  in 
Turkey  controls  equally  suhject  and  sovereign,  will 
not  allow  of  any  material  alteration.  Thoe  are, 
however,  local  variations,  both  in  the  amooM  of  tbe 
taxoi^  and  in  the  mode  of  their  impoaitidBi  1.  Tht 
£iat  of  the  Turkish  taxes  is  the  sMrt  or  land-tax, 
wfaidl  affects  equally  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  coo. 
siirts  of  one-tenUi  of  the  pro>s  [jri)<lu,  (-  of  thf  soil. 
Beaujour  estimates  its  actual  amount  at  one-twelfth. 
Vineyards  and  gardens,  with  ground  under  coltaa, 
madder,  and  mulberries,  generally  pay  a  caufm^ 
tion.  9.  A  tax  on  moveabfes,  that  is,  tnapa,  honoM;, 
fiunitiin^  dte.  aioGtiiHiaU  otber  daaaes  but  Turks : 
it  ia  aaiaiaed  ia  a  very  arbitrary  manner ;  varying 
much  in  different  towns;  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Greeks  to  absorb  a  fourth  part  of  their  gains.  S.  A 
tax  on  consumable  commodities,  cattle,  provisioaai 
firewood,  liouora,  Ac  levied  at  the  gates  of  tomMi 
at  niaa  inbaUj  not  ndtoa.  Sheep  and  goata  paf 
one  pan,  an  ««  one  piastre,  vino  tno^  and  bmnd^ 
four  parol  tbe  oke ;  compocitkna  are  accepted  for 
olhi'T  Lrticles.  4-  The  icantch,  cr  cjipUaiKit,  taj,, 
iiiipoitiii  on  ail  males,  not  Mahometans,  who  are 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  according  to  aooie,  above 
five,  or  eight,  according  to  othen.  Tbe  rata  taika 
from  two  to  ten  piastres,  accoidiqg  to  tbe  Mppooad 
iraahb  of  tbe  penon»  and  aw  viqr  !•  •  alii  inater 
extent,  aa  it  ii  levM  on  ibe  Mria  of  an  tadent  roil 

or  census,  and,  when  tlic  pDi'uflHiMjn  of  a  di/trict  di- 
iuiuiikiies,  the  rate  is  raist-d  m  order  iu  ahord  the 
same  annual  amoont.  The  officers  judge  of  achDd's 
age  by  putting  a  coid  roond  its  head.  Tbe  penan 
paying  receives  a  ti^al^  nWdt  be  is  obliged  to  pto*' 
duceat  the  gates  of  towns,  and  if  bo  ^nla,  bait  caai> 
pelled  to  pay  anew,  perhaps  with  tbe  additibn  of  the 
baatinado.  5.  A  duty  on  exports  and  import;,  u 
mounting,  geeerally,  to  3  per  cent,  wheu  the  mer- 
chant is  a  fereigner,  and  5  or  6  per  cent,  when  he  is 
a  native  sebject.  6.  The  property  ot'  all  public  of- 
fioera  at  their  death,  aad  of  all  peTsoas  who  die  with- 
ont  befati^  detobres  to  die  pacha,  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Grand  Seignior,  Oy  a  composition,  however,  the 
heirs  of  a  public  officer  arc  hdnu'tinu's  ullowed  tnre- 
Laiu  ills  property,  7.  Each  piichik  luu  gt'utrally  a 
number  of  farms  and  villages  attached  to  his  place, 
of  wtiich  be  drawathe  rcntfu  Ati  is  reported  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  400  villages,  which  yield  bin 
L.S00k0Q0jMremMBN.  Mr  Ui«be«  thinks  that  oan> 
(bird  of  tht  wbola  cabhntad  territory  belongs  to 
"~    9*  Hm  ubitwry  tetfiiiiitiona  niadn  of  baiaaa. 


*  Thnrntoat,  Oaf,  V. ;  fleaitfani.  Lot.  far.;  HoUionie,  Let.  siL  xiii.;  Ponmovjlb, Cban. x.»udii.;  Hoi« 
iand«p.lll. 
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Omeb    fortC6«  and  provisions,  for  the  public  service,  are  a. 
'piwhKtira  Murca  of  revenue.    9.  Large  turns  ara 

dMWB  Avn  dM  mIb  of  public  oSch*  nMshidiiw  thoto 
oTliw  digwlwiw  oTtbe  Oraak  cbnvh.  ftw&Ariar 

cl«rgy  are  al«o  compelled  to  pay  a  sum  at  their  inital- 

latioD.   10.  In  fomc  prorincts,  perhaps  in  all,  there  ia 


a  duty 


il  proLLL'dinf^'^,  anvnunting  to  one- tenth  of 


tfaeralue  of  the  drxputed  property,  1 1.  A  van  us,  or  *ex- 
■lioM  pNMcutioo* ;  and  fioea  levied  od  districta  for 
erisM  OMmniaed  witbn  llwir  bowidt,  on  the  ground 
AMtk^inigfatliwcpnacirtedtiwai.  Tb»lutprao« 
tice  ia  made  a  pretext  for  manj  grieroua  acta  of  extor- 
tioo  aod  cmeltr,  the  hihabitaiits  being  subjected  to 

SaUitarj   Fjxrcjuliun  when  tbcy  ar(_'   iiti.il.Ji!    tu  jiay. 

IS.  Sums  are  wrung  from  the  tributary  classes,  as  a 
oompoaition  for  woncing  at  the  bighwayt  and  fortifi- 
cadons ;  but  the  money  paawa  wholly  into  the  pock- 
Ma  of  tlw  paMio  officers.  13.  A  considerable  rv- 
«emw  k  derived  fma  weliean,  IMUliwea,  and  eoa- 
fiscwUona ;  and  a  trifling  anoqot  fraui  the  produce  of 
the  miiiea,  all  mioca  being  regarded  as  the  Grand 
Seignior^a  property.  LaMly,  the  htira,  or  regula- 
tion by  which  the  cultivators  are  compelled  to  fur- 
nish corn  for  tlie  supply  of  the  capital,  at  oae-fourth 
or  one'fifth  of  its  market  ralue,  operates  as  a  tax  on 
tiw  iMiBbaBdman,  though  it  bring  iittia  Inio  th«  ti«»- 
ef  the  prince.  Alanjof  tb«aet«xfl»n«flwiiwd; 
but  certain  districts,  as  Maina,  nnd  ccrfain  bodtr^^  of 
men,  as  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  are  allowi  il  to  marie  a 
composition  with  the  government,  under  wliii  h  tin  y 
assess  and  collect  their  taxes  (wholly  or  in  part)  them* 
MKres.  Were  we  to  judge  of  these  taxes  by  the 
anoont  Mid  in  to  the  goreriwMBt,  are  stuwlil  ftth 
vmam  (bm  «itt«aelj  ugbt.  Bat  llw  awqad  and 
often  arbitrary  mode  of  apportioning  and  collecting 
them,  are  »uificienl  to  render  the  lightest  impost  op- 
pressive, and  the  Dumberless  fraudulent  maiiilH  t t  r 
which  they  afibrd  a  cover  on  the  part  of  the  revenue 
offieert  greatly  aggravate  tb^  pnasura.  Vnm  iso* 
lUmi  la^  stated  1^  varioaa  vntenb  are  are  warrant* 
«d  lo-belleae,  tiwt  the  gvoia  rafwae,  or  dte  mooey 
drawn  from  the  peo|de,  ia  generally  double,  some- 
times triple,  t>f  what  is  peH  even  to  the  provincial 

gOVcriinu'iUN.  * 

VVc  have  no  account,  on  which  the  smallest  re- 
Uin(  I  can  be  placed,  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
taxes  of  Greece ;  and  the  statements  with  regard  to 
iboee  of  particular  districta  arc  too  contradictory  to 
be  VBcajfad  iridMHit  MMtde^  Mr  H«ibh«Me  heard 
the  rcvenuea  ef  AK  eMMHitcd  at  am  nSGeoe  of  pi> 
astrcs,  I'xcldfeive  of  casual  levies  (a  very  compre- 
hensive fie«ii).  Attica  has  been  seid  to  remit  bauu- 
nlly  to  Constiiiuinople  700  or  750  jturses  lof  5oO 
piastres  each).  According  to  Pouqueville,  two  mil- 
MM  of  piastres  are  raised  in  the  Morca,  of  which 
«Bl^M«>iMifiBpeidiBtotiiep«aii«.  Theieiavery 


little  consistency  in  thest-  nHtt-Ti^entg.  If  we  take 
die  first  as  a  basis,  and  a^^uruc  itiat  Ali'g  territories^ 
OTupehBiided  ene-diird  ot  Qreece  at  die  pofiad  el* 
hrfed  10^  Ibe  Meenoe  of  tke  wbole  penmaub  migbt 
be  estimated  at  eighteen  millinTis  of  ;iiastres,  or 
L.  1,100,000  Sterling,  exclusnre  ui  u  tiai  are  called 
casual  levies.  But,  from  tlie  vigour  of  All's  govern* 
meat,  his  revenue  is  probably  greater  in  proportional 
amoui^  Md  ooHe^ted  at  a  less  expence,  than  that  of 
ainr  other  profinc^  ruler.  AdiifaceninedeefoiU 
calalioo  would  tyMdoot  w  to  •  rimilar  reaott.  In 
tbe  least  advanced  countriea  of  Europe,  wr)i  as 
Spain,  Portugal,  Aiutria,  Ruuia  Sweden  (sec  ar- 
v.c\-  Ei-ROK?:,  Sur^vic'::ciii),  ihe public revenue,-com- 
pared  with  the  population,  is  generally  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing from  8s.  to  15s.  Sterling  per  annum  for  each  in- 
habitant; and  ai  Gteeoe  ia  oertainly  near  the  bot- 
ton  of  the  eealo  in  point  of  produeUto  hidnatiy,  her 
fffonwMoenioelfesoeed  the  lowest  of  these  rat^s. 
Cetcnladi^  on  this  principle,  ami  supposing  the  po- 
pulation to  be  two  niilllon^  ami  a  half,  the  net  re> 
venue  would  be  L.  1  ,irk>,oOu  Sterlie^  and  tbia  1 
doubled  may  represent  the  gross  OBOMt 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  f- 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  that 
the  tanein  Tnck^  haeehMtt  iaHMOMNriaUlir  the  iaM. 
The  tax  eo  eeeeumaMo  coownoditlee  was  fitet  na> 


posed  dtirinp  thr  rriii^n  nf  Abrliil  Aclimrt,  ].il>2  in  the 
Ui>t  century,  aud  probably  st-vrral  Olivers  of  ilttme 
! Dumersted  arc  of  modern  d  ue.  Bat  the  govern- 
ment certainly  has  not  tbe  tame  ready  acoc^  to  the 
poafceta  of  its  subjects  aa  thoae  governments  which 
M«  aupperted  by  FuriiMirsin  or  Statea  GeneieL 
The  Turks,  who  are  tbe  slaves  of  costom,  weald 
think  themselves  degraded  if  they  submitted  to  exac- 
tions unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  the  Grand 
Signior  must  respect  their  prejudices.  But  110  imJi 
motives  operate  to  protect  tbe  raku,  or  tributary 
classes,  from  new  impoeitiona  ;  and  indirael  aehaBMa 
of  taxation  may  reach  the  Turks  also. 

Municipal,  and  other  local  charges,  an  defirayodl 
by  the  three  daseea  of  Xurha*  Greeks,  and.  Jews,  who 
are  organised  for  this  purpose  Into  a  sort  of  coiporatc 
bodies.  In  Sidnr.ica,  the  TarLs  arc  governed  by  a 
council  of  six  Ayaiw,  who  are  generally  powerful 
Beys ;  the  Greeks  by  their  Proesti,  or  Primates,  as 
every  where  cbe ;  and  the  Jews  by  a  council  of 
Ilabbinf,  nhus'j  head,  called  Kakam,  usualJy  placaa- 
hioNolf  under  (ho  protootiM  of  some  Chrtatian  poar» 
er.  Tlieae  pereoM  ooght  to  be  a  check,  on  the 
public  offircr?,  and  thnv  nrv  rorr'-^trr.r".  tho  chaonel 
throUj"^li  whiL'li  reinijn>traiices  are  iruiiu,  i^nJ  justice 
i)blaiiit.s:l  ;  hut  inure  punerally  they  .-ire  :.i:coiij[ilice'; 
in  the  extortion  and  oppreiaion  practised-  on  their 
respective  coowiunttiea.   (Beaujour,  Let.  L). 

Of  the  various  estimates  giva»of.dlO  |ia|nlarion  Pijahdie. 


•  Thornton,  Chap.  vj. ;  Beaujour,  Let.  i.;  Pouqueville,  Chap.  x. ;  Holland,  p  115 ;  Hobhouse,  p.  296  ; 
Hughes's  Ttavfli,  Vol.  II.  p.  «•.>. 

f  The  ancient  Athenian  revenues  f^msisted  of,  1.  ContributioBS  from  the  alHes,  which  amounted  to  600 
talents  in  the  time  of  Aicibiadca.  2.  Cnstorae  at  the  ma  Of  Syer  etnt.  on  imports  and  exports,  which  yieM- 
od  about  S6  talentt>  S»  ConfiscatioM  of  the  pgepeity  of  inmridoaia.  4,  Rents  and  peoduoe  of  minea  and 
niarble  qganka.  3>  CanitadoMax  m  IfnaoMr,  or  atnmen  peMiaMntljr  feridMt  h  tbe  oitj.  Xeoupfaon 
oMiMelbt  tihale al  IMO.tdHUb  or  L. SfO^OOO.  (WdfdA  JUmoNv rdttk^to :Tkrhjff  |y MS.) 
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of  Greece,  that  of  Beau}otir  hn  b€«n  moat  gene- 
rally followed.  Tliis  writer  BssiL'ns  a  population  of 
700,000  «oai«  to  Macedonia,  300,000  to  'fhessaly, 
400,000  to  Epiru*,  200,000  to  Efolia,  Pliocis,  and 
Bootia.  800,000  to  lh«  Mom,  and  iO,000  to  At- 
tin,  malriog  •  total  of  1,990,000.  In  two  particu- 
lar!), this  statement  »eems  to  require  correction.  The 
population  of  the  Morea,  since  the  desultory  wir  of 
1770,  ajipears  to  have  been  gradually  increasing. 
Scrofaai,  00  who»f  siatement  Beanjour  probably 
grounds  his  own,  estimatfs  tiic  number  of  inliabit- 
ODt*  in  UiHt  diatrict  at  £50,000;  but  Fouquevillc,  who 
wrote  at  0  later  period,  aad  hod  good  meana  of  in- 
fiMrmation,  estimates  them  at  400,000  Greeks,  1 5,000 
Turts,  and  4000  Jews.  Again,  Beaujour  appears 
not  to  have  included  under  the  name  of  Epirus  the 
district  watered  b^-  the  Drino,  or  even  northern  Al- 
bania; and  the  researches  of  Mr  llobliouse  and  Dr 
Holland  have  shown,  that  the  |iart$  of  thi»:  countrtr 
he  did  include  are  more  populous  than  he  imagineJ. 
Aa  addilioo  oogbt  .therefore  to  be  nede  to  Beau- 
jonr'a  etnimentioa  on  these  ground*.  Dr  Helbmd, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  greatly  over- 
rated the  population  of  part  of  the  country.  All's 
territories,  circuoiscrihed  by  the  boundaries  which 
the  Doctor  has  traced,  embrace  an  area  of  about 
96^000  square  English  miles.  Pouqueville  estimated 
the  popuhtMn  at  a  milUeii  and  a  half  {  and  Or  Hol> 
hmd  tiijoks  it  muat  be  nearly  two  nDlloni,  which  Is 
equal  to  seventy-si-ven  persona  to  each  square  mile. 
But  Spain,  a  country  resembling  Albania  in  its  phy- 
sical feature*,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  arable  soil, 
and  a  greater  internal  tranquillity,  hat',  un  an  average, 
only  filly-five  or  sixty  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile : 
and  it  b  certainty  estremeljr  imptobable  that  Aiheoia 
■boatd  have  more,  or  eeen  to  ncnj*  Considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  Bftypetaoaeto  a  square 
mWc  may  be  thought  a  high  eatiroate.  Tliis  would 
p^•e  1,300,000  Itdinbitanls  for  tlie  whole  of  Ali's 
dominions.  If  we  add  to  this,  4'^M),ooo  for  the  Mo- 
rea, 100,000  for  Attica,  l",idm.-;i,  iiiid  the  eastern 
part  of  Boeotia,  6oo,(H)0  for  Macedonia  (exclusive 
of  the  part  in  Ali'ii  posaMi ion),  900,000  for  tbo 
padialic  of  Scutari,  and  WJOttO  for  the  Cycladeti 
we  ahaH  have  2,700,000  Hot  the  entira  fKipalatioB  of 
Greece.  Perhaps  the  nniiiLii  t  nf  itiliubit.ints  was 
not  greater  in  Strabo's  uam,  u  we  luay  judge  from 
be  gpm  of  Ae  dewtted  Mate  of  the 


cowitry  (Lib.  vii.  p.  Sii] ;  and  the  g«v«rmnent  of 
the  Turks,  with  all  its  train  of  abusec.  is.  pn  b<tSly' 
not  more  destructive  to  (ireece  ihttu  lhai  of  the  Ro- 
mans was.  This  population  is  very  unequally  dia- 
tribeted.  1 1  i»  den»>ett  in  the  southern  parte  ef  Jia> 
nia,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  hi  the 
'  and  BOftbani  diatricta  of  AJbania.  Acam*. 
ah  ir  almeet  a  desert:  Atolk  k  thinly  petipled; 
Attica,  including  the  city,  hs^  ii  <t  more  than  twen- 
tv-five  or  thirly  inhabitant»  to  the  kt^uure  tuiW.  'fbc 
plains  of  Art;o!i,  and  the  hilly  region  of  Maina,  are 
tiie  most  populous  parts  oi  the  Morea.  As  night  he 
expected  ftom  the  iaaecore  state  of  the  OMOlnr, 
single  oottafM  or  aeallered  haaUcta  are  aearo^ 
anywhere  to  be  aecn.  The  lohabitania  are  alwaye 
collected  into  villages  or  cities ;  and  ttiose  who  are 
J"n^ai;ed  in  husbandry  waste  a  great  part  of  their 
time  and  hihoiir  in  travelling  to  and  fron)  their 
lands.  Hence  in  the  agricultural  diatricta,  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  live  in  towaa  aoM* 
anuMal]/  hirge,  eoaaidering  the  Maall  reaoarcea  that 
trade  end  nunmfiwtarea  atbrd.  Of  500,000  ptrawai 
inhabiting  the  pachalic  of  Salonica.  and  the  ^fnu*- 
gelimlik  ol'  Larissa,  one-third,  according  tu  Uvau- 
jour,  live  in  the  large  town».  The  most  fertile  dis* 
tricts  are  not  unitorwly  the  most  populous.  A  bar- 
ren soil  in  mountainous  part^,  which  aiford  the  means 
of  defeaee,  ia  often  Jahorimnljr  ciilttvaied,  white 
the  Twh  plaina  below  are  nc||lected>  * 

It  would  be  intere^tillg  to  compare  llie  modem 
with  the  ancient  popnlntion  ot  dreece  in  point  of 
numbers,  liut  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  latter 
seem  to  lead  into  a  labyrinth  of  difficultieii,  partly 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  partly  from  the 
■anitiiadc  of  e#rora  that  bare  ci«|it  into  the  aa* 
■lerieal  expreaaioai  in  die  lest  of  andenl  anlhon^ 
and  partly  from  the  civil  distinctions  of  citizetis, 
slaves,  and  strangers,  which  render  the  applies 
tion  of  particular  statement*  uncertain.  It  would 
batiie  bumai)  sagacity  to  buiid  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  the  moaa  of  discordant  detaiki  collected 
by  Uuiae.  We  ahail  proceed  more  securely  if  we 
pronnd  oar  reaeonin|a  on  aome  aiogle  atateaMBl  th« 
la  preltj  wcU  citabltthed.  1-rom  a  variety  of  cir- 
eunwtaitcee  which  elucidate  and  fortify  each  other, 
HutTie  i! i  ii  ]  I  <  that  Athens  contained  at  one  period 
4,000  mbubitaots.-|-  Let  us  suppose  tfaia  to  i» 
dude,  ako,  the  nual  pepnlaiioii.  Aciiea  «i»  eo» 


•  Baaufear,  Let.  i.t  HoOand,  p.  113,  Ul,  880.)  EoUioaae,  p.  176,  fiOl,  487 :  Pouqueville,  Chap.  x. 

J This  conclukion  is  not  without  ita  difficulties.  But  if  it  involves  any  errors,  they  are  crrt  r  of  defect 
not  of  excess.  For  any  different  construction  of  the  text  of  Athensua  would  give  a  liii  gcr  uumbcr. 
See  Hunie'»  Kf tag  on  the  7^  ;  1  I'vujnt'?!  of  Ancient  Xntiom.  Wo  may  adopt  another  mode  of  calculation. 
The  Spartau*  were  the  only  power  who  regularly  empluytd  their  slave*  (Helots)  in  their  armies,  and  whose 
aailitary  force  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  their  whole  populatieo*  They  sent,  of  Lacedemo- 
aiaaa  and  Helou  together,  50,000  to  fight  the  Peraiana  at  Platm.  The  taea  wwn  collected  aodaent  off 
sfftfaio  the  space  of  a  day  or  two,  and  as  the  Meaaeniaoa  were  ahordy  after  in  a  ttate  of  rcroti.  it  may  he 
preatuned  that  none  of  that  nation  were  Id  the  army.  (Herodotus,  Lib.  ix.)  If  we  suppose  that  this  amy 
cootahted  one  half  of  the  matee  of  a  military  age  (and  probably  no  country  ever  sent  a  larger  proportion 
beyond  its  own  confines),  the  wliole  population  of  Lacoiiiii  would  be  400,000;  and  that  of  i'cloponne-u*, 
on  the  same  ratio,  would  be  ^.OOO.Oi  K).  Su()])o.siiig  tlie  parts  beyond  the  istIm)U8  to  be  peupied  ouly  M> 
three-lifiha  of  the  density  of  I'eloponiiebus,  tlie  whole  population  cf  Greece  would  be  8,300,000,  an  amoaot 
aot  materially  difiisreat  from  the  ether.  AiU»  all,  it  moH  he  Gonfeued  that  ao  general  a  coodiuiea, 
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UKtet.   paratitely  a  l>&rrcn  di«trlct ;  and,  exdunre  of  Klea- 
'^'^  aia,  Megara,  aod  Salaatis,  did  not  oeeiw;  more  tiiao 
tOMtstieth  pftrt  of  the  countriM  MwIimb  Mr  alate- 
aoMli        m  tlut  artidflk  lit  and  colo> 

nii«,  bowmr,  more  than  compcnaated  ftflf  the  iolW* 
ority  uf  its  soil.  Now,  if  we  luppote  the  other  and 
more  fertile,  but  less  improved  parts  of  Greece,  to 
have  been  peo;  .nl  i  ;1 .  to  one-fourth  of  the  density 
of  Attica,  this  would  give  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lidas  and  a  half  for  the  whole  country.  Without  re- 
hmg  Much  ott  tbia  faimliitioa,  we  mtj  obaery^thijl, 
V  «ae  MBidM  •  nraltiiadc  ot  wauM  itatw  bad  waA 
•  masB  of  population,  her  neighboart  and  rivals 
muit  have  poaaeMed  aomcthing  like  a  proportioaate 
•trength  to  preterre  their  independence.  And,  con< 
sideling  the  strong  feeling  of  emulation  which  per- 
vaded  these  small  republic,  we  may  be  certain  tliat, 
befflte  the  arts  of  imiualiy  oouU  be  so  far  advanced 
Id  Attica  at  to  anabb  iveb  a  mass  of  people  to  a«di* 
aill  OH  «e  loiall  •  Mrftee,  the  neighbowteg  atailaa 
muit  bava  been  ooaiidenblj  improved. 
itiuk  We  have  stated  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Greece  live  acatttired  tl^rougfi  the  coun- 
try. Were  tins  Lircumstance  not  attended  to,  the 
number  of  large  towns  muntiooed  by  travellers  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  tltat  the  country  it 
bMw  than  U  naUy  ii.  WeautijouitliaiMii 
of  ^  aaail  comidnabla  lowna,  with  tba 


Janina,  • 
Argyiro  CaMro» 
Berat,  • 
Metxovo, 

PtlflBltthjUj 

AvbMit  • 

Scutari, 
Dulcigno, 


Salonica, 


Seres, 
Jtoi^Btt 


Larisaa, 
V'odina, 
Kara  Veria, 
Toumavna, 

Piiarsalus, 

Zcitoun, 

Volo, 

Trikala, 


Albania. 

35,000 
20,000 
•  15,000 
6.O0O 

r  9fiOO 

5.000 
5,400 

12.000 
6,000 

/  70,000 

160.000 
30,000 
0.000 

Thbssaly. 

80,000 
18.000 

8.000 
6,000 
5,000 
♦,000 
8,(KK) 
11,000 


Hobhouse. 

do. 
HoUaod. 

do. 

do. 

dOL 

Hahhoma. 

do. 
do. 


HoOaad. 

Bcaujoor. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
Holland. 


Makrinetza, 
Ampelacbi^f 


6,000  Holland. 
4,000  do. 
6i000  do. 


AmoA  Am  BcBOTM, 


Negropoote,  * 
Livadia,  *  ' 
Megara,  * 
Tbabw,* 


loDge, 


Corinth,  • 
Patrass,  • 

Vostitaa, 

Argfos,  V 

T:;[M!ir,ia, 
Cttlamatte, 
Mistra, 

Hydra  (Island), 


f  15,000 
\ia,000 

•  10,000 
.  3,000 

JBtoiu. 

sjoeo 

MoaEA. 

2,500 
10,000 
8,M0 
8,000 

15,000 
5.000 
16,000 
S«,000 


Clarke. 
lIobhouM. 

do. 
iiollsnd. 
Hohhouaa, 

do. 


do. 
do. 


Holland. 

do. 
HobhooM. 

Hfrftaad. 
do. 

Ponqueville 

do. 
Holland. 


Tbe  towna  of  Greecaooaitratt  ttriJuiigly  wiib  iboM 
of  ireatem  Eorope  in  then-  gcnenT  appearanee. 

Founded  rather  as  places  of  security,  than  with  a 
view  to  commercial  advantage,  their  sites  arc  gene- 
rally elevated  and  picturesque.  Instead  of  the  long 
and  uniform  lines  of  buildings  seen  in  our  citic«,  the 
houses  often  stand  detached,  and  appear  irreguhdij 
aeatterad  over  tba  groond.  Tho  tall,  airy  ntiaaccta, 
tlaot  wbibh  break  tho  eutUoo  la  an  agreeablo  aod 
fanciful  manner,  and  the  groupe  of  cypresses  sur- 
nrandinf  the  mofques,  which  are  seen  blended  with 
the  builiiin:--,  L'ivi  ihem  n  character  of  rejiose  and 
softneK!!,  combiitLil  with  richncw,  and  cveu  auigni6« 
cence,  which  has  a  tine  effect  in  the  landscape.  On 
a  near  inspection,  however,  their  beauty  vatushet. 
The  mean  buildings,  the  streets  narrow  and  dark, 
addom  paved,  and  covered  with  offal  and  fihb  of 
every  kind,  grievously  offend  both  the  senses  of  sight 
;ind  smell.  The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mi- 
serable hovels,  built  of  mud  and  straw;  those  of  the 
peasants  in  the  country  are  often  formed,  like  the 
iHits  of  savages,  of  wooden  poles  rudely  nut  together 
in  tba  abape  of  a  tent,  and  covered  witb  turf  The 
bonsaa  of  the  better  daaaea  in  towna  an  of  vood, 
•ometlmea  wilb  a  IbiiDdatioB  of  atone.  Tbey  ai« 
pretty  generally  of  two  stories ;  the  upper  story 
sometimes  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  wooden  buildings  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  roof  again  extending  far  beyond  the  face  ol  the 
upper  wall,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
•bade  and  abehar  to  the  mroatt  below.  Tba  style. 


on  BO  narrow  a  basis,  is  scarcely  better  thnn  a  confession  of  total  ignorance.  It  may  be  obstn  ed,  that  the 
greatest  army  which  England  ever  xcni  bcyuud  her  own  frontier,  previous  to  the  present  limes,  was  that 
•ilh  wIulIi  KJward  II.  invaded  Scotland,  which  consisted  of  100,000  men. 

*  I'he  population  of  the  towns  marked  thus  is  ouBputed  from  tbe  number  of  houaca,  reckoning  five  per- 
sons to  a  house. 
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GREECE. 


oflNiiMii^iittinmljriiiiHbm.  Tlw  k«er  bouMt 
«r«  boUt  Nund  *  t^uara  wm;  th*  ainhr  Mory,  oted 

as  stables  and  warehouses,  has  seldom  any  windows 
on  the  «idc  towards  tiiu  »ireet,  or  it  is  shut  m  on  that 
side  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  give  the  house  ihe  appear- 
ance of  a  jail.  The  umer  story  presenu,  in  front,  an 
flMBMlleij'i  wUil  eiBMl  windows,  lattic«l  with  cross 
ban  (rfVood,  and  aerrn  chiefly  to  cemiinicate  with 
the  epartawBta  baUnd.  Tbcnrahora  eonsiits  of  a 
very  few  articles,  of  a  rich,  or  rather  gaudy  descrip- 
tion  ;  a  divan  or  raised  scat,  from  10  to  15  inches 
high,  suiffcd  and  cdvir^  J  'fith  silk,  aiid  cushioned 
behind  for  the  back,  extends  round  three  side*  of  the 
RHNB.  A  baiidsoine  carpet  coTers  the  rest  of  the 
llaor.  TlMie,  with  a  ti^  of  very  plain  coostructioo. 
Hid  twn  or  diree  f$rgt  mirrors  in  the  comers,  are 
generall  ,  qH  that  a  weU-furnished  TviUlh  fOom 
coiHaiii=  li  e  walls  are  sometimes  w«nfCOtted, 
and  adi.Tiicil  with  landscapes,  or  y-'^rt'.y  >iri:.aiiifiital 
paiiJliot's.  The  roofs  exhibit  gilding  wid  ci.rvtd 
work.  Maay  of  tbe  houses  of  the  rich  have  gardens 
attached  ID  tbem»  inclosing  fountains.  Tl»c  dwellings 
of  the  mialtlljfirati^ii  are  in  no  respect  different  from 
those  of  the  Turks.  There  is  a  total  absence,  in  the 
Greek  towns,  of  that  noise,  bustle,  and  activity  which 
give  such  an  animated  charactijr  to  our  cities.  Tlierc 
are  no  whecl-carriagea  of  any  kind  uxa,  but  loadeil 
camels  or  horses  are  passing  to  and  fro,  through  the 
duet  er  mud.  Hawks  and  storks  are  Oyiag  alMHit 
the  tiece,  mosques,  and  bouses ;  and  gnat  numhen 
of  gaunt  and  half-wild  dogs,  which  havt  M  Mroanis 
are  prowling  about,  picking  up  the  ofld  thrown  mCO 
tbe  streets.  <)nf  in  tlic  most  interesting  objects  in 
a  Gretk  town  is  alwa)*  Uic  Hsusu  or  market.  This 
consists  of  one,  two,  or  more  streets,  t  lU  I  (jut  i  uiy 
with  shops  or  wooden  booths.  Tbe  dealerg  in  the  same 
dass  of  articles  are  all  ranged  together.  One  street  ia 
OOQopiedbj  theaeirhodeia  inJwrettMryt  anotfaar  by 
those  who  deal  in  peBieea  and  ahawb;  aAirdbylha 
retailers  of  common  cotton  goods  ;  a  fourth  by  the 
dealers  in  groceries,  tobacco,  6ic.  ;  a  fifth  by  those 
who  sell  )>ipes,  amber,  iMjutli  ji.i  ii  -,  ivc.  miJ  so  on. 
These  bazan>  are  oiten  shaded  by  wooden  treliw^^s  in- 
terlaced with  vines,  or  by  branches  of  trees  laid  across 
firom  tbe  reofii  of  tlaa  onpaaite  abopa  or  booths. " 
.  Tbe  popttlatiaii  «f  Graaoe  ia  coaaposed  chiefly  of 
thr<  c  d  iir  rent  raccc,  not  more  distinct  in  their  origin 
than  HI  tiieir  maniters  and  character.  These  are  the 
Turks,  the  Greeks,  and  tbe  Albanians,  with  whom 
•n  intermixed  a  smaller  number  of  Jews,  Armenians, 
aad  WaUedhilM*  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  esti- 
asj  UBOan/es>  in  what  proportions  these 


af  4ha 


ka  pMdiltMi* 

ly,  Maeedenia, 


Tmksi 


difSweat  laeea  aia  oambined.  Tbe  scanty  iuforma 
tion  ^iven  by  travellers  on  this  subject  is  oAen  ren- 
dered ambiguous  by  tbe  indiscriminate  applicattMl 
of  tbe  name  of  Greeks  to  persons  attached  to  the 
Greek  church,  whether  they  are  of  tliat  nation  or 
Albanians.  Except  in  some  towns,  and  very  limit- 
ed iitort<nt|  the  Turkf  nowhace  ajipear  to  cooatitme 


ThwaM 

I,  and  Megropoote,  art 

thinly  diffiisetl  throupfi  tiir  n  it  of  Greece  and  Al- 
bania, anri  are  sciirctlv  bLeii  at  all  in  the  ifclandf. 
Jd  tliL'  d ii; nc:-,  (it  SalonH:;i  iind  Laris&a,  where  they 
mobt  abound,  they  scarcely'  exceed,  aooording  to 
Beaujour,  one-tbinl  of  the  mhabitanU  (180.000  out 
of  500,000)  {  in  AtheMb  acoocdioc  to  Dr  Holian4i 
4bey  anotmt  to  aaa<iifUit  ia  the  Heiwi,  Atf  fcrm 
one-tweoty*eighlh  part  by  Pouqueville's  eounera* 
tion ;  in  Livsam,  there  are  few  of  them ;  in  Acama- 
nia  an<I  T^olia,  sull  fewer.  In  Janina,  they  are  less 
ouaierous  than  the  Greeks ;  and  throi^out  Greece 
generally,  except  in  Thesnly  and  Macedonia,  there 
nrn  rrrj  fnrTiirlri  iinongrlifi  rnrai  pepnlaiinn  Widi- 
out  pretending  In  aconiw^,  «B  a  rant  vliera  aceu* 
laqr  it  onattainable,  we  maft  |ienapi,  miimale  die 
Tim*  on  these  grounds  at  one-third  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  in  Theesaly  and  Macedonia,  and  at  one  tenth 
in  the  Other  parui  of  (ireece  and  Albania  on  an 
average.  The  whole  number  of  Turks  computed  on 
this  prinaple  would  be  500,000i  which  is  between 
one-fi<Ui  and  one  sixtli  of  tbe  entim  mpnlBliflll.  f 

It  is  aMtadiiBcnit  to  limB  mnr  iatUetair  cm- 
elnnm*  ae  to  Ae  raapecUve  nmaoen  of  the  Gtedta' 

and  Albanians.  Colonics  or  parties  of  the  latter 
people  have,  from  time  to  time,  settled  in  various 
districts  of  Greece.  Nearly  all  of  the>c  belong  to 
tbe  Greek  church.  Some  of  them  have  preserved 
their  native  manners,  i.ic.^s,  and  language;  others 
are  gfadiialljr  adopting  the  iangg^ga  of  the  Greeks; 
and  at  ioae  of  tihttr  eetdements  were  fonned  mere 
than  f<  ur  ImnJred  years  ago,  and  probably  much 
earlier,  u  iri^y  be  presumed,  that  numbers  of  the  Al« 
banian  settlers  have  lost  their  di.''tincliTe  character, 
and  become  blended  with  tbe  mass  of  tbe  Greek  po- 
pulation. Tlie  whole  of  the  peasantry  in  Attica, 
and  the  aaMaro  part  of  BceeUa,  and  ena^fifth  of  the 
inhAitmils  of  Athens  iiaai^  an  AlbanNns.  They 
are  found  also  preserving  Uieir  peculiar  character, 
and  generally  employed  as  shepherds,  in  some 
di-triit  of  Argolis,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  L.-iconia. 
Dr  Clarke  met  with  them  repeatedly  auioug  tbe 
rural  population  of  Theasaly  and  Macedonia,  to 
the  extreme  limiu  of  tbe  latter  countr}',  at  Mottot 
Pkltgnu.  And  if  we  might  credit  an  extraoidi* 
nary  statement  of  bis  (Vol.  VII.  p.  ligX,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  whole  peasantry  of  Uresee 
wero  Albanians.  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with 
tbe  accounts  given  by  other  travellers.  Dr  Hol- 
land, who  was  well  apprized  of  the  distinction 
between  tbe  Albanians  and  the  Greeks,  describes 
the  peasantry  of  Thessaly  as  a  very  different  race 
ihuD  the  AMisnlans,  and  estimates  tbe  Grericsin  thii 
district  at  two-thirds  of  the  population.  In  the 
countries  so  r.h  f  Mnnt  (Eta,  Doris,  Ph<  .i  J 
part  of  Bceotia,  he  thiiii.b,  they  arc  propoiUui:.iiily 
more  numerous.  In  the  Morea,  Pou<jul\ ilie  nnet 
with  Albanisns  iiro^iieBtly  «•  abepberosi  but  the 


•  Holland's  rrwDsb/  Hobbowse,  WilliaoH!,  jMCitm.  . 
t  Beaujour.  LeL  t  ir. ;  Hallaiid,  p.  843,  995,  4lS  >  PouquevtUe,  p.  119 1  Uohbome,    S06  s  iMksTs  Sf 
seareAe^  p.  S75* 
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Oreice.    GrcekallMftlBertalnly  outBooiber  iKe 
'  in  grwWr-yopottloB  tbu  tmf  when  « 
tbeiilMubi  They  ten  tmmuvm  in  JEtolk,  mi^ 

sltnoftt  the  entire  population  of  Acamania.  Id  the 
capital  of  Albanin  they  are  the  lai^eest  and  moat  re- 
spec^-LMt  I  i  Lsf  i  f  ir.l; :il)iunts  ;  and  in  tlie  towns  and 
viikgtfii  of  suutht-rn  Aibania  gcoerally  they  consti- 
tute the  baaia  of  tbe  population.  Every  where  the 
Greeks  form  a  conipicuoua  part  of  the  population  of 
iwroa.  In  some  of  the  large  towna  of  Tbeaaaljr  and 
Maccdooia  tbe  Tnrite  ptedoiaiiile  m  mmibefs:  but 
In  all  the  towna  eonth  of  Moant  (Eta,  with  •  very 
few  exceptions,  the  Greeks  form  the  great  majority 
ot"  the  inhabitants.  Except,  therefore,  in  Attica, 
Hceoiia,  and  tome  parts  of"  the  Morca,  where  the  Al- 
banians are  regularly  colonized,  we  have  reaaon  to 
believe,  that  when  they  are  met  with  in  otlier  parta 
«f  Greece,  it  is  only  inamalinrMglingprnies,  found 
there,  perhaps,  during  the  eniiaiurn]i)j;riitory  expedV 
tions  of  the  shept'.erda  with  their  fli>ckb,  or  lett  be- 
hiud  them.  Atler  so  many  revolutions,  what  is  call- 
ed tiie  Grtx  k  [lapu'jLi  i  in  of  (iri-cce  cannot  be  un- 
nixiKi.  Many  of  the  inbabitanta  of  the  laountaini 
may  be  sprang  from  Aibaniana,  or  from  other  tribe* 
diniagMiihed  io  featuree  and  cbamettr  froB  tbe  m» 
bebitente  eftbe  pleiaa.  And,  b  feel,  Blejor  Leak* 
observes,  that  the  Greeka  of  the  mountain  diatrkta 
closely  resemble  the  Albanians  in  mannera  and  cha* 
ractcr.  But,  in  a  general  vii  «  uf  tlie  country,  all 
tboae  should  be  cuosidered  as  Greeks  who  spe&k  the 
language,  and  follow  the  national  mode  of  worship, 
if  they  an  not  acparatcd  by  some  sirongly  marked 
dMactiaB  Whidi  prevents  thern  from  feeling  an  id^n- 
«il»«riiatai«rt«M»thefi«Btbodgr«Ciba  Oneekaiit 
'  CwiMwing  the  iidijact  tn  tMa 


luht,  we  think  it  may  be  atsumed,  that  the  Alba- 
nians are  not  more  numerous  in  the  other  parts  of 
( ircctL  tliHii  lIk:  Greeks  are  in  Albania;  und  making 
a  rough  estitnate  for  the  whole  country,  whether  the 
smalbr  body  ia  held  to  be  one^fourth  or  one-atxtb  of 
the  kwftr,  ia  citfaar  eaee,  tba  leatdt  will  bo  nanH J,  tbit 
iba  Oteebe  an  t»  tba  Ajbaahme  ai  thraa  to  two. 
Oo  whatever  principle  we  calculste,  the  Greeks  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  exceed  the  entire  ma«*  of  the 
otlier  inhabitantf  lurki>,  Albanians,  ^VallJK  hian;, 
Bulgariana,  and  Jews,*  or  one-haif  of  a  population 
of  SfTOfl^QOO  ioais.  Wo  banre  no  dau  to  authorize 
af«B  a  cei^ectare  a*  to  the  onmber  of  Greeks  in  the 
parta  beyond  Moaat  Hcmua;  but  we  think  it  ic 
dear,  fVom  what  ba*  been  atated,  that  the  late  Pro- 
feaaor  Carlyle  proceeded  upon  a  very  exa^erated 
idea  of  their  nunibers,  when  he  estimate!  the  Greeks 
ia  the  whole  of  European  Turkey  at  3,50(>,U00. 

But  in  (ireecf,  as  in  other  rude  and  ignorant 
flouatries,  the  moat  permanent  ties,  and  tbe  strong* 
art  antipathies,  are  gronaded  on  religious  distinc« 
lioMk  Aad  tbaato^ib  of  the  diimnt  laU^atw 
partiei  f>,  tbai'efbrc,  a  eae  to  llw  dietribiitioit  of  po* 

titical  intCTf  iit j.  Tti>j  Turl;s,  vrho  ;irt'  all  Mnhonie- 
laas,  have  ai ready  been  estimated  at  500, UOU.  The 


BulgariaiM,  Wallachians,  and  Albanian  colottista  arc 
Chrmiaoa  of  tbe  niao  donooBiaation  with  tbe  Grcaba; 
•ad  lidce  ndlbcr  the  Jow%  nor  tbe  Latis  CArltliMo, 
diaperaed  through  tbe  poru  on  tbe  western  coast, 
ana  in  some  of  Uie  Cydadea,  are  of  any  importance 
in  point  of  numbers,  we  have  only  to  eatioiate  the 
proportion  of  Mahometans  and  Christiana  in  Alba- 
nis^  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  each  party  in 
Greece.  In  soutliem  Albania  the  native  tribe*  are 
chiefly  Christians;  in  north  chiefly  Mahometan*. 
Major  Leake  thinks,  that  the  native  inliabitanU  of 
Albania  ^together  (exelurive  of  Grades)  arc  pretty 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  religiooa. 
On  this  ground,  an  addition  must  be  made  of  S50,000, 
or  4'0C),CK)0,  to  the  Turkish  Mahonictunn,  which  will 
raise  tbe  whole  number  of  Mahometans  to  900,000. 
The  dificrent  nation*  beiotiging  to  the  Greek  cbards 
wfao  coDotitalo  the  leataioder  oif  the  popuIatiBB,  mua^ 
therefore,  amount  to  neoily  1,800,000,  or  twico  the 
number  of  Mahometans.  It  should  be  obbt-rved, 
however,  thnt  the  Albanians  were  all  origiually  Chrih- 
tians  ;  that  the  party  now  professing  Mahometani&m 
embraced  it  wly  at  a  recent  period,  and  are  m>  lax 
in  their  t.iiili.  and  ao  exempt  from  bigotry,  aa  to  be 
oooaidered  no  better  than  iafideU  by  the  Turba. 
Tiieir  national  temper  predoaglnatea  over  Ibcir  vdi* 
gion ;  and  they  hate  the  Turks  mudi  more  than  their 
bretliren  who  profem  Christianity.  The  two  serve 
together  in  "J  t  ii-Liiy,  and  intermarry;  liml  though 
tbe  various  tribe*  arc  otten  at  lead  with  one  anoilier, 
religioua  di&renccs  are  seldom  the  ground  of  tfaoir 
quarrela.  If  circumstancea  should,  therefore,  bring 
the  Turks  into  danger,  the  tie  of  religion  will  ba  iral 
afiMUeboad  batwaMtthana  and  thai 


Grrcrt. 


The  Vlakr,  or  ^Vullacliians,  arc  next  in  numbert 
to  tilt*  Greek*,  Albuxjuos,  and  Turks.  Like  tbe  AU 
baniand,  they  first  appear  in  the  history  of  Greece 
about  the  dorenth  century.  They  are  a  tribe  of 
•MMaitaiBMflb  ohiedf  anpumd  ai  abepherda,  living 
permanaolhr  oo  dw  graal  ridMa  of  Piadua,  and  O- 
lympua,  aad  thaar  Inineliaa  t  mit,  like  the  AHNmlaor, 
descending  into  the  plains  of  The&saly,  Mactdcnia, 
and  Southern  Greece,  during  the  winter,  ilicjr 

flocks.     ThtV  have  a  lanjjuij|,ji;'  ol   lhi:ir  wilicb, 

trom  the  great  proportion  of  Latin  words  it  contAina^ 
has  led  to  a  belief  that  thev  are  the  deacendanta  of 
the  Roman  colonies,  planted  in  Moesia  andDadabf 
the  Emperor  Trajan  and  hia  niirreaioii  Tba  ntg' 
gad  eouotiy  they  inhabit  Iiaa  kept  tliem  unmixed 
wfeb  ether  tribes,  and  enabled  them  to  maintain  a 
considerili'c  ilt-jnt:  of  independence.  TIicv  are 
hardy,  but  Icsk  SL-ruciuJii  than  the  Albanians,  sober, 
industrious,  cleanly,  and  in  high  repute  as  shepherds 
throughout  Greece,  both  for  their  tidelity  and  aliill. 
Some  of  I  be  higher  clasaea  go  abroad  as  roerchanta, 
and  Iho  Imror  ffaoMa  fuiniili  aoow  of  tba  baN  artt* 


fat  Greece  and  T^nfcoy  at  largo;  but  wherever 

their  occu[>ations  carry  them,  a  strong  national  spi. 
rit  recais  them  ultimately  to  tlieir  ttative  mouauina. 


.   •  Leake's  Retearchtt,  p.  851,  254;  Holland,  p.  114,  «5S,  «67;  Hobbooae,  p.  293,  49O;  Beaujour, 
Lot.  i. ;  Clarke,  Vol.  VI i.  p.  1 19,  40S  ,  lb.  Vol.  VlII.  p.  40  ;  Pou^ueville,  Chap,  v*— viii. 
t  Leake'a  Rutarshu,  p.  250  i  Hobbouae,  Let.  viiL  iiu  x.  ^  jfiii.  j  HoUaa^  ^^^"'9' 
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Greaec.  Widiin  tlieir  own  country  they  hire  conaidenbk 
^(■^c  * '  iimiiafdcttire*  of  coarse  woollens.    They  are  of  the 


(  ireek  church,  and  the  men  generally  speak  Romaic, 
or  rtiudem  Greek,  besides  their  own  language,  but 
the  women  know  only  the  latter.  * 

BulguiaBi.  The  mountainout  diatrku  in  the  north  of  Mace* 
dooia  are  inhabited  1^  Btdlguimi,  who  oeevpjr  the 
whole  region,  from  theso  |wrtt  t»  dw  DiBtdii*,  ami 
the  neighbourhood  of  ComtanUno^e.  They  are  a 
people  of  Sclnv  nir  nrigin,  profess  the  Christian  ni- 
iigion,  and  have  u  language  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Other  people  settled  in  (irt-ece.  They  live  chieHy 
by  their  flocks,  are  rude  and  ignorant,  but  brave. 
They  posscM  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country  at 
present:  but  for  a  comideraMe  period  between  the 
a^hth  and  elerenth  ceBtaiiOi^  they  were  matters  of 
nearly  th«  whole  of  GfeeoCi  and  have  left  tracea  of 
their  catabdhment  there  in  the  language,  and  in  the 
names  of  places.  + 

tfmi.  Small  bodies  of  Jc«k  arc  found  in  most  of  the 

considerable  trading  towns  of  f-reece,  engaged  u& 
usual  in  the  lower  binnclies  of  cotuiuercc.  There 
are  none  in  Athene,  and  ihin  fact  m  accounted  for, 
'  as  in  some  other  plncen,  hy  the  suppositioD,  that  the 
native  .Athenians  outdo  them  in  their  fimiurlte  pro- 
Ssuioa  of  oaurv.  There  ia  a  oonaideniUa  mmber  in 
Jaanna ;  hut  Uicjr  are  nowhere  ec»  awBereqi  aa  la 
^atonica,  where  they  have  been  settled  for  some  cen- 
turie^.  Their  number  in  this  city  is  estimated  at 
\ -2,000  ;  the  peculiar  privileges  they  enjoy,  however, 
have  not  raised  their  cliar  ieter ;  for  lliey  are  pro- 
verbially distinguished  throughout  Greece  for  chi- 
caoerj,  diabonesty,  and  immorality.  Considered  as 
a  imneh  of  the  general  population  of  the  oooatry, 
thy  aia  teo  iacoosiderable  to  be  of  the  leaat  imaoit* 
aaee.  Anamiaaa  ere  abo  foand  ia  aame  af  the 
towns,  bat  h  a  atOl  aBaller  propoilka  than  the 
Jewa.  X 

Qjy^ff,        Bunds  of  Tchinganics,  or  Gipsiea,  distinguished  by 
the  habiUi  and  occupations  peculiar  to  them  in  other 
countries,  wander  over  Greece.   They  are  subjected, 
'  however,  to  the  capitation-  tax.    Some  of  ihem  make 

a  profewion  of  MahomctaniKin ;  but  they  are  held  hi 
great  conteaipt  by  the  Turk*.   Some  of  the  mota 
iraalthr  ISufcs  keen  negro  thfaa,  who  are  imported 
from  BarhaiT  and  Egjppt.  § 
Gntk  The  GreeK  chureh  appears  at  the  preaent  day  co> 

dmidw  vered  with  the  accumufuted  abiues  of  ten  or  twelve 
centuries.  It  was  founded  in  an  age  of  theological 
caiiuisiry  and  dogmatism  ;  it  has  never  felt  the  be- 
nign influence  of  geueral  knowledge,  or  the  salu- 
tary control  of  rival  aectSi  but  the  bigotry  or  crook- 
ed policy  of  Christhm  princes,  the  iMuharitm  of  Ma- 
faonNtan  conquerora,  the  piona  ftaude  of  monks  or 
ftnatieal  prieats,  the  credulity  and  anpentitioii  of  aa 
ignorant  populace  operating  uncontrtHled,  baveheen 
continually  loading  it  with  new  errors,  new  absurdi- 
ties, and  new  corruptions.  Though  iu  priesu  are 
thaa  in  aay  other  choreh,  iia  rhaa 


nr;d  f  rms  infim'teV  rompKcated,  and  its  fajits  ab-  Gntcr. 
sorb  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  it  is  scarcely  pos-'^^^,-^ 
sible  to  trace  one  genuine  idea  of  Christianity  in  the 
minds  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  or  one  trait  of  its 
inflaence  in  their  conduct.  The  subtlety  of  under- 
•landiiig  bj  which  the  Greeks  are  distingniabed,  mid 
atili  amre  their  pronenem  to  auperstitioii,  have  made 
them  held  Ant  by  their  national  ftidi  amidat  all  tba 
calarahica  they  have  suffered.  And  their  berbarlam 
has  never  \  i  t  I)-  (  n  carried  so  far  as  to  retiuce  the 
cumbrous  iii;it.lii;iCry  of  their  religion  to  any  degree 
of  simplicity. 

rite  Greek  chureh  agrees  so  closely  with  the  Ho-  Docttiocv 
man  in  its  doctrine*,  and  even  in  its  forms,  that  it  is  and  i 
rather  difficult  to  discriminate  them  by  un  intcU^i- 
ble  distinctions.  The  Greek  church  mrida  the  doe> 
trine  of  tiM  Trinity  with  aoaae  ooimportant  peenlU 
aritiea.  In  the  nwMer  of  ita  aaeraments,  the  invo- 
cation  of  saints,  the  belief  of  the  real  prcs^Fncr  r^c 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  in  aduiitung 
masses  and  services  for  the  dead,  it  agrees  perfectly 
Mritii  that  of  Piome.  The  sacrament  of  ti>e  Lord's 
Supper  is  adnirni-«t»  red  to  infants  newly  bom,  and,  in 
the  place  of  confirmation,  thcj  anbatitute  the  chrism 
or  sacred  tmetimi,  being  a  part  or  appendage  of  the 
faaptiamal  oeremaay*  fht  MCfamaDt  of  the  Holy 
^.erStt  ■  ■-    •  -   .  - 


Saehelalea,b  not  condned,  Iflia  the  ( 

lof  the  Roman  church,  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
bat  is  given  to  devout  persons  upon  the  slightest  ma- 
lad\',  or  even  in  perfect  heaJth.  On  Hcdy  Thursday, 
the  (ireek  urchbiiihop,  like  the  Pope,  wa.shc9  the  feet 
of  twelve  priests  or  monks.  It  is  rather  doublfuli 
whetlier  the  Greek  church  admits  a  purgatory,  at 
least  in  the  some  sense  aa  the  Roman  Catholica ;  and 
tbqr  theoMdvaat  at  the  araaaat  day,  are  too  igao> 
tW  mo 


mat  i»  be  able  to  tall.  Dm  mmt  palpable  diitine- 
tioa  between  the  two  chordiea,  in  the  cyca  of  the 
oemmoa  people,  is,  that  the  Oreefca  abhor  the  images 
used  by  the  Cathohcs,  and  employ  only  paintings 
in  their  church  e*.  They  have  four  liturgies,  and  the 
service,  which  consists  chiefly  of  prayers,  hymns,  re- 
citative chaunu,  and  trcquent  crossings,  without  eny 
wrroon,  often  occupies  live  or  six  hours.  The  wiat 
of  aaata  in  their  churohea,  daring  tiie  long  aenrica^  it 
aapplied  by  staves  or  cniiohea,  which  are  need  for 
leaaiag  obi  and  fbroi  mm  «f  iba  dnacb  faiaiturc. 
Their  amaie  it  without  inamiaientnf  aeeompanhnenta, 
bat  is  allowed  to  have  considemtilu  tirLiury  The 
floor  of  the  church  is  generally  of  tafili,  iht;  aiLai  of 
stone,  the  sanctuary  separated  from  the  nave  by  deal 
boards,  and  an  inclosure  of  pales  ml  oS  at  the  other 
end  for  the  women.  The  church  ia  generally  in  tlie 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  choir  is  always  placed 
towards  the  east,  and  the  people  turn  their  fiices  in 
that  direction  when  thejr  pnj.  The  booksof  ofiom 
fadade  biographies  of  mmia,  and  are  aametoua  and 
bulky.  The  clergy  are  distinguiBhed  by  a  great  v«« 
riety  of  striking  vestments,  to  which  nmny  mrstieal 
Tirtaaaara  aaeribed.  Tim  Vtm^  ar  iialj  Vkgitt, 


•  LealM'B  Atteandetb  Chap,  iii.;  Holland,  p.  2Q6,  &e, 

t  Leake,  p.  375,--481  {  rouquevilte.  Chap,  xxxviii. 

t  Beaujour,  Let.  xar.;  HaHand,  p.  320;  Chandler,  Chap.  zvr. 

I  Holland.  p.S(V,  5C9t'Floaqaa*iUe«p.9S9* 
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Gmec  h-n^  sncc^eded  to  the.  worship  formerly  paid  to  Mi- 
« ^  ncrva.  There  is  scarcely  a  cotta^  in  which  her 
picture,  with  a  lump  burning  before  it,  is  not  seen  in 
a  wooden  case,  or  a  niche  of  the  wall.  'I'he  secular 
Greeks  have  four  Lents,  which  are  observed  with 
various  degrees  of  strictoeu,  and  the  calojers,  or 
monks,  haw  two  more.  The  first  of  the  secular 
fiM*  laitt  two  vaiitlia.  ihft  aecmd  for^  days,  the 
third,  irhielkdepeiMb  oanovnU«ftaMa»  firiea  in  its 
length,  the  fourth  endures  iVom  the  Istof  AugWt  to 
the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  Every  Wfldneaday 
is  a  fast,  becnu.«c  it  was  on  that  day  Judas  received 
the  money  for  betraying  Christ ;  and  every  Friday  in 
retrn;mbrunce  of  the  crucifixion.  A  vast  number  of 
saints'  days  are  aUo  observed,  so  that  of  the  whole 
year  there  are  only  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  days 
ftM  of  fastt  or  festivals.  During  tbsM  Asa  tM  wo* 
meo  ar*  employed  in  eaihering  mmUi,  moA  leardiiog 
&r  herb*  of  different  kinds.  The  change  of  food  is 
enfbrced,  wiUiout  exception,  on  iofanu,  old  people, 
and  the  sick.  Some  of  the  festivals  nre  celebrated  in 
the  opiiu  uir  during  several  days,  with  the  tiring  of 
guns,  songs,  dancing,  biintjuetting,  and  the  nioit  ex- 
travagant revelry.  As  confession  generally  takes 
place  at  these  occa^i  ns  as  a  preparation,  they  are  a 
mrvcat  to  tlie  pimades,  who  make  ■  chaigefoir  «baolu> 
tioA  pieportioMd  to  the  mMBitnd*  of  tlw  Hii,  end 
tl»e  supposed  wealth  oftht  inner. 
Uaaiks^  The  Greek  clergy  are  of  two  detaei,  the  ealoyers, 
or  monks,  ami  the  papades,  or  priegts.  MonastcricK, 
which  are  very  numerous  throughout  (ireete,  are 
generally  built  in  rocky  and  inHccessible  situations 
for  the  sake  of  defence.  They  are  supported  partly 
by  Sum  ooitivated  by  lay  brothers,  partly  by  dona- 
tions and  perquisites  received  from  the  pious,  partly 
by  the  exercise  of  mechanical  trader  and  the  fa- 
brication and  Mle  of  «r«iiie»  psctniH  of  aainti, 
praltcn,  *c.  Their  cells  and  prisons  are  universal. 
I  V  jil  t\  ,\>  their  minds  are  overrun  with  ignorance 
uiiJ  iUjit-rsiition.  In  the  vast  eatabhshment  f»f  Mount 
Athoii,  however,  where  five  or  &i\  ihoa«anJ  monks 
are  assembled,  and  in  the  mona»tery  of  the  .Apoca- 
lypse, in  Patrons,  there  are  seminaries  where  some 
liidit  theological  studies  are  pursued.  The  patri- 
arali  of  OonMantinople,  and  all  the  superior  ureek 
dorju,  ana  gaMtnUy  lalicn  fimn  tlioM  pluee.  He- 
fffeeeamamhted  into  monattertet  to  early  aa  at  ten 
or  twelve  yeur?  of  age.  The  noviciate  lasts  two  years, 
in  the  mo^t  regular  mnna»teries ;  af^r  which  the 
novice  changes  his  Libr  and  becomes  one  of  the 
professed.  The  monks  who  dmtingufsh  themselves 
by  superior  sanctity  may  be  advanced  to  a  still  high- 
er class,  called  Magalescbemoi,  who  are  thought 
worthy  of  being  compared  la  aogdi.  Tbalr  general 
diet  ie  fish,  pulee,  rooa»  oUeeib  and  wina;  during 
dMir  teta,  iriiieh  oeeupy  nearly  the  whole  year, 
pulse,  roots,  and  water  only.  But,  notwithstuDding 
this  mortified  style  of  living,  they  arc  the  sleekest 
and  best  fed  people  among  the  Greeks.  Convents 
for  women  are  rare.  There  are  some  anchorets  who 
live  three  or  four  together,  in  houics  depending  on 
convents:  and  a  few  ascetics,  who  live  soliurily  in 
eave«  in  the  mountains.  Convents  of  all  kind*  aM 
under  the  auperintendenee  of  the  bishop  of  the  dhi« 
vm.  'Hw  <ip<ciatiahi«  long  indolkad,  aTMv 
MOM  of  dm  loit  daaiea  in  the  lAnrloi  of  theic 
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aallli&lHDantl».  have  been  at  last  entirely  dissipated.  Oiscesk 
ProfiMSor  Carlyle  examined  the  libraries  of  the  '•^'t'^i^ 

whole  twenty-two  monasteries  on  Mount  Atfaos,  cod- 
t.iining  altogether  13,000  manwscriptp,  a  greater 
number,  certainly,  than  exists  in  all  the  other  mo- 
Dsuteries  in  Greece,  and  found  not  a  single  unedit- 
ed fragment  of  any  daMAed  anihor.  (WdliHile^  p. 

The  officiating  clergy  conaiit  of  two  daMM,  tfaeteniir 

Patriarch,  Arctibishopa,  and  Bishops,  and  Papa-CI"W' 
des,  or  parish  prietts.  All  those  of  the  first  class 
are  taken  from  the  monasteriet,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  marry.  The  papades;  are  allowed  to  marry 
once  only  previous  to  their  consecration,  but  not 
afterwards.  H  ence,  before  enteriiw  into  orders,  t  hey 
are  generally  careful  to  cbuao  boatthy  partners,  who 
am  likdy  to  live  many^  yean.  The  superior  clergy 
have  eona  Gtda  learning,  nn  generally  decent  in 
their  characterBj  and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their 
stations,  which  nre  numerous  and  difficult ;  as,  be- 
sides having  to  t"iiitrnl  the  licentious  and  fanatical 
priests,  they  aru  in  pires  in  all  disputes  among  those 
of  their  commiiiiji>;i,  nod  exercise  an  extensive  civil 
authority  under  the  Turk*.  They  enjoy  the  title  of 
or  Lord,  and  are  treated  with  extraordi- 
nary reverence.  They  are,  in  Act,  the  priaoea  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  present  dayi  and  hence  the  fint 
flMBlUai  nnd  their  chiidtM  to  the  monasteriee  of 
Atboa  or  Patmos,  on  parpooa  to  qualify  them  for 
tl  o^  i?  1i  lenities.  The  Turks  having  reserved  to  them- 
i^tjl, die  investiture  of  the  prelates,  openly  put  the 
oHices  to  «ale,  and  hence  the  most  indecent  broils 
arise  among  the  candidates.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  rules  the  whole  Greek  church  in 
European  Turkey,  and  nomtoates  all  its  inferior  di|^* 
nitaries,  is  said  to  pay  siiUy  Uiousand  crowna  Ibr  bli 
oAce.  Hie  inooma  does  not  exceed  L.  SOOO  per  an- 
nurn,  and  that  «f  bishops,  in  general,  L.  800.  Dr 
Hotlund,  however,  was  informed  that  the  archbi'^hop 
of  Larissa  had  a  revenue  of  L.  9000,  but  he  doubts 
whether  the  amount  wa.s  not  exaggerated.  The  pa- 
triarch draws  his  revenue  from  contributions  upon 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  are  supported  by 
a  tax  on  each  house  within  the  dtocesei  'ffhalMtrf  by 
Greeks. 

The  inferior  clergy  are  appointed  Papadei,  or  pa> 
rish  priests,  by  a  species  of  parochial  election,  and 
before  arriving  at  this  office,  they  pass  SUCCf>sIvely 
through  the  subordinate  stations  of  reader,  ciianter,  < 
subdeacoD,  and  deacon.  No  farther  ])roinot'on, 
however,  awaiu  them.  Their  means  of  iiring  de- 
pend as  much  on  their  knavery  as  on  their  diligence 
in  pastoral  duty.  They  are  lupported  chiefly  by 
perquUtes  derived  from  ahMhitioBa,  benediction*, 
exorcisms,  sanctifying  water,  adnunistering  sacra- 
mcntf,  telling  amulets,  sprinkling  the  streets  and 
f. in 'i :  :licsea,  granting  divorce?, — for  most 

of  ulukli  a  certain  price  is  fixed.  The  profits  of 
excommunications,  which  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  terror  they  inspire  among  alt  classes,  belong  to 
the  superior  clergy,  who  alone  have  the  power  to 
issue  tnem.  By  a  ahecktog  abuse  of  teligioaa  fluic- 
tion^  the  prieita,  whnn  wdl  peid,  grant  divorcfo  at 
the  Jutanoa  of  one  party  on  the  slightest  pretence,  ' 
mi  Mk  tha  mM  meni  dot  fiiv  a  paltry  brBie. 
Nearly  all  Nalhon,  wlw  hum  dtadtd  m  ifae  Gi«*fc 
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prioti^  agree  in  dwcribiag  tfaeai  M  Ike  ouMI  4** 
'  pnred  part  of  the  popuiaMn.  thtj  ere  eoefae  fa 


their  roaooerB,  an 


irti,'  m 


their  person*,  ignorant, 


greedy,  and  corrupt,  and  inxtead  of  cherishing  vir- 
tuous habitii  in  the  people,  ihey  enervnte  and  debase 
them,  by  practisi»g  on  their  credulity,  and  filling 
their  niinda  with  wretcbed  aopentitioint  and  pervert 
ed  ideu  of  datjr.  It  k  not  oDOOOMaon  far  then  lo 
lay  aride  the  Mcerdotel  diaiocter,  and  beeams  me* 
nial  servants  or  pablio  dOBoerF,  •  r  ii^  join  bands  of 
.  pirates  or  robbert.    Tliey  are  oct.iic*  oxcewivcly 

numerous,  and  the  people,  who  are  extremely  cre- 
duious  and  kupentitioiu,  are  entirely  under  tlieir  in- 
fluence Athens,  with  70OO  or  8000  Christian  in* 
Imbttaota.  tm  MO  dundiei*  of  vliicb  about  M 
ofe  need  every  BuiiJay^  end  tbe  rest  oocaaienally. 
(Wheler,  p.  350.)  In  Albania  the  priests  are  much 
less  numerous,  and  much  less  rejpectcd.  In  a  word, 
the  Hwarni  of  worthless  prii  is  the  tuoral  pc«l  of 
tbe  (Xiuntry,  and  contributes  more,  perhaps,  to  keep 
tlie  people  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  drgtidaliOB 
tban  aU  the  elber  evili  in  their  condition.* 
Aadqidais.  TIm  antiqehiM  of  Gieeae  open  m  wide  a  fieM» 
that,  in  an  article  of  this  kind,  we  can  do  nothing 
more  than  allude  to  the  various  classes  of  objects 
1  11  ]  ri/i  il  under  tlic  title.  Among  these  we  may, 
without  much  imprupriety,  rank  many  of  the  cities 
themaelves,  which  not  only  exist  00  the  very  spots 
tbaj  ancieBtly  (tccupied,  and  bear  the  same  namca, 
Iwit  daiifing  their  aioit  attikiag  characters  from  no* 
toral  otajceaa,  wVkA  fcnain  unchaBged,  tbey  still 
present  to  the  vft,  at  a  distantse,  die  same  general 
aspect  and  rutlir  (>.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  cities,  aUo,  though  the  august  tcniplt'ii  of  the  gods 
have  disappeared,  and  filth  and  meanness  meet  the 
eye  everywhere,  littie  doubt  will  reoiaio  witti  those 
who  hare  read  what  the  ancients  have  left  us  on 

heir  private  houses,  and  arha*  wiedanHf^ 
thnvetotdM  respecting  the  diriMerrad  bniU* 
in^of  P(^[:'(  li,  '-^^a  []i<:  Ijouses  at  the  present  day 
with  their  »ii|ii;iif  t-nclusoci  courts,  their  projecting 

rot'Ts  and  tii'iul  whIIk,   ;inil  vM  that  ig  mOiit  ])eculiir 

in  their  plan  and  interior  arrangetnents,  are  copies, 
though  miserable  copies,  of  tbDae  of  the  ancieut 


aobjeot 


Greeks;  andit  ia  pretabie  that  aowe  of  tbe  1 
dark  and  narrow  atreeta  of  Adwea  come  nradi  near- 
er in  appcnrnnrc  tn  what  they  werr  fn  thp  n^T  i^f 
i'tticlcs  Lliaii  the  odp.iirers  of  aotiquuy  aie  to 
allow.  Ariifint^'  the  cities  which  occupy  their  lincimt 
sites,  aud  buar  their  gocient  uaraet  with  little  alt<:ra- 
tiOD,  may  be  mentioned,  Athens,  Thebes,  Livadia, 
LariMa,,  PhanaBa,  fiafawioat  Corintii,  A(faa»  Nnu^ 
lie,  Vntamj  mA  n  greet  nnmbiwr  of  othete  ef  haanelBi 
might  b«  added.  The  ancient  buildings  of  which  re- 
mains now  exist  belong  to  three  different  eras :  I  - 
Thi  very  ancient  structures  to  which  the  name 
Cyclopian  has  been  given,  consisting  of  vast  masses 
of  unhewn  alOBet  pot  together  without  cement.  They 
The  rnina  of  iho  aitadeia  of  Ty- 


-if«a  and  Mj9tm,  ^Mut  am  ef  this  description.  Lave 
temainod  in  tbeir  present  MMe  far  SOOO  years,  and** 

present  the  n  ■  ;  ;  ;  t  rfect  specimen  in  existence  of 
the  military  aici.ii.t.<;ture  of  tbe  heroic  agef.f  2.  The 
works ol'tlicclassicol ages, conKisttiigof  temples,  bathi, 
porticos,  theatres,  columns,  stadia,  fountainsi  which 
•re  extremely  numerous,  and  executed  in  ft  gnat 
vatiBij  of  at^cs^  eacoipiiAring  the  iaSm^,  fing^m, 
perfaetion,  and  dedbie  of  the  aita.  Of  the  two  or 

thrrr  hundred  temples  tirjrT'.erntcJ  by  Fausao!a<, 
niciiy  0;  »ihich  were  models  ui  the  inoiit  fx<juiRi;e 
b(  aiiiy  unci  symmetry,  tliat  of  Theseus  at  Athens  is  the 
only  one  which  is  tolerably  entire.  Others  are  found 
fai  various  stages  of  diiapidatiim ;  and  the  far  great' 
«r  part  iiave  vanished  fipoas  tlicir  ntea,  and  «nijr  left 
Inwei  of  their  esiatenoe  fa  tfadr  innnnwnble  Aag. 
roents  of  inscribed  and  sculptured  marbles  scattered 
over  the  fields,  or  stuck  into  the  walls  of  fort>, 
churches,  and  clny-bu'lt  cottages.  S.  A  number  of. 
•quaie  towers,  ut  a  rude  construction,  built  on  the 
of  iiiUs  for  military  parptMes,  are  the  only  me- 
nMriala  left  hgr  the  Latin  prinoei  who  ruled  Greeei 
far  nra  or  three  centurica  bcfare  the  Mahoaaetan 
conquest.  4*  Next  in  importance  to  tbe  remains  of 
ancient  edifices  we  may  rank  the  statues,  bass-re- 
liefs, and  inscribed  murble* ;  a  great  nutnbtr  of 
which,  generally  somewhat  mutilated,  have  been 
brought  from  Greece  to  t  aricb  tbe  museums  of 
weatern  fiarope;  and  a  much  greater  number,  no 
doahtilieburjedttnderihe  aoiL  Vessels  of  Tbt' 
ra  Cotta,  or  ancient  pottnyt  conaiating  of  vaaes, 
amphors,  lamps,  Ac  oT  Ck^idsile  workmanship, 
adorncil  «  iil.  coloured  designs  illustrative  of  the 
arts,  habiib,  and  mythology  of  the  Ukciei)l»,  and 
often  in  high  preservation.  The  quantity  of  these 
found  aasoog  the  ruim  of  ancient  cities  is  inerediWj 
gtanli  9.  Coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  am 
BMit  in  mwiher  and  variety ,  eveiy  ceniidaiahin  tem 
baslaf  ftt  aeparaie  coinage.  7.  Among  tbe  raoit  in* 

tere*tint:  rl,■uLill:l^  ai'e  tlie  1  uniuli,  L-ieeted  lo  coir.- 
raemoratc  ^rt;.!  vicluia-a.  'ilitsi.  taiipit;  but  ex- 
prebj.ve  monuments,  formed  of  conical  mounds  of 
eartli,  but  long  since  diveitcd  of  tlteir  sculptured  Of. 
nsments,  stiU  maili  the  Adda  of  Marathon,  Leuctra, 
PJaUM,  Cheronna,  TheraMfwlOt  Fharaalia.  and  Pyd- 
na.  8>  We  ought  also  to  Clasa  among  the  antiqui- 
sit"?  of  (irccce  li  NJitt  niijr.'rrr  fit"  fijuiiiainH,  csvei, 
rucki,  arii.i  DiheT  i.atutjl  objects,  whicli  owe  their 
intcreft,  not  ;e  n;  \  beauty  or  importance  they  pos- 
sets in  tliem«i'lve«,  but  to  the  legends  a^ociatcd  with 
them  in  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  aociani 
Gccckai  With  icprd  to  llw  antiquities  of  Graccat 
in  general,  it  nay  be  obeerved  that  the  fticel*^ 
be^t  prMPrvpd,  and  the  moat  numerous  specimens  «f 
an  (lent  art  are  found  at  Alltens.   Salonica,  it  is  said. 

rjiiks  next  to  it  m   ihis  re^pet  I  ;  bL;t  i;<  e i otuuaentS 

are  deltcieot  in  the  interest  derived  from  clssstcsl 
associations.  In  general  tbe  southern  and  easiera 
pana  of  Graacab  and  the  tste^v  abound  aHMt  in  an* 


CiMa 


*  Toumefort,  Let.  iii. :  Comlantino^t, 
ville.  Chap.  xii.  ;  Hobhouse,  Let.  xxxii. 
+  In  Sir  C, til's 

by  CMcUent  drawi^p. 
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G  R  E 

WyWthene  not  of  BMidj  iatwvM.* 

Tlicru  arc  fife  languages  xpoken  in  Greece  at  the 
prt'Scut  day  ;  1.  The  Turkisli,  which  it  in  use  among 
a  few  of  Oic  Turk*,  but  ihe  great  majority  spnk 
Ronaic.  2.  The  Bulgarian,  a  dialect  of  Sclavunic, 
•pakMbf  dM  tfibes  of  Bulgarian!  who  inhabit  the 
iMwdm  laitt  «r  Ma«eMi.  The  WaUacbiaii,. 
in  uM  mtong  the  VlaU,  iHm  oesapj  Ik*  hfaadiM 
of  Prndwi  and  Oljmpiu,  a  language  of  unoertaia 
root,  but  contAining  a  iar|;e  mixture  of  Latin  and 
some  Italiaii.  The  Albaiiiaii  or  Slikijn  t;iri[ , 

spoken  the  native*  of  AlUtnia,  md  by  some  oi 
tne  filriwMM  of  thit  people  in  the  iiouth  of  Greece. 
It  I*  HI  nnwritten  tongue,  and  abound*  hi  Muai 
•oandb.  Iu  \miM  u  auppoaed  to  be  the  tmeitut  11- 
lyrian,  with  trtiich  u  intermixed  •  iane  prapoftiaB 
of  Latin,  and  tmallcr  proportioaa  of  fionaie,  Sda* 
vonic,  Italian,  and  Turkish,  5.  The  Romaic (P«t^«uxi|) 
or  modern  Greek,  spoken  by  all  the  Greek*,  by 
most  of  the  Turk*,  and  by  a  part  of  tlie  Albanians. 
This  is  the  name  given  to  the  language  by  the 
Greeks,  who  call  themieUes  Pwm«*<,  or  Romans,  a 
4«iiaafHWtkm  dovlfed  from  the  estaUMuaMt  of  the 
Somaa  •mpliw  fbr  m  oaay  ages  at  CoNOMtntinople, 
which  they  consider  as  the  capital  of  Greece.  The 
ancient  Greek  they  denominate  (yx>.r,'ixn)  Hellenic, 
and  their  ancestor*  K/  z-nn;.  The  Uomaic  bears  a 
ntudi  daaer  resemblance  to  the  Hellenic  than  the 
Italian  to  the  Latin ;  it  adopu  a  grMt  pfOpattion  of 
the  HttUeaic  worda  uuallond,  IbOoira  lU  inMaakm 
waA  tfpttat  to  •  coiiiU«i«iblo  ottCBt.  and  Im»  ia 
truth,  so  strong  an  affinity  to  it,  that  ViUoison,  with 
some  reason,  considers  it  merely  as  a  dialect  of  that 
language.  The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  tin- 
Romaic  from  the  ancient  Greek  canuot  be  tuni)  ex- 
plained without  many  details ;  we  sliall,  therefore, 
qoly  qoti^  aome  of  the  most  prominent.  These  are, 
1,  Tfe*  dtoOM  of  Uic  a»pirates  in  speakins,  though 
tlMgr  in  rattioad  in  writing.  S.  Tbo  aMptkm  of 
the  fim  numral  tw;  imc,  for  an  indrfebe  artiele. 
Hi  ill  [he  French.  ".  I;i  substantives  It  discards  Ou- 
dual  number,  and  the  daiivu  cj,>e,  m;)kes  »ome  aitc- 
ratioos  in  the  oblique  cat«!i,  markit  ciues  tumelimcii 
by  prepositions,  and  oflen  dianges  the  Hellenic  mas 
Olline  and  feminine  into  neuter.    4.  The  degrees  of 


•re  fonaed  as  of  old,  by  addiu  npe  ana 
ittfse,  bof  leaietiiMe  by  <*>M»,plH$,  at  ia  the  vtmA. 

5.  Diminutives  are  much  used  as  in  the  Italian.  6. 
Considerable  changes  and  substitutions  have  been 
made  in  the  ti,-ir-L---  vi_-rhi-,  t'lr  Mii'iimvi  aiiil  the 

middle  voice  have  been  suppressed,  and  two  auxiliary 
verbs  introduced,  ii>.u,  I  xaUl,  and  %y(tu,  I  have.  7.  The 
HeUaoic  pronoiuM  vtp  reutiiped,  but  with  maoy  modi* 


ECE. 

fieeiHHH.  9,  SooM  mm  waida  bet*  boon  .adapiid 
fteni  dUTinldali,Lit!B,  eadltaKaa;  edun  bam  been 

formed  from  Hellenic  root*  ;  rtnd  many  old  Hellenic 
words  have  changed  their  meaiwag  ;  attributes  being 
put  for  objects,  and  vice  vena.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  Romaic  deviate*  widely  from  that  of  the  aji« 
cient  Greek  as  taught  in  our  schoola.  The  B  ia 
aaanded  like  oar  V,  iriul*  the  plaoe  of  B  i»  amppUed 
bfiar.  The  A k aouaded like<ftbi'llo<>  Md^f lite 
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our  ih  in  tiimL  The  vowels  n.  /.  v.  and  the 
thongs  u.  M.  iM.  are  ail  pronounced  like  the  lutmn  «. 
Great  liberties  arc  alao  taken  with  the  orthography 
of  the  Uomaic.  Vowels  are  substituted  for  one  an« 
other,  and  letters  or  syllables  suppressed  or  added, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writar,  at  the  b«gio> 
ning  or  end  of  worda.  In  additieo  to  all  tMi,  thacc 
ia  *  perpleKiiig  ditenity  io  the  atylc  and  construe* 
tlon.  Those  who  writ*  ia  Bootaic,  having  no  good 
nil  1 1!?  before  them,  readily  fall  into  provincial  \  nl- 
gitf  ;  and  as  they  often  derive  their  ideas  oi  coni- 
poiition  from  work*  in  Hellenic,  Italian,  or  Frencli, 
tiiey  adopt,  to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  the  idiema  of 
these  languages.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  die- 
leetaof  the  apoken  Boiuie  uQneeee  have  m*  to 
maifced  a  diflerence  as  thoee  of  the  dialant  pravineea 
of  France  or  Engl.nr:;!.  The  purest  dialects,  or  those 
which  »p[iroach  tititiiLSt  to  tlie  Hellenic,  are  found 
in  some  of  the  leasti  frequented  ii>lands  of  the  Archi* 
peiago,  in  the  mountitiuous  part*  of  Greece,  at  Jih 
nina,  and  among  the  well-educated  Greeks  of  Coa» 
stantinople.  The  Romaic  of  Athene  ia  fiiU  of  eor> 
ruptions,  derived  from  the  ItaUoB  and  Aweb  t  ead 
the  Athenians  of  modem  times,  though  still  distin- 
guished  for  quickness  and  subtlety  of  understanding, 
ure  reproached  by  their  countrymen  with  an  indit- 
icrence  or  want  of  ca{»acity  for  literary  pursuits. 
But  in  spite  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  Turkish 
despotism,  a  new  iaifHilse  has  been  gtfea  to  tbe  ' 
auiMiof  the  Greeks;  ibe  Romaic  is  now  ia  a  ainloof 
fieginmtc  improvement,  and  both  wrtlct*  and  read- 
era  are  inereasug.  A  great  norober  of  booka,  chief* 
Iv  translations,  have  Been  printed  io  Uomsiic  within 
Uie  last  hfty  yeara  -,  and  at  pre«cnt  tliere  is  not  a 
(ircck  community,  in  a  moderate  slate  of  opulence, 
which  does  tu>t  support  a  school  for  iuatructu^  their 
children  in  the  ancient  Greekj  and  oftea  iaixber 

bcancbea  of  polite  edacatioo.t 

Tbeitt  le  a  national  likeaeia  obaervable  in  all  the  phyuogno. 
Greeks,  though,  on  the  whole,  th :  i«1an:!rrs  are  my,  Ac 

darker  and  of  a  stronger  make  th;in  tluic  on  the 
mainland.  Tlicy  liiu  e  a  larger  facial  hulHi'  than  tbe 
other  nations  iu  the  «outh  of  Europe,  to  whum  they 
are  manifestly  superior  buih  in  countenance  and 
iarm.  Their  fiMea  are  jost  auoh  aa  aerred  for  aMi>  - 


•  On  the  subject  of  the  .\uti(jaitics  of  Greece,  the  reader  may  consult  tlie  following  works:  Lc  Raines 
det  I'lui  beaux  Monnmens  de  la  Clrece,  par  M.  Le  lloy,  fol.  1758.  The  Antiquiliet  o/'  Alliens,  by  Stuart  and 
He^'ett,  i  vols.  fol.  1711.;  -  isit).  'I'/ir  loniaii  AnliquitifS,  by  Chandler,  licvctt,  and  I'.irs,  2  vols.  fol.  1769, 
— Tlie  Unedtled  AtUt^uilies  of  Attica,  by  the  ijociety  of  Dilettanti,  fol.  Idl7.  Chandler  and  darke'a 
Travels,  already  referred  to  i  and  Mr  Edward  Dodwdfs  Qaideai  Mi  Z*4qHjgr<ydaBal  Tmr  m  GraMe» 
2  vols.  4tO. 

JLealce'e  il»ie>raile*i  Chap.  1.  Hie  woriie  publiahed  in  Bomaie  have  bean  oMedy  ptintad  at  VlaiBin 
Venice ;  a  few  at  Moscow,  Buda,  Parts,  and  other  lowos.    Set  «  Uit  of  Ibeae  vorfci  ia  Hobhoaaele 

TVoneb,  Chap.  xxxiU.  aad  Leake's  Keteareket,  p.  77. 
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GREECE. 


^tmct,    dels  to  Um  ancient  sculpton,  and  tb«ir  foat^^  men, 
"^N*"*^  in  particular,  are  of  that  pofect  beauty,  which  we 
■luHdd  perbapa  eomidar  too  aeft  tmA  aAaiiMte  in 


Dtm. 


perbapa 

tbote  of  the  laaae  age  in  «ttr  Mrthant  dinaUi. 

Their  eyes  are  larg«  and  dark ;  their  eye-browt 
arcLeU ;  their  comj^lexions  are  rather  brown,  but 
quite  clear ;  and  their  cheeks  and  lips  are  tinged  with 
a  bright  vermillton.  The  oval  of  their  faces  is  rcirnliir, 
and  all  their  features  in  perfect  proportion.^  I  hcir 
Jiair,  k  dafk  and  hamfu  »  anavni  off  the 
fore  part  of  die  erownnd  Mb  of  die  ftoe,  and  tbejr 
wear  a  ihin  tonfi^  muatachio  on  the  -i;ipLr  Hp.  Beards 
are  worn  by  the  clergy,  the  CoUja-basJiees,  ond 
other  men  in  authority.  Their  necks  are  long,  but 
broad  and  lirtuly  set,  their  cbeeta  wide  and  expand- 
ed, ibcir  wai«t«  rather  ilender.  Their  leg*  are 
•trang  and  wall  made;  their  atatai*  above  tM  mid* 
dling  nw ;  aad  they  are  mtnealar,  but  net  brawny, 
nor  inclined  lo  corpulency.  Both  the  face  anti  forin 
of  the  women  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  men. 
Though  they  have  the  same  kind  of  fealurt  '-,  tlu  -r 
eyes  are  too  languid,  and  their  coiuplcxions  too 
fa\e,  and,  even  fnM  the  age  ef  twelve,  they  have  a 
flacciditv  and  laotenett  of  peiaoa  whidi  k  nr  from 
iq|ie«dife.  Tbey  are  gasatelly  rather  behur  the 
middle  sixe,  and  when  between  twenty -five  and  thip* 
ty,  are  commonly  rather  fat  and  unwieldy. 

The  dress  of  Greeks  of  the  wealthier  claaaea 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Turks.  A  cotton  shirt 
made  like  a  woman's  chemise,  cotton  drawers,  a  vest 
and  jacket  of  silk  or  stuff,  a  jpeir  ef  large  looae 
iromers  drawn  np  a  little  above  the  ankle,  and  • 
short  sock,  make  the  inner  part  of  their  dreia.  Kexl 
above  this  is  a  long  shawl,  wrapped  in  wide  folds 
roui '1  ihc  loins  ;  and  a  lar^e  ^own  or  pelisse,  with 
loose  sleeves,  furms  tiit:  outtir  garment.  The  head 
is  covered  with  a  calpac  instead  of  a  tuihaa.  They 
wear  alif^pecs  or  quarter  boots,  which  the  privileged 
Giedta  laajr  have  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  even  they 
ere  not  pereutted  to  wear  robe*  of  green, — the  fa- 
vourite colour  of  Mabemet  The  common  people 
have  their  trowisers  descending  but  a  little  below 
tlie  knei',  with  bare  legs,  and  u  8li|)per  pointed  and 
turned  up  at  the  toe.  Above  this  they  have  a  jacket, 
and  on  their  heads  the  little  red  Albanian  acuU- 
cap. 

The  draas  of  the  famalei  i 
■to  that  ef  'die  Frank  ladies,  'and  need  not  bete  be 

particularly  described.  T'l.it  of  tlie  richer  females 
is  profusely  ornaroiM  ted  wiUi  t-il  t  wid  silver  trim- 
niings.  They  wear  bracelets  c  :  |  ri  i  uuis  st<ines,  and 
striugs  of  gold  coins  round  their  arms  and  necks. 
Tbej  oolev  the  jnalde  of  the  ej^latbea  iritb  a  com- 
paaiiioa,  and  eae  wiahes  and  painta  to  impreve  their 
eooiplexion.   With  the  young  women  it  ia  a  prevad- 

inp  fiislilon  to  dye  the  hair  of  an  auburn  colour. 
When  abroad,  the  Greek  ladies  are  miiiited  up  in  a 
wrapjiiii^  cloak,  and  wear  a  long  veil,  which,  how- 
ever, thej'  Irequently  throw  aside,  when  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  Turks.  They  live  almost  as  i 
aecluded  a*  the  Torkiib  ladies.  Indeed,  before  i 


riage,  tliey  arc  rarely  seen  by  any  male,  except  of 
their  own  family  ;  and  even  the  lover  rarely  sees  his 
■aitina  tttl  aiie  baoome  his  bride.  But  afterwarda 
tte  ladiaa  cnjo^  the  privilege  of  being  introduced  to 

people  of  their  o  vvn  nation,  and  to  travellers.  When, 
la  tlie  interior  apartments,  a  young  woman  divests 
herself  <  i  lu  r  outer  robes  ;  and,  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, may  sometimes  be  surprised  reclined  oo  a  rich 
earpifC  or  sofa,  with  her  feet  bare,  aa4  her  whale 
iona  rather  aheded  thaa  eaueaelad  hf  tiewMraef 
gauie,  and  a  dim  innslhi  cynerr. 

The  wnmrn  ran  Beldora  rend  cr  write,  bu*  are  all Wl 
ol  tlium  able  tu  i.'tiihrcinlur  verv  t.isu-tiil  I  v  ;  anti  they 
can  geiKTaliy  plav  oti  tlie  drcek  luie  or  n:beck. 
Their  dancing  they  learn  without  a  master  from  their 
companions ;  and  their  favourite  national  dance,  the 
Boaaaika,  ia  thought  to  bear  aatrfti^g  icaeBbbaee 
to  the  andant  Cretan  daaee,  htveated  hi  the  ^ne  of 
Theseus.  Most  of  them  arc  acquninted  w  ith  ,1  pTi'?,t 
number  of  songs  or  recitatives,  accoLjipLiiiittl  »uh 
tLi.ij.;.  vvi.ich  arc  coml!i[H'il  .-nMl  lalven  u;i  by  different 
individuals  in  succcssioa  for  hours  together.  The 
Greek  women  evince  a  great  quidoMH  of  under* 
atanding,  and  nucb  aptitiuie  for  the  aoqnWtioa  of 
languages  and  otlMT  hteadiM  oTcdacatian,  when  an 
opportunity  ofiers.  But  their  early  marriages,  for  they 
are  sometimes  married  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  are 
pre  judicial  to  their  mental  improvement.  They  are, 
however,  aasiduou«  housewives,  and  tender  mothers, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  scandalous  imputations  of 
some  travellers,  genaellv  cbaate.  The  sute  of  bond- 
age and  seclusion  hi  which  tbej  are  kept  Mtarallf 
enftcblea  their  characters,  and  they  are  exceastvcly 
credulous,  weak,  and  superstitious,  slaves  to  a  thou- 
sand vein  .J  prehensions,  believing  in  sorceiy  and 
witchcruti  i  utid  receiving  implicitly  the  dogmas  and 
fables  of  their  church.  They  are  much  guided  by 
ominous  dreams  and  ceiestial  revelations ;  and  ait 
bbdH,  marriagei,  and  edicr  nanavable  domeatie 
eventa,  they  have  recourse  to  omjipaUa  and  aiiMr» 
•dttooa  rites,  to  guard  against  fidriaa  or  widied  spnils. 
The  evil  eye  is  particularly  dreaded  ;  and  the  herb 
garlic  is  in  hij^h  repute  us  a  charm  against  this  aod 
other  imnginary  misfortunes.  At  fimerals,  women, 
hired  ibr  the  purpose,  accompany  the  bier,  howling 
in  a  manner  rather  ludicrous  than  mournful,  pro- 
'  '  '  _  the  virtuea  of  the  deceased,  and  calNag 
aloud  to  the  corpse,  *<  "Why  did  you  die  i  Tea  had 
money,  you  Iiad  friends,  you  had  a  fair  wife  and 
children, — Why  did  you  die?"  On  the  ninth  day 
alter  the  funeral,  the  lu-arest  relation  gives  a  fea.<t 
with  music,  dancing,  and  every  other  sort  of  merri* 
ment.  Many  of  the  rite*  and  cemaooies  now  in  use, 
and  not  aftw  of  the  obaeraencei  oeimected  with  fC' 
ligion,  have  evidently  been  tnuitnitted  onaltared 
from  Pagan  nrticpi'tv     (Hobhousc,  Let.  xxxl.) 

The  (Jrecks  ajicLi  a  great  deal  of  parade  in  their 
>ityle  (if  living,  Tiio.se  who  are  in  office  are  add  ret."- 
ed  b;|'  pom]>oustit]efi|  kei  p  great  numbers  of  servants, 
dignified  with  the  names  of  secretaries,  physidanii 
couiieiiy'dte.  and  have  large  houies^  which  are  to  ge» 


*  The  nannaca  and  character  of  the  Albeaiaos,  who  form  a  ooaddarable  pert  ef  the  papulation  of 
Gieec^  are  dateribed  n  <be  article  Albahia  in  this  Suppl^mentj  to  which  the  readac  it  raferitd* 
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9mm  MTil  ■h»bbiljrarnubed,m)d       dirty.  BMhOrMin  take  h  dw  ftM  of  Aalr  eeontrf.  9mtm. 
•V*^and  Turks  contrive  to  snppori  a  rcipcctable  appear-     The  Oreeksaettled  in  RuMta  and  l»;ily,  ami  g  ime  of^^V^ 
aoce  with  very  slender  [iieaiu.    The  Greeks,  like  the     those  at  Constantinople,  have  ex|)ci.dud  a  consider- 
Torks  al.«o,  are  all  stnokerii,  and  addicted  to  th«  u»e     able  jiari  <  (  iht  ir  (ortunc-  in  supporting  gchooU,  and 
of  the  hot  baib.    The  men  geoeraily  iMthe  once  ■    in  priiuiqg  worki>  d>.  v  ^  iLd  to  enligbteo  tbeir  cmui* 
«eeiE, IIm  women  at  least  once  a  month.  Thdr  diet,  trymeo.    Their  sen ^ibil  iy  on  this  auljact  k, hdeeJi 
iriMD  not  Nttrictnl  by  tbetr  fiuta^  eoBiiaw,  Mno^g  UMordiiMnr.  Mr  Uobboiue  infonns  na  liiai^  on 
the  poorer  etone*.  of  bread  made  of  barloy,  wbaat,  ■andopmg  the  nmo  of  Riga  (who  waa  put  to  ^ath 
or  Indian  corn,  pilau,  or  boiled  rice  mixed  with  but-  by  the  Turks  for  exciting  his  countrymen  to  n  rt vo- 
ter, cgff,  sliOL'p's  miik  curdli'il,  cheese  made  of  lution)  to  a  young  Greek  of  high  rank,  he  jumped 
.sheep  or  ^n.u»'  milk,  dried  fish,  olitea,  gourde,  mc-  up  from  the  sola,  and,  clasping  hit  hands,  repeated 
loui,  and  various  other  v^tablea.    On  boliditya,  the  name  of  the  patriot  with  a  thousand  paatiooate 
lamb,  mutton,  kida'  flofa,  or  fowls,  are  served  up.  exclamatimNi,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
Tbe  rich  have  a  gieaMr  tiria^  in  tbeir  diabea  and  'Hi^  oontimnlty  reproach  the  Fraaka  with  higrali* 
oookory.  Tbe  nottoo,  whkh  b  the  Uad  of  aimaal  lode,  ftr  not  aanatii^  than  to  tbrev  off  the  TiirUsh 
food  most  in  use,  is  seldom  good,  and  is  generally  yoke ;  asserting  that  we  are  indebted  to  their  anrri-- 
roasted  or  stewed,  rarely  boiled.  Pastry  is  rommon,  tors  for  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  we  posses*.  Yet, 
but  is  verv  indigestible,  bein^,' gwcelcned  witli  honey  though  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  Greeks  live  in 
and  not  well  baked.   Boutaraga,  caviar,  and  maca-  their  memories,  nod  are  often  in  their  mouiha,  they 
roni,  are  generally  net  irilb  on  tbe  table,  and  a  dish  have  a  very  confused  and  erroneous  idea  of  |l«r 
ofanailsianoiaQOOiiieioB.   The  bread  ia  ooane  and  character.   They  aaroeiele  (he  gkny  of  their  aaeea* 
mdcffbeked.  Salted  divce  are  •  atandmg  dkh,  and  tore  nwch  aiove  wMi  the  ca^Hie  of  ConattlBie  and 
gourds  and  melons  in  their  season.    Great  quan-  bit  aoecessor*,  than  with  tbe  Greek  republics.  And 
tities  of  vcgctobles  are  consumed,  such  as  cabbages,  their  bigotry  has  so  far  perverted  their  ambition, 
caulifliiwL-r,  spinach,  ariiclioken,        wliicii  are  ge-  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  would  gratify  them 
nendly  prepared  with  oil  or  butter,  and  seanoned  more  as  the  triumph  of  their  church  than  nt  the  estar 
wftb  pepper,  mint,  maijoram.  Oranges,  pears,  olives,  blishment  of  their  independence.   In  private  life,  the 
dirons.  medlars,  pnmcgranatea,  are  aorved  up  at  a  Greeks  have  mudi  social  liseling ;  and,  though  ai^ 
deaaert.   During  dinner  tbe  Greeka  drink  wine  and  ta  their  manners,  are  atrict  obaervers  of  foraw.  Two 
a  spirit  made  fmtn  barley,  reaiimbltng  whkdgr;  hoi  ■en,  la  saluting,  first  toiieh  their  foreheads,  then 
they  rarely  indulge  to  excess^   Coffee  it  miicfa  In  place  dieir  right  hand  on  tbeir  hearts,  and  kiss  each 
use,  but  is  taken  rather  m  a  refreshment  than  as  a  other.    They  make  the  most  ceremonious  and  par- 
part  of  diet.     In  general,  says  Dr  Holland,  the  ticular  inquiries  after  each  other's  families.    It  is 
Greeks  have  an  appearance  of  comfort  in  their  rare  to  find  a  Greek  living  single,  except  as  a  wi- 
dwettiitgfl,  dothmg,  and  in  the  various  habila  of  lite,  dower,  for  they  seldom  marry  a  second  time.  They 
not  mudi  inferior  to  thM  of  otbet  satkMia  hi  Ihe  •  are  Jbnd  of  titlea  and  distinctions,  in  proportion  to 


«  Hobhonae,  S26 ;  PoaquerUI^  Ch^  sr. }  Uoltand,  s68. 
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are  the  instruments  mo^t  In  use.  Strolling  bards, 
'  still  bearing  the  ancient  name  of  Kbapsodists,  fre* 
quent  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  singing  love  sooga, 
or  cddiradng  in  rude  verse  the  tsploita  of  MHiie 
warrior,  and  accoropanving  their  trnoes  with  the 
lyre.  Foot  races,  wrestling,  and  the  dive,  are  ftilt, 
as  in  ancient  times,  favourite  amuseiucnts.  The 
Greeks  are  rarely  employed  in  any  military  capacity, 
but  thcj  are  ellowed  to  be  not  deficient  in  courage, 
thoiq^  tbqr  w*  MiMj  diMOursged  by  difficulties, 
and  cerutnfy  want  the  cMMtitatHiaal  firmncet  of  the 
Albanians.* 

The  Greeks  of  the  present  day,  Uiough  unques- 
tionably much  debased,  are  rather  object!!  of  com- 
passionate sympathy  than  indignation.  The  cardinal 
vices  of  tbeir  cbuacter,  diiaimulation,  Dieanoess, 
and  supentition/are  ao  distinctly  referable  to  their 
poUticu  vtuation,  as  to  warrant  a  belief  tliat  a 
vmnrable  change  in  the  one  wonld  speedily  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  improvement  in  the  other.  Experience 
tells  us  that  misery  and  persecution  increase  men's  at- 
tachment to  their  religion  ;  and  that,  among  a  people 
ao  attached  to  tbeir  religion,  possessing  lively  ima- 
ginaliOM^  but  groady  ignorant,  and  where  the  only 
pittance  of  knowledge  to  be  foimd  is  in  the  battda  of 
priests,  saperstttion  must  take  root  and  flourish ;  and 
wbcii  wc  recollect  that  the  national  faith  of  the 
Greeks,  rendered  venerable  in  their  eyes  by  its  an- 
tiquity, has  descended  through  a  (leriod  of  linecn 
centuries,  exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  all  the 
^uses  that  could  corrupt  it,  without  one  lucid  iatCN 
val  of  free  inquiry,  and  di&sed  knowledge,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  the  vital  principles  of  religion 
have  totally  disappeared  amidst  the  rubbish  of  sense- 
less forms,  mystical  rites,  and  vain  pageantry-  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  civil  condition  ol'  the  Cirecki,  it 
may  be  obeerved,  that  the  slavery  in  which  they  are 
lidd  is  of  the  moat  deaoralizing  kind.  Uaiiiithiel> 
«d  though  Aey  be,  thqr  ave  enlightened  eonpared 
widt  the  Tories.  But  Icnowledge,  when  doomed  to 
dependence  on  ignorance  and  rudeness,  unavoidably 
degenerates  into  craft  and  duplicity.  Instead  of 
raising  the  character  of  the  individual,  it  furnishes 
him  with  new  powers  of  servility  and  deceit,  and 
nakaa  him  more  deeply  conscious  of  the  ignominy 
«f  lUe  CMiditioii.  A  human  being  can  never  feel  hi« 
self-degradation  so  eotnplete  as  when  he  is  the  slave 
of  another  whom  he  dcFpises.  What  is  fiill  wor.-^c  in 
the  Slate  of  the  (j  recks,  the  lord  and  vassal  are  !^e- 
parated  by  dirtereiice  of  faith  ;  and  the  rancour  of 
religious  bigotry  ioflames  the  contempt  and  hatred 
natorally  generated  between  the  oppressor  and  Ae 
eppteaaed.  Hnmaji  nature,  in  such  painfiil  circum- 
•tanoee,  haa  bat  two  resources — re^tance  at  the 
hazard  of  extermination,  or  entire  sabiuLsinn.  The 
liufiering  party  must  either  bend  to  its  hard  destiny, 
and  endeavour  by  flattery,  duplicity,  and  manage- 
ineot,  to  mollify  the  violence  of  the  oppressor,  and 
hy  conning  and  dlMimQietion  to  elude  his  tyranny  ; 
or  it  mint  aaanme  a  oourage  from  despair,  ant' 


tort  better  terms  by  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance.  (^Ktes 
The  Jewt,  the  meet  degraded  pottion  of  European  ^<^\^ 
oodeqri  ittutnue  the  one  caw ;  the  Albanhma  die 

oilier.  Though  too  many  of  the  Greeks  have  ctio- 
sen  the  less  honourable  altematire,  and  have  sunk 
to  a  state  of  abahcnieni  resembling  that  of  the  .lew.-, 
they  have  also  shown  tbetnseives  capubie  of  acting  the 
more  rugged  and  difficult  part  when  favoured  by 
circumManoei.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hiUy  countn 
have  everywhere  forced  the  Turb  to  raipect  their 
prlvQegei:  and  the  firm  and  unconqoer^ile  ajmit 
dit|daycd  l>y  the  Mainotes  of  the  Morea,  woA  the 
Suliote  Greeks,  in  defence  of  their  rights,  is  worthy 
of  the  most  brilliant  days  of  SpaiUt  or  Rome.  Doubt« 
have  been  raised  unnecessarily  whether  these  people 
are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Greeks  of  the  plains. 
Both,  however,  have  the  aame  language  and  nligtoo, 
and  their  manners  do  not  differ  farther  than  local 
circumstances  are  sufficient  to  account  for.  We  tee 
the  influence  of  the  same  causes  exemplified  in  the 
Albanians  who  have  settled  in  the  low  country  ;  for 
these  have  loit  the  high  and  resolute  spirit  which 
ditttwuiabea  their  countrvmeo,  and  submit  to  be  ia* 
suited  and  pillaged  1^  the  Turk*  like  their  neigh* 
hours  the  Greeks. 

The  question  regarding  the  cmancipaUon  of  the  Ouoiin 
Greeks  from  the  Turkish  yoke  involves  so  many  col- 
lateral  topics,  that  a  long  dicseriation  would  be 
quired  to  do  justice  to  it ;  and  ^ve  can  only  sparecndik 
room  for  a  few  remarks.  First,  we  may  obacrv^  that 
the  moral  degradation  of  tlie  Gredu  II  not  necwua 
rily  fatal  to  their  hopes  of  deliverance.  A  sense  of 
common  interest,  a  strong  national  spirit,  and  a  pow- 
erful feeling  of  revenge,  are  the  motives  that  excite 
men  to  act  in  such  circumstances ;  and  aJi  these 
the  Greeks  feel  the  influence  of  in  a  considerable 
degree.  They  have  coun^e  i  and  though  they  want 
the  private  virtue  and  disiotnested  public  zeal  ne* 
ceaaary  to  build  up  a  free  government,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  they  may  be  independent  without 
enjoying  civil  libji  t',  ind  yet  by  such  independence 
tbeir  condition  would  be  immensely  improved.  In 
the  second  place,  while  the  Turks  are  remainbg 
stationary,  the  Greelts  are  silently  advancing  in 
knowledge,  in  w«dtb,  in  numbers,  and  in  the  consci- 
mmess  of  power ;  and  tlieir  relative  aituati(«  is 
thus  daily  improving.  Their  lively  and  susceptible 
disposition  is  exiremely  capable  of  cvtry  species  r.f 
inmruciinn ;  and  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  of 
western  Europe,  with  all  the  superiority  which  these 
confer,  could  be  communicated  to  them  more  easily 
than  to  uny  other  people  in  the  same  stage  of  ciuli- 
aation.  In  the  third  place,  the  power  of  tlie  Turks 
•eens  verging  to  destroction,  ft-om  the  cnzinea*  in* 
cident  to  an  old  sy>teni,  which  ha.H  no  means  of  in- 
ternal renovation,  and  no  power  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  changed  circ  umstances  of  Europe.  Thtir  nu- 
merous defeats  have  destroyed  tbeir  confidence  in 
themselves.  They  form  but  a  fraction  cf  die  paptt' 
lation  of  Greece;  and  though  thqr  are  accnttoaaad  to 


*  Hobhona^  Let.  xxxL  zxsiv.;  Pouqnerill^  Chap.  xLt  Benujonr,  Let.  bzv.:  Mtet  to  CkUdt BvM, 
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r.rfcff.  command,  and  have  the  machinery  of  government  in 
^^,'^>^  tbeir  hands,  their  force  i»  badijr  organised,  and  tJieir 
torpidHy  and  want  of  skill  neutralise  the  power  thcj 
have.  In  the  fourth  place,  Greece  u  •  moiPMiiiolM 
coantrj,  abounding  m  strong  positions ;  and  therefore 
affbrdinj;  preat  advaatases  to  a  population  engaged 
in  dt'svikory  warfare.  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  in 
the  ivent  of  a  general  insurrectiun,  thv  commercial 
marine  of  the  Greeks  would  soon  render  them  nia«teit 
17  am;  and,  ftooi  the  oaturt-  of  the  eotiatrjr,  tbii 
waatd  opfftte  pmretlaUj  id  their  favour. 

There  cinoot  renmin  •  doidit,  therefere,  tint  a 
very  slight  effort  wouhl  be  sufficient  to  subvert 
the  Turkish  power.  But  the  emancipation  of  the 
(irceks  depends,  in  some  dcgrcp,  u[)()n  a  varie* 
ty  of  other  drcaantraces.  First,  Greece  is  unfor> 
tunateljr  ooeopied  bj  aevml  mtioiu>  dilieriiig  ia 
;ii^B»,  ml  orif  in,  who  have  no  oon- 
cient  to  unite  ttiem  firmly  togethw. 
aside  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  posted  at  the 
cxtKinity  of  the  country,  and  the  Turks  as  the  com- 
mon enemies  uf  the  wluile,  there  are  still  the  Wal- 
lachians,  who  have  entire  possession  of  a  considera- 
ble district,  besidc!^  being  dispersed  in  small  portions 
through  the  rest  of  the  country ;  wd  the  AJbaniatu. 
flmnidable  by  their  nnBitwn  nad  eneray,  mastera  of 
tira4Ukh»  of  th«  COWrtiT,  md  iPffCtKl  in  a  small  pro- 
portfen  Aroogli  the  whole.  These  nations,  with 
the  Turks,  form  about  one-half  df  the  population. 
The  Greeks,  who  form  the  other  Imlf,  are  thus  every 
where  mixed  witli  their  rivals  cr  their  enemies.  Tlio 
Wallachians,  though  professing  the  same  religion 
witb  the  Greeks,  diffisr  flwn  tMn  In  manners  and 
The  Albanians  arc  not  onlj  dialinot  ia 
I  end  language,  but  regard  the  Oradw  wiA 
contempt.  Even  among  the  Greeks  themselves 
there  are  comiiderable  diversities  of  character.  The 
ccmmetiMl  (lieeks  of  the  towns  have  probably  but 
little  affinity  with  the  peasantry,  and  the  ^fainote8 
of  the  Morea  as  little  with  the  peasantry  of  Thcs- 
aaiy  and  Maeedon.  All  theae  pwtica  agree  in  h«t> 
tng  the  Twla;  bat,  it  it  evident,  there  are  many  an- 
tipathies to  be  removed,  and  rival  interests  to  be  re- 
conciled, before  they  can  be  brought  to  co-operate 
vigorously  in  a  c  immon  dcsljin.  Should  the  (ireeks 
move  by  themselves,  Uiey  will  tind  that  all  who  arc 
not  for  them  are  against  them ;  and  ilie  Turk*,  with 
the  iwtal  polkj  of  deapotic  mlcra,  will  make  oae  of 
one  tiartj  to  enah  the  ether.  But,  in  the  aeeeod 
place,  the  coniolidation  of  so  great  a  part  of  Greece 
under  the  Pasha  of  Albania,  has  given  an  entirely 
new  aspect  to  the  question  regarding  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Greeks.  Albania,  for  some  centuries, 
has  been  divided  among  a  number  of  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes  or  chins,  almost  independent  of  the 
Tarks,  but  engaged  in  perpetual  contests  with  one 
•MMber.  The  onion  of  tbeae  hoafile  tribes,  (or  the 
fiiet  time,  under  one  bead  by  the  vigour  of  Ali,  has 
aooaMUtly  raised  up  a  new  and  formidable  power, 
wldflih  must  make  itself  felt  in  all  the  surrounding 
porta.  It  is  so  formidable,  indeed,  that  no  great 
can  now  take  place  in  Greece  without  its 
The  two  great  parties  of  Greeks  and 
I  are,  in  fiN:t,  ao  placed  that  their  noion  as 
atiai  to  the  wdependence  of  the  oevniiy,  and 


that  union  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible.  So  long 
M  Ali  wants  the  naval  means  of  the  Greeics,  and 
while  Ae  Torka  oocupr  the  ■oothen  and 


oocinv  I 

part  of  the  eeuntry,  am  power  cannot  be  ^secure. 
The  two  natiene  are  too  atrongly  divided  by  dini- 
milarity  of  character  and  mutual  antipathies  to 
coalesce  voluntarily.  Nor  ii  urobable  that  tlte 
Allianiana,  who  are  stronger  for  oefence  than  con> 
quest,  will  be  able  to  reduce  Southern  Greece  by 
niroe.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
make  any  effort  for  the  sake  of  exchanging  the  alug. 
gish  tyranny  of  the  Turks  fi»r  the  iigofOue  deapotiim 
of  the  Pasha.  Were  they  to  attempt  to  liberate 
themselves.  All's  sagacity  would  teach  him  to  regard 
sucfi  a  step  as  injurious  to  hU  interest  ;  for,  though 
it  would  weaken  the  common  enemy  thu  Turks,  it 
would  raise  up  a  new  pawer  much  more  formidable 
to  him.  To  all  appeamoe,  therefore,  the  power  of 
die  Tbrka  in  Greece,  ao  Ikr  aa  depends  on  these 
causes,  may  maintain  itself  some  time  looker,  bf 
means  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  domeatie  eoe- 


The  Greeks,  however,  have  long  looked  to  foreign 
aid  for  the  means  (rf' liberating  themselves;  and  three 
different  opioioot  prevailed  among  them  recently  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  The  insular  and  commar*, 
ctal  Greeks,  and  those  of  the  MUwea,  attached  them-' 
selves  to  the  idea  of  liberation  through  Kngland ;  a 
second  party,  including  many  of  their  literary  men 
and  continental  merchants,  looked  to  the  late  revo- 
lutionary government  of  I'Vuiicc  as  a  more  probable 
means  of  deliverance  ;  while  the  lower  orders,  and 
those  most  attached  to  the  national  religion,  were 
anxious  to  receive  the  Euasians  as  libemton.  (Hol- 
land, S74.)  The  recent  oooiee  of  eveott  hea  cer> 
talnly  lessened  the  probability  of  any  of  these  powera 
interfering  in  their  favour.  While  the  dread  of  ja» 
cobinism  continues  to  haunt  the  princes  of  Europe, 
they  will  be  little  disposed  to  tamper  wiib  new  revo> 
lutions,  or  schesMa  Ibr  Nvlvjag  Greek  republics. 
The  Greeks  have  neve  to  hone  firom  the  popular 
apiiit  now  spreading  through  all  the  western  ports  of 
Europe ;  but  their  chief  reliance  ought  to  be  on 
their  own  efforts  to  f>pread  education  and  knowledge 
aii>oiig  tliemsclves,  to  raise  their  national  charocter, 
and  to  create  a  common  interest  in  national  ob- 
jects. 

In  the  coune  of  hut  century,  the  Greeks  made 
two  nnaucceasfiil  attempU  to  liberate  themselves. 
The  first  was  in  1770.  durine  a  war  betWBMi  Russia 
and  the  Porte.    The  Russuns,  in  pufsoance  of  a 

plan  previously  concerted,  landed  a  small  force  of 
HOOO  men  ut  various  points  in  the  Morea.  The 
Mainotes,  and  other  Greeks,  rose  in  arms  instanta- 
neously, and  got  posaeasion  of  the  Oficn  towns,  but- 
chering the  Turks  witil  every  circumstance  of  cruel- 
to.  Before,  however,  they  had  maatered  wiy  of  the 
mrdfied  places,  a  greet  force  of  Albanians  pouring 
in,  defeated  them,  and  retaliated,  with  dreadful  se- 
verity, the  cruelties  committed  on  the  Turks.  The 
inhabitants  of  iiome  entire  to'sni  luul  vuJ  iges  were 
massacred,  and  the  country  ahiio&l  dotolated. 
Though  the  Greeks  acted  with  much  vigour  at 
the  outset,  it  was  observed  that  dicir  spirits  sank  at 
the  first  dieck  tbqr  leoeivad.  But  U  is  impossible 
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to  rqmilnU  too  rtrongly  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of 
the  Ruwun  f^Ternment,  which,  by  Mndiof;  luch  an 
inadequate  force,  exposed  the  Greeks  ti)  ^■^  riuin  dc- 
Atructioo,  for  the  take  of  making  a  pakrj,  liiversioa 
in  its  own  favour ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
toolt  no  effectual  nteatui  to  protect  them  from  the 
nuff  nf  their  eneniiea. 

la  tbe  Ontka  of  Sulii  ta  Albania,  roaa  in 
wnu,  iipon  an  aadentndiog  that  aMiitaoea  waa  to 
be  received  frofn  Russia.  A  deputation  went  10 
Petersburg  to  offer  the  crown  of  Greece  to  Prince 
Constantine.  brother  of  the  preaent  Emperor,  whom 
they  6alute<\  ,3a*(>,»v;  rta*  'BXAjr»«».  They  were  to 
collect  their  viirious  troops  from  Suli,  I.ivadi.i,  At- 
tica, and  the  Morea, — to  march  through  ThesMlj  and 
Macedonbii  wtiepe  ibqr  were  to  be  joined  by  other 
MiafiNcemMi.  and  M  meet  tbn  RvMUna  at  Adri- 
aiwpl*  with  «0Q,000  own  (aa  tbtf  gava  out).  afUv 
which  tbe  combined  army  was  to  proceed  to  Coo* 
•tantinople,  and  drive  the  Turlu  out  of  Europe.  In 


G   U  A 


the  and  little  waa  dona.  The  RiMiiaaa  ami  > 

mm  of  money,  which  waa  chiefly  cndbaailed  by  tbeir 

own  agents,  and  soon  mailt  peace,  without  concern- 
ing tliemiflve*  about  llic  peril  into  which  Uiey  had 
brought  the  Greeks.  The  Suhotes  defeated  tbe 
Pacha  of  Janitiis,  and,  aided  by  their  rocks,  defend^ 
ed  tltemselves  with  prodigies  of  valour  agaiott  tbt 
Albanian  Turlu.  A  squadron  of  twelve  small  *aa> 
•ala.  wbicb  th«y  had  Btted  out  at  Trieate,  signaliaad 
itself  in  the  Arcbipeli^  awl  aftar  apiaadinig  lamr 
among  tbe  Turka,  waa  awarpowtrad  and  deatroyed 
by  a  greatly  superior  force.  Thi»  second  en;  ^  r-t , 
in  short,  funded  like  the  first,  without  any  otinr  tlTtct 
than  that  ofi'xposinjj  the  Greeks  to  renewed  outrages 
from  the  Turks,  lite  brave  tribe  of  tbe  Suiiotea, 
on  whom  iIh-  (i reiki  placed  a  great  reliance,  as  the 
beat  loldieta  of  tbair  faitb,  were  toudly  destroyed  by 
All  in  1808»  aftar  a  caotaat  of  many  yean.* 

(a*  a.*.) 


G  U  A  T I M  A  L  A ,  G  o  tT  KM  A  (.  A,  or.  as  i  t  is  sometimea 
called,  Gdaltimala,  is  an  extensive  dominion  of 
Saain,  in  North  America,  lying  betwaen  tbe  Car- 
i4bean  Saa  and  tba  PaclfiaOewi^aMlaboaadiag  with 
rivers,  which  empty  theaeelveB  into  hafh  aaak  It  it 
about  730  miles  in  length,  on  the  rrootiar  tanrarda 
the  Focitic  Ocean  :  but,  on  account  of  the  various  tn> 
defltations,  the  extent  of  coest  it  prcsunt*  to  tl»c 
Curribcan  Sea  is  nearly  twice  as  lon^-.  Its  brcad;h 
varies  very  coti&idenibly,  being  in  some  parts  not 
more  than  seventy  milea,  and  in  others  exceeding 
fbmr  hoadnd.  lia  i«Mm  bouadai^  ia  tbe  river 
HnaMcnlea,  which  fUM  Ote  Gulf  of  Mexico :  and  a 
liate  drawn  from  the  source  of  that  fi«ir  dwa  Mdlh 
to  the  bay  of  Tecoantepec.  These  VmUit  divide  ft 
from  tho  province  of  Oaxaca,  in  Mcxi(  o.  It  is  di- 
vided, ou  its  laalcrn  frontier,  from  llu  j  rovinLi?,  of 
Veragua  and  Costa  ric.ij  in  tiie  viciroynl.'y  ot  New 
Granada,  by  a  lirtc  beginning  n  latic  to  the  eastward 
of  Cartba^io,  and  termioaiing  at  the  head  of  Golfo 
Dolce,  in  tite  Pacific  Ucean.  Aa  the  whole  countiy 
a  an  isthmus,  its  other  hwmdariaa  are  the  two  acaa 
wUch  hat*  aliaaiiljr  bean  naiad  ta  waih  iu  ibafca. 
Gwmamt  Tbi*  tcrrttory  la  called  a  Capt^-Genrralahipi  aa 
■distingui-hinp  it  from  a  Viceroyalty,  which,  thLiugti 
it  givi  s  to  the  dcle^'atcd  ^-oveniora  higher  title,  con- 
fers no  f;;rcatiT  degree  ot  authimtv.  liie  C'aptuirt- 
gcneral  of  Guatimafa  is  cootmaader  of  ib«  army,  the 
navy,  the  revenue,  and  police ;  and  the  same  system 
of  government  prevails  as  in  the  other  Spaniah  do- 
minions,  as  iii  (le«cribed  under  the  article  GaaWAVAt 
Mmw.  The  inbabiianta  are  the  aame  claaaea  an  am 
there  noted,  vrith  a  amall  variation  In  thmr  relative 
nwmbtrs.  Tlit'  Indians  who  live  in  their  own  ton 
are  niixcd  with  Europeans,  and  more  nunurous  than 
ID  any  other  Spanish  province:  and  the  uuiitber  of 
the  mixed  nc<>a  Ic&a,  There  arc  few  negro  slave* ; 
nor  do  the  mbiia  Craalat  War  to  laiga  «  prapartion 


to  the  whole  nuntber  of  inhabita&ta  as  in  tiie  vice* 
royally  of  New  Granada.  The  European  settlers,  on 
the  othor  baud,  are  •  mom  numeraoa  body»  ha  pm* 
portteo  to  ibe  wbot^  The  Mai  maoher  of  hihihit 
anu  wh  ich  peopte  thla  euanaivocoaacrj,  a»  a  tiirfhoa 
of  36,150  square  lesgnea,  amounts,  accerdiag  t»  ifaa 
roofit  accurate  eaIcuL;iii;i ,  ti ■  .ibiiu*  :,,"'n,iiix,'.  Thus 
the  hunun  brings  do  uui.  ,iiiii>uii[  lo  uiort  luan  one 
to  each  L-ltven  hundred  acres  of  land,  lu  the  more 
populous  countries  of  Europe,  such  as  England* 
France,  and  BdgMHn,  the  average  rate  may  be  eati- 
mated  M  one  parwn  to  fow  acaaa ;  tbas  maintiiniaga 
density  of  poptdation,  when  camaced  with  Gnatimfc- 
la.asS70toi.  If  the  whole  aT  Gnatiaaai*  wena  an 
well  peopled  as  England,  it  wodd  containnore  than 
150,000,000  of  hum  .i;  hcl''^-  ;  and.  us  the  n.\tnrv  of 
iu  productions  ii»  .such  lui  lu  liMord  a  f^rtatcr  pottu^n 
of  food,  according  to  the  extint  ot'  ihe  l.iiul.  t'lan 
UDv  European  soil ;  and  farther,  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  would  improve  the  cUualc,  the  population, 
at  aome  distant  period,  mnjr  very  lar  ootaumbar  tbe 
vhieb  oiata  ik  any  part  of  thaaadeitt 


Clime,  *c 


pmportm 
world. 

Gnatiittala,  like  tba  oibar  poaae^ooa  of  Spain  in  y-t**** 

North  America,  is  forbid,  bv  il  carcity  of  h;;r- - 
bour«,  and  tbe  impediments  at  U,*;  luouilis  of  iis  va- 
rious broad  and  deep  navigable  river.s,  Irom  becomir.g 
a  country  of  extensive  commerce,  il  doe*  not  pos- 
sess, either  in  the  Carribean  Sea  or  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  port  capable  of  receiving  a  large  sliip ;  and 
hance  thara  is  no  other  than  a  coasting  trade,  by 
which  aam  iia  aurpliM  prodtica  ia  diapoaed  aif  tn 
tbe  neighbourmf  oolimiea.  Thic  orcttiastanee  haa 
bcrn  a  check  to  cultivalion,  and  prevented  that  iu« 
€rea^e  of  wealth  which  other  province!!  have  experi- 
enced. The  face  of  the  country,  generally  sprakiiig, 
ia  covered  witli  mountains ;  none  of  which,  however, 
a*a  BO  high  aa  t»aniar  tha  ragpantof  pe^paiaal  fiaat 


•  For  a  more  det^led  aeooant  of  tbcaa  two  ii 
A/imud  Rtguler  far  1770^ 


thanadar  maj  coonila  Stan'a  Stawjft  and  Ihia 
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<Siifi™>l'  and  inoir.  We  ere  very  Imperfectly  ecqualDled 
both  with  tbetr  directions  atid  ulevationa.  A  chain  of 
moantaina  nuts  through  the  provincea  of  Veragua 
■nd  Mioac^gtia ;  but,  whether  they  are  diaiotDted  ud 
|iMltca»  M  die  cemrn  of  tho  rivei*  mndd  jodlealab 
or  fiMB  a  continuooe  conUUeni,  hue  vol  jeiteoB  ao* 
eurtteiy  intestigated.  The  viHiee  tielwf«n  them  en* 
joy  a  rich  soil,  and  produce,  with  little  ciFort,  ail  the 
tropical  fruit*  in  full  perfection.  The  sidca  of  the 
mountains  yield  excellent  wheat,  barley,  and  the 
other  praiiis  of  Europe,  whilat  vast  plaina  arecnvered 
with  cattk-,  in  almost  a  slate  of  nature.  The  principal 
fond  of  the  inhehitent^  however,  ia  aMiie}  and  as  it 
ii  nf  dl  erape  the  moal  flnetoatinf;  In  ka  produce, 
eometimei  a  con^iderahle  surplu<i  is  afforded:  and, at 
other  seasons,  scarcity,  and  even  famine,  are  felt. 

Guattnial:!  in  more  visited  by  earthquakes,  aiul 
abounda  more  in  vulcanos,  than  any  otiier  portion  of 
the  American  continent.  The  volcanos  are,  in  ge- 
neral, in  a  state  of  emption ;  bnt,  wiieB  the  etuptwna 
arc  suspended  in  any  of  tbesi,  ^e  HdiabitaMe  eoaei- 
der  it  an  indication  of  earthquakes,  and  usuaBjfiod 
theoMelvea  soon  affiicted  by  th«se  viritationt. 

The  climate,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  (Mi  K  np/a,  i:^ 
generally  unhealthy ;  the  inhabitants  arc  macii  atiiict* 
ed  with  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  and  veiy 
moch  subject  to  fluee;  but,  on  the  coeit  of  the 
Sooth  Sen,  the  dimalc  ie  bmi»  ednbrion* ;  ee,  indeed, 
ieil  thmaghwtt  the  whole  extent  of  America.  On 
the  coaeta  of  GoattmaU,  in  the  Pncifjc  Ocean,  they 
are  subject  tn  cnntirjual  .storms  of  wind,  areoirpnnied 
witJi  duUi^iK  nf  rain,  ia  the  months  of  Augtist,  Sep. 
teinber,  and  Oetoher  ;  and,  in  January  and  February, 
they  are  visited  by  most  tremeadona  horrieanea 
from  tite  norih-e»t,  and  frotD  cbe  eeet'Dorth-eait. 
the  hoBKlHy  cf  the  atmoephere,  daring  the  fiiat  of 
theee  period*,  is  not  eenstdered  injarioos  to  hesMt ; 
btit  that,  and  the  tempests  in  the  latter  period,  nlikc 
render  tho  coasts  inacet  ;*sihie,  or  4tt  least  highly  peril* 
ouh,  to  all  sliippinfi. 
'rovmoe*.  Costa-ricit,  the  soutlienimoct  province  of  Giuti' 
^t«.nica.  "^j"'"*      province  of  Veragua,  in  the  vice- 

Eogratey  of  Nev  GraiMda;  H  m  about  ISO  milee  m 
lei^lb,  and  in  breadth  abont  140  teilea.  It  derfred 
its  name  frdni  the  rich  mines  whir!i  the  fir>t  disco- 
verers imuglned  to  exist  in  it,  hut  tlieir  rxpi  cl;i- 
tions  have  not  been  re;ilized.  .S<->nie  -jold  is  found, 
but  only  by  washing  tho  sands  in  the  mountuin  tor- 
ffnts.  A  very  rich  silver  mine,  called  Tinngal,  if 
worked,  though,  from  the  acarcitjr  of  labouren,  the 
want  of  capital  felt  bj  the  adeentwert,  and  the  in. 
hospitable  country  in  which  it  issittiated,  its  pro(!uct 
is  but  small.  It  is,  however,  reported  to  be  ecjual 
hi  richnesH  of  ore,  and  in  exti'nt  of  veins,  to  the  ce- 
lebrated mine  of  Potosi  in  Peru,  but  the  sanguine 
reports  of  the  proprietors  have  been  inauffleieiil  lO 
draw  to  it  the  re<}ui8ite  capital  and  labour. 

The  whole  prorinee  ie  moontahona,  end  covered 
ia  most  parts  with  thick  forests,  and  iu  agriculture 
is  very  inconsiderable.  The  far  greater  portion  of 
the  inhiibitanrs  arc  the  Indian  tribe^,  who,  though 
subject  to  ^<'pwn,  and  reduced  under  her  religion, 
live  in  tlu  ir  own  towns  under  the  government  of  the 
native  chiefs,  who  account  to  the  Alcaldi,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Captain-General,  for  the  tribote  eiUMlltd 
froai  them,  and  for  their  obedience  to  tlw  hwi. 


Cartage,  the  capital  of  llio  province,  is  called  a  GnatiaMlk 
city,  but  though  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and ^  "  » 
a  bishop'*  see,  it  does  not  now  contain,  from  having 
much  declined  of  late,  more  than  two  thousand 
eeub.  It  ie  distant  firoat  the  Carribean  Sea,  and 
from  the  port  «f  die  aMM»  attMb  about  thirty  mileot 
A  very  inconriderable  trade  ia  ennied  on  by  naati 
craft  with  Chagrc  arti  IVrt nbelio  ;  its  exports  con- 
sikt  partly  of  dried  mt.ii  aiiu  hide*,  and  some  honey 
and  beei>'-wax,  the  latter  of  which  are  produced  in 
large  quantities.  Nicoya,  the  only  other  town,  is 
near  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  bay  of  that  name.  It  is 
BMNO  populeua  and  iBOre  healthy  than  Cartage,  and 
onrrlea'  on  a  oeaating  trade  with  Paneme,  to  which 
place  it  sends  wheat,  maize,  salt,  honey,  wax,  and 
aoMt  cocoa,  and  receives  in  rtturn  the  few  produc- 
tions of  Europe  which  it  tlcniar.d."!. 

Nicaragua,  the  next  province  to  Costa-rica,  ia  ex-  Nksra^us. 
tended  along  the  Pteifie  Ocean,  approaching  only 
to  the  Carribean  Sea,  or  «  emaU  part  of  ite  easiero 
extremity.  The  meet  rcmnrhablc  feature  «f  thie 
province  is  the  beautiful  lake,  which  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  its  western  side.  The  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua  iii  iil)out  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadtli  at  tlw  lutddle, 
which  is  the  widest  part.  The  depth  of  water  is  ge- 
oeralty  about  forty  fetboeae.  It  is  interspersed  with 
aome  beaatifial  ielaade*  and  iu  navigation  afbtda 
great  faciliiiea  to  the  eoammneation  between  dfHer' 
ent  parts  of  the  province.  Thia  kke  is  worthy  of 
notice,  .Ts  being,  perhaps,  the  easiest  way  by  which 
a  crimmunication  could  be  opened  between  thv  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  tJie  PaciBc  Ocean;  a  communica- 
tion by  which  the  intercourse  and  commerce  of  Eu«. 
rape  with  the  western  side  of  V^merica,  and  with 
Aria,  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  This  project  baa 
often  been  enntemplated,  but,  probably  for  pnlitieal 
reasons,  lias  not  been  put  in  t  xccution,  by  Spain,  tlic 
only  power  that  could  cffcci  it.  By  the  river  St 
Juan,  which  runs  into  the  (  arribcan  Sea,  vessels 
drawing  eight  or  nine  feel  water  frequently  pass 
from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  to  Chagre,  to  PortobeU 
lo,  and  to  Port  Ouiob.  It  is  indeed  only  during  the 
fwny  season  that  vemeleof  aoch  adrall  can  pass,  bat 
it  i-i  at  nil  times  navigable  hy  cnnocs  and  large  hoat,";. 
Towards  the  latter  part  ol'  the  Auiericaii  war.  Ge- 
neral Dalling,  then  Governor  of  Jamaica,  equipped 
an  exfjedition  for  the  purpoac  of  taking  possession 
of  tlie  entrance  to  this  lake.  Two  men,  afteiawdf 
diatioguisbed,  though  in  very  different  wan,  w«fe 
eotpleyed  in  it.  Mdeon,  the  great  commander,  then 
a  licutcT^ant,  was  with  the  naval  part,  and  Colonel 
Despard,  aiicrwards  executed  for  a  silly  but  trea- 
son::blo  plot,  coniiiiitid  the  land  forces.  They 
had  considerable  aid  from  «ume  of  the  Musquitu 
Indians,  who,  as  soon  as  Iht-y  had  entered  the  river 
8t  Juan,  assisted  in  trackiiig  the  boats  in  which  the 
troope  and  stoies  were  embarked.  Hiring  ascend- 
ed About  seventy  miles,  the  expedition  was  mlerropfe- 
ed  by  the  fort  of  St  Bartholomew,  which,  however, 
after  some  opposition,  was  t^ken.  As  they  j)rocec<l- 
cd,  the  rain  ht  ing  incessant,  the  men  became  sickly, 
and  a  ftux  ilcstroyed  several.  The  great  number  of 
Indiana  that  aocooipanied  the  expedition,  thoopb 
aseAiI  as  guidea  and  as  towers,  wees  fewid  mi  ni> 
cwnhnmoo  when  peot ttieaa  bCfM  to  groir  acaice. 
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TbeiohabitantireBMiMdwliaitenraUBaent  tlwj  could ; 
wbA  the  want  of  fbod,  and  the  increase  uf  sick- 
ness, al  length  compelled  the  adventurers  to  re- 
turn to  tlibir  »tiips,  which  they  effected,  though 
not  without  the  loss  of  nearly  half  their  men.  The 
result  of  this  expedition,  however  disastrous,  has 
proved  (he  potisibility  of  MCending  to  this  great 
Ukt.  Sooe  obstadet  to  conplete  naTigation  czia^ 
whieli  night  be  easily  retDovcd.  The  ulce  i«  oavi* 
gable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  its  western 
shore,  where  it  is  ieparafed  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
by  an  ifthmus  not  raore  than  fourteen  or  fifteoa 
miles  across.  The  n:Uure  of  this  isthmus  it  not  very 
•Ocuratel)'  asc<^ruincd  ;  but  some  trataUm  have  as- 
aeited  that  it  is  nearl)r  iavel  in  many  partr^  and  that 
chameli  in  which  sovami  already  run,  denonatrata 
the  practicability  of  tutting  a  canal,  which  would 
accomplisli  this  (;reat  object.  It  is  clear,  iVom  tlic 
current  of  the  river  St  Juan,  that  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua k  higher  thnn  the  CarribcHn  .Sea.  Wliethcr 
the  level  oi  the  CarribtBlt  Sea  h  lii<^her  than  the 
Pkdfic,  i*  a  problem  jit  OMolTetl ;  bat  be  tbak  aa 
it  may,  there  can  searody  be  a  doid>t  that  if  a  dian* 
net  was  once  opened,  the  impetus  witli  which  the 
trailc  winds  drive  the  water  toward*  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  would  incrca?e  uny  opening  that  wa.s  once 
made,  and  in  a  short  period  give  sufficient  passage 
to  a  vast  body  of  water.  On  the  eastern  side  of  thv 
iithtntu  the  tide  does  not  rise  more  than  twelve  or 
Iburteen  incliei,  whilst  on  the  wettem  abore  it  riaea 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  generally  healtliy, 
the  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  so 
pleasing,  that  the  first  discoverers  denomioatea  it 
"  El  paniso  de  Mahomo,"  or  Mahontat^  pamdlie^ 
Tbe  air  k  perfiuned  with  odariferoua  planta,  tfieva 
!■  a  eonatant  ▼erdure,  fron  the  montiire  of  die  eiU 
mate,  and  the  greatest  profusion  of  beautiful  flower?. 

Its  vegetable  productions  are  hemp,  fla.x,  cotton, 
sugar,  with  dyeing  and  medicinal  woods  and  gums. 
Its  mines  produce  some  silver,  but  the  working  of 
them  is  not  very  extensive.  A  naall  quantity  of  gold 
it  found  by  waabioa  in  tbe  rivers ;  but  tbe  niineral 

Erodnetiona  are  or  trilling  importance.  The  tnba* 
itanls  increase  rapidly,  and  have  some  few  nuuiu- 
flwiures;  tlie  most  celebrated  goldsmiths  and  jeweU 
lars  of  Aniericri  are  said  to  reside  here. 

The  city  of  Leon,  containing  a  population  of  about 
6000  souls,  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  on 
the  side  of  a  fresh  water  lake  of  iu  own  njune,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  It  ii  llie  tee 
of  •  bilbop,  and  has  some  handsome  churches  and 
convents.  It  is  not  a  place  of  much  commerce,  be- 
ing removed  from  the  sea.  Tlie  nearest  port  is  Re- 
al ejo,  oa  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  whence  its  exports 
tor  Panama  are  shipped.  The  river  Uealejo  is  capable 
of  containing  large  fleets,  but,  having  a  bar,  it  is  dif- 
ficult of  entrance,  even  for  tbe  ttnall  vessels  that  car* 
n  on  the  trade  of  the  wettem  tides  of  America. 
Fitch,  tar,  and  cordage,  are  sent  from  it  to  Panama, 
and  sometimes  even  to  Guyaquil. 

(iranaila,  »omettmet  called  Nicaragua,  is  the  town 
ot  next  importance.  It  is  at  tbe  south-east  extre* 
mity  of  the  lake,  and  dependa  prindpally  for  ita  pro> 
■pevHy  OB  ih«  bitereoane  it  mainritiia  by  the  kke 
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with  die  other  parte  «f  tb«  province.  The  nopal  Q 
planta  in  the  vicinity  of  tbit  dty  famish  aome  co«  ^ 

chineal,  but  it  is  interior  to  that  produced  in  the 
province  of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico.  The  only  other 
town  of  note  is  St  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  which  runs  from  the  lake  to  tbeeattem 
sea.  It  is  a  small  place,  moatly  inhabiltd  by  La- 
dians,  and  veiy  unhealthy. 

The  province  of  Hondarai,  to  tbe  eovthward  and 
westward  of  Nicaragua,  is  SQO  miles  in  length,  and 
150  in  its  greatest  breadth.  On  its  eastern  and 
northern  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carribean  Sea,  to 
whidi  it  presents  a  front  of  low  and  marshy  land, 
intersected  with  innumerable  atreamt,  which  COOl* 
mnnirarf  a  booiiditpr  to  tbe  rtnoaphara  bj^y  pi«> 
judicial  10  hunan  life.  ' 

Though  the  coast  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  the 
soil,  though  luxurioiit,  scarcely  ctdUvated,  yet,  in  the 
interior  of  the  province,  where  the  land  gradually 
rises  to  bills,  and  thence  to  mountains,  the  agricul> 
ture  is  considerable  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  On 
aome  of  tba  mora  elevaladi|MiMwliMt  and  other  Eiw 
ropeaa  grama  are  raited.  Maiae  la  matt  abiradaat, 
yielding  three  harvests  in  the  year,  and  vines  are 
cultivated,  which  produce  fruit  twice  in  the  year. 
Hlack  cattle  and  sheep  are  abundant.  Honey  and 
bees-wax  are  furnished  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  most  abundant  produce,  however,  is  that  of 


bogaoy,  Iqgwood,  and  other  dvaiag  drag*,  and  tbaM^ 
tnoeed,  compoae  almoM  die  tniole  of  ita  esportaUe 

comniodiiiea.  Mine  hoth  [)f  jjr.lrl  anr]  of  silver, exist 
in  this  province,  but  they  iutj  warked  to  a  very  in- 
considerable extent.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
b^  no  means  proportioned  to  tlie  extent  of  ilie  pro- 
vmce.  Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  compose  its 
population  are  not  only  indepeodantbut  eran  boatila 
to  the  Spanwda,  and  an  naiatafaiedlatlnitbaaiility 
by  their  Intercourse  with  the  English  settlers,  who 
occupy  a,  small  part  of  the  province.  The  principal 
town  on  the  .Spani^ll  part  is  Coniyagua.i,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Valladolid.  It  is  the  scat  of  the 
governor  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  though  situat- 
ed on  a  river  which  runa  to  tbe  Bay  of  uiaiidaiai, 
enjoys  but  little  Commerce.  It  inhnitanta  an  not 
more  than  S500,  and  mostly  Indians.  Truxitio  is  a 
town  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  of  con-^iderahle 
importance.  Its  commerce  has  increased  during  the 
wars  of  Europe,  from  tlic  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  whole  captain- 
■anendabip  of  Guatimala.  having  been  carriad  on 
Sera.  Iia  aituatioa  waa  Ibvourable  ftr  camnliand 
trade,  the  wants  of  the  interior  were  increased  by 
the  long  duration  of  the  war,  some  understanding 
probably  existed  between  the  governor,  tlie  ofScers 
of  revenue*  and  tbe  Northern  Amcricaos,  and  hence 
this  ci^haa  b«eii  btaraaaed  aiul  enriched  coatider> 
ably. 

St  Francisco  de  Omoa  ia  a  town,  with  a  well  forti- 
fied caatie,  on  tbe  tea  coaat  near  Tntayio.  It  baa 
been  contideied  the  Icey  of  Honduras.   The  aihar 

f  rom  the  mines  used  to  be  deposited  here  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Europe,  and  it  was  the  principal  depot  for 
the  quicksilver  which  was  required  for  producing  the 
silver.  Tbe  legal  trade  firom  Guatimala  centred 
hat,  bu^  duri^  the  war,  tin  comdiaiid 
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merc«^  nod  whifat  one  place  ha«  been  incfeeiinc  ^ 
other  hit  dnnimilMd.  Omoa,  too,  has  been  consider- 
ed leM  a  place  of  safety  tlmn  it.  »us  formerly  held  to 
be.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and 
Enf,'liind  in  1779,  a  small  expedition  of  two  frigates 
sailed  from  Jamaica  to  attack  it,  ai>d,  by  a  coup  de 
main,  took  poasenion  of  tfie  fort,  with  ail  the  trca- 
aure  U  contwiied,  anouating,  in  ban  of  ailTer,  in  dol* 
tan,  and  Id  qeidkallfer,  to  more  than  a  mtttion  of 
piaatrea. 

Graciaa  A  Dios,  another  town  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, lias  some  commerce,  chiefly  the  export  of  nia- 
liogany  and  logwood,  but  the  recent  wan  have  injur« 
ed  its  trade  vciy  materiallj,  aad  b  baa  gradualljr 
gone  to  decay. 

The  Britiah  aettleaieot  wMia  thb  nroviiiM  de* 
aenrea  to  be  noticed,  and  may  be  properly  introduced 
here,  ft  ia  en  the  river  Balize,  which  runs  a  con- 
siderable distance  througTi  tlie  country,  and  is  navi- 
gated  by  boats  more  than  stOO  miles  from  iu  mouth. 
The  town  contains  not  more  than  ISOO  inhabitants. 
It  lia-i  always  a  small  garrison  of  regular  troops  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

The  EngUafa  have  t^mvf%  claimed  a  right  to  the 
whole  of  what  ia  called  the  Muskito  shore,  and  have, 
at  various  times,  held  and  relinquished  dili'erent  i^et- 
tlcmcniii  on  its  borders ;  but,  of  late,  their  jmsse»sioiis 
have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  river 
Balize.  The  entrance  to  tliis  river  is  peculiarly  dan* 
gerous,  from  being  surrounded  with  shoals  and  quick* 
aaada,  and  from  the  coast  bdng  very  frequently  Cii- 
vdoped  in  fbg*.  The  ehipe  that  cany  on  the  trade 
arc  the  wor  t  <1,  -cription  of  vessels  that  sail  from 
Great  Britaui,  aiid  the  losw  by  shipwreck  greater 
than  in  any  other  department  o;  In  r  commerce. 
The  most  valuable  production  of  the  British  settle- 
ntent,  and  that  which  is  the  principal  induccmeDt  to 
wamtain  it,  ia  mahogany,  which  growa  here  to  a  large 
The  fellhig  « tbeie  treee  w  performed  by  ne« 


aise. 


ero  slaves,  who,  in  gangs,  with  a  leader  called  the 
rinder,  penetrate  into  the  thickest  of  the  woods, 
ascend  the  lofly  trees,  and  spy  out  the  malmgany. 
These  trees  are  much  disperB^,  but  are  known  at  a 
distance  by  the  excessive  deep  green  of  their  leaves. 
The  tree  is  gener^y  cut  at  about  ten  feet  ftom  the 
growid :  the  truniti  are  the  moat  valoabte  pert  Awn 
thdr  WW  adapting  them  to  tables,  and  larger  articles 
of  fiimltore  ;  but  the  wood  in  the  branches  is  more 
richly  veined,  and  more  beautiful.  'I'lic  far  greater 
part  of  the  expence  of  obtaining  mahogany  i«  ia  the 
labour  of  conveying  the  wood  from  the  place  of  its 
growth  to  the  river  side;  after  it  i»  once  there,  the 
cost  of  conveying  it  to  the  sliipii,-  tiiuugh  sometimes 
at  900  miles  diitancet  ia  hut  niiaU.  IiOgwood  is  an« 
other  production  orAb  aetdement.  Thte  tree  grows 

very  rapidly,  so  as  to  be  In  a  state  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dyer  at  the  end  of  five  years.  The  trees 
are  usually,  on  the  spot  of  their  growth,  cut  into  logs 
about  three  feet  long;  and  in  that  statu  couvtyed  tn 
Europe,  and  used  for  dynng  the  most  beautiful  j  u 
pie  and  black  coloun.  Another  branch  of  induatry 
of  HNne  fanportanee  {•  the  turtle  flahery,  which  fa 
canied  on  to  a  considmlilc  extent  by  thr  IVitirh 
aettlcft  on  this  coast,    ^slaoy  of  the  green  turtle  u- 


keo  here  are  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  many  furnish  ban-  GuatimaU. 
yieta  for  the  richer  iobabitaota  of  our  capital,  ond^*  * 
our  larger  sea-port  towns.  The  bewltabtll  turtfet  are 

likewise  lateti  here;  the  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  black  colonists;  but  the  principal  value  is  deri- 
ved from  tlie  shell,  well  known  by  the  common  name 
of  tortuise-shell,  the  export  of  which  is  considerable. 
The  attention  of  the  settlers  is  too  roucli  engrossed 
by  their  peculiar  puienita,  to  deroto  much  applica^ 
tiori  to  agriculture  x  hut  the  ao3  it  exoemively  fertile, 
and,  with  little  labour,  produces  all  the  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  abundiuice,  especially  plantains, 
bannanas,  and  maize 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  ^lusquito  Indians.  Miuquito 
Though  uaual^  denominated  by  that  appellation,  they  Is^iu*. 
•re  not  indttcaoua,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  \wBmm.  They  are  evidently  of  Afiioan  ori> 
gin,  as  their  woolly  heads  and  thick  hps  demonsuate. 
The  traditionary  history  of  these  tribes  is,  that,  in 
a  ship  from  Africa,  the  male  and  female  slaves  rose 
on  the  mariner*,  and  murdered  them  all;  that,  not 
understunding  the  art  of  navigation,  they  were  driven 
by  the  trade-wioda  to  leeward  of  all  the  islands,  and 
at  length  landed  on  thia  coast,  where  they  increnmd 
and  peopled  the  country.  It  is  not  deaiiy 
tained  at  what  time  this  event  occmred;  but  for  ( 
hill  'a  !  and  ten  years  the  British  have  had  connec- 
tion!!, with  them,  and  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of 
superiority,  wJiicli,  however,  principally  consiat.-i  in 
the  nominal  command  being  conferred  on  one  of 
their  chicks,  by  a  commission  from  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  viciniqr,  when 
they  approached,  widied  to  subject  them  to  their 
regulatiuni^,  the  resistance  to  which  produced  cruel 
wars,  fur  from  being  yet  terminated.  These  Mus- 
quitos  took  refuge  in  the  mount-ains,  till  they  had 
opportunities  of  intercourse  wiili  the  Iitiii«h,  from 
whom  they  obtained  fire-arms.  They  were  then, 
with  the  help  of  these  aliiea,  sufficiently  powerful  to 
resist  the  Spaniard*,  and  to  keep  open  the  mtercoune 
by  several  of  the  rivers.  They  were  more  numerous 
sercnty  years  a^o  than  they  arc  at  present.  About 
that  period,  the  Small-pOK  was  introdLiced,  which 
made  a  sad  havock;  and  the  indulgence  in  rum 
has  had  a  similar  effect.  They  are,  however,  now 
scattered  on  the  whole  coast;  end  ihoufib  tJiey 
have  mingled  with  some  of  the  aboriginiu  tribes, 
from  which  they  have  derived  the  DMM  Zaa^ 
bos,  yet  the  mark  of  their  African  origin  ia 
sihie  among  all  of  them.  The  principal  stations  oi 
these  tribes  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Gracias  A 
Dios,  where  they  arc  said  to  be  capable  of  muster- 
ing fif^n  hundred  warriors.  Attempts  have  been 
made  \xf  their  means  to  carry  on  •  contraband  trade 
in  £urepewi  goods,  with  the  more  nopdoot  parts  of ' 
Guatim^ ;  but  it  has  been  fbond  easier  to  efliK:t 
the  iiame  object  by  bribing'  'be  Siianif-h  govcriuir.-i 
and  officers  of  revenue,  iiiau  to  trust  to  the  Jsubriely 
and  honesty  of  these  uncivilized  tribes. 

Vera-Pas,  the  next  pruviiice  lu  Honduras,  in- VBa.Pss. 
eludes  thu  Gulf  Amatique,  and  the  Gulf  or  Bay  of 
Dolce,  within  iu  limits.  These  tolets  ve  capable 
of  receiving  large  vessels,  and  might  be  made  useful 
rfinnr.els  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  South 
iiea  i  but  it  is  less  kuuwa  to  us  than  any  other  part 
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(  uAL^rrui*.  orGuBtimla.  V«rft>PwliabMt  120  milet  In  length. 
If      aod  70  in  braadtiu   It  ll  «Hf  tlMify  PMpM»  and 
vOTjr  •lightly  cultivator.  Tke  eBttalt  tt  wAnttkf, 

and  it  nans  [imc  mnnths  in  the  year,  to  that  the 
lower  laikdii  iicii  u'uiHiil  pcrputuaily  inundated.  Its 
capital  is  the  town  of  Cubati,  or,  da  it  is  sunietiiDet 
called,  \crn-Pm.  It  is  buiit  on  the  baaks  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  wliich  runt  into  llw  ten  hf  th^ 
GtilforABiatii)U0.  WbatUnlecamnvfcawqiiaaiei 
ia  tiiM  previaca  n  eondotjtad  bf  the  gulfk  to  tha 
nefj^hbouring  port  dT  Tri;\!llii,  r>ni!  !V  iii  thence  to 
tl)eir  respective  (ie^tiriauans.  Its  exporu  are  niere- 
ly  a  ftw  dyeing  waoda,  aoma  faoaqr  aad  w»»,  and  a 
little  cocoa. 

!Wiya.         Chiapa,  the  next  jpvovinea  to  V«ra-Pax,  is  wholly 
inkod,  aa  the  pranB«a  af  Vata.-CiuB,  in  lha  viea- 
royalty  ef  Mexico,  it  iniarpowd  bat«««a  It  and  tba 
Carribean  Sea  to  the  nortli,  whilst  the  province  of 
Guatimala  I'roper  separates  it  from  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean.    It  IH  2,50  miles  in  lenglli  from  east  to  west; 
ia  ita  broadest  |»rt  it      300  aules,  and  in  its  n«r- 
IMMit|iaitfO  miles.    The  productiona  of  this  pro- 
«1m»  He  twiy  valuable,  oonaiitina  af  all  kindi  of 
woedi  cedar,  cyprem,  oak,  and  wSaot,  fbr  bttlldbif 
kouae*  and  ships,  as  tvdl  us  logwood  and  other  dyttt. 
It  produces  abundance  ot"  corn,  maize,  cotton,  cocoa, 
and  sugsir  ;  mi  l  rln    inferior  cochineal,  the  Grana 
Mtivettris,  is  plentiful.    The  breed  of  its  horses  is 
highly  valuedt  and  the  richer  inhabiunu  of  the  city 
'of  Mcxiso  a*8  gcMratty  rapplifld  rrom  thia  district, 
lliete  are  neiliiar  nbiet  of  gold  or  nlver  ia  the  pro* 
vinoe;  and  the  inhabitants,  wanting  the  seductive 
pursuit  of  those  attractive  metals,  have  fjenerally 
iliri'ttrd  their   atteation   to   the  more  beneficial 
labours  of  agriculture.    Although  the  province  of 
Chiapa  does  not  touch  the  sea  coast,  it  )ii<.«  un  ad- 
vantage more  than  eenivaleot  in  Ibe  great  river  Te- 
baaco,  or  Gn}alva»  whieh  dmoat  aaeivelca  it,  and  a^ 
fords  an  excellent  outlet  for  its  surplus  prndoctiona. 
It  also  enjoys  the  navip^tion  of  the  great  rtvtr  Su- 
masintit  on  its  easlern  IVoiitic'r,  wliicli,  after  a  long 
course,  empties  iuelf  into  the  Gulf  of  Teraiinos,  be- 
tween Canipeche  and  Vera-Cnis. 

There  are  two  cities  in  thia  provboa*  Chiapa  da  loi 
IndhM,  and  Chiapa  de  lot  Eapaniofea.  Ihe  latter, 
aoflMtinet  called  Cliiapa  Real,  is  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vermnent,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  bishop 
of  tlie  province.  The  ciihcilral  is  a  nj,i;^'niticent 
building,  und  tliere  ure  several  rich  monasteries. 
The  citv  »a?  nncienlly  incorporated,  and  iu  muni~ 
cipal  Cabiloo  enjoys  extentive  privilege*  and  coo« 
aiderBble  wealth.  It  ia  not  a  place  of  extenalve 
trade*  and  the  inbabitanu  are  more  diatinguished  by 
Aeir  pride  and  tiieir  titles  than  by  their  wealth  or 
their  kno»Iei!>;e.  Tlie  other  city  is  about  forty 
miles  distuiit,  ^ud  tnueli  nuirc  populoun  and  flourish- 
ing. As  its  name  Chiapa  de  los  Indios  denotes,  its 
population  was  originally  lodian ;  but  the  imilitj  of 
the  soil,  and  the  advantagea  of  tiie  vicinity  to  die 
river  Tobasco,  have  drawn  to  it  numbers  of  the  en. 
terprising  and  industriottt;  and  its  population  is  said 
to  amount  to  more  thiin  80,0CX)  souls,  wbiitt  ita 
ancient  nvul  cun  scarcely  number  4O0O. 

The  air  ot  this  province  is  generally  very  dry;  be- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  sbeitered  bj  the  moiintaiiia 


onrnoalan;  ithaa  leaaof  the  cool  air  whid  the  tra.  CMnk. 
pioal  wifids  eonvej  to  leftaik  the  leBpanMraef  tUi 
inniing  region,  and  it  ia  in  eonaaqnenee  very  let 

The  renuirk  ot  Humboldt,  "  that  the  healthiness*^ 
situations  iti  ilie  ti^uinoctiaJ  regioos  depends  lesson 
till  riL'us  of  licst  man  on  that  of  humidity,"  is  illus- 
uated  by  the  state  of  this  diatrtct;  for,  thoqgh 
excessively  hot,  Chiapa  la  twarkahly  bealtby»  and 
ha*  fonmhed  aa  atriking  iMtancaaef  toagevigr  at  ay 
part  of  the  globf  .  Una  province  baa  eStaiaod  con- 
siderable celebrity  from  its  first  bishop,  Bartholomew 
de  las  C;i.'a.s  who  exagf;eratcd  the  erucliieis  of  the 
original  European  advenlurcnf.  In  the  I'unatical  of- 
fice oi  defoodcr  of  the  Indian^  be  discovered  as 
much  folly  as  humanity,  and  6M  kwaled  the  Afti- 
can  slave  trade;  and  thus,  to  cure  evila  in ngVHt 
Hieanira  imaginary,  and  certainly  heightened  In  tke 
representation,  introduced  a  gystim  which  ha*  be* 
ccMtic  the  Scourge  and  the  upprobritun  of  buma* 
nity. 

The  last,  but  by  far  the  most  important,  part  of  all  gmIsa 
the  provinces  of  thi*  cnptallKgcneralship,  is  Guati-  fMf^ 
mala  Proper,  ll  i*  a  narrow  bolder  of  rich  land  on 
Che  coeat  of  Ae  Pacific  Ocean,  cxtentfag  fioaitbe 

province  of  Nicaragua  to  Oaxaca,  the  frontier  pro- 
vince of  Mexico ;  being  in  length  about  4-50  oules. 
Its  capital  is  St  .lago  de  (juati.'i  alj.  in  24"  28'  nordi 
latitude,  and  40'  west  longitude,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  whole  government.  It  ia  on  the 
river  Vacoa*  near  the  South  See.  The  barbenr  ii 
capabl«,asry  oradodtttng  vaaaeb  of  an  dniB|bt 
of  water,  and  that  only  at  high  tidca.  The  city  it 
on  a  beautiful  situation,  very  well  butit,  and  renwrlt- 
.ibli.  I  ir  the  salubrity  of  its  aii.  It  cootaiiis  about 
^-t.MXJ  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  iiiaoy  aacteat 
Creole  families,  and  numy  rich  capitalisu.  Tbe 
greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  tbe  whale  Ungden 
may  beaaid  to  centre  here.  It  It  tbe  teridenee  of  Ae 
captain-general,  who  has  extensive  power  and  great 
emoluments.  The  supreme  court  of  justice,  tbe 
royal  audience,  e.xercites  its  functioii!,  here.  It  in  the 
•eat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  celebrated  uttiteraity, 
and  lbo»e  varit;us  I), tarda  of  revL-nue,  police,  and 
eoomareei  which  seaeraUj  are  found  in  Spaaiih 
trannthntic  eapitaS.  ft  waa  anciently  incorporatad, 
and  its  municipal  corporation  luu  exten»lve  power, 
and  enjoys  considerable  estates.  It  is  in  a  Mtustton 
]]ecu!iarly  exposed  tn  t,irthqu.ike»,  l  y  nl  th  it  has 
bee«i  considerably  dl&l^es^ed.  lu  17.31  it  vra  thrown 
down,  and  whilst  in  ruins  a  volcano  in  its  vicinity 
burst  over  it,  and  increaced  the  raiferings  of  the  Aw 
anrvivaca.  ^  It  waa,  however,  rdMNlt  on  the  eaaia 

rt,  and  in  tbe  year  1775  experienced  a  mora 
adful  concuasioo ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabh- 
ants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  dwelling;, 
and  the  whole  sceoc  of  horror  c4U&ik-d,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  any  that  the  history  of  such  convulsions  hu 
narrated.  After  thia  kst  ealamity  the  capital  wa* 
ifnwved  to  its  pecaent  titoalien,  alwnt  tareoty-five 
mile*  more  aoulbcrty,  and  is  become  more  extensive 
and  beautiful  than  the  former  city.  Its  inliabitanU 
are  said  to  be  di^tiMj^^Jishe«l  hy  i'prightlineas,  intelli- 
gence, and  suavity  of  omnoerii,  aod  the  females  to 
possess  uncommon  beauty.  Tlie  difficulty  of  access 
to  market*  for  tbe  diipo*al  of  their  valoable  pcoduce 
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■  riicclced  the  ffrowth  of  riches  in  thw  dUtrict  for  a 
^  ioQg  period.  In  tbe  year  l?*^  «  project  was  enter* 
ttimtd,  which  baa  gi«ea  them  a  rent,  anil  haa  ang* 
MMlad  tk«  c«kiv«tioM  and  th«  wttMx  of  tk»  ftih 
vfaioo  Mi  Mt  ostraMdina^  degraew  Tlio  ciptriw  go» 
neni),  aided  by  the  Cahildo,  began  a  road  through 
iKe  tbrest  of  Tarifa,  and  thm  opened  a  paa«ae«  by 
!;inil  iniiu  tho  bay  (if  Tccuan; i'|n'i"  ;ii  itu>  I'licirtc 
Ocean  to  thu  river  dirl  P<t&i>a,  which  rum  iatt>  tha 
Httaaacualco,  and  thus  eniptiea  itself  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  By  tbia  vent,  which  wa«  opened  in 
ItOOf  the  prodttctioBi  of  Guatimaia  have  been  coa« 

3ed  to  Vera<Crus  on  tbmr  mjT  to  Ktwope.  Tlia 
et(  of  it  have  been  to  doable  dM  pnidace  of  the 
»  jcj.i  (jliintaiion?,  ■•-'■.]  u;  multiply  thoso  of  the  in- 
digo tantu  in  a  tivclold  deforce.  I'lic  ^Tcal  Icing- 
dom  of  Mexico  has  n  demand  for  cocoa  tar  boyond 
ka  growth,  and  by  thi^s  new  vent  it  ha«  been  amply 
■Mpplkul  Indigo  ii  a  prodnclioB  hoHcr  furnished 
(ran  Qvaliauiio  than  from  any  other  part  of  tbo 
■Mtorn  trarld,  and  now  having  a  aecure  pauage  to 
the  best  marktli*,  it  will  prohabiy  go  on  itiii  rHpiilly 
incrcaxin^.  The  pre'^ent  mode  ot  convcyiincii  m  by 
muleii  from  iSt  .Mij;uoi  on  tlie  river  ('hiinalapci  to  the 
junction  of  tbe  rivera  Saravia  and  del  Faiao,  and  it 
haa  been  contemplimd  t*  cut  «  «uul  tU«  diatMco 
of  lix  or  aovcD  laagMi^  and  tbw  obtiin  wtler  oa»> 
riage  tbe  vholo  ftom  Gaatiinala  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  noticing  nich  project*,  h  it  impo^^ibte 
not  to  remark,  that  these  new  modes  of  intercourse, 
though,  inthefir^i  i  iMnce,  benelicial  only  i>>  ilu' 
Spaniah  dominion*,  would  become  iu  ^«edily  to  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Indigo  and  coeoo  have  keea  alfeadriiotioed  m 
important  pMdaetUwe  of  Oaatiaiaia.  The  awoant 
of  the  iMngo  prepared  was  estimated  in  1805  at 
L.  600,000  Sterling,  and  the  cocoa  exported,  aAer 
fumi  lii  -  ihundance  to  the  30,000  fanegai,  orneer- 
ly  1  (),iKK  1  tons.  A  coniiiderftble  quantity  of  cochi- 
netil  is  collected  ;  but  it  is  ^'enorulty  inferior  to  that 
of  Oaxaca.  the  adioiniDg  province*  Sugar  i»  raited 
taAdeat  for  the  JeamtiB  ooantaiplioa,  but  H  will 
■aipa*  tboflOfriaM  aeeaMary  M»  caafagr  it  to  mer* 
hat.  Cotaoa  i»  edtiraleil  to  a  eensidenMe  extent, 
thotigh  but  little  exported  ;  nnd  the  i^ins  used  in  jc- 
parating  the  seed  tVorn  the  wool  hare  not  yet  been 
generally  tised,  nor  ha»e  they  anv  presses,  by  which 
to  reduce  the  bulic  of  that  article,  ami  render  thi) 
expence  of  its  transportation  more  moderate.  Hemp 
'  A»  are  ealtivBted  aafloiemly  to  Mppljr  the  de- 
id  of  tbe  cooaciy:  bat  thoa^  the  eoil  and  efi* 
» are  admirably  calcobled  for  those  articles,  the 
difficulty  of  conveyance  ia  an  obstacle  to  their  in- 
crease. 

The  most  important  ptace  aAer  the  capital  is  Ban- 
senate,  containing  a  population,  including  the  sur- 
founding  district,  o(  near  40,000  aoala:  the  town 
ilMif,  however,  doe«  not  compreheBd«HM*tfaali  aoe* 
NPth  of  tbe  inbribilants,  the  rest  are  on  the  fdaate* 
tioM  near  it,  and  eoBsist  principally  of  Indiana  and 
mixrd  casts.  St  Salvador,  a  town  of  about  5000  in- 
habiunis,  is  twelve  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  means  of  which  it  carries  on  some  coa*finp  trade, 
priaciiMilly  in  augu.   Ibere  are  tone  other  placet 


denoin'riait  ii  toivns,  iHit  ihey  are  rather  the  chief  re»  f'wtinwla. 
skicnce  of  tlie  niisaionariea  employed  in  converting 
and  regulating  the  Indians,  than  well  peopled  placet. 
licrteaiawifal  aatborit*  it  the  priodpal  engine  need 
to  keep  the  nalitterad  Indiana  in  ndijection ;  thvr 
are  generally  submissive  to  the  prtesis,  and  readily 
supply  them  witli  those  comforts  which  the  country 
yields,  often  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  relaiivc-f. 
Many  of  the  priests  arc  natives  of  ti>e  country,  but 
some  are  Europeans ;  all,  however,  are  obliged  to 
learn  the  two  oioat  prevaiUog  Indian  laogoaget,  the 
Poconche,  and  tiM  CacaiuqMl ;  fiir  though  nMMt  of 
the  ta^genout  iahabiiartt  have  been  taught  tone 
BOition  of  the  Cattiltan  tongue,  they  uee  it  with  re- 
luctance, ;ind  very  rari'ty  iri  rli.  ir  own  Spparnle  dis- 
tricts. There  is  fjrcal  jealousy  between  those  priests 
who  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  those  who  ar- 
rive from  Europe  ;  and  though  the  archbishop  and 
the  several  bishops,  in  adjusting  inch  diftnNKea  at 
arise,  should  decide  with  the  0e>tatl^e|qalty,  yet 
their  judgmenta  are  iBCulsed  with  raipicioa,  if  not 
with  re«i«tiincu,  by  the  priesti*  of  the  Indian  race. 

Notwith^staudin^  the  extent  of  Guatimaia  and  its  Revenue, 
numerous  population,  the     ^vantages  which  Spain  Kxpon*, anU 
derives  from  its  postCMton  are  very  trifling.  The  whole  '"•P""* 
of  the  revenue  deawB  fk«aa  liM  failiabltants,  with  the 
tas  00  the  ladiaa^  ataMDla  lo  eenroe^  auiieient  to 
oaf  the  aalariee  of  tbe  ettaera  of  gofemment.  It 
has  little  or  no  direct  trade  witii  Europe,  and  the 
whohj   ainoont  of  its  imports  does  not  exceed 

r,,  4-;m  -  .StrriliiL-.      tfs   fvjvirt-:  smOUUt  tO  abOUt 

L.  .10,000  more,  and  being  prtocipati^  to  Mexico, 
the  region  of  iilf«r»  the  Itdanes  b  paid  ia  that  ar- 


Daring  the  commotions  which  have  agitated  many  Rsstni  His- 
other  parta  of  tlie  Spanish  dominioa^  Guatimaia  t07' 
hat  beeri  very  Kttle  disturbed;  though  decided 

symptom*  of  insurrection  w-jre  manffesteil  at  the 
end  of  the  year  IHIO  nod  bi^inniiiir  of  1811.  The 
intelligence  that  the  French  armies  were  in  po!?c«- 
tion  of  Seville  and  all  Andalusia,  spread  consterna- 
tioo  dtMMghODt  Mexico  and  Guatimaia;  in  the  ht' 
nMP»  an  inaufreello»,  of  a  moat  formidable  aatdre* 
had  bmkan  out,  liy  which  the  nortii-weat  part  of  the 
viferoynlty,  and  almost  tlie  wtiole  coast  oF  the  South 
Sea,  wiw  in  a  jitiitc  of  rcifistance  to  the  viceroy. 

Morelos  comiiian<le<l  this  force,  and  hdd  defeat^■<I 
the  royalists  in  a  pitched  battle,  by  which  the  whole 
of  Oaxaca  was  open  to  htm,  from  whence  he  would 
natoraily  have  held  an  intercourse  with  Guatimaia.' 

At  that  period,  ^mptoma  of  turhuleoce  were  eihi* 
bited  in  St  Salvador  bj  the  mulattos  of  that  proTiace< 
The  different  mixed  eattt  amounted  to  90,000  men  ea- 
pflble  of  beariiiiT  arms;  ihc  Indians  to  fi.'j.OOO.  The 
white  population  wag  much  more  esteemed  by  the 
Indians  than  the  mixed  Creoles,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter addressed  them  with  promi^ea  of  abolisliing  the 
capitation-tax,  and  assurances  that  what  they  had 
pttd  efaKW  the  impriaonment  of  Ferdinand  ahould  be 
relhnded  to  them,  Ihef  r  adherence  to  the  wfaitea  r»> 
mained  unshaken.  At  first  the  mulattos  committed 
some  excesses  at  the  instigation  of  leaders  who 
prf:;chnl  fjijij;;litv  aiul  libiTty  lii  tlir  style  of  the 
French  Conventioa.    The  whites,  hoveverj  rallied. 
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tutiouU  $ni       Jotef  A}T.in«oa,  an  officer  of  coi 
GuisiiA.  judgment,  having  opportunely  arrived, 

cLj.ibled,  without  Ijlooilslietl,  to  rt-store 
in  the  province  oi'  \"lc-jra^Mi;i,  .^\  tiu;- 
toins  of  similar  dispositions  were  cliscovuri  d  at  the 
same  period,  but  the  mulatto*  were  a  lesi  propor- 
tion  of  the  whole  population,  and,  after  various 
meetiiigB,  tho  difivant  paitiea  agrwd  to  refer  dl 
natten  ia  dispute  to  the  bubop,  and  leqnened  Ubb 
to  exercise  the  sole  authority.  As  tranquillity  was 
thus  restored  in  the  two  provinces  which  were  most 
dreaded,  the  Captain-Cicncral,  and  the  royal  au- 
dience, supported  by  the  Cabildo  of  St  Jago,  were 
enabled  to  raise  a  force  of  white  men,  to  overawe 
the  mulattos,  and  give  confidence  to  the  lodiaiw. 

Whilst  these  agitatitnu  were  pro<»flding,  the  ~ 
of  MorehM,  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  Guatbaa- 
la,  instead  of  advancing  to  Oaxaca,  directed  their 
operations  towards  a  difietLiiL  i:i,.;rter,  and  tlm  g;ivi- 
time  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  tlm  diilercnt  go- 
vernors ol  its  provinces,  and  secure  tranquillity.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  insurgents  gained  possession 
of  Oaxaca ;  but  Mordos  ascertained  that  he  could 
DMke  no  jafnenion  en  OiiatiMla,  and  that,  if  he 
t»«t  with  mof  lefene,  h  eeidd  not  be  easily  repair, 
i  d  at  that  distance  from  his  rescuTccs ;  he  therefore 
icl't  it  to  ciijoy  its  tranquillity  wititout  molestation. 

As  the  kiiow.Li'.i:,  ni  the  geography  of  Spanish 
America  wa*  wry  impertect  when  the  EtKydopadm 
was  published,  we  liave  de«ned  it  peeper  toi^gire  the 
latitude*  and  longttadea  of  the  ftwal 
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GCUNA,  or  GUYANA,  a  hige  district  oT 

South  America,  in  which  the  British,  Oie  Dutch,  rhc^ 
French,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Spaniard*,  have 
('on«idt.rable  settlements.  It  is  situated  between 
tiio^t:  vmt  river»,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons, 
and  by  means  of  the  Negro  and  llie  Cassiquiari, 
which  unite  their  streams,  form  an  extenaive  island, 
aepaiated  during  the  rainy  tceaon  by  broad  bdtt  of 
water  from  the  rett  of  the  continent.  The  settle- 
meate  oa  the  coMt  extend  but  a  short  distance  in< 
Jaad.  Thote  betoa^ng  to  Gicat  Britau,  via.  Bui* 


'^rribcd 


the  Ef 


rpirdiii,  and  to  thai  account 


%vu  liavo  nov,-  uiiJy  tu  Mid,  that,  by  tlit:  peuee  receat- 
]\  (  Dili  luJ.cd,  it  has  returned  to  the  dominion  of  its 
ancient  uoAsters,  the  Dutch,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
much  higher  cultivation  than  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  British  aon*.  .  Hie  nmaber  of  it»  inbebttaaH 
bave  greatly  iaewBiBdi  the  eaWtated  Jaada  bava 
eztencuid  farther  towards  the  interior,  the  clearing 
the  forests  has  rendered  the  colony  more  healthy, 
and  ttie  means  of  defence  ageiaet  an  aai— j  baSa 
been  considerably  strengthened. 

The  French  settlement  of  Cayenne  extends  akm^  FrbcIi  !«. 
the  coast  from  tbe  riter  Maront,  wbich  aepantei  itdi— ti< 
firom  Surinam,  to  tbo  titer  OyaptBcfc,  wbiA  nov 
videe  it  Stom  JPoftagnew  Guiana.   By  the  treaty  ef 
Amiens  the  Fieocb  bemidary  bad  been  extended  to 
lilt    livir  Arowarl;  but  when  the  goremment  of 
i'oriugui  was  citablishcd  in  Brazil,  a  small  force  de> 
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tached  from  thence  seized  the  province,  and  though, 
by  the  late  treaties,  it  is  restored  to  Fran 
boundary  hits  been  coosideraMy  coatucted  1 
tbaaeutta.  Ilie  ftontier  of  ^maaetomrdi  iboiM 
extends  about  ISOnDea.  Tm  Ibfr  eetdeawnte  ia 

the  [ifuviiicc  arc  ,if  tlit;  nioi'.ths  of  the  rivers  which 
wait!  U,  u.ud  product  lU  fertility.  These  rivers, 
like  those  of  tbe  Engli&h  and  Dutch  scttleroeut.i, 
have  but  short  courses,  their  sources  being  in  that 
range  of  mountains  which  runs  psrsUcl  to  ute  coast, 
about  160  mild  fkom  it,  wbick  ia  denomiaated  die 
«oaaliy  of  tbe  CafOi  ladbna,  and  wbkli  bai  set 
been  penetrated  by  any  European.  Tlic  two  nVcrs 
which  now  bound  Cayenne  have  their  sourcx/i  m  [^.e 
coi'JIUeras  farther  removed  fr(im  ihc  t  tri-t  tiim:  ir-.e 
country  of  the  Caribs ;  they  bave,  therefore,  much 
loBger  couraea,  and  discbaiige  into  the  ocean  moeh 
■Mwe  cqpioua  walan  than  are  ooalnbnted  by  thon 
rifeie  wbicb  ran  through  tbe  n«ncb  aettlcuienta. 
The  most  northern  river  of  Cayenne  is  tbe  Makouri, 
six  leagues  south  of  it  is  the  Malmanoari,  and  hr- 
tber  south,  at  nearly  the  samr  [lir,t:j; ice,  1-  the  Syna* 
mari,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  cstablisheU  tiae 
hoepital  for  liic  colony,  being  deemed  the  least  un> 
healthy  part  of  the  pforiooe.  The  other  rivers  are 
the  Mkaa,  the  Oyac,  aad  tbe  Approaague. 

Tbe  ialaad  of  d^enoe,  00  which  um  oepiial  k 
built,  extends  d>oat  eleven  miles  from  east  to  wcet, 
.iijd  sivti  (  n  from  nortJi  to  south;  it  Is  separated  from 
lh€  uiaiii  by  a  small  river,  which  is  fordable  at  iow> 
water,  but  at  high-tide  is  navigable  by  boats.  The 
city  is  built  on  the  uorth>west  extremity  of  the 
ibiand,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  b 
*•  fortified  Mrongly,  and  a  bili  mtlun  tbe  todoMM 
cennaanda  tbe  vbole  town  and  tbe  aadiorage  ofthe 

.  Iitp^iog ;  it  is  in  north  latitude  4"-*  56\  and  w«t 
longitude  5S' 15  from  1  inubn.  Both  divisions  of 
the  tots  n  ure  ill  built  and  hadly  paved ;  tlie  streets 
in  the  new  part  are  w  ider,  and  the  houses  larger  than 
in  the  old  one,  but  neither  are  equal  to  the  gencwMi 
t*  of  even  tropical  toana  in  boanty  end  rleanMwf 
WA  the  exception  of  the  eCoar*  of  geiataieeet. 
very  few  of  the  inhabitants  arc  of  the  unmixed  uhite 
race,  but  are  either  nulatlos,  quaderooits,  caiuhos, 
or  negro  i " 
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CuhriA.     cry,  aro  tlio  charactfrirtiw «#dWf|IMl«rfKt «f tfte 

'•^.-^^  people  of  ihLs  city. 

Wmory  of      ThM  colouy  WM  fint  settled  in  the  year  1550  by 
f^'T^    the  cdebratad  Adninri  <k  CoUgny,  who,  during  the 
wan  «r  Ribm^  wMmA  to  taake  it  an  aayhna* 

where  the  Protestants,  if  unsucceufiil,  might  retire 
to  follow,  in  secnriiy,  their  worship  and  opinions. 
The  course  c  f  cvlmiU  in  Europe,  after  the  return 
of  Coligny,  waa  such  as  to  prevent  the  colony  from 
being  long  au  object  of  attention,  and  the  few  aet- 
llan  were  neglected  by  the  government  of  France 
Ibc  aaarijf  tvO  cuturiWi  Ncitlier  the  settlers  nor 
lha  abMW  hitrwwil  ■ach,  and  the  £ew  de. 
N0BdM<a  of  the  oriffwd  EyrnpaMw  wm  w  inoorw 

E>oratL(l,  h\'  succc-bshc  inrermixtures,  with  the  co- 
oured  inlmbitanta,  that  iiit  difFereiice  of  their  racp 
waa  with  difficulty  to  be  di^coTered  by  iht  r  com- 
plexioos.  The  colony  of  Caaada  engrossed  to  large 
a  portion  of  the  regard  af  tiM  French  court,  that  the 
estHbliahaHBtatC«j«MM  «■■  flnhr  Jt«pt  fiom  iink> 
ing  by  tb«  aec— ioB  of  •  fcv  iMWad  sattleri,  wftw 
occasionally  fixed  tbemselve*  in  it,  as  a  desperate  and 
last  resource.  When,  by  the  loss  of  Canada,  the 
other  calonial  5*.  tili.nients  beeanu  of  n^ore  value,  an 
effort  was  made,  upon  a  graud  scale,  to  iacreate  the 
popuhition,  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  Guiana. 

Under  the  admiaiUniMa  of  Cboiaetil  a  fleet  was 
equipped,  which  OWW)f»d  tttOqrwa*  15,000  per* 
sons.  Few  of  thcB  pflMNwd  propernr»  few  of  them 
were  handtcrafttmea  or  labourers,  and  «f  tbos^  few 
were  dispoi^ed  to  ■^■oA,  snppiisir-.L'  the cKbMS  mNlU 
have  allowed  Europeans  tu  iubuur. 

The  bctilors  were  soon  vi«itcd  with  the  dreadful 
fevers  of  the  tropics ;  and  those  who  had  the  mean*  of 
retaming  to  Europe  abandoned  tbe  country  wHli  tba 
utawat  praciphatMa.  In  lb«  yaar  1768.  tba  aoai* 
ben  that  landed  wan  IS,06Q,  of  thaw  SOOO  qattlad 
it,  I  itiic-r  for  Franco,  Canada,  or  the  West  India 
itlando;  about  lUO  enlisted  in  the  colonial  battalion, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1765,  there  were  only 
in  the  colony  430  persons  lei't  of  the  expedition ;  so 
tbat  more  than  I0«000  aast  have  perished  in  the  fint 
two  years.  Tbe  cspaooe  of  this  eouipaieBt  is  eatl> 
■ated  to  have  aawanted  to  tbirtj'Uirea  aulliflaa  af 
livres,  the  whole  of  whiflh,  as  well  as  the  vast  nnn- 
ber  of  human  beings^  araa  aaflrificed  to  a  plan  fn 
which  the  splendid  rather  than  the  uslTuI  ^vas  con> 
sidered,  though  it  wa-s  aketched  by  tlic  celebrated 
Turgot,  and  some  other  of  the  eminent  economists 
of  France.  From  tbe  period  of  this  disastrous  at< 
taniit  tbe  colony  continued  ta  languish  till  the  Ame« 
rioan  war  braka-  aa^  wbeo  iba  jpiedatory  craiaacs^ 
both  Freoeh  and  Ainerleana,  earned  fai  temal  vata* 
able  prizes ;  many  negro  slaves  were  by  these  cap- 
tores  conveyed  to  tlic  »ettlcmcnt,  and  this  enabled 
tbe  planters  to  cxteud  their  cultivation,  so  that,  nt 
tbe  peace  of  1783,  the  colony  was  in  a  more  thriving 
oooditioo  than  it  bad  been  at  any  forroerperiod,  and 
itooBttaaedtoinoiaBaaiDprespflritv.  IbeBavobi* 
ttoarBranoeauaadad  itoaabniiini  to  thiteotaqr 
in  a  very  early  stage  otiu  progress.  As  the  rumoor 
of  the  intended  emaocipation  of  all  the  negroes  meb* 
cd  Cayeniu:.  bcfLU  t.'  tlio  :ibriun!  dt  crec  "  .r-  passed  in 
the  Convention,  the  ricJicr  proprietors,  frightened  by 
the  nniicai  of  tin  ilwra^  Sad  ft«ai.dM  ootaairt  ana  ■ 


the  popular  assembly,  consisting  principally  of  men  fi>iiios» 
of  colour,  prodtimed  them  emigrants,  and  decreed 
the  forfeiture  of  their  estates.   When  the  decree  was 
received  and  promo^ted  at  Cayenne,  the  blackl 
•opposed  that  their  bSeor  was  at  an  end,  and  that, 
on  the  priacipln  of  equality,  the  whites,  in  their 
turn,  shoold  now  be  compelled  to  wort  for  the  ma- 
jority.    The  whites  f'rrn-i  tl.  '  various  plantations  tied 
for  security  to  the  capital,  >vJiere  the  troops  ivere  so 
factiou.H  that  they  oonld  scarcely  obtain  protection. 
The  miserable  slaves  in  the  plantations  soon  found 
this  boon  of  freedom  to  be  the  seventt  punishment 
Aat  caald  be  inflicted.  Coitivation  beciUBe  neglected, 
previsioiM,  ia  eeoseqaeDce,  wera  icarce,  and  a  riiort 
period  produced  a  want  of  even  the  commonest  nli- 
mcnts.    Kegulations  for  fixing  the  prices  of  labour 
were  in  vam  established,  for  those  who  could  pay 
their  labourers  had  ded  from  the  country.  Thougb. 
modifications  of  this  absurd  decree  wtn  aAarwtnh 
made,  tbcy  ooold  not  produce  the  fenacr  aboadanca 
of  proviii«M»  aad,  din^i^  tha  whale  period  of  the 
war,  scardlj  continued  to  be  experienced.  During 
tbe  agiutions  in  France,  several  of  the  leackr^  of 
the  unsuccessful  factions  were  baniJihed  to  this  co- 
lony, by  the  decrees  of  their  triumphant  opponents. 
They  were  not  an  order  of  men  who  were  likely  to 
benefit  the  M.>ttlement,  and  nuny  of  them  died  from 
the  effect*  of  the  climate,  nuny  firom  chagrin,  and 
tbe  Urn  aonifon  who  fatiunad  to  Barope  had  ex- 
perienced the  raott  sa««f«  and  mortUying  hardships. 
A'!  the  rn!l:r;irv  force  had  been  neglected,  the  small 
body  staiiuiitti  at  Cayenne  very  readily  submitted  to 
the  i'ortuguese  armament.    When  it  was  rcstnrtd 
to  the  King  of  France,  the  number  of  white  inhabit- 
•an  did  not  exceed  ISOO,  whilst  the  black  and 
Bund  races,  iiwhidiag  theaa  of  lodian  origiOt 
aaMMBted  together  to  Setaaea  10^000  and  11,00a  ' 
Many  negroes  have  been  since  introduced,  both 
from  Africa  and  the  other  French  settlenionts.  imd 
tiiough  no  accurate  returns  have  been  made,  the 
whole  population  ha^  been  recently  calculated  at 
H,000.    As  the  government  of  France  has  abolish* 
ad  the  slave  trade  by  a  foraiai  law,  if  that  abomin- 
able traffic  should  be  caathitied,  it  must  be  10 
cramped,  that  there  it  ao  probabiUty  of  Cayenne  ie>  • 
eeiving  any  great  addition  to  its  popuhtran  from  the 
continent  of  Africa ;  and  as  the  tn;  i  l  i  r  i  f  mnte  s-'ave-i 
is  greater  than  that  of  females,  natural  increase  can- 
not take  place  till  tha  eoaea  appraaeb  -io  an  aqaa^ 
lity  in  numbers. 

The  climate  and  seaaaaa  in  Cfcyame  are  so  near*  ClinaiBr. 
if  liiaUar  to  thoaa  hi  DaaMrara*.  at  to  aiake  aoy 
netiae  of  them  oaaeoawary;  but  as  the  country  is  . 
much  less  cleared  of  luidcrwood,  and  us  very  little 
draining  has  been  practised,  it  is  far  more  un- 
hcnltiiy  than  any  of  the  British  or  Dutch  seftle- 
lueatii  on  ihc  sacnc  coast.  That  the  ciioiate  is  to» 
ully  unfit  for  European  laboorers  was  demonstrate 
ad  in  179^  When  tbe  deeraasfer  gmng  fraedon 
to  the  aegToe»  was  praatalgated,  dn  ioUlan  of  die 
reghnent  of  Alsace,  then  stationed  in  the  province, 
were  induced,  by  high  wagee,  to  work  in  the  planta< 
tions;  at  the  end  of  a  month,  one  hulf  the  regiment 
bad  died,  and  the  remainder  were  so  ill .  as  to  be  iov 
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From  the  tcanty  popukUdO  «r  Cnronne,  it  ii  tiA- 
dent  that  iu  productioot  oMlk  b«  of  iacon«ki«fiibl« 
magnitude;  but  the  experimeDls  that  have  beco 
made  sufficiently  i^how  that  it«  capabilitiM  are  equal 
to  thos.e  of  the  best  soil*  in  tlic  tropical  cliiuutc. 
The  augar-cane  wat,  irom  tlie  first,  cultivated  with 
■tioccti,  but  tlie  production  of  that  phut  was  vaatly 
ionnioved  by  tlie  iotroduetion  of  the  canea  of  Ou- 
Junli^  wbich  tbc  oeldiralod  BooniovUI*  brought 
flrom  the  southarn  hemia]^ief«;  aoa  itaMgWWMtMi 
to  that  oF  Sorinaoa  or  Denemm.    A  tpirit  afled 
by  the  French  Taffia,  an  inferior  kind  oT  rutn,  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  canes.    The  coHcc  of  Cayenne  i»  in- 
ferior to  lliut  of  Surinnm,  none  of  tiie  pianlatioiid  of 
it  are  exteDfive,  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  tree* 
ik^jenerate  wbtai  pknted  in  the  lower  grounds.  The 
ceeoo  plant  it  a  native  of  Cayenne,  and  grows  spoo- 
■DMUily  on  the  boi^on  of       Oyupoe.    Wild  in> 
grotra  in  grait  %iMOliliaa»  ond  the  dye  tbat  bm 
boon  obtaitta4  won  it  it  oqtwl  ni  quality  to  what  k 
extracted  from  the  cultivated  plant  of  the  same  cpe- 
l  ies.    This  induced  the  I'reiich  goveriiroent  to  pro« 
mote  the  pruductioii  of  that  commodity  in  the  soil 
wliidi  nature  indieuied  to  be  well  adapted  for  it. 
The  first  result*  were  in  almost  every  instance  Hat- 
toriog,  but  ibe  plant  soon  degenerated,  and  must  uf 
llw  iadlgo  plantotiou,  like  Uioae  of  St  Domingo, 
were  coamtod  into  mwar  Vatatoi,  but  not  till  tba 
proprieton  kod  oodbroa  Tory  hcovy  loaaw.  Oonon 
grows  very  luxuriantly,  though  not  a  native  plants 
or,  if  it  be,  the  specie*  varies  from  that  now  caltivat- 
od,  which  was  brought  from  Guadaloupe,  when  the 
ruinouK  project  of  colonization  wut  attempted  in 
1763.    Tills  plant  jiekU  two  crops  in  the  year;  tiic 
second  called  hy  the  planters  la  pelitc  recuhe,  in  the 
of  March  is  frequently  destro)  cd  by  a  species 
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l><  iijro  ii  wilhJfB,— d  ikk  liMiwai  to  eool.  Tlie 
more  gradually  it  cools,  the  better  the  subsunco  ia. ' 

TliQt  ♦rh  cli  i  (Iri  (1  in  ilif  lia  ie  ij  much  more  va- 
luable tliaii  tuiit  liutU  !iv  till  in  lit  of  I  he  lun.  Whetj 
it  is  muceriitc-d  in  sinnU  (1  h mit  t.t iL  i-  black  and  of 
little  value ;  aitd  is  ouly  of  the  best  cjuality,  wboo 
the  whole  that  is  made  at  one  time  is  a  very  great 
Ita  puntJT  >•  ucertained  by  the  whole  dit- 
in  voMT,  without  leaving  behind  it  any  eK* 
Uaneoua  wbMMMfc  WboM  'm  tbo  tlatl  of  BMft 
paste,  itiaoraolcWI-intotlielbmtifMMn  dUew,  ontf 

(1  ill  t'le  leaves  of  the  Canna  Indica  . 
jUia,  ui.d  iliu*  packed  for  its  market.     Tlic  *»;ioie 
proce!=»  of  preparing  this  drug  is  most  pri  judicial  tO 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  labourers.    The  smell 
is  ufiensive  beyond  the  powers  of  description ;  aod 
during  the  preparation,  the  workmen  are  afflicted 
with  a  constant  nausea,  ml  Most  violent  headache, 
iia  ofioiitTC  ameU,  ho»a*er,  gnduelly  subsidoa,  out 
the  tioie  it  roaohe*  Buropo,  ia  dtanged  into  tt 
agreeable  flavour,  ri^^eDibling  that  of  (he  violcL  Oft 
tlte  Continent  of  Muropu  this  cotnmndity  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  dyeing  of  varii  i-  1  irds  of  cloth- 
ing ;  but  ia  England  it  is  ulriio&t  uxctusivelv  applied 
tui  the  colouring  matter  of  cheese,  to  which  purpose 
it  is  well  adapted,  being  nearly  tasteless,  and  perfect- 
ly harrolelt.   Tbie  pepper  to  which  fbili  atttleo>ent 
baa  given  a  Mm,  tlMMgb  p^dnecd  mtmj  wiurc  (• 
the  tropics,  waa  Int  aaal  to  l«f«p«  ftoea  ooace.  H 
is  the  pod  of  a  species  of  Capsicum,  gathered  when 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  it  is  then,  with  a  littte 
tiour  and  some  sail,  made  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and 
baked  to  «  bi*cuit.    Whpn  perfectly  dry  and  cr  Id, 
the  pepper  is  made  by  rasping  them  upon  a  grater. 
Some  cassia  and  a  small  quantity  of  vai^ilm  have 
been  produced  here  for  exportation.    A(>  no  nhrat 


•fcaHerniyanwbiGbeovortbotreaieaatoabowtrof  ia  grown,  tbedopcndanoo  of  tboinhobilanu  foaioar 
nbi.  All  ibt  frulli  peoalkr  to  waivi  diaaiica  are   tMM  on  die  Uoitod  StatM  of  Nenli  AMriao*.  btt 
■  —iie,  onaaevn,  and  rice,  are  oulliwied  10  «  anleinrt 

extent,  to  supply  food  to  the  tower  otders  of  the  co* 

loured  inhabitaniy.  The  Trencli  jcein  to  hnve  e«- 
cceded  other  nation*  in  the  ^ucee^s  of  their  efforts 
to  conciliate  the  Hhnrigine^,  and  a  much  larger  pro. 
portion  of  the  native  Indians  have  been  reclaimed, 
and  induced  to  labour  on  their  plantations,  than  in 
either  the  Dutch  or  Eoglisfa  soKleoiienis  00  the  coaat 
of  Guiana.  Though  the  eoU  of  Goiam  nqr  be  ai 
peeliie  ea  Umc  of  Deoenn  Or  SariMW,  yolllal^ 
ttiffo  pndacia  ean  aeareelv  bo  so  gnM  aa  those  eo. 
lonies.  The  coast  i*i  lo«-,  nnd  dangerous  to  approach, 
on  account  of  the  gn  at  number  of  t.h(?al.<  and  .sand- 
banks which  border  it;  and  the  only  poo:l  r..;-,  ij^ablo 
river  on  the  whole  hne  in  that  o«  which  the  capital 
is  built.  In  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  in  the  general 
humidity  of  the  atawapbero,  aod  anifom  high  tem- 
perature of  llw  air,  C^enao  ia  Mahaiialed  to  iht  teal 
oftiuiana.* 

Tbo  iNmnthrtee  of  the  tcfriloriea  of  Peftogel  ia 

Guiana  were  much  extended  lo  the  lu.rlh  bv  the 
firit  iK'Bce  of  I'arin,  niid  those  boundiiriei",  having 


most  abundant  in  Cayeane*  and  atteanla  1 
repeatedly  made  to  introdace  tbe  dove,  and  tbe 

cinnamon  trees,  with  the  other  plants  of  the  F.ast 
Indies.  The  seedi,  of  the  clove  were  di.«iributed 
profusely  by  tbe  government,  wliich  alio  encouraged 
ihe  cultivation  of  tbe  bread-fruit,  ibe  mango,  and 
tbe  sago. 

The  exportable  article  of  greatest  amount,  which 
Cayenne  has  lately  faniiibod  to  Europe,  is  the  Ko- 
oou,  or  BwKoa^  baltar  known  in  Eagl«Dd  bjr  tba 
aaoae  of  Annona,  and  wbidi  la  extensrvriy  uaed  as  a 

dye,  principally,  however,  for  silks.  The  tree  which 
yields  this  subatnoce  (J5»jrj  Oreiiana)  grons  from 
t»Ll>  _  ii)  fifteen  feet  in  height,  ii  very  bushy,  and 
bearf>  a  Hower  of  a  pale  pink,  resembling  in  shape 
aod  colour  the  dog-ruce.  Tbe  fruit  contains  a  pulpy 
substance  (intermixed  with  the  seeds),  of  n  very  glu- 
tinous nature,  which,  by  frequent  washings  and  hi- 
(«riaga»  ia  aaaanted  from  tiMoa.  It  ia  then  auiired 
to  fttttient  during  eight  or  nine  daya,  when  It  ta 
placed  in  a  vessel,  capable  of  bearing  heat,  over  a 
tire,  and     soon  as  it  furius  bubbles  ou  the  surface. 
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eonfirnwd  hj  the  second  trtty,  nujr  now  be 
'  ai  fiiuUjr  adtled.  The  northern  liait 
w  the  mouth  of  the  riv«r  Oyapoc,  the  oavigatioa 
of  which  is  free,  both  to  the  French  and  Fortu- 
gueic.  A  line  Iroin  the  second  degree  of  north 
latitude  till  it  mee(^  tlic  river  Aronrari  is  ilitn  the 
bmiadar/.  A  lioe  i'rma  the  first  degree  of  north 
4h»  ftparates  Portuguese  from  Spanish 
•ml  pieaetA  dae  «wt  liU  H  n&ehm  tbe 
«f  St  Cwrliw,  on  the  Dordiern  fcnuidi  af 
the  river  Nt-pro.  The  Negro  continues  the  hoiinJ- 
ary  till  it  UtkvA  an  cn^tern  directioo,  when  &  line 
ii  drawn  ^'  j  s;>uih  till  it  strikes  the  river  Ma- 
moon  or  Amneoras,  both  side*  of  which  to  its  moudi 
are  thus  included  within  the  doininions  of  Portugal. 
PortagiWM  Guiann  extendi  nbowt  980  mil«t  from 
«M  to  WMti  ill  mmu  bfMdth  ii  abeat  SM ma«i, 
but  ii  Mt  dearly  a«cerliin«l  from  the  want  of  ao- 
CUrate  Mrtcys  of  the  oppor  perls  of  the  riven  Negro 
and  Maranon. 

The  whole  of  this  extensive  country  is  very  thinly 
peopled.  The  Portuguese  have  built  three  towns 
OQ  tbe  banks  of  tbt  lAafmnon,  Macapa,  Paru,  and 
Vmak,  but  there  Me  twrj  few  of  the  European  race 
mmM  WMud  nor  him  tbo  dtiM»  m  tbejr 
b«ve  boe«  denominated,  riien  to  uplendour  or  opu- 

lence.  The  soil  tniiinte  iire  well  calculsted  tor 
the  growth  oF  cotton,  and  tlie  few  plantations  tliut 
Jiave  bei  ii  cstrihlihliuii  liave  hecii  principollv  destined 
to  that  purpose.  Some  sugar  has  been  cultivalid, 
but  Mt  lO  m  atent  that  has  yet  MtMittad  of  any 
m  mcpatlation.  In  its  present  slate,  widi  few 
■hnbttmts,  negrcs  recently  brought  fran 
Africa,  and  native  liuliAns,  wliom  it  h  attempted  (o 
rf^luoe  to  the  conditinn  (if  lnbourLrs,  the  prineipul 
t  wrtin  i  i:i  iilreetiil  to  the  production  of  provi- 
sions, which  consist  principally  of  manioc,  rlee,  and 
maize.  The  inhabitants  of  all  d«4jcription5,  includ- 
ii^  tho  half  mrfuned  Indiana,  vbo  b«v«  boea  «ol- 
iooted  «r<Hin4  lite  wl^ffotM  ■iwlDuii,  awnot  airtwil 
«lat  not*  than  86<000^  but  the  number  is  doubtful 
at  an  aoeowMi  an  vaiy  contradictory.  Tho  soil, 
climate,  and  natural  productions,  differ  so  little  from 
those  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Cayenne,  as  not  to 
demand  a  special  notice. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  countrjr  ii  the 
MniMB,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  arlueh  die* 
«hH|e»  iMei^  «itWa  in  UniM,  iaie  the  aaeam.  U 
Hhi  m  Ibe  take  of  Laarieoeba  in  Pnu  in  tfw  1 1« 
of  south  latitude,  atid  cros>in},'  the  whole  of  South 
America,  empties  itself  into  the  .South  Atlantic,  bv 
both  sides  of  the  Inland  of  8t  John.  During;  its 
course  it  recetres  tlie  waters  ot^ixty  rivers,  mauy  ol' 
which  supply  aa  much  water  as  tltc  Danube  or  the 
Wo^a  dtadwrn  into  the  aea.  The  largest  of  these 
oa  tte  biMk  are  the  Ucayle,  Yvari,  Yutai, 
Yurba,  Purus,  Madeira,  Tap.ijo?,  and  Zingu,  and  on 
tbe  left  bank  the  Napo,  Ica,  Vupura,  and  Negro. 
It  becomes  navigable  for  barges  at  the  junction  of 
the  Madeira,  where  it  is  nearly  five  miles  u  breadth; 
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but  the  paaiage  from  thence  ii  so  intercepted  with  Cuim. 
and  baa  Mich  lanidi  aa  render  it*  navigatioQ  ""^^.^^ 


rwatioQ' 

daagerotw  till  the  montli  of  tbe  Tli^»jo«,  whioi  can 

be  reached  by  ships.  The  deficiency  of  productions 
nn  its  banks  has,  howerer,  prevented  it  ironi  being 
navigated  by  any  ve$l^el8  tram  the  ocean  above 
l^aru.  Macapa  is  in  S'  north  iatitade,  and  6' 
west  longitude.  Paru  in  I*  Vf  SOOth  latitude,  and 
Ai*  15'  ireit  kingitnde.* 

Thh  exteaiive,  but  thinly  peopled  proviaee,  com.  Opsnidi 
prehendinp  a  circuit  of  more  than  SOOO  miles,  was*  "' 
but  Utile  known  to  the  Eun)i>cHn  world,  till  the 
lute  journey  tliroogh  it  by  Baron  Humboldt,  and 
had  scarcely  excited  any  interest  since  the  ex- 
peditions undcrtakm  to  discover  its  mines  by  Sir 
Walter  iialeigh.  It  has,  of  late,  drawn  general 
atlentioB  from  being  the  cowatry  where,  after  hit 
expulsion  front  Neir  Gnaada  md  Caiacoai^  Boli- 
var,  the  chief  of  the  insorgenti,  cooeentrated  hia 
forces,  and  rested  to  collect,  from  the  disbanded  war- 
riors of  Europe,  an  army  aufficiently  powerful  to  at- 
tempt the  conqueit  of  tfaa  coaotiiat  mm  which  \m 
had  retreated. 

It  is  separated  on  the  north  by  the  extensive  plains 
of  8t  Juan  and  Quisoi  irooi.taa  Spanidi  praviBoe 
of  Ciraccat,  and  bounded  on  tbe  apoet  by  tbe  Ori. 
noeo  and  the  viceroynlty  of  New  Granada.  On  the 
souih  i(  touches  the  British  dominions  in  (iuinna, 
and  on  the  ea^t  the  sua  is  its  boundary.  Before  late 
events  had  made  it  the  theatre  of  military  operations, 
it  only  contained  34,000  iuhabitaats.  Of  these, 
MOO  were  Spaniard*,  or  rather  descended  ori^'inally 
front  theai,  btit  nlted  with  tbe  htdiaa  wid  Negio 
trihe°,  so  as  to  have  acquired  almost  tvholly  their 
coinpkxions.  The  remainirif,' -2fi.000  are  the  various 
Indian  nations,  some  collected  into  comiiiuiiitieg  un- 
der the  Catholic  misaionaries,  and  others  still  in  the 
nomadic  atate.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  vait 
river  Orinoco,  and  ila  varioiM  tributary  stieaaii,  es> 
pecially  the  copioaa  riven  Aparak  AtMiea*  Caatpa- 
naro,  Siuaruco,  and  Meta.  The  plains  on  the  bor> 
ders  of  theie  streams  ore  overflowed  during  the  rafaiy 
sca-fon,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  habitable  by  human  be- 
ings ;  but  as  soon  as  the  waters  have  subiided,  a 
most  abundant  berb^  springs  up,  and  millions. of 
wfld  cows,  of  tbe  race  originally  introduced  from 
Earope,  cover  the  flat  country,  and  find  abundant 
paMure.  By  moviM  to  higber  gaonad  duriag  the 
fhnndations,  they  Md  Ittbamteooe,  and  hive  ihaa 
multiplied  to  their  present  extent.  This  abundance 
of  iinimal  Ibod  seems  to  have  perpetuated  the  origU 
nal  indolence  of  tbe  Indian  tribes,  who  seldom  cuiti* 
vutc  much  land  for  sustenance.  Around  the  roisiioos 
the  monks  huvc  induced  the  converted  Indiaoa  to  la* 
boar  in  the  cuitivation  of  gaideaa»  in  vliicfa  aro  pce> 
dueed  aU  Ae  vegetable  laxarioa  of  die  troptcal  di> 
mates ;  and  «orae  of  the  tribcii  buried  in  the  dtpth  of 
the  forests,  w  here  the  loot  of  a  Europe.in  has  •eurce* 
1y  ever  penetrated,  and  to  whom  such  abundance  of 
cattle  have  not  extended,  cultivate  cotava  and  plan> 
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Gwam.  tains  for  their  subautence  at  those  seaiMM  wbM  tbo 
^^^"■^  ciiacc  affords  them  insuiBeient  food, 
tipper  snd  The  Spaniards  have  made  a  nominal  divition  of 
Lmnr  GvU  thil  couatiy  into  two  provinces,  denomiiMMd  Vff9r 
mnA  Lower  Gninat  The  upper  pro? ince  omilMDt 
seitber  cities  nor  towns,  but  a  nmniMr  of  forts,  or 
muiionary  establishments,  to  whidi  die  natives  have 
been  attracted  or  driven,  and  where  they  were  form- 
ed into  communities  under  the  government  of  the 
monks.'  This  province  terminates  to  the  southward, 
•t  the  mission  of  St  Carlos,  on  the  river  Ne^o,  in  P 
58*  of  north  latitude.  The  Lake  of  Parima,  the 
■UMKHMd  icito  of  thB  ftbuloua  £2i)aradA.liM  totho 
eKtward  of  dtit  atatlon,  nttnMuided  by  rangta  of 
mountams,  which  are  inhabited  by  n  tribe  oflndians 
called  (juayecas,  who,  thouj^li  of  a  low  stature,  liave 
always  evinced  so  much  tcrociiy  as  to  prevent  any 
attempts  to  survey  the  lake  from  bciug  successful. 
These  Indians  have  hitherto  resisted  all  the  seduc- 
tion* and  the  threau  of  the  iiionka»  mad  atiU  deftod 
the  entrance  to  ttieir  tnritery,  lo  that  Baron  Hon* 
boldt,  who  wished  to  have  penetraie  l  it  i-  Inl  r-, 
was  compclleil  by  tlicni  to  ahandoii  il;t;  a;ittinju 
The  number  of  this  nation  is  unknown. 

Almost  all  the  nativ«»  of  this  part  of  Guiana  live 
inftiteleof  nudity;  and  those  around  the  raiesions 
are  gemnUy,  like  their  wilder  hiethren,  withouc 
dblhei.  The  vaahy  indulged  in  adorning  their  bd« 
dies,  by  painting  them,  'u,  however,  fully  equal  to 
that  practised  in  more  civilized  society.  Thi«  rage 
for  finery  is  carried  so  far,  that  Humboldt  says  it  re- 
quires the  labour  of  a  fortnight  tor  an  Indian  to  get 
as  much  of  the  red  paint,  called  by  tliero  cbica,  a*  jv 
iiafiBcieBt  toMint htneelf  over ;  and  the fint shower 
of  nuit  to  wfiich  he  ii  ejtpeicd  tenderf  it  oeoeiMiy 
to  repeat  the  costly  operation. 

The  natives  of  the  upper  province  are  a  stronger 
and  more  laborious  race  than  those  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Orinoco.  TUo&e  who  are  in  the  missions, 
if  they  had  liberty  to  do  so,  would  desert  them  to 
live  among  the  Spaniard*  in  tlm.  lower  province^ 
where,  by  their  iodiuti^,  tfaejr  enjoy  moie  oomfoita 
dutn  in  their  own  districts.  HwmMldt  found  them 
both  fhhhfol  and  tractable,  though  be  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  treat  them  with  that  severity  which 
the  Spnniardg  recommended  and  practised.  WhiUt 
tlie  missions  of  this  country  were  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Jesuits,  force  was  u^ed,  and  arm*  employed, 
to  seise  the  Indians,  and  compel  them  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religioot  and  thoogb  the  court  of  Ma* 
drid  most  rigidly  foibede  the  praetlee»  it  was  ooo- 
rin'.ied  afier  their  dissolution,  by  tlie  Dominicans  and 
Franciscan*,  who  succeeded  them  j  nor  ha«  the  sys- 
tem been  wholly  abandoned  till  within  the  lajit  thirty 
years.  Of  the  efiecU  of  the  labours  of  these  mis&ioQ- 
aries,  we  may  fimn  aOBK  idea  from  the  occouatof 
Uuoiboldt,  who  saw  soiu  of  the  Indians,  whilttnaw 
«a*  peribrming.  •<  WtdkOOt  bavbg  any  notion  of  tlte 
practices  of  tlic  Ciiristinn  rclfcirin,  t!i(  \  lifliavcd  witff 
the  utmost  decency  ai  tliurcii.  liiey  iove  to  exhi- 
bit tlieni&elvcs,  and  will  submit  temporarily  to  niiy 
restraint  or  subjection,  provided  they  are  sure  of 
dnwing  attention.  At  the  moment  of  the  confecra- 
tioq,  they  made  nga».  to-  ona  another,  to  indicate, 
i»erof«lMmd»  ihit  In*  plket  mi  going  to  carry  the 


chalice  to  ti:  Tip.    With  the  exception  of  ffils  ges-  Gvau. 
ture,  they  remained  motionless,  and  in  a  state  of  ^^.-'^ 
complete  apathy." 

The  natural  hiitoiy  of  tiii*  countiy  pfcaent*  many  Nstuni 
curious  specimaiwofCheaafBMl  kingdom.  The  beau- "^(f 
tifid  birds  called  gulUtoi  (rock  manakins)  are  abnn-""* 
dant,  the  males  of  which  are  of  a  beautiful  saffiron 
(  i)Ii>ur,  the  females  of  an  <dive  brown,  with  yellow 
on  the  under  wing  coverts,  and  on  tbe  tips  of  the 
wings.  The  monkeys  are  of  numerous  tribes,  most 
of  which  our  European  xoologists  are  acquainted 
with,  though  some  had  been  either  ill-described  or 
iinfcnown,  tiit  HnariMldt'e  expediiiens  of  these  Ihe  lltf 
of  tbe  Orinoeo  fSimia  teiurm)  »  'Cbit  nmt  carfoa. 
Its  face  is  white  ;  and  a  small  bluish  spot  covers  (he 
mouth  and  the  tip  of  the  r.osc.  No  other  of  the 
monkey  tribe  has  bo  much  the  phjiiiognoniy  of  a 
child,  it  has  the  same  expression  of  innocence, 
the  same  playful  amQe^  and  the  samft  m^Ukf  ia  the 
traaahion  from  joy  lo  aorrow.  Ita  lai|pi  cjMMia- 
staotiy  mted  with  teen,  when  it  it eeneawith  fear. 
Tlic  ^oi/:.ni'it\-  of  t!ii<  little  nnimal  is  great.  It  is  very 
iuiid  ot  ipidtis  and  oUier  insects,  and  upon  seeing 
drawing*  of  then),  though  not  coloured,  it  stretched 
out  its  hand  in  hopes  of  catching  them,  bat  remain- 
ed in  the  greatest  indifference  when  shown  ahaleteaa 
orliaadsofimmmiArouaanimak.  Itsufiersso  Mveie* 
ly  fVom  cold,  that  it  ia  dtflcult,  if  net  impossible,  to 
contcy  it  to  our  climate  alive. 

Another  species,  called  the  viiidiUt  (widow  in 
mourning),  has  hair  soft,  glossy,  and  black.  Its  face 
i*  covered  with  a  mask  of  a  square  form,  of  a  whitish 
oahmr*  tinged  with  blue,  which  contains  the  eyea, 
noaa^  and  nmith.  Tbe  nedi  of  the  widowjweaent^ 
in  firont,  e  while  band*  an  laob  bieadt  and  nmliqi  a 
semicircle.  The  feet,  or  rather  the  hind  hands,  are 
black,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  the  fore  hand* 
ore  white  without,  and  of  a  gloMy  black  within.  It 
has  a  vriid  yet  timid  air,  and  often  refuses  aliment 
when  in  company,  though  tormented  by  a  ravenous 
holder*  bat  when  alone,  and  1^  to  itae)^  becomea 
fbriooaattbeaspect  of  oUid^  nnaaodcBmba  wflh 
astonishing  rapidity,  darU  Ofiea  tl*Ptf  <^  cat, 
and  kills  whatever  it  can  seiie.  Tne  right  of  the 
smallest  Titi  puts  him  instantly  to  flight. 

The  most  curious  and  novel  species  of  electrical 
fish,  the  gymnoti,  are  found  in  stagnant  pools  in  the 
plains,  una  possess  a  degree  of  electrical  or  g.ilvanic 
force  fiu"  greater  than  has  becu  recorded  of  any 
other  kind  of  torpedo.  Tlw  mode  of  catdiiay 
eels,  and  the  expefimenta  made  on  them  1»y  Hran* 
boldt,  arc  among  the  most  singular  narrations  of 
that  most  observing  and  intelligent  traveller.  After 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  k^onie  of  these  fish,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  experiments,  with  nets  and  with  lines, 
recourse  WW  had  lo  tlie  ibUowtng  plan.  Aboat 
thirty  honca  tNfo  tuned  into  a  pondj  the  aoiae 
caatoned  by  wtraee  hooA  made  the  anhnda  lame 
from  the  mud.  .M  il,  tiy  thi  ir  electric  strokes,  de- 
fend thcmsclvci  (foin  ihem.  The  hortcs  became 
terrified  by  the  shocks  that  were  communicated, 
but  we«e  prevented  from  escaping  from  tlie  pond 
by  the  loud  shouts  and  long  stafi  of  numerous  Ib« 
diaae  wim  aurreunded  it>  The  eelab  thoi^  alam* 
ed  by  the  noiaeat,  defended  tbemtdvea  bf  the  ic> 
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peated  diichargc  of  the  electrical  battery,  and  fur 
a  long  time  leaned  to  be  victorioiu.  Several  horses 
aank  under  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes, 
■iuch  tlMfgr  raotived  on  all  sides,  in  organ  the  miMt 
MtOiHal  to  life;  and,  stunned  by  their  fiiroe  and 
frc  juoncy,  disappeared  under  the  water.  Other*, 
pauting,  with  man«»  erect,  and  liaggiird  eyes,  at- 
tempted to  L-caj  c.  yio-it  of  them  were  driven  back  ; 
but  the  few  tliat  were  able  to  regain  the  shore  stum- 
bled at  every  step,  and  stretched  themselves  on  the 
mdi  evid^tlj  exhauated  b;  tbe  electric  shoekk 
The  strdce  of  the  mI  was  ^fen  by  pressing  itMlf 
against'  the  belly  of  the  boiae,  aaa  making  a  di*> 
charge  along  the  vHiole  extent  of  its.e'ectric  oi^an, 
attacking  at  once  the  hear',  l^e  intestines,  nnd  the 
fUjus  coelicus  of  the  abdoniitiai  iii-rvcs.  In  a  few 
minutes,  two  iiorscs  were  drowned,  probably  from 
the  impossibility  of  rising  when  they  had  fallen, 
nnUlt  the  pralonged  struggle  betwixt  tlw  eels  and 
iSmm*  Tt«  ffUMti  lewiice  loag  nM  aad  aboBdaBt 
Doarisbnent  te  repair  wliat  Ihey  have  loet  ef  gahra> 

nic  force.  They  became  ultimately  exhausted,  and 
approached  the  borders  of  tlic  poi)l,  wlicrc  some  of 
them  were  taken  by  means  of  a  line  by  the  Indians. 
Their  force  was  so  much  impaired,  that  the  ladiaos 
who  drew  them  eot  bit  b«>  m  eeiy  aligfat  abodt.  If 

''*<^aJii^^o%  Aaae  fish       fiwed    be  fieai 

five  to  five  feet  four  indies  in  length,  and  weighed 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  Two  rows  of  i^ots  are 
placed  iUong  the  back,  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
each  of  which  contaios  ait  excretory  aperture.  From 
these  the  skin  of  the  animal  is  constantly  covered  witii 
a  mucous  matter,  which  is  a  much  more  powerful  con* 
duetar  ef  dectrictl^  than  pure  water. 

Hw  ggnDDOti  ere  iicith«r  cheiged  coiaducten^  nor 
batteiiei,  omt  elei^romotive  apparatuses,  bot  tbe 
electric  shock  given  by  the  fish  de;  t: uK  or,  its  will; 
for  when  one  person  held  the  head,  and  nnoiher  tbe 
tail,  one  only  of  them  received  the  stroke.  It  clear- 
ly appeared  that  the  discbarge  u  made  at  one  point 
en^,  whidi  it  that  most  strongly  irritated.  Tbe 
gjBBMitiia  oeonod  to  diiict  ita  aorokee  ■eawtanw 
mun  the  whole  mirfeee  of  d>e  body,  aad  loiuethisce 

from  one  print  onlv.  Thr-  nrtinn  of  this  f^:-h  on  tfiR 
organs  ot  man  is  transmuted  and  ifjitfi-tpiuil  by  ttie 
same  bodica  that  transmit  and  intercept  the  electri- 
cal current  of  a  conductor.  Their  abundaace  in  the 
pools  of  the  plains  sufficiently  accounts  for  no  other 
kind  of  fiahbdng  found  ia  then.  They  kill  many  mere 
than  tbOTderotiri  and  the  ladiana  rehite,  that,  wbea 
young  alligators  aod  gymnoti  are  taken  in  the  saoM 
net,  Uie  latter  never  display  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
wound,  because  they  disable  the  young  alligaton 
before  they  are  attacked  by  Uicm.  All  the  other 
animals  dread  their  society  ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  ctiange  tbe  direction  of  a  road,  because  these 
eel^  were  so  niMieeona  hi  one  river,  that  tbey  eveiy 
year  kiUed  a  graamoBbor  ef  nuiea  of  boidaa  aa 
they  forded  ft  The  nraaoolar  pert  ef  thahr  feifa 
furnislici  a  good  aliment  to  the  Indians,  b'lt  the 
electric  organs  are  slimy,  and  disagreeable  to  ttic 
taste,  and  ere  carefbUjr  lepantted  fiem  tbe  reit  of 
the  body. 

One  of  tbe  meat  impoitant  opemtione  petfima- 


cd  by  the  natives  is  the  taUng  the  ^ggs  of  the  tur-  Ouimm. 
tie,  and  rendering-  them  into  oil,  which  becomes  ^^v^ 
an  article  of  «KMnaive  trsflic,  and  is  applied  to 
the  aeiwal  pmyawi  fer  wbioh  olive  oil  a  used  in 
other  ceontriet.  Tbe  namber  of  Ifaew  eabnala  <bet 
annually  come  to  the  sandy  plains  or  islands  of  the 
Orinoco  are  estimated  at  more  than  a  million,  and 
tbey  each  lay  generally  irom  80  to  IK)  eggs.  The 
pround  on  which  the  nests  are  made  is  divided 
into  portions  among  the  natives,  who  each  explores 
and  Ukes  up  what  is  found  on  tbe  land  which  for 
the  season  is  his  own  property.  The  aetta  of  eggs 
are  depoHted  about  three  feH  below  Ae  lurfeee. 
The  sand  is  removed,  and  the  eggs  are  collected  io 
small  ba  -'-.  f  s  .  They  arc  thrown  into  wooden  trou^ia» 
and  cxpoiitii  to  the  sun,  betnp  frequently  stirred  wHh 
shovels,  till  the  yolk,  the  oily  part  which  swims  on 
the  surface,  has  titue  to  separate.  As  fast  as  this 
oil  is  collected  from  the  top,  it  is  boiled  over  a  very 
qoick  fire.  It  then  becoeua  limpid,  taateleat,  and 
nearly  colourleM,  and  it  uted  bodi  fai  lampe  end  for 
drcHMnp-  food.  The  produce  of  this  harvest  of  csrgf, 
as  a  itt  Ciilicd  in  the  country,  is  usually  about  .'iOUO 
jars  of  five  gallons,  and  each  jar  is  i  ' ,  i.l  i'cd  to 
contain  tbe  yolks  of  5000  eggs.  These  turtles  do 
net  Mpeer  to  diminish,  though,  when  young,  they 
are  toe  prey  of  herona^  vahurei,  end  cnwodilet; 
and,  when  foil  grown,  are  eangfat  by  tbe  Jaugaint  or 
tigers,  who  with  singular  dexterity  contrive  to  ex- 
tract the  flesh  for  uieir  food,  though  thcv  are  un* 
able  to  separate  the  upper  from  the  under  shell. 
The  wild  Indians  also  destroy  many  of  thcra  by  re- 
pairing to  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  rainy  seasoo^  and  ibootiog  them  with 
poisoned  arrows  in  the  beadr  iba  only  part  that  it 
virible  at  tbev  nrim  on  tbe  water. 
The  wild  liger  ceta  are  boA  noneroiM  and  fierce; 

but,  finding  abundance  of  prey  in  the  flocks  of  the 
goat  tribe,  they  arc  seldom  rendered  6o  voracious 
by  hunger  as  to  attack  human  beings.  The  niun- 
ber  of  venomous  insects,  of  various  species,  al- 
tftott  exceeds  baOelt  od  are  a  terrible  atmoyaace 
to  iTRveUtn  i  the  taore  hennlret  leoet  of  leptilei^ 
the  ignanaa,  Uaardi^  and  otbeit,  ahnott  cover  die 
surface  of  even  the  naked  rocks.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  such,  even  on  the  most  hilly  parts  of  the 
Orinoco,  tliat  it  is  scarcely  supportable  by  man.  The 
beasts  of  the  forests  hide  themselves  in  tbe  thickets, 
and  the  birds  retire  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  trec$, 
or  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  honey  of 
wild  bees  is  very  generally  found,  md  their  enor- 
notit  bhee  ere  enqtended  to  the  btaoehca  of  the- 
treee — ^We  foel  tome  d^ree  of  hnpatleooe  for 
the  future  volumes  of  the  Persunitl  Narrative  of 
Humb<Mt,  which,  like  those  whidi  have  already  ap- 
peared, will  tfirow  much  light  on  ibevanvat  bntory 
of  this  most  interesting  country. 

Lower  Guiana  is  situated  between  tbe  rivers  Ori- 
noco and  Eateqoibab  aod  on  the  wettem  tide  extenda 
to  the  river  Carent.  The  greater  port  ef  tbit,  lika 
the  upper  province,  is  a  waste,  and  not  even  much 
traversed  by  the  Indian  tribes,  all  of  whom  live  in 
terror  of  the  Cariba,  who  inhabit  a  range  of  moun- 
tains on  tbe  •outb.eastem  part,  and  are  a  tirongt 
aetJf  e^  and  wacUka  naiioD. 
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The  only  setttemenu  of  Buropien  faitodtUoa  are 
those  on  live  bauka  of  the  Orinoco,  where  a  few 
Spaniarda  have  lung  been  r  t.)ljl)>lie<l,  andcxcrcUo 
a  portioa  of  authority  over  ihe  whole  country.  The 
of  tke  Oriooca  give  thetn  the  means  of  niata- 
MOM  alighi  intercourae  with  tiie  EvrofMua 


Tlic  capita)  of  (he  Spanish  actllementt.  recently 
called  ADgoatura,  but  more  properly  St  Thocnat,  is 
on  the  snjili  M()e  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  about  a 
mile  from  kU  b^nks.  Ao  imlenlalion  of  the  riv«.r 
fiirai*  a  natural  baain,  which  reaches  the  city,  and  is 
ft  Miitptade  for  tbo  veaacla  that  navigate  the  stream. 
It  comntM  of  one  Vm  of  houses,  large,  and  built  uf 
•taDBt  iritich  tXtonda  near  a  mile  io  length.  Tho 
priae*  fimnerly  belonging  to  the  bishop,  that  of  the 

Kvetnor,  tlie  gfal,  ntid  a  few  jirivale  liouscs,  are 
ndtonie ;  the  others,  though  large,  nre  );loomy, 
filthy,  and  destitute  of  furniture.  Tiiaugh  before 
the  present  trouble*  there  were  a  few  rich  mer* 
chanu,  it  never  was  a  flourishing  place.  A  new  ca- 
Ihodml  waa  erecting  when  the  insurrection  htg/KOt 
It  b  lunr  aospended,  and,  in  the  six  yean  that  haw ' 
elapsed,  is  neorly  in  ruins.  'I'hc  forliflcalion'^  in mul 
the  city  are  too  extensive  to  be  defended  vi  itliout  a 
miin  numerous  arooy  than  the  country  can  subsist, 
and  therefore  those  who  were  masters  of  the  field 
and  of  the  river  took  it  with  but  little  diSculty. 

OU  OiiiMia,  Mother  town  on  ihoMme  mle  of  the 
rbw,  hut  lower  down,  ie  •  miaerablo  plaoe ;  bat  hee 
•djoining  to  it  a  citadel  of  ifreat  strength,  on  a  hilt, 
to  which  there  is  but  one  narrow  pass,  which  k  en- 
filaded by  the  guns  of  the  fori.  This  place  is  of 
oontiderable  importance,  because  k  eoounanda  tho 
liver,  and  prevenu  any  voMcls  aicenftig  to  Angttm 
tma.  The  tnde  of  thit  provinoo  wee,  oven  in  tian- 
qiul  tiawe,  hot  very  indgnilieaot.  The  oredooe  that 
it  was  enabled  to  export  consisted  of  hides,  mules, 
tobacco,  cured  beef,  and  some  small  (|uantities  of 
cotton  and  indt^:*  I  h^e  were  tent  to  Triniihid, 
and  the  European  necessaries  for  the  coiuny  were 
ftmid^  from  Uie  stores  there,  as  long  as  that  island 
oontinoed  in  the  poaaewrioo  of  Speia.  When  it  waa 
eoded  to  Great  Britaio,  the  comaieree  was  carried  on 
with  the  Spanish  portof  8t  DoBibigO  and  with  Ci^ 
The  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  U  very  bad.  In 
the  dry  season,  the  wiit-  r  is  to n  low  to  admit  vc«^lI5 
of  any  burden;  and  in  the  wet  season,  the  various 
mouths  of  the  river  are  diiBcult  to  be  explored,  froa 
the  whole  delta  bene  eo  oompioteljr  coverod  aa  to 
albrd  no  land-ttaito  Of  whidi  10  MCirtBiii  the  pro* 
per  channels. 

The  bands  of  insurgents  under  Bolivar,  who  were 
conveyed  to  the  Orinoco  by  Bn  in'-,  fleet,  found  it  a 
place  of  security  after  Old  (ruiaua  was  occupied, 
and  they  were  there  enabled  to  recruit  their  armies 
by  various  volunteers  from  the  disbanded  troop*  of 
the  European  powers.  The  river,  too,  was  a  ' 
ahle  OOVne  by  which  to  receive  military 
irfrieh  eoold  net  be  InMrcepted  by  the  large 
of  flpab,  who  were  teeoaqpeiMtt  to  wMah  M 
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roua  and  distant  eotraace*.  In  thia  •eeore  asylum, 
the  for  oea  of  Bolivar  were  recruited  and  orgaruied  ; 
and,  by  ascending  (he  rivers,  and  cro^iing  e  'i>.  juLh 
of  the  Cordilicruti,  they  wero  enabicU  to  ri^rh  ihet 
rear  of  tlie  defences  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  accord- 
i»g  to  accounts  which  appear  to  OMritaoHO  dOfNO  of 
credit,  to  capture  the  city  of  Saaia  M.*  |V.«i) 

GUYTON  D£  MOtiVEAU  (BHonLouia  Bn- 
kabd),  a  celebrated  Chemist ;  known  abo  as  an  ad* 
Tocatc  of  eminence,  and  lese  advunta^i-aualy,  in  hi» 
political  character,  as  a  rt^giode ;  &on  of  Anton 
(Juyion  de  Morveau  and  Margaret  de  Saallo  km 
wite,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  4th  January  17S7. 

Ihi  latlicr  was  of  a  respecublo  lanuly,  and  ilM 
the  aiteotion  of  •  PkwAMMff  efCiml  Law  in  the  Uni> 
venlty  of  Dijon.  He  wat  fond  of  building ;  and 
from  the  artificers  wliu  were  frequently  eiuploved 
about  Ilia  house,  young  Guyton  appeara  to  h«ve  dt- 
rived,  ulino«t  in  his  infancy,  a  taste  tor  mechanical 
puisuiti,  which  led  to  an  aatooiahing  developemeot  of 
premature  talen  t.  For  «  hen  ho  i*aa  only  seven  yeara 
old*  bo  pievailed  00  hie  father  to  purchase,  foe  hie 
anueeiiKiit,  a  dock  which  waa  greatly  out  of  ro> 
y'\'ir,  uiid,  as  is  said,  he  actu  il  .  [  ut  it  together 
and  remedied  its  defects,  withuui  buy  a^sii-tancc,  to 
efiectualiy  that  it  continued  to  ^0  cxtnmely  ovli 
for  50  or  dO  years  afterward*.  The  next  y«ar  he 
waa  equally  eucccasful  in  cleaning  and  repairing  a 
wnloh  belonging  to  hia  mechev.  But,  notwithstan^ 
bif  theee  remarltablo  cxeitlone  of  ingenuity,  it  deee 
not  appear  that  they  depended  00  an\  |.;Lri",  ul5r 
bent  of  the  geniu.<i  to  the  cultivation  ol  dit.  n.tcwai.i- 
cal  arts:  at  icu-.i  i  k  such  bent  was  ever  exhibited  ia 
aoj  of  hia  subsequent  pursuits.  His  education  waa 
in  the  ordinary  ntanner  at  a  |irnn'nfllal 
id  or  college,  whkh  he  left  at  |6>  VfmU^ttm 
I  hone  he  applied,  for  •  ■berttwee,  to  botany,  aiii 
be  was  soon  after  admitted  as  a  student  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Dijon,  whore  he  remained  for  three 
yepn,  sii.d  then  removed  to  Poro,  in  order  to  con* 
tinue  hia  studiea  at  the  bar.  In  1756,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  VoltailO  «t  liBIMy,  and  he  seems  to  have  imbibed 
fcom  tfak  perionage  o  taale  fiir  aatiiieal  poetry,  wbkb 
ho  MMM  ofketwanli  di^dayed,  open  the  ocoorveeoe  ef 
a  trifliog  accident,  in  a  ceremony  relating  to  a  popular 
Jesuit  of  the  day.  Among  his  posthiimouii  paper*, 
-tlso,  he  left  some  untint»}ied  tketihea  >  f  •  r.i -^n; I; «, 
which  are  said  not  to  havo  bi.'«a  delkieni  iu  poetical 
merit. 

At  the  age  of  94,  when  ho  had  made 
gress  in  the  praetioe  of  hie  proloMienoaaa  

hie  fiKhor  procured  for  him,  at  tiie  price  of  40,000 
IVancs,  the  appointment  of  Advocate-General  of  the 
pBrli.'inuTit  iif  n'j.ir,,  that  he  had  no  further aoliei- 
tude  tur  ilie  acquisition  uf  un  UK'uine  ade(]uate  io  his 
competent  subsistence.  His  health  waa  then  oon- 
sidcred  aa  delicate :  but  the  feers  which  were  coiee> 
triMd  ftr  It  praeod  to  he  com  pletely  gre—dlaa. 

]b  Jannaij  176*.  ho  wMiaadoan  hooomry  nan* 
bwof  the  Aeadbnv  of  gahncei  t  Dijon,  then  laM* 
llyoMrididNdindwiho  -  - 


of  ifao  Mneede 


•  See  HiimboMt'e  TnneUi  Ml  Viagero  Omver$at,  per  BeteUat  and  Ft^ilm  partk  Orkmtqh  de  U 
Tent  Am^  par  Depone. 
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•eenu  to  han  iuA  ( 
■seM  the  (MfMito  vliish  MMfM  kit 
;  tod  he  torn  beeKmebyflir  tm  mmI 
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to  make  a  near  cMftion  in  iM  fmw,  by  undertak-  Curion 
l776.«»(l«ln«ra  publiscDimtMitMMCOtiiw^  **' 


\  caLifiTiv  M-hicli  find 
ruiriu  u-'ir  applica- 


distrni^uUJicd  ornament  of  t'  c 
paid  him  the  compliment. 

tion  tfi  (  lu  Miistry  arose  lu  a  '^ri'at  iut\i''iirL-  out  of  an 
•ccidenuil  emulation  with  Dr  Chardenon.  who  after- 
words  very  liberally  undertook  to  aasiat  him  in  the 
caMffttioaofthisbrmndioricieMie.  He  itiidiied  ths 
««fl»  ef  Blbe^uer  and  ef  BeHMDit  and  be  wea  tanUl' 
•d  by  tbe  latter  wUb  the  materiaia  necetaary  for  the 
eMabfithncnt  af  a  traall  laboratory  for  bit  own  uae. 

With  regard  to  the  more  geiieral  cultivation  of  li- 
tiraturt-  and  science,  he  displayed  coosiderable  La» 
lent  in  n  memoir  m>  public  instruction,  together  with 
a  plan  for  a  coUege,  which  he  presented  to  the 
SMientof  Bttfiandy,  insisting,  with  great  force  and 
floeeMi,  bi  oppmioa  lo  Diderot,  on  the  iaqmtaace 
of  ««rfy  edoeaWMi  In  laoddling  the  character  of  tb« 
human  mind.  lie  n rote  also,  about  (In-  s.ime  time, 
for  a  prirc  essHy,  nn  EncomiiiRi  ou  Lliarles  V-  of 
I  r:<;  ;  1  ,  sumanied  the  Wise,  which  was  aftertrards 
inacrtcd  in  the  collection  of  his  IMtamrtes,  published 
fa  three  volunitft. 

In  July  1767.  be  nsitcd  fmu  witfa  a  view  to  the 
•dvaaeenent  of  his  adeedSe  ponraitv,  and  eadted 
the  admiration  of  the  tnost  celebrated  chemists  of 
the  day,  by  the  facility  which  he  had  acquireil  in  the 
nanijiulatiori  of  his  e?v]>cr  mit«.  He  entered,  after 
hm  return,  into  the  investigation  of  the  gr«^  quea* 
tion  rifpecting  the  osydation  of  metals,  though  he 
did  not  *ucceed  in  rcBOTing  the  dificukica  which 
tfien  embarrassed  it.  In  1709^  be  pMoeanced,  eft  the 
of  tbe  Patiiif^  an  «4^aiit  oratk»  upott 
He  waa  toon  afterwards  engaged  m  sorae 
experimenta  reapecting  the  communication  of  heat 
to  different  substances,  the  results  of  which,  thougli 
not  publithed,  were  of  some  importance  to  the  theory 
of  temperature.  At  tbe  request  of  hut  friend  Dr 
Duranoe,  be  undertook  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
bHiaiy  calcoU.  which  be  found  to  be  readajr  aeluble 
hk  etMr ;  end  ft  i^ipeai*  tfiat  a  eemlbSnation  of  edier 
and  oil  of  lurpentitu'  was  of  advantage  u>  Tt  ntl  of 
Dr  Durande'(!  patients,  wlia  were  suBerin^:  i  i  lioi  these 
eODcretionf. 

In  the  year  1773  he  was  eanployed  in  an  iotereat* 
ing  investigation  of  the  mutual  adhesion  of  tbe  sur- 
fiWM  of  Bolids  and  fluids,  a  class  of  pheaoowia  of 
which  At  matbenatkal  theory  waa  never  at  alt  oo- 
dentood,  nndl  the  pablication  of  an  cstay  on  the 
Cohewon  of  FItiids  in  the  PhitiMopkkal  Trtiiuaaiwu, 
soon  afker  the  beginning  of  this  CLi  iury,  in  which  the 
laws  of  capillary  QClion  ore  exlk;mit:u  to  a  complete 
analogy  with  all  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Morveau, 
as  well  as  tliosc  of  I'aylor  and  Acluird  of  a  similar 
mMfe.  He  succeeded,  about  the  T*1T  tiBe,  ui  dia> 
eevcifaw  a  aaode  of  destroying  the  ceotagiont  vap 
pome  ofpeitnenUal  diseases,  by  funHgatien  with  the 
muriatic  acid  p3«,  hp  nftcrHnnl';  found  the  (ixvrTri- 
riatic  acid,  or  jjure  Lliliimu-,  -.til;  marc  etTectu^tl  ;  and 
it  doc«  nut  app«  »r  tlmr  tl.r  n  ine  acid,  afterwards 
proposed  in  England,  has  any  advantage  over  either 
of  tiiMe  mbMances. 

M.  de  Mcieean'a  aaxiona  dciife  lo  coopeiate  in- 
Ae  preineifan  of  dMnienl  kaowMp  bdaced  Un 
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or  kctniee  aa  a  fegolar  proAiier  oTdie  adenee,  an- 

thorised  by  the  approbatiiin  and  enconragtmcnl  of  hi'; 
brother  magistrates  at  Uijou.  He  soon  afterwards 
wriitr  some  essay.s  on  ihe  peculiar  characters  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  lie  strenuously  combated  the  po- 

Sular  prejudice,  which  prevailed,  ogainst  the  intro* 
uction  of  conductoca,  Mr  preserving  buildian  ftooi 
lighiniog.  He  etiablUed  a  large  ntamAclory 
of  nitr^  wfai^  waa  afterwards  conducted  bv  Mr 
Courtois,  the  fatherof theMr  Courtoi»  that  discovered 
iodine.  From  chemistry  he  naturally  diverged  into 
the  study  of  mineralogy,  and,  in  1777,  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  province  of  Burgundy,  with  a  view 
to  the  examinatioii  of  all  its  productions  ;  and  he  ac« 
tuall;^  discovered  a  ricli  lead  mine,  though,  for  want 
cf  cool,  it  wai  hapasiiiile  to  derive  mnch  benefit  from 
It.   He  also  fbuM  a  white  variety  of  the  emerald  in 

the  Fitne  pravjiicc,  a.^  wrW  ^'iiw-  r-'.mibinations  of 
bariU,  and  lii;  luKtniwl  i  ;,ew  liiLitiotl  of  obtaining 
tilc  pure  barita  from  its  sulphate. 

He  hod  long  been  iiktiroateiy  acouaiotcd  wiili  the 
Count  de  Buiibn  and  with  Malcshcrbes,  both  persoM 
diatiMiMbed  bjr  eiennoe  of  tsete:  the  one  in  science, 
tbe  etter  b  genanllitenitnre.  In  1779  and  1790 
Im  enlarged  his  connexions  among  the  men  of  It  tters 
resident  at  Paris,  and  he  was  induced  by  i'unckouckt . 
the  bookseller,  to  undertake  the  cheoiical  department 
of  the  Encyclopidte  M(thodi<fue  t  but  it  was  six 
years  before  the  Didionary  of  Chemitiry  appeared  ; 
the  ttticles  relating  to  pharmacy  and  metallurey 
were  aupplied  by  Maret  and  lJubamel.  In  toe 
pMMMa  oC  tbia  work  be  found  himself  compelled 
to  osbelieve  the  eatiitciiee  of  phlogiston  as  a 
distinct  I  iiiici;il<  <  t  inflammability,  thoui;h  at  the 
beginning  lit  iw»J  defended  the  docliiocs  of  the 
old  school.  But  he  sonii  liecanu;  one  of  the  mort 
xealous  advocateii  of  the  new  theory ;  and  he  contri< 
butcd  very  much  to  iu  general  introdaotion  by  the 
active  part  trbiob  he  took  in  the  armMNsent  of  » 
newaomcMdalitre.  His  propo«.ds were atnrst  thought 
objectionable  by  m.iny  of  the  mentber^  of  die  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences;  but  they  soon  became  generally 
adopted  throughout  Europe  :  an<l  the  cysuni  was 
without  doubt  of  great  use  lor  a  time,  lo  far  as  it  as. 
sisted  the  memory  and  the  imagination  in  retaining 
the  discoveries  and  comprehending  tlie  tbeorjca  which 
had  ao  mudi  of  noveltjr  to  aiabo  them  btererting. 
Ancng  Ibe  cngtaal  matter  oontained  in  the  Diction^ 
ary  were  aoine  teaearcbei  on  the  nature  of  steel, 
which  coincided  in  their  results  with  thu^e  of  Monge, 
V'anderraonde,  and  Ocrthollet,  made  about  the  same 
time,  but  published  somewhat  earlier.  The  whole 
volume  was  rtoeived  in  the  most  flattering  nuumer 
hj  all  the  lovera  of  cbeoiisM^  t  but  k  was  not  till 
1T9I«  tb*  author's  ambition  was  gratified  by  tbe 
award  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  adjudging  him  a 
pri2e  of  2000  francs,  which  hail  bceri  ;i!t  f,  .1  t  i  the 
most  useful  work  that  should  appear  .u  tii<.  ciutiie  of 
the  >  '  jr.  The  priie,  however,  he  begged  to  oftlr 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  which  were  then  very 
argenu  The  Diaimuty  waa  afterward*  My  con> 
thMod  by  M.  de  Fouiciey. 

In  the  Meantime,  be  eendetecaded  to  appear  aa 
*  II 
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©•gj*"  the  trail  Litoi  of  the  OiwJcti/rt  of  Bergman,  v,  Llcfi  he 
4>  Mwiro.u.  iiimtfat^^  (,y  notea.  The  example  waa  followed  by 
Madame  Picardet,  and  by  others  of  hia  friends,  who 
were  aeeknie  for  the  pramottoo  of  acience ;  so  that 
the  Fitndi  chemists  were  apeedilj  mede  acquainlod^ 
bjr  tbeee  aMOea,  with  the  laboma  of  all  their  ooaleai< 
ponrwa  in  diffimnt  parts  of  die  world.  In  the  year 
1787,  Mr  Guyton  applied  his  speculations  to  a 
practical  purpose,  in  establishing  a  manufactory  of 
Hoda  frorn  common  salt,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  tbe  Koda  slowly  etHo- 
rescing  as  a  carbonate.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that,  having  publiahad  Iik  ColkeiioH  qfPlemlii^km 
finally  resigned  hii  aSot  al  Ae  bar,  in  oldw  tbat 
the  whole  of  hU  tiaw  Bi^t  Im  dawtad  to th*  f«r- 
suit  of  science. 

His  next  undertaking'  was  of  u  more  odvcntjrous 
nattire;  for,  in  April  1784,  be  ai^cended  with  the 
Flraaident  de  Virly  in  a  balloon,  and  he  repeated  the 
ei^ciiaicnt  la  the  month  of  Jno^  hoptavto  be  able 
to  dBiaei  bia  atrial  comae  at  |t|MMte.  Tbe  baHoon 
appears  to  have  been  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  ; 
and,  when  we  consider  the  action  of  the  wind  upon 
a  surface  of  sudi  cMcnt,  we  must  be  owarc  that 
(.-very  attempt  to  oppose  or  modify  it  must  have  been 
perfectly  futile.  He  was  visited  soon  after  by  the 
ingenious  mad  lamented  Mr  Teanant,  who  wmt  to 
Dijon  purpoady  is  order  to  bacoata  aoqaabied  wbb 
him,  and  vbe  had  an  opportunity  to  perform  some 
original  ezperiiments  in  his  laboratory.  He  was 
made  a  Member  of  tlic  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  Paris,  in  1786,  as  a  compliment  to  the  merits  of 
his  labours  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  public  health. 
He  received  a  visit,  in  the  succeeding  year,  at 
MM.  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy, 
with  MoBge  and  Vaadanaooda  i  aod  our 
oountrynan,  Dr  Beddoea,  who  waa  tmvalUng  in 
T-'raoce,  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  this  interesting 
party,  all  of  them  deeply  engaged  in  the  discut«ion 
of  i.'ii  t:iiat  chemical  quf*tions  which  were  then 
ucdecided.  In  April  1788,  Mr  Guyton  was  plac- 
ed on  the  list  of  the  Foreign  Mamban  of  tbe  Koyal 
Soda^r  cf  I'ODdoOt  and  the  aaaa  anark  of  raqpact 
waa  also  paid  him,  at  diflbrent  timet,  by  almoat  all 
the  scientific  societies  of  Europe. 

In  September  171)1,  lie  was  unforlunately  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  having  also 
been  made  Solicitor  General  oi  hi«  department,  he 
could  no  longer  continue  the  chemical  lectures,  wliicli 
be  had  delhrered  witboui  joterauasifla  for  fifteen 
I  aod  be  ireai|ned  Us  cbair  to  Dr  Cbauaier.  It 
not  bo  omitted  by  an  impartial  biographer, 
that,  on  the  I6tli  of  January  1793,  be  thought  him- 
trclf  compelled  to  vote  with  the  barbarous  majority  ; 
and  it  is  a  poor  compensation  for  ihii  fatal  error 
that,  in  the  same  year,  he  resigned  a  penhicni  of  2(X)0 
liranca  a  year,  in  favour  of  that  K]»ubli€,  to  which  ba 
bad  already  sacriBced  tbe  beat  ledmga  of  jaatioaand 
buatamtj.  He  afWrwarda  becaoK  a  Commissary  of 
the  Aaaerably,  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  this  capacity,  bcaidLS  many  other  instan- 
cee<  ol  per»ona]  courage,  he  ii>  said  to  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  his  countrymen  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  baliooo,  in  vbicfa  be  aaoeided,  tagotber 
witb  aoaaa  of  tha  ataff  of  Oaoeral  Jonrdm,  k  oader 
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to  observe  the  notloriB  c  f  ti.e  enemy  during  the  bat  ilir  f^i^ 
<rf  Fleurus.  After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  ftefinsor  of  Chemiitry  in  the  EcoU  Pofv-  "^"^ 
teoAa^iie,  and  he  was  an  efiiective  oooperator  ut  tbe 
init  aatabUabateal  of  that  aaaful  iosiitutlon.  la 
n95»  bo  traa  again  choai  a  aaaaabet  of  tbe  Asaeaa* 
My  of  Five  Hundred ;  and  ba  waa  an>ointed  by  tho 
govcrr.mi  rt  one  of  the  forty >eight  Members  of  the 
National  institute,  then  rec«it)y  embodied.  He  had 
for  some  time  beei^  a  correspondent,  but  was  never 
a  member,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  His  polHi* 
cal  engagemenls  terminated  jtt  I7S7,  when  Ite  re» 
aolvad  to  devote  himaatf  aoee  nait  csciiiatvcfy  to 
adanoe.  In  I798,  be  foMlled  the  dnlica  of  DirNttir 
of  the  Fi  L.li:  Pi.!>ti'cf.>iii^-ue,  during  the  absenct-  »f 
Mont  for  whom  he  insisted 

that  the  salary  should  be  reserved.  The  following 
year,  ilooaparte,  then  First  Cuoaul,  made  him  a 
General  Administrator  of  the  Mint.  He  received 
tba  Craaa  of  tbo  Lmioa  of  Uoaoiar  io  iUO,  aod  ob- 
tained, two  yeaia  ailanrard%  alill  higher  nab  bi  4o 
order  pnrtii  ularly  as  aa  acknowledgmeat  ibr  the 
publ  L  bei  el  which  had  been  derived  from  his 
meihoi:.-.  ni  ti;i:iij.ni(it[.  I:i  I.^Ii,  lie  was  elevated tO 
the  dignity  of  a  IJaron  oi  the  t  rench  empire. 

From  1798  to  18 IS,  he  bad  continued  bis  lahoora 
aa  FroAaaor  of  Cbemiatry  in  the  £eoU  Polyttck- 
mipuf  ba  dun  obtained  leave  to  retire,  but  be  sur- 
vived only  a  few  years,  and  died  of  a  paralytic  aliiw> 
tion,  or  rather  of  a  total  decay  of  strength,  tbe  2 1st 
I>ecember  1815;  at  a  period  when  he  would  short* 
ly  have  bad  to  encounter  tbe  eSlecu  of  a  retributive 
justice,  which  would  have  been  very  severely  telt  at 
ao  advanced  an  age.  In  stature  lio  waa  rather  bo- 
lew  than  above  the  middle  size;  Ui  ooaaWMrtiaB 
was  animated  and  copiott^  bU  — oeiiitaoiia 
and  obliging,  and  ho  waa  faU  of  aaecdatt,  and  readw 
to  communicate  whatever  information  he  possessed. 
He  married,  late  in  life,  Madame  Picardet,  the  wi- 
dow  of  an  academician  of  Dijon,  whose  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  congenial  with  hiji  own,  and  who  had 
diatiagufabed  herself  by  translating  several  worka  of 
aclaoeo  and  of  htarataiefrooa  tbe  ddbiont  tamgoagca 
of  the  norlb  of  Europe.  Of  hb  nttmerona  pobHi 


tions,  a  bare  caialn^  iu  !n  amply  sufficieKt  to 
show  tlie  extent  ot'  hii  i:c!.!.ar^licj  and  the  variety  of 
his  pursuits.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  justice 
to  bis  diligence  and  pcrseveraoce,  as  we  cannot  ea- 
sily point  out  any  ono  important  dilGOVery  or  inven- 
tioo  that  can  ba  oonaidered  aa  coniionaurate  to  tbe 
high  pmMntw  of  hIa  early  bftnqr.  Tbe  article  Aew 
of  the  Didianuri^,  and  the  Methodical  \omenclalurt, 
must  be  ranlted  an  the  best  of  his  productions,  but 
the  charactar  of  both  tbaao  ia  raner  waftd  tb» 
splendid. 

I.  L§ S4d  Icmodesle, poleme  heroicomifuf,  IS.  Di* 
joo,  176S.  %.  Mh»oin  tur  ftHttruaion  puUique,  IS. 
tX^t  176i.  S.  Shge  du  Pritident  Jeanin.  Paris, 
1766.  4.  On  the  effect  of  mr  im  emlmUicm.  Mim. 
Aend.  Dij.  I.  1769,  p.  416.  5.  Mamiin  iftanrnm 
Icf  chill li'otn  de  jiicrie.  Dijon,  :7G9-  6.  Rrflfctions 
tur  ia  UttuitJc  <j  double  aiguiUe.  Dijon,  1771.  7- 
Hauieurt  batometriquif.  Dijon,  1771-  S.  ConsMUa- 
iio»  Jiuidicocimiftu  rar  /e  charboujoftde.  Dijoa, 
mi,  9u  jPUtf^  Mr  f^gefNod^dgaener  <f«BM- 
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f.uTton    lateur,  Dijoo,  ISL  Digresiions  Acadcmiqua, 

i«  MotToiu.  Dijon,  177«.  11.  Ojt  a  cold  efferveicence.  M. 
V— Ac.  Dij.  II.  1771,  p.  IMi  12i  On  the  dimlaeement 
of  a  wood,  and  on  a  cax>ern,  p.  2£5<  IS.  Defense  de 
ia  voialilite  du  pfilogistique.  13^  Paris,  177"2.  !!» 
Reflections  sur  Ic  pnrallcU  dit  phlogislique  el  dii  caus- 
tkum.  Dijon,  1773.  li  On  the  com  of  Montcenu 
in  Burgundtf.  Journ.  Phj/i.  II.  d.  l£.  On  da- 

tina,  and  ilt  alloy  with  tleei,  Vl.  p-  193.    17-  Dh' 
court  Puhlict,  2  vols.  Dijon  and  Paris,  1775.  L&> 
On  a  fouil  tooth.  Journ.  Pkgt.  VII.  p.         Af.  Ac 
Dij.  'l7S5.  L  p.  102.         On  the  eryttallisaiion  of 
iron.  Journ.  Pht/t.  VIlL  p.  148.  IX.  p.  SQi  Mhn. 
Sot.  (tr.  IX.  p.  513.    ilL  Eifmens  de  chimie  thi-tf- 
rique  et  pratique.  4  vols.  12»  Dijon,  1777.  "  A  clear 
and  elegant  compendium."  Sil.  On  metallie eryitalll' 
zationt.  Journ.  Phjf/s.  XIII.  p.  QO.  22.  On  a  tingu- 
lar  petrifaction,  XV.  p.  82;    23.  Oh  tome  properties 
of  mangitneie,  XV L  p.  1.S6.    94.  On  /Ae  rerf  selenite 
of  Montolier,  XVI.  p.  449.    25.  Opunculet  de  Herg- 
mon,  2  vols.  8.  Dijon,  1780,  translated,  with  notes. 
2fL  0«  simple  earths,  etpecialty  absorbents,  Jonm. 
Phys.  XVil.  p.  216,  XVIII.  p.  63.    27.  On  the  im- 
provement of  colours  used  in  painting.  M.  Ac.  Dij. 
1788,  p.  L  ^  On  the  congelation  oj  tuff  uric  acid,  p. 
68.  29.  On  tome  oret  <f  copper,  p.  100.  aa  On  barita, 
p.  LSfls  ./oMni.  PAy*.  XVllI,  p.  290.        On  biliary 
concretions,  in  Durande's  Memoir.  M.  Ac.  Dij.  1782, 
L  p.  ISO.  p.  '2tL  S2a  On  the  manufaclHre  of  nitre,  p.  Ij 
Ifi.    33^  On  an  ore  of  lead,  p  .  ii.    a±i  Lettre  H  Af. 
J.  Z.  stir  Cinjluence  de  Ceducation  puUique,  Dijon, 
1782.  3^  Off  a  tulphuret  of  tine.  A/.  Ac.  Dij.  1783. 
L  p.  Sli    36.  On  an  incombuttible  coal,  p.  26.  SJ. 
On  a  spirit  lamp  for  erperimentt,  p.  159-  38.  On  the 
acetate  of  biimiUh,  p.  187.  33.  On  the  karabic  or  svc- 
niiic  acid,  ii.  p.  L    4Qi  On  an  areometer  for  tu^ar 
Mien,  p.  5^   iL.  C'n  a  meagre  limettone  of  Brton, 
p.       fit  for  terras.  i[2i  On  /Ae  mephiiic  gnt  contain- 
ed in  water .  1784,  L  p.  8^   IIL  (^'i  the  alteration  of 
gold  bailed  in  nitric  acid,  ii.  p.  1        ^  On  the 
natural  dittolution  qf  quartz.    Sxvcd.  Trans.  1784. 
M,  Ac.  Dij.  1 765,  L  p.  i6i  SSL  ^  On  sugar  and  ilt 
aeid,  p.  ao.  45.  Detenplion  de  taerostat  de  i  Academic, 
Dijon,  1784.    i£^Plaidoycrt  sur  plusieurs  questions 
imporiantet.  1.  Dijon,  1785.       ,  On  the  convertion 
of  iron  into  steel,  and  on  plumbago,  Journ.  Phyt. 
1786,  ,'i(lK.     la^  Enc'jclopedie  melhodique,  chimie, 
Vol.  L  i    Putt,  1786,  with  Marct  and  Duhaniel, 
noticed  Ann.  Chim.  VII.  p.  2i.  iQ.  Mfthode  de  no- 
menclature chimique,  8.    Paris,  1787.    By  de  Mor- 
veau,  Lavoisier,  Berthdiet,  and  de  Fourcrojr. 
On  the  reduction  qf  an  oxyd.  Ann.  Chim.  L  p.  IDS. 
51..  On  adamantine  ipar,  p.  IM.    52.  On  the  expan- 
sion qf  gases,  p.  5^  On  adhesion,  VII.  p.  21£i 
54.  On  M#  qfinity  qf  mercury  mih  metals,  p.  42. 
5^  0»  fom«  pneumatic  apparatnt,  p.  2D.   S&  On 
the  alteration  qf  solutions  heated  in  glass  vessels,  IX. 
p.  3.    57.  On  saiuratioH  and  super  saturation,  X.  p. 
Sfi»    SS.  On  a  gravimeter,  Xxl.  p.  3.    52;  On  a 
/VncA  hyacinth,  p.  72_;  containing  Zirconia.  6SL 
Notice  0/ a  scientific  institution  at  Krfurt,  XXII.  p. 
8JU    Si,  Extract  qf  a  work  on  the  agriculture  and 
arts  of  Spain,  p.  310.    62  Report  qf  the  labours  of 
the  society  at  Rouen,  p.  ^iQ^        Notice  of  Nichol- 
ton's  Jotamalf  XXXIII.  p.  112^  61.   On  a  native  $ul' 


phate  qf  strontia,  p.  £ilL  (La.  On  the  saltpetre  qf  Ouywn 
commerce,  p.  225,  XXV.  221.  fi6.  On  /Ac  oc/W  and^'  Motvli.. 
ore*  e/"/in,  XXIV.  p.  121.  62.  Ejctract from  Nichol-  — ^ 
son,  p.  126,  68.  On  basaltic  prisms,  p.  1()0.  6B> 
On  a  micaceous  ore  qf  iron,  p.  Itil.  70.  j\'otcs  on 
Nicholson,  p.  125.  ZL  On  tA«  mamifaclory  of  soap, 
p.  199.  72.  On  pumice  stone,  p.  2flQi  IS.  On  06- 
tainiug  fire  and  water  for  chemical  experiments,  p. 
310.  74.  On  platina,  XXV.  p.  3.  tJl  On  sugar, 
p.  32.  Ifii  Note  from  Nicholson,  p.  fiS.  22i  On 
combustion  of  the  diamond,  p.  26.  18.  On  alearraztts 
or  cooling  jart,  p.  Ifi7.  79.  On  <A«  tMi«*  of  Caldas, 
p.  laO.  aOi  On  nomenclature,  p.  ^nj;.  81.  fti  /A« 
co)nposition  of  talts,from  Kirwin,  viUh  tablet,  p.  282. 
S9'2,  2<)6.  82-  On  M«  conducting  pcnoer  qf  charcoal 
for  heat,  XXVI.  p.  225,  &2i  On  the  action  of  fused 
nitre  on  gold,  tilver,  and  platina,  XXVII.  p.  42. 
8^  On  tempering  steel,  p.  186.  85.  On  odorout 
emanations,  p.  21^  Sfk  On  the  precipitation  of  silica 
by  lime,  XXVII.  p.  22fl.  82.  On  iron  and  cast  steel, 
from  Clouet's  experiments,  XXVIH.  p.  liL  KJL  Oh 
the  natural  productions  qf  Spain,  from  Feniaudet,  p. 
aiL  82:  On  f^'e  succinic  acid,  XXIX.  p.  Wil.  9O. 
On  the  dettruction  qf  contagious  matter,  p.  2i]lL  ^ii. 
On  artificial  coolings,  p.  98.  On  the  application 

of  gas  to  wounds,  p.  305.  23.  On  the  fmibdiii/  nf 
mixed  earths,  and  on  their  mutual  action,  p. 
94.  On  a  peculiar  crystallization  of  quartz,  XXX.  p. 
1 1 7.  2£i  On  Me  action  of  metallic  substances  on  ve- 
getable colours,  and  on  lacs,  p.  ISSL  96.  On  the  com- 
bustion of  a  diamond,  XXX  I.  p,  7_2.  97-  Notice  qf 
Reuts's  mineratosical  djUionary,o.  121_.  On  theaf- 
finitiesof  the  earU»t,  p.246.  99.  Noteon  the  silica  found 
bu  Davy  in  the  epidermis  of  vegetables,  p.  276.  IQQ. 
On  the  conversion  0/  iron  into  cast  steel  by  a  diamond, 
p.  328  ;  the  diamond  weighed  Li  grains.  101.  On 
the  com  ei  sion  of  diamond  into  charcoal,  and  on  the 
diso-rygenization  qf  stjfur,  XXXII.  p.  62.  1122. 
Comparism  of  the  French  and  German  wights,  p. 
22iL    1123.  Extract  qf  ThenanTs  memoir  on  antimo-  .  * 

ny,  p.  252.  'O*-  Chemical  news,  p.  228.  IDi.  Ac- 
count of  Libes's  theory  of  elasticity,  XXXIII.  p.  110. 
LQ6.  On  the  colouring  principle  of  the  lapis  lasuli, 
XXXIV.  p.  supposed  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  iron 
coaibined  with  earth.  107-  Note  on  adhetion,  p. 
199-  108.  On  the  theory  of  cryttallizalion.  Journal 
del'Ec.  Polyl.  L  p.  idxS.  lOlh  Amilytis  of  a  chalce- 
dony, p.  287.  1  i  n.  On  the  composition  and  propor- 
tions qf  salts,  M,  Inst.  Se,  II.  p.  326.  Ill,  on  ano^ 
malies  in  affinities,  p.  460,  V.  p.  55.  112.  On  the 
compotition  of  the  alcalis.  III.  p.  821:  suppoiing 
them  to  contain  lime.  119.  On  a  metal  proper 
for  small  coins,  VII.  ii.  p.  SO.  114.  On  the  mea- 
surement qf  high  temperature,  and  On  expansion, 
IX.  ii.  p.  1  ;  a  thermometer  of  platina.  U.S.  On 
the  tenacity  qf  ductile  metals,  and  on  the  diffkrent 
densities  of  lead,  X.  p.  267.  Extract  Attn.  Chim. 
LXXI.  p.  I89. — To  return  to  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  in  which  he  continued  to  be  an  active  co- 
operator  to  the  close  of  his  life,  we  find  a  multipli- 
city of  his  essays  and  abstracts  in  the  latter  volume!. 
Llfi.  On  lime  and  mortar,  X.XXVII.  p.  L12i 
Report  on  the  tartaric  acid,  XXXVIII,  p.  Sfl.  llfi. 
On  a  lamp,  p.  1^  HQ.  On  Woodhoust's  opinion  qf 
fUogitton,  p.         120.  On  a  coU  combustton  qflho 
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0''>iM    rarloMc  oxyd,  XXXIX.  p.  IR.     J2l.  Trmtf  det 
<^»»*«»  ^y^„.,       desinfecier  I' air  ;  Extr.  Annalfs  Chimtc, 
Haddii^.  XXXtX.  p.  74.  Dutch,  by  Luiuchint,  noticed  An», 
iMdAc  CAim.  XL VI.  p.  1 05.    J SS.  On  the  «M/jwr  cmi  np. 
^  —  >  i^^ftow  9ft»rUu,n.  17I.   1S8.  0»  «  «fM»«  XLlTpw 
79.  IS*.  On  idt-wetat,  p.  167.   IM.  €bi  m  UMfm- 

ment  for  fxamiiiinff  <(i,!il  rnin,  X LIT.  p.  23.  12f). 
0«  liurkiu's  appiirnlHs  for  d'iitiilnlion,  p,  Ifll.  1S7. 
Note  on  projpolttt  p.  Ifl.l.  I^S.  f.strai  t  from  Nii  fnd' 
tOM,  p.  205.  129.  On  Davu't  eudiomcler,  p.  301. 
180.  On  tome  allog$ «firon,XLll].  p.  17  13L  On 
the  dilatation  of  vm%et,  p.  15S»  164,  1£6.  13S.  On 
pruuic  precipiin!f  .(.  p,  185.  195.  On  aieothar  Jor 
pdithhig^  p.  S3L  134.  Ej-fract  Jrom  Nicholson, 
XLIV.  p.  21.  13.5.  On  MlUhcWs  nomenvlaiurf,  p. 
305.  136.  On  fumigation,  p.  286  ;  XLVI.  p.  I  i:J ; 
LLp.  311:  LILp.  S47i  LVL  p.  103,114:  LXII. 
p.  113:  LXIV.  p.  183.  137.  On  a  pyrometer  oj 
jiMuHij  XLVJ.  p.  §76.  148.  On  «  tw  carioMrfc 
HMjpttw,  XLVII.  p.  85.  139.  WMmd  of  a  w. 
cabulnry,  p.  93.  140.  Italian  ndveftia,  p.  203; 
XLVIIL  p.  98.  186.  141.  On  a  verifcalorfor  Louis 
d'or*,  XL\'II.  p.  2()|.  112.  (hi  an  nUo;/  <j' gold  and 
fialma,  p.  '600.  143.  Extract  from  WiHtert,  p.  312. 
144.  From  Chenerdx  on  thenfe,  XLVllL  p.  74.  1  \r,. 
0»aalfiiUtfmig^tm»ty.l9,   1^.  On  a  pnpoiai 

Jmr  vMuking  with  tern  waler,  p.  108.  147.  Stte  ^ 
Halehett'i  memoir  on  alloys,  L.  p.  1 13.  1 48.  Extract 

_from  Chrisiohal's  chemittrt/  of  the  artt,  LI  1 1,  p.  115. 
•     )+f)-  Jii'pnrt  on  flic  refect  ff  iliiti!;rrfii/>lc  odours  oh  the 
heaith.  LIV.  p.  sti;  not  necc'-siiitlg  noxiovt.  150. 
Report  oil  rhimniet,  LV.  p.        1.51.  On  •  tCulplMred 

JUnt,  L V  i  1 1.  p.  75.  152.  On ^ring  Mwa,  mid  w 
tpeafic  gravities,  LX.  p.  ISl.  ISS*  AVlrwf  on  Gti- 
vmtim,  LXI.  p.  70.  154.  On  m  nffnttd  enUfnt 
tmeraU,  p.  SOO.  155.  On  nHrou*  aher,  p.  C8& 
1 56.  On  the  ftiatitiei  of  ghs  T  X 1 1  p.  5.  1 57.  I'jc- 
tract  on  patterti,  p.  213.  ]5H.  On  Galvanism,  as  af- 
fecting minrrah,  LXIIL  p.  113.  159.  ^  chimnies, 
LXIV. p.  115.   160.  EMma  mii^mmdthkS'ff 
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84.    lei.  On  a  hygrometer  for  gatM^  LXVIII.  p.  5.  c.uym 
1  (52.  On  oxydation  in  a  wcuvm, XXIX.  p.  261.  163.  ^'  ^'^'^ 
On  carbonate  of  ptttau  at  a  nudieintf  LXX.  p.  32.  BaLm, 
1 64.  On  a  crystallization  «f  ike  dismondt  p.  60.  1 65.  wain 
On  Cnraudav't  mrotecktifft  LXXJU  p.  70.   166.  On 
jifau  making,  LXXIII.  p.  118.    167  On  an  ore 
plnlhiti  from  Si  Domingo,  p.  334.    IfiR.  On 
try,  LXXIV.  p.  18,  129.    itip.  On  potass  and  mag- 
ntsin  ns  medicines,  LXXV.  p.  204.    170.  On  lami' 
noted  platma,  LXXVll.  p.  2S7.    171.  On  oxymu- 
riattc  and  as  amMfieme,  p.  305.    172.  On  the  ^eds 
of  canUtmtd  Uat  aa  jgftrmtHrical  hriek$f  LXXVUL 
p.  7S.   175.  On  ike  pteudaaant  at  a  MAtfiTitfe Jor 
coffee,  p.  95;  LXXXVI.  p.  63.    174.  On  coffee  lu  a 
iubstitute  for  hark,  LXX  VIII.  p.  20S.    175.  Offictoi 
insiructiont  for  pm  cniing  (.otUagion,  L.VXXll.  p. 
205.    176.  (Jn  a  hme  xoash  Jor  xoaiis,  LX.XXllI.  p. 
'285.    177.  On  the  diamond.  LXXIV.  p.  20.  233. 
n&,  Oatke  non  existence  <if  sugar  M  dtsidei,  p.  SS5. 
179.  On  on  indigenous  tea,  p.  SSS.    ISO.  0«  tteitt 
pendulum,  LXXXV.  p.  i8H.  I'^l. 
p.  192.    182.  On  the  diamona,  LXXXV  i.  p.  1".;. 
183.  On  chemiciil  pnHcr,  p.  105;  XC.  p.  lOl.  184. 
On  virnsures  ofzuu  ,  LXXXVL  p.  113.    185.  On  a 
virn^re  liine,  LXXXVIIL  p.  19-    186.  On  biliary 
calculit  p.  84.    187.  On  tkt  tabUion  oJ  calcnli  in  tha 
btadder^  LXXXIX.  p.  9S.   iSS.  On  phosph«rtien* 
urine,  p.  182-   189-  On  idbum  gracum,  p.  325.  I90. 
On  pyrometiy,  XC.  p.  113,225.    1 91.  On  magnesia 
as  (1  medicine,  XCI.  p.  221-.  SH;').     I.'W.  Oh  tepiper- 
mg  steel,  XCII.  p.  85.    193.  Oa putiejadmn,  p.  |60l 
19f.  On  poisons,  from  Brodie.  XCIil.  p.  5.    1 95. 
On  the  oxalic  add  as  a  poison,  p.  199*    106.  On  Uf 
^kt  ff  the  phosphoric  acid  upon  /vnwnc.  XCIV. 
1^  9Mx  like  tii«t  of  other  aci<b.    197.  Onfumiga' 
Uamt,  XCV.  p.  321 :  XCVI.  p.  5.   195.  On  a  tai- 
vent  for  iUmjf  ealealit  p.  109;  ftoai  Dunod'*  par 
per. 

{Lifi,  bjr  Dr  Graovaie,  /aara*  B*  hut.  1817.) 
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8iWaiwi.  HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or.  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  Ea»t  Lothiav,  •  coiutr  id  Scotland,  ai- 
tottMl  bctirceB  55"  49^  Md  50*  5'  north  latitude, 
and  betfMCB  t*  SS^  lad  8*  a'  weat  loneitode,  from 
Greenwich,  tta  boandarKS  are  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  Gcmian  Ocean  on  the  north  and  cyst  ;  Berwick- 
«bire  on  the  kouiIi  ;  and  Edinbtirghsliirr,  or  Mid 
Lothian,  on  the  west.  From  west  lo  east  it«  ex- 
treme  length  it  about  i&  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  frooi  north  to  south  17  :  but,  from  the  irre- 

Clarity  of  its  boundaries,  the  area  is  computed  to 
ooly  272  square  miles,  or  174,080  English  acreti 
of  which  about  four  fiiths  mny  be  in  tillage,  or  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  tlie  rcmumirg  filiti,  consistirp  of  hills 
or  moorish  grounrl,  in  its  natural  stale,  covered  with 
heath  and  the  coarser  i^rasi^es.  Of  tliis  last  description 
ktbo  oMNterpirt  of  the  Laromenaair  hilli»wJiidi 
cnm  At  couoljr  ia  •  diractioR  ften  «oatlMPiil  to 


norih-caat,  where  they  termioalo  in  tfw  bold  ptO> 
montorjr  of  St  Abb'a  Head. 

Rrom  (kk  nnge  of  hills  on  tlic  aootb,  HaddoBg.Ba**' 
tonihiTC  Oppean,  when  viewed  from  some  commoiM* 
ing  eminence  at  a  distance,  to  slope  gradwUly  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Gt-rnian  Octan  ;  but.  upon  a 
ntarcr  surriiy,  UiC  acclivUj  Irom  llic  scu  js  lound  to 
consist  of  nearly  parallel  ridges.  runniii<:  fmni 
to  i-Akt,  most  of  whidi  commence  near  t1>c  western 
oxlreaity  of  the  county,  and  traverse  the  greater 
part  of  itu  length.  At  the  tenninstton  of  thno 
ridges  on  the  east,  there  it  ■  most  fiMrtile  and  cxtco* 

sive  filain,  wliich  has  the  I-ammtrniuir  liills  on  the 
.smith,  iiril  Nor-.h  Berwick  Law  on  the  t^arth.  Some 
of  tlie  liilid  in  t;ie  low  coui.try,  thi-^u^h  of  no  great 
elevation,  are  very  conipicuout  ol^cts,  owing  to 
llicfr  rising  suddenly  from  a  flat  Nafftee^  and  beiBf 
mfiatti  to  n«w  on  aU  udm,  iamMudcd  bjr  iff 
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nOOOdf.  Vortli  n.-ninck  1  on  the  coast,  C)4n 
Mel  high,  i  rapr Site  Law,  7ut>,  and  tlio  Garleton 
hilU,  aloiosl  ju  the  centre,  not  only  themselves  hold 
a  pruwiiveut  piac«  ia  tiie  landscape,  but  afford  from 
their  hei^jhts  a  riew  of  some  of  tl)e  rich«tt  lod  BMNt 
beautiful  acnary  io  Briuia*  Tb*  LamiMfmiur 
range  on  Cbe  wrath,  which  appear,  whm  viewed  firom 
tba  Garleton  hlUs,  tu  ii»e  ij>  the  form  of  a  va«t  am- 
philheatre,  as  if  to  protect  and  »l»!Uer  the  lower 
pun  of  thf  county,  present  in  their  dark  awl  nij;- 
god  furface  a  ttrikiog  cooirait  »tiii  liic  highly  cul- 
tivated plains  below.  Over  thcM  plaint,  from  tliu 
mm»  atatioa,  the  ejre  tmliw  in  tbe  porta  of  DMobv, 
North  Bsrwickf  FimtonpHM,  nd  Gockeasiik  «>th 
the  iaiete  th«  BMt.  May,  tad  otbett  «n  tht  contj 
and  ih«  ahippiDg;  on  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  while  ne«rer 
and  all  around  lies  an  extcnBive  tract  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  thi-  i»lanJ,  covered,  if  seen  in  a  tir.u 
eveninj;  early  in  autumn,  with  rich  cri  ps  of  rvcry 
hue,  and  itudded  with  habitaiiuas  of  great  variety, 
froiB  tli«  princely  mansion,  indistinctly  tratHdtbnVf  h 
the  variegated  foliage  of  ita  woodi»  to  tbo  ootllffB  of 
the  peasant,  sendinf^  up  iu  atesdet-  cohnan  of  emoke 

in  the  rays  of  the  f  s  Uing  sun. 

Almost  every  variety  ol  soil  know  n  in  Britain  is 
to  be  I'uund  hero  ;  but  it  appears  Irora  the  Afjricultu- 
ral  Survey  that  clay  and  losm,  nearly  in  equal  pro- 
portions, though  each  of  various  qualities,  extend 
over  obowt  two-tbirda  of  the  county  s  yet  a  great 
dool  of  iMth  deeeriptiom  ia  not  tutlurtliy  very  fer- 
tile,  much  of  the  clay,  in  particular,  being  shallow, 
and  iocurabent  on  a  wet  bottom.  Tracts  of  moorish 
soil  are  also  found  interspersed  Aotong  the  lower 
grounds.  The  clioiau,  titough  as  various  a»  the 
soil,  is,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  perhaps  the 
best  in  Scotland,  especially  for  the  growth  of  corn, 
to  tto  WMtru  parts,  very  Uttlo  nSm  foUa  during  the 
WMMr  WMtho  I  a  ctrcuDstanee  to  whkh  «  aicrib- 
od  the  eoperior  quality  of  the  grain.  Here,  also, 
harvest  comtnences  ten  days  eurlier  than  u|>on  tfie 
coa»t  land«  on  the  north,  thougli  on  these  last  it  is 
still  earlier  by  thr  ,:  vi  i  ks'  or  a  month  than  upon 
the  btUa.  In  the  Lammei  muir  district,  snow  in  some 
MMDM  covers  the  ground  entirely  for  three  nsonths, 
vd  liM  SO  the  north  aides  of  the  hiUa  till  after  nid- 
MMMUCr,  though  thvy  are  only  IS  or  14  Mlleaftoiii  the 
see;  while  upon  the  coast  it  commonly  melts  as  it 
iaUs.  From  December  to  May,  the  winds  are  chief- 
ly from  the  east  n  l  ni nl.  in  gummcr,  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  Irom  the  ea»t;  atid  in  auiunni,  from 
west  to  south  and  south-east,  the  last  often  accom- 
panied with  nun  and  fogl.  The  north-west  brings 
atorma  in  winter  t  nnd  worn  the  »ame  quurter,  and 
•loo  Aon  Iko  ooiuth>««Bt.  ooow  the  high  galot  which 
are  ooawttmerto  injorieuo  in  autunn. 

Hadi!i:iu't  I  shire,  though  it  has  a  number  of 
streams,  buliit  h  nt,  perhaps,  for  the  coojinou  purposes 
of  Its  population,  possesses  no  lakes;  nn  other  river 
than  the  lyne,  and  thui  is  au  inconsiderable  one : 
and  nojoyr:  no  internol  navigation,  nor  fresh  water 
ifahoR.  'Xbo  TyoOi  which  apring*  from  the  moor  of 
Middieto  in  CdinbtniHwhire*  enten  tbia  eounty  on 
the  west,  near  Ormbton :  or.d  flowing  nearly  due 
east,  pawe*  JtiMldingtoo.  the  eowuty  town,  and  fiJls 
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Into  the  tea  beyond  Tyninghain,  the  seat  of  the  H 
Karl  of  Haddington,  after  receiving  the  I'etfer  from 
the  north,  and  Coslstonc  and  a  few  other  rills  iVom 
thesouUi.  Yet  it  has  sometimes  swelled  to  a  great 
height,  and  occasioned  much  damage.  In  1775,  the 
whole  auburb  of  tiaddi^gton  callad  Hm^i$l€t  and 
more  than  half  Am  town,  w«n  laid  under  wMer. 

This  county  is  not  les*  fort'in  ift  in  fts  n  ireral  MSatnlfc 
productions  than  in  its  soil  and  ciiRi.ite.  Coal, 
which  has  been  wrought  here  since  the  beginning  of 
till  thirteenth  ceoUary,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  tlie  western  paita  of  U,  firom  the  borders  of  Lam- 
roermuir  to  the  aoat  particttlariv in thoMririiM  v£ 
Tranent,  OmiMOB,  Gladtinair,  and  ftacaldand. 
Hardly  anj  part  of  the  district  is  distant  six  miles 
from  Itmettcme ;  several  extensive  parishes  rest  on  a 
bed  of  this  rock.  Marl  is  also  found  in  difierent 
parts  -.  though,  since  the  use  of  lime  became  so  ge- 
neral, it  i»  not  raised  to  a  great  extent.  Sandstone 
or  fr^stoae^  which  prevails  very  generally  through- 
aut  the  county.  i«  wrought,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
aaar  Barra,  and  in  Poncaithmd  and  Tranent.  On 
th«  weat  ride  of  the  harbour  of  Dunbar  there  is 
a  remarkable  prom  out  ory,  resembling  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland,  eompwietl  of  a  red  stone,  ap- 
parently a  very  hard  »anditone.  It  runs  out  to  the 
north  about  100  yards,  and  is  £0  yards  wide,  bav- 
ing  the  sea  on  each  side  on  the  flow  «f  the  tide. 
The  diaaelcr  of  ita  oeluiniM  ia  from  ow  to  two  feet, 
and  their  length  at  low  water  90,  hiclining  a  litdo 
to  the  south.  Ironstone  ha*  been  found  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Humbir,  Keith,  Oldhamhiocka,  and  Tra- 
nent, LU!  1  ii.ineral  :jprings  at  several  places,  some  of 
which  were  oqc«  much  resorted  to,  but  are  in  little 
repute  at  present. 

The  county  of  Haddinatoo  wa*  divided  in  IS  It  '^''^ 
into  183  eatatea;  of  which  93  wara  ahove  L.«NIO 
Scota  of  valuaiioD.  M  ahota  L.  MNP.  and  183  belev 
L.  300.  The  vdoatioa  of  the  whole  U  L.  168,873, 
10*.  Sd.  Scots  ;  of  which  L.  1305.  4s.  3il.  belonged 
to  corporations,  and  L.  56,S57,  3«.  to  estates  held 
under  entail.  .\nd  in  the  same  year,  the  real  rent 
ot  the  lands,  as  ceturned  under  the  property-tax 
act,  was  L.  180,654,  5s.  9d.  Sterling;  and  of  the' 
houMn,  L.  ^90,  I5«.  Sd.  Sterling.  Thus  the  land* 
(CBt  of  the  wholo  county,  the  Laauncmiulr  hilla  in* 
eluded,  was  almost  a  guinea  an  acre.  In  1800, 
among  the  proprietors  were  10  noblemen ;  the  num- 
ber of  freeholders  who  vote  in  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber for  the  coimty  was  then  71,  and  lias  varied  from 
78  to  70.  The  nobility  who  have  seats  in  the  county 
are  tije  Ouke  of  Roxburgh,  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  the  Eari^  ol  Haddington,  Wemyss,  Hop«toun, 
Lauderdale,  and  DalhouiiOi  Iho  JLonla  Sinclair, 
Blantyrc,  and  Elibank,  Several  other  propriataia 
have  elegant  mansions,  whicli  tend  greatly  to  OCBft* 
ment  the  districts  in  which  they  arc  bitu»le. 

The  farms  are  not  generally  what  in  some  other  Fa 
p£rt»  of  Britain  would  be  called  large.  Their  average 
size  may  be  from  300  to  500  English  acres  over  the 
wbol*  of  the  arable  land,  but  enMllor  on  the  hoM 
aoih|»  and  larger,  perhaps,  on  the  inferior.  On  busd 
of  a  medium  quality,  900  acres  is  not  considered  a 
anaU  farm.    All  the  farms  are  held  on  leases,  com- 
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nionly  for  If)  or  21  years,  wliicb  do  not  oAen  con- 
tain any  covcnanU  that  arc  not  equitable  and  liberal ; 
t  xcept  that  here,  at  tfirriugliout  ihc  ri^n  of  Scotland, 
the  tenant  is  seldom  allowed  to  sublet  his  farm  or 
assign  his  lease,  or  even  bequeath  it  by  testament, — 
the  lieiiwtt>Imr  •occceding  to  the  ikrai  as  a  matter 
of  coorte.  though  not  lo  wo  stock  or  crop  upon  iu 
This  arrangeroent  has  often  been  complained  of  by 
both  parties,  tboo^li  In  few  cases  has  it  been  net 
aside   by  ni  i-.n  il    h^ti  i m  nt.     The  landlord,  on 
the  one  hand,  would  wi»h  to  oblige  tlie  tenant  to 
leave  to  his  heir-at-law  a  stock  sufficient  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  farm :  and  the  tenant,  on  the  other, 
desires  that  he  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
hit  loaae^  and  the  capital  he  may  have  inveatad  in 
ibe  improvement  of  his  farm,  without  any  other  con* 
dition  than  tlinf  the  possessor  shall  become  bound  to 
the  landlord  for  the  performance  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions ho  had  himself  come  under. 
Apicultnff.     Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people 
of  this  dittrici,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
yielding  a  greater  produce  and  higher  >«Bts  than 
perhaps  any  other  tract  of  e«irn1and  of  the  same  ex. 
tent  in  nn^'  part  of  Diirrrn  ,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  farmer  ami  the  hibomir,  each  in  hin  own  condi- 
tion, have  long  maintained  it  high  character  for 
knowledge  and  industry  ;  the  one  enjoying  the  fair 
profits  of  hb  skill  and  cnpiul,  and  the  other  the  re* 
ward  of  hk  useAiI  eervkas,  in  a  degree  of  independ* 
ence  and  oonibrt  which  ii  hr  from  having  been  ao 
geaeral  of  late  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The 
principal  object  on  the  low  grounds,  in  many  situa- 
tions almost  the  exclusive  object,  is  the  growing  of 
com ;  the  dryness  of  the  climate     thought  to  be 
less  favourable  to  grazing  and  cattle  crup<i ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lammermuir  district,  very 
litde  b  kept  in  pasture  for  more  tlian  one  or  two 
jtars.   The  general  rule  by  which  the  course  of 
cropping  is  regulated  is  not  to  take  two  crope  of 
corn  gucco  ^.  i  I ,  but  to  interpose  peas  or  heanf, 
with  cultivated  l.er bage,  commonly  rye-grass  and  clo- 
ver, on  the  cluy«;  and  turnips,  w  ith  the  same  sort  of 
herbage,  on  dry  loams  and  sandy  soils.    On  strong 
dayiia  clean  fallow  once  in  four,  aix,  or  eight  yearK, 
ie  oooriderod  iDdineiwable.   Jn  a  mk  yoara*  course 
oo  chiya,  a  difard  of  the  land  ti  onder  wheat,  whidi 
is  almost  universally  taken  after  the  fallow,  and  alfO 
after  the  beans;  the  order  being  fallow,  wheat,  herb- 
age, oats,  beans,  and  wheat.    C)n  inferior  clays  a 
tallow  is  made  every  fourth  year,  and  only  a  fourth 
(if  till.*  land  is  usually  under  wheat.    On  the  best 
dry  loams  wheat,  in  a  few  instances,  may  be  taken 
•very  second  year,  in  the  order  of  turnips,  wheat 
aown  in  winter  and  n>ring,  herbage,  and  wheat.  But 
tlm  severe  eoarse,  it  it  be  in  any  case  profitable  for  a 
number  of  years,  can  only  be  adopted  in  situations 
where  more  manure  can  be  applied  than  is  made 
ftom  the  produce  of  the  farm  itf^elf.    As  there  are 
no  towns  of  any  size  in  the  county,  and  few  or  no 
cowlMtrable  manufactories,  an  cjxir^  t^upply  of  ma- 
iMyw  eoald  only  be  peocwed  from  the  lime>wofks,  if 
it  wwB  not  that  nmefa  of  the  coast  land  is  pleotifiilly 
supplied  with  sea-weed.    TM',  article,  ns  ttcH  as 
lime,  is  therefore  used  to  a  great  and  most  beneficial 
It,  and  albvda  a  diliM  of  Aeili^  in  th«  culti- 
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vatjng  of  com,  without  deteriorating  the  soil,  wliich  Hsttfi 
does  not  exist  in  many  other  districts.    On  well  ma-  ""••^ 
nti^^rd  soils,  tiiour^h  HOt  of  th c  first  qualitv,  the  prO»  ^'<^ 
ducc  may  be  about  SO  busiiels  of  wheat,  44  of  oata, 
40  of  barley,  S7  of  beans,  and  from  1}  t*  g  ten  of 
bayat  ooa  cuttiog  the  Ei^iih  aan* 

Tbo  Am-oatvnnto  w,  with  eaiy  few  oaaepii—o.f^wJa. 
married,  live  in  eottagei  on  dw  farata,  and  are  paid  ^.-iti. 
altogether,  or  nearly  ao,  in  pradoce,  eadi  having  a 
cow  kept  for  him  throughout  the  year.  The  occa. 
sionai  labourers  reside  in  the  village,  which  arc  scat- 
tered over  the  county  ;  a  much  better  sititation  for 
men  who  depend  upon  several  employers,  than  if 
they  were  set  down  en  yntioMlar  Anui.  By  this  ar* 
lamgemrnt,  which  ii  conNnoB  to  several  other  part* 
of  »wtland,  the  laboorfaig  clones  in  agriculture  pos- 
&e<:;  all  the  advantages  ascribed  to  cottage  farms, 
without  being  exposed  to  those  evils  which  bMb 
theory  and  cxjm  r  rru  i  a.isure  us  that  a  general  l|a> 
tern  o(  cottage  farms  is  calculated  to  produce. 

Thobree&g  of  live  stock  is  almost  cooiined  toy^iML 
the  UnrneiBwr  dittriG^  which  ia  tioeked  dridly 
wIdiahbepoftbeLhiton  orUack-laeed  bi«ed.  Os 
the  low  grounds,  it  is  thought  to  he  mnrr-  profitable 
to  buy  the  animals  at  a  proper  age  lliau  to  rtar  them; 
horses  from  ihc  wck  <h'  otiand,  cattle  from  the 
north,  and  sheep  from  the  hiits  of  Tweeddaie  and 
Roxburghshire.  Generally  speaking,  cattle  are  kept 
only  in  such  numbers  as  to  convert  Ihe  attaw  into 
maniHr^  getting  a  few  tnmipe  along  with  it»  and  are 
coamonly  cold  in  spring  for  the  pastures  of  the 
•OU^ ;  and,  in  summer,  their  clovers,  except  what 
part  of  ttii  rn  IS  wanted  for  hay,  arc  fed  off,  'tell  as 
their  turnips  in  winter,  with  sheep.  Xh«  dairy  it 
nowhere  an  object  of  consideration' Im^OmI  the agqi- 
ply  of  their  own  dooeitic  wants. 

Haddingtoaahire  haa  tahao  the  lead  in  sestnd 

pociant  rural  improvements.   Lords  Belhaven   

Haddington,  early  in  the  last  century,  wrote  ueeful 
treatises  on  hu^andry  end  forests  In  1750,  the 
first  turnpike  act  for  Scotland  waa  obtained  for  re- 
pairing the  posr-road  through  it.  Wight,  one  of  its 
farmers,  who,  like  Arthur  Yooi^,  made  tours  for 
collecting  agricultural  information,  contributed  much, 
by  his  publkatioaa*  to  Jmpnita  the  ncacdeta  of  this 
and  other  porta  of  Seedond  {  and  MeAtle,  an  h^ 
nious  mcclianic,  first  brought  t^l(■  thra^fvinn-  mill  into 
an  effective  slate.  Yet,  in  this  f/autfn  county.  de-DiAcu. 
fccts  have  been  pointed  out,  or  admitted  to  exint  by 
some  of  iu  most  enlightened  farmers.  More  land, 
it  ii  alleged,  might  with  advantage  be  devoted  to 
gming:  tbe  drili  ling  of  com  might  be  Ibnad  f 
Idd  in  nwny  aitaaaom;  the  genatd 
bone  carts,  in  preference  to  single  horse  carts,  is  not 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  state 
of  their  roads;  and  a  great  part  of  the  cott.  Ltnd  is 
open,  or  very  indiffimatJy  incli^d.  The  farm  cot- 
tages, too,  are  not  only  very  inferior  to  tbooe  of  Bag* 
laad«  but  have  not  alwaya  kept  pace  with  the  in* 
praviement  of  the  other  Am  bai£fiDga.  To  tbete 
ire  may  add,  that  a  eoiMHB  of  about  4000  acra^bi>- 
longing  to  the  royal  biwgfa  of  Dunbar,  sceos  to  be 
condemned  to  pcryx  fust  pt(  ril'ty 

As  very  little  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  liad-T«iM,  at- 
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meree,  it  will  be  miffident  to  notice  theac  branches 
under  the  town*  wimt  they  arc  carried  on.  Hwl- 
J&agUm,  the  cotattf  towsj  and  a  rojal  burgfa,  ia  ai- 
toatod  on  tfae  Tjw,  mbm  milea  from  the  tea,  almoat 
in  tlie  centre  of  tile  lower  ^Batrict,  end  rixteen  mflea 

fust  from  Edinburgh.  Excepting  an  exttrisivc  dis- 
tillery, which  luw  been  rectrtly  erected,  it  has  scarce- 
ly itiiy  inaJiufiicturpd  which  find  their  way  out  of"  the 
county.  Several  trials  have  been  made  to  eMabltsh 
manufactor}',  and  a  few  othen  without 
ili  tnd^,  thoi^h  naaxhr  '^ii*>^  to  ■ 
ma^  actidBj  linnm  caMUanbb  ;  far,  in  it*  wtA' 
ly  market  held  on  Friday,  a  greater  quantity  of  grain 
is  sold  in  bulk  than  in  any  town  in  Scotland.  Some- 
times nearly  a  tiiousand  bolls  of  wheat  alone  (500 
Wincb^ter  quarters)  are  brought  tliere  for  tale  in 
one  day,  and  the  actual  aale»  in  bulk,  besides  what 
ia  sold  by  sample,  may  he  from  iOi)  to  8(X)  hcAh 
WMU^t  Tht'  »alcs  of  liarU'v,  uats,  pemi,  and  besn^, 
mi9  aim  eoasiderable ;  and  all  tiiat  ia  thiu  aold  ia  for 
ready  money.  A  great  part  of  it  ia  bougiit  fiir  the 
consurapt  rf  Edinburgh.  m-arkt-t  has  bt-eii 

ju*lly  cunsidcred  as  one  grciii  cttu.sc  of  the  prosper- 
ous state  of  tin  i^'riciilturf  of  tliis.  count_v,  nn  well 
m  tlie  pniu,-i}>al  support  of  the  town  itself;  and  yet 
no  provision  has  been  aads  far  the  aocrnnmodation 
of  eitiwr  aetlera  or  bimn;  As  cart*  loaded  with 
gniii  atandhig  orowdad  togatiiar  on  the  atreetai,  ex- 
poaed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  hardly  occeasible 
to  the  buyers  without  some  degree  of  danger.  In 
J81I,  tlie  town  and  paristi  of  H<uldington  coiiluinod 
a  populatiuu  of  4^70,  of  which  about  half  the  (ami- 
lies  were  returned  as  employed  in  agriculture. 

Dunbar,  another  royal  burgh,  and  a  sea  port,  ia 
attuatad  ua  the  ea«t  c'ua«tof  iim  COMHy  tt  ^ 
tinea  to  tfae  Flith  of  F«rtii,twreiihr-aeTan  miles  east 
fWmi  Edinbmfjli.  It  ia  a  i^aoe  of  great  antiquity, 
and,  with  Its  castle,  makes  a  C' H'^i  K  rnble  figure  in 
Scottish  hijitory,  havii^  been  the  ilitatre  ol"  many 
important  event*  before  Britain  whi<  united  umler 
one  sovereign ;  but  for  the  history  and  unUquiticx  of 
the  county  we  must  refer  to  Chalmera's  Calt  dunia, 
II.  Shipbuilding,  with  the  wiakii^  of  aail- 
doth  and  cordage,  fuuitderiea,  soap-woaka,  and*  Lt 
ita  vicinity,  apinniny  miUa  and  a  cotton  fiuitory,  ave 
carried  on  to  a  amall  extent ;  and  Dunbar  has  occa- 
sionally taken  a  share  in  the  northern  whale  fi»Iiei  y , 
the  herring  fishery  ako  cmnloyN  a  number  of  pcdiik- 
in  it»  season  ;  but  tlie  town  is  chicHy  suji))()rted  ln' 
the  export  of  com,  and  the  import  of  Uie  artidcii  r«- 

J[uired  for  the  internal  consumption  of  the  county, 
n  1811,  the  town  and  pariah  of  Dunbar  contaioad 
•  popidatiaB  of  naarijr  4000^  aadat  preaant  the  anm^ 
\m  la  stated  at  4500. 

The  only  other  royal  burgh  ia  North  Berwick,  a 
.sea-[K)rt  to  the  north  4  i  f  !)  nibar,  nine  miles 
from  Haddington,  and  t»  tfni) ti  from  Edinburgh, 
having  a  population  of  ubout  8CX),  with  very  little 
trade.  Kortli-Berwick-Law  u«  a  noted  land-mark  to 
oariners ;  two  miles  eastward,  on  •  high  rock  sur- 
mmdad  on  tlina  aidea  by  the  nm,  nt  the  ruina  of 
nmlattaa  CatUcfamalj  one  of  tha  atroRgbolda  of 
the  Houae  of  Douglas,  wnid»  «M  dcmolidwd  liy  the 
Covenanters  in 
Tlievi]kfM«N  TkMNnt,  PtoMtospma,  noted  Ar 
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its  salt-works  and  potteries,  and  formerly  fur  an 
oyster  iishery,  Onniiton,  CladaBBff,  Gifiwd,  Sal* 
toon,  Aberbdy,  GodMaaie,  Uoton  Bridge,  Diikton, 
and  a  few  others. 

Hie  Bass,  Craigleith,  Fidra,  Lamb,  and  Idris,  are  lHumk. 
isIetK  on  the  C(NI»t.  The  most  noted  of  these  is  (he 
Uass,  a  rixk  a)>out  a  mile  from  the  shori-,  a  mile  in 
cir<'uit,  and  itiaecessible  on  all  sides,  except  the 
south-west  It  has  a  spring  of  fresh  water  near  the 
•Mmmit,  aibr^  pasture  for  a  few  aheef^  and  i8  fre- 

qnentad  by  jneat  onmb«F»  of  «okii<fe«e  and  otlier 
aea  birds.   Tlie  ntaation  of  thia  amall  idand  oooa* 

sioned  it  to  be  at  different  times  a  mih'tar)'  station, 
a  state  prison,  and  a  place  of  resort  fur  pirate*,  down 
to  so  late  a  period  as  the  Revolution. 

Haddingtonshire  has  pro<luced  men  of  eminence  BmaiMai 
in  various  departments,  among  whom  the  names  of  M*** 
Cockbiu-n,  Fletcher,  Dalryranle,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Maitland  or  Lauuerdale  family,  are  con- 
qpicuoua.   Dunbar,  the  ]Met,  was  Itcni  at  Saltaoa  in 
1465 ;  Burnet  the  historian,  waa  five  yeorvrector  of 

the  s:<me  parish.  Blair,  author  of  the  Gravf,  and 
John  Ilonu-,  of  tl»e  trj.gedy  of were  mini- 
steri  nf  the  parish  of  .\thelstaneford.  GeorgeHeriot, 
the  founder  of  the  noble  charity  in  Edinburgh  which 
bears  his  name,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir ; 
.and  here  Bobcftaou  conpoaed  liis  Uittoqf  ^ Seoi-. 
land.  John  Knox,  the  reformer,  one  of  Ae  moat  ex- 
traordinary men  that  any  age  or  nation  hajt  prtxlu- 
ced,  was  bom  in  the  suburb.^  of  Haddington  in  1505. 
1'he  house,  the  place  of  his  birth,  which,  witli  a  few 
acres  of  land  a*ljoininp,  belongcvl  to  a  family  of  his 
name  till  lately,  i"  >>u\\  pointed  out  to  strangers. 

There  are  twenty-four  parisshes  in  this  county,  of  P«wiil»c». 
which  twenty-three  belong  to  the  presbyteries  of 
Haddiiigfem  and  Dunbar,  and  one  to  tlw  presliytcry 
of  Dalkeith.  These  presbyteries  malce  a  part  of  the 
syntxl  of  I,othi,'in  and  Twecddale.  The  poor  are  for 
tlie  iiKot  part  relieved  by  voluntary  contributions , 
and  ^^  here  assessments  have  been  found  necessjiry, 
Uiey  liavc  seldom  exceeded  2^  per  cent,  on  tlte  real 
rent,  and  this  is  paid  in  equal  moieties  by  the  land- 
lord and  tenant.  There  is  a  charitable  establish-  naritie»> 
ment  for  the  education  of  boys  at  Ptaaton,  which 
waa  fotindad  by  Jamea  Scbaw,  the  propritter  of  tliat 
estate,  who  died  in  1784 ;  and  anotlier  at  ftdtoun, 
for  the  some  and  other  objects,  thi'  work  of  HLshop 
Burnc  t,  who  bequeathwl  20,000  mei  k»  for  it  in  1 7 1 1 . 

file  county  nf  Haddinjrton  .M'ntLs  oiu-  incniber  to  ^•J*"""* 
rarliainent,  and  tlx;  tliree  burgltii  of  Haddington, 
Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick,  join  with  Jedburgli 
and  Lauder  in  elerting  anotlier.  In  1754>  tliepo- Popui»tw>n 
pidationj  aeooidiiig  to  the  returns  made  to  Dr  Wall- 
ster,  was  S9,7C9  i  and,  ia  1811,  it  waa  31,16^  be* 
ing  an  increase  of  about  4}  per  eait.  in  a  period  of 
5(i  ycar.-j.  The  numbers  given  by  the  writers  of  Sir 
John  .Sinclair's  Statiilical  Account  of  Scotland  denote 
a  decrease,  between  1 75.5  and  the  years  1 7!K)- 1 7i)7, 
ofJiS,  tlie  jjopniation  at  the  latter  perioils  being  only 
28,966.  We  annex  an  abstract  of  the  census 
taken  in  1000  and  1811.    See  Somerville's  ^amjr 

?f  Eaal-Lothign ;  Beaulict  of  Scoiland,  V«L  L; 
lentral  Report  of  Scotland;  PUyfair's  Drwrip^ 
lion  f^'  Scotland,  Vol.  I.;  and  Chalmers's  Caledonia, 
VoLlL  (*.} 
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a^^^iiriet  Hampshire,  or,  as  it  u  wmctiine^  called,  the 
mi  KzMnL  county-  of  So  ut  ii  a  m  pt  o.\,  or  of  Hants,  a  shire  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Brittah  Clwind.  It  m  bounded  on  the 
•■at  by  Surrey  and  Suaaex,  on  As  norCh  by  Betk> 
shire,  on  the  west  by  Wiltshire  and  Dor.^K't-hire,  antl 
on  the  south  by  the  sea.  lis  extreme  length  is  ."iS 
miles,  but,  owing  to  a  projection  at  its  south-west 
extremity,  its  mean  lengdi  u  not  more  than  44  miles, 
and  its  breadtli  .S9  miles.  Its  area,  including  the 
lale  of  Wight,  which  ia  at  tbe  extrane  pointa  US 
teika  long  and  IS  tmnd,  it  I6i5  aqatf*  nila^,  or 
1/>A|,R00  ttatdte  ttarae. 

Aocordinii^  to  di«  Tetania  under  die  popobtion  act, 

there  v;  1  r,  in  1811,  -1.4,2  *0  houses,  anrl  i45,080  in- 
hubitaiit  .  .1/  1  1  8,H.').>  males,  and  li2(),iJio  females. 
Tfie  jluiuIm  I  of  fiimilie^  was  50, 9H).  Of  these 
21,401  were  employed  tu  uKriculture,  I  S,024  in  ma- 
nufacture* and  trade,  and  11,491  in  neither.  The 
marriages  wen  SAIS;  the  males  baptized  were  4100, 
the  femaiea  40Sa  The  deedu  of  nudes  were  «897, 
of  females  2718.  That  portion  of  tlie  mhabitantt 
living  in  towns,  whow  popuktian  exceeded  1000 

souls,  wan  I  13,9''  ^• 

As  a  whole,  few  countjfs  in  England  are  superior 
t«j  this,  or  h.-ivu  a  less  proportion  of  uncultivatefl 
land.  At  the  western  extremity,  bordering  on  l>or- 
■etxhire,  a  small  portion  of  sandy  li«ith  is  scarcely 
productive  of  my  thing  but  afaeep>feed,  or  of  honey* 
A  eonaidenUe  trad,  extending  mm  Wlnehealer  to 
tlie  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  is  d<jwn  land, 
principally  used  for  ghec|>-pa.Htiir(-,  l)ut,  wlien  brought 
under  the  plough,  is  very  fertile  in  hurley,  turni|>s, 
clo\'er,  and  sanfoin.  AiutUier  portion  is  foreiit  laiod, 
including  the  New  Foreti  of  about  9^,000  acres,  but 
within  whoae  boundary  a  great  part  of  the  land  is 
highly  cultivated,  and  very  fertile.  The  abundance 
af  tiinbagr  tfaea  of  lam  diu>aiwieaa,  the  open  glades 
betweeiv  «d  dw  firitqr  «f  MSagt,  aa  well  q(  the 
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tree<<  as  of  tiie  underwood,  render  the  scenery  of  tibe 
district  highly  delightf\d.  The  oaks  are  Ae  priMi> 
pel  beanty  of  this  fimat;  tiiey  do  not  ynnr  to  a 
gieei  haiglit,  but  ewdl  to  line  dinmaiflmn  tlie 

trunk,  aiw  shoot  out  strong  crowed  branches,  which 
give  them  a  very  picturesque  appearanc«,  and  add  to 
tlieir  value  ;is  naval  timhpr,  by  being  well  adaptrd 
to  be  nse<l  ns  knees  for  siiips  of  the  largest  «i*e. 
The  beech  tree-!  ul^  grow  to  a  very  great  sise,  and 
oontrtbate  to  the  beauty,  as  well  as  the  profit.-t  of  the 
The  other  foresU  aare  ASce,  Hm,  and  H  W- 
estendnw  over  aboat  15j0OO  aaea*  of  iriudl 
nearly  one  Inin  bdanga  to  the  Own  H,  and  afllndt 
excellent  oaV.  timber  ;  and  Prrr  forest,  of  l6,000 
acres,  whose  timl>er  has  been  much  neglected.  In 
these  forests  there  are  abundance  of  deer  belonging 
to  the  (Jrown,  some  of  which  arc  annually  killed, 
and  distributee!,  according  to  ancient  prescription,  to 
the  various  officers  of  the  government  and  the  rvwal 
lioTiMehold.  The  greater  part  oF  the  county  is  tnoo* 
oed,  and  even  the  down-wids  are  aa  m  a  grant  maa- 
sure. 

Tlie  jirincijiid  rivers  arc  the  Itt  ln  n  forms 
a  part  of  tlie  cstiKiry  of  Sotithanipttjii  U  ater  ;  the 
Avon,  whicli  falls  into  the  sea  at  Christchiirch  Bay  ; 
the  Boldre,  which  empties  it^>eU  at  L^mington.  The 
Anton,  w  hich  falls  into  the  Tees,  leceiwawany  small 
brooks  bcibre  it  teaehee  Southampeon,  where  it 
isloet  in  that  arm  ofAeaea.  The  caawlB  oTthe 
county  are  but  tu d.  The  Basingstoke  ■was  In-j^in  in 
1778.  to  communicate  between  that  town  and  Ixin- 
(Inii.  h  is  3"  miles  in  length,  luid  tenuiiwtc!!  near 
(iuiltlford,  in  the  river  Wey.  which  folk  into  the 
Thames.  It  {laases  through  a  tunnel,  near  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  len^,  under  GrewcU  WSU 
near  Odihara.  It  was  not  completed  till  lTg4:  It 
ha<l  tlten  cost  I..  100^000 ;  md  the  toUa  an  not  yet 
auffictem  to  pay  the  intawat.  The  Andmar  cawd 
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WA«  br^un  in  17A9  nt  Huit  town,  and  tenninatasat 
"^."^^  Uwlbridge  j-nnd     UM>ful  to  ctmvey  co«1ji  and  other 

licav  y  i-onimmlities  to  the  centre  of  the  county. 
AgtiMiltiii^  The  soil  of  this  county  i«  vcrjr  rvtiauat  but*  in  «1- 
IBOM  every  ]Murt,  it  rtHU  on  «  cdcaMoat  sabMnl. 
'ITv  iiiilniiilt  are  f^erally  appropriated  to  breedinj^ 
nhet-)),  and  hence  the  ctilture  «t*  ttirnipi*  ha»  lieen 
nmtli  ("xteiidi'd.  After  the  tiiriii]i>  nrc  fed  on  tlie 
land,  barley  i*  UKualiy  mmn,  and  witti  it  clover,  or 
fJther  artificial  grani-seedii.  To  the  clover  auooeedl 
■omatimc*  wheat  or  o«t«,and  when  the  land  itaotne- 
what  haaviar  in  textnn,  anBaiianaHy  bena;  bat  !n 
few  parts  af  England  are  the  rotations  of  cropo  more 
diverrified.  The  averaifc  prinhice  of  com  on  these 
hi|;h  lands  i«>  nut  in>ire  tlian  1(>  biLtheUof  wheat,  J'.' 
of  barley,  and  oi'  i>«t»  to  tlic  iicrc.  The  plouyh- 
iiie;  i<  rtiiTiost  universally  ])erfori>ii-d  In  liorsci,  wliiili 
are  of  a  very  tsctdlttit  race.  On  much  of  the  stiflitr 
landa  tour  of  these  strong  horses  are  thought  neceA- 
aary:  but  on  l^btv  laotk^andwith  aiiqgic  whaalp 
•d  plough,  aometiiiiea  two  or  tiit«e  are  uwd,  and 
very  rarely  are  hameMed  abrwisit  of  each  other.  On 
.  the  higher  lands,  the  hay  for  winter  consumption  is 
irriicrnlly  made  from  "jtnfoin,  n  plant  which  pecu- 
imriy  tiourishes  wbtMi  Uu;  »ubM>il  i«i  calcareous.  It 
i»  laid  down  with  much  care  in  extirpating  all  weeds, 
and  ewy  other  description  of  groases,  and  will 
ifaaally  aantinue  for  ten  years  to  be  fit  for  mowing, 
flid  on  sotne  soils  it  has.  been  ftniid  to  laat  evoa 
twenty  years,  and  yield  abnndant  crnpa  of  hay. 
Tltere  is  no  part  of  En^^lantl  in  which  this  valuable 
(jr»tm  is  so  well,  or  mi  cxtonKivelv  cnltivatoiJ. 

Till'  mm  lands  on  the  lower  lev  els  of  the  county 
are  much  more  |iro<luctive ;  but  on  those  diatricta 
they  have  no  (Kcatton  for  sanfoin,  and  apamiy  lar 
davcr,  aa  their  rich  water  meadawa  Mpplytfiem 
walk  a  auAciency  at  hiy.  Soma  of  Aaaa  meadows 
«re  perhapa  the  most  valnable  of  any  lands  in  thia 
ieland,  and  are  managed  with  great  skill  and  atten- 
tion. Where  a  r.ijiid  sti  oam  of  water  can  be  pasfsed 
»»ver  tliuui  tlurinc  tlie  whole  winter,  it  seldom  be- 
come* frozen  ;  «n<i  tlie  crnx>te!<  ^'row  during  the  cold 
wemtlier,  so  as  to  lie  lit  for  pasture  at  an  early  period 
in  the  ipring,  befim  any  traces  of  vcgeMtian  apfMar 
in  the  anrraiindinf  flelda.  Thii  yaiiii||  gna»  ia  n 
liMviwMiftrtlwabeep,  when  no  Mhei  graen  And 

lato  lie  found,  and  mipjilies  them  to  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  it  is  laid  uji,  and  in  six  or  eight  weeks 
«  it  ift  fit  to  lie  mowed,  and  yields  modt  abundant 

quantititfii  W  \my.  I  here  ii  much  of  this  valuable 
de^rifition  of  land  in  the  fertile  valley  that  extends 
from  Overton  to  Bodbridge,  by  Stockbridge. 

In  the  aaatani  part  of  tlie  county,  bordering  on 
'Snny,  thaiiaateaxtautvehapplaiititiani^  the  pea- 
illloa  of  tvbldi  ia  equal  in  flaeontr  t»  thoae  hi  the  ad- 
joining villages  of  that  country  ne«r  Farnham. 
•  The  original  race  of  HampHhirp  slieej)  w  ere  while 
taced,  witii  honis  ;  hut  thi  [  im  been  noof\en  cr  1  - 
»ed  with  utiier  race**,  that  few  are  Icll  «f  an  unnnxed 
Iweed.  Moat  of  the  flacks  now  are  of  the  8outh> 
dawn  hind ;  thaj  are  ftond  to  be  more  beneficial, 
both  on  aeeanntaf  ihamipariot  ouality  of  their  wool, 
■ad  tha  tond—cy  to  fttlan  wMi  a  kaa  qnanti^  «f 
loai  4m  anp  a»liaw.  -TIm  cova  aw  not  nmch  «t> 
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te.'ided  to,  and  are  not  generally  of  the  best  kind.  Ha^ntnliir*. 
Tha  introduction  of  the  Welab  breed  ha*  aaade  -^^"^ 
aone  improvement,  but  there  la  nam  for  much 

The  breeding  and  Ikttenin?  pi?8  has  long  been  a 
most  importatit  part  of  Flan  ]  . 'nr.  liii>lmndry.  The 
Ijiicon  "frmn  tliem  is  the  ])riiK  ij<.ii  (Uniiml  fcMNl  of  the 
rural  iiiliahitants.  In  the  \  ieuiity  of  tiic  forests  they 
are  fed  on  acorns  and  beech-mast ;  and  those  so  fat- 
tened are  conaidered  the  Wst,  either  at  pickled  pork,  , 
or  when  eonvoted  into  bacon.  Theaven^^waiglit 
of  theaeanhaalaj  whan  deanad  fit  for  tUughlar,  it 
about  440  or  450  pomid^  bot  mafly  of  tiicm  weigh 
800  pounds. 

The  nianufat  tnres  of  this  county  are  neither  nu-  .Sfsira&iie- 
tDtrouD  nor  extensive,  except  tlio»e  carried  on  aitur**. 
Portsmouth,  for  w;irlike  purjxise.s.  Uesides  the  ship-  ^ 
building  in  the  royal  yard.  liuTf  are  many  v  essel;', 
both  for  war  and  trade,  built  on  the  River  Itchen  at 
JBaid(lar'a4ud,  on  tlw  lUvar  Baidnib  ^nd  on  the 
banka  of  Sovdianiptnn  Wator.  Tba  namAeturav 
of  their  wtuiUcn  giH>ds  upon  a  small  scale  is  carried 
on  at  Andover,  Homsey,  Alton,  and  Basingstoke. 
I'ajM-r  is  nuide  at  Ii>nnsey,  and  at  Overton.  Tlje 
miiU  at  the  latter  place  have  supplied  the  whole  of 
tite  thin  paper  used  by  the  Ibunk  of  England  for 
tlieir  Botes,  ever  since  the  reign  of  George  i.    Biqg.  , 
wood  has  been  long  celebrated  fur  the  eaedknoe  of  e 

etrong  beer  brewed  there;  but  the  qnanlitjr  hat 
declined  of  hrte  yeara.  On  the  aea  thoie  at  Lyming- 
ton,  and  on  the  island  of  H;iyling,  near  Havant, 
*onie  salt  is  made  by  the  e\aporation  of  ne4i-w«ter. 
The  qu.intitv  dejiends  on  llie  degree  of  heat  which 
prevaiio  during  the  summer  season,  h»  tlie  hr»t  |>art  ^ 
of  the  process  of  evaporation  is  performed  by  the 
heatof  tbe  tun  akne;  the  brine  i«  aAerwards  coo- 
v^ed  to  mm  pant,  and  the  process  completed  by 
artificial  heat,  which,  as  coals,  the  only  fbd.  are  dear, 
makes  the  whole  expenttve,  and  prmnl*  the  pi«> 
]>rietors  from  competing  With  the  nacthcra  manu- 

factures  of  sjilf. 

I  hc  i'oreign  comnurce  of  the  county  is  i)iconsi- (^gmpuK^,  _ 
derable.  Many  merdiant-shipi  re]Miir  to  I'ortsmouU), 
widt  alaraa  the  naval  arsenal,  and,  in  time  of  war, 
tMKf  priMt  l»re  carried  there  for  sale,  which  creates 
aoine  ortenriw  trade.  Sonthampton  tmportt  mudi 
wine  from  Portugal,  which,  before  the  intioductiao 
of  tlie  bonding  itystem,  used  to  be  depoaitad  in  the 
islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jeraey,  to  save  the  intercut  *  . 

on  the  amount  of  tbe  duties.  At  Chriat-Church 
there  area  few  vaaida  Ihtad  fer  the  Newfeundhnid 
fishery. 

The  most  populou-s  town  in  the  county  is  Ports- 
month,  which,  with  ita  adjuncts,  Peetam  and  Ooa-  - 
port,  wtdi  the  adjacent  v91a|tea,  eontataa  between 

fiflv  and  sixty  thousjuid  inhabitants.  The  fur  greater 
part  of  theiH-'are  the  tisniilies  of  officers  of  the  navy, 
.rnn  ,  and  niarinea,andoftbaaiaanali»  with  tha  va>  * 

riuus  artificerit. 

The  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  jK-rhaps  one  of  rialiaHMlli 
beat  in  the  world.    Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and, 
thercAm,  aa^  defended.   Tbe  approach  to  that 
anttancn  it  daftodcd  fay  batttriet,  that  can  cake  any 
al^bafiM  it  fMMhtotfw  fin  of  dwentlto,ntdia  ^ 
4  ^ 
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HunpduK.  twti  imrrdw'i'st  |niiiiis.    Tlic  <l«pth  of  water  u  suffi- 
w'^'^oent  for  the  largt^st  alupn,  aju\  the  intCTior  RprcMia 
out  into  an  extensive  bimin  of  »till  water,  in  which 
*  there  i«  room  for  »!!  the  British  fleet  to  anchor.  Tbc 

IjalCin  of  bujlcLju^'  :iu  ships  of  war  in  private  yanb 
.liM  laodl  iiH^CMwl  Uw  namlMr  of  afliAemaf  •ffijr 
ihtripticii.  The  mtm  mAWm,  — dmr.iiiiJriiig,  en- 
ble-nia!(ing,  and  partieolarlv  me  nialun|gr  of  blocJu, 
are  all  conducted  within  the  waJln  of  the  araena), 
which,  a«  a  whole,  is  «  irii^i  •'  to:  m -Jjing  com- 
bi  nation  of  vast  powers  »iiiiply  and  economically 
dirt  r  Cl'^I  to  11.1' .il  ])ur})v^e».  The  Gun-wharf,  Vic- 
tuailinff-office,  the  KiiigVinill,  and  luany  other  pub- 
lic bttildtngii,  merit  ratiier  a  detailed  description, 
than  such  brief  notices  aa  our  limita  allow.  One 
of  the  finest  objects  dtntending  on  the  naval  csta- 
^  UialoiMBt  ia  Am  hMBhif  fiir  liaL  and  wound«d  tet- 
BUB  It  Hubr.  .  UuSSjtatt  bt  length.  It  u  d{. 
▼ided  into  100  wards,  each  sixty  feet  long,  .-ind 
twentj.four  Inoad,  calculated  to  receive  twenty  pa- 

ten<lAiitsi. 

Southampton  i»  celebrated  for  the  l>cauty  of  its 
cnvirooa,  the  elegance  of  the  streets  and  buildings, 
and  the  purity  of  its  air ;  and  It  MUMh  frequented 
ftr  nit  water  bathing,  and  on  Meoont  of  «  dialjr- 
~  '   qpring  of  conaiaenble  npate.   lodw  «m* 
it  k  •  bImb  flf  ftihkmiWc  resort  to 
r       triili  to  mjoy  th»  iridM  01011;  the  pleas- 
ing scenery  of  the  Kew  Forest 

Winchester,  a  city  of  ancient  date,  has  fallen  to 
dc<  '  \  ,  now  dejx  inl-  on  its  being  the  county 
town,  tlie  see  of  tlie  bishop  of  an  extensive  dtocete, 
the  Ktation  of  his  courtJ>,  and  a  collegiate  place,  in 
whidi  many  youths  of  the  first  fiunilies  in  the  king- 
dom receive  their  plMakri  «dncation.  The  cathe- 
dnl  and  th*  eaalle  an  vmmbk  piUa  of  «iitiqiii^, 
AoBgh  Ao  ftrawr  wa«  rnndi  damtsid*  and  liM  M« 
tor  Mown  up  by  the  addbn  of  Cmawdi,  ttber  hb 
capture  of  the  city. 

The  anti  1  iltie,  of  this  County  are  \cry  nume- 
rous ;  tliey  are  to  be  contemplated  in  tin-  ruiiu  of 
numercni^  castles,  abbej'x,  and  ihattere<i  towers, 
whicli  add  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Calahot  Castle, 
Netlej  Abbey,  Hurst  Castle,  Porchester  Castle, 
■od  fieaulieu  Abbey.  Antiquities  of  more  early 
datoj  of  aiviont  Britkii  or  of  Aobmb  vrigm, 
am  oeatlond  orcr  iha  eaaaj.  The  numermts 
borrowa  are  aaeribed  to  the  former,  and  many 
vestiges  of  entrenched  camps  and  cutles  to  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  beauty  of  the  country  ha.1  attracted  lu  it  « 
greater  nutnlx-r  of  families  of  rank  .-\nd  fortune 
than  almott  any  other  county  can  enunicrntp ;  the 
bare  list  of  which  would  fill  a  page. 

The  towns  and  their  popuhrtton  ore  aa  follow 


•  Andover, 
Ringwood, 
Titchfield, 


Pordinffbridgc^ 


Btabopa  Waldiui, 

Havant,  -  .  • 
•  Christcburch, 

Hambledon, 
»  I'tieriifield, 


S.S9B 
5,269 
3,2«7 

S,641 

».SIS 

1^ 

l,8t4 

\.5S3 

1.495 

l.«»0 


Pottamottth  and  Portie«« 
flottthaniptonj  • 

Co«port, 
Winchester, 
Romsey, 
Famham, 


40,567 
9,617 

7.7S8 
(i.705 
4.897 


Two  members  are  returned  for  the  cnuatv,  two 
for  each  of  the  towns  acrked  with  an  asterisk,  and 
fiw  tho  aoiaUer  tmrna  of  StocUndge  and  WkiU  * 

The  Isle  of  Wigh^  a  part  of  Hampshire,  ia  notUbaf 

noticed  in  the  prececling  account,  because  it  is  a  di-W^^ 

vision  of  itst  If,  .iml  i-isu'.a'.'/il   r-Mii^  tin-  rest  of  the 
countv.    The  whole  i»  an  a^r iLiiltural  district,  and 
produces  most  abundant  crops  of  corn,  usually  e«-  . 
timated  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  times  a«  much  at  its 
inhabitants  consume.    It  is  almost  dJxided  into  two 
oqoal  parts,  by  the  navig^iia  (iver  Medina,  on  whidk 
•re  Bumy  vessel^  CUUvertaJ  ibIb  floating  tide-mill% 
ftr  gnnling  wImM.  Beaidaa  ita  Mmnkaal  p*t> 
dBcnona,  it  aflanls  tne  aand,  nnidi  naad  bj  the 
glass  makers,  and  a  white  pijie  day.    It  returns 
two  niciitbers  to  ParliAroent  for  each  of  these  places, 
—  Newport,  Yarmouth,  and  Newton.    The  towns 
and  popnlation  are,  Newpwt.  S855,  Cowea, 
Kide,  I60],  and  Hmding,  1^18.    The  whole pafB*  ^ 
lation  of  the  island  in  1811  was  i^.liO. 

See  BrayW  and  Britton's  Beauties  of  Emglmid 
md  Waltts  Drim'a  SLmortt  to  ike  JBoard  af  Agru 
CBftBfej  llOnei^o  mBolafar;  Hm^tkhr  Rtpm-  ' 
lory ;  Wanei'a  WdUt  Onpiyi 
ley's  l»te  tf  Wi^. 

HA\0\Tn,  a  kingdom  in  f  ; 
nn  electoriilc.  w  hose  prmcf«  ■  ^  r 
throne  of  (irenl  Britain.  I:  «  1- 
during  tJie  kte  war,  and  del  M-rr  l 
of  Prussia.  After  the  buttk-  vi( 
suroed  her  suthority  aver  it,  and  transferred  it  to 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  to  compose  .1  part  of  his  newly 
GMotod  fcme«i«n  of  WcatpboUBi  in  the  jwt  l«J4» 
thediiMlu&n  of  tfN  FraBehpoirar  ga^elMdithia  » 
country  to  its  former  sovereign,  in  1615  it  was 
increased  by  tlte  addition  of  several  dominioBa^  nd 
erected  into  a  kingdooi.  wWdl  «i0HWd  tlie  aoBie  of 
Tts  eapitAl  city. 

I$y  subMi-quent  treaties  w  tji  rnissla  and  Doti  ii  j  . 
mark,  which  exchanged  territory,  Hanover  tuw  bc-*""^  Liici 
come  a  wuppwt  dominion,  extending  over  1 4,720 
fogUsh  aqoaire  mile*.  It  lies  between  50"  IS'  and 
ftS*  54^  aotth  latitude,  and  60  58'  and  II*  5ii  e.^^t 
longitude.  It  ia  bounded  «■»  the  Berth  ligr  the 
Duchy  of  OMenburg.-the  Beiliwick  of  KtrnMltal. 
bclongnig  to  Hamburg,  and  the  moutli  of  the  Elbe. 
On  the  north-t-ast  the  river  Kibe  divides  il  from 
HoKti'iM  1  111  i.-liiiFL',  fn.  ii/riL;!  iiL'  tM  1  ), ■nil  1, ,  and 

irom  tiie  Dueliy  of  itleckl«nburg  dchwenu ;  maij 


1;  Won. 
(w.  w.) 

'I  iny,  lonnerly 
I  l  r.iisttl  to  the 
M  by  France 
over  to  the  King 
Jetta  France  re- 
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tbnt  it  has  tb«  nnall  torritorj  of  Neuhof  on  the 
'  ruht  bank  of  that  river.    On  the  east  it  u  boiUMl- 
ed  by  the  Priuaian  provioce  of  S«xonr>  and  by  the 
BnuumUk;  en  the  tovth  ktaachntbc 
^  ,arilMCMMl,«riMthtlie 


Lippes,  and  of  W'e-i^alia  ;  on  the  weit  4t  king-  Huiom. 
dotu  of  the  Netfaerlanda  i«  tiM>  boar  ^  ^  —  ~ 

ThiikiDBdiiio  todfvidtd  in  Hm 


Pkincipality  of  Knlenburg  •  • 
^  »  of  Gbttingen  •  - 
of  Grubenh^en  • 
of  Lunefaurff  -  - 
Coonty  of  Iloya,  with  Dwpboltc 
hovince  of  Bremen   .  «   >  . 

of  Oanabruck  -  -  - 
of  Hilfleshetm  •  -  - 
of  EaMt  Fricsland  •  • 
of  Bentheiro  1  •  - 
of  Hohiwtwn  mm. 


Kxient  in 


96,59s 
80,30<) 


191,060 

188,655 

li.'l,f<l(i 
15:7,522 
2i,.S(U 
6,680 


330,9*0 


C'aptolt,  and  timr  ' 


Gottingcn 
Eimbeck 
Lunebiurg 
Nienburg 
Stade 


908,160 

1,720,3«0 

l,l69,9So|o«nabriick 


I  lildesheim 
Etndieii 
Benth< 
Ilefeld 


ISS,62G  Bentheim 
S3,«00 


24,000 
8,970 
♦,990 

10,050 
S,4S0 
*.740 
9,S80 

10.6.50j 

10.9^ 
l,S8d 

6«o^ 


The  itio«t  coiisiderahle  places,  tx-side*  the  capitals 
of  the  province*,  within  the  kin^lnm,  and  their  re- 
flective populations,  are  Hameln,  5050 ;  Nordheim, 
'  SlOOi  MOndcn*  4500;  Oaterode>  4180;  Dttder- 
fltadt,  4100;  Ellifngerade,  $980;  KLuiadial,  7100; 
Uebzen,  2550 ;  Zell,  8^60  ;  Vtrden,  3520 ;  Alteii- 
bmch,  2320;  Pnppeiihurg,  'i2  ">0 ;  Goslar,  5670; 
Alfeid,  21(K)  I)  i  uirich.  VtiljO.  The  principali- 
tie»  of  KaJeiiburg,  fiuttingen,  and  Grubenhagen, 
and  a  part  of  Hildeahetm,  are  very  mountainous, 
.capecuUjr  in  tlie  aouthem  divisions.    The  other  pro. 

a  nut  df  diat  extensive  plain  wmch 
i«DueilMfM«f  theGctmni  Ocmh^  tnd 
m  the  fluntteia  cf  RiMu.  The  whole 
plain  is  a  xaiuly  nin\,  nesting  on  abed  of  graiiitc,  and 
IS  generally  sterile,  ext-ppt  on  the  bMiks  of  the  vari- 
OU1  rivers  that  water  it,  or  ucnr  the  citii'^i,  where 
Cultivation  has  improved  it  by  artiiidai  means,  i'he 
most  fruitful  part  of  the  kingdom  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  and  near  the  German  Oocan*  where,  as  in 
HoUmd,  rioli  ntnadnws  sn  nNwrveil  ftwn  betng 
iwwued  in  water,  by  broad  dikes  and  deep  ditches, 
OiMMtnictod  and  kept  in  repair  at  a  great  expence. 

The  most  remarkable  mountains  are  tha.se  of  the 
Hartz  Forest,  thr€*-fifth«  of  whicli  are  in  this  king- 
dom, and  two-fifUis  in  the  Dui-liy  of  Brunswick. 
These  mountains  are  not  a  part  f»f  my  chain,  but 
rise  fipom  a  plain  in  a  groupe  by  themselves,  the 
*  ^jBi>»t  poinls  of  which  are  OMrlrm  the  centrob 
The  nuM  b  dbtnit  eighty  miles  In  icngdi  turn  east 
to  west,  and  about  twenty-eight  In  breadth  from 
north  to  south.    The  highe«st  pointi,  and  their  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  Uruchberg,  .'^OSO  fet  t ; 
Womiberg,  2880  feet ;  Achtennanshblie,  illo  feet ; 
the  little  Winterberg,  2684  feet;  Kahlenberg,  S180 
Ibet;  and  the  RawmSabwy,  I91 5  feet  These  moun- 
ttine  are  wholfy  eovored  with  forests.    On  their 
faww  tidaa  the  treat  are  of  the  dectdooaa  kinds,  bnt 
•«  the  MiiiiBiia  ai«  exchaivdy  pinea.  Tbew  monn- 

tains  abound  with  riiiiit  r;ils  of  ulnut't  fvery  kind, 
and  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is 


either  in  mining,  or  in  manufacturing  the  iron  and 
copper  into  (tomes tic  utenstU.  Some  of  the 
and  manufacturing  towns,  as  Klausthal,  AndNaa* 
berg,  Ceiler£skl,  and  several  otban,  are  ftam  1700 
to  1900  ftat  abovt  lihe  levd  of  the  na ;  Mid  dieir  po. 
pulation  would  suffer  most  sevrrciv  frrtm  the  cold 
of  thf  severe  winters,  but  for  the  abundance  of  botit 
wood  and  funsil  coal  with  which  thev  are  supplied. 

The  w  hole  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  <lip«  to- Riraik 
ward-s  tile  ixirtli,  and  the  courses  of  all  the  rivera 
are  in  that  direction.  These  are,  Jtrst,  the  Elbe, 
which  borders  a  large  part  of  the  dommion,  and  re< 
Gdvea  into  it  the  Glint,  wbid^  fiaaa  in  the  province 
of  Lvneburg;  the  Aland  and  the  Jeetxe,  which  ' 

come   out   of    I'rUHsia,  pnff  arr  n.:;virrriM,;.  l>pf',rr.-  llipy 

terminate  in  the  Elbe  ;  tijc  Jluitiiau,  winch  lM'<:(jme'( 
navigable  at  Luneburg  ;  the  Krte,  which  is  naviga- 
ble to  Buxtehude;  the  Ltihe,  navigable  to  Hom« 
burg ;  tile  Schwinge,  by  which  vess^s  reach  Stade ; 
the  Oste,  which  passes  Harburg,  and  ia  navjgibla 
to  Kirchosters ;  and  tlie  Medero,  wMdl  nuMthfoui^ 
the  land  Hadeln,  and  admits  large  vessels  as  high  as 
Ottendorf.    Second,  the  Wwier,  which  enters  the 
dominions  of  Hanover  at  Miii  nii  n  l  eing  there  form- 
ed by  tlie  junction  of  the  Fiuda  nud  the  Werra.  It 
is  navigable  for  barges  frmn  the  spot  at  which  tta 
name  commences.    It  receives,  in  its  course,  the 
Hamel,  the  Aller,  the  Ocrtse,  the  IJne,  the  BcStme, 
the  £ytber«  the  Wihiiiiie,  the  Leaum  (formed  far  the 
thnefltraaMrltodbui,  Wirtie^and  Worpe),  theCireMe 
and  the  Hunter ;  all  of  which  are  Hanoverian  rivers,  ** 
and  continue  their  united  courses  tiD  thpy  arc  lo<;t 
in  the  Ocrman  Ocean  near  Bremen.    Third,  the 
Ems,  a  river  rising  in  the  i'ruMian  provinct-  of  West- 
phalia.    AfVer  entering  Hanover,  it  receives  the  wiu 
tcrs  of  the  Aa,  the  Has*,  the  Else,  and  the  Lcda. 
Before  reeehin|^tbc  tea,  it  (alls  into  the  Dollart  near 
£nden»  whidi  m      principal  sea  port  in  the  tang* 
dam.   The  veesel*  belonging  to  this  port  trt  Aoat 

270,   atift  their  tonnnp-p  !Mt<<.     There  ar« 

equipped  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  upwards  of  hily 
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wbith  an  emplajwl  in  the  bmng^Amy, 
'and  tutadly  take  and  cure  fl«m  t9fi00  to  14,000 

Ions  of  that  fish  annually.  Fmrth,  the  Vccht,  a 
rivi-r  of  short  course,  rininff  in  the  Pruuwnn  province 
(if  Wi'stpluili.'  l  f  'Tiniiiittinp  in  the  Zu)  der  Sea. 
Its  jiriiicijMil  importance  is  tlerivetl  fr<His  a  navigable 
canal,  which  commencea  at  the  city  of  Miinrter,  and 
ia  the  channel  at  aome  trade  thrmigh  the  Vecht  to 


Hur.il  Ke*. 
mmy. 


Though  Hanoffcr  {■  fene«a%  a  Mndjr  aoiU  k  has 
Rome  iinuill  ft«sh  watar  lakei.   The  Dumnienee,  in 

Diepholtz,  Is  about  twelve  milen  in  circuit  The 
Steinhiulernieer,  in  the  province  of  Kalenburp,  is 
alKJUt  lour  miles  lonp  and  two  broail ;  and  tlie  Dol- 
lartj  la  the  mouth  of  the  Em«,  which  m  rather  an 
Mtuiafytban  a  lake,  i*  twelve  miles  acroM.  The 
onala  are  all  of  ihoet  aonne.  The  Bmae^  canal, 
demfned  to  imhe  die  Fiannne,  die  Oale,  and  die 
Sihwlnpe.  is  not  complete<l ;  nor  is  the  Treckschuit 
canal,  intended  to  (»nnect  Witmund  witli  Aurich. 
The  I'appenimrg  canal  ia  unlj  navigable  A«m  the 
Ems  to  that  city. 

Though  considerable  variations,  in  conformity  to 
the  different  nature*  of  the  soils,  occtir  in  the  hus« 
bandiyof  Hanover*  yet  it  nuty  be  generally  describ* 
ed  a«  at  a  very  low  standaid.    The  land  nUMtly  be- 
longs either  to  the  king  or  to  the  nobka,  as  tonia  of 
the  w)il.  who  have  under  tlieui  a  sjM'i  ie'f  of  ten«iil'( 
called  bauer«,  luiving  tlie  use  of  khihII  portions  of 
land,  under  many  and  various  feudal  c(jnd'.tions. 
Theie  bauers  pay  little  or  no  rent  in  n^oney,  but 
render  the  lord  a  stipulated  numlx  r  of  days  work 
hi  aeed  time  and  barveat  on  hia  tlwneane  lands, 
or  fp^e  Un  a  cm  tain  proportion  of  the  proceeds 
of  their  cro])s.    In  most  instanees  the  lords  have 
tlie  right  of  p^iiiture  for  their  cattle  over  the  whole 
land,  anil  are  tlie  proprietors  of  must  of  the  sheep 
and  cows.    There  is  an  exception  to  this  mode 
■of  holding*  called  the  mryer  Ian',  but  it  extends  over 
•0  small  a  portion  of  tlie  kingdom,  as  not  to  merit  a 
detailed  notice  of  it.   The  rotation  of  crops  usually 
fidlowed  in  Hanover  it  first  a  fallow,  on  which  the 
land  IS  cultivated  to  potatoes,  peax,  or  flax;  then 
follows  winter  com.  eitlu  r  rye  or  w  heat,  but  cliietly 
the  former,  aiul  to  them  svuceeds  sunmier  corn, 
either  barley  or  oats,    .\s  the  fields  are  usually  di- 
vided into  small  portions,  like  many  of  our  common 
fields  in  England,  and  the  larger  divi^ona  muat  all 
be  cnltivated  alike,  though  beiongiiv  to  diSierent 
occupiers ;  and  as  die  eouTM  that  haa  prevailed  from 

tinu-  inuncmorin}  mti«t  he  continued,  tliere  is  little 
or  no  room  for  imjirox  euicnt,  and  little  encourage- 
ment for  su|u'rior  knowledire  or  (greater  ncti\ity. 
Such  is  the  bad  state  of  cultivation,  ilmt  tlie  mcrcttiie 
of  grain  is  not  estimatctl  to  exceed  four  for  one  of 
the  quantity  aown  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  breeding  and  Attening  of  cattle  ia  a  branch  of 
runl  economy,  confined  to  particular  portions  adapts 
cd  to  that  purpose,  and  is  in  the  same  backward 
state  as  the  agriculture.  Hv  the  latest  enuuu  riition 
of  the  live  .stock,  which  was  prevuiuK  to  some  pro- 

vJnws  v/tWifiOO  eeres  in  extent  beii^  added  to 


there  were  SM^SOO  hoTNS ;  674>8a6kMdarb«tn^  H«iMa 

cMde ;  1,540,79*  riieep  and  landM ;  15,7«8  rata 

kids;  IT'),*)?*  swine;  and  14f)8  ajise*  ana  mule*. 
.Mucli  of  the  heath  land,  especially  iu  the  province 
of  Liinebur^,  is  usod  for  no  other  purposte  but  that 
of  rearing  bees  for  tlie  sake  «if  their  honey  and  was. 
The  hives  are  transported  in  waggon^  at  Ae  \ 
mencement  of  the  apring,  to  those  moi 
ootmtriet,  where  the  flowers  bloom  early,  and  are 
afterwards  brought  back  when  the  heath  flowers  are 
fit  for  them,  and  remain  till  the  proper  time  for  tak- 
ing the  contents  of  the  liives.  Lar^re  numbers  of 
geese  are  also  kept  by  the  hauen  oil  tlie  moii^  »itiui- 
tions;  their  flesh  n  salted  for  winter  domestic  con- 
sumptitm,  and  tlieir  feikther«  are  preserved  for  sale. 
These  two  sources,  affording  wax,  honey,  and  ien> 
there,  yield  the  principal  diiposable  produiie  of  sane 
of  die  provinces. 

The  manufactures  of  Hanover  iire  very  numerous,.Mia«6t. 


but  none  of  them  extensive.    Excvpt  linen,  liuui""* 
yarn,  .".nd  d(imi-slii'  ulciisil.s,  few  of  ihtin  .1  fiord  a 
i>urplu!»  ht.'yond  the  home  consumption.    The  linen 
is  of  four  kinds :  First,  tliat  Called  HauttkimraHfl,  or 
household  linen^  the  making  as  well  as  use  of  which 
is  to  be  met  witli  in  e%'ery  fimiily.   Secom^  a 
course  kind,  tliat  called  the  LowenlleiMcn.  Thinl,  the 
fine  1  inen,  which  is  only  made  in  some  of  the  cities  to  a  • 
sniiill  extent,  and  almost  wholly  con.fumed  by  the 
richer  faiuilies  of  tlie  kingtloiu.    Fourth,  sailcloth 
and  hempen  Unen,  which  is  principally  made  in 
East  Friet«lan<l  and  the  Duchy  of  Bremen,  and 
which  is  mostly  aold  for  foreign  consumption. 
sides  the  linen  yam  Used  in  the  h«aoe  fabrics,  a 
peat  quantity  is  spun  fer  foreign  trade.  Spinning 
IS,  indeed,  tlie  constint  (operation  of  almost  all  the 
femiil«'s  in  the  vilUgtii  during  tlie  long  nights  of 
w  inter.    The  spinning  of  coarse 'm  oul.  jnd  making 
it  into  doth,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  linen, 
occupiee  a  oonsideruble  portion  of  the  indu&uy  of 
the  peasantry,  and  furnishes  them  with  "'^''•"ig 
fhnn  the  produce  of  dietr  own  lands ;  besides  ditse, 
tliey  spill  cotton,  and,  mixing  the  yarn  with  that  of 
linen,  manufacture  dresses  fur  tlie  females  and  tiie 
youn;zer  jwrt  of"  their  I'.unilies.    The  i«tt>ckinc*  they 
wfar,  vthtthff  uf  linen,  cotton,  or  worsted,  are 
usually  made  at  home.    In  some  parts  of  tlie  coun- 
try much  oil  is  naade  from  linseed    Coarse  pottery 
wiu-e  is  made  in  many  parts.  Plaper4ni]b,  whioi 
supply  abent  801,000  ream  arniuaUy,  are  rM  iidl> 
cient  ibr  dte  name  consumption.   In  the  dtias 
woollen  cloilis,  >llk  goo<L,  cotton  of  various  kind», 
hats,  hosiery,  buap,  and  leather,  ure  manufactured. 
The  principal  branches  tliat  employ  much  capital, 
are  the  breweries  of  Hanover,  Embe^k,  aiui  Goslar. 
and  the  corn  distilleries  which  are  to  be  found  ia 
all  tlie  citiea.   The  former  o£  these  are  eufllHing  a 
gradual  dedensioii,  whilst  the  latter  ate  as  rapidly 
mcreasing. 

The  productions  of  the  mines  Q^urally  foUow"^^ 
those  of  .'li^'ri culture  and  manufiMtKres.  HiMeyisU 

atuiuaUy  as  follows : 


Did 


lOOgle 


H  A  N  0  y  E  K. 


'Silver,      •      •  ^ 
Copper,      •      >  • 
Loul,       *      .  . 

JMII(  m  m 

ZhsC,  m  m  m 

Vitriol,  whU^p  Uae>  tni 
Solphur,      -  > 

sat, 

FouD  00*1, 


94^KW  nark^  vahied  aft 
1404lniiid. 

41,949  do. 


410,436  ijs 
44,928 


182,913 

2987 
1289 
ISUO 

4lS9JS¥i 


do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


{valued,  including  the  inbour  ol'  wh«l? 
it  mmnfactiivcd  at  tlM  xoinet,    j  *«*>!f*7 


The  prices  st  which  the  cammodities  arv  cKtimat- 
ed  are  uiuse  which  they  are  worth  at  the  nuii«»,  l>«> 
fore  any  expence  of  carriage  luw  been  incurred. 

A«  may  he  <(nppoMed  from  the  small  quantity  of 
surplus  {ircKluctioii,  the  trade  of  Hanover  cannot  be 
extaaavB.  Tfae  prtncipoi  port,  £mbdcn«  hu  Mine 
export  and  hnpovt  trade ;  but  from  die  itote  of  die 
roads  between  that  place  and  the  innn-  pupulou* 
parts  of  the  kingtlom,  more  of  its  tr<ide  ]>aitdca  Uiruugli 
Hamburg  ami  Hremen  than  through  that  city.  Be- 
tides the  more  considerable  articles  made  Arum  Hax, 
Iti  honey,  wax,  feathers,  and  krge  quantities  of  tim- 
ber, are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Hope, 
rape-seed,  oil-eakc,  fruit,  hams,  and  sausages  finm 
aliM  artidea  of  exipoirt  of  mall  aaoount  In  vefv 
fruitful  years  »ame  com  is  exported,  but  in  genenu 
the  coii.siim I ifiiM  I  is  I'ljiuil  to  tlic  jiriKlucc-  The  im- 
ports connsi  jiriiicip;illv  of  wim-,  cofTte.  tia,  sugar, 
indigo,  tolmfco,  .111(1  a  tVw  innmifHctiireil  articles, 
which  are  consumed  by  the  riciier  €l48i«c».  A»  tlte 
to  the  greet  fidrs  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort 
through  Hanover,  tha  tnuHt  of  good*  tbeae 
tea  pNtty  Urge  coomuaiiaattBde,  and  give  eBa> 
ployraent  to  many  waggons,  horses,  and  men,  a« 
weU  as  to  the  barge  owners.  The  exports  and  io- 
portK  nearly  bal.tnce  eiicb  other,  and  tne  amoiUit  cf 
neither  eJtcctiil  L.  500,000  Sterling. 

The  government  of  Hanover  it*  a.  monarchy,  whose 
king  is  the  possessor  of  the  Uirune  of  Great  Britaini 
Before  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  iht 
doBUQiona  cwmiiiitBd  of  varioaa  portioiU!i  the  Micec^ 
rioti  to  iHiich  was  ngolated  by  anciem  and  diferent 
usages  :  but  at  that  epotli  the  w  liole  was  mailc  sub- 
ject to  the  smui;  law  ul"  succcssiun,  and  the  diil'ereiit 
parts  cannot  be  hencefortli  dividctl.  In  caNC  the 
present  family  should  becotne  extinct,  tlte  lieir  ot' 
the  house  of  Brunswick  is  to  succeed  to  the  sove- 
reignty. The  monaroh  ia  deemed  to  be  of  age  when 
18  yean  old.  Dminy  ■  minority,  the  states  of  the 
khigdam  are  gwodiaiu,  unless  the  oaaa  ia  provided 
fbr  by  the  predecessor.  The  long  baa  ne  whole 
ejicctitivc  jKjwer, — the  appointment  of  officers,  ci- 
vil, military,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power 
is  enjoyed  jointly  with  the  assembly  of  the  sLiles. 
This  assembly  consists  of  102  deputies,  chosen  tor 
the  three  bndie«  of  tlte  dei^y,  die  nobility,  and 
the  eilies.  Those  who  aie  supposed  to  r^resent 
elc^gy  are  naminated  by  toe  dteptera  of  the 
aaeidariaed  religions  foundatioos;  the  nobility 
ehoese  their  d^Mities ;  and  the  magistrate*  m 
the  cities  select  theirs,  hi  a  country  wlu  rt  larcely 
any  ssen  of  much  information  are  to  be  found  out  of 
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the  jirivileged  il.i.sse-.',  it  is  not  furprising  that  nejtilv 
all  the  deputies  nthould  be  diuai«n  lioui  them.  The 
ministry  are  supposed  to  have  the  nomination  of  the 
greater  numbor  of  the  members,  and  three-fourths 
of  them  have  plaoas  under  the  crown.  The  ddi- 
bentiaiM  alc  leenitt  and  the  result  of  then  only 
known  by  tihe  laws  they  promulgate.  The  mem- 
bers, lUiring  their  hittiiig.s,  are  allowed  Mjine  pa\-. 
Thoisa  who  resiile  in  the  city  of  Hanmi  r  iia\  e 
two,  and  thom-  who  couk-  fmm  otluir  place^  lia\e 
tour,  rix  dollars  daily  i«ubsit)t«nce  money.  I'lie  ad- 
ministration of  the  executive  part  of  tlie  government 
is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  u  prince  of  the  royal  £»- 
mily,  with  the  title  of  Governor-General,  and  c  sa- 
lary of  L.  5500  Sterling.  He  ia  assisted  by  various 
nunisters,  forming  a  calAicUOouDcil,  who  admini- 
ster, at  the  head  of  respective  boildai  die  difccnt  * 
branches  of  the  public  busine^. 

The  finances  of  the  kiiigdum  are  not  stated  to  the  PfTqnfi 
public,  and  therefore  caiuiot  be  accurately  known. 
The  revenue  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  one 
iniUim  Sterliiig,  of  which  a  little  niotetfMiiL.JSOO,OQ|p 
ia  derived  from  the  patrimonial  catataa  of  tfae  king, 
who  is  by  far  the  largest  land<ow»er  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  the  remainder  is  drawn  by  taxation.  The 
taxes  are — a  land-tax,  producing  L.170,000  ;  a  lax 
on  food  cuu«umed  in  tow  and  cities,  L.20,00<> ;  a 
tax  on  brewing  and  distilling,  L.(i7,000 ;  on  salt, 
LAOfOOO ;  on  stamps,  L.5UU0  ;  on  imported  goods, 
LJ8,000 ;  and  a  projper^andparaooal  Um,  1*4)8,000. 
Tbia  can  only  be  an  apptoximalkm  toaocntaey;  but 
it  it  certain  mat  die  taka  produce  less  than  the  do> 
niaiii.s.  The  estati  »  of  thi  king  and  of  tlie  nobility  • 
were  formerly  exempt  from  many  oi'  these  taxes, 
but  now  all  are  alike  liable  to  thein. 

i'he  uatiuiial  debt  of  Hanover  i»  about  three  years  Debts, 
income,  or  somewhat  more  tlian  L.3,000,000  Ster> 
ling.  A  part  of  this  was  owing  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  coimtry  by  France  ;  but,  during  the  pe- 
riod they  were  in  poseeteion,  it  waa  mudi  incraatad  j 
and  the  preparations  made  ftr  war  when  Bornqparte 

returnetl  from  Flba  (•ause<l  a  fartluT  augmentation, 
i'he  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  jii  r  (i  nt., 
and  tile  debt  has  b«en  chiuinislud  williiii  tlie  last 
tour  years.  It  is  almost  w  holly  ow  ing  to  the  sub- 
jects of  die  kingdom. 

The  regular  force*!  of  I  I.-uiover  amounted  to  12,940  p«gg||. 
men  and  officers,  but  tiiey  are  undergoing  a  redttfr 
tion,  which  is  intended  to  briqg  than  to  less  than 
8000  for  e  permanent  pence  establishment.  Hie' 
militia,  or  landwehr,  have  liitluiio  been  18,000  ; 
but  they  are,  like  the  rcgularii,  graduaiiy  reducing. 
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aiul  will  bo  fixe<l  at  alxmt  iwo-tluids  thjit  number. 
Hauover  hm  no  naval  force,  excupl  a  single  brip  of 
war,  moored  off  the  city  of  Stade,  to  enforce  the 
taiht  viiich  all  merdiaot  vends  puaing  up  the  Elbe 
to  p»jr,  «nd  wbiA  mmnOU  to  AeM 

MvUOuy      TlwjiidiGin7ay«(ein  of  HnMrferlavery  co^ 

cated.  Manj'  of  the  inferior  judges  and  nMigi«tratea 
are  appointed  by  the  proprirtors  of  particular  e*- 
tate«;  and  many  of  those  nominated  by  the  king  are 
rather  by  hit  jirerogatiN  c  as  owner  of  Mtme  estst^H 
than  as  the  monardi.  Some  of  the.'ie  juriwliclions  are 
*  8mall,  but  yet  ha\  e  the  power  of  life  and  death.  An 

attempt  is  now  making  to  giinpUfy  and  a«aimilate 
the  udminiilration  of  juatice  in  the  different  pro* 
vtiMn,  •niMig  wiiidi  there  b  confiderable  variation. 
It  niujA.  howerer,  be  a  worit  «f  tMH^     the  iiA>> 
bitanta  are  much  attadiecl  to  their  Iwal  cuateaM.  A 
court  of  appf'iil  at  Zi'll  lias  extensive  jMAvcr,  and  it  Is 
intende*)  to  inrrea><!  its  authority  by  ivllouing  all  the 
I'ViV  Lii  I  s  to  have  recoorst"  to  it  for  finiil  judgmentfi. 
Mif^.        Ill  Hanover  there  i*  not  nu-n-Iy  toleration,  but 
equal  ertabliahment  to  the  three  (  liri^tian  »ects  of 
Lutheran^  Cetholica,  and  Reformed  ;  end  the  snuil- 
ler  nect'  of  MeiMRUte»>,  HernhutherK,  at  1  i  r  i  i  rs,  en- 
joy perfect  pralcctMO.   The  mcnibcrt  of  the  Lu- 
theran oattnmnity  •uKNiot  to  l/aojOOO;  the  Cif 
tholicB  to  160,000 ;  tlte  Reflmned  to  9MNN>J  Ab. 
remainder  comprise  Jew*  and  the  wneller  GliriB'' 
ti;in  eonimunidcs.    The  Lutheran  t  hurch  is  regu- 
lated by  luperintendents,  who  resemble  bishops, 
but  are  asaisted,  aiid  somewhat  controlled,  hy  the 
con»i«tone«.  The  aeat  of  these  is  in  Hanover,  Stade, 
Q^abriich,  Hildedteira,  Aurich,  and  Hohnatein. 
The  Catholics  are  divided  into  dinceftefi,  and  heve 
bishops  at  Osnabnich,  HMeibelBi,  nnd  Hegerthutg} 
end  the  pnmpoce  cf  MavpeD  and  EhnabohiiaB  ave 
^  under  the  apiritiMMiiriamotiaii  of  Ab  Ptnuian  Bi- 
*   shop  of    iinster.  The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  are 
united  in  some  of  the  consistories,  and  the  trifling 
"      differences  in  their  fnith  and  modee  ef  wonl^p  an 
easily  c<wnpr«niise<l  or  rettmciled. 
ftilwaliiMi        The  nu'itns  of  education  are  very  amply  provided 
for  all  classes  of  the  cnmmunit) .    Each  village  has 
a  schoolmaster  for  gratuitously  teaching  the  poorer 
inhabitants ;  all  of  whom  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writillg,  and  the  cotmnon  rules  of  arithmetic,  ni 


the  capital  tbei*  U  •  Um  inetttntioo, 
for  die  tnidoD  ef  the  paraoiial  schoolmasters.  In  aiO 

the  cities,  and  many  of  the  towns,  are  nymna^iuins, 
in  which  classical  and  elementary  instruction  is 
peiised  on  very  moderate  terms.  The  UniverNitv  of 
Gcittingvn,  established  by  King  George  IT.  in  17>s  t., 
han  be«n  greatly  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  it^ 
profwsors  am!  the  number  of  its  pupils.  Owing  to 
jtnmic  turbulent  conduct  of  the  utter,  their  num- 
ber haa  been  reduced  from  1200  ~to  800,  nana  of 
whom  are  either  subjects  of  Hanover,  of  Heum  Om> 
ael,ararBniiia«kk.  The  Itbnurv  behn^giqg  to  the 
onirernty  it  admirabty  condttctea,  and  coMiata  of 
near  .iOO.txX)  volunieN.  There  is  a  valuable  chemical, 
rnecli.niical,  and  pliilosophical  appaiatu*;  an  astro* 
nomic  il  (ibser^'utory  ;  and  dissecting  rooms  for  sur- 
gical and  veterinarj  studies.   The  imiverMty  ia  go> 


vemed  by  its  own  magistrntes,  and  the  profesf.Tr^  liiD»»w. 
may  publish  what  works  they  please,  without  a  pre- 
vious  ceniurate  being  exercised. 

The  presa  in  Hanover  i»  not,  however,  uore« 
iU}  liwk%  eicej)t  thohc  of  the  Gilttingen 
f  muat  be  cxanuoed  <md  litonwd  berare 
iwUIcalien;  but  the  oeiM«r*  are  verj  Hbend  in  Ae 
cierdae  of  their  duty,  and  seldooi  suppress  anj  «Potka, 
hoiwever  contrary  to  established  opinions,  if  they 
are  unmixed  with  slander,  invective,  or  person- 
alities. There  is  uo  law  in  Hanover  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  V  '  h  iwever  obnoxiinm,  tliat  ^ 
is  publiahad  in  other  part.t  of  Oeruuuiy,  or  in  turetgii 
oountriaii 

The  poor  are  provided  for  wholly  by  voltmtaijr  f^.^ 
^.        ihich  are  made  from  house  to  hoaae 
k  Tbcj  ««  in  a  grcait  degree  anp% 
{n'wwMMwae^  when  dwir  own  bdioor  eon- 

tribittes  in  some  measure  to  their  maintenance. 
Their  footl  and  clothing  are  of  the  ccwraest  kind. 
Tlii  re  Art  many  hojipitals  and  other  cliaritiibie  e.stab- 
linliua-au  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  tlie  di>eate<l  ; 
and.  upon  the  whole,  the  pixir  are  as  >»eli  tnkiii 
care  of  as  in  otlicr  coimtnes  where  their  mainte- 
nance is  compulsory. 

Bjr  the  populatioa  tables,  which  are  ueauamj ' 
kmft,  the  hicraaaa  hi  the  nonber  of  inhaWlanti  &' 
fHBif  on  r^idlv.  in  year  1817,  the  btrtha 
were  4(i,liH,  ana  the  deaths  S2,004,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  ilir  -;.iri::tv  i;''  (urn,  the  gresti-st  llistre<* 
was  felt ;  ot  theM:  bjj-tl.-^  tlic  males  werR  v;.S,81-2,  ami 
theftnules  22,314. 

The  language  umuilly  spoken  in  lianover  is  the  Lan|tufe. 
Plat-Deutsche,  a  dialect  of  the  High  German,  more 
pure,  and  less  complicated  in  it^  oonstructton,  but 
treated  by  the  learned  w  ith  more  contempt  than  it  ** 
mrita.  Aa  the  aarvioe  in  dm  cfaurchaa  and  the  in- 
almctien  hi  Hie  aduxda  ia  cuifauiTdiy  ni  the  High 
German,  all  the  peasantry  understand  it,  though 
they  very  unwillingly  use  it  when  they  cao  avoid  it. 
The  higher  classes  pride  themselves  on  speaking  the 
High  German  with  greater  purity  than  is  practised 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empure.  , 

Hanover  liaa  two  standards  of  money,  the  Leip»  Ifso^. 
sigen  and  the  Convention.  The  public  accounts  are 
kqit  in  the  latter.  The  gold  coin  called  Ccoiya 
d'or  ia  ife  rix  doUcrs  eight  gtauAm  in  eonvcntieQ 
mamji  or«  in  Leqpaigen  money,  four  DzdoUaia  «ix- 
teen  groschen.  The  other  gold  coin,  the  Ceild-Golden, 
ia  two  rix  dollar*  -ix  i-ri  1  lit-n  in  conventiaB»  tWa 
dollars  two  p'o»chcn  ui  L».ipaij;en  mon«-v. 

1  h<   li  iiiL-  iin  LHure  is  the  ro<Kl  of  eigfu  ell-i  ;  the  M  <ifhi»a«id 
ell  i.«  two  feet ;  tlie  foot  tVelve  inches.    Six  Haoo-  ^f'on*- 
verian  are  equal  tu  five  Brabant  elU.    Land  is  mea- 
sured by  hufen  and  mcnrgeits.  ThehufeiaSOmorgens, 
^Bmrgenl20ruthen,equalto24k844Fvi8feet.  The 
notfaa  brwfaich  woodland  iaoiaaaiwcdcaotaina  160  • 
radian.  Tha  liquid  meanreia  the  eimen.  of 
eabie  intiiaa,  or  the  anker  of  I.96O  cubic  inches. 
The  latter  makes  16  stiibdwtu,  or  Si  kanaen — 64 

quarticrf,  rir  I'JS  riiif.rl.     The  nciirht^  in  rommon 


use  are  »hi{i-.-]n 
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Tht  licwpound  Is  divided  into  t«'o  marksj  the  nuurk 
into  eight  ounces,  the  ounce  into  two  lotiu^  the  loth 
ioto  four  qucntiiu.  Tb«  local  weights  and  meBsures 
vary  fVorn  these  the  standards  in  all  the  viU«gM  «f 
the  several  provinces. 

Sm  SnUmnAimg  iet  Sammreiclu  Hwumier, 
van  H.  D.  A.  Smm.  tRdaivk'Topograi^uttit^ 
Suuittitche  BttcreUmng  der  Konydichn  rtndenlz- 
sUuU  Hammer,  von  B.  C.  ^ilclLer.  llode^ikiirii 
TrareU  in  GemMg.  imoVH  TnUtU  in  Holland 
tnd  Germam.  (w.w.) 

HEBERDEN  (Wiuum),  a  practical  physician 
of  gmt  a^Mitf,  bont  in  London  in  the  year 
ITlOw  Hcwantatavoy  early agc^neartlieand  of 
1724,  to  St  John's  ColUfe,  Cambridce.  He  took 
his  first  degree  in  17S8,  and  obtatnea  a  fellowship 
about  17S0;  he  became  M.  A.  in  1732,  sn  1  NT  D. 
in  1739-  He  remained  at  CRinbridge  aLnjui  ten 
years  longer  as  a  practitioner  of  physic,  and  gave 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
In  1746  he  became  a  Fellow  of  dw  Biqral  College 
of  FhymsuHU  in  London,  and  two  ywi  aftonrai^ 
he  left  Cambridfe^  having  presented  to  St  Johife 
College  the  specimens  which  had  been  subservient 
to  hi*  lectures-  He  also  added  to  this  donation,  a 
h  w  years  afterwards,  a  collection  of  astr<nii.!  LuaJ 
ui^irunients  of  some  value.  Having  determined  to 
cftUbliHh  himself  in  London,  he  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in  1769  i  and  he  was  em- 
ployed in  swy  extensive  medical  piMtioe  for  more 
than  thirty  yeaiib  When  he  becsune  aenaibk  that 
his  age  required  aoine  indulgence,  he  reaalved  to 
pass  hiii  summers  .it  a  houce  which  he  had  taken  at 
Windsor ;  but  he  continueil  his  practice  in  tlie  win- 
ter for  »ome  yearn  longer.  In  January  17(ii  *  lu-  hi.lt- 
ried  Mary,  daughter  of  W.  Wollaston,  F.sq.,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters ;  but  he  survived 
them  allj  except  die  present  veiy  itapectable  Dt  W* 
HeberdcOf  ana  Kfary,  married  to  the  Bcv.  O.  Ji 
In  ITTt  he  wee  made  an 
Rewal  Society  «f  Medidne  et 

Dr  HebenUn's  Jirtt  publication  seems  to  have 
been  a  short  essay  on  the  incongruous  composition 
of  the  mithridiite  and  theriac,  entitletl  Antttlieriaca. 
8vo.  1745.  2.  He  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Ac- 
count  of  a  very  large  Human  CoIchIm,  weigliing  more 
than  2^  pounds  avoirdupois.  PA.  Tramt.  XLVI. 
1 750,  p.  596;  Ahr.  XI.  p.  1002.  3.  Aeeomt<}flke 
Efftet  ^Ligkining.  at  SoHth  ffmddmEuat,  Ph. 
7Vafl«.I.IV.  1764,  \i.  Botti  diaae  essays  are 
erroneously  attributed,  in  Dr  Maty's  index,  to 
hi*  brother,  Dr  Thomas  Heberden  of  Maileira, 
who  sent  several  other  ))a|>ers  to  the  Society.  Dr 
Heberden  was  one  of  the  principal  contributons  to 
the  first  thne  vehuuca  of  the  Medical  Tratuaclwiu, 
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published  in  a  great  measure  at  hie  niggMtioWj  by 
the  Collate  of  Physicians,  in  which  wonnd  aboot 
iisleanof  hieoriEiwixiinniiuiications.  4.  Pctnarka 
M  tke  Pump  WaUr  ^  Loudm.    I.  I76s,  p.  1. 

,'.  Of).\rrvatlnnii  tin  Atcarides,  p.  45,  r;V.  i).  On 
Night  liltndtiesii,  or  Nffdahp'ta,  p.  (iO.  7.  (hi  thr 
Chicken  Pox,  p.  4«7.  8.  On  the  Epidemical  Cidil  of 
1767.  p.  437.  .9.  Queries,  p.  499,  relating  to  bark, 
eanpnor,  cold,  the  gout,  and  apoplexy.  10.  On 
HtOk  Fner,  II.  im,  p.  1.   11.  0»  tke  Plete, 


p.  18.  13.  On  n  Disonicr  of  the  Ih  fO-s:,  p.  — the  HttfrJen. 
oiigiaa  pectorit.  IS.  On  DLieatex  of  the  Lierr,  p. ' 
ISS.  14.  On  the  Nettle  Rath,  p.  17^.  15.  On 
Noxioui  Fungi,  p.  216.  16.  Q/fmrin,  p.  499^  on 
eiigr  blood,  on  hemie,  on  damp  clodiee,  and  on 
weneeectieo  in  hemorrhagee.  17>  On  an  Angina 
Ptdien;  III.  1 785,  p.  I .  \9.0ntke  GtMcng,  p\  a4. 
ip.  On  the  Mrculcs,  p.  .189-  20.  Talk  of  the  Mt  an 
Heal  of  ihe  different  Months  in  London.  I'hil.  Tratu, 
J  XXVIII.  1778,  p.  Slf).  Commcritarii  dr  MoT- 

borum  Hittonu  et  Vuratiwte.  6vo.  Load.  1802. 
Also  in  English.  He  had  long  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  mefciqg  notee  in  opockiMMok,  at  the  bed* 
eidea  of  hie  petieMe ;  and  creiy  nuatth  he  naid  to 
•elect  and  copy  ont,  under  die  proj^  titlee  of  the 
diseases,  whatever  he  thought  pnrtictilarly  worthy 
to  be  recorded.  In  the  year  1782  he  emjjioyed 
himself  in  digesting  tliis  register  int/i  tlie  t'omi  o4'  a 
volume  of  Commentariet  on  the  history  and  cure  of 
diiieases,  religiously  observing  never  to  de|)end  on 
his  memory  for  any  material  circumstance  that  he 
did  not  find  ezpnMly  writlon  down  in  hia  notee. 
Theee  oonunentariee  were  eiitnuted  to  thecwe  of  his 
son,  Dr  W.  Heberden,  to  be  published  after  hi^ 
death.  We  find  in  them  a  greater  mass  of  valuable 
matter,  u  irately  observed  and  candidly  related, 
than  in  almost  any  other  volume  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared upon  a  medical  subject ;  yet  they  are  but 
too  likely  to  chill  the  ingenuous  ardour  of  many  a 
youthfld  mind,  and  even  to  lead  to  a  total  apathy 
with  Mipeet  to  the  dillgeot  atndy  of  *  peefemon  in 
whieh  io  iiapeiitaMe  a  vetenn  wee  ao  often  diapoe> 
ed  to  exclaim,  that  "  all  is  vanity."  There  are  In- 
deotl  many  instances  in  which  he  <loe8  not  seem  to 
have  been  perfectly  master  of  all  the  inatruiuenl.i  of 
his  art ;  thus,  he  appears  to  have  been  but  partially 
acquainted  iHdb  toe  virtues  and  various  uses  of  an- 
tinony  and  qMcacuan,  and  to  have  reasoned  very 
hieocnratclyon  the  opcnition  fur  a  strangulated  hetw 
nia.  Bat  it  hae  been  remarked,  that  the  more  ex* 
perience  a  phyiician  aoqdTCe  m  proflMrion,  the 
more  he  is  in  general  inclined  to  approach  to  the 
opinions  of  Dr  tieberden,  ami  to  esteem  hi.s  writ- 
ing*. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  accused  ol  hav- 
ing occasionally  been  liable  to  personal  and  profes- 
sional prejudices,  it  may  eafidy  be  aeaerted,  that  he 
possessed  a  siniflpdar  cambinalion  of  modMty  and. 
dignitar  <f  dbaraelar.  He  waa  not  oidy  a  weU-in« 
(bnMd  and  aeeomplSAed  acholar,  but  a  man  of  the 
purest  integrity  of  conduct,  of  mild  and  conrtrous 
manners,  ttiftinguished  by  genuine  piety,  and  by 
unnflected  benevolence  of  heart.  It  is  related  bv 
oue  of  his  biographers,  that  he  bought  a  sceptical 
work,  left  in  manuscript  by  Dr  Conyers  Middle- 
toii«  of  hie  widow,  foe  LM,  in  order  to  hora  it. 
He  wm  «t  dw  eaqicnoe  of  pnUiahiiv  amether  work 
of  the  mme  aathor,  on  the  aervile  cmdition  of  pby- 
■idene  emong  the  ancients,  as  well  as  an  edition  of 
some  of  the  plays  of  F.uripides,  by  .Markliuul.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  an  I'.i.st  ntiH'  service 
to  Dr  Lethcrland,  a  man  of  the  deepest  and  most 
extensive  learning  and  science,  that  adome<l  the  hist 
century,  but  of  retired  habits,  and  very  little  kisowrf* 
in  Ilia  proAaiktit,  though  he  cootribnted  by  hie 
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Ikbcnkn  literary  information  to  ibejM|Hikrttjr  of  marc 
t^j.  one  of  his  collrnjinea.    Iw  H«berd«n*« 

jiractice  nintle  it  inctmvenient  fur  liiin  Id  aitept  the 
apixiintiiiciit  of  Phyiiitimi  to  tlif  (^ueeii ;  and  thp 
Kiiifj,  wlio  liad  ,al«  Jiv>  hliown  liiiii  the  gre«ti;-'  ,^ 
teem  and  regurd,  readily  adopted  Iw  di«intereKt«l 
recommendation  of  Dr  Letherlaild  as  his  tiulwtitute 
in  the  nttMUon.  He  dwd  ITth  May  1801,  at  dte 
tfcc  nf  abiive  gO  year*,  having  exhibited,  at  thectoae 
of  liis  lifi:>.  the  same  serenity  of  mind  whidi  he  had 
enjoyttl  throughout  its  OHirM.  ( ^f*'  prefixed  to 
l)is  r<«»fm«i/fln»,  ChahneW**  JXagnphknl  Dh  tion- 
ar>f.  XVII.)  (r.  o.) 

HF.I.IGOLAND,  (»r  HrLooLAWD,  a  group  of 
amaU  ialands  in  thp  North  Sea,  belonging  formerly 
to  DanmBrk,  ntrw  to  C>rent  Dritain,  and  Ritiiated 
about  88  mk»  (ram  the  mootba  of  the  Wc«er,  the 
EIIh*,  and  the  Eyder.  Ft  rorwiata  rf  the  jirincipal 
islnid,  MilKlhidfd  into  the  fliffrmd  the  Low  Land  ; 
the  Aiiiaik'r  i>-I;iiid,  tallttl  the  Down  ;  and  several 
sand-banks  and  rocks,  of  which  that  ealle*!  the 
Monk  is  the  most  coni«picuous.  The  Cliff  is  a  con- 
thmed  rock  oT  tandatone  (red  breccin),  alm«»rt  per- 
peiuliculir,  Tfliyins  llroni  90  to  l(i()  feet  in  height; 
the  «acent  to  it  i«  by  •  long  of  fiteps ;  itx  cir. 
i-iimference  is  above  4000  ftoet.  ^  While  the  CSXU 
fnid  to  suffer  ]iri<r;r(>«niivo  diminution  AtMii  dw  Mtiain 
of  tlie  w.iM's,  the  I.ow  I^ind  in  asoerted  to  l>e  on  the 
increaae.  It  i-^  joinwl  to  tlie  former  by  a  bottom  of 
rock,  about  paces  long.  Its  rinnmilevonce  is 
much  MHaller  than  that  of  the  high  ground  ;  and  ti>e 
circuit  of  the  whole  island  does  not  exceed  two  miles 
and  e  half-  The  tHiwnj  or  Downs,  is  not  tjuite  half 
this  lam  t  hat  it*  extent  U  oontimially  varymg.  On 
the  High  Land  is  a  light-house,  whose  geogrnphical 
position  ia  7"  53'  13"  cast  longitude,  and  .'>4«  11'  34' 
Dortli  latitude.  It  i»  of  f;rc;it  iite  to  ffiiide  shii*".  not 
only  amidat  the  surroundmg  rocks  ami  KhoaiH,  but 
being  vUble  at  a  distance  of  more  than  27  miles, 
aervee  aa  a  mark  for  directing  vesada  to  the  months 
of  llie  neateat  rim*  on  the  contincnb 

Heligoland  hat  two  good  haikaara ;  md  to  the 
enat  of  the  Down  is  a  mad  where  veMda  may  anchor 
in  IS  feet  of  water.  The  inhabitantj>.  in  numljer 
above  atMX>,  subsist  cliicHy  by  fishing  mid  ;utin|tr  as 
pilota;  the  ■women  Lidtivnte  the  little  grain  (liiirlev 
and  oats)  that  is  raised  here,  and  attemi  to  a  few 
hiUndnid  abeep.  for  which  there  is  pasture  on  the 
upper  grauncl  It  ia  in  this  part  of  the  uland  that 
the  piirae  and  otiier  bmldings  are  placed ;  on  the  low 
grounds  there  are  only  llaberroen'a  hnta.  There  are 
two  wells  of  fresh  water,  but  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub 
fit  ativ  kind  on  the  island.  Turf,  wihkI,  fuel,  and  gjir- 
den  v-fgetiibk's,  arc  brouj^dit  from  Ciixha^en  and 
Hamburgh  in  exchan^'c  to'  fish. 

lieligmand  wa*,  in  former  ages,  of  much  greater 
extent having  iKf  n,  it  is  said,  the  residence  of  a 
chief  of  the  $ioambri«  or  North  Frieilandcn,  and 
the  aeat  of  wonihfp  of  tfie  Sascon  deltr  Phoaeta. 
The  latter  U  confirniftl  by  the  name,  which  .<ii{rnif!es 
ill  Cji-rnian  "  saered  hind."  The  diminution  of  the 
island  hfts  taken  plare  at  different  times  ;   in  the 

J ears  8(m)  .nnd  l.JtK>,  if  tradition  may  be  tielieTed, 
Btwhh  certainty  in  l64«),  and  even  in  1780.  The 
Mragt  of  1649  aecma  to  have  been  Tciy  eonaidenhlc. 


In  our  late  wm  with  the  Daaaf^  it  W|»  lakaa  by  a  Utbp>ui 
(Mall  aquadran  in  September  1807>  end  vendeeed  a 

depot  for  mercliandi-<",  which  w  n*  sniu^ple<l  after-  ^j^j^ 
w.ir^li  into  the  jKirts  of  the  Cunlineni,  I'rmu  wiiich  ^^ps,..^ 

I  r   Ml  inierce  was  excluded  by  Uona|>«rte.   At  tlut 
time  Heligoland  was  much  crowded  with  mercantile 
aif*Mf<i*L    At  the  peace  of  18 14v  ~ 
•ion  WM  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  ear  g 
judged  It  lo  MidB  the  iduMl,  danbtlaeB  i 
raHion  of  the  vefaie  of  H*  douUe  harbour,  and  of  the 
eaee  widi  whidi  die  high  ground  may  be  defended. 
-^Edinhurgk  Gatetteer. 

HERCDLANEUM.  Reterriitg  the  reader  ta  the 
FnctfHopadia  for  aome  account  of  the  diacovery  and 
antiquities  of  this  dty,  we  propoae  in  tiie  prcaent 
article  to  direct  U*  ettantian  to  die  attammte  which 


have  been  made  te  lecovcr  the  litmj 
l<Hig  retained  in  a  atate  iwlei  ■iwlial*  between  eiiit- 

ence  and  aniiihiljition  anu'Tip  it»  ruins  t\'-.y  »uc- 

cesaful  reKiiltn  ot'thc  mvestitfiition,  whiel  1.0  !  l.iiher- 
tn  been  laid  Ivet'ore  the  public,  are,  imii  1  li,  at'  sinh  :i 
nature  as  not  to  have  rewarded,  b)  their  impart- 
anee,  the  great  labour  whidi  haa  been  bestowed 
on  them.  But  the  z«d  otf'  the  lovers  and  patfana  of 
litemture  haa  not  allowed  their  ardour  to  be  s«h> 
dned  by  the  difficulties  of  the  taak.  His  present 
Majesty,  Georok  the  Foi^rth,  is  well  known 
t.o  nx>'e  diatinguiahed  biinaelf,  in  the  early  part  of  hii 
life,  by  the  munificence  which  he  diapUyetl  in  send- 
ing: over  a  native  of  this  country  to  superintend  u/iii 
rtNnunerate  the  operations  M-hieh  were  slowly  and 
patiently  conducted  upon  the  manuscripts  at  Naples; 

and.  in  the  oouiae  of  the  laet  ftw  month^eae  of  the 
most  illeatrioBa  amneale  of  Briliah  ecienee^  sop* 

porte<l  by  n  slmilur  liberality  tin  the  ■part  of  ou-r 
government,  has  been  enrtftircd  in  tar  more  rapidiy 
bursting  the  fetters  of  the  inipriMonedMKfaat%h|rtiie 
inaaterly  touch  of  his  magic  wand. 

The  progress  of  the  disci>rvry  and  exrjninadoii 
of  tliese  singular  remain*  of  antiquity  haa  been  dc< 
scribed,  fVom  tine  10  thuc^  in  the  fkiimplmMt 
Tnamdkm,  and  in  many  other  jMUketioBh  It 
wte  in  Ort^MT  that  the  M  of  the  car* 
boniaed  rolls  of  papyrus  were  found  :  and  Pademi'» 
account  of  them  is  necompanied  by  an  interestjfg 
spccinK'n,  which  exhibits  tlu'  ^Muiine  form  of  iht 
characters  n^cd  In-  »!<(•  Hfvn^.'tns  in  their  m.nnuscript*. 

N  AlTfiRl  VXDVIC 

The  preci.i*  spot  where  the  discovery  w  as  m.ndi- 
wa;*  the  l!«vco  di  Sant'  .'\;;ostir)o,  a  shral>bery  be- 
longing to  the  churcii  of  M  Au^,  close  to  Ptinici, 
towards  Torre  tW  Greco:  it  was  covered  with 
a.shc«,  and  a  hard  tufa  or  hnv,  to  tlis  depth  of  «h««t 
120  EngUah  feet.  In  the  OBone  of  •  jear  or  two 
•boot  9M  roU*  had  been  found,  some  Greek  and 
some  Ledrt.  The  library  appeared  to  be  an  apart- 
ment belonging  to  a  ctmaiderable  ]vi  i. .  hich  had 
not  l»een  further  examined.  The  ii»<or  was  of  an 
elejjant  ntosaic  work  :  tlie  Iwoks  w  ere  in  presses,  in- 
laid witii  diilrrent  aorta  of  wood,  disposed  in  row*, 
and  ornamented  with  'cacniees.  In  1754,  I'ademi 
apent  twelve  dajr*  in  thia  ream*  and  Ibnnd  hi  it 
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H«teala>  SS7  volomM,  «n  apparently  made  brittle  by  the  fire, 
""'"^  and  all  in  Greek  ;  besides,  ei|(fateen  rolls  of  a  larger 
'  aixe,  lying  in  a  separate  bundle,  which  were  in  La- 
tan,  and  were  won  ugnnd  than  tbe  Greek.  The 
fbnnet  950  aeem  tn  have  been  in  a  aeparato  room, 
bf  'iiiiL:  I  I'  C  i  the  Mune  building.  Soinir  f».w  of  tJie 
r<iil  .  ti.iii  an  umbilicuii  or  ruller  ut"  wikkI  in  the  cen- 
tt  '  I  he  canon  Mazsocchi  began  his  l«boiir!i  aixxit 
this  tinte,  and  found  that  the  subject  of  one  at'  the 
BUBUttCripta  was  Music,  and  that  of  another  the 
i^MCiiMM  ptUonttly  .*  n  small  bust  of  Epiewrui 
iMV&^f  dtabeen  mmd  in  the  same  room. 

In  •  flurdier  aeeowit  of  these  upemtieM  wm 
eannnniartied  to  die  Sapl  Society  by  Mr  Locke. 
"  Within  two  years  last  paM,"  says  his  correspond- 
ent. "  in  a  chamber  of  a  hiHise,  or,  more  pr»>perly 
«|>eaking,  ul'  an  uncifnt  villa,  I'oi-  by  many  )narks  it 
is  certainly  known,  that  Uie  place,  wlu;rv  thvy  are 
r  digging,  was  never  covered  witli  buildings,  but 
the  middle  of  «  gtfden;  tiiare  has  been 

 iHfe  quntibr  of  ttih,  elMWit  half  «  pdbn 

long,  and  ionB4»  which  appeared  like  rcxits  of  wood,  - 
•n  Made,  end  seemed  to  lie  only  of  one  piece.  One 
of  tbetn  falHnir  on  tlic  proinnl  it  broke  in  the  niiddle, 
and  many  li-ttera  were  obMTM'tl,  by  which  it  wtut 
first  know  n  that  the  rolls  w  t  tf  of  pafjyrus.  The 
number  of  these  rolls,  as  1  am  told,  were  about  150, 
of  different  aiace.  Tb^  were  in  wooden  case^ 
which  an  aa  modi  burnt,  aa  ane  all  the  things 
madnof  wood,  that  they  emnot  lie  jeoorered.  Tbe 
rolls,  however,  are  hard,  though  each  appears  like 
one  piece.  Our  king  has  caused  infinite  paiiut  to 
be  taken  to  unrol  tlicin  nnd  n-ad  them  ;  but  all 
aMempts  wer«:  ui  vain ;  only  by  slitting  some  of 
them  some  words  were  observed.  At  lengUi  Signor 
Aasemanni,  being  come  a  second  time  to  Naples, 
|Mroi>o8e<l  to  the  king  to  send  fur  one  Fatlier  Anto- 
adia  [Piam^  a  writer  at  the  VaticaQ>  aa  tbe  eoly 
nHUiiB uw  world  who  twuld undertake tlin dfffieult 
affair.  It  is  incn-ilihle  to  imaiirino  what  (liis  ni.Tn 
contrived  and  exccntf<l.  I  Ic  ni.uU'  a  nmcMne  with 
which,  by  tlie  nu'aiis  of  ci-rtain  thrLMd>,  \Uuch, 
ing  gummed,  stick  to  tlte  back  part  of  the  papyrus, 
where  there  was  no  writing,  he  begins  by  degreei> 
to  pull,  while,  with  a  sort  of  engraver's  inttruucnt, 
he  loosens  one  leaf  from  the  other,  whidi  ia  the 
most  difficaUinrtaf  all :  and  then  makce  a  eon  ef 
lining  to  themck  oftihe  papyru«,  with  exceeding  thin 
Ifavi-s  of  onion  ("LToldlvaters'  skinj  if  I  mi^itjikc  not;- 
atid  with  «inie  'ijuritiiouh  lii|tior.  with  wlucli  he  wets 
the  papyru-,,  by  little  and  li»tlf  he  unfolds  it.  All 
this  labour  «^iiiut  be  w«:U  coiiiprelitinded  witliout 
Hf  lug  With  patience  superior  to  what  man  can 
imagine,  this  good  father  hius  unrolled  a  pretty  large 
piece  of  papyrua,  tbe  worst  [irestrved,  by  way  of 
triaL  It  u  found  to  be  the  week  at  a  Onek  writer, 
ttkl  ii  a  ntwil  philosophic  tract,  in  Plntardi'a  nian- 
ner,  on  MusU-  ;  bUunint;  it  ns  jH-rnieions  to  society, 
aiiil  productive  tsf  liofliieas  and  eH'eminacy.  It  does 
not  discourse  of  the  art  of  niuriie.  The  beginning  is 
wanting.  The  papyrus  is  written  "  ucross,"  in  so 
numy  columna,  every  one  of  about  twenty  lines,  and 
mmy  line  ia  abook  taut  inci)c«  In^g.  Between  o»> 
iMBtoandcolnani  h  m  wvIA  tft^tf*^ 


an  inch.  The  letters  are  distinguiahaUe- enough. 
Father  Antonio,  after  he  has  looMied  a  piMe>  takes 
it  off  where  there  are  no  letters  and  {ileoni  it ' 
two  Qpieces  of  gkwii]  for  the  better  observation ;  and 
then,  having  an  atuurable  taknt  in  imitating  cha- 
racters, he  copien  it  with  all  the  hiciinae,  whu  h  arc 
very  numerous  in  the  scorched  papyri,  and  gives 
this  copy  to  the  Ciinon  Mazzocchi,  who  tries  to  sup- 
ply the  lu6s  atid  explain  it.  The  letters  are  capital 
aam,  and  almoat  withoot  mif  aUweviatioa.  TJw 
worst  is,  tbe  work  takes  op  so  nueb  tune,  that  a 
nBtill  quanti^of  wntang  requires  five  erstx  days  to 
nilN^  so  that  a  whole  year  is  alrea^  consumed 
about  half  this  roll.  The  lacunae,  fur  the  moat  part, 
fire  of  one  or  two  words,  that  may  be  su])plitd  by 
the  context.  Aa  nouu  as  this  roll  is  finished,  ihty 
will  beifin  a  I^tiu  one-  l  lure  are  some  so  volu- 
minous, and  the  papyrus  so  fine,  that  unrolled  they 
would  take  up  100  pelna  ipeoe^or  almost  lOOftst} 
The  cnxiositjr^cif  these  nanyri  U,  that  there  is  ae  lil- 
ds  sfasft  efwood  on  wbidi  ik^  men  rolled." 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Ae  practice  of 
rolling  books  on  an  umbilicus  of  wood  was  by  no 
means  uniserial  where  papyrus  was  eniplovetl.  The 
K^yptian  nianuiicripts,  t'w  iuntaiKe,  i>u  frequently 
found  in  the  catacombs,  are  without  any  umbilicus, 
the  end  a£  the  sheet  being  Idl  blank,  fur  tlic  tmr- 
pose  ef  bsinig  doubled  up  into  a  sort  of  cure,  wliich 
remained  untqiened,  and  served  instead  of  a  roUcr.. 
A  wooden  pen,  without  a  slit,  was  found  in  sonw  of 
the  subsequent  excavations,  together  with  other  ma- 
terials for  writing.  In  1755  the  name  of  Pliilodemus 
had  l>een  discovered  at  the  end  of  tiie  first  manu- 
script, and  aiiotlier  work  ui'  tbe  mane  author,  on  Uke- 
loric,  had  l>een  unrolled.  Maxzocchi  was  trantJating 
these,  and  tw  o  persons  were  constantly  employed 
upon  otliur  \,uhiuius. 

Some  interesting  particulars  retpectiaig  the  his* 
tory  of  these  oporatians  are  also  found  in  Bsrdiifte> 
my"s  Vf^agi-  ru  Ilalie,  publislied  at  Paris  in  ISOl. 
■'  It  was  a  Ion;,'  time,"  says  the  author,  "  before 
any  mmie  eoiild  be  di-s  i->ed  of  unroUitit;  tlieni, 
and  in  tiiis  dilemma  sunie  of  them  were  cut  w  ith 
a  knife  longitudinally,  as  we  divide  a  cylnnhr  ni 
die  direction  of  iu  axis.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing disclosed  the  writing  to  view,  imt  complctdy 
deJtrtoftd  the  leori.  The  different  strata  of  the  pa. 
iptT  adhered  so  clo«iely  together,  that  in  attempit' 
iiig  to  !«eparate  tliem  they  were  reduced  ta  "  jishes" 
Qor  rather  du-st^;  and  all  tliat  could  be  bbtaineU 
Wiis  a  sini^'ie  etilunm  or  p;i^'e,  <if  a  msnuscript,  thst 
oonsiste<i  pcrliaps  of  a  hundred." 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  a  patient  and  per- 
aevertnig  monk  suggested  a  mode  of  completely  un- 
roUfal^  the  paper.  1  le  made  some  attempts,  which 
occupied  a  oonsidaEsble  portion  of  timcb  Intt  in  which 
by  degrees  he  was  suoonsful.    He  goes  on  with  his 

te<llous  labour,  and  in  the  soiiie  manner  l'i  -  'i.  lly 
^nd  slowly  auccfeds.  His  pl.-m  is  this,  ii.ivuig 
tbund  the  begininti>(  of  the  unnnucript,  he  fastentt 
to  the  exterior  eilge  sonie  tlirtsods  of  silk,  which  he 
winds  round  so  many  pegs,  inserted  in  a  small  frame. 
These  pegs  he  turns  with  tbe  utmost  precaution, 

4*. 
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Beifbre  any  p^(e»  of  a  work  can  hr  ol  t.iined,  th« 
mAiiuwript  inti!!tb*  iinr<)l!c<l  to  a  a-rtiun  drpxh,  thiit 
i»,  till  tlip  part  appears  which  had  suflirpcl  no  oth<*r 
injury  thnti  thnt  of  bt-inp  cftlcinetl.  When  a  lew  «»» 
liimns  liiive  iH'tfn  thus  unmllwl,  they  rnn  cut  off,  and 
pasted  on  lircn.  For  untbldinp  rme  of  thene  mura* 
scripts,  several  montha  are  refjui^ite,  and  hithefCo 
nodhii^  liu  been  obtkiiwii  but  tlwlntSS 
of  •Greek  mull  aninaliinae.  TnvodMr 

t»ptige»  m^thamatm,  of  two  Greek  

thtt  were  cut  to  ^jiieeea  befbre  the  method  oi  unroll- 
ing then)  was  discovered.  V.hch  nppewe  to  bmre 
lieen  part  of  a  philowrphiral  dissertation. " 

In  aomp  letters  from  th,  i  retary  of  the  French 
EnilMi«n'  at  Naples,  suhjoincfl  by  M.  de  .St  C'rthx, 
and  d;ite<l  178.5,  1786,  and  1787,  it  i«  aaswrted  that 
of  abunt  1.500  or  1800  manascripta  tiut  had  been 
discovered,  300  or  more  bed  been  deelroyed  hj  a 
charlatan  who  undeneok  to  reatore  ihm  wiA  tke 
■Jetoance  of  some  chemfcal  cpplicatunt  it  h  slao 
Mted  as  highly  probable  that  many  thorwnds  of 
snrihr  imnrascript.«  may  still  exirt  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  mills  ;  a  conjecttfre  so  much  tlip  more  interei(t> 
in?,      the  trrf-ster  nmnber  of  the  roll-i  hitherto  frwnd 

have  been  •■o  fnixlied  that  it  will  never  )ye  possible 
tf  open  them,  and  sev  eral  Itave  been  injumi  by  the 
harharox.t  uiirmpt  to  <<e]ianite  the  leevea  with  a  knift." 

The  work  of  I'hiloditntis  -wm  pabtiafaed  in  1793, 
-n  die  flnt  volume  of  the  Hrrrulamnunm  Fahimhtm 
ipiae  ntpenmm,  f.  Naples.  The  n«f»>wtqri|lt  ie  ftidw 
lidly  delnetiled  in  copperplatea,  aid  the  tntored 
reodinga  ami  translation  are  printed  on  the  op))(>'irte 
page,  followed  by  an  elaborate  cronmeiitflry  ;  tJw 
Acadf-miciiinn  of  Portici  nre  the  professe<l  editors 
The  tide  at  the  end  atanda  thua,  the  work  being  the 
Aiirth  book  only  rf  the  eeeey. 

rrcPIMOYClKM 
A 

A  p««ege  in  ibe  laat  coIhiiiii  wiU  icm  M  aaocher 


of  due  oebk  daaigm  wfaicb 

and  peneverance  cnuld  alone  ranore.  The 

(lifficufTv  ff  iip.'niii;.:  ttie  rfijl«  <if  ri:s,  nlilch  liad 
been  reduced  id  m  [uTtVcc  Ciirljo.  ri<ii  xjjirc-L-lv  be 
conceived  bv  thi  'Sf  wlm  lur.  c  not  «  itiu'!-M_-i.!  die  fini^ 

OMa.  Miicb  tune  smX  many  Iwids  were  reqairad 
in  carrying  it  on  ;  and  the  ei[ pence  inauTM  waa 
prapordonate  to  the  labour.  When  the  nuuiuacr^te 
unrcrfled,  it  waa  neocaaary  that  penona  ii— pe 
to  the  tMk  should  iWi|ilwi  emlnaiMiilwihm^ 
the  (capital)  letters  ■»  the  words  lo 
which  they  belonged  ;  and  aupply  tboae  deficieociea 
in  the  text  which  but  too  frequently  occurred.  At 
the  bead  of  the  directors  of  this  difficult  under- 
taking were  Rosini,  the  editor  of  Philodemus  ;  an 
Etijfli.sh  ;;entk-nmn  [^the  late  Mr  M.-ij-ter]  sent  out 
for  the  purpOM  by  your  iioyai  Uighoeaii ;  and,  we 
beUer^  ■  Ne^wlitan  priest,  suppoaiBd  to  be  d«apl)f 
reraant  in  ancient  Utentoia  It  waa  not  until  laqpe 
auma  had  been  eipended  by  your  Royal  HixfanCB% 
sad  the  eaoeesa  of  the  execution  had  jaiTiind  Ihn 
boldness  of  the  plan,  that  pecuniary  aasisUuee  wse 
rp(pieste<l  and  obtaiiied  from  P.i!  !■  m cit.  AUju- 
tive  jus  the  petjplc  of  this  couuu_i  iin.',  ahJ  vju;;lii  to 
be,  to  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  tliey 
tniist  p-lory  in  having  cmitributcti,  with  tiie  heir« 
MpfMtrent  to  the  British  tlir4>ii«>,  in  forwardiqif  • 
work  which  doea  honour  to  the  hngliah  name/' 

Again,  in  the  preface,  "  The  first  papyrus  which 
waa  (Hpcned  contained  s  teestise  wgm  Mmd^  hjr 
Phflodeems  the  Epicuraeii.  It  nee  m  -sob  tfat 


tHenAs  on  due  d«1l  psiibimeuee;  die  sedsdve  was 

too  strong;:  and  tlu-  curtositv,  v.lilih  bad  been  so 
hantily  awakenr<l,  was  ax  ijuu  kjy  iuJl«Ml  to  repow. 
A  few  men  of  letters,  in^let-d,  lamenteti  Tl:.it  mk  iut- 
ther  search  was  made  fur  MHiie  hi^pier  subject  on 
which  learned  industry  might  be  employed ;  but  the 
time,  the  difficult}',  and  the  expence,  which  such  on 
enterprise  required,  and  the  uncertainty  of  producing 
'  vsluahle.  hsd  anosMntlv  diaMMUtanad  Mia 


miiVOMTAC  TOOIY'WTOf 

iVYN  GtPH  K«*^C  rrpOCATKV 
CrKCXeip/iK  ACt.<ilATeiNAI 
MMNANA€ON-r6*CO  J<A|BIM 
MCMnieANOT  TOCAVT«»iV 

The  subsequent  volumes  of  the  series  are  little 
known  in  this  countn,'.  But  a  part  of  another  ma- 
nuscript  was  inserte*!  in  tile  Hrrmltmeittia  of  Sir 
"W.  Dnimmmid  and  Mr  R.  WnlpoJe  (4to,  Lond. 
1810)  ;  together  with  a  very  favonrnble  rejiort  of  the 
progress  of  the  operations,  which  had  been  coat>> 
nued  under  die  patronage  of  hiw  present  Mijes^, 
end  at  the  expence  of  the  Britiah  Gottrnmentt 

**  Many  obstacles,"  my  the  andlofs  fa 
cMwa  to  the  Priaoe  «f  Wato^ 


die  MedenideBs  of  PeedoL 

"  Things  were  in  diis  state,  when  his  Royal 
HigfaneM  the  Prince  of  Wales  proposed  to  the  Nea- 
politnn  povernmpnt  to  deiray  the  ex])enccB  of  iin- 
roUinjr,  deciphering,  and  pnWiabing  the  nkanu<>crij)t>. 
Tliis  ofi'er  wax  acceptr  i  U\  'lie  court  of  Naplei;  ;  mid 
it  was  consequently  judged  iiicoiuiry  by  his  Royal 
^  Highness  to  select  a  proper  {lermin  to  superinMnl 
the  undertaking.  The  reputation  of  Mr  Uayter,  as 
a  classical  scfamar,  justified  his  appointment  to  the 
plM»,  which  the  mnniiceiieeef  the  JMnesk  aid  hk 
tMlw  Ibe  litarMwe^  hsd  OMled.  This  gendsoMB 
iifiwd  sit  Naples  in  die  beginning  of  the  year  1 802, 
and  waa  nflmiBated  one  of  the  directors  for  the  dev«> 
lopement  of  the  n)aniihrri]tts. 

"  During  a  period  of  jeverid  year*,  the  workmen 
continue<l  to  oj»en  a  great  number  (»f  the  papyri. 
Many,  indeed,  *4'  thetue  trail  aubatanccs  were  desttcty* 
ed,  and  had  crumbled  into  d»rt^  nador  the  JjghlBSt 
touch  of  the  operator. 

"  When  the  French  invaded  tht  Ithlf  dsm  of  Na- 
flta,  in  the  ISOGj,  Mr  UqrfeirMH  onupelled  to 
Hliietnaicdj.  Jt  ti  i  MlBBily  tn  tn  dwply  regret- 
tsd,l]Mi«lldiepv9riwereMk.bdiiBdL.  Th»wri. 
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HerruU-    tCT  of  tlu*  prcftcc  OnW  lolOWS,  With 

h*  anived  at  Menno  tD  l«o^ 
to  Ui  SMKmi  Majesty,  h*  toBd  dMt  aU  A> 

papvri  had  bcrn  left  at  Naples,  and  that  the  copies 
of  those  -A  hich  had  b«en  unroUed  wer«  in  the  pos- 
s«Mion  of  Uii-  Sm  I' uin  k eminent.  How  this  hap- 
pened, it  would  l>o  now  fruitless  to  ioquirc.  The 
English  minister  made  sereral  applkatioiM  to  the 
OMTt  Pikrroo  to  have  the  copies  restored,  but 
wMwt  tMOCts,  until  the  nnnth  of  August  1807> 

twnmum^,  the  BMUiuaciifM^shoaS  be  pobKslMSI&A 

tne  plat-e  where  his  Sicilian  Majesty  residetl ;  that 
several  Nea]>i>litan9  hud  ajsnistttl  in  corrct-tiiijf,  suj)- 
pl  vl!lL^  i;nl  ir  in^;  itin^  them  ;  that  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty lind  never  reigned  hiti  right  to  the  potuession, 
either  of  the  origious,  or  of  the  copies ;  and  that,  ax 
a  proof  of  this  ngjbt  bma  fiilly  reeogniMd,  the  co- 
pies had  been  deporited  Jam  Ifa  Ueyter  himidf  in 
Iht  Royal  MuM«n  M  Vmtmo.  It  koweter, 
flnelly  a^^recd.  tfMA  die  memwolpti  dioiikl  be  ipven 
ttp,prii  ft'Ti/i.-tr  •-.  tn  Mr  Drununond,  i[iuiit>diat«- 
ly  repLim  td  du  u^  in  the  hands  of  Mr  1 1.n  u>r.  In 
the  Hjwce  of  nlnnit  a  year,  diirinf;  which  period  they 
remained  m  the  possession  of  the  latter,  a  fiic  «imile 
ofjpart  of  one  of  the  copies  was  engraved,  and  8utne 
dlnerent  fonna  of  Greek  cbmclBiiaaibuiidia  these 
fi-agmente,  iron  pnoled  uidir  bit  dinetioa. 

'<  Pnm  «■»  anomMHioHb  «Udi  took  place  in 
tlie  amimer  of  18M,  and  to  iriiidi  ve  have  no  pie*, 
sure  in  nlhidin^,  a  rn  »  rrrangetoent  became  india- 
peiisnlilc.  Mr  I)r\ii:ini.ji)d  jiToposed  to  the  Sicilian 
^'fv.  fTiinn'iir,  !li,i,t  Uir  ('<i[ii<  s  should  be  amt  to  L<m- 
don,  where  they  might  be  published  with  advantag«ti 
jrincb  could  not  be  obtained  at  PalemM.  Hia  pro- 
iMMal  traeeeoeded  to,  and  they  have  been  eeooidiiig' 
h  tnuwnitted  ta  Enidand.  The  aaniicr  in  wbidi 
ttieir  publication  trill  b*  aondnoted  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  detcmiinatioa  of  bis  Foyal  Hjgb> 
III  ---  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  handii  tliey  have 
Ih'i  ii  deposited  ;  l»ut  il  nmy  he  jjrenunied,  tliiit  tlie 
lf:'public  of  I-ettern  will  not  have  to  lament,  that 
Uiese  interesting  fnignieiitii  are  tu  be  brought  to  light 
under  tlu'  au-^pices  of  a  Prince,  who  haa  always 
shown  himself  to  be  the  protector  of  leamutt  and 
the  arts.  We  venture  not  to  aasert.  bat  we  fadieve^ 
tbat  tbe  nMBnaarqpIs  will  beanbtnitted  to  the  ianpec- 
tion  of  a  aflact  nondier  of  Jeamid  men,  and  will  be 
c  rtcd  under  their  case,  and  widi  diair  aniielatiens 
ni  l  translationi." 

Mr  Walpiile  infonns  uk  in  a  gulwequent  article, 
ilaXed  at  Piilenno,  1  H0~, ,  that  the  wboie  of  the  nmnu- 
jcripts  that  were  tlien  in  Sir  W.  Dninunond's  house, 
amounting  to  more  than  etoHTv,  were  Greeks  with 
tlie  exueption  of  one  fritgmentof  a  Latin  pueoi,  which 
ia  aaid  la  have  been  a  description  of  tbe  Jvattfe  ^  JLg* 
litm  and  its  oonaequencest  and  which  has  been  COD- 
jecturetl  by  gome  critic  -  t  i  l  i  tiie  work  of  the  Va- 
riu»,  well  known  by  n  n  u  tli-  friend  of  Horace. 
One  of  \h.Krigh::j  1  iM  liic  HurcuLuien- 

eia ;  but  where  are  t!ie  tneniy-nine  )^    The  whole  of 
the  manuscripts  was  reported  to  ] 
to  the  university  of  Oxford:  haa  a 
throwing  out  darkness  and  aahes, 
wHiabia^flCteliiaP.  0>.««raAq> 


standing  all  the  labour  and  expence  of  obtaining 
them,  found  too  imperfect  to  deserve  publication?  [t 
seems,  indeed,  not  improbable,  that  the  persona 
ployed  to  unrol  thm  in  the  Acit  inttance,  who  were 

paid  in  proportian  te  die  nmnbcr  of  pages  they  ob- 
Mi'iifxi,  were  Xwj  .-tn'Ui.'lv  tc"ii>'."l  to  s-icrilice  such 
parts  of  the  manuscript  at>  wouhi  iiave  rcit"irf<lthe 
most  labour,  for  the  loore  profitable  object  of  pro-' 
oeeding  wttii  a  ]>ortion  whioi  woidd  allow  them  to 
earn  the  moht  {tay  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  and 
that  some  irrepanble  ii\jiinMe  have  been  done  to  the 
«aanuM.'ript!t  frma  tbaw  interaitnd  notivea.  Some 

patten,  however,  of  the  copies  Were  certainly  very 
little  impaired,  and  these  must  at  least  deserv  e  to  be 
preserved  from  further  accidents,  b^  printing  end 
publiuhiug  them  in  the  simplest  possibie  form. 

It  is  well  kttowu,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  ar- 
nqgenent  between  the  two  courts,  reflecting  tbev 

 —  the  Kbig  of  Naples  sent  six  of  the  mHa 

as  a  present  to  tlie  Prince  of  Walai  j  nor 
the  antiquaries  and  philosophers  tt  Gnat  IM- 
tain  inattentive  to  this  latent  treasure.  Several  ex- 
periment!* were  made  at  ("arlton  House,  iji  imitation 
of  the  proce4*es  which  were  said  to  luive  been  suc- 
eeH2iful  in  Italy  i  aud  at  Uuit,  two  of  the  manuscripts 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  individualj  whoissup* 
poaed  to  have  given  an  acoount  of  his  own  further  aU 
tanpti^  in  the  fiflh  number  «f  the  Quarterly  Itaim. 

*'  Ac  fin^"  he  infiuna  n%  «*  aa  it  often  b^pens 
In  sodi  caaea,  he  appeered  to  be  very  confident  of 
ultiiiiste  nutcesis  ;  but  diffieullles  afterwards  occur- 
re<l,  and  he  did  not  continue  his  exjieriments  long 
eii  ulMi  t  »  overcome  tlu'iu,  or  even  very  materially 
to  ieivben  them  ;  his  professional  et)gagcmeiiU>  inter- 
fered, much  of  his  tune  had  already  been  sacrificed, 
and  the  intelligence,  that  Sir  W.  I>nunmond  haid 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  col- 
leetion  of  the  works  which  had  been  imroll^,  made 
Uc  eiwn  attempts  appear  comparatively  too  insigni- 
ficant to  deserve  immediate  prosecution." 

"  One  mode  of  treating  the  pupvri  occurred,  how- 
ever, to  this  gentleman,  whicli  appeared  to  him  to 
promise  a  decided  advantage  to  such  as  might  here- 
after proceed  in  the  operation.  This  iras  the  eiQ* 
ploymcnt  of  the  anatomical  blowpipe,  an  iostruawot 
which  he  had  many  years  before  been  in  the  habit  ef 
using  for  delicate  purposes,  in  the  niaea  of  adiiaeei- 
ing  knIfW.  The  blowpipe  served  mm  . .  for  a  knifi> 
and  a  forceps  :  f'  i  r'  l  gum,  the  goldbeater's  skin, 
an<l  the  threads  ;Lu  lialiaas.  No  iiistmnicnt  Ciin 
be  80  foft  in  its  pretsure  as  ihe  oir,  for  iiokiiug  a  tliin 
fragment  by  sucUon,  without  danger  of  injuring  it ; 
no  edge  nor  point  can  be  so  sharp  as  to  be  capable 
of  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  crevioet  wbi^n  the 
air  freely  enters.  But  the  humidity  of  the  brcaibbe 
foood  to  add  much  to  the  utility  of  (he  instrument. 
The  slight  degree  of  mebtore,  coromuntcated  to  the 

under  ui  iuiiur  iurtlicc  of"  :i  fold,  made  it  curl  up  and 
separate  Iroui  die  parts  beneaUj,  where  the  a<lhp«ion 
was  not  too  strong;  while  dry  air  from  a  bludder 
was  perfectly  incsipable  of  detaching  it*  But  the 
proceia  of  separating  cverf  leaf  in  tbia  muatit  waa 
alivaya  tedioaa  and  laborioos,  where  there  waai^ob 
I,  and  aoaetimea  altocether  impraetifiablt* 
araa.kipda  M  tiitd.  without  the- 
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Hctrakk  least  adrantage;  and  CTentrtaccration,  for  six  month?, 
in  water,  waa  unable  to  weaken  the  adiiesion.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  characters  were  rot  effaced  by 
tbb  operation ;  m  that  the  gum,  which  bad  fixed 
fhem  on  the  paper,  must  have  wholly  lost  its  solubili- 
ty, and  tbe  nut  of  its  anginal  propcniea« 
■"ffWioaeeabeen  •oppofcd  by  some  tnmllcrs, 

that  the  manu  ( rijir=  were,  in  reality,  ncvi  r  cluirreil, 
tlie  ashes,  thfywi'.  mit  by  the  volcano,  li.iviug  been 
probably  incapaVtlv'  ut' t:r:iiii.ni')i.:\!in^'  to  tfiem  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  heat  for  producing  this  effect-  In 
fact  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  spices,  found  in  an  em- 
bal0i«4body.  retaiDBd  acoaMdemUe  poctioa  of  tbeir 
aramttic  Kuell.  Buiflniabiiodoilblivlwteirer  that 
the  papyri  are  now  complete  charcoal,  such  as  is 
formed  by  heat  only.  A  small  fragment  of  their 
substance  burns  readily,  like  common  charcoal,  with 
a  creeping  combustion,  witlnmt  famr,  and  with  a 
slight  vegetable  smell ;  fros.li  papyrus  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  ;  and  almost  all  mineral  coal,  which  may 
possibly  have  been  formed  from  vegetable  substaa* 
cas,  without  the  openttioa  of  beat,  flamea  abondaot* 
ly.  Bmrfi  coal,  fbr  example,  wMdi  itttaina  tnach  of 
the  appr.  '  1  L  I.  fif  wood,  exhibits  a  cruniilernhfr  flfimf. 
h  U  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  adhenions 
have  been  formed  by  tbe  oily  and  bmoky  vapours  dis- 
tilled off  from  the  hottest  parts,  and  irregularly  con- 
-  dented  in  the  colder;  and,  far  as  this  conjecture 
may  be  true,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  t^ 
tbe  eifecta  of  a  hngtr  maceration  in  alcohol  and  ni 
.aitr,  than  has  hitherto  been  eiaployed.  TJw  "apeir 
of  Achfllcs"  might  also  be  applied  with  very  reason- 
able hopes  of  fucccss.  A  repetition  of  the  exposure 
to  heat,  kept  up  more  equably  and  more  powerfully, 
might  very  prob.ibly  cxpr  i  the  adhesive  substances, 
without  injuring  the  texture  of  the  charcoal;  proper 
care  being  taken  tn  preclude  completely  the  access 
both  of  air  and  of  water,  wbidi  n^t  be  done  ftnt 
'by  meani  of  tbe  air  pump,  and  dien  oy  the  inaertion 
of  a  little  potassium,  together  with  the  roll,  in  a  ves- 
sel hermetically  scaled.  Rut  the  adhesions  appear 
sometimes  to  be  of  a  mere  mci  luuiical  nature,  bulni; 
derived  from  the  irregular  fnkl-,  into  which  the  ma- 
nuscripts have  been  pressed,  or  from  someroygbDeaa 
of  the  contiguous  surfaces."  P.  IH.  2(>. 

Mr  Hayter  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  some 
of  tbe  criticisms  contained  in  tbia  article,  and  pub* 
nshed  a  pamphlet  entitled  Oherenlwnt  «poa  •  Re- 
v.'Vti  o  f  the  llercuInnfDKiii  (ilo,  London,  J  810)  ;  strc- 
iMi(ni>lv  maintaining  tlint  t!ie  quotation  from  the  co- 
iitn/i/  of  TiumclL't:,  already  ixlant  in  Alhena.'us, 
ought  to  be  a  hexatncttr,  and  not  an  iambic  ;  and 
seeming  almost  to  believe  that  Plulo,  and  not  P/ato, 
it  the  author  of  the  fanciful  etymology  of  the  name 
of  Juno,  tboach  the  nassage  quoted  happens  to  be 
found  in  Plattf^  CVofyMt.  It  la  difficult  to  «Dder> 
sund  by  what  test  die  tnerlte  of  meb  a  aebolar  were 
appreciated,  when  he  w as  appointed  to  aupeimtend 
the  operations  at  Portici. 

The  next  era  of  our  national  exertions  exhibit?, 
tiowever,  a  still  more  striking  eK ample  of  good  na- 
ture and  facility.  Dr  Sickler,  of  Hildburgfaaiuen, 
who  had  been  in  Italy  aa  a  private  tutor,  tticceedcd 
fn  oonvincins  a  Conmlttee  of  tbe  Royal  Soeie^  of 
6«<fingeii,  dnt  he  Ind  mtoBed  a  fti^nem  ef  pi^ 


J  vni s  of  which  be  exhibited  a  specimen.  There  limi^ 
was  no  evidence  tltat  the  particular  maauscript,  ob^  f*^ 
which  the  experiment  was  said  to  have  been  pee. 
formed,  had  presented  any  oooaidecable  difficulty; 
aad  it  was  well  known  that  aotao  of  tbe  page*  had 
been  read  before  ^ih  cooaparative  ease.  It  lumpea* 
ed,  however,  that  the  page  in  question  bore  the  in- 
trinsic marks  of  a  gross  fraud.  A  t  fir  r  -lit,  it  read 
like  perfectly  good  Greek,  and  it  hud  all  ihe  genu- 
ine rubi  of  antiquity  about  it;  but,  upon  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  to  contain  a  blunder  which  no 
Greek  writer,  nor  any  OkcIc  libmian,  ooald  ever 
have  ooaaautted ;  for  tba  aama  of  a  aeipeBl  it  nada 
ftmintDa,  whOo  in  all  andeot  aalliora  ft  it  iiiuAitia> 
ly  masculine ;  and  the  general  air  of  authenticity 
was  easily  undetttood,  when  it  was  found  that  it  wn 
copi<  d,  with  little  variation,  from  detached  passages 
of  Dtodorus  Siculns,  and  principally  from  the  fabu- 
lous account  of  the  voyage  of  Jambuius  to  Ceylon 
and  beyond  it.  In  the  meantime,  a  negotiation  with 
Dr  Sickler  had  been  commenced ;  an  account  of  it 
waa  naMitbed,  with  iha  apecimen  in  queation,  under 
the  title  of  tterftdtmeum  RoOt.  Correrpondenet  re- 
lalive  to  a  Proposition  made  /v  J)r  Sirller,  4to, 
London,  ]H17;  the  partiiis  thou^'lit  itieniisclfes  too 
>ar  engaged  to  retract ;  nor  had  tiicy  the  patience  !• 
wait  for  the  retult  of  a  preliminary  experiment  upon 
a  portion  of  a  roll,  which  had  been  weighed  in  Lob« 
doa,  and  eent,  carafuUy  packed,  to  Hildburgbauten, 
In  otdcr  tiwtilw  aorflfee  developed  might  be  aeco* 
rately  compared  with  the  weight :  aud  Dr  Sickler 
waa  brought  to  London,  with  his  family,  for  the 
more  etVectual  prosecution  of  bis  operations,  which 
were  so  succeiisf'iil  in  a  frw  months,  as  to  ruin  twelve 
chosen  specimen*-,  which  had  been  sent  over  as  a 
cond  present  to  tht-  IVinci-  of  Wales  ;  with  the  ex« 
ception,  howewr,  of  a  few  fragments,  which  were  left 
aundendy  entire  to  be  matle  the  aotjiect  of  amae 
aoteequeut  experimenta  of  a  etienical  nature. 

This  mischievous  farce  was  at  last  lerminatid  by 
a  Itfport  of  the  Commtltee  appmrUtd  to  snpertnlti  d 
the  Experiments  of  Dt  Sickler,  ordered  h_v  tin-  Hoi..'.e 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  in  March  1818;  the 
Committee  stating,  in  conclusion,  that  Dr  Sicklcf 
had  totally  failed  in  his  endeavour*  to  miaSj  then 
tliat  hie  method  waa  practicable;  and  anneiitig  aa 
aoooont  of  the  expenditflre,  of  eonething  more  nan 
L.1  too,  in  the  purchase  of  this  total  failure. 

But  otic  ndvniitjij^f,  and  that  not  m\  uiiiniportant 
one,  was  derivt'ti  fiom  thi*  inve«tigc>tinn.  Sir  Hirm- 
|)l>ry  Davy  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  soiwrin- 
tending  committee ;  and  his  studies  having  recently 
been  directed  to  Ao  difTerent  states  of  carbonic  kuo* 
sunces,  in  the  course  of  hin  patriotic  and  benevolent 
researches  into  the  meims  of  preventing  explostoos 
in  Ooal  nines,  he  wn^  the  more  naturally  led  to  Con- 
ader  by  what  nfrcnt^  them?  apparently  rarbonMd 
subfitances  might  be  cajmlile  nf  n-fxlifioation.  The 
whole  d«^il  nf  the  prixe^s  v  liic'i  invented  h»« 
never  heeTi  nindc  puhlir,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  abuDed  by  any  unprincipled  pnijeet«>r  :  hut  there 
IK  reason  to  think  that  it  benrs  considerable  analogy 
to  the  asflcenrtwis  m  tder,  which  had  been  tricd-oa* 
aueceseftil^,  bat  atill  reeenimended  at  dtternag 
fliiAir  'ewwiwiHim^  ky  a  kit  ^irtuMia  oponiara 
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Hcratb-  A  verj  inlw<wth(g  nport  of  Sir  H.  Dtivy  an  A* 
Iba  mam      tlw  nuHMiwripto  wm  published  in  the 
'M«  Royo/  FnttiMkm  fhr  April  1819- 

My  experiments  soon  convinced  me,"  ssys  Sir 
Hwrnphry,  "  that  the  nature  of  these  mantucrtpts 
had  Ix-^n  ffcneraUy  misunclerrtcxxl  ;  that  they  had 
DMp  as  is  usoally  supposed,  been  carbonixed  by  tlie 
opsntiim  of  fire,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
hmnw  to  p«t«r  Bot^  Aw^  the  leaves 


tb«  vunuKiqito'  were  fimod*  m  I  wm  inlbnBed  by 

MonsifTi.  Rnsini,  has  been  filled  up ;  bat  a  build- 
ing, which  is  said  by  the  guides  to  be  this  house, 

and  whith,  as  is  evident  trom  the  engra\ed  plan, 
must  have  Iwrn  t  losc  to  it,  and  part  of  the  same 
chain  of  buildings,  oftervnl  me  the  mosit  deci<led 
proofs  tliat  the  part^  nearest  the  surface,  and  a 
JoHion,  tiioie  more  remote,  had  never  been  expo^ 

'  Ibuiid  a  maU 


 .  ,   [ves  beinf  gan»*   to  Bay  aanndinUe  degree  of  heet.  1 

ndlf  iMMieiilaJ  inte  caie  aaus  by  a  pecoUar  aalN   ftagnaat  aftfia  ceflh^  af  ana  of  the  w 

ing  line*  of  gdid  leaf  and  vamHion  in  an  unaltered 

sute  ;  which  could  not  have  happened,  if  they  had 
iK-en  acted  upon  by  any  temperature  luSciaBit  to 
convert  vegetable  matter  into  ehtreoal. 

"  'J'he  state  of  the  manus(  ri])ts  exactly  coincides 
witli  this  view  ;  they  were  probably  on  shelves  of 
woo<l,  which  were  broken  down  when  the  roofs  of 
the  hooiee  yidded  to  the  weight  of  the  auperinauiH 
bent  inaee ;  hcnoa  many  of  uem  vara  cruahed  and 
folded  in  a  moist  state,  and  the  leaves  of  M>me  press- 
ed together  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  all  of 
them  mixed  in  two  confaaed  heaps  ;  in  these  heaps 
the  exterior  ninnuscripls,  and  the  exterior  part  of  tlie 
manUKCrLpls,  must  liave  been  ailed  on  by  water; 
and  aa  the  ancient  ink  was  composed  of  finely  divid. 
ed  charcoal  8uspende<l  in  a  solution  of  glue  or  gum, 
whenmr  the  water. peroolated  ooQtinooaaljr,  the 
dwraeters  were  more  or  lose  cniaed. 

"  Moisture,  by  He  action  upon  vegetable  matter, 
produces  decomposition,  whi(£  may  be  seen  in  peat 
bogs  in  all  its  different  stage*  ;  when  air  and  water 
act  coninncily  on  leaves  or  small  veget«V>le  fibres, 
they  soon  In  come  brown,  then  bliek,  and  l)y  lonm 
continued  operation  of  air,  even  at  l  onmiitn  tempe- 
ratures,  die  charcoal  itseli*  is  de>troye<l,  and  nothimf 
remams  bat  the  eertbs  which  entered  into  the  oon- 
eimetion  of  dw  vagvtable  enbstanoei.  When  vege- 
table matter  ie  not  eqiosed  to  noiitme  or  air,  itJi 
decay  is  much  slower ;  bat  in  the  coarse  of  ages,  ibi 
elements  gradiiallv  reait  uii  eaell  o'.lur,  the  Milatile 
pr(nei])les  sej>uratf,  an<l  tlie  (Mrbouaceous  matter  n-- 
main^. 

'*  Oi  the  manuscriplj«,  tite  greater  number  (tho»c 
which  probably  were  least  exposed  to  moititure  or 
air,  for  till  the  tufa  consolidated*  ait  maat  have  pe> 
nettMad  through  it)  are  bmwn,  and  atUI  oonlBUi 
aonw  of  their  volatile  anhataUMf^  or  cstneodvie  nw(> 
tcr,  whidt  occasions  the  coherence  of  Oic  leavea ; 
others  are  almost  entirely  converted  iiUo  charc<tal, 
and  in  these,  when  their  form  is  a<i:'pU[l  to  the  ])iir- 
pose,  the  layers  u:ay  be  readily  ^C'par)!te<l  from  each 
other  by  mechanical  means.  Of  a  few,  particuiwty 
tha  iwpf'ft'iifl  parts,  and  which  probably  were  most 
expoaed  to  air  and  water,  little  remains  except  the 
eardiy  besis;  the  charcoal  of  the  characters,  md 
some  of  that  of  the  Viyetabie  matter  being  destroy- 
ed, and  they  are  in  a  cxmdition  approaching;  to  that 
of  the  manu^^■ript-':  found  at  Pompeii,  where  llic  ;;ir. 
constantly  j^enctratiiig  llirooffh  llic  Ioom-  ashes,  there 
beinfj  no  barrier  a;;ninst  it  as  in  the  e<ins<i|iilute(i  tAlfa 
of  ilerculnneum,  has  entirely  destroyed  all  tin  car- 
bonaceous parts  of  the  papyrus,  and  left  notliint;  but 


e,  which  had  formed  during  the  nmwmation 
and  chemical  change  of  the  ratable  matter  com- 
prising them,  in  a  long  course  of  a{;es.  The  nature 
of  this  substance  lieing  known,  the  destruction  of  it 
l»e<ame  a  subject  of  obvious  chetnical  invertiiijation  ; 
and  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  means  of  aooNa- 
fdishing  this  without  injcwfa^g  Aa  cbanctart,  «r  de- 
stFoying  the  texture  of  the  manoacripts. 

*  After  the  dieadeal  operation,  dw  lanea  af  most 
of  the  fi^agments  perfectly  separated  flam  aedi  odier , 
and  the  Greek  characters  were  in  a  high  degree  dis- 
tinct ;  but  two  frajnnents  were  found  in  jx-culiar 
Jitate^  ;  tlw  leiives  of  one  easily  se]):irj«ted.  but  the 
characters  were  found  wholly  dcfacetl  on  tfie  exte- 
rior fidds,  and  partially  del'aced  on  the  interior.  In 
tfM  attier,  the  characters  were  l^(ible  OB  such  leaves 
as  eapu«ted>  but  an  earthy  matter^  or  a  apeeiea  of 
tula,  preventad  iha  aspanli^  m  aona  cf  the  parts 
and  bodt  these  eiraunatancas  were  clearly  tne  re-' 
sahs  of  ageneiea  to  which  the  nuBosoipta  had  been 
exposed,  during  or  after  the  voiosnic  aniptiaB  by 
which  they  ha<l  l>een  covered. 

"  It  ajipeared  probal>U'  from  thes<'  facts,  that  dif- 
ferent numuscripta  might  be  in  other  states,  and 
that  one  prooasa  nal  apply  to  aU  of  them ; 
but  avMi  a  partial  snccess  waaaatapgaiiiad;  and 
my  rsaolts  made  ma  amdoos  to  exantma  in  detail 
die  nnniCTotis  specimens  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Naples.  Having  had  die  honour  of  showing 
some  of  my  results  to  the  Prince  Regent,  Iiis  Roynl 
HifjhiieRs  was  jfraciously  pleased  to  express  bis  de- 
sire that  1  should  f)  '  (  '  t  ni  my  undertaking  ;  and 
1  found,  on  my  arri\  ai  at  N.ijileg,  that  a  letter  from 
his  Boyal  Higiwesii  to  the-  King,  and  a  couununica- 
tion  made  from  the  Bis^  Honourable  the  Secretary 
af  Slala  Ibr  Foreign  AiUn  to  the  Nespofilan  G«» 
veimaent,  had  pnmead.die  way  for  my  inquiriee,  and 
procured  ftr  ma  ua  aeeessary- result  of  such  patro- 
nage, BwypuasMalbdlity  In 'the  pursuit  of  my  ah> 
.jects. 

"  An  examination  of  the  excavations  tliat  still  re- 
main open  at  Herculaneum  immethutely  coofinned 
the  opinion  which  I  entertained,  that  the  rnaMk* 
aer^pts  had  not  been  acted  on  by  fire.  Tbsae  c>ea> 
ivHiMNia  are  in  a  iooaa  talk,  oomposed  of  Tolcanie 
ashen,  sand,  and  fingments  of  lava,  imperfteUy  ce- 
mented by  ferruginous  and  calcareous  matter.  The 
theatre,  anti  the  bnildinRs  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
«nGaje<l  m  this  tufa,  antl,  from  thp  manner  in  which 
il  Is  deposited  in  the  jfallerii  s  oi'  the  hous4's,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  oi  torrents 
hMlen  with  aand  and  volcanic  matter,  and  desccnd- 
•ing  at  the  same  tana  with  ahowvra  uf  aatiM  and 
still  nioea 
Tha 


earthy  matter.    Four  or  five  specimens  that  1 
than  thoae  that  covered    mined  were  heavy  and  dense,  like  the  frn^ent  to 
in  tha.  hons^  in  which   which  I  rfferrad  in  tha  introduction  to  this  Wfnn, 
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HERCUX.ANEUM. 


a  con«iiler«blc  quantity  of  furcign  eartbj  matter  be- 
ing found  between  the  Iwivea,  and  ama■^(St  tlie  )>ore8 
of  the  carfoonaoeoua  Mbstin;  <-  <<f  the  nianuMripta, 
evidently  depoaited  during  like  operation  af  the  cauie 
which  conaolidatiil  the  tufa- 

"  The  number  of  maouao'ipta,  and  of  fragments 
originally  brought  to  the  museum,  aa  I  waa  iufoim- 
cd  fay  M.  Ant.  Soatti,  «iwi«ntad  to  l§g6i  of  thwe, 
M  biiw  bMD  utrdldi*  and  fiNmd  in  •  1«3)1*  «lMa  f 
519  more  have  ben  qpewtrt  Vfon,  and.  nnw  «t 
Ian,  unrolled,  and  finmd  not  to  be  legible ;  94  hmf 
been  prcsenri  I  t.i  t'lr-irrn  potentates.  AiiJf>i\g  tJie 
1265  that  rt'u.j  u,  Mid  «  liich  I  have  examined  w  ith 
atteiUiKii.  liy  t'«r  the  prejttcr  numl>cr  consist*  of 
small  fragiueitt!<,  or  <>f  mut;Inte<l  or  crushed  ninnii- 
scripts,  in  which  llir  folds  are  no  irrejj;ui.ir  «s  t<->  offer 
little  hope«  of  se]  aruting  tlieui  no  aa  to  form  con- 
"  leaves ;  frrmi  to  120  are  in  a  state  wluefa 
agteatprobabilir^  of  anooesa,  and  of  these 
ber  aM«f  the  kind  in 


the gNaternooifier  an «f  tho  kind  in  which  some 
volatile  vegeuU*  umttm  fCnHim^  and  to  which  the 
<^emical  procw,  laftlwd  io  in  tiia  beginning  of  thia 
report,  may  be  a|i||illed  wHil  die  gteaWK  hopes  of 

useful  reoults. 

"  The  perMiii'".  ihiirged  with  the  hiisinets  of  un- 
rolling tho  tnaiinscriptt  in  the  nniscuni,  informed 
me,  that  nuuiy  chemical  exjxrimentu  had  been  ]m.t- 
fimned  upon  tiie  maiiuscripta  at  difier^t  tiuiCM, 
whMl  ailMted  the  aeparation  of  the  leaves,  but  aJ- 
waya  dastotqred  the  cWactera.  To  firove  that  this 
not  the  case  wiA  my  natiiad,  I  made  two  es* 
poinenta  bdbre  tliem ;  one  «n  a  hrawa  ftiyinl 
of  a  Onek  manuacript,  and  the  other  on  a  nnHar 
ft'igment  »f  a  Latin  manuacript,  in  which  the  leaves 
were  cloi*c1y  ndlierent ;  in  both  iniitancea  the  repara- 
tion of  the  hiyer-  m  r-  <  .  inpii'te,  and  the  characters 
appeami  to  the  ]H  r>or(»  who  cxaniined  them  more 
perfect  tlmn  before. 

>■  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  'W7  papyri, 
which  have  been  more  or  le«s  unrolled,  were  adlect- 
ed  as  the  best  fittctl  fur  attempts,  and  were,  proba- 
UjTf  die  most  perfect ;  so  tltat,  amongst  the  100  or 
tW,  which  remain  in  a  fit  state  iat  trialt^  oven  al- 
lowistf  a  superiority  of  motfaod,  it  Is  not  naaandde 
to  expect  that  a  much  lar|^  proportion  will  be  le- 
gible. Of  tlte  88  inanuiicripta  containing  characters, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  in  which 
i»om*  line*  of  I^Uin  poetry  have  been  found,  the 
preMt  IxkIv  consists  of  works  of  Greek  I'lulosophers 
or  Sophists  ;  nine  are  cif  EpicuriLs  ;  tiiirty-two  bear 
die  name  of  Philodemus ;  three  of  Demetrius,  and 
one  of  each  of  these  authors,  Colotes,  Folyatntus, 
CanModes,  and  Chryii^nu;  and  the  sufajeots  of 
these  woriu!,  «nd  tiie  worfca  of  whidk  die  HBaaae  of 
'dwamdionareiinilaunni,  an< ' 
phUom^y,  medicine,  eriliaMim,  end 
tions  on  the  arts,  life,  and  manner*.'' 

The  opinion  of  .Sir  Htm  r  ,  Davy,  ami  tliat  of 
the  anonymmm  o|H'rator,  wiia  n  |)  'Ct  to  tlie  •ArX.c  of 
the  manuscripts,  are  so  incon»itti  i  it  ..  itiieach  other, 
that  the  decision  between  them  seems  almost  re* 
[  to  the  conqparison  of  the  credibili^  of  oppo- 
ACGOvding  to  the  article  in  the 
I  is  no  doubt  whatever  tliat 
chaMoal, 


fonTi«<l  by  heat  only  ;  a  xmall  fragment  of  their  sub- 
stance burnti  reatiiJy,  like  common  charcoal,  with  a 
creeping  comburtion,  without  ri.on«-.  finti  with  a' 
ilii(kl  tfi;etablr  smell  ;  .  .  Bovey  coal  ejikubila  a  con- 
tiideruble  Aante."  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  i-ium- 
phry  's  ex|>criuieuta  liave  "  soaviacad"  htnv  that  tiie 
manuscripts  are  "  in  a  state  analoym  •»  peat,  or 
Botajreoai:  and  be  iiiiDiibfr«aihia«MihM|iBBoif 
dweuCToiiiMUiV  ikkKltM,  dMk  Aeyoodd  in*t 
bean  acted  iipoa  Mgr  Im|imMm  i^WmI  «e 
osnvsfft  ve^^etalde  matter  faito  ^huvpeL'^  Vtfw  it 
Deems  natural  to  [irefer,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  au- 
thority which  stands  the  highe«t  with  re»j>m'l  to  the 
(K-parttnent  of  >cience  in  (pietitioa,  especiaUy  when 
one  of  the  ]HLrtiet>  i!<  unknown :  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  nm\c  additional  evidence  may  not  be 
thouglit  superfluous:  and,  in  £Mtt  a  portioa  of  one 
of  the  roUa,  which  had  been  eaMdncd  both  by  Sir 
Humphrrend  by  the  eeriier  eiqperimenter,  baa  btea 
very  lately  eobmmed  to  a  new  analyw^,  bja  diankt 


well  ktwwn  te  the  i 
gations.  andtheaoUdityef  idfoeiNJnsiona.   He  bee 

exp<>se<l  the  carlKinaceoiis  matter  tp  t^l  ■  i  rocess  of 
destructive  distillation,  ami  he  could  jlit.ijn  nothinjf 
whatever  from  it  like  a«])lialtum  or  ther  pro- 

liuct  of  mineral  cmd.  It  had  »earcely  enou|(h  ol  vo- 
latile niHlter  to  give  any  perceptible  tin^e  of  brown 
to  the  humidity  abso^^ed  by  the  subiitanoe,  bat 
enough  to  afford  an  animal  smell,  extremely  Jjktt 
that  of  burnt  bone,  which  lie  could  only  attrilwie  to 
glue  or  aixe  of  the  ink.  not  caapletely  ^mm^ 
•d  bgr  the  Mine  hwtwUaii  had  endled  aU  the 
idle  parti  of  vcgelible  origfn :  and  upon  expos- 
ing some  glue,  spreiul  on  pnpt  r,  tn  'lit:  heat  of  boil- 
ing Quicksilver,  lie  obtiiine<l  u  carl>oi)i8atian, 
which  he  conceiveil  to  be  perlectly  analo^^oii.t  to  that 
of  til*  maniMcripts  ;  the  subitiance  thus  tbrmed  al- 
fording,  w  hen  cxpoMKl  to  a  utronjfer  heat,  very 
pioud  vapours  of  an  empyreunuitic  oil,  though  the 
products  of  the  vegetable  matter  were  probably  ei^ 
pelled  by  the  heat  firat  applied :  uadt  ea  the  ether 
hand,  the  heat  of  boiling  qtuduflMr  did  net  pRtdeee 
the  aniaml  ametl  fieaa  the  mytaa.  Hence,  he 
judged,  that  the  pi«eiw  temperature  of  the  aver- 
whelmuig  mass  might  lie  ascertdned  witf!  ti  !i  'nbl^ 
accuracy  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  notiii.i;,-  i  iu  ,-i 
heat  appriuicliini^  to  (ioo^  of  I'ahrenheil  could  have 
reduced  the  roll  which  he  ezamiiied  to  tiie  in 
which  tie  t<)un<i  it.  .\t  any  rate,  when  we  consider 
that  a  heat  a  little  above  220^  is  capable  of  blackc0> 
ing,  wImB  qipUed  for  a  long  cuutiiiuanoe,  the  weed 
that  surrounds  the  boiler  of  a  steam  ennae^  itsenm 
very  difficult  to  agree  wkii  Sir  Hun^uy  Davy  in 
thinking  that  the  milHUCfipl  OoaU  Mthave  been 
subjected  to  "  any  heat  cqiaUe  of  omtverting  vege- 
table matter  into  charcoal unlests  by  charcoal  he 
understands  pure  carbon  ;  an<l  in  ihi.'<  wuse  liis  ob- 
servation will  readily  be  admitte  i  't<\  uA  {lurtie^.  It 
Be«m»,  indeed,  to  have  been  preciM.'iy  wiiii  thu  con- 
<'eption  of  tile  state  ot'  the  n\anu»cripla,  that  it  wu 
suggeiited  by  the  i^mrttrii/  lietmmr  that  some  bene- 
fit might  be  expected  from  submitting  the  rolls  to  a 
heat  more  intense  than  that  which  ih^  qipaasad  to 
have  uudergone.  The 
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bat  it  fkQed  completely  of  suoceM.    A  (Vagment  of 
a  raU,  coiuiating  of  aevcral  tbidtaeucx,  adhering  to- 
'getker,  wm  inehtaed  in  a  erueiUc,  •urmunded  by 
1  pMnkr,  mod  kept  for  aamc  time  in  a  red 


can  be  lit  rie  doulK  that  dMy  have  been  artually  cm- 
pk>y«d  with  conatderable  advantage.  Mr  Uurton 
vaa  encouraged  by  the  BritiBh  government  to  Mft> 
dertake  the  nanipaktiMi  of  the 


:  1i«tw»p«iH|Mtble  alteration  took  place  in  the  that  were  required;  ipd  Mr  Efaaaley  vaa  raqueatiad 
of  the  fragacal*  the  aAeaiona  wwe  m  aadliki  to  p*dcNW  lus  al^  in  Italy,  and  to  taeame  tiw  m- 
detached.  Bar  wiaAe  legibility  efttedoMe*    pariBlttdiiirtafae  literary  departnMnt  TtisMud, 


state 
gree 

ter^  iin  tin-  •-■nrfmce  impaired 

Alter  tlit  l»ilurt  of  this  erperirnent,  in  order  to 
leave  no  roechimical  means  urit;i--il ,  a  t iitt 1 1:^:  iTia- 
chine  waa  contrived,  oon5u.Htuig  ul  a  wry  ilun  cir- 
cular plate  made  into  a  fine  sav,  and  put  in  rapid 
motion  by  wheel  work;  this  apparatus  waj<  found 
poibctly  rafahla  of  diridBig  tlte  subetance  of  the 
id),  witkodtapiiatari^giltaa  knives  had  bees  firaiHl 
to  da;  mikwm  hipti  dMt,  by  cattiqg  it 
vbaraeor  thm  waa  a  oonnderable  AU,  k  wmld  faa 
pocriMe  to  extricate  manv  puts  'ftem  eaeh  other, 
which  were  only  retninetl  irj  i  :  t  i  1  '  ■,  tlil  u  i  ; 
dental  ccjinplication  of  form;  iuid  Uijt  lus-.i.ji  Lit- 
advaata>^-  of  bepinninp;  from  witiiin,  it  wouUI  be 
easier  to  work  down  upon  the  succeasive  Mtriiikces 
bearing  the  letters,  the  writing  being  always  found 
oo  the  inside  only ;  and  no  material  diflicidty  was 
aiiprefaended  in  reuniting  tlie  several  parts,  when 
^Aa«U  MHM  bare  teen  MMlased  tagiycL  It 
isaa  iho  riooDeoled  tliat  the  iMctior  pairt*«f  die 
raanuacript  liad  in  general  Itota  til*  lent  crushed 
and  the  least  adherent ;  and  it  waa  hoped  that  a 
part  at  least  of  each  inanuKcript  ini^ht  thus  be  ren- 
dered If^'ble  with  *-a.se,  and  at  tlu-  same  time  with- 
out destroying  the  iiarta  remaining  iinoj)tned.  Rut 
the  interior  parte  uf  tlte  roll,  which  had  been  thus 
divided,  were  found  as  adherent  as  the  exterior,  and 
the  adbeaioas  still  remained  every  where  invincible; 

dnt  all  hopes  of  succeeding  by  mechanical  meana 
Mdjr  ««re  fiwllj  abandoned.  'Tha  madune  was 
afterwards  aant  to  Naples,  as  it  waa  thaaght  likely 
to  he  of  use  in  some  of  the  operations  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  process  would  require;  but  it  is 
M  I  not  to  iMTBMMiibaBd  aeotasary  Cor  this  pnr- 
poiie. 

Witii  ref^ard  to  Sir  Hunipliry'f  observation,  that 
vegetable  matter  not  expoeed  to  moisture  or  air  un- 
dergoes a  much  slower  decay,  but  that  in  the  course 
af^gaa  "  its  elemenu  gradnalljr  nact  on  each  olhCT, 
die  inoladk  principles  sepanrto,  and  die  carbOnaeeona 
matter  reraaau/  it  magr  ba  feoMrked,  that  the  rolls 
of  papyrus  do  net  aeem  to  undergo  any  change  of 
thia  nature,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  cen- 
turien;  lor  tlie  Epvptian  volumes,  which  are  often 
found  inclosed  with  n  llu  bandftffea  of  mummies, 
are  geoermliy  mt  t'tve  fnmi  decay,  that  tlie  i>aper  has 
retained  its  primitive  whiteness,  witliout  mucli  al- 
teration, exc^  sometimes  a  slight  tinge  of  brown  ; 
and  its  texture  ia  so  little  impaired,  that  ft  atlD  bears 
ink  'wdl  widwut  rutming.  When,  howamr*  a  roll 
hae  bam  in  any  degree  pervaded  by  moiatniv,  Iba 
water  is  found  to  have  dissolved  the  gum  which 
unites  the  elementary  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  to 
have  caii<ted  partial  ndhesion>i  of  the  COntigOOtia  MMT^ 
flice*  of  the  sheets  to  each  other. 

Whatever  diff  :  I  111  r  ,ii  opinion  then  lie  re- 

apecting  the  reaaoning  on  which  Sir  Humphry  Da- 
vy appean  to  have  grannded  Ue  fffoetwee,  tbatt 


that,  according  to  the  latert  aceount  Sir  Hmi  phry 
IS  wril  aatisiied  with  his  suc<'e*«,  and  tiiat  :i  f^reat 
variety  of  manuscripts  have  been  rendered  more  or 
]es.i<  legible  ;  but  that  their  contents  have  proved  of 
little  mere  importance,  than  might  have  been  expect- 
L-il  from  the  nature  of  the  specimens  before  examin- 


be  no  doubft  that  if  Mr  Eiauiej  a». 

nnttiktednMk. 


etl. 

Then 

I  dw  radoradan  of  anj  of  die 
mucripti,  lua  lab«mr»  w9I  be  fne  firom  such  mora 
aa  have  disgraced  some  of  the  former  restorers  of 

tile  Gri>pk  tt'xt  ;  for,  in  fact,  even  the  work  of  Phi- 
lotlemns  on  Mttsic,  which  is  commoolr  supposed  to 
hnve  been  so  well  edited,  exhibits  some  :i  viiKii  in- 
stances of  a  want  of  fauiiliarity  with  the  uliora  of 
the  language,  and  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  its 
rules.  In  the  S8th  aod  laat  cohunn,  which  waa 
cursorily  examined,  Amt  the  puipoae  «f  iilartil^  « 
Upecimen  of  the  cbaiaeien  tttfy,  a  pamne  aanm 
wUdi  ia  thna  icad  and  tnndatod  by  tbe  "  Aeada. 
midans  of  Portici."  TMMm  fWM'  tigtitai,  mfts  k 
nM(  tyxtxufttxcM,  liut  ^  trmt  fUf>  to  iititru;,  In  j(«cfn 

Tut  i^iliir  lanUiijiie  dissrrui  adirrsnj,  en  qua-  ctliqni 
trartiiruiit,  propterca  (]uLa  opportiinmii  foit.TS<)e  crat. 
Namque  prvjecto  mvpier  ipmrmm  madeiam  ne  minma 
|lndan  jMrte  dtbeham  txtevdere.  It  is  aoaroely 
naoaaaary  to  point  out  to  any  Greek  scholar,  that 
dia  tnie  reading  must  be  Larmaift^ist  £>  iiinrmfi, 
"  Havinfr  K«id  thua  much,  /  may  prolxMg  hmt  itm 
tuffu-trntty  diffutt  in  repl3ring  to  tiie  arguments  of 
some  persons  ;  but  "  that,"  in  proportion  to  the 
plausibility  of  the«e  arguments,  1  ought  nut  to  have 
ext4.>nde<l  my  diwcusaioa  beyond  a>Tcry  amail  pait  of 
its  iwtiinl  majfnitdde  .  ." 

Such  mistakes,  howc\  er,  can  do  but  little  injury 
to  the  mutilaled  authors,  provided  tluit  the  original 
be  preserved  at  the  same  time  in  its  unaltered  state. 
But  diat  original,  in  ita  authentic  though  tmperfiNt 
Ann,  ia  the  onhr  ottjeet  of  oaiB|MurBtiTe  valne;  Md 
to  delay  iu  pubtioBtkii>  tme  the  aake  of  ruateiiliane 
of  any  kind,  seems  to  be  but  a  refitted  apodea  of 
selfishness.  "  Wlien  we  reflect,"  »nys  the  Quartep- 
fy  Rememfr,  *'  on  the  shortness  of  huiiiau  life,  and 
on  our  own  grey  hairs,  we  tremble  to  think  J»ow 
little  chance  there  is  of  our  being  h«ueliteU  by  any 
great  proportion  of  the  kiohty  inanu^ipts  still 
unpublished."  Ten  years,  alas,  have  now  elapsed 
since  thaae  refleetiona  were  printed,  and  not  a  line 
«f  the  aaanuaonpta  in  qaaatian  baa  jtt  made  ita 
wi^tothatpnbbe,  wbldh  badao  aquiliU*  a  daun 
to  »<bB  canwnunkadcn  of  dwir  contetrta. 

'  It  inttft  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  to  the  great 
majoritv  i  i  >  uU-rs  it  would  Iw  far  more  agreeable 
and  ccinv  ciiii  iit  to  have  the  works  not  only  restored 
but  trsnslated,  if  it  could  be  done  with  tulernl  lt  n 
curacy,  ai^d  without  any  very  great  loss  oH  xmuv. 
And  even  trlxn  *  fnMlB  nMniSm  b  bqrand 
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lltraiU-  mir  reach,  it  niiglit  be  of  some  advantage  !:i  sul)  ti- 
tute  a  potgthle  one.    Thug,  the  specuncn  which  has 
uJl^  been  copied  from  the  Philosopkicai  TraHMOctiau  for 

iSST  inigbtaa»Brtllietbmhes»iM«e(^ 
v^>v<^  AfrB>.iNiALTERItJ&DULCiaiiruuv. 

MomnKPt. 

NON.KQt'lDEM.CURIS.CRlJD«tIll.TAT*.llOT«»t. 

PO»8K.HEOH.NKC.MK.VIV\F.>PES.VAN  A.KUKKl.l.lT. 

Lines  which  are  not  indce*!  \  ery  hamiomouH  or  |X)- 
'  fltiad,  Init  wludk        liavc  Mood  ia  die  tmm  work 

Vfttik 

COKSIUI8.llOX.APTA.DUCUM.LUX.iUPTIOft.AMns>. 

•aid  vidi  ClMiMtra's 

TIUHlTVll«VB.Un1»tira.llORTIS, 

which  are  ahnost  the  only  spectmeiu  thtit  we  POMCSS 

of  the  poem  attribut«l  to  Varius.  If  ievewf  inde- 
pendont  aticinpts  of  this  kind  were  m.idr  1)\  elifTLrtni 
critics,  the  premmption  in  favour  of  those  rcstoratiuna, 
which  were  found  to  Ihj  con^mon  to  all,  would  be 
•wmtd  from  a  mere  pomibility  to  a  itrong  probability ; 
bat  whether  the  «anie  expence  of  labour  and  tulenta, 
dincted  ianto  tame  other  dwniMls  mi^  not  crcile 
original  workt  of  »till  greater  Tdloe,  is  a  queation  not 
«MV  to  be  decided- 
It  id,  however,  of  ihc  lens  consequence  to  decide 
it,  as  the  liritish  oju'riitioiis  on  the  inainihcnpts 
havt>  beeti  somewhat  abruptly  termiiMted  :  and  the 
whole  of  thia  aKiclc  must  be  consideretl  as  liistorical 
vtdj.  Tba  ikilare  of  the  experiments  is  nttriluucd 
toUiemiitibtedatateof  the  rolU  which  wen-  ^luhjci  t- 
'  ad  to  them,  th»  bo*  hawii^  bsta  slratdy  opened ; 
«o  that  little  haa  ben  «Matn«d  flrani  tfie  attempt, 
except  a  knowleilge  of  the  ^mljjects  of  sonic  of  the 
manuAcripts  txamined,  wliidi  were  jiliiiost  all  iii 
Creek,  and  nil  in  prose.  The  whole  investigation 
haa  been  conducted  with  all  possible  caution  and 
eeomaiy  ;  aod  if  nrt'**™y  has  been  added  to  our  li- 
tnaiy  twaamsi,  at  kast  OOtbuig  has  been  taken 
«ar  adnitific  T^mtatiaii.  (p.  o.) 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  English  counlgr, 
Bounaim««  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shropshire,  cast  by  Wor- 
cestenthirc,  mmth  \>\  tiKmcistershire  and  Mon- 
mraitlishire,  and  wi>t  hy  tin-  Wel>ih  countie*  of 
Hrecknuck  .mtl  liiidnor.  It:*  ^^re^it'  st  Iciintli  is  thir- 
ty-eight, and  its  greatest  breadth  thirty-iive  miles. 
It  a  nearly  of  a  circular  form  ;  but  the  dividilig 
toes  are  liioltea  by  many  indCTitarinna.  Itaciramp 
fisrenee  is  ISOrailM,  anditt  aqnaresM*  19SI  nllMii 
or  TSI.l^tO  statute  acres. 

It  i>  <livide<)  into  eleven  hundreds,  containing  one 
city,  se\eii  town.*,  and  -Z~.il  [wri-jlics.  l!y  tlie  census 
of  1611,  U  appearud  lo  liave  i}i),SiHi  houses,  itdtabit- 
-  ed  by  20,08 1  families.  The  inliabitanta  were  J)4,078, 
of  whom  4(>,404  were  males.  atid  -r7>6Ci)  females. 
The  marriages,  in  the  precetliu^'  year^  were'^GS  ; 
tfae  mate  b^ti«>u  Ja684  tbefonate  1508;  miauls 
logellier  9659.  The  tule  deadu  mm  S5S,  die  fb. 
male  uiidiing  1()S5,    The  luinilM-r  of  fmiilies 

subsisting;  from  agriculture  were  lsi,5;>9;  those  uu 
trade  imd  manufiiMatM  «<(•  5044,  aad  tiie  fltiiers 
were  ii*3B. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  very  beautiful,  when 
viemd  flratn  the  western  descent  of  the  Malvern 
hUb  The  wbgle  eoustrj  is  ladier  tfikkl;  inckwid 
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with  high  hedges  ;  the  divisions  of  the  fi 
nerally  fnn.-ill  ;  and  the  abundance,  both  ut'  forest 
and  fruit  trees,  with  wliieh  iLs  suriace  i*  eoverwl, 
gives  it  the  sfipearance  of  an  extensive  wood.  The 
made  a»  all  nemnr  and  bad*  en ' 


arege-  «Rta 


FsttsrOe 
Osnetifh ' 


In  the  eastern  side  of  die  eoimtj,  a  psrt  of  theSsB^ 

MftUiTU  liills  Is  rather  b.irren,  as  are  tti;-  nit-C"*** 
terel  or  Ulack  MoaiitainM,  which  divide  ii  iroia 
Wales  on  tlie  wes-t.  With  the  exception  of  these 
two  portions,  the  whole  of  the  iand  is  highly  fertile, 
and  the  fiekls-sre  dcAhed  with  per|>etiuil  verdure 
The  soil  ia  geoeraliy  a  mixture  of  marl  and  day, 
but  contains  cakarcout  earth  in  varioos  propocti«ns 
in  dilienDtjparta.  Towatde  the  wealaia  |Mrt,  the 
soil  is  tenaooas,  and  retentive  ef  water;  the  eastern 

side  is  ])rinci})alU'  a  stiff  elsv.  in  many  places  ol'  a 
red  colour.  In  tlie  soutli,  some  of  the  soil  in  a  li^ht 
sandy  loam.  The  suh^wiil  is  almost  uiiivcrsjiliv  lime- 
stone ;  in  some  parts  a  sp«cic«  of  marble,  L>«autiAiU]r 
variegated  with  red  and  whit<'  veins,  and  capaUeeif 
Noeiviitt  a  high  potiah.  When  the  soil  doea  nat 
test  en  linieetane>  es  near  die  city  ef  HeraArd,  tt  is 
sometimes  a  siliceous  gravel,  and  occasionally  iiiller's 
earth  and  yellow  ochres  are  found.  The  cUmate  is 
rather  more  inclined  to  rain  than  the  mori'  e.^•-te^n 
parts  of  England,  and  at  times  is  much  subject  to 
damp  fogs,  which  moisten  the  eertfa*  and  mj  be 
one  cau.se  of  its  great  verdure. 

The  cultivation  of  |;rain  is  generally  in  a  sbrte  li»>OiMM 
hind  mostof  the  EagltshoQwuitieibeBdtliecreBslMar^''^ 
no  proportien  to  the  goednew  of  the  smL   Wbort  is 

fjeneralty  sowed  on  a  clc  i  r  In-,  with  a  dn^sitifj  of 
lime,  and  then  yields,  on  an  avera>;c,  t^ventv  bu-lieU 
to  the  acre.  After  this  wheat  is  harvested,  a  u  inter 
and  spring  ploughing  are  followed  br  peas,  which  do 
not  average  more  than  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acTi^ 
1'he  peas  are  followed  by  wheat  egeii<>  *hen  diefMH 
ducc  ia  not  usually  more  Aen  fonteeu  bnshels.  .  In 
the  succeeding  spring  it  is  sowed  with  barley  and 
clover,  neither  of  which  crops  yield  a  good  increase. 
Oats  are  only  ^nwed  ])art;;diy  in  the  place  oi'lwirii  v. 
Turnips  are  carelessly  cultnatcd,  ami  artilirial  ^n^ar- 
scs  soweil  to  a  very  liniitcd  extent.  thon;.'h  sonir- 
wliat  increased  of  late  yeans.  On  the  borders  of 
some  of  the  rivers  there  are  moat  veluable  meadows 
4if  natural  glraa^  which  are  die  moat  imdiicdve  ef 
any  lands  in  die  coun^. 

One  cause  of  the  neglect  manifcated  in  the  ru!t;-Hcp. 
vatioii  of  corn  may  be  the  attention  paid  to  ilu 
growtll  of  hops  aiui  fruit-  'J  he  euhivi>tioj  i  i  m 
is  considerable,  and  imrcaaing  un  tiie  hordt  i  v  i.f 
Worcestershire,  and  much  more  of  the  manure  i* 
applied  to  them  than  to  tbe  com.  The  soils  selected 
for  hop  gardens  are  those  where  a  dry  loen  predo- 
rainates,  with  but  e  small  |iro|iortian  of  clay,  end  M 
paatnivs  are  deemed  more  fit  Ibr  them  llwn  die  land 

thaf  lia.s  heen  l  ecentlv  under  the  ]ilo>if;h.  The  time 
of  uluntinj;  tliem  is  u'lLilIv  tlu'  nmrtli  ot  .\pril.  In 
July  the  garden?  are  hoed  cartt'ully,  and  the  ^<^\v,e 
ojieratian  !>  repeated  five  or  six  weeks  after;  and  in 
Kepten  lu  r  the  eardl  is  formed  into  hiUocks  around 
the  roots  of  tlie  ^oung  planta.  Tlie  heps  ere  pidud 
ften  the  ^j^ants  in  Octobcf ,  ere  dbcn  gcndy  dried  ift- 
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llatkti.  a  kiln,  and  pncked  for  sale.  Tbc  average  pnxluce 
of  Ml  am  «f  gRfdm  ia  «boiit  <!ve  handnd  wdgbt  of 
bopt.-  Bach  mm  weqwiwi  1000  poks,  anwad  which 

the  plants  entwine  themv  l',  Thi'  cost  of  poles, 
of  manure,  and  of  klwur,  uiakes  the  cultivation 
hiphJy  expeneive,  and  in  Rome  year*!  tar  to  (•xcee<l  the 
anuiunt  of  the  produce,  but  in  others  tbe  growers 
Rain  very  large  paofith  The  lAole  ia  «  rmj  apeM- 
tetive  pursuit 

The  reaHng  uttnUMtUM,  to  die  growth  of  which, 
the  soil  and  climate  aeem  admindily  adsqpttd,  tm- 
grosses  the  gmta/t  share  of  the  attention  and  skill 
of  the  Herefordshire  cultivntor".  Although  almost 
evprv  M>i1  and  situatinii  in  the  county  is  fHVourahle 
to  the  ijrowtli  of  apples  unri  pears,  yet  thof«e  *poU 
are  preferred  which  are  exposed  to  the  south-e«ct 
and  8heltere<l  to  the  weatwwu  ;  aa  kit  found  that  tb> 
windafrom  that  quartar«feui^gciiialtathe<lraiMT«ei. 
Ordiarda,  though  planted  hi  Kent  aa  early  aa  die 
reign  of  Henry  the  E!)?hth,  did  not  extend  to  Ilere- 
fordUhire  till  tney  were  introduced  by  LorI  Scuda- 
more  and  some  other  pentlemen  in  the  reij^n  of 
Charles  the  Firrt,  when  the  dii^covery  of  their  adapts- 
tion  to  tbe  soil  being  ascertained,  they  quickly  sprewl 
over  the  whole  coun^.  It  is  a  iacl,  that  many  Ta- 
rietiea  of  apples  and  pem,  whieli  a  few  years  ago 
wet«  tbe  moat  h%Ujr  ukwmit  haive  entirely  di«^ 
peered ;  hat  new  vartetlee  have  by  care  and  atten- 
tion  been  produeed.  which  equal  in  valne,  if  not  in 
fame,  th*j  wlehrated  lirrl.r/rrai  and  .S7t«e apple,  and  the 
S(fu/t»h  pear,  the  vnliu-  of  w  h<iv  cider  aiul  perry  "w  as 
thirty  years  jiro  most  highly  prijied.  .Some  of  the 
proprietors  of  orchards,  who  are  niost  attentive  to 
the  selecti(Mi  of  the  flmk,  and  most  skilful  in  the 
manaaeOMnC  of  dte  Juiee  when  expressed,  iuve  pro. 
dnced  such  estpiidlely  flavoured  cider  and  perry  as 
to  obtain  for  tiiem  a  preference  over  any  wines  made 
from  the  prajx!.  Tlie  prices  at  wl7ich  the  l)e^t  t 
tiie-'C  )i(]uor^  nn-  sold  liy  the  growers,  far  ♦•xcewls 
thoiif  thiit  i-re  obtained  for  the  best  wines  of  any 
vineyards  either  in  France  or  Oermany.  They  are 
aonatnice  aoM  «B h%h as  I-  the  hc^idiead  cUrect 
fWm  the  preia.  Some  at'  tbe  orebarda  ne  from 
thirty  to  forty  aeret  in  extent,  and  the  treea  being 
at  cot)«ideral)!e  d'^tance  from  each  other,  the  inter- 
val- are  kept  in  tillHp'.  The  produce  of  tlie  orchards 
is  \  erv  fluctuating',  th<Mi;:h  li-^s  •<o  in  Herefordshire 
than  in  .Somerset,  I>«fvon,  or  (iloucester ;  yet  the 
growers  seldom  expect  more  than  one  yetf  v  Aree 
to  \te  fully jprodttctive.  In  a  good  year  an  acre  of 
orchard  win  produce  flnn  IS  to  Si4  hogdhaadsof 
rider  or  peny.  Theqoanti^of  qipleaejppaarare* 
qnnred  to  malce  a  hogshead  varies  IVrnn  S4  to  SO 
Inishel".  The  grcnter  part  of  the  best  deiKTiptior.s 
of  both  liquors  is  purchased  by  merchants  trom  Bris- 
tol, who  find  bottles,  and  export  it  to  the  Eaat  and 
West  Indies,  and  to  America. 

Herefordshire  has  been  long  celebrated  for  one  of 
the  beat  races  of  cows.  Tfaev  are  of  the  mi<Idle  luBned 
kbid,  hare  a  large  and  athletic  ftame,  and,  tnm  the 
aillcy  nature  of  their  coats,  have  an  ununually  sleek 
itppearance.  The  most  prevailing;  colour  is  a  re<i- 
d'wn  brown,  and  their  faces  are  wliiti  am!  iiald. 
The  heifers  fst  quickly  at  an  early  o^e,  and  the 
calves  are  highly  esteamed.  The  IMring  of  i 
VOL,  IV.  rAAT  II. 
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for  the  plough  is  a  common  pursuit,  and  tfjc  greater  Hwtfeid- 
uartof  the  aninal  labour  of  (be  oountjriapeifiinned 
bydieaL  After  being  worked  fire  or  nx  yeara  ihey  '"'^'•^^^ 

are  usually  wild  to  grajsiers  from  Buckai^hamshire, 
and  fattened  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  fur  the  con- 
sumption of  the  matt^epeiii^  whare  their  fleah  la  high- 
ly prized. 

The  fame  of  the  Herefordshire  ilieep  equals  thatflhipi 
of  its  cows.    They  are  beat  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rylanda,  •  district  in  tlie  southern  part 
of  the  coanty,  in  whidi  the  Mtperior  varictiea  of 

tbem  are  fed.  They  are  small,  wlute  Ihoed,  and 
without  horns.  In  symmetry  of  ^llapc,  and  In  the 
exquisite  flavour  of  tlie  meat,  they  surpas*  nio*t 
other  kindu;  and,  in  atklition,  tlieir  wck)!  is  by  far 
the  finest  produced  from  any  of  the  native  £ng- 
Ulk  neao.  The  quantity  of  wool  frtKu  them  does 
not  OTCfi^ge  mre  ihm  two  poimda  each*  bnt  it 
ia  naoally  sold  Ibr  dvee  tinwe  tiw  price  «f  nqarae 
wool.  >fany  experiments  have  been  made  to  im> 
prove  this  breed  uy  crossing  them  with  the  Merinos ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  ijie  flesh  has  deteriorated 
as  much  as  the  wool  h&*  improved  by  the  mixture. 
The  practice  of  keeping  the  sheep  in  houses  in  cold 
weather  is  general,  and  perhaps  toe  wool  may  be  in 
some  degree  indebted  to  that  management  fbr  n  fev- 
tion  of  ita  fincnea*  of  iibvew 

Tbe  excellence  of  the  wool  has  not  induced  many  Trsds  and 
manufactures,  for  most  of  it  is  s<Jd  to  the  clothiers  •*^*aafte 
of  { iloucistershire  mul  Somersetshire.  Atteiupts 
ha\  e  been  marie  to  esfililisb  mainifactur<  i  v  if>lleil 
goods  in  the  aty  uf  Hereford,  but  they  pruv'tnl  ahur- 
Uve.  At  Kington  some  few  wooUena  ure  made,  and 
likewiae  at  l<aomuMt«r,  but  to  no  gin«t4i[tant.  The 
fiver  Wye  ia  navigable  to  Heraard«  hut  ddier 
floods  or  drought.^  so  o(\en  suspend  tlie  navigation, 
that  tlie  trade  carried  on  by  it  is  \'ery  inconsidera- 
I  le.  'I'wd  e.'itials  have  bfen  be^-un,  one  from  Led- 
bury to  (iloucester,  and  aiiotiier  from  l,eoniinster  to 
.Stourport,  Init  neither  ire  yet  finiishcd;  nor  does  die 
trade  of  the  county  give  o-ny  (iroipect  of  success  to 
these  undertakings  when  diey  shall  be  completed. 

The  princnal  river,  th^  WjPt  u  oelebrated  tat  ita  ^^'*- 
picturesque  benitiea,  eapeeiaUy  in  the  eicbiity  of 
Hoi*,  and  till  it  enters  Moinnouthsliire.  The  ot}ler 
streani.s,  the  I.u^jtf,  receivio};  the  waters  of  the  Ar- 
row and  die  Fronie,  the  Mummw  reci-ivinp  those 
of  the  Dure,  end  the  Lcddon,  are  but  inconsiderable, 
though  chcgr  tend  to  firtiUae  die  land*  tbrau^  whicb 

^'^ew  conntiea  are  now  rich  in  antiquities  then^"^!""'*^ 
Herefordshire,  eapecially  in  the  remaina  of  thoae 

fbudal  castles,  which  were  probably  ereeted  when 
it  w  as  t]  frontier  toward^^  uiv  hostile  Welsh.  The 
most  remiu-kable  of  theaeare  Guodricb  Castle,  Dore 
Abbey,  Wignore Abbey,  Vineyaid€ainp,«nd  Bran* 
sil  Castle. 

Thetownain  Herebrdriiire«  and  their  popnhrtion. 
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Two  iii6Uiben  are  returned  to  Parliament  fratn 
the  county,  two  from  the  city  of  Hereford  and  two 

each  from  Loom  inciter  and  WeoWey.  Tbe  towns  in 
Herefordshire  are  gi;iierally  worse  Imilt  than  in  any 
nther  Enfflish  county,  and  more  nearly  approach  to 
tlioae  of  their  adjoining  Wel«li  neigbboura.  In  the 
vfllagefi  the  buildin^fs  are  still  woctew  The  eon- 
atrttction  of  tnoit  of  tbe  fium  bouM*  and  bama  ta 
rude  and  sli^t ;  thejr  are  usaally  built  of  rtone,  on* 

Iv  cnmiilcil  witli  iiiut!  or  i-lav,  ahout  two  At'tliijjh; 
and  iipctn  tlic-f  iiiii)erfect  widls  the  suptrstruiturc 
is  raised,  c'oni])<ise<!  ol'  tiinl)er  frame  work,  witll 
lath*  intertwineil  «ud  plojitered  with  mud  or  ciay. 
Tiny  are  iisiially  covered  with  thick  flng  !«tones, 
which  increaae  tbe  weight,  and  sotm  reduce  than  to 
a  mott  raiiMwa  Mate. 

See  DuncoQib's  Her^onUAire  f  Marahall'a  Rural 
Economy;  Lodge's ^'icfcAtf  ;  Cburk'a  General  Flew; 
and  BrayW  and  BiiltoD'a  AMVtwff  Englamt, 
Vol.  VI.  (w.w.) 

HEUTFOUD  C()LI,EC;k.  The  extension  of 
our  eoipiire  in  India,  whicii  now  cunuins  sixty 
idfllldaa  °af  people,  has  made  it  necessary  to  pro- 
Tide  a  auceeMion  ef  able  dmii  to  fill  tbe  vanona 
departmenta,  both  of  die  civil  and  military  govern, 
ment.  Whilst  at  fir^t  the  Hoyjil  Academy  at  Wool- 
wicli,  an<l  recently  die  Mihtary  College  establijih- 
Ctl  near  Croydon,  furnished  iiislruetion  to  those 
destined  to  hold  conimissions  in  the  artillery  and 
enpneer*  corps,  the  education  of  those  who  w  ere 
to  fill  tbe  most  important  civil  offices  had  not 
been  pravided  for.  During  the  brilliant  adrauu< 
Mratioo  «f  dia  Marquia  Wellealey,  that  intelligent 
obaerver  saw  and  lamiented  thi-s  want  of  pre\ious  in- 
struction,  and  founded  at  Calcutiii  ji  e<)lk-j;iate  insti- 
tution,  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  tJie  lawN.  and  the  local  usages 
of  our  Indian  empire.  The  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany ^aapproved  in  part  of  the  plans  of  the  Gover- 
nor-general ;  butthey  at  tbe  aamc  tine  fUtthe  naoea- 
gity  of  giving  some  knowledge  to  those  whom  they 
hwd  luiMiiiialetl  ns  tVritfi'.i  ;  for  hj  those  are  still  call- 
ed, 111  cujupliiiiice  with  early  eustuiu,  who  are  design- 
ed to  fill  the  highest  offices,  both  judicial  and  cncu- 
tiie,  under  the  Indian  government. 

With  this  s'lvw  the  College  ol'  Hertford  wiis 
founded ;  the  design  of  the  institution  being  to  train 
up  a  race  of  yoowa,  who  should  in  succession  fill 
the  various  and  important  offices  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  administration.  '*  To  dispense  justice  to 
millions  of  j»eople  ot'  \  ,irji>us  lanLfiKij'cs,  majiners, 
(Images,  and  religion!; ;  lu  aUuaiuster  a  \a»t  and  com- 
plicated system  of  revenue,  through  districts  equal 
in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  cotisiderable  kiiig- 
doma  in  Ennme;  to  maintain  civil  order  in  one  of 
the  most  populoaa  and  litigious  regions  in  tbe  world  j 
dtese,"  nys  Marqnis  Wellcslej',  "  are  now  the  duties 
of  the  Ijirger  portion  of  tlie  civil  servants  of  tlie 
Comi>any.  The  teuiur  merchants,  composing  the 
courts  «  circuit  and  appeal  under  die  pNaiden« 
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cy  of  Bengal,  cxerci-e  in  cHrh  i>f  tln'si-  courts  a  ju-  Hwifw- 
risdiction  of  greater  local  extent,  applicable  to  a 
larger  population,  and  occupied  in  theMOmblidisn^^'^ 
of  eanam  infinitely  more  inUicate  and  nmneroas*  d»i 
that  of  any  r^^ularly  conatituted  courts  of  justice  in 
B«Mpe>  Tbe  senior  or  junior  merchants  employed 
in  dw  sevml  magistradea  and  courts,  the  writers 
or  factors  filling  tlie  stations  of  registers,  and  .'i*. 
sistants  to  the  sev  eral  courlii  aiid  magistrates,  ex- 
ercise, in  different  degrees,  functions  of  a  nature 
purely  judicial,  or  intimately  connected  witl)  the  ad< 
minisCMtiMl  of  the  police,  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  tbe  peace  and  good  order  of  their  rwpective  db- 
tricM."  Tbe  Marquis  points  out,  in  the  same  strong 
manner,  the  ardaou.H  dutiesof  the  several  departments 
which  the  Kuropeaiia  are  required  to  pertbrm  in  In- 
dia, and  sums  up  by  saying-,  "  that  the  civil  sert-anta 
of  the  Cast  India  Companycan  no  longer  be  consider- 
ed as  tl)c  agents  of  a  commercial  concern  ;  tli^  ale, 
in  foctf  the  ministers  and  officers  of  a  potterfiU  want 
reign ;  Uiey  roust  be  viewed  in  that  capacity  with  a 
reference  not  to  their  nonunal*  but  to  their  real  oc- 
cupationa.  They  are  required  to  disduu^  the  func- 
tions of  magistrates  judt^ts,  aniba-ssadors,  and  giv 
vernors  of  provinces,  in  all  the  couiplieaied  and  ex- 
tensive relations  of  those  sacre<l  trust*  and  exalted 
stations,  and  under  |)ecuiiar  circumstances,  wliich 
greatly  enhance  the  solemnity  of  every  public  obli* 
ntion,  and  the  di Acnltv  of  eveiy  jpiduie  chuge- 
Thehr  duties  are  dioee  or  staMnen  m  every  other 
part  of  the  world  ;  with  no  other  charaoteristic  dif- 
ferences than  the  obstacles  ojiposecl  \>y  an  unfas  uur- 
ahle  eliniate,  a  loreign  language,  the  pecidiar  usages 
and  laws  of  India,  and  tbe  manners  of  its  inhabit- 
ants." 

The  final  result  of  the  variona  discuamns  of  the 
Coturtcf  DiMdonhaa  at  bwt  been  to  nuuntain  dw 
Colkige  of  Calcutta,  for  the  sole  puqiose  of  affording 
instruction  in  the  different  laTigtiages  and  dialects  of 
India,  and  to  devote  a  college  in  England  to  tlio-«- 
brandies  of  knowledge  which  can  be  cultivated  un- 
der more  fovwnable  circumstanoea  in  Ewrcpe  than 

in  India. 

The  system  of  edacation  odoplcd  holds  a  due  me- 
dium betwixt  the  ■li'iLtiMiw  of  our  public  schools  and 
the  laxity  of  the  l^gliah  universitfea.  Upon  being 
apjwinted,  which  is  \infortuii.itcly  too  nnieh  an  affuir 
of  |)alroiiage  on  tlie  ))arl  of  the  directors,  each  \  outh 
nuist,  jireviou.s  to  his  admission,  jirotliice  a  te^tinui- 
niai  from  hiti  Kchoolniaster,  and  pass  an  t-xaiiiinatton 
in  Creek  and  Latin,  and  aridUMHk^  before  the  priD- 
cipal  professor*.  This  previona  enminatian  at  oooe 
prevents  persons  fVom  offering  thcmadves,  who  haw 
not  rcccivetl  tlie  usual  school  education  of  tbe  hwlMr 
classes  of  society  ;  and  those  who  offer  dteme^^ 
and  iiri'  foind  deficient,  are  reniandet!  till  another 
period  of  ndiiuHsion.  The  lectures  of  the  different 
professors  in  the  college  are  given  in  a  manner  to 
make  previous  preparation  necessary-,  and  to  encou- 
rage most  effectually  habits  of  industry  and  applies* 
tion.  In  their  •ubstmce^  thqr  embrace  tbe  import 
ant  subjects  of  Claarical  literature,  die  Oriental  Lot- 

?ii,ige-i,  the  eleiiu  nts  of  Matlieniatics  and  Natural 
hiiosophv,  the  Laws  of  England,  Oeneral  Hi^tMy, 

and  Poi^tibl  Economy.  ^ 
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At  the  commeneeraent  of  the  innlitub'on.  It  was 
femd  by  nome  persons  that  this  variety  would  too 
much  distract  the  attention  of  the  students  at  the 
ag«  ol"  (ixteen  or  s<'ventecn,  and  prevent  tli^u  from 
iryyking  a  utia&ictoiy  progr^s  in  any  department ; 
but  nutuces  of  diitinguidud  niooew  have  prov«d 
that  tliu  variety  hu  not  oidy  been  lueful  to  than 
in  renderii^t « inrthodkal  arnmsenieBl  «f  their  hons* 
of'  study  more  meeuuy,  but 
hi  ltd  to  enlu^nin§ 
derstanding*. 

On  all  the  imj)orunt  .•iubjects  nbove  enumerated, 
examinations  take  piace  twice  in  the  year.  These 
examinations,  which  continue  twelve  clays,  are  con- 
ducted upon  the  plan  of  the  neat  j^oblic  ami  colh»- 
the  «n3«enitM«,  |Mrtieiili>ly 
ol'  Cambridge,  witli  such  improvements  as  expe- 
rience lia-1  "UKiresteii.  I  tie  questions  given  are 
framed  with  i  .  «  to  ^-i  t  ruin  the  degree  of  pro- 
gress and  actual  proficiency  in  eacii  particular  de- 
partment on  the  subjects  studied  during  the  pre- 
ceding term  ;  nnd  the  answers,  in  all  cases  that  will 
admit  of  H,  ere  fivm  in  imting,  in  the  presence  of 
the  professors,  and  without  tiie  poiiibflity  «f  •  »»• 
ference  to  books.  After  tihe  exaibinatiain  in  any 
particular  department  is  over,  the  professor  in  that 
department  rtxiews,  at  his  leisure,  nil  the  jm^jers 
that  he  has  reccive<l,  and  }ilace^,  as  nearly  a^  he  tan, 
each  individual  in  the  numerical  order  of  his  rclo- 
tim  merit,  and  in  certain  divisiooa  nnpljii^  his 
degiae  of  positive  meiit.  Thcee  unauufimmu  we 
MmOi^  to  the  eootnd  ef  Ae  wluh  colcBiete 
body.  They  re<|iiire  considerable  time  and  atten* 
tion,  and  are  executed  with  scrupulous  csre  and 
etrict  iiiifiiirt.ality. 

Bc^ideg  the  classiAcatious  above  mentioned,  prize- 
nedals,  books,  and  honorary  distinctions,  are  award- 
ed to  those  who  are  the  lieads  of  daases,  or  as 
Idgh  as  second,  tUnl,  Ibnitb* «  ify^  u  twv,  tbnt, 
four,  or  five  departnitnta* 

These  means  of  exettinf  emulation  and  induatry 
have  been  AtteiuIeJ  with  great  success.  Those  who 
have  come  to  college  inleralilv  gfxxl  scholars,  have 
often,  during  Uieir  stay  of  two  year-t,  nuule  such  .-ui- 
vanoes  in  the  chmical  department,  as  would  have 
done  them  great  credit  if  they  had  devoted  to  it  the 
main  part  of  their  tinei  whilst  the  conteannoraiy 
honoon  whidi  they  Iwve  ebtauied  In  other  depMiW 
nicnts  Ii.ive  sufficiently  proved  that  their  etteutioii 
Wii.^  not  confinetl  to  one  study  ;  and  many  who  had 
come  from  public  and  private  scliooU  .it  sivtecn, 
with  such  low  classical  attoinmeius,  a^i  appeared  to 
indicate  i»  want  citlier  of  cai>acity  or  ajn)lication, 
have  .shown,  by  their  suiMequent  progreut  even  in 
the  classical  departmenl^  ancl  still  more  by  their  ex- 
Oftions  in  otber«j  that  *  new  field  and  new  stimulants 
had  wrought  a  most  twnefidal  change  in  dieir  fiwl- 
ings  and  habitit,  and  lutd  awakened  energies  of  which 
they  were  before  sciurcely  conscious. 

It  li:is  hem  found  at  soine  periiHlii  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  maiutain  the  requi^iite  discipline,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  tenaci^  ef  die  directors  concerning  their  pa- 
ttmufi,  Tbaae  who  have  nominated  a  youth  to 
tfae^migi^  and  t»  the  ndMcqiient  place  of  a  WrUtr 
in  Indian  irare  unwilling  to  risk  the  lees  of  so  vex 
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luable  an  appointment,  by  placing  the  power  of  ev-  HeftAnnl 
pulsion  for  misconduct  in  the  lwn«l.s  of  the  jn-ofts-  l"»U<i!« 
•iors.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  real  cau.se  of  the  u^^onl- 
disorderK  wlitch  ttave  occurred,  an<i  which  have  ^tait. 
come  before  the  public  with  most  exaggerated  cir- 
canutances.    The  whole  prooaedii^;««  the  ooUcge 
are  regularly  laid  l>efor«  a  comauttoe  of  Ae  direc- 
tors ;  and  that  body  certainly  baa  not  confided  suffi- 
cient powers  to  the  heads  of  the  college  to  enable 
them  to  enforce  due  discijilinc.  Their  aulluinty  has, 
indeed,  been  recently  sonicw  hat  extended,  but  with- 
out greater  }k)>s  or,  the  college  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  became  so  beneficial  to  our  Indian  £m> 

Eire,  as  the  high  talcnu  of  die  professors,  in  the 
St  of  whom  are  the  Ulnstricms  names  of  Sir  James 
Ifackintoeh  and  Mr  Sfalthtis,  give  the  public  a  right 
to  expect 

The  course  of  study  continues  two  ycjir*,  ,ind 
coimnences  at  sucli  .in  age,  that  tlie  students  may 
be  ready  to  proceed  u>  India  by  the  time  they  are 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  <dd;  mi  hav&lg  began 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  them  in  Calcutta,  so  as  to  pro- 
ceed to  thinr  official  appointments  by  the  time  they 
have  sttidned  die  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

Each  pu)iil,  of  w  hom  tluTc  ari'  eighty,  pays  L.  100 
per  annum  to  the  college  ;  this  lessens  the  e!t)>ence  of 
tlte  est.iblislnneiit,  and  reduces  it  to  le.s*  tlian 
L.  10,000  a  year ;  whereas  the  ei pence  of  the  col- 
lege at  Calcutta,  founded  by  Lord  Wellealey, 
amounted  in  one  year  to  upwards  of  I*.  7^,000,  and 
hi  aevenl  subsequent  years  to  nuire  than  L.  40,00a 

(w.  w.) 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  English  county  BoundtfiM 
of  great  riches,  derived  principally  from  its  vict-aad  BaMSti 
nity  to  the  wetropohm  uf  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
bounded  by  Essex  on  the  east,  by  Bedfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  on  the  north,  by  Buckinghamshire 
on  die  west,  and  by  Middlesex  on  the  south.  It* 
extreme  lei^gth  is  thirty-eigfat  miles,  and  its  greaU 
estbnaddi  twenty-eight  miles.  Its  ares  is  about 
six  hundre<l  and  twenty  scju.ire  miles.  It  is  di\id- 
ed  into  eight  hundreds,  ami  contained  17  towns, 
1  .]  v  p.u  isho,  and  SOtTSl  houses,  at  the  tiaui  of  iJie 
last  survey. 

In  1811,  tlie  inhabitants  were  111,654,  of  whomi 
S9,0tS  were  males,  and  56,631  femaks.  TJie  wholo 
number  of  fitmilies  was  iij**,  of  whidi  . 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  7t9S  in  trade  and 
manufteturcii,  and  SSo^  in  difTefent  undassed  pur^ 
suits.  Iti  the  year  prece'liiig  the  census,  the  l)ap- 
tisnia  of  males  were  lliOJ,  of  females  1574;  the 
marriiiges  w  ere  6l  4  ;  the  burials  of  males  were  99fi, 
of  females  101 G.  From  the  great  number  of  per- 
sons dissenting  from  the  established  church,  the 
nwnber  of  baptisms  is  neceaswUy  deficient*  and  that 
of  borials  also,  but  in  a  teas  degree. 

It  is  geniTally  a  level  district,  with  gciillr  undu- Fac*  of  tbc 
lations,  no  part  rising  to  the  heijftit  of  mountains,  •imnoT' 
though  Kin^fsworth  Hill,  tile  most  elevated  spot,  is 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  si  a. 
Though  beuutifuUy  divcr8i<ie<l  with  orn-iniented 
Woods,  there  are  no  extensive  tracts  of  fiirest  land. 
The  intsDuxlnre  of  pasture  and  mahle  fidds  with 
dia  great  number  of  gendcnen't  aeat^  die  ] ' 
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liirtronl.  rii-ulets  nnd  the  shady  hedfrn,  give  it  a  pecnlMr 
character  of  beauty.    Notwitliiitandiiv  the  <Mcieti. 
"""^"^  qr  flf  innm,  die  wmndance  of  tieei^  dpecially  oakit 
or  ancKfit  fimmih,  wliidi  die  fiedgv  ivws  and  parka 

diajdaj,  ^ive  a  richi>e--i  to  the  scetUTv  >Th]ch  ii 
SurpASK'd  by  that  of  no  c-ouiity  in  l^nErlaiid. 

'I"he  rivf-ry  of  Hi'rtfVir<l<ihirc  nre,  First,  The  T.en, 
wliich  rimm  in  Uedtbniithire,  enters  thit  county  at 
Hide-mill,  paases  by  Ware,  and  to  Hertford,  where  It 
beoamrs  navigable.    Nrar  Hodd«>iidoin«  it  fbma  • 
jlUMtion  with  the  Ston,  nnd  at  length  ftU«  mto  ihe 
TliaiiM  « little  bdow  Loodon.   The  Stoit  is  navi- 
giMe  to  Biiha|M  Stortfeifl.  ait  the  extremity  of  die 
county.    In  ita  course  it  recciv<  «  flu-  w  nttr-;  of  the 
-•tmaller  streamK  of  the  Ri"b,  tlie  (^lin.  tlic  Beane, 
tlir  Miiraii,  and  the  Kinie.  Srcoiid,  The  Coine,  which 
rises  OH  tlif  bordtrs  of  Mitkileiiex,  iia«»e«  through 
the  western  part  of  the  countj',  and  falls  into  the 
Thames  «t  fiientford.    It  reodvea  in  its  conrse  the 
Gade,  die  BollMnie,  and  the  Vet,  «r  MeitSb  Tins 
river,  in  «goae  potts  of  its  cewM^  (bnns  a  part  ef 
dw&miif  Jmdim  Carnal  t»  aevenl  miles,  and,  af- 
terwaida  s^iarating  from  it,  continues  its  course  in 
a  paralM  (farection,  till  It  reaches  its  mouth.  Third, 
The  Ivel,  n  rlvfr  romposed  of  the  inferior  strtums 
of  the  Oujriiton,  tin.'  Iliz,  and  the  I'irral.  These, 
when  unitj'd.  pas*  into  Bi-<l(i>rtl!€liire,  and,  at  length, 
reach  tlie  German  Ocean.    The  river,  made  bj  ar- 
tificial means  to  supply  the  metropolis  wMk  ftesk' 
water,  called  the  New  River,  has  Hs  aomvas  in  tb- 
ffioas  ^rings  in  the  vicini^  oTWaic,  and  is  rcnAnvd 
neam  ecpious  hy  borrawing  water  fttan  the  river 
Im,  wmise  course  !«  paralM  to  it  for  many  milen. 
The  New  River  enters  Middlesex  before  it  reaches 
die  reservoir,  from  whence  by  pipes  it  is  distributed 
to  the  different  hou*e"i  of  the  metropolis,     'i  hat  e.v- 
trnortiinnry  work,  the  Graati  Junctiuv  (  luir.l,  pajises 
thr  J-!   a  preat  part  of  this  county  in  its  progress 
from  iu  union  with  the  other  canaU  to  its  termina- 
tion in  London.  * 

In  alma«t  every  part  of  this  county  the  subsoil 
is  calcareous,  consisting  of  two  species,  one  a  pure 
ehalk,  die  Mhar  of  a  softer  kind,  mixed  with  por- 
tions of  wM^h  day,  and  provincially  called  marine. 
The  superior  noil  does  not  contain  any  rjrcat  va- 
rieties of  specie.-!.    It  !»  generally  a  clayey  loam,  in 
some  piirtfl  iiiphiy  tenaciou-.,  and  retentive  of  mois- 
ture ;  on  tl»e  liigher  grounds  it  is  fre(]tiently  niixed 
with  many  stirface  stones.    There  are  some  .sandy 
loams  intermixed  with  gravel,  and  otheta  with  claj. 
^osw  of  the  pacts  en  the  side  of  Esssk  aie  very  wet, 
reijuir*  expensive  dmining,  as  wdl  as  copious 
iitinca  of  mamue,  to  render  then  fhiitfUl.  In 
—  ndi^bourhood  of  North-Mitns  and  Hatfield 
the  soilTs  very  sterile,  mixed  with  rannv  springs  of 
a  >ulpfnireou8  or  ferruginous  nature,  and  only  ren- 
dered productive  by  expensive  improvements.  Near 
Baldcick,  Hitchen,  and  King's  Waldcn,  the  upper 
soil  is  of  a  chalky  nature,  occasionally  mjngj^t 
otiier  earths^  but  generally  rather  poor. 
Apmatutt.    The  greater  part  of  Hertfooishiie  it  a  com-bcar- 
leg  cottatiy.  The  proportion  of  meadow  land,  or 
good  jNHtnre^  is  very  small,  if  those  parts  are  cx- 
eepted  which  are  contiguous  to  tb«  numerous  cen 
demee'a  scats  with       '  -  »  - 
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There  sre  indeed  some  wrr  rich  pcstum  eo  the  HsMiW. 
bonks  of  the  river  Stort,  wbnh  eilend  firom  H«rt«  *^ 
Ml  to  Hccfccril*  OB  the  botdem  ef  die  riser  Lea,  -^^'^ 
waA  near  RIclnnanswordi,  where  tlwy  are  watered 

by  the  Colne.  T1)e  wliole  of  the  numl.  *-  l  iml  is 
susceptible  of  great  improvement  by  ifiigatioii  :  but 
the  vicinity  to  the  metropolis  makes  the  streams  ot  w  a, 
ter  so  valuable  to  turn  ni ills,  t  bat  iittie  of  their  cootenu 
can  be  afforded  to  assist  agriculture.  The  ffOMioa 
of  crops  oa  the  arable  lands  is  very  varioot,  as  najr 
be  supposed  where  the  soil  is  so  different.  The 
most  teBDMn  came  is  turnips,  berisgr*  elover, 
wheat,  and  oau  In  the  diitriets  where  the  soil  is 
of  a  more  tetuicious  consistence,  fullinv?  are  verf 
generally  used  fyr  a  whole  year,  aiiii  i<illo»ed  by 
barley,  clover,  wheat,  i-  :  ;  ir  b  ans.  Jhe 
8'?tTai»e  quantity  of  wheat  go»  n  is  two  busbds  and  a 
half  to  tl)e  acre;  of  barley,  from  three  and  half  to 
four  bushels ;  and  of  oats,  tiroro  four  to  five  bushels. 
The  arvrage  produce  is,  wheat,  from  tweiMjMbree 
te  lwcnqr-n*e  bushels,  baiicj,  tbirtj-twiH  CM  cali 
Aem  thirty-eight  to  fbrt^. 

The  drill  husbandry  i?  very  partial?y  introduced; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  s.oil,  does  not  appear 
very  likely  to  mukc  any  very  rapid  or  cxtLiMvi:  jiro- 
gress.  It  is  found  beneficial  for  pulse  cropv  Imk  ks 
superiority  for  barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  does  tioi  ap. 
pear  to  be  generally  recognised.  The  plou^is 
Haw  commonly  used  are  small,  and  have  almoat  sti* 
penciled  die  use  of  dw  great  HcitAidshireplai^bB, 
which  reipdred  ftvr  strong  homes  to  use  them  wttfi 
eflect.  In  a  great  part  of  the  country  oxen  are  us- 
ed in  tlie  plough,  and  fretjuently  in  the  wBggot>s, — 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  shod  witli  li  -)it  iron  thoes. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  producfivecess  of  this 
county  arises  from  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  and 
the  facility  with  which  abundani^  of  the  substances 
adapted  to  improve  the  eoil  cen  be  furnished,  by 
ajcans  of  the  water  canh^  which  is  estcnsise. 
On  the  land,  below  the  amfftee,  dnlk  is  fbimd 
evgijvbere;  this,  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
cart  loads  to  the  acre,  improves  tlic  heavy  land*  in 
a  wonderful  decree;  but  the  manures  brongbt  as 
back  carriage  by  tlie  barges  from  London  are  dif- 
fused and  applied  in  a  very  liberal  manner.    Soot  is 
spread  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the 
ncrc  ;  ashes  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  and  ground  booes  from  fear  to  five  chaldrons, 
on  the  same  extent  of  land.   For  the  psstures, 
bwat  bonsc  are  deemed  preferable,  but  for  arable 
had  tbej  are  merely  boiled  and  crushed.  Oil-cake, 
peat-ashes,  hair,  woollen  rags,  and  other  substances, 
arc  much  employed.    In  addition  to  these,  the  use 
of  the  ,-:|iee|>-told,  and  the  npplication  of  farm-yard 
dung,  art;  a)>  untvtTsal  as  In  any  part  of  the  island.  Fnnls. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  the  county  there  are 
many  orchards  of  apples  and  ef  cbeirics:  dialbr- 
mer  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  pvodtable 
to  the  growers,  from  bemg  leas  expensive  to  gather, 
and  bearing  carriage  to  London  better  than  cherries. 
The  cherry  trees  are  in  full  bearing  after  being  planr- 
ed  ten  years,  and  on  an  average  yield  about  six  hund- 
red pounds  of  cherries  annually.  They  are  usuallv  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Kent,  and  sell  for  much  le«  in  the 
Each  cheny  tree  ill 
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Hettfiwi-  «q««M  piidMi  ot  gmufd.  The  «is«  af  tlw  or- 
obatiM,  wlMtbar  Ar  a|ipUt  «r  charrini,  k  wuSfy 

'^^^'^^  four  or  five  acres. 

r^lf,  As  this  is  a  corn  country,  lc«s  attentioo  u  paid  to 

the  breeds  of  cuttle  tli»n  in  some  ottwrs.  Tlie  cows 
are  either  of  the  Welch,  DkSfoa,  Suifolk,  or  Here- 
fordshire races;  th«  Suffolk  breed  is  geoerally  prc- 
ISirnd.  Tht  Atw  ate  matAj  InmmUiw  ewes  of  tiui 
SotA  Devo  ot  WiltiUiw  %iiid,llM  fctner  are  dacai* 
ed  tbe  most  profitable.  OPlate,  •  apeoiM  «f  liietfu 
frooi  croMea  betveea  thoaa  of  LeicestenUr*  ana 
tho»u  of  the  CoUwold  Hills,  have  been  exten.sively 
aud  b«;neficially  propagated.  Oil-cake  \6  very  ext 
tcnsirely  used  for  ft'cdiii^  sheep.  The  hur$es  com- 
monly employed  for  agricultural  purposes  are  of  tbe 
Suffolk  kind ;  for  thair  waleMnce,  as  well  u  for  that 
of  abaty  aad  oaa^ii  great  tnwta  of  laad  ara  cultifaU 
ed  wkb  both  kinds  of  tires  and  wttb  clof«r. 

I^dedPro-  The  landed  proj  f  r! ,  m  r!l' nUhire  is  SO  much 
divided  tlMt  lijere  lu**  l  i:  proprietors,  and 
none  so  large  as  in  many  otlKi-  i  i.ntieA ;  lew  rentals 
of  individuals  exceed  L.  ^OOU  uer  ujtmtm.  A  large 
part  of  tfaa  oouoty  is  copyhold  tenure,  with  finc.H  in 
aoaie  fiaad*  and  in  soaM^  iwih  as  tbe  lord* 

of  the  OMHion  aa4  the  copyboldan  «an  a^ree  uj;»oa. 
The  farming  buIldiBjiiara feaefaUj aaal^  caotaanol, 
aad  substantial. 

Maadhc*  Though  principally  tin  i^^ricttltural  county,  yet 
Hertfordshire  has  several  maoufacturea  which  give 
employment  to  tbe  poor.  In  the  western  and  north* 
em  part  of  the  county  the  mafciag  of  thiaad  la«a 
gives  occujiation  to  the  females.  On  the  aide  towNida 
Bedfordshire  the  plaiing  of  atiair  to  naka  bate  aan- 
ploys  considerable  numbers  both  of  women  and  diild- 
fan.  There  are  ji'lv  r:illl*  Lit  S't  Albriii-^,  unci  rnills 
for  spinning  cottou  ut.  kttjiiiiiAiuworth.  Some  of 
the  tine«t  writing  paper  is  maile  at  Twowaters  by 
mills  on  the  Coioe  and  the  Bulborne.  Great  quan< 
titles  of  malt  are  made  at  Ware,  Uartfilid*  Bishops 
Siortfbcd,  and  other  part*  of  tba  oaoncijrt  and  the 
naken  of  it,  as  w^S^  at  the  nanenNw  ndllere,  hare 
the  ndv-r  t  i^L'  of  water  conveyance  to  the  metropolis. 
As  IjiLlr  V, Diiil  15  ufccd  for  firing,  the  bsrgt'.s  that  con- 
vey malt  arul  rioiir  to  I.iindon  bring  back  coals,  or, 
when  thc^  arc  not  wiuitf  i],  arc  loaded  with  manure. 
These  articles  form  the  principal  trade  of  the  county. 

AaoL  A  portkm  of  tbe  cbildren  of  Christ  Uo^pitd.  ia 
Laodon,  mn  eeat  to  Hartlbrd  at  an  earij  period  of 
their  entrance  on  that  foundation.  The  building  a|)- 
propriated  for  this  purpose  forms  three  aides  of  a  tri- 
iiiiir'c  nt  the  east  end  of  llie  town,  and  contains  ap- 
partmeats  for  HOO  cbiidreo,  their  master,  and  aUend* 
ants. 

Btiqqliias.  This  county  abounds  with  many  antiquities.  The 
ntost  striking  is  the  Abbey  of  St  Albans,  a  maet 
beanliftd  Gawe  pila^  aaid  to  have  been  foonded  In 
honoar  of  the  int  British  martyr,  in  tbe  year  SOS. 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Veriilani.  Tt  c  vid:  ity  uf 
this  abbey  was  the  theatre  of  n>auy  bloody  battles 
during  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Lord  Bacoo  was  bariid,  not  in  the 
ahbajr*  but  in  St  Michael'a  obaroh,  near  it,  where  his 
■onrnnant  ie  etiU  ia  toad'pwMwatiaii.  Ihcniae 
of  Sapwdl  NnuMir, near 8i  Albaaai  die lanaiDB af 
GoriHiaibwy  Abbi^)  iha  Bomm  Gmpp  at  Kawani- 
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borougb :  the  Cross  at  Walthan}  the  Cburcb  at  Kiqgs  Hwtfard 
Laogley,  and  tbe  Castlee  of  Aastqp,  of  Beanington.  *Y* 

of  Hertford,  and  Bishops  Stortford,  all  iavita  and  Heynr 
gratify  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.  ■^r--^/^ 

Hertfordshire  returns  six  meuibers  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  two  for  the  county,  and  two  (or  each 
of  the  boroughs  of  Hertford  and  8t  Albuns. 

The  towosy  cooiaining  mora  than  lOOO  itdtabitaat* 
lo  dia  jraar  J81 1,  wen  tba  foUairiny : 


Towns. 

Hertford,  . 

fi9B 

m 

Inhabilaiiti. 
8900 

St  Albana, 

6S1 

t 

S65B 

Hiicbea, 

789 

• 

9608 

Ware, 

6R4 

• 

3369 

Heroal  HLmsied, 

648 

S240 

Rickinaiiswortfi, 

581 

82.^0 

Hiitf^iM, 

508 

gG77 

Bi»hop£  Stortford,  4S6 

* 

2630 

Watford, 

519 

• 

96CM 

Berkbaoiated, 

396 

• 

IS63 

8tiadon| 

SS8 

* 

1S89 

Tring, 

351 

1S47 

Baldoch, 

259 

li33 

Royston,  . 
Stevenage, 

S88 

• 

1309 

SOS 

• 

1S02 

Hoddesdon, 

* 

1219 

Wahham  Cro.«, 

21  '2 

1 1 52 

Sm  Bray  ley  6  Herifurdtkire,  »bA  Young's  Hureey. 

(w.  w.) 

U£YN£  (GBBtaTiAM  Oottlob),  an  illustrious 
clwiical  aohakr  and  arebssolegist,  was  born  on  the 
S5th  Sapmber  1729.  in  a  suburb  of  tbe  cky  of 

CbensiUtx,  h  Saxony,  where  his  father,  having 

l>ecn  comjiclled  by  sonic  religious  i>cr.<;i  (  itli);  $  to 
abandon  his  native  country  of  Silesia,  haul  SiiLi.Jed ; 
supporting  his  family,  in  great  poverty,  by  exercis- 
ing the  trade  of  a  weaver.  It  was  oniy  by  tbe  libe* 
ralit^  of  his  f^&thers  that  He;^ne  was  enabM  Itt 
obtain  hie  nrioMfy  inatmciion  in  tiia  dtiMiitanr 
•obool  of  CwBiniiits,  and  afterwaidi  to  nroaeeota  m 
clitssical  studies  in  the  (h.-'!'>t:.num  of  that  city.  In 
l7>j,  he  entered  the  Uuivtrtiiy  of  Lcipsic.  There 
he  was  so  scantily  supported  by  those  on  whose  as- 
sistance be  relied,  that  he  was  frequently  in  want 
even  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  was 
eoMiBia  indebted  fiir  food  to  tbe  generosigr  of 
a  BUttdaerfaBtintiielMaBa  wbeivhelodged.  InlUt 
situation,  without  even  the  hope  of  future  distinction, 
he  coutinucd  to  struggle  against  ev^y  difficulty  and 
disappointment  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge-  I'ur 
six  months  he  is  said  to  have  allowed  only  two 
nights  in  the  week  lo  sleep,  and  was  at  tbe  same 
time  forced  to  eodare  Iha  icnroadies  which  bis  god* 
Ather  thought  bioMNlf  attitfad  to  kigict  on  htm  for 
n^ligenoe  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  studies.  His 
distress  had  almost  amounted  to  despair,  when  he 
procured  the  utuation  of  preceptor  in  the  family 
uf  a  French  merchant  resident  in  Leipcic.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  stndic^,  though 
with  mucfa  intemiption ;  the  emoluments  of  his  ap. 
pointment  bai«g  aafficieot  to  support  him  in  what 

he*wae  lBiiJMed^itta*dM  critkfaa  of  tbe  dmC 
cd  aathoni  ftaae  tba  pialcctiaBa  of  Ac  cd^taied 
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Rach,  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  overtone  from  Caaael,  Beriio,  and  Dresden.    In  hi* 

^'^^"^^  llomao  jurkpud^ce,  and  through  the  inatnictioiic  difticnt  eapecitiet  of  ProfcMor,  Principal  Librarian,  W.  'w 

of  Chriattntb  wlio  leclwed  on  Archa!olo|nr,  and  with  Maabet  of  the  Rojal  Soci^t  end  chief  Editor  of 

wrhom  h»  WM  inlaMlriy  acquainted,  his  attention  the  Literarj  Gaxette,  and  itm  more  by  hi*  publieft* 

was  strongly  directed  to  the  works  of  ancient  art.  tions,  he  mainly  LOcitribmcd  to  mise  tl  i^  University 

Having  finished  his  stadie«  at  the  university,  he  »as  of  Gottingen  to  liie  di»utiguwlied  rank  ii  liulds  among 

exposed  for  many  years  to  all  the  accumuluted  dif-  the  Academies  of  Europe.    After  a  long  and  useful 

tre«»es  of  poverty  and  neglect.    The  tirst  situation  career^  graced  with  all  the  distinctioos  which  are  in 

he  was  able  to  procure  was  that  of  copyist  in  the  Germany  conferred  OD  literary  emrnence,  be  died, 

librarjr  of  Count  de  Brgbl.  with  •  hImy  of  only  an  full  ofjreut  and  honour,  on  the  14th  July  1814. 

haBdredl  doOm,  which  be  obfaiaed  in  the  jear  In  GnA  Klentare;  bo  hae  giicn  ue  nditione  of 

IT.^S-    From  the  ncceiislty  of  adding  something  to  Hnmr  r  -;  Piarf,  Pindar,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Apollodo- 

thi$  scanty  pittance,  he  iras  forced  to  employ  him-  rus,  aoil  L|jictLiu5,  and,  in  Latin, editionsof  Virgil  ud 

self  in  the  drudgery  of  translation :  and  besides  some  Tibullus,  ail  illustrated  with  copious  commentaries. 

French  noveb,  he  translated  into  German  the  Greek  His  Opuncula  Arademica,  ia  5  volumes,  contain  a 

romance  of  (  hariton.    He  published  his  first  edition  aeries  of  llii  academical  dissertations,  of  which  the 

of  TibuUua  in  17^,  and  in  1756  bit  Epictetw.   In  moat  valuable  we  tboae  respecting  the  aatiqoitie*  of 

l?£6t  hu  cmolumettta  of  copybt  were  ooubM.  and  Etruaean  ait  and  hiatory,  and  the  reaaarcbca 

the  education  of  Prince  Maurice  de  Bruhl  was  en-  garding  the  colonies  of  Greece.  He  has  left  us  also  a 

trusted  to  him,  but  without  any  additional  salary,  gnat  number  of  papers  on  almost  every  subject  of 

The  invasion  of  Saxohv  hy  the  I'rustiinns  deprived  erudition,  more  especifttly  on  ancient  niylhology, 

him  of  his  appointment,  and  even  dck  trowed  the  Ii-  among  the  C  om  men  I  ai  ionts  Socieiaiu  Jieguc  GvlUii'  1 

brary  on  which  it  depended.    The  period  of  the  gtiuitm   His  Aniiquaritche  Auftalte,  in  i  volumes, 

seven  years  war  was  that  in  whkb  be  was  chiefly  exo  compdae  a  valuable  collection  of  essays  on  dillerent 

posed  to  the  Kturma  of  fbrtunoi  and  his  marriaoe  aubjccti,  connected  with  the  history  of  ancient  art. 

with  Theresa  Wdsse,  a  young  voaMtt  of  dintingidab-  In  tfie  earlier  pari  of  bis  life,  he  trandatcd,  or  rather 

ed  genius,  but  equally  poor  with  himself,  increased  wrote  anew,  a  great  part  of  tiie  Untverud  tJiitorf. 

.       his  misery.    Having  been  obliged  to  retire  into  Lu-  After  this  notice  of  the  chief  events  of  lils  life, 

satia,  he  lived  for  some  years  as  steward  in  the  fami.  and  of  hig  literary  productions,  it  may  be  proper 

ly  of  the  Baron  de  Leoben.    He  was  enabled,  how.  to  say  somcwiiat  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  me- 

ever,  to  return  to  Dresden  in  1 762,  where  ho  was  rit  which  has  raised  Heyne  to  so  eminent  a  place 

-    antruted,  by  Lippert,  with  the  care  of  writing  the  among  the  promoters  of  claniiral  Kterature.  And 

Latin  text  of  the  third  vdome  of  hie  Ikutyliotheca,  here  it  is  chiefly  aa  an  interpreter  of  the  andant 

At  length,  in  tfie  comreeneement  of  the  year  1 763,  poets,  and  as  an  original  investigator  of  the  andeat 

his  merit  met  with  iti  reuird,  and  a  new  and  ilKis-  mythology,  that  lie  must  rc!>t  his  claims  to  the  ctle- 

trious  career  was  opened  to  him.    On  the  death  of  brity  he  has  acquired.    As  a  critic  ol  the  works  of 

John  Matthew  (iesner.  in  ITfii,  it  liecame  neces-  art,  his  desert  is  great,  but  he  haa  aojIfateHMini  tO 

aarv  for  the  curators  of  the  University  of  Gotlingen  originul  or  peculiar  discoveries, 

to  look  around  for  a  successor  capable  of  sustaining  The  example  of  the  great  philologists  of  Holland, 

the  rqmtatifln  which  the  inftitution  had  acquired  by  and  the  more  immediate  influence  of  Emetti  and 

the  leaning  and  talents  of  that  distinguished  scholar.  Gener*  on  the  taste  and  porauita  of  tbeir  cennbyw 

The  appointment  was  olTered  to  l^nicsti,  who,  while  men,  had,  before  si  t-  middle  of  (he  last  century, 

he  declined  leaving  the  University  of  Lcipsic,  pro-  .twakened  in  (iermaay  a  new  zeal  lor  the  study  ol 

posed  RuhokeniuK  of  Leydevi  or  .Saxius  of  Utrecht  the  ancient  authors,  and  liad  advanced  the  criticism 

for  the  situation.     Ruhnkeu  ItL^ewise  refused  the  of  classical  literature  to  a  rapid  and  vigorous  matu- 

appointment,  but  having  been  strongly  impressed  rity.    The  great  writers  of  antiquity  ought  not,  how. 

OV  the  taate  and  learning  dnplayed  by  the  editor  of  ever,  to  be  read  with  a  regard  limited  merely  to  tbeir 

Tibulliii  and  Epictetns,  Sieadviaed  Mvodhauaon,  die  language :  they  more  eitoecialiy  deaerve  n  doae  and 

Hanoverian  minister  and  principal  curator  of  the  Uni-  rnthusiListic  study  for  the  admirable  means  which 

vcrsity  of  Gotlingen,  to  bestow  the  professorship  on  they  attbrd  of  improving  the  undersUnding,  and  of 

Heyne,  whose  merit,  thoii^'h  know  n  to  lew,  he  vcn-  culti^  uiing  the  tastc.    I'rom  the  year  ITtiO,  about 

tured  to  promise  would  do  honour  to  the  choice,  'i'he  which  period  the  Germans  had  begun  to  db'vote 

minister  had  the  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  re-  themselves  with  an  enthusiasm,  as  zeidous  as  it  wss 

commendation  of  tbia  great  scholar,  and  Heyne»  tacdj,  to  the  cultivation  of  tbdr  native  language  and 
after  aome  dday,  became  Professor  of  Eloquence   Ueeratnie,  aeveral  intelligent  philologers  dtsplayad  i 

in  Gottingen.     Though  his  appointments  were,  more  refined  and  philosophic  method  in  their  treat* 

at  first,  few,  and  his  emoluments  inconsiderable,  mcnt  of  the  different  branches  of  clasaieal  kanuRf ; 

these  were  pradoally  augmented  in  pro]>ortiiin  u*  his  wlio,  without  neglecting  cither  the  gr.Tramatical  in- 

usefulncss  was  approved,  and  as  his  growing  cele-  vestigacion  of  the  language,  or  the  criiicai  coosiiiu- 

brity  rendered  it  an  object  with  the  other  govern-  tion  of  the  text,  no  longer  regarded  a  Greek  or 

lacota  of  Germany  to  secure  for  their  literary  iasti-  Koman  writer  as  a  subject  for  the  mere  gram- 

tutiona  the  aervteaa  of  ao  dhtingdihed  a  odiolan  narian  and  critic;  but  considering  the  study  of  the 

He  reftued  the  moet  advantageona  and  booowablt  ancieiita,  aa  a  achool  for  thought*  for  feeUog,  aad 


*  See  the  Article  £«yuTi  in  this  HmfpUmenl. 
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HqM>    for  taite,  initiate  m  into  the  great  mystery  of 
m  y      mdinr  every  thing  m  the  ftame  tpirit  in  which  it 
Imd  onginally  been  written.   They  demoiutrated, 
both  by  doctrine  and  exani|il^  io  »lwt  nanner  it 

was  neceatary  for  us  to  enter  iaUt  the  thoughts  of 

lliu  writer,  to  pitch  ourstKcs  in  uninoti  willi  his 
|H.*cultar  loiMJ  of  conception  and  exprc*-8iun,  whe- 
ther erroneous  or  correct;  and  in  every  instance  ac- 
curately to  investigate  the  ctrcumstouces  by  which 
the  mind  of  the  poet  or  philosopher  was  affected, 
th«  motiTcs  by  which  he  aniiuated,  and  the  in- 
fluencetwtucn co-operated  in  giving  the  intcniiily  and 
cliiiractCT  to  iV  tiings.  Ii  v\as  shown  how  ^'uno- 
rally  lUu  tonceptiou  ol  tlie  reaikr  was  mert  iv  a  veil 
thrown  over  the  thought  of  tiic  iMi^iiul.  It  wu>  no 
longer  allowed  to  combine  modem  with  ancient 
ideas,  to  convert  the  derivative  with  the  original 
thou^t,  or  to  translate  it  by  a  new  and  factitious 
ugninaition.  At  tbe  bead  of  this  school  ituds 
He>-ne.  both  as  its  founder  and  nriac^  onMUaent  $ 
and,  however  some  of  his  dtscipfes  may  have  expos- 
ed theniselvi-s  lo  liiliculu  in  ihtir  apiilicution  of  the 
priotiples  on  which  thi«»yiitein  ol  lulcrprctaiion  rests ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  nothing  h.i^  contribut- 
edso  decisively  to  maintain  and  promote  the  ^tudy  of 
dnMiail  literature,  as  the  combinaliun  which  Ikyne 
has  e&cted  of  philoaophj  »ilb  erudiitoo*  both  in  bis 
commentanes  on  the  ancient  ■odters,  and  in  those 
works  in  which  hi;  has  il!u^trutcd  various  points  of 
ttuti  juity,  or  dis.cu&jed  tl;c  habit  of  ihiniving  and  spi- 
rit of  ttie  ancient  worlc'. 

The  poverty  ol  Germany  in  nianuscript:*  lias 
compelled  her  scholars  to  rest  satisfied  in  gene- 
ral iritb  tbe  critical  apparatus  which  the  pbi)o> 
sopbeit  of  other  nations  Iwvc  collected.  What 
tfacnr  oeoeanrtly  wanted  in  the  originality  of  sub- 
sidury  stores,  they  have,  however,  endeavoured 
to  .supply,  by  Q  >oiii.ii  and  rational  employment  of 
those  alreatly  c  injpiled;  and  the  praise  of  useful 
diiigence  cann>it  cerlainiy,  with  juslicj,  be  denied 
to  their  labours  in  this  dcpartmenu  Originality, 
however,  wafe  pOSMble  in  the  higher  criticism, 
which  does  not  test  on  tbe  collection  of  readings 
or  Uie  authority  of  manuscripts,  and  in  the  mode 
of   the   illuatratiiKi   applied   to  tlie  aneliiit  \*rit- 
ers ;  in    these    rLspect.-,  the  l.i't  r   phiiologerii  ot' 
(icrinany  h.u  e  i.-urni  d  a  ^lorv  pi'i'iiliar  to  thein.selves, 
and  which  mustt  be  reoieoibered  m  long  as  learning 
and  ingenuity  arc  respected.    How  cogently  have 
tbejr  reasoned  on  the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of 
pariicttlar  writings,  and  how  skilfully  have  they  ap« 
plied  the  test  to  the  interpohitioos  of  later  tiiMSi 
to  what  new  conclusions  are  we  now  brought  in  re> 
gard  to  Orplieii-s,  Homer,  Anacrcon,  Longinus.  &c. 
by  t\iv-  criiic;il  invebUgations  of  Schneider,  Wolf, 
Fischer,  Hermann,  Wcibkc,  ai;d  otiiers  ;  hon  ditter- 
ently  hta  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  authenti- 
city of  certain  orations  of  Cicero  been  recently  con- 
cluded by  Wolf,  compared  with  ilie  result  of  Jhfark- 
laad's  and  Gesnei^s  investigations !  In  this  depart- 
ment, Heyne  does  not,  however,  hold  the  same  pre- 
eminence,  which  he  has  attained  m  an  enlightened 
and  popuhir  interpreter ;  tur  though  bis  discussions 
in  the  higher  criticism  are  both  numerous  and  valua- 
ble, he  tt  as  Biicb  aurpMied  b  bolda««  and  erigi> 
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nality  by  Wolf,  as  he  is  inferior  to  Hermam  in  the    ^ ' 
minuteness  and  ingenuity  of  bis  reasoning. 

There  is,  however,  anolhcr  department  in  which 
tlie  labount  of  Heyna  are  more  orvinal,  and  in 
whidi  he  merits  alt  the  honour  to  whi(£  a  diiooverer 
is  entitled.  Ui-l!I  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ni} ilioiofjy  was  nothing  else  than  the  nomen- 
clature of  diviniiio,  a  collection  of  the  manifold  and 
discordant  legends  of  their  several  relations,  actions, 
and  destinies,  and  the  delineation  of  their  torms  front 
the  works  of  the  noeta  and  artists,  illustimted,  pcrbaps, 
by  a  mystical  and  allMortcal  oonnentaiy.  About  wis 
period  some  profounder  thinkers  began  to  regard  the 
mythical  traditions  in  a  higher  view,  as  sources  of  hu- 
man history  ;  bnt  from  too  con6ned  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
ancient  world,  they  took  too  high  a  standard  for  their 
explanations,  and  through  a  mystical  and  allegorical 
interpretation,  thinking  they  had  discovered  under 
the  veB  of  mythological  narration,  ideas  of  tbe  deqp> 
est  wisdom,  they  confidently  framed  thereon  hypo- 
theses for  tlie  hi»tory  of  mankind,  for  the  arts,  for 
philosophy  and  the  other  sciences,  which  threat- 
t  ned  altogether  to  extinguish  the  glimmering  light 
thnt  was  still  afforded  us  for  the  periods  of  remote 
antiquity. 

Hcgme  opened  a  leia  ambitions  but  auwe  oertdn 
path.  Fowtwbg  the  obaervations  wUch  travellen 

had  collected  in  ref»iird  to  new   and  uncivilized 
nations,   he   fipplied    these    lo    the    condition  ot 
the  (jreelv!,  who,  as  history  informs  us,  from  a 
rude  uiA  ii«nsual  barbarism,  gradually  advanced 
to  a  state  of  civilization  and  intellectual  refine* 
meot.   lie  thus  arrived  at  the  simple  coadusion, 
that  tbe  mythical  take  of  antiquity  contain  tbe 
first  attempu  at  reaaonbg,  the  moot  andent  htstorjr, 
philosophy,  and  theology  embodied  in  a  poor,  un> 
fbrnu'd,  and  (  on^equ^'rilly  figurative  language;  and, 
therefore,  that  mythology  i^  a  system  comprising, 
partly  tlie  original  form  of  representation  through  ob- 
jects of  sense  peculiar  to  u  rude  age,  expressed  in  fa- 
bles, ceremonies,  and  monuments,  transplanted  into 
later  times;  partly  a  kind  of  poetical  apparatus  derived 
and  formed  from  this  original  mythology,  and  in> 
tended  only  liy  its  authors  tor  the  purposes  of  poe- 
tical eli'ect.    He  Jieace  justly  concluLleil  that  it  ir 
impossible  to  attain  any  real  insight  into  the  nature 
of  mythical  narration,  unless  the  muihi  of  the  most 
ancient  poets  are  carefully  distin^ished  from  the  abtl- 
sive  applictUions  made  of  them  m  the  poetry  of  after 
times,  and  unless  mythology  be  kept  separate  from 
the  philosophy  conversant  about  mythology.  In 
conformity  with  these  fundamental  rules,  Heyne  has 
ilhi.-tratcd  Apollodorus,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he 
ha<>  conducted  those  rcseanihcs  into  the  tmture  uihI 
tentieiicy  of  the  difl'erent  mythi  of  (jreece,  which  be 
has  published  in  ti)e  Transactiom  oj  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety of'  Goilin^eu.    His  views  have  been  almost 
univefsally  admitted  to  be  comet  io  prindpic,  and 
his  applicatf  ana  to  have  been  eonducted  with  the 
profoundest   learning,  and  almost  unequalled  in- 
genuity.   A  great  number  of  followers  have  pursued 
the  path  he  opened,  and  his  theory  !i;is  ro.v  attain- 
ed the  form  and  stabiUty  of  a  system  through  the 
labom  oThis  disciples.  thm  A*  iMma  of 
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T Martin  Hermann  (not  tlie  philologer),  of  Vow,  and 
Uimileh.  ^  MaDiO)  are  especially  to  be  drstinguished.  The 
V  ^_ .  ^ J theologjana  «f  Germany  have  likewise  applied  the 
'  ~  un»  theotjr  to  the  interpretatiOQ  of  toe  Sieted 
Boob  I  and  the  meeithce  of  Eiebhorn,  Bauer,  «!(• 
gen,  Hartroaon,  Vater,  De  Wette,  and  of  a  hcwt  of 
other  philoMphiul  divine*, into  the  pretended  biblical 
mylhi,  have  l>ecn  piirsutnl  with  a  learning  and  acuie- 
neSR  equalled  onl)'  by  the  impiou*  audacity  of  their 
conclusions. 

HIMALEH,  or  HIMALAYA  (literally  the  S<iU 
tf  Sitm),  aonetimei  Himachai.  {Stumtf  Matntaiia), 
are^die  nuMt  given  to  •  vast  raqge  of  lofty  noun* 
tana  trhidi  lanantei  India  fWna  Ae  two  Thibet*, 
and  fiarnia  the  Uj^MBt  part  of  that  estanded  <iiain, 
■which  was  known  to  the  ancient  writm  of  Eurrtpe 
h\  the  nnnies  of  Itnaut  or  Kmixlus  ;  hi-iii^,  in  .ill  pro- 
liflhility,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  namej  m 
"  Imau.i,"  suyx  I'liny,  "  jQ  the  hnipiBge  ef  the  na< 
tiveii,  «igiufi««  tnotvy." 
i  xtrnt  nf       If  we  consider  the  Himalaya  as  c<tendui<;  from 
Uic  Cbain.  ^  defik  near  Cadimere  through  which  tiie  i-^tl^  or 
flndedS* 'i<**''*>  *o         through  which  the  Btailia 
pootM  panea,  the  length  wStt  be,  fromnoith-'weitto 
Roadi-eaat,  nearly  1000 Britidi  miles;  the  wetflem 
extremity  In'inp  about  the  latitude  S2*,  and  long?- 
tiide  77'';  the  easttrn  about  the  latitude  24*,  and 
longitude  95*.    Through  the  whole  ot  tltis  extent 
their  mow-capt  miinmits  present  a  snccesuion  oi 
^eaks      great  but  unciiujil  elevHlion,  r*oine  of  which, 
tn  the  fine  pure  atmosphere  of  Hmdostan,  arc  visible 
nt  an  almost  incredible  diatance.    "  The  southern- 
mgat  ridge  of  the  Bootaui  mbuntaina,"  aqra 
Renndl,  *■  riiee  near  a  mfleanda  half  peipendiciilar 
above  the  plains  dT  Bengal,  in  a  berianital  diatanoe 
of  only  fif^n  miles ;  and,  tram  the  aumndt,  Ae  as- 
tonished traveller  looks  back  on  the  plnint,  n*  on  an 
extensive  ocean  beneath  him."    Beyoixl  is  a  ehnin  ot' 
il-.     til]  hiirher,  «'liiL'h.  he  adds,  "nre  visiliU-  from 
the  piiiiiiB  of  Bengal,  at  the  distance  of  1 5i)  iiitlen,  and 
are  commonly  covered  with  snow."   From  the«e  ex- 
preaaioiM,  and  from  his  concluiuon  of  their  being  "  in 
point  of  elevation  equal  to  any  of  the  mountains  of 
the  old  hemisphere,"  it  k  qoite  dear,  that  tiiia  «e- 
lebrated  geographer  had  no  adeqnate  idea  of  their 
real  height 

On  the  northern  termination  of  tlie  plains  of  Hin^ 
(ioBtan  is  n  narrow  belt  of  a  thlcklv  wooded,  .'-wjiinpy 
country,  called  Terriiiw,  Ix-tween  whirh,  and  tlie 
base  (if  the  great  Himaliiya  chain,  lit>  a  Ijroad 
tract  of  a  mgnped  mountainmis  region,  from  (h)  to 
100  ndlae  hi  width,  full  of  fertile  and  wril  peopled 
vaD(j%  and  once  divided  into  a  munber  of  pet^ 
atatea,  whkk  am  now  monikf  abaorbcd  by  the  Bn- 
tiih  or  the  CfahMwenttnea;  the  httar  at  leaat  ky< 
ini;  ehdm  to  mme  of  the  hitlj  oountriea  to  the  aonth 
of  tl)e  Hitnaliiyfl.  a.«  triVnitJiry  states,  to  which  our  re- 
cent c«i»lc|uest)>  liave  brought  us  into  inmicduitf  con- 
tact. Bejrinniii^  at  tlie  w  e*tw.ird,  the  ])rinripal  of 
these  Ktate«  were  -Siniiagur,  A 1  mora,  Kemaoon, 
fiorkah,  N'epaid,  and  Boutan  ;  all  of  theae  arc  parts 
of  the  mountainous  belt,  and  their  t^)Wlls  and  for- 
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tresses  occupv  tlie  sninmitH  of  hills  rising  lo  the  Hlnhh 
height  ot  4000  to  6000  f^et ;  and  many  of  the^^v  a^ 
shoulders  or  aboAments  which  connect  tfieae  hiOa 
with  the  k%  range  flfHinulaTa  are  ihanaooo  to 
14,000  fceC  hq^h.  Hie  pm  ettait  ef  these  mmui- 
tain  masses  produces  a  preiiter  deffret-  of  cold  in 
winter  than  would  prob.tbly  be  found  in  the  sanie 
de-^Tce  of  latitude  in  Eiiroj>c  at  an  equal  elev^ 
tion  ;  and,  will  presently  appear,  a  greater  de- 
cree of  heat  al*u.  In  the  middle  of  winter  the 
•now  covers  the  summits  at  those  inferior  hilU,  and 
fills  sometimes  even  in  the  internal  cut  valleys;  but 
die  climate^  in  every  pert  of  thia  monutainons  it- 
gion,  ia  deligfatftiny  fine,  and  alnuat  all  dw  apecite 
of  European  vegetables  are  found  in  a  nati\-e  ^tate, 
and  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  In  fact, 
since  w  e  linve  had  free  iircess  to  the  iMse  of  the  Hi- 
malaya ranfjc.  it  h.'is  been  di«coveri.d,  that  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  ve/jet.itioTi  corres])onds  very 
nearly  «  ith  that  of  the  middle  and  southern  porta  of 
Europe,  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  trees  VegtuUc 
and  shrtiba  of  the  latter  are  indigenous  in  the  former ;  Cmtaoi. 
such  as  pinee  ef  various  species,  n«ks,  dwanuta^ 
horae-cheantrts,  walnuta,  birdi,  tiie  tiaiel,  tibe  reap* 
berry,  gooseberry,  Iritberry,  lawberry,  and  straw— 
bemea.  Many  of  the  flowerinf^  sliruli*.  and  the 
humbler  pUnts,  as  the  polyanthm.  aiirmone,  and 
rHnunculus,  thtr  common  and  Innon  thyme,  mint, 
swei-t  b.Tsil.  ami  a  great  variety  of  other  aromatic 
plants,  clf>tlie  the  side*  of  the  hills,  and  shed  their 
tragn.nt  odours  around  :  .Moorcrnf^  mentions  the 
furze  (Ulex  Europea),  which  was  supuoaed  not  to 
be  met  with  out  of  £arope.  Theae  niUs  may  be 
oonaidered  as  the  roota  and  bnmdiea  of  die  greet 
aleniy  all  of  them  connected  more  or  less  remote- 
ly wkh  it,  and,  appearing  at  a  diatance,  when 
siiMi  from  the  plains  of  llmdo-t>n.  as  a  succewion  of 
inferior  ra:i^'>  ;  but,  on  entering  tlif  country-,  "  the 
vhoir,"  pays  Mr  Fraaer,  "  beLorncs  n.  coTifn--nl  .ind 
diaotac  asM^blage  of  >j»ost  ruj^jcd  mountains,  hud- 
dled into  mo-sses  and  peaks,  and  nmning  into  ric^gce 
which  defy  arrnnpernent."  • 

The  highest  jK-aks  of  the  Himalaya  metuitaimhad  0|<iQM<M 
long  been  noticed  before  it  was  known  or  even  con-  , 
iectnredwhat  their  abM>)itteheight  might  beabmethe 
level  of  the  sea-  All  the  infurmntion  respecting  them 
that  could  be  obtained  was  derived  from  Hindoo  pil- 
prinm,  who  ainnmliy  tit«  k<Ml  to  jjay  their  ilcvotioiis 
at  tlie  shnnc  <if  sonu-  deifs ,  prcitidiiig  m*er  tlie  va- 
rious w  ild  and  aw  till  featuren  of  thr.^e  elevated  re- 
gions. 1  o  a  peo))k*  git\ed,  like  the  Uindooa,  with 
strong  imaginative  ftictdttes,  tlic  snow-oqit  aummtta 
of  the  Himalaya  nmnuitaina,  and  the  ninneroua  tor- 
renta  iaaning  irmn  diett  baaoni,  .lAldi,  when  united 
into  one  grand  i>tre8m,  carried  fertility  over  their 
extenstve  plains,  could  not  fial  to  bec<»me  so  many 
\aried  objects  of  tlleir  veneration.  Frotn  tin-  .n  . 
couiiti  of  the.'c  jn'ople,  tJie  uvaux  tin-nch  of  tlie 
Ganges  \»:.s  repn-sftitfHl  to  issue  from  a  rilafin  or 
cavern  in  tlie  Bide  of  the  mountains,  to  which,  firom 
its  9uppo<ed  resemblance  to  tlie  mouth  of  an  animal 
s«cTed  in  the  ritutil  of  ihi-ir  faith,  was  piveii  lhi> 


^  a  r«Hr  Ikrongh  part  oj  Hke  Saitgt  of  Ike  ilimah  Mountaiiu.    4to.  Lund.  1 8'20. 
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Btaukti.  name  of  the  CW«  Month.  This  cavern  tra«  suppoc- 
cd  to  ywlhroie  quite  thraocb  the  gnat  chiun  «C 
mmmtanM,  and  die  wmrce  or  the  OitnfttB  to  be  in  a 

lakt-  on  t?ie  other  side,  cnri-idcralh y  to  the  eaittMard 
of  the  Cow  '«  Mouth.    This  Ijikt-  whn  uainnl  Mutioii- 
sarowsr,  n>ul  was  held  wktimI  ;  i:n<l  uiicler  the  im- 
pression of  the  relatkin  of  piijrriins  humg  curmrt, 
the  source  and  the  paange  of  the  Gangen  were  laid 
down  in  the  most  improved  maps  of  FIindo«tan. 
The  authority,  however,  on  which  this  hypothesis 
^     rested  not  being  deemed  uHubictotjt  'A  was  dcter- 
^J^^^,^  mined  by  the  Bengal  ^rovernment  tluit  an  expeditian 
should  lie  iiiidertaki  1 .   !      sscertahi   how   the  fact 
»t(Hpd  ;  ntul  (  aptriitis  and  Iltjariiay,  jU:ccHnpa- 

nif'<i  by  LieutenHnt  \\  ebb,  n^siatant-surveyor,  set 
out  in  the  snring  of  tlie  year  1  Si  )S,  in  order  to  clear 
up  tfail  poitt;  end  from  their  observationg,  and 
dnoae  of  more  peemt  travellers,  it  has  now  been  e^ 
ceitained,  thet  die  main  source*  of  the  Gang««  are 
nUeathenutlieni  aide  of  tiiegicet  Himalaya  chain; 
and  Aet,  reckoning  from  die  weatwerd,  they  consist 
of,  1.  The  Oiimiia  (w  hose  two  great  hramhes  are 
the  Girree  and  the  Touse) ;  2.  The  Bha^arathe, 

whose  sourc*-   is   ncjir   the   eelebratwl    sjKJt  Called 

Gan^outri,  where  the  Cow's  Mouth  m  supposed  to 
be  otuated  ;  and,  3.  The  Alakanaiida,  with  its  nu- 
aneraw*  tributerv  ttmmt,  tiw  left  of  wbkb  riven  is 
new  Mknnerledged  m  die  nun  bendi  ot  die 
.Genne. 

The  oliject  of  Captains  Rnper  and  Hearsay  was 

to  jvenetrate  a*  far  as  pos-iible  to  the  Mnirce.t  of  tlic 
two  j^reat  brandies,  the  Blumarathe  and  the  Alfika- 
nandn.  With  (j^eat  diftieulty  and  fatiffue  tliey  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  Ganf^utri,  to  enidilc  thfon 
to  conclude,  from  the  contraction  of  tlia  iitream,  and 
the  atopendene  height  and  onbraken  lidee  of  the 
Waeehyewnteina,  dwl  <*  diew  can  be  no  dodit 
but  the  source  of  that  brandl  b  aituated  tn  the  snowy 
nmge ;"  and  that  "  any  other  hypothesis  can  scarce- 
ly be  reconeiled  to  hydrostaticid  principles,"  Not 
Quite  MhVfied,  however,  witli  thin  conclusion,  they 
dispatched  one  of  those  fanatic*  cA'  India,  known  by 
the  name  of  Fakir,  who  deem  a  pilgrimage  to  Gan- 
gontri  to  have  the  effect  of  redeeming  the  person 
pecfimning  it  from  all  the  troubles  of  this  liftu  and 
<^  cnauring  him  a  happy  passage  through  dD  tlie 
atages  of  tronsmrffratlon,  which  he  is  destiiutl  to 
undergo  in  another,  to  push  his  inquiries  farther  in- 
to the  inountiiins.  This  man  rept)rt«d,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  a  few  niilcK  beyond  Gangoutri,  tlie  river 
was  k)*t  under  vast  beds  ot'  Miow,  and  that  a  rock  in 
the  midst  of  the  rushing  ntreani  resembled  the  bod^ 
«nd  head  of  a  oow;  oxid  here  the  valley  waalcfm- 
BBted  by  the  steap  and  well-aided 

The  party  next  aet  out  in  order  totnee  the  odier 
great  stream  b(  the  Gat!f.'f!',  tlie  Alakananda,  and 
succeeded  in  reachinf^  a  spot  four  or  fue  miles  be- 
yond file  ternple  of  iihadrinalh,  where  the  itreiun 
was  narrowed  to  eight4«n  or  twenty  it.fl,  aud  where 
"  tfie  north  feces  of  the  mountains  were  completely 
covered  with  snow  from  the  summit  to  the  base."  A 
little  way  beyond  this  place  Mvm  a  cascade  named 
^aeaid  d'Hare*  where  the  Alakananda  (or,  ae  aaiao 
titeae  odled,  Ibe  Vlahauganga)  was  entirely  coneaal* 
«d  under  immenae  heepe  of  anow^  bagraod  which  no 
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traveDer  has  been  known  to  pass.    Yet  dlie  place  Hinuldi. 
wee  eathnated  to  be  atiU  diatamt  ebowt  twen^  mOea  ""^"V^^ 
from  die  aoallieni  Ihwt  of  die  Htnwlen  cbem.  In 

these  lofty  regions,  beyond  Bhodrinntn,  stands  the 
populous  town  of  Manah,  consisting  of  two  hundred  • 
hou.se.s  ;  the  itdialiitjir.ts  Jjf  a  diffei"eiit  race  f  rom  tl:e 
generality  of  Uie  mountaineers;  and  trom  their  bro^id 
faces,  small  eye»,  and  olive-coloured  comnlexionM, 
evidently  of  a  Tartar  origin.  Seven  hunured  vil- 
lage:^ are  ^d  to  be  attached  to  tbe  Temple  of  Bhad- 
linetb,  whoee  eaoetiqr  ma*  be  eatimeted  by  the  fiwt 
of  no  leaa  tbaa  40,000  pdgruns,  chiefly  fekirs,  hav- 
ing visited  it  that  year. 

Not  lesa  holy  in  the  estijnaiion  of  the  lliiuioos, 
tluiugh  less  fri'(jiitnted  froiji  the  tlifficulty  of  MCi--i, 
is  the  source  oi'  tiie  inain  stream  of  tike  Alukanianda, 
namtid  tl>e  Coliguuga,  near  which  is  6ituate<l  the 
Teiiq>le  of  Kedar'nath,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
Aet  nearly  above  the  le^'cl  of  the  sea.  This  plaoe 
wa<;  not  visited  by  Mean  Kaper  end  Heeraay,  bat 
ii»  \wi)^h\  has  recently  been  ascertained  bsroiTietr!- 
cidlv  bv  Captain  \\'e!)b. 

'liiou^jh  this  expedition  tlirew  considerable  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  country  between  tlie  plains  of 
HindosUui  and  the  southern  base  ot'  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  two  of  lae 
most  conaidenble  branchee  of  the  Ganges  nearly  to 
their  soorcea,  atfll  the  greet  chain  of  me  HimiJiiya 
itaelf  bad  not  yet  been  approeched,  end  the  alti- 
tude tit  ita  various  peoka  above  the  level  of  the  sen 
remained  undecided.  The  account,  however,  given 
by  Captain  Kaper  (Ailiiiic  Rcfearchet,  Vol.  XII.) 
is  full  of  interesting  and  important  detAil-i. 

The  task  of  penetrating  this  vast  chain  was  left  Kxpodiuon 
to  the  exertiaM  4f  a  more  daring  traveller.  Mr<>'  >i'Moor. 
Mooiwift,  aeeau|i«nied  Ceptoin  Hearaej,  tbc^f^^ 
aame  who  had  beni  on  the  ibrmav  expeditjoB,  and 
hf  •  Hindoo  Pundit,  of  the  name  rtf  Hsrkh  Deo, 
set  out  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  paasage  across 
the'^^j  111  uiit:iliis  into  tile  region*  of  Tartary,  in  or- 
der to  purclia.'-e  horses  and  the  shawl-goiil,  aiid,  at 
the  same  tinic,  to  collect  such  geographical  informa- 
tion respecting  theae  unknown  regions  oa  might  liill 
within  their  raadi.  With  the  latter  view,  the  ieem* 
ed  pundit  w«a  engaged  fur  the  expiwa  ponoae  ef 
tiriding  over  dieae  moaniahMNia  ragjena.  «>r  die 
whole  route,  in  regular  paces  of  four  feet  each ;  a 
task  which,  it  seems,  he  performe<l  with  exemplary 
patience  .uid  perseverance  across  rocks  iuid  ri\er* 
mid  tiie  mo.st  rugged  preci^iicis,  without  failing  or 
(anltering,  e.xcept  on  one  single  occasion,  v\here  a 
piece  of  rock  luid  slipped  out  of  a  narrow  ledge  on 
die  very  verge  of  a  tremendous  declivity,  and  wft  a 
gapiuat  wide  enoHgh  to  ahow  an  abraa  bdow,  «f  a 
depth  aoff  dent  to  appal  die  atonteat  heart. 

Beginning  their  operations  at  the  point  where  the 
Dauli  river  falls  into  the  Alakananda,  they  followed 
up  tile  former  the  very  ba-<'  of  the  Hinuilaya, 
mid,  after  eighteen  days  of  ex<x't>sive  tatigue,  reach- 
ed a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  named  the  Nitee  Ghati, 
or  pass  of  Nitee.  At  some  distance  below  it  wos.a 
(moll  village  of  the  same  name,  whose  great  height 
waa  inferred  by  the  hill,  tcmunatu^  the  vallqr  on 
which  it  Btood,  being  tipped  with  anow  on  tibe  Ml 
Jnna>  and  alae  by  a  quick  breadihig  with  wUeh 
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^fr  Mfwrcroft  was  soizccl,  and  which  obliged  him  to 
^op  evt'ry  fmir  or  five  steps  ;  lie  foniplninetl  also  of 
a  setiHe  of  fulness  in  the  head,  acconipaniwl  by  gid- 
dineao.  In  aioending  the  giiaut,  the  difiicuhy  of 
ttWlHliliy  &WWMa4»  with  great  oppre»>icm  about  the 

:  and,  %lMn  on  the  noint  of  falline  uleep,  • 
t  dtmgtKatHaa  wm  ftlt,  md  sighing  bee»M>  fie. 

(|uent  and  distressing.  Tile  same  KVinptoins  of  op- 
preMion  and  debility  were  exj)erience<l  by  M.  Sflii»» 
■ure  on  tlie  AljM,  which  he  ascribed  rHtJier  to  tlie 
preface  of  carbonic  ocid  gas,  than  to  the  tenuity  of 
the  atmosphere.  We  conceive,  however,  that  the 
gmt  beij^t  alone  b  niffiaent  to  account  for  these 
'Syiuptcnufl. 

At  Nitee  the  tavdkn  were  infarmed  that  the 
passage  of  the  mmintriitt  was  never  attempted  be- 
fore Sancrnnf,  or  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Can- 
cer; they  w;iite<i,  tlu  refore,  till  the  S4th  June. 
For  the  hist  twenty  days,  the  thennometer  at  sun- 
rise was  generally  about  46* ;  at  noon  7'i'\,  n.nd  fr<mi 
'tiiet  to  BO*, -die  nkdttt  dear  and  serene ;  the  birch 
tfen  end  tout  ha3m  were  inst  tbcii  bontiim  into 
Teaf,  the  flme  coming  into  bkiMom,  end  the  gram 
appearing  above  the  ground. 

The  length  of  the  Nitee  pjiw  is  nl>out  two  miles  ; 
It  lends  to  an  clevatwl  plain  to  which  there  is  little 
or  no  de^tccnt,  called  by  U>e  natives  L'ndes  or  Ondes, 
which  signifies  "  the  country  of  wood."  The  name 
of  Thibet  was  not  known  to  them,  and  Captam 
Webb  tliinks  it  may  have  been  derived  from  Teiha, 
which  aignifiM,  in  the  Ghoritt  leaguage,  "  high- 
|MdKd  momtrfnt.*  The  enomiteinfl  crossing  thi^ 
plain,  or  rising  in  detached  masw-s  out  of  its  surface, 
were  covered  wKlt  snow.  T)ie  first,  and  indee<l  the 
orily  1  !  [i:in)ie<l  ridge  seen  by  Mtxireroft,  was  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  Hiitialaya, 
end  nearly  parallel  to  it,  closing,  however,  gradnallj 
upon  it  to  the  eeitwanl;  bi^  at  diataoce  of 
above  eighty  nules,  they  united  not  Ar  ttam  Ae 
two  lakes  oi  Rairan-hrua  and  Manmisarotrar,  wliicli 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  r  slip  of  land 
about  four  or  five  miles  in  width.  "The  ridge  thus 
uiiiUng  with  the  Himalaya  is  nuucd  Caillas,  whicli 
is  ratlier  a  generic  term  lor  any  high  mountain,  than 
peculiar  to  a  single  oue,  and  is  with  the  Hindooa 
what  01}rmpus  was  with  the  Greeks. 

The  intennediate plain  oonaata  of  anwged  stony 
Mirftee, btiided In aonie  place* wMi  mdeshapeless 
rocks,  and,  in  others,  scooped  out  into  broad  and 
deep  ravines,  pre«entinp,  rni  r\-ery  side,  an  extend- 
ed oreary  waste,  without  a  tree  or  Nlirub  to  enliven 
the  prospect,  the  only  vegetaitcwi  being  confined  to 
some  low  furze  bushes,  a  woolly  plant  like  «f crfaeb- 
ing,  tufls  of  silky  graaa,  and  a  apecica  of  m&m,  ei< 
hibiting  a  sickly  greeni,  auMMiy  paldbea  ef  mow,  and 
tplaibea  of  otow  watO'.  The  only  enlivening  ob- 
Jeeta  that  appeared  to  Mr  Moorcroft  nnd  hi*  party 
were  "two  veiy  beautiful  [^opinr  t-.r, ,  in  ■.^hich 
were  many  goldfinches."  1  hese  were  on  the  banks 
of  a  considerable  stream,  flowing  to  the  weAward, 
down  the  middle  of  the  plain,  in  d»e  bed  of  which 
was  a  species, of  tamarisk,  then  ll  " 
reacfaing  to  the  h^dht  of  eight  feet. 

Thit  rfwf  waa  wen  wmjet tured,  and  baa 

been  ascert;iir;r:>.  Tr.  V.  the  SuUij,  or  Satudra.  It 
rises  in  tlm  lake  itawoii-hrad,  to  the  eastward  of 


any  of  the  source.i  of  the  Ganges,  and  having  col-  Hiwik. 
lectcd  in  its  western  course  the  varioii.s  streams  froto^  • 
the  northern  face  of  Uie  Huimlaya,  and  the  »outh> 
ern  tace  of  the  Caillas,  finds  a  passage  tltruugh  the 
former  chain,  near  Mount  Kantel,  on  the  eastern 
aideof  Caahmerej  and,enentaritvtbeplainof  Hin* 
ddoMi,  beoeow*  Che  caateminaet  ef  flie  Pci^  or 
Five  Rivers,  the  boundary  of  Olur  lodfaUB  po*aeiai«M 
to  the  westward ;  and,  in  its  cotine  to  the  soudt- 
ward,  joins  the  Indus.  'I'li;-.  idurn  liml  iljret'tioii  of 
the  i>ellij  can  now  be  no  longer  doubted,  as  its 
course,  which  was  ascertain<'<l  to  lie  Uirouxh  the 
great  range  of  mountains  by  Mr  liailUe  Fraxer,  has 
since  been  tritced  back  through  xi\e  ravine  of  the 
Hini8l«]r%  and  Ibv  a  coiuidenfale  diitance  to  tha 
caitwvd.   On  fhia  elevated  fdaln  ia  wtnated  the 

Uiwn  of  Di'ha. 

Mr  Moorcroft  and  hi.s  party  having  pa.'vsed  thcSsjjfMBl 
first  Uihle-land,  crossed  tlie  Caillas  range,  on  thei««n»<^ 
other  side  of  which  the  nigged  plain  extended  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  sight.  The  numerous  streamt 
fion  the  oorthezn  iaoe  of  CaiUaa*  MBtting  in  the  vale 
of  Gbertope,  form  a  river  of  conadaaUe  magnitndr, 
which,  from  information,  pursues  a  north-westerly 
course  for  some  hundred  miles,  passes  by  Latak, 
and  then  crossing  the  Hindoo-coosh  (which  may  be 
c'utisidered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Himalaya)  to 
the  westward  of  Cashmere,  assumes  the  name  of  Iu< 
dus  or  Scinde ;  of  which  great  river  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  main  brandiaq,  the  Mber  com- 
ing ftem  the  northward  out  of  the  mioanlaiiitoaUed 
the  Moae>tBg. 

Mr  Moorcroft  >''  1  not  ascertain  what  river  ors^foiel 
rivers  flowed  out  uS  tlie  lake  Manaiisorawar,  and  .necini  Seww  ^ 
to  think  tliat  it  hjut  no  outlet.    This  is  very  irajir  '- 
bable,  as  its  water  was  fresh,  and  tliere  teema  to  be 
litde  doubt  but  the  Sanpoo,  or  the  main  branch  of 
the  Bnmipootrai  iaaoea  hma.  iti  eaatem  extreoii^. 
In  that  am,  thla  lake  naj  he  eoBiidered  as 
the  highest  part  of  Ae  gennal  level  of  the 

plateau  of  Tartary. 

Thus,  by  the  exertion-  of  recent  travdlen,  the<  . 
geo^rapliy  of  the  great  mountainous  buttress  which ^Jjjjj^ 
supports  the  elevated  regions  of  Thibet  arid  T*''*^'^jH^ 
is  now  pretty  well  decided ;  but  all  is  stiO  conjecture^ 
as  far  as  regsrds  an  extensive  range  of  country  to 
the  oortbwaid,  the  north-weitwanC  end  north  aest 
ward  of  the  Caillas  range  of  nMwntuna. 

Neither  the  ancients,  to  whci  i  '.V.p  ITImaLi)-* Abahe 
mountains  were  well  known,  nor  iLt  Hindoos,  ^JJj'^^ 
w  hom  they  have  always  been  the  cherislied  objects 
of  veneration,  nor  our  countrymen,  who,  from  thei 
plaina  of  Bet^,  had  an  often  gased  at  their  snow- 
aipgtA  aonnnita  ftem ftdiitanoa  of  150  miles,  ven- 
tored  to  taim  a  eaojeelute  even  of  didr  absolote 
height  above  the  level  of  those  plaina.  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,  in  hi«  Note  to  Captain  napei''a  IWwratit*, 
observes,  that,  "  without  supposing  the  Himals)-* 
to  ei.c««l  the  Ande'?,  there  i.i  still  room  to  argue, 
that  an  extensive  range  of  mountains,  which  reir* 
high  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  in  an  almrwt 
tropical  latitude^  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  lofty 
pcdt^  it  neither  MMoaied  nor  rivalled  by  any  fl«hcr 
dkaiu  of  luotmtahialiitf  tfaeCordlOcraaef  thrABdet." 
Shortly  aft<r  this,  liow<  ver,  he  thinks  the  observn* 
tions  of  Lieutenant  Webb     authorise  an  univenal 
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HlMlik.  decUntfoQ  U  the  opiiiMn,  tint  the  Hhnakya  is 
*  "I  '  w  * '  the  loftiest  rmnge  of  Alpine  nuntDtatns  which  h«s 

yet  bet-ii  noticx-d,  its  most  elevated  peaks  greall^  cj- 
eeeding  the  highest  of  the  Ainlw*,"  On  thi*  point,  a 
M'riter  in  the  (iuarterlif  lievifrv  joins  isjue,  and  con- 
tends that,  from  the  muueasurcd  aud  unknown  dis- 
tUWe  at  which  the  very  small  angles  were  Utken^  and 
tiw  nneertMO^  of  the  quwitii^  of  tematrial  rcfiw»- 
tidn  to  be  allowed  in  die  odcoutioD,  no  eertiin 
elusion  could  he  arrived  at,  and  that  the  results  must 
neressardy  be  inaccurate,  and  may  be  erroneous  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  feet- 
fUiuIu  ef  The  highe»t  part  t>f  the  Himala^'a  is  about  tiie 
vsrioiMOb-  centre  of  the  chain,  or  between  the  source  of  the 
—*^*»''>*  fihaipurattec  to  the  valley  of  N^d.  From  an  obser* 
vation  taken  by  Colonel  Cmwibld  (when  at  Cadl- 
OHodn,  in  Nepal,  in  180S)  of  vecy  emiU  eiylct  at 
the  extremitiee  of  a  shoii  measnnd  bate,  it  u  eon- 
eluded  that  one  peak,  c.'ine<l  Dhaibiin,  rw*  to  an 
elevation  of  20,  IW  feet  above  the  Rjxit  where  the 
observation  was  made  ;  whith  iM-ing  itsf  If  4.»00  feft 
above  tlu-  level  of  the  sea,  would  make  the  height 
of  t)ii»  peak  S4,640  feet.  By  similar  observations, 
the  height  of  another  peak  was  proved  to  be 
net;  of  another,  24,525;  another,  22,952 

tuft:  and  of  a  lifth,  fiat  above  the  level  af 

dieses. 

But  the  peak  w  liich  wa.s  found  to  possess  tlie  mo«t 
extraordLnar>'  elevation  was  that  called  Dkawnla^^ri, 
the  While  MWiniam.  Hy  a  lueaJi  of  three  ot^erva- 
tiottSj  taken  from  the  ibllowitig  computed  distancesj 
■ndMniuidavtfaciri 


AtaMhwAtdiatRnoasgvyibnidai.  Ang.«»4f 

 102,V,  «•  19* 

 c,  vzy 

and,  by  allowing  for  refraction,  the  height  of  thin 
motintain  is  calculated  at  27,677  feet  above  tlie  plains 
of  Gorak'hpur ;  which  plains  being  400  feet  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  it  follows,  that  the  whole 
hn^ght  of  Dtaawalargin  nuitt  be  taken  at  more  than 
S8,000  ftet  above  the  levd  of  Ae  sea.  By  a  inbae- 
quent  calculation,  however,  the  height  of  this  peak 
was  red(ice"<l  to  2(\S'ji  feet.  Of  thi^  and  six  other 
peaks  tl  1  following  are  the  results  of  Mr  Cole- 
brook's  calcuktion%  made  iVom  the  observatioiu  of 
lieoleoant  Wabb : 


Sd,500 


eae  hewbta  are  probably  exaggerated  ;  it  ap. 
paari,  mdae^  diat  9abwqticntobscrvatiana,madeby 

lieutonant  Webb,  with  an  excellent  instnunent, 

from  tlie  extreniitii--.  uf  .1  w.  11  deternune<l  and  suffi- 
cient bas*,  ha\  e  dttidtti  tlieui  to  be  s<i.  'J'heymake, 
for  instance,  tlie  height  of  the  firMt  '  i^iiim  lL-s  lEit  iii;- 
tain,'  in  the  above  table,  only  21,000  feet  above  the 
phiiitef  BehflkhnnJ,  arSl«<OQ  ibo««  Oe  M«f 


Dbawaiangui  ("on die lowcal  oont- 

putation "),      .         .  • 

Jamunawatari,  or  Jamautri, 

A  mniintain  flup|M)snl  to  be  Dhaibun, 
A  Tirimeless  mountain, 
Atintlii  r  !iameless  mountahl>  - 
Another,  near  the  last,      •  - 
A  thivd^  in  ita  vidnityj 


tiie  tm,  bciBig  a  deduction  fVom  Mr  Colebrook's  eat- 
culation,  tar  the  some  mountain,  of  1268  feet. 

The  followini;  table  exhibits  the  result*  of  Mr 
Webb's  correcte<l  ob&ervittions,  of  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven diffiTMit  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range,  as 
taken  tu  the  progress  of  his  survey  of  Kamaon  ;  but, 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  candidly  admit*  it 
would  be  impoaaible  toToodi,  under  all  the  circnm- 
atancea  by  wbidi  die  ebeervatioiu  were  takv.  Thi^ 
are,  however.  In  all  pn)babi%,  not  Ar  ftom  die 
truth : 


No.  ot'  Teaii. 
I 
S 
9 
4 
S 

r> 

1  - 

8 

9 
10 
11 
IS 
IS 
14 


Altitude 
82,345 

19.106 

22,498 

22,578 
'i3,\6i 

m.sii 

15,733 

22,313 
25,669 


No.  of  Ptak. 
15 
16 

ir 

18 
19 
20 
91 

00 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Altitnde. 
22,419 

I7,99i 
lftl5S 
SUi89 

39.^5 
20,407 
19.099 
19.497 
22,727 
22,238 

91,045 


Since  tliese  trigononjctrical  deductions  wercinaxle,  BaromeiaaA 
Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Webb  has  had  the  good  ObwrTS. 
fortune  to  succeed  in  maluug  several  barometrical'' 
observations  in  the  Nitee  Pass,  throiigh  which  Moor- 
croft  had  reached  the  platean  of  Tartaiy.  In  hia 
way  thither,  lie  readied 'neatlv  the  faeae  of  diose 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  which  tower  al>nve  the 
temple  of  Kedar-nath,  whose  altitudes  are  amo:)^ 
those  previously  determined  by  triangulation,  at  a 
great  distance,  and  seen  under  very  small  angles. 
He  had,  however,  at  this  fJace,  the  advantage 
of  observing  one  of  these  peaks  under  an  angle  of 
'^(i'  15'  15";  and  this,  he  says,  gave  hun  a  result 
diet  agreed  aa.  wdl  aa  conid  be  expected  widi  die 
pmitian  mA  altitode  1w  had  ftnncrly  assigned  to  h. 
The  temple  itself,  by  the  mean  of  Hve  baroniefcr.s, 
was  found  to  be  11  .H<J~  leet  above  the  level  of  Cal- 
cutta, or  about  1 :2,0U0  above  that  of  tlie  ses,  }ret  no 
snow  lay  near  it  the  beginning  of  July- 
Captain  Webb  next  proceraed  to  Josimuth,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  defile  l*«<mg  to  the  Nitee 
pass,  where  he  met  widi  one  of  the  CivQ  servants  of 
the  £aat  India  Company  tmoeeding  on  a  miaaion  to 
the  ihmtMr,  with  a  view  of  opening  a  commercial 
Intercourse  with  tlu-  Tartars.  These  sulijccts  of 
China,  liowcver,  declined  all  connection  with  us,  anil 
pushed  forward  picipietA  of  cavalry  tti  >{uard  the 
pans.  This  untoward  circtunstance  did  not  deter 
Captain  Webb  from  proceeding.  On  approaching  the 
pass,  he  experienced  the  same  difficulty  of  breatl^ 
ing  which  occurred  to  Mooter  oft ;  and  fimn  die  hi» 
fliMOce  ef  whidb,  he  laj^  neidier  faorace  nor  yaka 
are  exempt.  Thie  natfvea  call  it  BU-Kee-kidiMif  or 

the  poisonous  stmo-sjiliere  ;  and  cont  eiTe-it  to  b* 
owinj^  to  the  etrluvia  of  certain  flowers. 

lie  rijiirul  111  tlic  Pan.s  a  trot)p  of  Tartar  cavalry, 
who,  with  some  iphabitanti  of  D^a,  received  hiio. 
Undlxt  ud  cpneutoA.  to  tot  Idoi 
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Mimdtb.  usirer  shnuld  be  reoeited  (Irom  Oberume  retpectiag 
'  bit  ftriher  progreM»  whidii  It  the  end  or  fifteein  dtji, 
wti  a  negative,  or,  wfaidi  aiaoaated  t»  the  rnne 

thine,  a  reference  to  the  Viceroy  of  LaMt.  He 

had  been  permitioi!,  Iiowcvlt,  to  proceed  to  the  crest 
or  highest  ridgi:  of  tlie  Niti  e  Gliaut  (which  is  at  or 
near  its  Urthcst  extremity),  nnA  to  m;ike  his  obser- 
vations, which  are  exceedingly  interetting  and  im- 
portant. On  the  SI  St  August  at  three  P.  M.,  by  the 
neeo  of  four  barometers,  the  mercury  stood  at  i6,27 
laebei,  the  tlieniMMneterat47*:  on  the  same  day  mul 
boar,  and  the  tiro  preeediof  and  fialtowing  days,  the 
atate  of  the  barometer  and  theraionieter  at  Dum- 
dum, about  50  feet  above  the  oea.  by  a  journal  of 
tiie  weather  kept  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  was  as  foU 
lows : 

Aug.  19,  berometer  89,46  iacbei.   Ther.  6$'> 
SO,  S9.46  84 

fll,      .       S9,48  .  85 

fiS,  29.48      .  84 

88,  89i^  91 


99^1 


844 


Land  or 
Iteiaiy. 


From  which  the  Nitee  Oheut  above  Dumdum  must 
be  16,764  feet,  and  above  the  sea  16,814  feet.  Yet, 
at  this  extraordinary  ilev;itiini,  not  avesti^'c  of  .?no«' 
appeared  i«  tlic  Giwut,  nur  on  the  shouMer  of  the 
rid^H>  on  the  left  of  the  pass,  which  rose  to  the  hei-^ht 
of  300  feet  above  it, — from  whence  it  would  appear, 
fhtt  the  lower  point  of  congelation,  on  the  northern 
or  Tartarian  side  of  the  Himalaya,  is  not  lett  than 
tttfnleen  tkoutand  feel ! 
RievuioBor    From  the  crest  of  the  Ghaut  Captain  Webb  was 
the  Tabic    able  to  perceive  thelme  of  the  Sntllj  winding  through 
the  [ilain  to  the  westward,  and  to  take  the  angle  of 
tlejjrcssion,  from  which,  and  Moorcroft's  distance  (ge- 
nerally found  to  l>f  correct  ),  be  determined  the  ele- 
vation of  thi*  Invest  p;>ri  of  the  tjible-land  of  Thibet 
to  be  1 1-,0-2 1-  feet.     Tlie  an^jle  ol"  depression  was 
1",  S8',  IQ',  uiid  the  distance         Uritish  miles. 
Notwithstanding  this  enormous  elevation  of  1 5,000 
fieet,  the  banks  of  the  Sutledgc  afford  the  finest 
patturct  ibr  nyrlads  of  quadru^HHls  ;  and  crops  of  a 
apeciei  ofbarley  called  Ooa,  froqi  which  the  Datives 
nake  Aenr  bread,  are  annually  (irodneed.  Naymore ; 
on  the  cheeks  of  the  Nitie  Pa-<s  plants  were  found 
that  ripened  their  seed  at  the  height  of  IT.CKX)  feet. 
Thtse  singular  anomalit*.  ho  utterly  at  rariance  with 
the  theories  of  Humboldt,  Leslie,  Kir«a;j,  and  all 
European  writers  on  the  subject,  can  only  be  c  x> 
plained  on  the  grest  radiulian  of  beat  firom  that  vast 
extent  of  elevated  land  that  rises  oatof  central  Asia 
like  the  boss  of  a  shield,  creating,  as  K  were,  a  new 
atmosphere  of  its  own.  *■  As  liie  heat,"  says  the 
Baron  de  Iluwtwldt,  "  of  hij{h  regioaa  of  the  atmo- 
sphere depends  on  the  radiattoo  of  the  plains,  it  is 
conceived  that,  uixli-r  tliL  same  gtograjdii .  i!  |  i  iral- 
lel,  one  may  not  find  in  the  system  ot  transatlantic 
climates  the  isothermal  HnuS  ol  the  same  elevation 
above  ihe.ltfel  of  the  sea,  *»  in  the  syhtcni  of  Eu- 
ropean climates."    For  the  same  reason,  the  aystem 
will  apply  StiU  iess  to  the  climateii  of  centrtl  Asin, 


The  ottae  ^losopber  has  obterted,  that  the  CoadiU 
lens  of  the  Andes,  though  they  aiUiead  fieaa  Mttli 
le  aoeth  iso  degrees  of  laiitediai  era  Ml  mm9,  ga> 
aerally  speaking,  than  fiwn  two  to  lluee,  and  very 

rarely  from  four  to  five  degrees  in  breadth  ;  but  the 
vast  surface  of  table-land,  supported  by  the  great 
Himalaya  buttrcM,  stretching  from  Daouria  on  the 
east,  to  Belur-taph  on  the  west,  through  +7  def:recs 
of  longitude,  and  from  the  Altai  on  the  north,  to  the 
Himalaya  on  the  south,  through  a  ntean  breadth  of 
20  degrees  of  latitude,  presents  a  jdatenu,  nsoae  Or 

leas  elevated,  equal  to  above  three  iniiiona  of  aqBsee 
miles. 

Id  eonflnsatiOB  of  the  grei^  influence  of  ndialed 
heal  from  extensive  elevated  plains,  we  have  imw 

some  strong  fact*  both  In  Aincricaar>d  Asia.  Thus, 
on  the  mountaiuii  vt  hich  ri»c  out  of  the  elevated  plaiti 
of  Mexico,  Humboldt  observed  the  lower  line  of  per- 
petual congelation  in  lat.  I'l  -'^u"  at  15,090  feet 
above  the  sea,  which,  by  the  table  of  Professor  Les< 
lie,  oi^t  to  have  been  at  1  ^,560,  maUag  a  diftr* 
eooa  between  fact  and  theory  of  1580  Kal.  The 
lower  point  on  the  side  of  Chioibora9o,  nearly  oa* 
der  die  equator,  was  10,746  feet,  bein^  only  6s6  ftat 
higher  than  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico ;  whereas, 
by  Leslie's  table,  the  diSerence  ought  to  be  17!^ 
feet.  Compare,  again,  the  height  of  this  lower  li» 
in  it  of  perprtuol  congelation  on  the  fide  of  Chimbo- 
ra^o  witli  the  observations  of  Captain  Webb  in  the 
Nitee  V!A»?,  and  wc  have  the  extraordiiMnry  aaomalv 
of  a  place  in  Asiii,  in  50°  of  latitude,  bavia(|  that  It* 
mit  higher  by  1S53  feet  than  another  piece  la  Ame 
riea  iaunediately  under  the  Equinoctial  line ;  and 
at  5500  feet,  or  aMre  <haa  a  inla^  b^|^  thea  it 
ought  to  be  in  that  paiallet  aflatiiiiiie,  eeeasdiM  w 
the  theory ea wbieh  Piaf— mi- LesK* ooasttveiedMt 

table.  • 

It  is  ripli'  hi  rfjscrvc,  however,  that  ilu'  ^xm-e.  ano- 
maly e.\ists.  though  in  a  less  degree,  on  the  »outtM!fn 
face  and  abutments  of  the  Himalaya  range.  Tbus 
the  clevatioo  of  Kedar-nath,  at  12,600  feet,  is  below 
the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  Europe^  oa 
the  mMjMiallel  of  faoittida^  would  be  at  TOOlbet 
lower.  T^n%also^tbe«ilhmaa4CMapleef  NIm, 
in  lat.  90".  S5'  were  not  only  wMMHlt  soow  at  tbe 
height  of  1 1,790  feet,  but  extensive  flcMs  of  bodt- 
wheat  Tirlaric  barley  were  growing  at  that  ele- 
vation.  In  the  same  degree  of  latitude  the  same 
height  in  Ivurope  wruld  V.t.  -"rm-  'r.iinlred  liei  w  ith- 
in  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  At  the  same  iieight, 
on  the  2lBt  June,  Captain  Webb's  encampment  wm 
surrounded  with  flourishing  woods  of  oalu,  of  the 
loog-leafed  pine,  and  the  aroorescent  rhododendroo, 
aatTlba  aurftce  was  clothed  with  a  raaJt  vegaatiau. 
On  ibe  Mtowing  day  he  dstewwnsd  tbe  ttoailea  af 
/^i^Nfj-cA vrAat  pass  to  be  nare  than  12,700  iiret 
above  the  sea ;  yet  here  even  no  snow  was  visible, 
but  the  black  soil  was  clad  with  creeping  [dants  ;  and 
the  ishoulder  of  a  mountain  rising  still  higher  was 
vviitirnit  ii  vfjti^'ij  ijf  Eiioi'.,  and  appeared,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen  through  the  mist,  enaoM^ed  with 
flowers.   The  reflected  heat  fro«i  the  perpendicular 

face  of  thf»  !mm»-n*p  maw  of  naW»rd  roclr,  on  wfiich 


*  See  the  Aitide  CtUiATB  ia  this  SupgkmaU. 
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HunaJdi  mtm  maook  MUt  tacft»&i  t»  the  nya  «f  •  aoutli* 
mmva  no,  mti  probdbly  httooiwi  wdBdwt  t»  tx- 
plain  the  aooimlv  wliieh  »  fiNud  to  wbt  «a  tlw 
•outhero  tide  of  the  chtin. 

Of  the  geological  ttrHta  of  theae  mountains  we 
have  yt-t  but  littk-  infomiation.  Mr  rVaillie  Fraiefj 
who  penetrated  to  the  very  base  of  the  jtreal  cliuiii,  at 
the  bead  of  the  JumiM  mod  tli«  Bhagarattie  branch* 
W*  dMiribw  the  first  and  inferior  hills  of  sand- 
fltooe,  more  or  leu  deatructihie,  of  indurated  clqr 
with  bcdi  of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel.  Tbt  9^ 
ooad  ridge  ef  bills,  riaing  to  the  beifbt  ef  liOQ  to 
50OO  feet,  are  diarp,  rough,  and  ran  into  niimerotti 
ridgeSi  divided  by  deep  sJuippy  dell?  ;  and  tlie  crests 
of  the  riilge<  arc  frequently  so  sharp  that  two  per- 
song  can  hardly  stand  abreast  upon  them.  Bcyund 
these  arc  a  mass  uf  hills  entirely  composed  ot  iiine- 
*l«ne,  of  a  round,  lunipieli,  ^u^^'ed  cliarui  ter,  wMdsc 

bigbeat  poinu  may  be  from  5000  to  VOOO  feeu  Next 
to  thM*  eeoHMiiMa  tlic  tchistua,  or  abl^  wbkh  i 


to  tlw  very  tooU  of  tiie  amn 
AS  dww  appemdi  to  be  •  ttrkted  burd  grey  giww^ 


«M  a  eoapeet  granite,  which,  Mr  Frazer  «uppoi«a, 
ia  the  material  which  constltutea  the  highest  ridgea 
arid  crests  of  t'l's  lti  i!  [nountain  range;  but  schis- 
tus  is  the  riH-k  f  it  tnostiy  predominates.  Hot 
springs        i    i  u  ois  both  tides  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  commonly  met  with. 
Gold  is  also  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivura.  Captain 
Webb  obtained  the  petrified  bona*  of  an  animal  of 
tlw  dier  kind,  which  were  dug  oat  of  e  bed  ofgra- 
tnl»  «a  Um  Hcb  of  tho  Coiltao  iMuntaiiw  at  lawt 
16.000  tet  iboTO  the  level  ef  tlie  eea,  a  hciglit  at 
which,  it  may  safely  be  aaaerted,  no  other  oi^anic 
remams  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  (a.) 
HOLLAND.    See  Nbtbeklaxds,  Kingdom  of. 
HOLLAND,  NEW.  See  South  Walks.  New. 
HUME  (John),  a  Scotliiih  dramatic  writer  of 
great  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Leitb,  on  the  13th  Sep> 
tember  17«2.    His  father,  Mr  Alexander  HooM^ 
was  Town-Clerk  of  that  place,  and  his  mother  wat  a 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Hay,  a  writer,  or  solidlor,  io 
fidiiotemh,  Ho  aeaiiivod  (hoekntniiMrbiMichee 
or  hla  rlwiieil  odwnlioii  imder  Ur  Hugh  MDIer, 
itiahter  of  the  grammar  .school  of  Leifh,  and  enter- 
ed the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  173.?,  where  he 
soon  contracted  nn  intimacy  with  William  Kobcrt- 
»«n,  William  Wiikie,    Alexander  C'arlyle,  Hugh 
Blair,  John  Bloir,  Sir  Gdbcrt  Elliot,  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  and  aevemi  others,  afterwards  well  ittiown  in 
the  literary  world.    After  haviogiMnded  the  Hu- 
raanity  Claas,  taught  by  Mr  Kerr,  one  of  the  boat 
Latin  scholars  of  the  age,  MathoBMtice,  taitght  by 
the  ealeiNiited  Machwiw>j  Logit^  n^igiit  ^  ]jf  Ste> 
▼eaaon,  who  eonlrlbuteil  mote  tbaa  any  other  man 
in  Scotland  to  inspire  the  young  men  of  that  period 
witli  a  ta-ste  for  good  writing  and  rational  investiga- 
tion, he  pr  ,L  1 1  i;i  d  to  the  study  of  Moral  and  Natu- 
ral Philosupiij,  under  8ir  John  I'ringle  and  Sir 
bert  Stewart,  and  then  (>as8ed  through  iho  usual 
routine  oi  theological  instruction.   He  waa  licenaed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  preaebor  of 
the  gaapel,  ea  the  4-th  of  .\pril  1745. 

Before  be  bad  enjoyed  many  opportonittte  of  eic« 
'  'Of  thi*  peaeefiil  fiuclioa,  SootiaBd  hceaae  the 
f  of  ■  dfO  «ir  I  aad  die  ardour  of  hit  oriaU,  ii|t> 
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hued  OB  kwaa  vitba  love  of  enterprise,  and  aboundieie 
admiiatioo  of  military  glory,  prompted  hin,  on  (he  * 
lint  newt  of  the  approach  ot'  the  rebel  army,  to  join 
an  enned  association,  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of 

Edinburgh,  for  the  defince  of  the  city.  On  tlie  Dth 
of  September  17*5,  hu  was  enrolled  in  the  CoUfge 
Comf  -iiuf  of  Volunteers,  a  corps  which  was  dissolved 
Within  a  week,  when  tite  city  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  I'retendcr'a  troopa;.  But  Mr  Hnme  and  a 
few  other  apirited  young  men  Main  formed  them* 
•etvea  into  a  more  aetect  and  emcient  company,  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  aubaeqaeiitly  obtained 
permiitaion  from  General  Hawley  to  serve  in  the 
field.  Of  thiit  company,  Dr  William  M'Gliie  wa.s 
chosen  captain,  and  Mr  Home  lieuienatit.  lie  hud 
the  Ciiiiiiiiand  of  the  company  on  the  l7lh  Janu- 
ary  1740,  at  Che  battle  of  Falkirk,  where,  having  re- 
ceived  no  orders  to  act,  he  was  an  indignant  witness 
of  the  disgraceful  rout  of  tbe  royal  forcea,  which  had 
Ibnght  M  wdl  at  Dettingen  ana  Fenleaoy,  and  hav* 
ing  been  an«  of  the  laat  to  retreat,  he  was  taken  pri-. 
•oner,  with  flvo  «f  hb  company.  They  were  tent  to 
tbe  Cattle  of  Down,  in  Pkithahire,  on  the  25th  of 
January ;  but  Mr  Home,  with  some  pf  his  fellow 
prisoners,  escB[)ed  on  the  SIst,  by  twi;.ting  their 
hlankeia  into  ropes,  and  dropping  from  the  bat- 
tlement*, u  height  of  severity  feet.  At  this  time 
Mr  Home  was  not  leu  remarkable  fur  tlic  ele- 
gance ai>d  symmetry  of  his  pcmon,  than  for  his 
engaging  and  prcptwieatipg  address.  Hia  appear- 
ancc  bcupoke  great  viTacttjr,  activity,  and  energy  ;^ 
hit  convcrsatiun  was  not  merely  cheerful,  but  un> 
commonly  sprightly  and  animated ;  and  the  anoea>> 
ing  kindne&s  which  beamed  from  his  cotmtenancc, 
and  marked  every  action  of  his  life,  was  such  as  to 
render  him  an  universal  favourite. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  174C,  after  ttic  death  of 
Mr  Kohtrt  lilair,  mini.sli'r  <il  A llieLttrtnertird,  and 
author  of  the  well-known  poem  The  Gutve,  Mr  Home 
obtained  the  presentation  to  the  living,  by  the  inte* 
rest  of  Alexander  HooM  of  ^cdea,  afterwarda  Soli- 
citor General.  He  Was  onioned  to  tlic  charge  of. 
the  painb  in  Februaiy  l74Ti  and  waa  very  OMcpt*.' 
able  to  the  parishlonera,  During  a  coDsideraole 

p-irt  of  hi.s  iueuiiiln  ncy,  !io  giivc  the  use  of  his 
uian.se  to  Mr  Hepbein  (tf  Keiih,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  engaged  in  both  tlu'  rcbeilions  in  171.1 
and  17i.»,  and  whose  insinuating  mmiiu>r.s  and  en- 
lieing  coiivtr.vation  in  some  measure  reconeiled  Mr 
Hume  to  the  character  of  the  Jacobite*.  He  boarded  , 
himself  in  the  house  of  a  grazier  or  butcher  in  the 
village  at  the  moderate  rate  of  L.  19  a-year;  but  as 
he  passed  a  greet  jpatt  of  his  time  amon(^  his  numc- 
roQi  frienda  in  the  nei^ibaurhood,  it  la  believed 
that  hia  heat  waa  not  madequately  remimeTated. 

Mr  Uomt^  nils  frequently  absent  from  his  lodgings 
from  Monday  morning  till  .Saturday  night,  and 
though  he  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  dis- 
cvuries  for  the  pulpit,  he  scUlnm  left  himself  time 
to  finish  any  one  ol  iheiii.  After  writing  .ibout  two- 
tliirds  of  a  «4:rmon  and  committing  it  to  memory,  h^ 
generally  trusted  for  Aa  aeroainder  to  the  momeiit 
of  delivery.  Theie  nnpnmedi(ated  peixtrations,  oc- 
caaionally  eioqaeot,  wero  delivered  with  more  than 
hia  oaual  veheoMnce  of  actioo,  and  an  aaid  to  hava 
bfiB  nfit  It  lit^t  «dpaiMd  by  bif  nviae  andiapM. 
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Hmcb  AflMHOg  tba  moit  intiiiiMe  firioHb  of  Mr  Home  at 
*V^lUi  tioM  wete  Lord  EKbonk,  tbon  twiding  at  Bal. 
Imcrkflt  Dr  Robertson,  thmt  nhiiater  «  Glad** 
noir,  Dr  Carlyle  at  Inveresk,  and  Mr  George 
Logan  at  Ortniston,  a  young  clergyman  of  great 
promise,  who  JieJ  »ooii  after  havinj^  been  mdaccd, 
«  by  the  solicitation  of  his  ablest  contcmpororic*,  to 
undertake  the  refutation  of  David  Hunae's  sceptical 
writioga. 

Rom  hi*  eorliaat  yean,  Mr  Home  hail  been  m 
iMUanmate  admirer  of  tfie  tragic  muae,  ud  oboutthe 

time  of  hi  ■  '-'tablishment  in  the  church,  it  was  known 
to  his  taniiiiar  friends  ihut  he  was  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Ag\»,  a*  given  in  Plutarch's  Livet-  The 
play,  when  completed,  was  highly  approved  hf  his 
friends  Blair,  Carlyle,  aod  Geor(;c  I.ogan. 

174^>  he  went  with  this  play  to  London,  hav- 
ing obMined  atrong  raeoomioiidatiom  to  the  atten- 
tibn  of 'aeveiat  leaders  of  the  repaUie  of  letlera ;  bat 
his  reception  was  very  discouraging,  except  amonj^ 
hiji  own  countrymen.    Some  objected  to  the  bloodi< 
ness  of  the  catastrophe,  and  to  the  irregular  sequence 
of  the  scenes ;  others  to  the  Scotictsras  or  vulgarisms 
of  the  style.    Lord  Lyttleton  was  then  reputed 
the  chief  arbiter  of  tattet  but  no  iroportiuu^  could 
prevail  apoo  hin  to  read  the  play,  be^mo  hb  did 
not  like  to  express  disapprobation,  and  if  be  hap- 
pened to  be  pleased,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
trouble  of  supporting  it ;  as  he  had  lately  found  al- 
most insuperable  difficulty  in  cnrrying  through  one  of 
ThomsDn's  tragedies  which  he  h;id  warmly  patron- 
ised. One  Englinhman  of  some  note  remarked,  that 
die  author  had  formed  himself  too  nach  on  Thoou 
eoB'a  jSmmmw  and        Pbua,  "  I  eeuld  not  b«ve 
been  more  surprised,"  ssud  Mr  H onw  to  a  CBrreapoiid* 
ent,  "  if  he  hnd  told  ine  that  I  had  formed  myself 
upon  Euclid's  ElaiiciLi  and  Maclaurin's  Flusimt." 
He  had  rot  a  very  exaltwl  opinion  of  the  English 
intellect.     "  I  sometimes  hearken  to  the  coffce- 
bouae  conversations  \\\k>\\  jxietry  and  jMlittCS,  wh«fe 
there  are  such  fellows  authors  whose  wigs  are 
worth  L.3  Sterling,  that  it  is  ready  to  make  a  roan 
of  moderate  patienoe  carac  kia  beUtr  mgd  /ram  Mm 
Mie,  and  fall  to  reprobatkm.'*  When  Ottrick  reAia- 
ed  to  hriiijf  the  jilay  iijxjn  the  st.nge,  the  author,  af- 
ter giving  vent  to  his  mortified  tWling*  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  shade  oi   sli  ikespeare,  conip<>se<l  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
sumed the  labours  of  his  juiitora!  office,  not  without 
de\  oting  a  hirge  diave  of  bis  time  to  tlte  aoeteQr  of 
his  literary  acquaititaiMea«  and  to  the  pnreint  of  his 
Ikvoorito  atady. 

He  oontbmed  aaaSdoooaly  to  cnhmrte  the  friend- 
nhip  of  Mr  Hepljurn,  from  wIiom-  nister-iti-law,  Mrs 
Janet  De noon,  he  firs-t  lieanj  the  old  scing  of  GU  MoT' 
ric(  1  11:'.  Itallad  fumi-bril  tlir  liiiit  mi  which  he  con- 
structed the  TVagedy  oj  l^mglat,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  amused  himnlf  ooeMkaialty  tile 
next  five  years,  submitting  the  snccessiva  eecnae  to 
Aa  rsfiriea  of  a  few  friends.  His  own  faand^wiife* 
iofmaeone^lHribie,  and  theplay  was  r(neBted< 
ly  traincribcd  by  Dr  Carlyle.  rrom  this  arann- 
stanr/;,  from  the  warm  mterest  which  that  f,-i  n!lf  - 
uuu)  took  in  the  sacceaa  of  the  piece,  he  was  c(»»> 


compoatioa.  Sir  Gilbert  EUiofe  critidnae  were  Naa. 
acknowledged  to  be  ]Mttkoilarty  nioable.  and  he^*v^ 
also  waa  not  iniftcq«aiid|y  vqmtod  Ae  aiidMK.  in 

Febnury  1755,  Mr  Home  Mt  eat  iW  LonAm  en 

horM-Vi-  k,  with  hig  trarr'-  lv  in  >ne  |>(K'ket,  and  somt 
clean  iiiien  in  the  other;  and  was  accompanied  into 
Northumberland  by  a  cavalcade  of  clerical  friend», 
two  of  whom,  Carlyle  and  Cupples,  proceeded  with 
him  a  stage  or  two  beyond  Durham.  This  play,  u 
well  aa  Afpt,  was  rejected  by  Qanidc,  not  ao  osmcIh 
perhaps,  owing  to  any  defect  fat  Mi  own  taMe^  b«ft 
because  it  did  not  oontafai  much  of  that  pomp  and 
circtmistance  which  teemed  to  be  the  chief  attnwv 
tioQs  of  the  tragedies  wbidi  wcre  at  Am  dme  ^ 

voiiritM  with  tlie  public. 

^Vhile  Mr  Home  was  engage*!  in  the  composi- 
tion of  thin  play,  he  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
Other  (ifffiirs  more  nearly  connected  with  the  clerical 
nrafeasioB.  lu  17M  be  took  en  active  part  in  tbede- 
uberaliona  of  Ae  General  AaaenMy,  when  Mr  Oil. 
lespie  was  deposed.    The  year  before,  he  had  mcdp 
the  motion  to  suspend  Mr  Ad«xa«  of  Falkirk,  for 
disobeying  an  order  of  the  General  As'scmblT.  and 
waa  ipecaiided  by  Or  Uobertson,  the  first  time  either 
had  spoken  in  that  house.    They  were  not  members 
next  year,  but  both  spoke  at  the  bar  with  great  af- 
fect-   About  this  time  Mr  Home's  suppott  Was 
ilMlttlj  aoUdted  by  Dr  Cuntng,  the  leader  of  what  . 
waa  tnm  cdM  die  moderate  party  ;  but  he  rvscdv. 
etl  to  act  an  independent  part.    He  h.-^fl  brn  nies 
great  favmirit*  of  Lord  Milton,  nephevi  oi  tiic  &- 
mous  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Siltoii  ;  and,  as  his  Lord- 
ship managed  tike  political  a&irs  of  Scotland,  under 
the  direction  of  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  he  toek 
an  opportunity  of  ittrodndqg  lir  Uanae  to  bk 
Grace,  who  waa  UMdi  dafi^ited  wiA  faia  chealid 
and  feacinating  manners,  aid  continued  to  befriend 
him  vtvt  afterwards.    Mr  Home  paid  a  vi«iit  to  the 
Huke,  at  Inverary,  in  October  I7o(;  h  H  vas  ma«.t 
kindly  wwivetl.    He  was  at  this  tune  ciut>eiy  ooo- 
nectnl  in  friendship  widi  the  menil>«rs  of  thedhfati 
Hodetif,  established  at  Edinburgh  in 

It  waa  resolved  at  last  by  the  l  iinJinflbi  aatbiat 
in  Deoanber  1756,  to  have  Dougjim  ranwatnied  on 
the  Ednborgh  stage,  and  the  neult  fer  exceeded 

their  most  uanguim  (  x[ii  rt  itiona.  Digges  per!rrn-.t  d 
Young  i^or\  (tl ;  anvl  /  ,  ;,  ,,  lu:ndo!ph  was  personated 
byMrg  W'aril.     I'Jir  lln-utri:.  '.'-m-^  crn-.^LlrJ  liii;hl  after 

uigbt,  and  ilie  applause  o:  the  autiteiice  was  tumultu- 
ous. Not  only  all  the  literati  attended,  butamtof  the 
judges  and  other  grave  characters,  vboM  ftmtaee, 
in  the  theatre,  excited  great  turpriae  and  not  a  Bttle 
acandal.  Befete  this  tioie  the  iohabiiaau  of  Edin- 
burgh bad  not  been  modi  accustomed  to  dramatic 
tn!Li'Lait)i[iL  [jt  ,  as  the  leaders  of  the  church  had  ge- 
neraiJy  hud  ituffident  influence  to  induce  the  civil 
power  to  suppress  them.  In  the  year  1727,  the 
Presbytery  of  luiinburgh  issued  aa  Admmutiw 
agtbuiik$  Stage;  and,  in  I7S3,  in  consequence  of  a 
aaiMBDao  tha  Utt  and  Atint^  Dhmiamt,  hf  Mt 
Gaotve  Andenoni  a  aafadater  of  Bdiabw  gli,  vaiioaa 
pampnleta  were  publiabed ;  particularly  one  by  Mr 
Andenon  himself,  in  which  be  denounced  the  stage 
u5  Liti  uiii  lirjsiiaii  iliversioo,  and  repeated  all  the  *r- 
Huutents  against  it  adduced  by  Prynoe.  Fitmer,  Bax- 
tmt  and  Camcr.  FallMrfa«  iba  csaaqde  eTlbv 
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Hane.  predec«Mon,  Uiis  body  iMmd  •  lIvBw  •doMNlid'OB 
^y^*  «»d  exhortAtioQ  to  all  within  their  bounds  on  tbs 
5th  of  January  1757 :  and  not  only  autpended  Mr 
White,  loiniater  of  Libberton,  for  having  been  pre- 
acnt  at  thu  ptrforroance  of  Dtm^ns,  but  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  presbyteries  of  Huddington,  Dalkeith, 
Ayr,  Cbimiidc,  and  J>an«e,  inlomiing  MAinst  tboae 
of  their  members  who  had  been  gvQ^  w  UlC  MIB* 
iiukoonuB.  Sanu  of  the  dogyBieo  leeiiMd  weis 
allowed  to  meape  widi  ■  gentle  rebuk* ;  but  Dr  Car- 
Ivli"  (va-  liTu  111  1,  it  is  talteJ,  by  ''is  presbytery,  at 
Uic  iiiiU^  iti  111,  nt  fiL'  believed,  of  an  eniintnt  lawyer, 
then  Lord  A  IviujIl-.  whose  conduct,  on  that  occa* 
tion,  was  uiicrwards  sufiicieotiy  avenged  by  the  ri* 
diculc  heaped  upon  bim  in  a  humoroui  political 
'  catire  (by  Dr  Adam  FeKOiaaa),  eiuitkd  The  Hit- 
torjf  of  Sister  P^.  M««nl  abiiiive  pMoqilibtt 
i^BN  the  play  and  its  iiyportew  wcfe  known  to 
proceed  from  the  ninions  or  this  gentteman,  wlio 
was  t!i<  n  rising  to  a  degree  of  contequence  which 
sooit  aupplanted  the  declining  influence  of  Lord 
Milton.  • 

After  the  play  bad  been  lo  aniazingiy  cuccecaful 
in  SdJobargh,  it  waa  eagerly  admitted  on  the  stage 
of  CoieM-Ganloa  oarlj  in  1757*  bM  Gorricfc  atiU 
•sdodcd  it  firon  Dniij«Loao.  Tbo  trionph  oT  dio 
author  was,  however,  in  no  small  degree  abated  by 
tbe  protecuiton  ot  bis  frieada  in  the  diurch  courts, 
aiiflkybiaowBtlKWioaoildcpoaitioii.  XboMibjopt 
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wm  brought  befero  dw  Genenl  AoMnUy  by  Dr  h«m 

Carlyle  in  the  form  of  on  appeal  from  a  ft'MCrnce^  » 
of  the  Synod  of  Lothiaii  and  Tweeddale  ;  and  a  de- 
cision favourable  to  the  appellant  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority  of  11 7  to  ST.  The  result  of  this  vote 
checked  the  introduction  of  a  very  severe  Ocerture, 
which  was  intended  to  have  been  eoactod  into o lav; 
•ad  Boxt  dagr  toother  motion  was  oubMttated,  so  le- 
oieot  ao  to  be  aacoodod  by  Mr  Deaipater  of  Dunni« 
chen,  the  friend  of  Homo  ud  Carlyle, — in  conse> 
quence  of  which  the  A.-si  mt)ty  passed  a  declaratory  , 
law,  prohibiting  tbe  clergy  to  attend  the  theatre, 
but  not  di.K'harging  them  from  writing  plays.  Iitf 
mediately  aflerwaroi,  Mr  Home  thought  it  expe* 
dient  to  resign  hb  ehoige;  and  having  preached  • 
most  pathetic  sofoion,  wiiicb  decmlj  ofledted  hii 
congrcgaiioa,  bo  took  lento  of  tben  m  tbo  bo 
ginoing  of  June  1757>  witbout  having  incurred 
nny  'ecclesidsiical  censure.  He  then  retired  for 
three  months  to  private  lodgingB  at  Briild,  i.mr 
Edinburgh,  wheru  be  gave  the  finishing  hand  to  tiic 
paly  of  ^if^is.  t 

From  tbe  moment  when  Mr  Home  resigned  lais 
living,  the  prospects  of  his  worldly  prosperity  bogOD 
to  brighten,  llie  people  of  Eneland*  ever  olivo  ^ 
sontimonti  of  oompatiion,  regained  hnn  as  a  Tkdm 
to  the  rigour  of  Presbyterian  bigotry  ;  ijul  though 
their  critics  decried  the  merits  of  Douglas,  as  beiog 
m  fiulty  and  Jangoid  oooipoaitloflit  not  ooiicientl^  no- 


*  Tbo  fbllowinf  «ro  Mow  of  tbo  moM  remarkable  pamphlets  publiabod  on  this  ocoasioo  t 
1.  ildbooMbR  ami  EahvrMiom  ^ike  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.   9.  Widictipoon's  Serimu  Enqtdry  into 
the  Nature  and  F.fftcti  of  the  SUige.    S.  The  Immorality  of  Stage  Play^  in  general,  and  of  ?     T'  a^tdy 
eeUlcd  Douglas  in  partietJar,  bri^y  MuttrtdetL    4.  The  usrfatnest  of  the  Edinbureh  Stage  it;;  i(/  y  ''un- 
jidered.  5.  The   Tragedy  of  Douglat  analyted,    6.    A  Letter  to  Mr  David  Hume  on  the   'I  rugray 
Dcuglat.    7.  An  Apolo^  for  the  Writers  againtt  the  Tragedy  of  Douglat,  tnt^A  Uemarks  on  that 
jgl^.    8.  The  DepotHim,  or  Fatal  Mixarriage,  a  tragedy,    p.  Douglas,  a  Tragedy,  xoeighedin  tht  fo> 
nrnen  and /ound  wanting.    10.  The  First  Ntght's  Audience^  an  excellent  new  nulad.    II.  The  fihyror 
Ike  Pulpit,  two  parts.    12.  The  Apostle  to  the  Theatre  his  Garland.    IS.  The  Finishing  StrtAt,  or  JVo- 
thing,  a  ballad.  U.  The  Infenui  ComaUt  ul  OKCollant  nov  boUadt  15*  A  Su^waSemem,  a  nam  boDai^ 
Saturday,  29th  January  1 757*   IS.  The  AAmiMem,  OB  oxeenblo  new  boOad.   17>  Advice  to  the  Writere 
in  Drjfnce  of  Douglas.    18.  An  Epilngue  to  the  Tragedy  of  Dou^!a4,  spoke  by  the  Author,    i  n,  ,1n  .1r- 
smmertt  to  prove  that  the  Tragedy  of  Douglas  ought  to  be  Burnt  oy  the  Hands  of  the  Haiigtuan  ^ironical, 
by  Dr  Carlyle].    20.  The  Moderator,  Sot.  1.  and  2.    21.  Votes  of  the  Presbytery  qf  Edinburgh,  SiQlh  De- 
cember \756.    3i.  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  the  Moderator,  Sfc.  qf  the  Fresbytery  of  Haddington,    23.  A 
Letter  to  the  Author  qf  the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics.    Si.  The  Morality  of  Stage  Pusys  seriously 
Cmuidered  [Jn  Dr  Fonusonl.   SA.  Sme  aeriuu  Bemaris  on  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  the  Aforatt«  qf  Stage 
nty$  termtdy  Cmtddkred  [By  tbo  Be*.  Mr  Haqter,  an  Episcopalian  cJergyman;^  86.  Tie  Players' 
Scourge.    37.  A  Letter  to  the  Author  qf  the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics.   S8.  A  Second  Letter  to  the 
same.  U9.  Unto  the  Right  Ethereal  the  SipUrs,  the  Petition  qf  Poor  Alexander  Bonum  Magnum.    Most  of 
these  are  un&vourable  to  t!i  >  [ilay  >iiiTir  jf  them  written  by  Mr  Maclaurin,  afterwards  Lord  Dn     jrni ; 
others  contain  very  indecorous  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Drs  Cuming,  Walker,  and  Webster,  who  were 
active  in  discouraging  the  attendance  on  the  theatre,  and  in  prosecuting  oli'cnding  brethren. 

f  The  presbytery  of  Edioburgb  and  other  church  judicatories  were  much  derided  for  their  illiberaiity 
by  the  Eoelish.  So ktelj, however,  as  tbe  year  I8i 8,  the  stage  has  encountered  as  streanoog oppoaitioa 
from  tbo  ougf  in  aooao  pmloiia  towns  of  England  as  it  received  in  those  di|a  firon  tbo  ilonior  Pratby- 
torians  of  8«5land.—Beo  alorl  Struggle  for  stage  or  no  Stage,  originating  in  a  Sermon  preached  hi  Bt 
James's  Church,  Sheffield,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Best,  Mr  Manjel.  of  tht  Tiientrc,  Shi  ffii  M.  is  opposed  in  this 
controversy  by  five  other  clergymen  in  Sheffield,  besides  .Mr  lit;j.t ,  u.i.d  iuppufU J  b y  some  anouyroouii 
writers,  who  quote  Watsrn  I'tshop  of  Llandaff,  Dr  Johnson,  and  Mr  Addison,  in  faMu^r  tjf  the  tlicatrc. 
The  opposition  appears  lo  have  extended  to  Bristol  and  other  creat  towns;  but  the  most  powerful  defence 
liq{dl  07  Mr  Mansel  rests  on  a  ground  which  could  not  baM  Boao  taken  in  Scotland.  He  says,  that  the 
theatro  cMmot  booloftiW  as  it  is  oftoo  eonatenaaood  by  tbo  prwwca  of  the  Mmu^  tbo  bond  «{  tbe  English 
Cbnob,  and  iia  neiftcoiBneaa  ar«  aaaatlMMd  by  Ifaa  aalbacity  of  »  M 
probasibD  of  the  Banah  of  BWhifo,  as  mU  aa  of  Ui  M^jettjr* 
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I'evcd  by  cither  pathos  or  elegance  of  cxpreatton, 
^^N*"^  they  admitted  that  it  exhibited  unquestionable  indi- 
cations of  true  poetic  genius,  and  a  power  of  awak- 
cMbifj  die  nmt  dMtt^  as  well  « the  most  tmdtt 
MMtMiiii.  M«n  of  the  highest  rank  ud  isfltieooe 
expected  to  gain  popularity  by  pntrontsing  the  au- 
thor, who,  after  being  known  to  possess  the  good 
graces  of  the  Duke«  of  Cumberland  and  Arpylc,  w  as 
warmly  recommended  by  liis  frit  rul,  Sir  Gilbert  El- 
liot, to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  « ho  ihcn  sapcrintended 
the  cducalioD  of  tb«  Priiice  of  Walc*.  afterwards 
George  III.  The  Pruioeaa  Do«as>r  <rf  Wetes  gave 
him  a  peni,s<Hi  of  L.  100  a- year,  so  aliowaace  equal 
to  die  value  of  the  living  whidi  he  had  rew'gned  ; 
and  assurances  were  given  liim  efa  moK ample  fto- 
vision  at  no  distnnt  period. 

In  one  respect,  thv  partiality  of  l»is  literary  friends, 
and  the  bvour  of  the  great,  had  an  injurious  effect 
OD  Jlil  ftltate  fame,  not  only  by  producing  an  im- 
pnaaiea  that  be  gained  by  flattering  aariduttiea  what 
merit  alone  waa  aeldom  kaoini  to  pmetire,  but  by 

exciting  expectations  in  the  minds  of  numbers  that 
his  more  mature  exertions  would  far  surpaja  the  ear- 
liest specimen  of  his  powers  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
The  warm  encomiums  of  David  Hume  were  natu- 
rally ascribed  to  the  partiality  of  friendship ;  but 
the  opinion  expressed  bj  Gfajr  the  poet,  that  the  tra* 
Kt^viDouglas  bad  *'  retrieved  the  trae  language  of 
the  suge,  iost  for  three  hmidred  yean,"  aecned  to 
imply  a  preference  of  the  muse  of  Home  even  to  that 
♦  of       d  Mil  .!n»  liimRcir.    The  objections  of  Ciiirrick 

to  tht  irn^'id,  of  .'Igis  were  no  longer  urged;  and 
thoug/i  tl'i^  ULi-  111  fact  the  earliest  e(ri>rt  of  an  un- 
practised writer,  it  appeared  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  considered  oa  a  work  of  higher  pretensions 
dim  that  which  had  akeadv  been  la  watt  i«cei«ed 
bf  the  yMe.  h  la  abo  to  be  jwcNBDed,  that, 
thiftigh  in  its  (iniihcd  "^t  iti  it  rotamed  many  lofty 
aeatimenta  of  freedom  autl  patriotism,  yet,  as  the 
autlior  began  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  court, 
he  was  tempted  to  sofWn  some  of  his  boldest  images ; 
»o  that  the  piece  may  have  lost  in  spirit  more  tlmn 
it  fiaimd  in  polish.  It  was  brought  oot  at  Urury. 
Lane  in  1758,  and,  partly  owing  to  the  adaiiiaMe 
acting  of  Ganidt  hi  the  ebaractar  «t  tjFaander,  had 
a  •o'cIeHfld  rtm  of  nlhe  nighu.  Hie  anthor  dear- 
e<!  frvtm!  hundred  poundsi,  but  the  antici[)ation8 
of  ilie  public  were  not  fultilU-d.  *•  I  Cry,"  said 
Gray,  "  to  think  it  should  have  been  by  the  author 
of  Dougias.  Why,  it  is  all  modem  Greek.  The 
story  is  an  aotique  Matue,  painted  white  and  red, 
WBwd  ami  ia  a  Mgl%ae  B^e  by  a  Yaih. 

In  1759,  the  Skge  of  Aquil  i  !  u  n-;  first  performed 
at  Drury^Lane,  but  was  by  n  )  m  .ms  no  successful 
as  Gorrick  had  expecteii.  (rm nt  1.  tnd  Home  wert 
now  on  the  most  intimate  footing;  and  as  Home  lis- 
tened with  much  deference  to  tht-  criticisms  of  this 
great  actor,  and  generally  followed  hit  adviee^p^he, 
on  the  other  hand,  courted  the  good  gTBcea  of  Hone, 
brcODildting  htm  in  his  difficulties,  and  solictting 
blBI  to  set  as  his  friend,  or  second,  in  certain  quar- 
rels, which  threau  iM  r]  to  terminate  in  duels.  Early 
in  1760,  Mr  Home's  three  6nt  plays  were  pobUabed 
in  one  voluoM,  wfaioh  mm  diaicaiii  to  ibeFthMe  of 
Wales.  1 


After  the  accession  of  the  Prince  to  the  throne,  Hm. 
the  Earl  of  Bute  became  Prime  Minister ;  and  from  W  >  1 
this  period  Mr  Home  for  many  years  lived  r^intaat 
ly  with  hia  LoidAip,  at  leaat  froaa  October  to  May, 
•ad  waa  wall  known  to  yutaeis  the  iiet  place  in  hia 
confidence  and  favour.    Mr  Home  was  alfrrsv:  tonst 
active  in  promoting  the  interest  of  those  w1:d  ^^.l^d 
themselves  his  friend',  nod  conferred  ilie  roost  va- 
luable obligations  on  many  individuals,  who  were  | 
more  forward  to  solicit  his  services  than  to  teHil^  ' 
their  gratitude.    But  it  u  well  loMWi^  that  he  naatf 
teased  his  patron  with  appUctttooa  io  hia  own  boi* 
halft  aad  It  ia  believed,  that  he  arfgjht  have  been 
overlooked  ahogether,  if  Lord  Bote  had  not  been 
prompted  by  another  friend  to  bestow  upon  him 
«t)me  honourable  and  lucrative  appointment.  A  pen- 
sion of  I>.  SOO  a  year  was  granted  to  him  in  July 
I  l&i,  and  another  of  equal  amount  was  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  Dr  Johnson.    In  the  coume  of 
the  foUowh^  year,  the  ptaoa  of  Omtmttartf  Seit$ 
frkSegn  tt  Ctm^vtrt  wu  bestowed  npon  bim,  die 
value  of  which  appDintnu-nt  t  t>  ^ii^i;  y,  irvi  ii  year; 
and  from  this  period  hi&  uaust  a[nji:'ai>  .uim i.Jiy  in 
the  list  of  members  of  the  General  A   cir  bu  a>  el- 
der for  the  church  of  Campvere,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Conservator.    He  regularly  attended  the  meet-  I 
ings  of  the  Assembly,  and  took  a  lively  iatai«t  ia  ' 
Iht  proceeding    He  bad  little  turn  ftr  ha^ 
ness,  but  he  occasionally  apoke  with  much  ener* 
gy  and  effect.   He  was  ambitious  to  have  a  teat 
in   the  House  of  Commons,  and  repeatedly  tig* 
nificd  his  wishes,  whidi  at  one  period  might  have 
been  easily  fuldllcd,  if  he  had  not  been  dissuaded  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  Sir  William  Pultenej,  not  on- 
iy  because  they  knew  that  he  would  be  cwaidcrcd 
aa  disqualified,  by  haviitt  been  in  ordes^  hot  be>  ' 
eanae  they  were  cenvinoM  thirt,  even  if  that  ebjeo' 
lion  were  not  started,  h.v  kp:i!i1  nrike  no  great  B-  1 
gure  as  a  debater.     Vi  iud   1.1  London,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  great  cordi;i.iiv  \,;tii  Arnaslrong,  Siuol- 
Ict,  Dr  ritcAirn,  Dr  W  Uliara  Hunter,  .Mr  N\  cddcr- 
bum,  afterwards  Chancellor,  and  the  Honourable 
Chaiies  Townshend.    He  had  a  pMticuUr  plca> 
aare  hi  foatering  rising  merik  ta  tkt  year  17^ 
he  ittmulated  James  Macpherson  to  collect  what 
were  called  the  Poems  of  (hsian ;  and  he  after-  1 
wur[!>  n;  companicd  liiiu  on  one  of  his  tours,  part- 
ly Willi  the  hope  of  siiaring  in  the  pleasure  ol  dis-  j 
covering  the  poetical  remaina  of  distant  age;,  but 
chiefly  with  the  purpoae  of  aearching  fat  aMMrial* 
which  might  diivw       oa  the  UMaiy  of  the  rdiet* 
JioB  in  1746. 

Id  1769.  his  tn^edy  of  T%t  FtOti  Diteovety,  the  \ 

fable  ol"      Il'i  is  borrowed  from  oni-  of  the  fra^- 

^uL[l!^        ibid  to  Ositiax),  was  perlDrnud  at  Drary-  • 

I.  u)f,  with  indifferent  success.    At  this  time,  itie 

prejudice  against  Scotsmen  was  so  strong  in  London, 

that  Garrick  apprehended  a  total  (enure  of  the 

play  if  the  audior  were  kaawib   At  hia  vant' 

doB,  dwafae,  die  title  waa  altered  ^on  ^aar 

to  The  Falal  Ditccvery ;  and  for  some  nights  the 

representation  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  the 

play  being  ascribed  eit tier  -1  «   a.  or  to  Smii'i.  . 

Mr  Home's  love  of  praise,  huAotr,  bijlrayed  the 

secret,  and  from  that  moment  the  audience  sensibly  , 

daainiihad  aveiy  ii%fat.  la  Febniaiy  1773,  Ahm 
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limu-  was  brought  out,  md  was  well  received.  This  play 
^0'^'  is  re^Hnmended  by  the  Hmplicity  of  the  plot,  the 
hannony  of  the  versification,  aod  the  dignity  of  tb« 
■ntimenu;  but  MMie  of  tlio  iaddeoto  are  tuqwo* 
lMd>le>  Ibe  language  mxatknaOf  too  OMtti,  the  ipoi* 
trophet  too  frequent,  and  h  has  moM  doqtMnt  de* 
claroation  than  natural  feeling,  more  graceful  de- 
■  '  seription  than  pailu  iic  effect.  The  acting  of  Mrs 
Barry  affected  the  teelings  of  tlie  audience  so  pow- 
erfully at  lu  diaarm  the  severity  of  criticiMn.  To 
this  uagedy,  as  well  as  to  the  Fatal  D'ucmierft 
rick  furiMslMid  an  epilogue.  The  theatrical  caraer 
ef  Mr  HooM  was  aeaed  with  the  play  of  Alfreit 
which  was  represented  at  Pniry-Lane  in  Januarjr 
1778.  It  was  listened  to  the  first  evening,  but  a  lest 
crowded  house  w;i>  m  v  r  known  thanOQ  the  second, 
and  aCter  the  third  (»t;ilurmance  the  author  withdrew 
it. 

For  many  years  Mr  Home  lived  ctdetly  in  Loo* 
doiL.  In  176*7,  he  obtained  Irum  .Sir  David  Kinloch 
a  loM  leaae  of  Kibluff«  a  iarm  in  £aat  Lothian,  oa 
whi^  be  boOt  a  hooaa.  In  1770^  he  nairiad  Hiit 
Home  (daughter  of  Mr  Home,  minister  of  Fogo, 
formerly  of  Folwarth),  a  lady  of  very  delicate 
constitutioiv  wha^  1uMntar»  wrrivaA  hiim  aaveial 
years. 

In  1778,  when  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  raised  the 
iMiment  of  South  fetteihiet,  Mr  Home's  niilitarj 
•raovr  iadueed  hint  to  accept  a  commtMion  as  liea* 
tenant,  the  same  rank  which  he  had  held  nBOva 
than  tfiirty  years  befbre;  and  be  ga*e  oeeatkm 
to  some  Miecrs  fimn  hl»  -:;rnvcr  brethren,  by  sit- 
ting in  tiie  Geucrid  Assembly  in  hia  »carlet  regi- 
meiiUdi).  After  being  nearly  two  years  an  officer, 
be  was  di«ibled  for  military  iervice  by  a  fall  from  his 
borse,  which,  though  it  did  not  pcrmaneDtly  affect 
bis  hraith,  continued  through  life  to  in^air  the  vi* 
gottt  of  Ifia  facuUtes,  and  to  diminish  the  ^^ow  of  fab 
spirits.  About  thia  time  he  Icfl  Kilduff,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  fur  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Till  w  ithin  five  years  of  his  death,  he  was 
accustoiiicd  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  London;  and 
liuch  »  d»  tile  force  of  habit,  that  his  friends  experi- 
enced great  ddTiculty  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  de« 
aiat  from  these  expen&ive  and  unnecessary  joumies. 

Id  179tk  an  ediiitioa  of  hia  plaja  waa  piiUiahed,  In 
two  Toldaaea,  now  tattif  to  be  proeoiM. 

His  last  work,  the  HUlory  of  the  ReMllnn  in 
l7iS,  was  published  at  London  in  )80S,  in  a  quarto 
volume.  It  had  long  been  understood  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preparation,  but  it  was  not  expected 
to  appear  in  the  author's  lifetime,  as  there  was  rea* 
son  to  apprehend  that  much  of  the  matter  which  it 
contained  would  prove  offensive  to  some  distinguidw 
adindiTidiials,  whose  hoatili^  it  was  not  dssinuitoto 
eneoanter.  Tn  tiie  fint  sliMebet  of  it,  the  author 
t»  ?aiJ  to  hrm  ar(l(  ntly  applauded  the  disinterest- 
ed inotivci  aii  l  ^'Lill  lilt  conduct  of  the  adherents 
of  the  luni-se  of  Siiiii  i,  \i>  whom  he  had  been  op- 
poc'jd  in  the  field ;  and  while  he  did  ample  justice 
to  their  devoted  atuchmcut  and  heroic  efforts,  he 
was  not  sparing  of  the  indignation  due  to  the 
barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  prevwiing  party  af< 
tar  the  victmy  of  CuUodea.  Some  influence,  how* 
efar>  waa  onartad  to  ImlaD  the  publicatioo,  and 
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the  auiiicir  iiad  not  the  courage  to  r^ist  tiie  t£mp«  Uoma. 
tation  to  Kupprcas  and  qualify  many  of  his  first  ^^"V^^ 
statements.  As  a  composition,  it  was  certainly  not 
ioprofed  by  what  were  intended  as  the  finisfaing 
CBWidations  ;  but,  if  iu  interest  has  been  weakened, 
hs  impartiality  has  probably  been  more  eAsctually 
Rr  iiTi  1  tl. m  if  it  had  retained  ita  original  form; 
auJ,  ibod^'lj  ilu:  l(ook  gave  much  lesa  satisfaction 
than  if  it  li  l  i  11  It  b-  en  so  anxioualy  expected,  its 
merit  ha£  certainly  bctio  unduly  depreciated.  The 
style,  indeed,  is  negligent,  and  the  reflectioiw  not 
profound ;  but  if  the  fwniiniaite  of  the  author  ai«' 
hm  and  obvious  the  detail  k  generally  to  fitB  aa 
to  enable  the  reader  to  draw  just  conclusions  ;  the 
btttles  are  graphically  described,  and  so  far  as  the 
narrative  extends,  it  is  entitled  to  unreserved  cre- 
dit. Perhaps  the  chief  caute  why  tlie  work  was 
never  highly  applauded  has  been,  that  it  ia  not 
written  so  m  to  gratify  the  prejudices  either  of  one 
pa  I  t)  1)1  another. 

hit  UooM  died  at  Merchiatan,  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  SepienlMr  1808, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  86th  year.  In 
private  lii'e  no  man  was  ever  more  entirely  beloved. 
His  affections  were  equally  warm  and  stedfast, 
and  much  as  lie  had  moved  in  the  highest  circles 
(not  without  pluming  himself  sufficiently  on  his  in* 
tiatncy  with  the  great),  he  never  forsook  the  interest 
of  hisfijends  in  humbler  stations,  or  betrayed  any 
expectation  of  defarenoe  from  those  who  were  de» 
pendent  on  bis  good  officet.  Hia  temper  waa 
]i'  ii  111,  nnd  though  there  were  occaalons  on  which  • 
he  inamlentcd  some  warmth  of  feeling,  he  was  nei- 
ther apt  to  resent  injuries,  nor  to  inflict  pain.  He 
was  never  known  to  grudge  any  exertion  which  tend* 
ed  to  benefit  or  gratify  his  friends ;  and  long  ntitit 
the  acting  of  bis  miod  had  begun  to  taupiMh,  bo 
coothnied  as  eager  as  ever  to  oeaftr  lueoudted  flf 
vours,  and  to  use  all  the  influence  which  he  poiseas* 
ed  to  reward  neglected  merit.  He  was  alleged  to 
be  rather  apt  to  tlalter;  but  the  fact  was,  that  fie  ap- 
peared never  to  [li»cov«r  any  defetns  in  the  ^arac* 
ter  of  those  whom  he  esteemed ;  and  with  all  the 
blindness  of  a  lover  to  the  objecu  of  a  first  attach* 
ment,  the  overflowing  benevolence  of  hia  heart  dia* 
poaed  bitt  to  invest  hia  cariy  ftienda  with  every  per* 
wction  of  which  biMian  natoiv  ia  auacaptible,  aiM  to 
Kpread  the  veil  of  charity  over  blemishes  and  of* 
fences.  If  he  had  not  been  eariy  enticed  into  the 
vortex  of  fashion  and  politics,  he  might  have  at- 
tained higher  emiaence  as  an  author  i  but,  in  spite 
of  all  the  temptations  of  vanity,  and  the  petuunt 
and  porsererinig  attacks  of  enry,  bo  conM  acarealj, 
under  m/diroanHtaneei^  hate  prowad  naave  aaaime 
aaaman. 

It  is  eemestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  wovid  will 

ere  Jong  be  favoureil  with  the  very  Interesting  Ac- 
count nfthe  Li/e  o/'Mr  Home,  which  wa«  read  home 
years  ago  to  the  Koyui  Socifty  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr 
Henry  Mackenzie;  an  author  whose  woriu  may  be 
considered  as  the  diannul  through  which  the  stream 
of  poetio  fanqr  and  feeling  has  been  transmitted 
from  TbooNii,  Hone,  and  other  Sooltiih  wtitafB 
of  the  last  ago,  to  the  Campbdla  and  Scotu  of  the 
present  day.  .      (c.  cc.) 

«« 
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IT  HUTU  thp  RTtfrlp  0»Rni?N«o,  Practical,  in  the 
Fneydopfttlia  ( Vul.  IX.  j).  H  1 ),  there  w  an  ample de- 
tAil  ct'itii'  I  ii"-r;itf.  in  -  nf  horticulture,  for  ewJi  nmlitli 
of  the  y«iu-,  in  the  Kitchen  Cinrden,  the  Kruit  <tai- 
Am,  moA  ihi  Flower  Ganl«n.  Since  tlut  article  *  as 
written,  howvver,  considerable  impovement«  have 
talmiplaee;  andof  theeewe  propoeenowtogivtMi 
account.  It  mold  be  dUkalttotiMtcif  «d^j«M»«o 
mimerooc  and  nraltifiurkrai  in  *  eaoMtfted  (BioMtne. 
Instead  of  attempting  this,  we  shrill  rather  study  not 
to  omit  anv  thing  of  importance,  trustiiijj  that  we 
Mhall  tlnis  enable  the  rfa<ler  to  form  h  tolerably  just 
'  esUmate  of  the  present  state  of  Britiaiti  HtMlictnture. 
The  ■tnnle  and  natural  division  into  Kitchen, 
Frui^  and  nmrcr  Gankn,  adoplBd  in  the  EMo/eh- 
furdia,  shall  here  be  adhered  to. 

KITCTIEV  (iAKDr.N. 

Untier  thi«  head,  we  may  give  the  first  place  to 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cul- 
ture of  Se»^^;  -and  of  *i|  we  dwU  treat  pret^ 

iib.       The  eiillivation  usually  reoonunendcd  consiated 
merely  in  covering  the  snoots,  at  the  approach  of 

sprin^^  tn  t'l,  Icp'.li  i  f  .1  fi  w  inches,  -witli  dry  earth, 
or  with  siuiii  or  gjiivti,  ui  order  to  the  blanching 
and  inteneruting  of  the  shoots.  These  were  cut  as 
they  appeared  in  Mardi  and  April.  Now,  however, 
the  blanching  is  not  only  much  'istne  coinpklely 
«Acted»  baft  iiBipto M—ni  have  bemdcviMd  a£»ia- 
plying  ^tdife  with  aboMa  fbr  half<lhB  year.  in> 
'dudiag  aU'the  winter  nontha.  It  haa  of  late  be- 
a  market  vegetable,  and  appears  plentifully 
nil  the  stiills  of  Covent-Carden,  Binl  miiH'  .■.[j.-u  in^'ly 
on  tiitee  of  the  Edinburgh  grttii-iiuirkti.  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  regard  to  this  excel- 
lent culinary  article,  we  have  decidedly  antici{Mted 
our  na^bMira  the  French.  I'he  Mtmuel  du  Jar- 
■  dUer  for  1807  speaka  only  of  the  lamt  btmg  uaedl, 
•nd,  juxtly  eiMJUgh,  condwnna  duan  'aa  coana^  -In 
the  recent  editions  of  tlic  Him  JardimcT  (1818, 
l«!fl),  the  blanched  slioots  are  at  la»t  recommend - 
«•/!,  niil  EnplifJi  niode  ot'  fiikure  is  r  rnt ^^rn-tl. 
But  tiiLs  mode  ol  culture  is  not  yet  jinu  tistii  in  die 
marais  of  Paris,  aiid  :iea-cnie  ithoots  vill  i^till  be 
looked  for  in  vain  in  Uie  celebrated  marckS  aux 
Aaia  of  that  capital 
itf  Th*jpBiGdfla«rthehaat  ailtivaifaiffa  ahall  harebe 
at,.  daMrimdr— -ft  ia  fionaldend  ptYiper  diat  die  aea-cale 

Ixil  slioulil  \h:  IreneJli-d  at  lea>t  Iwa  feet  deep.  The 
soil  shoulil  be  rallu.'r  light,  i.nd  should  have  a  flry 
bottom.  If  nuiaute  Ih.'  mldi.-d,  it  ought  to  consist  of 
sea-weed,  or  of  U'tse-le«ve«  Well  rotted  i  ilic  shoots 
being  very  apt  to  imbibe  a  diaagraaable  flavour  fram 
receut  duugs  and  cttaraa  maauiat.  The  plant  nuiy 
be  pvqpitgaited  bj  olaetiit  «r  Sij  wauSl  pteeet  ot  tte 


fwM^  hMug  agrw «r  Imda  attached  to  tham;  talk 
"risea  freely  firom  Ae  aaed :  ■ihh  h  sown  in  VtttA, 

ini  uf  \hrix-  '-'T  f  ,iir  -.oi  ;lv  ]'i;i;-ed 

tt»ur  ur  liVi  nicJii-x  .-.^jKiraU-,  li:.iv}iiLr  fully  Iwn  Je<t 
between  ii  ]  i  itch.  Durii^,'  ttit-  first  ti*  o  year-., 
the  cbief  tbiNgK  to  be  attended  to  are  hoeing  and 
waadteSt-and  Tfgeotiag  any  auperfluous  plants,  in 
case  all  the  aaada  nu^  ^f  -gwminattd.  At  the  s0> 
proach  of  wiBlar,aaaiea8raeiMn  throw  » little  li^ 
staUe  dung  over  the  ^nolc  sur&ce  of  the  bed :  a 
envering  of  fresh  handy  soil,  to  the  depth  of  tw« 
ii  vl.i  Lin-i^crs  equally  well.  In  the  diird  year, 
tlie  j.LajiUi  iH-'corae  6t  for  bLsnchnix  ;  ftJid  if  dip  »<-a- 
cale  bed  l>c  jiuUdously  managed,  it  will  cuntinue 
prodtjCtive  for  aemal  suoo^v«  years.  In  order, 
howcMr^ta  anatue  a  auctrssioa  of  young  and  vigor- 
«m  plaiaita^  and  to  provide  fiar  the  bad  cffecta  of 
fiifttng,  wUch  ta  goMraUy  daalnidife  to  the  plania 
subjected  to  it,  it  is  proper  to  sow  a  small  bed  of 
.s<'a-cu]e  yearly.  Fresh  seed  mav  always  be  kept  in 
readiness,  by  allowing  two  or  tnree  plants  to  pro- 
duce thtrir  fluwcr§  aiid  seeds  nch  year  i  tli«  flower*, 
which  are  white  and  -imell  of  honey,  appear  in  Mty, 
and  are  followed  by  the  seeds  in  September. 

Various  modes  of  blanfhing  the  ahooU  hare  been 
Moatadto.  lallicfinfe  tMimna  of  tha  JfiOBein^ 
tit  CaMtmum  ITerfiniiearaf  SodOy,  Sir  George 

Mackenzie  descri]^s  a  very  conver  in  t  i  ii  thi«l 
The  itea-cale  bed  is  merely  covered,  vwlv  ui  tin 
spring,  with  dean  and  dry  oat-straw,  which  -  r-:- 
moved  m  often  as  it  becumea  wet  or  muMy.  The 
shoots  rise  through  the  straw,  and  are  at  Ute  same 
time  pretty  well  Wanehed.  Mr  fiaiteii»  fonaerij 
gardener  at  BothwvU  Caatl^  anphiyed  li«e>-kavci 
tor  this  purpose.  When  these  naturally  fell  in  ihc 
end  of  autumn,  he  caused  them  to  be  swept  togedier, 
11  1  ]au\  over  theseapcali'  hi-l  -.n  tlie  depth  perhaps  of 
two  fi'ut.  He  ibund  tliai  a  dim  covering  of  sitAbie 
dung,  Kutticietit  only  to  keep  the  leaves  from  being 
blown  about,  was  useful  in  forwarding  the  prodoo* 
tion  of  the  aea^calc  shoots,  a  slight  fimentatioB  be* 
iag  dma  indueed.  lite  ahootiiiaeaweet  and  tandar 
anenff  the  )aa«ea.  hi  the  eariy  pan  of  spring;  batit 
must  evidently  be  clidicult  in  this  way  to  rcg«lste 
the  Iieat  uf  fermeittation,  and  safer  to  avoid  it.  An- 

Otller  metluid  ]>r«cl(»ed  by  in:,ns  ir  lnnf  r.-  1  unsjsU 
in  plactitg  over  endi  plant  a  tiuuer-pot  ol  the  Largest 
buv,  inverted  ,  juid  6laricJutig-[)0l*,  constructed  for 
tliis  express  purjMu^e,  .ire  described  by  Mr  Maher  in 
the  first  voliune  of  t^-  TraMOcliotuoftJuHorticiikur^. 
SiKuUjf  of  Limdon.  Thsae  have  ainoe  he<owMicfa  io^ 
pcovetl,  by  fitting  them  with  numeable  lids,  the 

utility  ofwliicli  will  pre:stntly  appear.  .Such  pots,' 
v  e  nuy  remark,  should  not  be  made  to  t-ij»er  much 
at  lop  ;  but  should  be  nearly  of  e^lu.^l  w  iddi  diroU;;h- 
out,  in  order  to  give  room  tor  taking  otT  suclt  «hooti 
as  are  ready,  without  injuring  the  others.  It  may. 
be  proper  to  provide  iron  thirtv  to  eoitv  poit 
and  it  vmj  be  expected  Uut  eaab  :pe(  trills  <a  m 
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Stalki. 


an   tvertige,  furmJtk  fttlidl  Mds  half  vt  AoM  imbtg 

^    the  se&son. 

WitL  thi-  :ud  of  these  po(%  •Bft'Knle  is  now  forced 
in  a  very  simple  way,  in  U»e  open  bonier.  In  the 
latter  end  uf  the  autumn,  a  bed  of  vigorous  sea-cale 
is  dressed  off*,  that  is,  the  stalks  are  cut  over,  and  all 
decayed  leaves  are  removed.  The  ground  is  at  the 
same  time  stirred  or  loosened  arownd  the  plants^ 
and  a  Ain  strttnm  of  fine  gravel  or  of  aiAeo  eoal- 
as?iL  -  i~  on  the  'iirrni',  in  order  to  keep  down 
ear;li-\\  ()rTii-,.  A  ]  wiih  ji  iuuveabk!  cover  is 
pL,cr(l  fj'.rr  f;!rli  i)<^i;t.  Of  over  cach  patcli  of  plint.s, 
ii'  two  or  more  have  rsmainiNl  together.  Stable  litter 
is  then  doeely  packedall  aimind  vie  pots,and  pressed 
fimdv  down ;  and  successive  quantities  are  added, 
^  tte  pots  be  buried  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
move;  w  wliofe  tluu  aaMtonucjUM  ftm  andi]^ 
pauuuK  of  a  large  hoMicd.   wbeti  fciiimiUtico 

commences,  a  th  rniumeter  .slumld  occajsionally  l)e 
introduced  mto  »  Jew  of  the  pots,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  \*-ilhin,  which  ^uiulil  never  ex- 
ceed 60'-'  Fahr.  The  tiepth  of  the  oovering  of  Irtter, 
therefore,  is  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  oS  the  fermcntatiaa,  and  p«r^jr  ac- 
coraiiw  to  the  severity  of  the  seasod.  Thm  imto* 
tun  of  Uie  indaded  punts  is  speedily  promoted ;  so 
liuA,  in  Ae  space  of  a  montli.  the  most  forward 
ahtxits  wil!  pi  i(Ii.i!ily  V.  n ndv  for  (.tittini;.  The 
shoots  thus  j)n>il;Kt<i.  iMJing  ciMiipletely  ex('ludc«l 
fron>  the  actioji  i  t'  1  ;jht,  nre  most  efTectually  etio- 
lated, and  exceedingly  tender  and  crisp.  The  ad- 
vantage uf  the  moveable  lids  most  now  be  evidctit : 
the  state  of  the  plants  or  stools  can  be  emunet^ 
and  neb  shoots  as  are  ready  can  be  gatiwN)^ 
<Wt  nutwially  disturbing  the  Uttg  wdiwil 
liMt  This  simple  mod*  of  fbrcii^  •ea-cde'  has 
every  where  superseded  the  practice  of  planting  it 
on  hot-beds  under  pbiss-franies,  formerly  recom- 
mended by  Al)ercromby  and  other  writers  on  horti- 
Cuiture.  'i'his  vegetable,  it  lamy  be  remarked,  in 
one  Mtpect  fonns  an  exception  to  all  others :  it  is  of 
batter  onality,  when  ibroed  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
than  when  prodnoed  naturally,  in  the  s|>ring  season. 

By  the  modee  of  cnHiire  which  have  now  been 
deacribed,  se«>ea1e  shoots  can  readily  be  furnishid 
frr  h  for  the  table,  frum  'tte  attddle  ef  Nofmnber 
Uil  the  middle  of  May. 


for  the  mak- 
a  leading  ertidc 


RhiiharL  Slatk*. 

Tliese  are  now  so  much  in 

31  of  taita,  that  they  have  fat  _ 
trade  wilb  the  green  grocera  of  Landm  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  practice  of  using  tbem  seems  pectdiar 
to  this  country ;  at  least  it  is  unknown  to  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  or  the  (Jermani*.  The  stalks  at  present 
sent  to  market  are  evidently  of  liner  quality  than  in 
fdi  n  t  r  \eurs.  Ify  the  mo<le  of  culture  practisetl, 
ettpeeially  tlie  ^ployment  of  young  !>e«(Uiiig  plants 
only,  the  frequent  removal  of  the  leaves,  and  fnm 
venting  the  plant  ftom  flowerings  the  W-mftt  are 
wndered  more  tender  dam  tbost  of  plants  which 
befV  Iwen  laiig  estabb'shed  in  a  garden.  Indeed, 
Moe  af  tfie  varieties  which  have  been  raised  froai 
aeid,  eaperiall^  by  Mca«»  Ftaeaek  ef  Edinbatgh* 


have  leaf-stalks  of  a  more  succulent  nature  than 
usuaL  These  appear  to  be  intennediate  varieties ; 
and  have  been  nused  fr( m  -mis  yielded  by  plants 
of  lihetnn  rhaponticum,  growing  close  by  K.  hybri- 
dum,  cuuipactum,  and  Siltiricum, — the  lesf-stalkn  of 
whicli  hptH'ic.M  are  used  indiacriminately.  Such  siic- 
enlent  stalks,  when  peale^  cot  down  and  baked  into 
tarts,  lave  all  the  qqpeuanoe  ef  epnlea^  md  are  by 
many  people  pretercd  totHum.  In  wis  open  gronnd 
the  stalka  are  produced  from  .^pril  till  midsuinnuT. 
The  pmp'eag  of  vegeta^on  may  be  hastened  during 
the  mfuith  (  i  March,  by  lliri  ■,.  .rig  over  the  jilants 
aatoc!  loose  hauiiu,  oiri:  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
shoots,  which  at  that  season  are  very  brittle. 

Rhubarb  nuv  be  forced,  much  in  the  manner  FMoag^sf 
above  deicribtu  for  ji«a-caie ;  and  the  leaf-stalks'" 
ant  Ana  not  only  rendered  teiideff,  bnt,  bang  et  tba 
■ane  timeblanaied,  beeonie  of  a  (hi*  light  cohmr, 
and  have  lc«-  of  t.he  jwculiar  flavour  of  the  plant, 
which  \*  ail  advaiitagi^.  The  siBallcr  n^des,  »uch 
■AR  ii.  criii'pum  and  iindulatum,  are  best  tor  thjs  pur- 
]x>»ie,  being  nio^t  easily  confined  within  the  covers. 
In  ilu  third  voltmte  of  the  Tramtaelion*  of  the  Lon- 
don lIorticMUtmU  Socieiy,  a  mode  of  forcing  the 
rows  of  rhnbaill^  by  means  of  an  open  frame  of 
wood>warfc»  MinNNBded  iritk  itafafe.  litter,  is  de> 
scribed.  Slakes  between  tfnee  and  four  feet  long 
are  driven  into  tlie  grcumd  oppo.slte  to  each  other, 
on  each  sidi-  of  the  row  of  j>isnts,  making  the  in- 
cluded bed  or  row  two  feet  wide.  The  stakes  are 
euotracted  at  top,  or  made  to  slope  inwards,  by 
means  of  connecting  cross  pieeaa,  fifteen  infhoa 
long.  Two  or  three  lath-spars  are  nailed  horiMa> 
tally  along  the  side  JtdMS>  in  order  to  keep  the  Vu 
ter  fltim  6S^ag  in  vpen  the  plants.  The  lining  of 
dung  phould  not  be  leas  than  eighteen  inches  thick ; 
tile  longest  litt«'r  sliould  be  reserved  for  the  top, 
n>  as  to  be  easily  removed  when  the  state  of  the  in- 
terior is  to  In-  -xiuiuned.  Tin-  (  l.iii  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  focctng  and  blanching  tlie  larger  mecies  of 
rhubarb,  johtth  conld  not  w  confined  vltun  oaa*  - 
cale  corers. 

Mr  Knight  (who  givea  Ua  attentiaii  equally  to 
bnoUc  details  of  practical  utility,  and  tn  y\,l]i>. 
sophical  speculations  connected  with  hortjculiure, 
and  whose  name  will  often  fii!l  to  he  mentioned 
in  this  article)  hnn  de»cril>ed  a  nietiiud  of  for- 
cing rhubarb  by  planiiiig  in  pot....  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  a  number  of  roots  of  rhubarb  are 
duK  up,  and  plare<l  in  seme  hrge  and  dee]>  pots, 
pot  brinf  made  te  raooiea  «a  neny  aa  it  will 
Some  ine  aandy  learn  ii  than  wWied  in, 
mt  as  doselv  to  fill  the  interstices  between  tiie  roots, 
tlie  tops  of  which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  level  with 
each  otJier,  and  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  mould  in  the  pot«.  The  fxtts  are  placed  in  any 
kLiid  of  hot-house ;  and  other  pots  of  the  same  dm 
are  invertad  over  tbem.  If  water  be  freely  sup- 
pUedf  vcgeMiatt  proceeds  very  lapidly :  three  sue- 
coaiee  fraie  «f  leaC^tallu  nanp  jfrnenUfy  be  eb* 
tnuMkL  The  ahaded  spaeia  «f  vineriea  or  peach, 
houses,  which  are  geiu-raHy  w-holly  unoccupie*!,  are 
exceedingly  well  suited  tor  forcing  rhubarb  in  thia 
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Pru.'.')-h  Sprouts. 

1'  '^"^^  This  culinon'  vegetable,  which  is  allied  t<>  the  ga- 
voy,  ar'ig'astlLea  long  ago  in  the  Low  Countries,  and, 

"'''™"'  v  may  be  inferred  fmm  tlie  name,  is  much  cultU 
Vated  in  the  iH-igliboarhocxi  uf  Brunei^,  when  it  it 
eiUed  Chm  ijttt.  Fmn  the  axillie  of  the  Mam- 
loiTtt  proewd  anall  raieltn  or  qmmta,  wbicb 
semble  savoy  cabba^  in  miniature :  these  by  de- 
grees push  off  and  supplant  the  main  loaves.  I'he 
sjiroiiti  arc  lery  tlilicate  when  hoileii,  and  justly 
lield  ill  fstiniiiti'Jii  inr  the  talilc,  I'hi-  culttire  is 
nearly  tlie  ^.inie  a.s  that  ol"  other  c<»lrworts.  The 
!tnd  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  months,  nmi  the 
WMlling*  pkntad  out  beiore  midsunimer,  during 
■howerr  mMtber.  The  plitits  crow  tall,  often 
dOM  nel»  and  the  sprofito  dm^  surround  the 
.■ton,  dw whtit  fiMDiiiu  •  immwjijnmdi  thiy 
may  tlunAm  be  fdaoea  mum  nor  tngvlbcr  duoi 
others  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  or  they  may  be  planted 
between  rows  of  winter  cpinage  or  other  low 
growing  m)]is.  In  <!t  i(ili<  r  the  plaiiti  siiniild  hiue 
adiUtionai  earth  drawn  t«>»iirils  their  roots,  to  firm 
them,  and  gave  them  from  being  <)e8troye<l  by  the 
frost.  The  earliest  sprouts  become  fit  for  use  in 
November ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  they  con- 
tinue good,  or  even  improviiw  in  quality,  till  tbe 
month  of  Ifaicb  following.  Two  or  three  plinti 
of  th*  noat  gcmiine  ctenekv.  wHb  the  nHttM 
anuQ  ond  doaely  act  on  die  ttcm,  dtoidcl  be  tBaw- 
ed  to  run  to  flower,  in  order  to  secure  .1  supply  of 
true  seed.  From  February  till  April,  jiriisttels 
sprouts  are  now  very  aminion  in  tlie  London  mar- 
ket ;  but  they  are  only  beginning  to  b*;  cultivates! 
in  the  nale-garcien.s  at  Ldiiiburgh. 

Mr  Van  Modi  of  Brussels  mentions  {Loful.  Hart. 
■    Tnm*.  VoL  III.)  dutt,  by  successive  sowings,  the 

Sirouta  are  there  obtained  for  the  jfCMlii  part  of 
e  year.  The  tous  of  tlie  pUitt*  eie  commonly 
eut  eS  a  fortnight  l>efure  begiltninig  te  gather  the 
■pnots ;  this,  it  is  thought,  |itqiiMHw  die  pMirfuo 
tion  of  rosettes.  The  sprouts  are  preferred  when 
small  or  young ;  if  they  be  more  tlian  lialt'  iin  inch 
in  diameter,  Uiey  are  thought  too  large.  In  tlie 
spring,  when  the  plant*  have  «  tendency  to  run  ui 
fliiwer,  their  j^rowth  is  checked,  by  lifting  tiiein  and 
replanting  them,  in  a  slanting  direction,  in  a  cool 
•hiidy  dlMticii. 

Cejw  Araecalr. 

Jig*  B»c-  jijij  jj  ^  ceriy  purple  variety,  which  was  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  according  to  si  m  l  from  Itnly  according 
to  (lUierj.  It  Li  a  fine  kiiui,  being  uf  a  dcliciouM 
flavour  when  dressed  :  but  on  account  of  the  plant 
bein^  very  apt  to  start  into  tiuwer,  its  cultivation 
haa  in  many  places  been  neglected.  When  die 
rrop«  are  properly  managed,  however,  this  tendency 
am  be  overruled.  Two  crops  should  be  sown ;  the 
fint  in  die  middle  oS  April :  the  neit  in  the  n^le 
at  May.  The  (faet  aowing  may  be  made  eo  any 
border  of  light  aoil,  scattering  the  seed  very  spar- 
ingly. In  about  a  month  the  planta  may  be  trans- 
planted, directly  frmn  the  seed-bed,  into  a  quarter 
c«»taistiDg  of  suidy  loam,  well  enriched  with  j^otteo 


dung.  They  should  not  stand  nearer  than  two  feet 
iipnrt  every  way.  Frequent  hoeing  it  proper,  and 
the  earth  should  be  drawn  to  the  stem,  as  in  the 
of  commcm  broccdL  Tbe  gre^r  part  of  the 
cond  «Ki|i  dKMld  be  planted  In  poto  Wan  ' 
ly  flwn  tne  seed-bed.  These  pots  are  to  be  aotilc  m 
tne  open  ground  till  the  broccx)!!  lie.nds  he  formed. 
Jn  the  eiKl  of  November,  the  pot-i  are  to  be  rai.scii 
and  plncetl  under  a  glas*-fr.inii- ;  and  in  this  wny 
very  fine  broccoli  may  be  produced  »n  tJi«  Jiever^t 
weather  of  winter.  In  August,  a  small  sowing 
should  be  made  in  a  frame,  by  which  raeana  the 
pUuiU  are  aonewhat  forwaided,  widioat  bdng  reo* 
dered  men  tender;  theae  eie  planted  out  abont 
die  middle  of  OcMilber,  dne  er  nv  tngcther,  and 
prateotadtrtrKand-glassea  daring  winter.  Tiiepfin> 
dpaTnae  of  tliin  U»t  sowing  is  to  aeenra  the  paaaaa* 
sion  of  B  fi>\v  good  ]iUnt«  in  tin-  springj  whidi  maj 
furnish  a  supply  of  proper  wed. 

Knight'*  Marrow  Pea. 
It  was  on  the  ))ea,  it  may  bo  obs<'r\  ed,  tli.-it  Mr  Mr  KsiflKll 
Knight  first  made  hi*  experiments,  many  years  ago,  NcwPifc 
on  tlie  fecundation  of  one  pistillum,  by  pollen  taken 
from  difierent  varieties  of  blossom,  white  and  grey. 
Is  the  conne  of  these  experiments,  he  obtained  toe 
.new  pea  now  to  be  described.  The  plant  is  of  luxe* 
riant  growth,  generally  rising  to  the  height  of  ei|^ 
or  ten  feet :  in  exposed  situations  it  is  apt  to  be  in-  , 
jured  by  the  winds ;  but  in  sheltered  places,  and 
with  tlie  aid  of  t;i1l  strikes,  it  proves  extremely  pro- 
<luctivc.    The  blossoms  are  w  hite  and  of  hu-i^e  size  ; 
and  holli  the  legumes  (or  cods)  and  the  sci  ds  (or 
peas)  are  large.    The  peas  are  of  a  cream  colour ; 
nwmedliataty  as  dtay  b^in  to  dry.  tliey  ainivel  or 
oontmct  in  eeme  dc|eee;  and,  tVom  thiir 
stance,  die  name  of  IrrmUed  Pea  is  oflen  used>  ] 
ticalarhr  among  aoednnen.  The  flavour  of  the  ]^ 
when  boiled,  i«  peculiarly  rich,  surpassing  that  of 
any  of  the  other  marrow  p'as:  they  have  been 
found  to  alKiund  more  iu  s.accharine  matter  than  any 
others.    It  is  a  late  pea,  and  should  not  Ix-  sown 
before  April  or  May.    It  makc'^  un  excellent  prin- 
cipal crop  ;  and  it  mu\  lie  udde<l,  that  it  rctiiiis  its 
flavour  in  the  autumn  bettor  than  any  other,  and 
shoidd,  dMnflm,  be  pieftned  for  the  * 


UUPk 

The  mode  in  which  Mr  Knight  manaps  hts  autam<  Uic  Citp 
nalcfopeof  thiapeemayherebe  mentaonedtbecaiuerflte 
it  generany  hae  die  cdeet  of  keepfaig  than  free  ftom 

the  attack  of  mildew.  The  seed  for  these  crops  is 
sown,  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  from  tbe  beginning 
to  tlie  end  of  June.  The  ground  is  dug  over  111 
the  usual  way,  and  the  spaces  to  be  occupitil  by  clu- 
futiire  vows  ol  |>eas  are  well  .s<uiked  with  water. 
The  mould  upon  each  side  ia  tlien  collected,  so  aa 
to  firnn  ridges  seven  or  eight  inches  above  the  pre- 
vious level  of  the  ground,  and  tJu-^e  ridges  are  well 
watered.  The  se«l.i  are  now  »own,  in  single  rowa* 
along  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  The  jlanta  grow  vi« 
goronsly,  owing  to  the  depth  «f  aoU  and  ebundant 
moisture.  If  dry  weather  at  my  time  aet  in,  water  ^ 
in  supplied  profusely  once  a  week.  In  thi«  way  tiie 
plants  continue  green  and  vigoronu,  reriisting  mil- 
dew, aud  not  yielding  till  subdued  by  trost. 
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Mouse-Peat. 
Under  this  name,  a  speciM  of  Lathyrus  (L.  tube* 
rosus)  is  by  some  penou  CttiUvatad  fbr  the  sake  or  the 
tuberuu*  roou,  which  being pCllMI|W  two  inches  loeg, 
wd  having  *  fibre  et  em  eiiitnitv,  mm  eanljr  be 
iencied  to  reeenble  tniee.  When  tne  tnfim  eve  of 
the  ttw  mentioned,  they  are  considered  fit  for  use. 
They  are  clesDcd,  and,  being  firm  and  h^rd,  boiled 
tbr  a  long  time,  two  hours  or  more,  till  a  Torlc  will 
pa.^»  through  tiieni:  they  are  then  dried,  and  oliglit- 
ly  roasted  ;  when  they  are  served  up  in  a  cloili,  in 
the  manner  of  chcsnuts.  1  hey  are  aaerely  calculat- 
ed Tor  tite  dessert,  and  io  Holland  and  FUadcn  they 
Me  not  unconioionly  used  for  that  parpoae. 

Mr  Dickson,  oT  Cronlo^  hea  deicnbed  the  oaott 
■ppreved  aiode  ef  cdinatkn.  {Land,  HorL  3Vaw. 
Vol.  II.)  He  rfconwiends  the  fornring  of  ao  ap* 
propriat«  border  for  the  plant,  n  L-^niied  with  brHx« 
work,  twenty  inches  deep^  at.d  uiiu  puvtJ  with 
liricl^K  in  the  bottom.  'I'hiii  Ijcd  filkd  with  a 
lij<lu  but  ricli  soil.  In  this  »ny  itic  roots  are  rv- 
titrdinod  fruin  pciiLtratinj;  dctp,  (vluch  they  would 
otiierwia^e  do ;  and  the  tbnuatiun  of  tubers  ts  at  tite 
•ame  time  promoted.  The  plant  is  easily  propogat* 
ed  by  the  tubers  which  ahould  be  julaced  ain  loches 
epartj  aad  three  bcbee  Weir  the  NrfMe.  The 
bed  llloald  not  be  dbtuAed  till  the  secood  year ; 
mfUr  which  H  will  coatintie  productive  for  a  long 
time,  if  dug  in  regular  course  rrnm  one  eod,  leaving 
the  smaller  tubers  to  produce  a  succenioo  pUata, 
aad  addins  aoue  aood  rich  aoiJ  every  yew. 


tttons. 


The  CDiUvattoo  of  the  onion  has  been  greatly  im< 

Til 


Tnniplsau 

ioffy  proved  by  Ikeftacticc  of  transplanting.  "This  node 
has  bean  lecoBUiended  in  Ea^kod  by  Mr  Kn|ght> 
and  in  Scotland  by  Afr  Brown  aft  Ptttii,  and  Mr 
Maodeaald  at  Dalke^ 
WbJUi^iCt  Mr  Knight's  plan  comista  in  sowing  the  seed,  pre- 
ferring the  variety  called  WliJtc  P  riuL'^l  DEiinn,  at 
the  usual  spring  tt-ason,  tluck  under  tUo  ^Ladi:  uf  a 
tree,  and  in  poor  soil.  In  tlie  autumn  the  bulbs  arc 
ftmatl,  scarcely  exceeding  in  size  the  dimensions  ol' 
large  peas,  but  of  firm  texture.  They  are  taken 
from  the  ground  and  preserved  till  the  succeeding 
spring,  when  they  arc  planted  at  equal  distances 
Rom  eaeh  other,  perhap*  aix  incbea  in  every  dircc* 
liea.  The  pfamtt  tbua  produced  diflbr  in  no  rcspccu 
firom  those  raised  immediately  from  seed,  but  in  pos- 
sessing greater  strength  and  vigour,  owing  to  the 
q  imi'ity  of  | n  .i  gernTatcU  Sap  bfing  greater 
iu  Uiti  bult>  Lhua  in  the  «eed.  In  this  way,  two  of 
our  short  end  variable  summers  j -  d ucr  the  same 
effect  as  one  long  and  bright  summer  in  Spain  or 
Portugal,  and  bulbs  are  procured  efvll  ntneaad 
flavour  to  those  that  are  imported. 
1%  Mr  Brown's  plan,  which  he  hat  OCeaiianDj  piae> 
tited  with  a  part  of  Ilia  own  crop  for  twcnM  yean  pHt» 
b  ncarhr  the  aaoie  at  Mr  Knight's,  only  he  does  net 
sow  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting small  bulbs  ;  he  merely  collects,  from  the  ordi- 
nary onion  crop,  all  the  niHali  Im^lis,  frum  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut  (which  would  otbcnvise 
be  tbnnm  away  t§  mAm)  t    '  '   '  ' 


Mr 


over  winter,  they  ni  c  planted  in  the  spring.  If  the 
sown  beds  at  any  time  fail,  he  can  always  trust,  he 
finds,  to  die  transplanted  ru«>  fonninf;  a  n  scrvc. 

Mr  Macdonald  confines  \m  operations  to  one  turn-  Mr  Mm* 
roer.  He  sows  In  February,  tumetimes  on  a  slight^  "* 
hot>bed,  Bometimct  merely  under  a  glass-franie. 
Between  the  beginning  of  April  and  the  middle  of 
the  same  month,  according  to  the  titatc  of  the  wea- 
ther, he  transplant*  the  young  seedlings,  in  rows 
about  eight  inches'  asui.der,  mid  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  inches  from  oacli  oihcr  in  the  row.  Immediate- 
ly previouhly  to  jiluiitiii;;,  the  roots  of  the  seedlings 
are  dipped  m  a  pudiiW  prepared  with  one  part  of 
soot  to  three  parts  of  earth.  l*he  crop  being  in 
regular  rows,  weeds  can  be  dettrovcd  with  the  hoe 
in  place  of  the  hand,  and  the  bnlbs  thus  enjoy  the 

Ct  end  well  knuwn  advantage  of  having  the  enr- 
■eaith  frequently  Stirred.  Onions  of  utgc 
are  thus  produced,  equal  in  firmness  or  flavour  to 
foreign  ones.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the 
transplanted  onions  renitt'n  free  from  wire-worui  or 
rot,  while  those  left  in  the  orgiual  Si'cd-l>t.'d  arc  frc* 
(jueiitly  much  injured  by  both.  The  btA<<  <kvtir:id 
lor  these  transplanted  unions  arc  deeply  deived  over 
in  the  b^inoing  of  April,  and  many  larvte  may  pro- 
bably thus  be  destroyed;  and  the  plants  growing 
with  superior  vigour,  in  con»cqucnce  of  the  repeated 
hoeinga,  mutt  be  better  able  to  rcaiit  the  attack*  of 
IniKla.  Poftibly  the  toot-puddle  nay  aho  be  be- 
neficial, by  tending  to  repel  the  larvc  till  the  bulbs 
be  too  strong  to  be  attacked.  Mr  Macdonald  finds 
the  Strasburgor  Deptford  onion  answer  equally  wcil 
for  traoif  lanting  as  the  Portugal  or  Reading  onino. 

Pofatoet. 

The  varieties  of  the  j>otato  cultivated  in  Britain, 
having  been  ciiicfly  dettved  from  Iiefavid,  where  the 
phntli  needy  aecuie  from  fteat  from  the  middle  of 
April  tin  the  end  efNeveoiber,  the  want  of  new  and 
more  hardy  varictie*  ha*  long  been  felt;  and  the 
Horticultural  Societies  both  of  I.r  u!i:ii  .^nd  Edin- 
burgh Imve  oflered  premiurat  for  the  production  of 
£uch  varieties.  A  h«rdy  potato  it*  however,  still  a 

detitkraiuvt. 

Various  new  kinds,  some  of  them  possessing  de- 
sirable properties,  have  indeed*  of  late  yean^  oeen 
raited  by  cultivators  in  difiereotpettBof  iiieeoBiiiiy « 
bat  to  perticulariae  thaae  (eem*  itpneoetaaiy*  It 
may,  however,  be  reoMrked.  that  while  die  Atb- 
leaired  and  American  EaiUea  are  the  kinds  with 
which  the  Edhiburgb  market  i*  principally  supplied 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  a  superior  early 
variety  abound.s  even  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Perth.  This  is  called  the  Royal  Dwarf.  The  plant  H«r)r 
is  distingui.shed  by  its  broad  shining  leaves,  and  by  ^"sft 
the  first  tubers  forming  a  cluster  of  tlircc  or  four 
Immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  Men}.  This  last 
circ  urn  stance  Tender*  U  eaty  to  rob  the  jilant  of  the 
earliaat  and  largeit  potaloeih  withmrt  dwturbing  the 
Toota,  leaving  it  to  produce  n  aoBdent  crop  of  ae> 
condary  tubers  for  seed-stock.  The  royal  dwarf  is 
a  dry  potato,  or  rallier  mealy  than  waxy  ;  but  this 
if  a  quality  which  recommends  it  to  many  persons, 
it  it  generally  fit  for  ute  a  fortnight  earlier  than  tlie 
— .  f,^.  ^   Itai^be  le. 
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marked,  that  tlic^  tnott  desiraljlo  eHrly  varietiei  are 
luch  do  not  show  a  dispoisiiioii  tu  Acad  forth 
flower*  ;  that  portion  of  tiw  substance  and  vigour  of 
tlie  plant  which  would  go  to  the  formation  of  dowen, 
being  diverted  to  the  production  of  tubers. 
l^^aS^  ^  iBpMtaiit  6a  in  tiM  ouhtvation  of  pota- 
torn  wa  dhmmi,  rfiwH  the  jtu  1806,  by  the  late 
Mr  Tliomaa  Dickson  of  Edinburgh,  tit.  that  the 
moat  heaJrhy  and  must  productive  plants  were  to  be 
obtained  by  empluyinf,'  a?  i-c-fjil-s^uk  tubers  which 
bad  not  been  thoroughly  ripened,  or  even  by  plant- 
ing only  the  wet  or  ieait  ripened  end«  of  long>chap< 
«  M  potatoes.   Mr  Knight  Itas  likewise  clearly  abovn 

the  id«aatage  of  itsing,  as  seedrstock,  potatoes  wliicb 
bave  grown  late  in  the  pCMading  year,  or  have  been 
only  imperfectly  ripened.  It  is  important  to  know, 
that  if  a  vuIui^UIl  linJ  seem  to  be  exhausted  or  to 
have  ioit  hs  good  quiditiei,  it  may  be  restored  mere* 
ly  by  plajiting  the  tubers  late  in  the  summer,  and 
preserving  tl>e  produce  of  this  latv-plaotiog  for  feed- 
stock. 

Piaiiwita  fo>eing  «f  mljr  jMl«lo«»«nliot4Mda  lMth>«g 
^VsMg   been  pnetino ;  but  tt  la  atteiided  with  oooaiilenbb 

.  trouble  and  eapence.  Small  supplies  of  youn^  po- 
^^[^  tatocs  are  now  commonly  pro<luted,  during  winter, 
in  boxes  placed  in  tl).  niushroom-houjie,  in  the  shade 
at  the  back  ot  a  liot  houte,  or  in  a  cooiiuao  cellar, 
if  beyond  the  reach  of  frost.  In  October,  old  pota- 
toes are  placed  in  layers  in  the  boxea,  ■Itenwting 
with  a  mixture  of  tree  leaves,  saodi^Midl^t  DMMiU* 
mitil  (hej  bo  fuli.  Vegetation  aooo  praoeeds :  and 
diere  bemg  no  opportunity  for  thetiiiNMbif  ofalciM 
and  lenvcfi,  the  energies  of  the  plants  are  expended 
in  the  production  of  yoLiii^'  tubcrt.  Before  mid- 
winter, tlieJe  iit'tcii  Hn.iin  (lie  u^uiil  and  appear- 
•Dce  of  early  potatoes;  but  they  are  modi  iaferior, 
bebg  «f  •  mamy  tMi^  tad  bmiiif  littk  or  m  ftk 


out 
ever. 


^urn^s^  It  is  iBuch  to  ba  wUied  tbtt  wi*  dhouU  be  uv 
^aaialad  with  improved  modes  of  storing  the  princi- 
pal auttmnal  crop,  so  as  to  preserve  the  quality  un- 
altered till  the  followin-  uiiiiiier.  The  Reverend 
Dr  Dow,  of  Kirkpatrick-Irungray,  has  devised  a 
mode  which  certainly  merits  attention.  In  the  aa- 
tutnn,  the  potatoes  are  put  into  small  piu,  h»hling 
about  two  boils  eedu  IImm  piu  are  formed  under 
tha  aliade  of  a  ir«a»  or  ««  U0  north  aide  of  •  high 
«d ;  and  thev  are  eovered  with  unm  and  earth, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  ofpittiRg  potatoes.  In 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  potatoes  are  cxan  uilJ  ;  all  buds  are 
rubbed  off,  and  such  as  show  any  tendency  to  spoil 
■re  thrown  out.  Tbe  pits  being  cleaned  out,  are 
nearly  filled  with  water ;  when  this  luu  been  absorb* 
ad«  na  paialoes  are  retomed  into  them ;  at  the  nne 
lbB%afaij<|«aBti^ji  watered  ■•  it  it  hud  in,  and 
•be  whole  covered  wllb  earth,  as  before.  The  (^u 
must,  in  this  way,  tone  remain  cool.  The  abundant 
supply  of  n»oisture  is,  however,  contrary  to  establish- 
ed prejudices  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  potatoes  ; 
and  on  tiiis  account*  many  bave  probably  been  de- 
leirad  fron  adoptbig  the  Daelor*  plw.  But,  in 
this  way,  we  ara  aiiiiad»  the  petatoei  aie  kept  not 
only  plump  and  vnallaiad  b  taate^  but  the  dry 
kiikto»  afkar  baiaig  aavcn  nondti  in  iha  plti. 


AelilitaiMtilfrii 

Nothing  new  occurs  io  regard  to  die  culture  i^iw^ 
the  turuip,  unleaib  perhaps  the  practice  of  qpriaUi^g 
powdered  quicklkte  over  the  young  plants  while  hi 

(  J-lt  lif,  ill  order  to  check  the  ravages  of  a  little 
b«.Ltl»-  tJlvd  the  turnipriy.  The  variety  called 
8t<iiu:  turnip  in  etilt  very  much  cultivated  for  tiic 
London  market.  But  {he  Aberdeen  Yellow  Turnip 
is  prellrred,  in  many  places, for utt« at  Uie  table  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  It  i*  liardy,  and  remaiss 
firm  and  good  tQl  the  spring. — A.  very  baautifid  yel* 
low  varie^ft  haa  ef  lata  been  ctiltii«led»  mdcr  the 
nam«  of  Maltese  Turnip.  It  is  of  a-  roaad  shape,  m^'m 
and  has  «udi  a  fine  golden  colour  and  so  ver}  smooth 
a  skin,  that  it  resembles  some  foreign  fruit.  U  it 
excellent  for  the  tabJt^^ ;  hui,  it  intended  for  winter 
uae,  it  must  be  carefully  packed  in  sand,  beiitg  other- 
wise apt  to  shrivel  and  decay.— The  Sn  edish  Tur- 
nip«  or  Rota  Bas>«  >•  now  preferred  by  muy  per>laslv- 
aona  fiir  the  wmter  supply,  on  acceuat  of  its  ridi 
flavour  and  agreeable  sweetness.  It  may  either  be 
stored  among  sand,  in  a  cellar,  or,  being  extremely 
hardy,  it  may  remain  in  tbe  groimd  till  wanted.— 
The  Navew,  or  of  the  French,  is  a  distinct  pioKh 

species,  a  variety  of  our  native  Bra^ieu  Napu5.  TlieT<B"^ 
cultivatiOB.  of  the  French  turnip  was  promoted  ia 
tfcil  ootmtiy  during  the  late  war,  owing  to  lite  nu< 
natoaa  flencb  aa^faaia  ctaating  adaaMod  for  it. 
The  eohtvation Jt  abdtar  to  that  oroidiaarf  tanupi. 
The  root,  wli'cfi  is  ohlonp,  or  carrot-fihaped,  b  of  a 
mucii  ItigSicr  iizivuur  tlian  any  of  the  common  tur- 
nips, it  is  put  wliule  into  Mopit.allar  being  ewaif 
•craped,  not  peeled. 

'J  umip'TwUd  Cabbage, 

or  the  timip-reotcd  cAboge,  or  4ei.V  rfiSe,  dbaie  UMa 

are  two  varieties,  one  swelling  above  ground,  tbe 
other  iu  it,  Both  arc  occasioosufly  used  tor  the  tabic, 
and,  while  in  ii  >'oiiii^'  state,  are  l'^.k:!  h;  davoorto 
the  Swedish  turnip.  There  is  aothmg  particular  in 
the  culture,  unless  that,  in  the  case  of  the  first-men- 
tioned variety,  the  earth  should  not  be  drswn  so 
high  as  to  cover  tl»e  globular  part  of  the  stem,  or 
the  part  iiaed.  Thaaeednaay  besowninthebcgia» 
nii^;  of  June,  and  the  seedlings  transphwted  in  J3y  s 
they  are  thus  fit  for  use  at  the  approach  of  winter; 
and  they  may  either  be  stored  like  turnip,  or,  being 
quite  hardy,  thc^  may  ba  left  hi  tbegrnand  iPl  te- 
i^uired. 

Hucturif 

is,  like  the  navew,  a  plant  indigenoos  to  onr  bind 
(Cichorinm  Iqtybus),  and  we  also  owe  itt  cokiration 
to  the  foreign  refogees  dmiog  the  war.  It  is  still 
but  little  attended  to,  probably  less  than  it  de^'Crves. 
It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  trench  as  a  wioter  «a- 
lad  ;  and,  wiicn  blanched,  \i  knuwn  under  the  name 
of  liarbe  du  Capucin.  When  intended  for  winter  I  atn 
use,  the  seed  is  sown  in  June  or  .lu  3  ,  (.limiuonly  in  BUr 
drills ;  and  the  piaoti  are  thinned  out  to  four  inches 
apart.  ]f  the  fint  aet  of  Icavea  grow  very  ftroeg, 
owing  10  wac  weather,  tbcy  are  cut  of,  peibapa  tn 
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K  <  h^n  tite  middle  of  Aagmt,  abaat  an  inch  from  the 
Mronad,  to  M  t»  fimtali  tiie  productka  of  new 
hvttt,  aad  cbedt  any  taodoMj  tia  the  ronoatioa  of 
flower  Mem.  In  the  eitd  of  8eptenri>er,  m  begin- 
ning of  October,  llir  plants  are  raUed  froin  the  bar- 
ker; nil  the  largt  Iciivi  ,  ,trv  cut  off,  takinjj  care  not 

to  injure  iJie  CVIUri-  ul'  the  ;jl,:irit  ;   the  rinU.s  .in:  al,-.!) 

nhortened.  They  are  then  pkiiti-ci  m  boxes  filled  wiUi 
rich  mould,  pretty  close  together.  These  beset  are 
■et  in  any  ■hdtand  iHwmien,  and  ocoHieoelly  wo- 
tcfed,  iTlliewaiAcrliedrjr.  When  flMt  came*  on, 
they  ere  protected  W  a  wraiaig  at  anj  kind  of 
hanlm.  A«  the  salad  ia  iMnled,die  boxes  are  nio* 
CCMively  removed  into  some  plate  Iiaviiig  a  iiuMle- 
TStely  increnscd  temperature,  e<iual  perluips  to  Hi", 
but  not  eKceedin;;  60"  Fnhr.  The  leu  Iil.'IiI  i^iiey 
«re  lubjcctj'd  to,  the  blenc}ung  is  ol"  course  the  more 
easily  accitinplislied.  Hie  mttshrooui'houiie,  a  cor- 
ner of  the  greeii'house,  or  m  eeUar.off  the  kitcfaeo^ 
antwer  the  purpose.  Each  bos  ailbrdi  two 
crops  of  the  bUnched  ienves,  m  short  interval  baiiig 
allowed  for  the  growth  of  the  second  crop.  The 
leaves  are  rei  ki  -n  1  fit  for  catting  when  they  are 
about  six  iiKhcM  lung.  A  nore  simple  luid  enay, 
but  perhaps  less  neat  and  less  productive,  mmle  may 
4tc  mentioned.  The  pUnts  may  be  taken  fnxn  Uae 
apen  border  at  the  approach  of  winter,  with  balls  of 
Mtth  wllachul  10  thentt  plaiciwl  in  bgiiWf  and  the  tiw 
temtieee  between  An  bdlafflled  widi  aand.  If  the 
f;reen  leaver  be  cut  over,  and  the  1>oxes  be  placed  in 
a  darkened  cellar,  or  otiier  simiLar  Kituation,  a  crop 
of  blanched  Mind  will  soon  be  produced. 

When  colonial  produce  was  excluded  fitMii  most 
of  the  continental  marketa,  the  roota  of  succory 
were  resorted  to  aa  a  aubstitute  for  coffee-beans,  and 
muy  still  oootinae  to  life  a  mixture  of  succory  and 
•in  oraferenea  to  tlie  ^iiniile  infuaion  oif  the 


the  plants  stand  tJie  winter  without  iiuary,  and  af- 
btalMm  fit  fbroM  hi  Fdmwy  or 

Melmt. 

The  melon-gjwn  l  i-  ^:t  reralty  r^arded  asan  ajvl 
pendii^'c  of  thi'  Kiictitfi  l/ju-den,  and  ha«  lieen  treat- 
»h1  of  in  the  Enci/clopo'tiia  (article  Gardening, 
Fart  111.)  under  that  bead.  To  tiuf  ample  instruo> 
tiens  there  given  fnr  the  cultivation  of  the  meloR« 
litde  Mmaiut  to  be  added*  «m|itiii^  a  cautioi^ 
fbnndad  en  tlia  ehawfationa  of  Mr  Kmght,  against 
removing  any  leaves  for  which  room  can  possibly  be 
found.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  that  many  au-  laipsnaBBs 
deners  of  the  olil  nchool  are  very  apt  to  think  Uiat,*?'!'*'*^'* 
ill  tliinning  out  the  leaveii,  they  are  doing  service, 
by  athnittiiip^  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit,  while  they  are 
probably  inflicting  a  positive  iiyury.  The  success 
of  the  fhutdcpends  very  much  on  the  plant  possea- 
mog*  Uunniant  and  healthy  Ibliag^  having  the  ap< 
per  snrihosa  regularly  presentei  to  die  light,  and  j«> 
maining  as  much  as  possible  undisturbed  in  that  po- 
sition. Pegs  are  therefore  to  be  freely  employed, 
not  only  with  the  view  of  retaining  the  shoot«  in 
their  place,  but  of  keeping  the  leaves  steady  and  up- 
right ;  and  when  water  is  necessary,  it  ia  to  bo  in> 
truducad  withoHt  touching  the  leaves. 

Two  mnoannon  varieties  of  the  melon,  intraducel 
of  lata  jeaM>  ntoj'be  ahoetlj  notioad ;  the  Sskniea 
and  the  Valantia^The  Satudem  Mdam  iseMsrJy  efSslsokt 
a  Hjilu  rlcnl  sliape,  and  without  depression.-i  on  its^*'"* 
surface;  its  colour  approa<!hes  that  of  goUi  ;  it»  pulp 
is  pure  white,  of  the  consistence  of  that  of  the  wa- 
ter-melun,  and  very  Mculurine.    'i'he  fruit  should 
remain  on  the  plant  till  it  be  completely  matured ; 
for  it  improves  in  flavour  and  sweetness  till  it  be- 
come soft  and  be  ready  to  decay. — Tlie  A  «ilfir/ia  Valenti* 
itfetM  u  pradoccd  plentifidly  in  the  ooontries  b0l^•''*^ 
latter.   Tlie  roots  are  taken  up  when  of  the  sue-of  daring  on  the  Medltemmean.    It  is  reniarlEid>le  for 


small  parsnips  ;  tliey  arc  cut  into  little  j)ieoeH,  of 
nearly  cqii.tl  ■•izc  ;  these  are  carcftilly  <hi«l,  gcnc- 
rall',  in  .11.  tvcn,  .so  oa  to  prcscr'.e  their  plumpnesi* 
and  avoid  ijliriveUtMg  ;  and  Utey  are  afterwards  re- 
duced to  a  powder  in  the  manner  of  cofiee-beaiu,  ait 
needed  fnr  use.  The  suecory  root  is  tluH^ht  to 
ODoununicate  to  the  Infhaioo  lbe|M]i«ier  of  actnig  aa 
•  gantla  dinratiG> 

Anicr'u  i:ii  Crr.s.f, 

although  its  name  wouUl  le«<i  n»  to  expect  a  dis- 
tant origlRy  if  a  plant  indigenous  to  England,  the 
Eiyainnnn  pneeox  of  tlie  Fitra  Uritannica.  It  re* 
aembles  the  CDinitton  wtataNoress,  E.  barbarea,  bat 
is  smaller ;  and  it  is  only  a  biennial,  while  the  for- 
mer is  a  perennial  plant.  The  leaves  of  the  Ameri- 
can crC'.-.  Iiave  a  jdcasuU  wmn  tasti'  ,  while  those 
of  the  common  winter-cress  are  rather  nauseous.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  \  cry  gctu  rally  cultivated  a.i  a 
green  salad  plant.  It  may  be  sown  either  as 
broadcast,  or  thinly  in  drilla  a  fbot  aMinder>  on  any 
light  soil.  Two  or  three  sucoessive  sowings  may  be 
OMMle  during  the  season,  in  order  to  hare  young 
idwits  ;  but  it  may  be  noticed,  that  when  tlie  outer 
waves  sue  rejfularly  gattu-red,  new  ones  are  pro- 
duced in  succession.  A  late  sowing'  should  be  made 
io  August  or  Sieptesnber,  on  tome  sheltered  border; 


the  property  of  kct'ping  for  many  weeks  ,  insomuch 
th;;i  it  someluues  heeii  iixijHjrtod  inUi  London 
from  ."^iiain.  In  thU  country  it  is  raised  in  the 
mimner  of  other  melons.  The  fruit  gaithered,  whoQ 
nearly  ripe,  and  sn.spended  ut  •  dry  airy  room,  will 
keep  till  Janua^  or  Fdmiary.  Hcnoe  it  is  often 
CiUad  the  WinteT  Uelon.  It  ia  ovaUahaped,  and 
aumewhat  pointed  at  the  ends;  the  skin  thin,  md  of 
a  dark  green  ctJoer ;  the  pulp  whitish,  iirm,  sao- 
chiirinc,  and  Juicy :  tliough  the  flawnurM  not  lichi  it 
is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

SHccada. 

A  small  green  gonrd  has  for  some  years  past  been 
cultivatod  in  the  n^ghbourhood  of  l«ondon,  oodar 
the  name  of  Suocada  or  Vegetable  Marrow.  Itm^ 

he  raised  ui  the  spring  on  a  common  melon  or  cu- 
cunil>er  hot-bed;  and  in  June  transplanted  to  Uie 
o]H'n  border,  in  a  goiMl  a;>pect,  and  trained  to  a  small 
leutp>jnu'y  trellis.  Wlien  the  fruit  is  of  the  sixe  of 
a  hen's  egg,  it  is  accounted  fit  for  use.  It  is  dres- 
sed in  sut  and  water,  s^ueeaed,  and  served  up  in 
aUees  on  a  toast 


Muskroomt. 

The  usual  mode  of  raising  mushrooms,  as  well  as  M 
of  pr^aring  the  i^wn,  has  already  been  described 


.  ij  i.u^  i.y  Google 
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(EHtyoto^ui,  Vol.  IX.  p.  443).  But  what  ii  called 

iO/  ',;'rr',(  tu'/'jod  may  deserve  to  be  particularized. 
In  lorming  the  c(Hapo!)t,he  jirocures  fresh  short  dung, 
from  a  itable,  or  fmn  the  path  of  a  horse-mill.  The 
dung  most  neither  have  betm  exposed  to  wetacw, 
nor  tubjected  to  fermentation.  Tbe  re  is  adUed  about 

afifUiport«fiiiM^adnmiiigiU  w  of  (becteudaot 
of  a  cow-botMh  or  «f «  maban  tfbalA,  Tba  irfidb 


to  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  inosr* 
The  bedj,  if  they  may  be  »o  called,  are 
formed  in  coarse  wooden  boxes  or  drawn  s.  A  stra- 
tum of  the  prepared  mixturis  about  three  inches 
thick,  bt;ii;'  1cpo«ited  in  the  box,  is  beat  together 
with  a  Hat  wooden  mallet.  Another  layer  is  added, 
and  beat  together  as  before;  and  this  is  repeated  till 
the  bcdi  be  rather  mece  tiuui  half  a  foot  thick,  and 
The  bOBM  we  dwo  placed  in  the 
«,  or  in  amy  M^bonae,  where  ealicht 
I  ef  t—petetufe  caa  be  eewiiMndeJ.  Ade^ 

rt  of  fiinnencatton  generally  toon  takes  place  in 
nan ;  but  if  heat  be  not  soon  perceptible,  an- 
other layer  mast  itill  be  added,  till  sufficiciu  action 
be  excited.  When  the  beds  are  milk  warm  (or  be- 
tween ho"  and  <)i  i  Fdi  r  ),  some  hole*  are  dibbled  in 
the  inius,  about  nine  inches  apart,  for  receiving  the 
mushroom  spawn,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  haa 
been  previously  prepared.  The  bolea  ere  left  oeen 
for  some  time ;  aod  when  heat  to  eo  die  deconc, 
bat  before  it  be  quite  •  piece  of  apem  it  thrtM 
leto  each  opening,  and  the  holee  ere  ctoeed  wfth  m 
little  of  the  compost.  A  week  after  v  vr  ln,  ri  p  beds 
are  covered  with  a  coating,  an  incli  nJ  a  li.i.r  liiick, 
of  rich  mould,  mixed  with  about  n  Ll  ili  part  of  horse 
droppings.  This  is  beat  down  wnii  the  back  of  a 
spade,  and  tlie  bed  may  then  be  accounted  ready 
for  producing.  The  ^artmcot  is  now  kept  as  near- 
ly and  equally  at  dS"  Fabr.  ae  drcuroatancL's  will  al- 
low. When  tbe  boxes  become  fcrj  drj,  it  k  ocea^ 
sionally  found  newssary  to  spriaUe  oter  ttem  a  ihtlo 
soft  water,  but  this  must  be  done  sparingly,  and 
with  great  circumspection.  The  more  that  free  air 
can  be  admitted,  the  flavour  of  the  mushrooms  !.■! 
found  to  be  the  better ;  but  the  exclusion  of  fro*t  is 
itidispenvable.  If  a  number  of  boxes  or  drawers  be 
at  first  prepared,  a  few  only  at  a  time  majr  be  co. 
vercd  witli  mould,  and  brought  into  bearing;  the 
rest_  being  covered  and  creoped  in  •aeecasion,  as 
1  ••  be  in  deatead.  In  this 
thqr  BMj'be  fracnfcd  at  eveiy  acaaoa  of  tbe 


Pr*§tnb^    Ckmlifbimer  iarimg  Winter. 

Prewrriiy  rjiiriil  that  this  vegetable  may  be  ktpt  in  per- 

Csufi.     fectigti  over  winter  by  very  »ia«ple  means.  Cauli- 

aoetr.  flowers  which  have  been  planted  out  in  July,  will  1)0 
nearly  ready  for  use  in  October.  Towards  the  end 
of  lihat  month,  the  moit  compact  and  best  shaped 
«re  selected*  and  UAed  caicfoUy  with  the  imd^ 
keeping  a  ban  ef  earth  aHaehed  to  the  reola:  mew 
there  are  peach-houses  or  vineries,  the  plants  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  borders  of  these,  closely  together,  but 
without  touching.  Sonic  of  ihe  large  outside  leaves 
are  removed,  in  order  tliut  the  plants  may  occupy 
less  room,  and  at  the  same  time  any  points  of  leaves 
that  imedialeijr  osetfaan^^the  flower  (or  eatable 


part)  are  ctil  off.  Such  houses,  however,  are  gene* 
rally  kept  no'  only  v.r.lioat  tlrL'-liL-ai,  but  is  riilJ  oa 
|>uatible,  duriiiL;  itir  Urst  pAft  ui  winter:  lo  linse  of 
frost,  therefort'.  it^  m  necessary  to  cover  the  cauli- 
flower plants  with  mats  and  straw.  Another  mode 
oooaiBts  in  placing  the  cauliflower  plaMi«  laited  with 
balls  of  earth  as  before,  in  lMt4>ed  (ramea,  as  doeety 
together  as  possible,  witbeat  touching.  In  nuld  Vf 
weatlier>  the  glaas-frames  are  drawn  off;  bat  Ibqr 
are  kept  carefully  closed  during  rain  ;  and  when  se- 
vere fro«t  occurs,  tliijv  mr  ili!i.klv  ctivrr.jd  with  n'.st-:. 

If  the  plants  be  occlhii  ually  cleare<i  ot  (itcayetl 
leavi:s,  i.iey  ci);ii.:iiui>,  in  this  way,  in  excellent 
state  luT  iM.'veriii  months,  instead  of  becoming  yellow 
and  ill-flavoured,  as  they  generally  do  when  placed 
in  sheds  or  celkn,  where  air  and  light  caoaot  occa- 
aionally  ba  givtB. 


*,  ^  im  the  Jce-hotue. 

The  Tee-iou$e  is  generally  under  tlw  care  of  the  I 
gardener ;  and  where  it  is  placed  near  the  garden, 
it  is  found  useful  for  several  subsidiary  purjiii^t  s.  and 
particularly  ftr  preserving  esculent  root->.,  and  like- 
wise LI  Il  ly,  during  winter,  in  recesbcs  contrived  for 
the  purpose.  Where  parsnips  and  beet-roots  arc  left 
in  the  ground  over  winter,  they  must  be  lifted  at  the 
approach  of  spring,  as  they  become  tough  and  woody 
whentfor  llliia  is  a  tendency  to  form  a  flower-stalk. 
Thaaa  reeta  nay,  therefore,  a*  thia  aeaaea,  be  pkced 
in  ibe  ioeJieaae,  and  preserved  thcfa  fbr  a  eoniider* 
able  time  in  excellent  order.  Tbe  ice-house  is  equal- 
ly useful  in  this  respect  during  the  summer  season  : 
in  hot  weather,  variouf  k'liil^  of  vegetables,  tor  in- 
stance green  peas  and  kidney  beans,  can  be  kept 
fresh  in  it  for  several  days. — In  order  to  avoid  intro- 
ducing the  aubject  again,  another  use  may  here  be 
mentioned :  fruits  gathered  in  the  morning,  which  ia 
the  most  proper  time  for  gathering  them,  are  here 
kept  cool,  and  with  all  their  freshnesa  and  flavour, 
notil  leqaired  for  (be  dessert  in  the  afternoon.  Se- 
Tftal  iceJuHises,  excellently  adapted  not  only  fbr 
the  main  purpoc,  but  for  these  stcondsry  views, 
which  nowise  interfere  with  the  other,  liuve  kxely 
been  constructed  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr  Hay,  planner  of  gardens, 
particularly  at  DHlmeny  Park  and  Dandas  Castle. 
These  ice-houses  ttave  double  walls,  a  pasaa|^e  being 
left  between  the  outer  and  inner,  la  ibe  thldt  wail 
inunediatelj  inclosing  the  icu  arc  four  recesies,  with 
alone  abdvea  for  reeei?ing  the  vegetablea  or  fnuia. 
In  tbe  outer  wall  the  same  object  ia  jtrovidc-d  for. 
The  roof,  it  may  be  added,  is  arched  with  stone,  and 
Ims  a  hole  at  the  lop  for  m'l  dn.  -o^  'he  ice.  Ilit 
ptt»s4ige  between  the  two  wdil*  is  Jii^cwise  arcluil, 
and  has  two  or  three  fni.nll  grated  apertures,  «liic!i 
may  be  dosed  with  fitted  stones,  or  opened  fur  the 
paipoaa  afadaiittbig  light  and  air  wfaca  warned. 

1-RUn  tiARDEK 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  desire  for  fruit 

lii!  [^Ttatly  increased  among  the  inhabitants  of  thU 
guuutry,  and  the  attention  paid  to  its  production 
has  advanced  in  proportion.    The  general  ditfusion 

of  this  taste  has  created  audi  a  demand  in  the  me- 
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trapolit  tad  prinoipBl  ttmm,  ikat  Mt  oolj  are  pro* 
fessionai  culumton  eiMbled  to  lay  out  considerable 
cafiiuJg  with  advantage  in  the  railing  of  exotic 
Jraits,  b:ii  ^ti  a'.  >  rK  our  igi^nient  ia  thua  given  to 
arivate  gentlemen  to  improve  and  enlarge  their  gar* 
dens,  ▼ineriea,  and  peach-houaee ;  because  a  ready 
Mid  iMradra  wrlat  is  Mwa  for  the  superfluous 
M  m  tiae,  and  for  the  whole  produce  of 


Fniit 
Gaiden. 


tiae,  MM  Mr  tM  whole  produce  «r  garde 
B  ilw  fMMiatar  aid  1m  AHuif  li^  mde 
hoine.  We  iheD  Int  advert  to  any  kma 


fm  to  be  fton  hone.  We  iftall  flnt  advert  to  any 

change?  t.  in^proveir.enlg  in  the  general  mano^cmc-nt 
ol  tlu!  gurdcii,  or  of  the  diSerent  kinds  of  hot-houses 
connected  witli  it ;  and  thaW  next  take  particular 
notice  of  the  new  fruity  or  new  varieties,  whiob 
baa*  baaa  lataly  inttadacad,  or  base  lately  riiea 


Fruil-Trrcf  in  Ihc  Xtirsfrt/. 

iinraot  Some  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  the  Mul- 
«idi  luna>b«rry  and  WjIh-ji,  urc  b:ii.v  in  their  progress  to  a 
bearing  state^  that  the  planter  of  the  trees  seldom 
aeee  their  fruit.  Mr  Knight  lias  ascertained  that,  if 
the  eiooa  be  takeu  ftoaa  fwelific  branches  of  bearing 
MBf,  the  joong  trees  beoooie  prodiactiwi  ia  a  very 
Amv  yean.  Indeed,  if  the  stocks  be  plaBted  in  pou, 
and  grafted  by  approach,  they  albrd  finift  in  three 
years  afler  the  operation.  Young  trees  tlius  graft- 
ed with  cions  from  the  bearing  woo<l  of  adult  treet, 
■re  not  yet  to  be  found  in  the  public  nurseries; 
even  the  most  eoioeot  of  oar  nunerymen  not  pos- 
aMrfag  a  eoHaoiida  «f  baartof  mat  Ihr  tUs  pur* 


la  ttguA  to  the  trabriDg  of  young  trees,  esped> 

JJaaf  ally  of  the  peach  and  pear  kinds,  notice  may  be 
taken  of  an  excellent  and  simple  ino<Ie  for  whicli  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Knight.  His  plants  an-  headed 
down  a*  usual,  a  year  after  being  grafted ;  two 
ilbooti  only  are  allowed  to  each  stem,  and  these  are 
iraiaed  to  an  elevation  of  about  5°.  It  is  a  weB 
laet  in  horticulture,  that  a  branch  liained 
graan  ipiKii  mace  hnaiiaBilj  ihu  eoe 
confined  lo  a  horfcoBta]  potidoa.  Advantage  is 
here  taken  of  thi>  1 ;  a  if  vegetation,  and  in  order 
to  procure  the  tiitiiiii  to  be  of  equal  length,  tlie 
stronger  is  depressed  and  the  weaker  cIcTaled.  All 
lateral  shoot*  are  carefullj  retaoved.  Next  season 
as  many  branches  are  encouraged  as  can  be  laid  in 
nMMMtt  evenhading  each  other;  and  if  care  be  tn» 
kM  hi  the  spring  to  select  the  strongest  and  earlfcat 
buds  near  the  terminatioa  ef  the  year-old  branches, 
to  be  trained  lowest,  and  the  weakest  and  latest 
buds  near  the  base  of  the  branches  to  be  trained  in- 
clining upwards,  the  result  is,  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  each  annual  shoot  comes  to  be  nearly  of 
equal  vigour.  In  the  following  winter,  one  half  of 
the  ^oots  are  shortened,  and  the  other  half  lef^  at 
ftdl  length,  ene  shoot  bong  left  and  the  otitar  cat 
akcniBtely.  In  the  Ahrd  year,  if  the  snbjeet  be  a 
peach-tree,  the  central  part  will  consist  of  bearing 
wood.  The  sii:e  and  gcneml  health,  and  equality 
of  rigour  in  every  jju:',  o:  \  unj,^  ltll-  triined  fac- 
cor^ag  to  these  rult>i>,  appear  to  evince  a  very  re- 
gular distribution  of  the  sap :  and  the  i  ' 
pie,  aad  night  eaoi^  he  atHndii  Co. 
vet.  IT.  nun  b. 


Wall  Training. 

As  tlic  tree*  above  described  advance,  they  natu-  ^n—^JJ"' 
rally  fall  to  be  trained  in  what  is  called  the  /(in]^^'^ 
made,  or  according  to  various  modifications  of  this. 
Where  the  garden-walls  exceed  seven  feet  in  height, 
this  is  the  inode  now  prdisrred  by  the  beat  piacncal 
gardeners ;  for  in  this  wwj  a  tree  can  nauoh  aooner  be 
asnde  to  fill  the  space  of  wall  allotted  to  it,  and  the 
Ion  of  a  branch  can  aiost  easily  be  supplied  at  any 
time.  The  fan  mode  i<  particularly  well  adapted 
for  such  kiodd  of  fruit-trees  as  do  not  abound  in 
superfluous  wood,  or  extend  their  branches  to  a 
great  length,  as  the  ueacb,  nectarine,  apricot,  and 
cherry  trees.  For  walls  under  seven  feet  in  heigb^ 
the  AoriaoBta/  wutkod  of  Hainiog  is  still  preferred,  at 
ui  tbia  way  the  wall  can  be  more  completely  filled, 
although  not  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  In  this 
roude,  which  was  first  strongly  recommended  by 
Hitt  in  his  excellent  Treatise  <m  FruiUTreet,  a  prin- 
cipal stem  is  trained  upright,  and  branches  are  led 
from  it  horizontally  on  either  side.  Many  kinds  of 
pear-trees,  and  also  apple-trees,  are  very  produc* 
iiTe  when  trained  in  this  horizontal  manner. 

In  both  modes  of  tnuoing*  and  with      kinds  of  Bcndlscsr 
trees,  it  has  been  foond  very  advantageow  to  have*h«Esue. 
the  extreme  branches  bent  downwards.    By  this'"^* 
mesns  a  check  seems  to  be  given  to  the  growth  of 
the  wood  of  the  tree,  and  a  tendency  to  yield  fruit 
is  promoted.   Besides,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  flex* 
wa  of  the  extremities  ef  widl*1iea%  the  aatunt  mode 
ofprnnh  ia  initated. 

Cannected  irith  thia  aatjaat  ia  Ae  reoent  pmetloe 
of  turning  the  extreme  branches  of  fruit-trees  from 
one  side  of  a  wall  to  the  other.  The  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  having  a  Gansel's  bergamot  pear-tree  on  a 
nortlt  aspect,  where  the  fruit  did  not  succeed,  caus- 
ed some  branches  be  turned  over  to  the  south  side, 
and  trained  downwards.  There  they  not  only  pro*, 
duoed  fine  fruit,  but  abundance  of  it.  The  root*  of 
the  Mar-dnka  cheny,  and  aonn  ethan.  reqoire  to 
be  in  aoool  aoO.  On  die  north  lide  of  a  waH, 
therefore,  such  trees  thrive  best ;  and  it  has  been  « 
found,  that  if  their  ejttreroe  branches  be  turned 
over  the  wall,  and  trained  downwards  on  the  south 
aide,  they  are  not  only  brought  into  plentiful  bear- 
ing, but  yield  their  fruit  nor*  early  in  the  season. 

Before  leaving  vrail-treca,  we  may  here  notice^  I 
diat,  for  protecting  the  bloasom  of  peaches  and  oee-*" 
taiinea  ftem  the  e&ctt  of  hoar4raaU  and  cold  dews, 
nets  made  of  coarse  woolloi  yam  or  carpet  worsted 
have,  in  kui:u-  parts  of  Scotland,  been  very  advan- 
tageously «iiipioyed.  When  such  nets  are  worked 
in  the  loom,  they  can  be  atTorded  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  They  are  woven  pretty  close,  the  meshes  not 
being  hrger  than  to  admit  the  point  of  tin  fiofor. 
Wonted  nati  ana  batter  than  any  ether,  on  i 


of  the  briatlinen  of  the  material  and  in  tandamnr  tn 

contract.  Screens  covered  with  white  paper  have 
likewiite  been  employed  with  good  effect.  Where 
such  screen*  are  made  to  project  sufiiciently  from 
the  wall,  and  are  applied  in  the  evenings,  they  will 
be  found  very  effectual  in  preventing  the  radiation 

of  haatftonthe  earth  in  tbcoold  and  clear  a^ghta 
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wliIcT)  often  ftillow  w.irm  (lavs  in  May  ami  June  ; 
antl  not  the  settiug  Ciuit  only,  but  t«:tidcr  plants, 
such  a«  love-apple,  may  thus  be  protected.  The 
importance  of  this  remark  wiil  be  evident  to  all  «bo 
have  attended  to  the  do^iacv  of  WdUe  ud  Pfofiifr 
■or  LeaHe  on  the  eubject. 

Slaodard  fniit-treea,  particularly  pears,  are  now 
frequently  traincci  in  a  pyramj-al  t'orm,  or  what  the 
French  term  *•«  ijnetumitle.  Tiii*  is  iftl-cted  by 
prchcivii)-^  only  an  upright  leader,  and  cutting  in 
(he  lateral  branches  every  year.  Tree*  managed  in 
thLi  manner  occupy  much  lets  room,  and  throw 
nach  leit  ahedaj  tfaan  when  allowed  to  apread  their 
brnnehee  tt  will.  IP  thought  proper,  they  may  lilw 
wi»e  be  planted  very  near  toj,'(.tKer  wiiliout  injury; 
six  or  at  mosit  eight  feet  bcinj^  :i  sufficient  fpacc  be- 
tween »uch  treeti.  In  (.'cncral  tbcsc  pyrniniiijl  freei 
arc  very  productive.  They  are  not  well  calculated, 
however,  for  places  subject  to  high  windt,  but  n* 
tber  tequire  a  thdiand  aituation.  In  appearance 
tliej  are  atifljr  qrmnaelrical,  and  the  lover  of  ilin 
picturesque  in  gardening,  wooM  glMtlj  prdCT  the 
natural  spreading  of  the  tree. 

Applf-trccs  ore  now  very  frincrally  trained  «• 
imuisun,  or  at  dwarfish  stanclard.s,  and  in  this  form 
they  can  bo  scuttercd  aKin);  the  border!  of  tiM  gar- 
den without  producing  inconvenience. 

Particular  varieties  of  apple  are  observed  to  suc- 
-*  ID  ficttun  aoila  and  aitnatioaa  better  than  in 
It  is  the  bonneaa  oP  the  cwhivator  to  take 

notice  of  iK.,  m'.  :,]■,']  t.i  nm'tiply  thcrr  hy  lit,!  ft  in  a;. 
At  the  gnriifii  „l  l>a.ki..ll]  !M-loIl^iliji  tu  du:  iJujir 
of  Buccleuch,  v.  here  the  soil  i-i  shallow  and  the  sub- 
ooil  unfavaurabk-,  great  crojM  ol'  ap|des  are  ycarlv 
pvodnced,  merely  in  consequence  of  planting  shaf- 
taw  and  of  fireqnent  jp$Stia§.  Mr  Maodonald,  tfae 
eaedlent  gardensr  omeiatiiif  (here,  ananally  inaetla 
on  hig  numerous  trees  not  fewer  than  from  3000  to 
•SOOO  prat'tH,  generally  three  or  four  sorts  on  ea^ 
tree.  Th»'  grails  are  chiefly  of  such  kii' U  :i  i 
rience  has  taught  him  to  prove  generally  sucoeasi'ul 
at  Dalkeith  gvdan. 

Dmrliea&ig. 

When  the  euMT  bvk  of  MMnm,  aauedatly  of 

the  apple  kind,  bewiiies  raof^  and  eranled,  so  as 

to  admit  minute  insects  to  deposit  their  ova  under 
it,  it  has  for  a  lonjf  time  been  the  jirncticc  to  rc- 
liiovc  it  entirely,  and  to  rl  aiise  the  trunk  antl  prin- 
cipal branches  with  some  kind  of  wosli.  This  par- 
tm  decortication  and  cleansing,  it  was  observed, 
not  aAj  jptodiMod  a  heahhy  fiili^>e,  bnt  had  an 
erideiit  einct  in  proaaednf  the  froitftdncie  of  the 
trees,  or  in  causing  the  conversion  of  leaf-buds  into 
flower-buds.  Of  lat«  years,  Mr  Lyon  of  Edin- 
burgh, founding  wholly  on  his  own  ex]>crierice,  haa 
particularly  called  die  att«nUoii  of  Uie  public  tu  tiie 
practice  of  decortication  ;  and  he  has  invented  «e- 
Teral  simple  instruments  for  fiKilitating  the  removal 
of  the  bark.  He  has  carried  the  practice  much 
Arlher  ihaD  hie  pvedeoeaMm^  wfao^  a*  almBdjr 
tioed,  removed  we  bark  onljr  when  tt  wm  eMiie> 
wh.-it  diRt-iisiHl,  and  only  from  the  trunk  and  liir^jer 
bnoches.  Mr  Lyon  recommends  the  stripping 
evvaef  voaw  tvaaiL  and  of  the  new  dmala  of  fbfi 


grown  trees,  however  healthy  the  bark  i.i^v 
Lven  where  tile  bark  of  a  tree  is  beoltiiy,  a  putiai 
renun-al  of  it  (as  in  the  martita  called 


Fnr 


renun-al  ot  it  (as  in  toe  piaflira  called  rvuptg,  fn^ 
teadf  to  be  noticed)  murvnm  bemidaCin  a» 
'ug  the  prodoeliou  ef  ituMudt;  hok  it  ic  evidaM 


thita  luaAd  practice  may  be  pushed  loo  ikr. 

The  decorticidon  of  vines  has  likewise  br^n  re>  Butd|< 
vived,  and  bos  been  strongly  recoaunendcHl  of  late,^'*^ 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  founds 
particularly  on  the  experience  of  Mr  King,  on  active 
and  industrious  fniit-gardeiter  at  J'eildin^rton  in  Mid- 
dlesex. The  opewtiaB  is  performed  m  ila-  banning 
r»«idi«fliniiiiMi  knife;  fer  the  otMar  bMk 
Tt  at  that  aeaHQ,  be  easily  separatBd  llwm  the 
inner  concentric  layer,  without  hurting  the  lstt«T. 
Not  only  are  the  pl;u\tjt  thus  treated  freed  from  na- 
merous  small  insect',  which  never  fail  to  make  a 
lodgement  in  tht:  crevices  of  the  rouj^  parenchy* 
nuitous  bark,  but  they  are  observed  to  make  afeMM* 
er  shoots,  and  the  quontt^  of  giapee  ii  iaid  to  he 
increoeed,  and  tbeir  ipialitir  impnnred. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  practice  of  ru^is^  of  Bs^tf 
the  branches  of  vines,  or  making  a  narrow  annular  Visa^tc. 
incision,  and  removing  a  ring  of  the  bark :  in  this 
ctiM-,  l«)lli  the  otiter  and  the  inner  bark  is  ruoiaved. 
The  consequi  nee*  of  this  jiracticc  are  said  to  be 
very  Ix-nefioal.  The  siune  plan  of  removing  a  ring 
of  bark,  about  a  quarter  of  eahicll  in  breadth,  and 
down  to  the  albumun*  hea  been  ipartiafid  on  »ffk 
and  pear  trees,  by  ^fetent  cultiTatDri,  with  enfiai* 

derable  success;  the  trees  he'iiii:  tlii'r<-V'V  ni>t  luily 
rendered  pr(x^ucti^■e,  but  tlii  i|ua.iih,  oi  il.t;  tiuit 
being  at  tlte  s-une  tiii  '  ippiin nily  improved.  The 
advantage  is  considered  &8  depending  on  the  ob- 
fiten  to  the  descent  of  the  s^,  it  beti^ 
V  copiously  aflbrded  for  the  supfiiy  of  the 
Imdi.  The  nng  should  therefore  be  made  inllw 
•pring ;  and  it  should  be  nifliciently  wide,  that  the 
bark  may  reinain  separated  for  the  season  ia  which 
it  is  made.  None  of  Ae  atnttad  IkuMiaN  an  be* 
ne£ted  by  rin^^ing. 

Pruning     Curratu  Btuhet. 

in  the  monagemait  of  theCoaat 
Mr  *r*^-«-— " 
Ddkchh,  wboae  name  bee  jnet  been  — tienrf, 

prunes  the  bushes  at  the  usual  season  of  mid- 
summer, shorteT»ing  the  year's  shoot*  down  to  an 
inch  or  an  iiuh  and  a  half  Next  sunimd-  tile 
j)lants  generally  show  plenty  of  fruit,  and  at  the 
!<aiuc  titue  send  out  strong  shoots.  As  soon  aa  the 
beniee  b^gin  to  eokmr,  ha  enta  off  tlie  aenaav 
aboota  to  widdn  live  4ir  aix  incftae  bcAre  die  fraifc 
For  the  sake  of  expedition,  this  operation  is  cam- 
roonly  performed  with  the  garden  uteors.  Sun  and 
air  thus  get  fVee  access  to  tlie  fVuit,  and  more  of  tlie 
vigour  of  the  plant  is  directed  to  it:  in  conse- 
(]ucnir,  the  berries  are  found  to  be  Mt  loly 
higher  flavour,  but  of  larger  sioe. 

Uoi-hotut*. 

■  All  the  diflbrent  kinds  of  glased  bousec  employ- 
ed for  the  ])r(Hluction  of  the  more  tender  exotic 
fruity  have  in  some  respects  received  impeoToaaeqla. 
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of  ■Uiictowfc  In  of  tlw  kAj  widft  Iknmw  of 
,  fornMr  tiaH,  mihII  knr  pili  tve  now  ouployied. 

TheMc  are  cummonly  o(  two  aises ;  one. 
Succession  pit,  i«  raUier  lower  in  the  roof  and  of 
amaller  dimension  than  the  other,  which  la  the 
Fruiting  pit.  The  advantajjen  art- considerable  :  the 
atmosphere  of  theae  last  can  much  more  easily  ho 
nuuntoined  at  the  requiaite  temperature ;  and  the 
pknto  enjoy  the  advanli^,  well  kauwn  from  expe- 
ri«H»,  of  being  ploeod  notf  to  die  gkai.  In  pro- 
pngntinf^  ananan,  aonw  of  Ae  moat  fncceatfbl  cnUi* 

va'.or:-    i.l-i.'     1.1  1.1m fiiilv  :  tfif-:p   nrr  .allowed  tO  T©- 

i:]:i.i]i  Ioiil:  "i,  tlir-  pj^jcut  -^...t  lhat  when  they 

r  iiiii  |.i  Im  ill  t.ichetl  tliey  iri  oi  a  Urj^er  size  and 
more  forward  growth  than  i^  luual.  i  he  suckers 
are  pkated  in  pota  in  September,  and  placed  in  beds 
of  ton,  in  any  oooinian  hoUliouio  fiirniiihed  -w  ith  a 
Aauwe  and  fluea>  AfUr  tSm  flMto  hurv  t'uirly  made 
nolo,  a  HA  tfipwilow  »  not  wanted,  ond,  fiir 
tlw  fUlowii^  fix  moDtlio,  if  flvMt  bo  corefblly  «s- 
dnded,  tlie  plant*  aucceed  bei^t  in  a  cool  houac, 
whidi  may  be  auppoaed  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
winter  of  their  native  counlrv  :  pretty  late  in  the 
Spring,  they  are  transferred  to  the  pine-pits.  Some- 
tmies  tilio  it  in  reality  little  else  than  •  large  hot- 
Iwd  liofidf  taaoenf  bark  in  the  ccnts^  ma- being 
flnmidioA  wtt  astariar  linings  of  otable  litlar,  or 
acaiB  aAer  fennenUble  material.  In  other  casex 
the  pH  futt  Hkewiae  a  furnace  and  flues :  in  those 
pits,  lu.r.:c\er,  wliich  dejH-nd  on  t'ennetitation  alone 
fyr  artiiicial  heat,  the  aiiiinns  are  observed  to  prow 
remarkably  fa^t  during  the  summer  season.  In 
autumn  the  plants  arc  a^ain  returned  to  the  com- 
mon hoUbamo  far  the  winter :  in  the  course  of  Aa 
IbUowiu  aoMoa  Aaf  an  brought  to  fruit  in  Ae 
kiger  abed  pH ;  and  if  Ait  be  not  of  auSeient  di> 
mentiiuns,  a«  boroetimes  happens  from  the  spread- 
ing of  the  plants,  a  few  of  the  uiost  forward  arc 
allowed  to  fruit  in  their  winter  quartern-  In  thi.s 
way  uine-apples,  particularly  erf"  the  variety  called 
the  Qui'en,  are  pr<xhiei-d  in  two  ycai>,  instead  of 
tturec^  which  were  formerly  thought  necessary. 

In  the  opinion  of  Ur  Kniglit  and  uf  other  emi« 
mot  cultifalan,  the  employnieat  of  a  bark-bed,  at 
bottoin  heat  of  any  kina,  is  wholly  anneceaaaTy  af> 
ter  the  crowns  or  .nuckers  have  pushed  llii'ir  riKjl^;. 
In  an  ordinary  hot-house,  the  pots  may  be  placed 
on  loohf  piers  of  brick,  and  thus  raised  near  to  the 
plass ;  a  layer  ui'  briekii  bein^  reiuuved  aa  tlte  plaiitti 
increase  in  height.  In  the  summer  season,  the 
temjwrattire  may  dei)end  chiefly  on  confined  solar 
heat,  no  air  beinjf  given  till  the  temperature  ex- 
aaed  Falir.  For  soil  Mr  Knight  wafim  thin 
green  turf  chopped  small,  and  preeaed  dooe  into 
the  j)ota  while  tLuup  ;  a  piece  of  whole  turf,  with 
the  sward  downmowt,  bdng  laid  at  Uie  bottrjui  of 
the  puts.  The  surface,  however,  is  covere<l  w  ith 
vegetable  mould  and  sandy  loam  mixed.  Mr  knight 
recommends  applying  daily  to  the  pots,  during  the 
height  of  auouoer,  water  in  wlu«fa  pigeons'  dung 
luu  been  ateqpad  till  the  cokur  be  neuw  aa  dark  as 
thatof  portar.  A  little  pure  water  ma^oaaprinlUcd 
over  Me  plants,  but  not  till  all  renuina  oT  die  tiat- 
luer  si.rinklinf;  liave  <li-i.i]i))c.irr,1  ,\s  the  day  gets 
shorter,  leu  oi  tlie  pigcuiut  Uuiig  v,uUr  is  given, 
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the  plants  being  then  leas  aUe  to  feed  on  it.  Dur- 
iog  winter  the  bouse  is  kept  ae  nearly  as  possible 
at  50*  Fahr.  Mr  Kn^^  {Hrefers  pots  which  are 
littlo  more  than  a  foot  in  diuneter,  and  he  does  not 
setmi  to  consider  repotting  as  necessar}' :.  at  least,  he 
regards  the  shifting  from  smaller  to  larger  pots  as 
detrimental,  the  matter  which  would  go  to  the  for- 
mation of  blossom  and  fruit  being  thus  diverted  to 
the  production  of  new  roots. 

It  may  here  be  remaritod,  diat  fiir  ^wmmmni^mL. 
iag  haat  to  piu  or  ftauei^  it  baa  been  ftvmd  advan- 
tageous, in  plaoa  of  stable  litter,  to  employ  the 
cleanings  of  a  ilax-dresser's  mill,  known  under  the 
name  of  I.int-.shows  or  Flax-piib.  Thi.s  Mib.stmce 
fennenu  very  slowly,  and  tile  heat  is  therefore  kept 
up  for  sieveral  nittntli.H  in  «imffffMm^  tiil  itfry  fiff|i\y 
of  an  equal  temperature. 

Varioua  impramnanta  and  changes  in  the  form 
and  interior  aneanfanauta  of  glaxed  houaea  intend- 
ed for  the  pmdnction  of  peaches,  nectarines,  figs, 
and  grapes,  have  of  late  been  introduced  or  recom- 
mended. These  are  detailed  duefly  in  the  Transac- 
tiont  of  the  Horticultural  Socitli/  o/'  Ixnukm,  and  in 
the  Memoirs:  of  the  CaMmian  HortieuUural  Hucteiif. 
Mr  Knight  and  Mr  do  wen,  with  Mr  Loudon  at 
Bayswater  near  London,  seem  to  be  the  principal 
persons  who  ha^e  atteuded  to  these  eubjects  in 
Eogland;  and  Mr  Hay  of  £dinbuq|b,  Mr  Beattie 
atsooon^  and  MrHandetaon  at  Bmdibi,  have  led 
Iba  Waj  in  Scotland.  Among  lunateiir  horticultu- 
rists, our  countryman  Sir  George  Maikenzie  lia* 
distinjjuished  hmis^'lf  by  projecting  spherical  hot- 
houiMM ;  atiU  iuuditicattuns  of  this  tiorm  have  been 
Wrongly  recommended  by  Mr  Loudon. 

A  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  mode  «f  iHaw^of 

glazing  hot  houses  may  deserve  to  be  more  parlicu*  "  " 
irij  nentioned,  becauaa  it  tends  materiallv  to  obvi- 
ate breakape,  which,  on  oceonntof  the  high  duty  on 
glass  in  this  countr, ,  i;  row  an  important  object.  It 
con^ibtii  chiefly  in  niaknig  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  panes  se^'nients  of  a  circle,  instead  of  bcmg 
rectilinear  or  horizontal ;  the  upp?.-  edge  being  mode 
concave,  the  lower  convex.  Fur  a  pauc  eight  inehea 
wide,  a  eumture  |iha  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  centre 
ii  Mificient.  The  advaniagea  of  tbb  circular  fonii 
matt  be  evideat.  The  rain  wlticti  raUn,  or  moisture 
which  collects  on  the  exterior  of  the  glass,  cravitutes 
t:)  the  centre  of  the  pane,  anil  runs  down  in  a  con- 
linueU  line,  instead  of  passing  uiong  the  sides  of  the 
bars,  and  being  partly  dctameJ  by  the  capillary  at- 
traction of  the  two  surfaces,  at  the  overhipping  of 
the  panes.  The  extent  to  which  one  paie  overlaps 
another  can,  at  the  lama  time,  therefora,  be  nucb 
keaaned  $  and  |th  of  an  indi  it  found  auflicient. 
Thia  narrowness  of  the  lap,  again,  prevenu  breakage 
from  the  lodging  of  motiturc,  and  the  sudden  expar;- 
Mun  produced  by  freezing  during  tliu  variable  v>ea- 
UitT  of  winter.  When  thcsw  tircuiar  panes  are  cut 
from  whole  shccis  ot  gla«s.  the  ex  pence  ii  acarcoly 
greater  than  fur  oblcng  ^^quareti  it  ia  propar  that 
the  glass  should  be  very  ilut  or  aqqalj  tnd  the  kind 
known  bj  the  name  ot'  Patent  Crown  Glaaa  ahoidd 
be  preferred.  In  atoves  or  hot-houses  where  a  high 
temperature  most  be  n  i  :  t  -  l  J,  the  laps  are  pi.tiicil. 
lu  ihi*  cose,  a  Moail  ceatrol  opening  is  left  in  the 
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putty,  by  tnierting  >  flip  of  wood  at  fint,  and  wilh- 
^  -  drawing  it  when  the  pane  ««  prcased  down  to  its 
^^^'^^  bearing ;  |>j  thU  Jhtte  •perture  the  condensed  va- 
pour aenented  wMiin  Mcapes  wfthorit  dropping  on 
the  plants.  The  legcnioiis  Mr  Loudon  uses  very 
thin  sheet  lead  in  fJera  of  putty,  for  closing  the  laps  ; 
he  thus  avoids  all  risk  of  expansion  from  f  i  t  nnd 
the  lap  can  thus  be  made  exceedingly  nanow. 

Heating  of  liat'kouus  htf  Steam. 
A«amIlot>  Of  all  recent  improvement*,  however,  in  this 
^*«Ma>  biudi  of  gardening,  the  most  importaot  is  the  use 
of  afMm  for  eomrounicating  the  artificM  hett,  in 
place  of  dependinf ,  n  fonnerlyt  on  the  pMMge  of 
smoke  and  heated  afr  through  fla«,^ded  id  pertieo* 
lar  houses,  called  Stnvc-s,  by  the  slifht  fermentation 
ut'  tanners'  bnrk.  The  principal  advantage  arising 
from  the  use  of  sleam  consist?  in  this,  tfi.it  un  et)Ui\b!e 
high  temperature  can  tiiu»  be  maintained  tor  a  lennih 
of  time  with  much  greater  cu=c  and  certninty.  Hc- 
sidef>  in  steals  hot  hnufcs,  the  plants  can  srarcelp: 
ever  be  liable  to  suffer  a  scorching  heat;  the  air 
ceotfmiei  pore  ami  untainted,  and  persons  visiting 
tbe  home  w  nadi  len  n>t  to  be  nuioycd  with  the 
smell  of  smoke  or  soot.  In  districts  dmn  eotb  at* 
scarce  and  high  priced,  the  saving  of  fiiel  it  an  ell* 
ject;  and  it  na«  been  found  that  seven  bushels  of 
coal  go  as  far  in  k.eeping  up  steam  heat,  as  ten  bush- 
els do  in  maintaining  nn  equal  temperature  the  other 
wny.  Further,  it  is  evident  that,  by  merely  opening 
a  valve,  the  house  may,  at  any  time,  be  most  cflbciu- 
aUy  lieamedf  that  ii,  fiUed  with  vapour ;  and  the 
warm  BMhture  thus  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
plants  Ii  abwrred  to  oontiibtite  lemarkabijr  to  their 
health  and  vigonr. 

Wiile  steam  alone  may,  in  new  erections,  be  tnirt- 
ed  to  for  »upplying  the  necessary  heat,  it  fortunately 
ao  happens  that  It  may  likewise  very  advantageously 
be  resorted  to  i«  aid  of  the  common  flues  conveying 
•molce  and  heated  air.  A  stcam-jippurLiius  nmy  be 
appended  to  any  ordinary  hot-house,  without  incur- 
ring any  material  txpence,  or  occasioning  any  con- 
siderable alt«catiao  in  itroctttre.  A  boiler  is  erect- 
ed over  the  imnt  furaMa,  tbe  smoke  of  which  pas- 
ses through  the  flues  as  (bimerly.  Melal  pipes  are 
laid  along  the  top  of  the  bride-flues.  These  are  ra- 
ther of  copper  than  of  lead,  on  account  of  the  for- 
mer exj>aiidiDg  less.  A  square  shape  is  sometimes 
preferred;  and  the  pipes  are  set  on  edge,  so  that 
any  condensed  vapour  trickling  to  the  bottom  may 
occupy  little  room,  or  present  only  a  small  surface, 
tilt  it  make  its  way  back  to  the  boiler,  to  which  a 
geatla  inclination  is  given.  Af  in  the  common 
st«aiii*enghiet  the  boiler  is  supplied  from  a  datem 
above,  and  is  made  to  regulate  itself  by  a  simpla 
contrivance;  in  the  feed-head  is  a  valve,  wMdl  N 
ojiciicd  by  the  sinking  of  a  float,  which  descenda  in 
j)roportion  at  the  water  is  dissipated  in  steam  ;  and 
being  balanced  by  a  weight,  whenever  a  suffiricnt 
quantity  of  water  is  admitted,  rises  again  and  shuts 
the  valve.  A  safety-valve  is  added,  loaded  accord- 
jp»  to  tlie  strength  of  the  bofler  ;  and  there  i.s  ano- 
ther valve  for  admitting  stmosphetic  air,  in  case  of 
the  coodaiiaation  of  the  staam  cambiy  a  vacuum  in 
iheboScr.  By  tbns  adding  aataanMnMtM  in  aid 


of  the  common  Huet  ,  a  higher  and  mach  more  steady  FnAt 
heat  can  be  commanded.  Instead  of  reqoiring  more 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  tba  garriaaar,  ha  vit  ba'"^'*^ 
greatly  rcHavnd,  and  bava  aevafat  adiBilaari  homa  a 

day  which  he  may  wholly  devote  to  other  coocema 
of  the  garden.  If  the  furnace  be  duly  charged,  sod 
the  boiler  properly  prepared,  the  hot  house  may  be 
left  witli  confidence  for  eight  or  evrn  U:n  hoiiri  to- 

ffether,  the  temperature  continuing  e<iual  for  that 
engih  of  time.  Where  forcing  is  practised  durlbg 
the  severe  weather  of  winter  and  early  spring,  the 
gardener  is  thus  rdiaved  from  autda  andeur  and 
nighuwatching,  to  whioh  ba  was  Ibmedly  aali^eti 

For  healfM  «to«ie%  eansaivaleria^  and  green- 
houses,  staam  is  llba«Fisa  exo^eniiy  adapted.  The 
difficulty  of  maintaining  eouiinually  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  a  large  stove  haii,  no  doubi,  been  one  csuse 
of  the  comparative  neglect  into  whirh  the  cultivstion 
of  fine  uopical  plants  in  England  has  tailen.  By 
mran$  of  steam,  this  difficulty  is  most  eiicctually  re- 
moved :  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  the  noble 
palms,  and  arb<X'cscent  fenw  of  Ae  Mpfcal  regions, 
waving  at  large  in  ooraodiaua  laaiiiadas  baaiad  ia 
this  manner. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  cultivation  of 
trnder exotics  has  of  late  been  further  rendered  easy, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  chamber  filled  with  heated  sir, 
or  with  steam,  in  place  of  tanners'  bark  ;  the  procur- 
ing of  which  is  oflen  attended  with  difficulty  and  ei- 
pence,  and  the  proper  drying  of  il  tnvanably  trou6le- 
sone.  Tbe  plants  are  ]^aced  immediately  over  the 
siaai»>dMNnber,  tba  roof  being  formed  of  &m  flag^ 
ataaesi  Ska  duae  baofm  by  tbe  name  of  ifrira^ 
futtmM,  Tbe  mHa  may  be  atmk  ia  iawiagi  af  waad, 
wbtdt  tcauda  m  a  very  long  time  ia  a  daaa  aad 
unaltered  sute;  aad  ia  wbiah  ssaaati  ase  nat  vaiy 
apt  to  breed. 

For  tlie  conservatory  and  green-hoiise,  if  the 
steam  be  in  action  from  three  to  nine  o'dock  P.M. 
the  temperature  will  be  kept  constantly  within  a  pro- 
per range,  in  the  ordinary  winter  weather  of  this 
country.  In  time  of  severe  flaa^  the  ilsam  iiiaW.  sf 
course,  be  longer  nspUad. 

Tbe  most  exteasive  and  most  perfbct  atean-appa-  stam  h*. 
rat  us  for  tbe  baathg  erpiant-house«  ia  to  be  seen  atbrnnMsi 
the  grounds  of  Messrs  Loddiges,  near  Hacknev,  HaAsiy. 
where  gin/-  J  ^  u^i-  [n  ti  e  f  \ient  of  almost  a  thou- 
sand (eet  v.i  Liigili,  and  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  ore  heated  solely  by  steam  from  a  single 
boiler.  The  boiler  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  measuring 
eleven  feet  by  four,  and  ia  made  of  malleable  iron, 
in  certain  narrow  booses,  intended  for  grcen-housa 
plants,  a  single  steam-pipe  is  found  sufficient.  Ia 
otiier  hooses,  of  coasideiabla  height  and  btaaddi,  or 
where  a  higher  tempsfatme  is  required,  as  In  the 
pala^boosai  die  steam-flue  is  made  to  describe  two 
or  three  turm.  The  pipes  at  Haekncy  are  of  iroo, 
of  a  round  shape,  ni'l  n  ur  -  Icin..  They  are 
flanched  and  scre«._  J  [  ip.  tJier  wjth  bolts  and  nuts. 
When  they  iiiake  n  i  irt.s  within  the  house,  the 
Joirtts  are  formed  with  iron  cement  on  milboard  dipt 
in  white  lead. 

Where  steam  is  employed  for  heating  the  prind- 
pal  suite  of  hot-houses,  it  wiU  be  fonad  easy,  in  ge- 
aandi  to  aoavay  it  also  la  the  aaden  greuad,-  the 
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melon  p!u  or  frames  must,  however,  in  this  case, 
have  their  side-walls  formed  of  liri(  l;.    In  plsces 

where  -trjiTi  hr;it  h:'..s  l)fCi'j  :i[ip|iL':;  to  t};u  cullurr 

Uifs  fruit,  the  success  is  said  to  be  remarkably  great. 
IVatering  of  Oreat-houte  and  Uot-house  PhnU. 
When  tai^p  coRmIIdib  of  plwiU  tn  kopt  rn  tho 

grcen-hoose,  hot  hn'isr.  nr  ri>ri5rrv,itnrv,  tlic 

ill^  of  them  by  fin-;  \uA:d  !h  ti  Icdii'iii  Oii-jratioii.  'I'lie 

ingenious  MeifT^  I.ciMtpe!,  already  nirndmu  t].  hnve 
deviced  a  mode  of  greatly  facilitating  this  opera- 
tion. A  leaden  pipe,  of  half  an  tncli  bore,  if  con- 
-dttcted  IwrisontaUj  aloqg  tho  nppar  pm  of  tbo 
hmm,  in  the  tpaee  moM  coawteBt  fbr  the  purpoM 
fn  view.  Thia  pipe  ia  tmfmhtm  perforaied,  the 
holes  being  so  small  as  only  to  admit  a  fine  needle. 
The  perforations  are  to  disposed  in  the  pipe  as  to 
throw  the  water  in  the  directions  where  it  is  most 
wanted.  In  gonerul,  the  holes  are  at  two  inches 
distance  Cram  each  other ;  but,  towards  the  extre- 
nhy  of  die  jfytt  where  the  preasure  of  the  waMr  le 
lei^,  thej  are  eomewbit  ctoaer.  The  cistern  most, 
bf  eeme,  be  ebof*  the  teed  «f  the  pipe.  By  turn- 
ing a  rtop-cock,  the  water  passes  along  the  pipe, 
and  is  diinised  over  the  plants,  ia  the  loaiuier  of  a 
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ProduciioH     nm  Seedling  FrviU. 

Daring  Uw  laat  twenty  yean  gteet  aMealKiii  fem 
been  pamto  the  nroductioa  of  newieailiBgearietiM 
of  the  more  hardy  flndta  aoited  to  oer  eKoMte.  For 
exciting  the  attention  of  thepoblio  to  tbh  important 

matter,  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  Mr  Knight. 
A  very  succinct  statement  of  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  harr  sniii(  ;itnes  been  strangely  misrepre- 
sented and  even  turned  into  ridicule,  may  here  be 
proper.  In  his  Treatite  on  the  Apjde  mniFmr,  lie 
notwed  io  •  particular  manner  the  fwt»lhtt  aeow  of 
the  flneit  eider  and  perry  ftqke  of  the  WBteamh  ee»* 
turyhave  already  become  extinct.  This  fact  was  unde- 
niwle ;  for  daily  experience  showed,  that  the  golden 
pippin  in  England,  the  grey  Leadington  and  white 
Hawthomdcan  ia  Scotland,  and  other  old  apples, 
were  fast  wearing  out.  Mr  Knight  remarked,  that 
each  variety  of  froit  springs  from  an  individfal  at 
first ;  and  that,  by  means  of  grafting  or  budding,  the 
faidividual  ooiy  baa  been  esieaded.  Whatem  m< 
dencf  to  decay  and  exttnetfon  exiated  In  the  tndivl- 
dnal  at  first,  mu^;,  he  ob^c-rveil,  r-yi:<r  in  ntl  tfie  ex- 
tensions of  that  individual  accumpliolied  by  means  of 
buds  or  grafts.  By  careful  management  or  fortu« 
natc  situation,  the  health  and  life  of  a  particular  in- 
diTidttal  or  orfgioai  tree  may  be  prolonged ;  and,  in 
lilce  manner,  aooie  budi  or  grafts,  placed  on  vigoroiH 
•tocks  and  noraed  In  favourable  situations,  may  long 
lurvive  the  other  tnida  or  grafti  firom  the  aaine  lfae» 
or  may  long  survive  lite  origind  nnengrafted  tree. 

Still,  in  all  of  them,  there    Is  a  [  r  -rtii  to  t  xtim  - 

tion ;  the  same  inevitable  late  awaits  them :  the  ooly 
renewal  of  an  jndMdaal,  tta  mUftnm  npndostion, 
is  by  seed. 

Mr  Knight's  doctrine,  we  may  add,  seems  now  to 
be  eitabliabed  aa  to  frailer 
extended  to  all  Irae^  and 
ftcttribcaofj^ania;  Ibr  the 
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lo  ago  observe*!,  that  I»erbacfou3  planu  propagat-  Fruit 
td  L»y  cuttingt,  became  barren  in  a  few  years.  The 
iiDporunce  of  acquiring  new  varieties  of  our  staple 
fruits  from  the  seed  ia  new,  therefore,  univeraaUjr 
acknowledged ;  and  a»  a  taato  for  experfraenting  m 
my  ia  ^revaleai^  «•  nnQr  pvobably  do  an  ac- 
eapMbie  aarvioe  to  ovr  venden,  in  bringing  together 
some  of  the  prrf  .Miiii  n^!  adopted  by  the  distinguisli* 
cd  horticuiturirt  ah  i  a  l .  so  often  mentioned,  Mul  the 
facilities  whirli  n  im-  n-en  devised  towardt  MCVHi  tal 
this  interesting  brancli  of  gardening. 

The  seeds  to  be  sown  should  belong  to  the  finest  Raising  nf 
kinda  of  fruit,  and  aboiiid  be  taken  Inwi  the  ripet|,*«»  Vaoa- 
largest,  and  beat  flavoured  apeeimem  of  eaeh  lund  -dsssT Frail, 
for  aUboMgb  tame  crab-epples  may  result  from  sow. 
ing  the  seeds  of  the  nonpareil  or  the  Newtown  pip. 
pin,  yet  from  the  seeds  uf  such  excellent  varieties, 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  procuring  an  apple 
somewhat  similar  id  qualities.  Sir  Knight  took  un« 
Gommon  pains  in  order  to  procure  promising  seeds  t 
kr  esample,  he  prepared  Mocln  of  ibe  best  kindl  of 
anpla  capable  of  baiog  propagated  by  cnttiagi,  and 
phnted  uwaeitodbaBaiintawaH  in  a  rich  aoii;  ibeae 
were  next  year  grafted  with  the  golden  pippin.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  winter,  the  young  trees  were 
raised  from  the  gruund,  and  the  roots  being  shorten- 
ed, they  were  replanted  in  the  same  spot,  iiy  this 
mode  of  treatment  they  were  brought  into  a  bearing 
state  at  tlie  end  of  two  seasons.  Ontjr  tiro  applaa 
wereandbfed  to  remain  on  each  little  tteet  theae 
fruit  conaaqncnily  attained  a  large  size  and  perfect 
maturity.  Tbe  leedi  of  the  apples  thus  procured 
were  sown,  ir.  the  hopes  of  procuritig  seedlings  pos- 
sessed of  qualities  allied  to  tlio&e  of  the  golden  pip. 
pin  ;  and  if  these  hopes  have  not  yet  been  fully  real- 
ized, the  success  hu  been  aulEeieaiy  at  least,  to  en* 
courage  i»  pewetitranea  tm  liaailar  nadaa  «f  i 
Bieotiag. 

It  may  here  b*  nMatkmed  further,  that,  with  the 
view  of  predaeiag  a  variety  uniting  the  eood  pro- 
perties of  two  Icnown  and  highly  approved  iiinds,  Mr 
Knight,  Mr  Macdonald,  and  6ome  others,  have  been 
at  tlie  pains- to  bring  the  pollen  of  the  one  kind  in 
contact  with  the  pistils  of  the  other.  To  do  thia 
with  proper  eti'ect,  requires  some  nicenr  and  catttioa> 
Mr  iCnight  opened  the  uhexpanded  NOMOm  of  tb* 
variety  destined  to  be  the  finoale-  parent  of  tlio  ex- 
pealed  progeny,  and  with  a  pair  of  amatl-pointed 
scissors  cut  away  all  the  stamina  while  the  anthers 
were  yet  unripe,  taking  great  care  to  leave  the  style 
and  stigmata  uninjured.  The  full  blown  blossoms  of 
the  other  variety  were  idUTwards  applied.  The 
fruiu  resulting  from  such  artiticial  impregnation 
have  been  of  the  most  pronii»iag  character :  the 
aeeda  of  these  fruits,  again,  were  sown,  with  the  ex« 
ptetatinn  of  pKHHwiqg.iamrooed  varietiat^  aad  diara 
n  every  reaaoa  to  thfailE  mat  tbe  expectation  will  be 

realized.  Mr  Knight  has  often  remarked  in  the 
jirogcny,  a  strong  prevalence  of  iIju  consiiitulion  and 
li a  I  rn  t  the  female  parent :  in  this  country,  there- 
fore, in  experimenting  on  pears,  the  polleu  of  the 
more  delicate  French  kinds,  aa  the  crasanne,  col- 
mar,  or  idiaumontelle,  should  be  dotted  upoo  die 
fiewcm  (always  deprived  cf  atamliaa)  aftba  andifowl 
^  the  grqr  MbaD.  tbe  green  ;«r,  or 
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are  hardy  or  of  BriUih  origin.  By  thete  means,  it 
may  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  another  genera* 
tioo,  excellent  ioMf«r  petrt  my  be  obtained  in 
dMmAmce  ftom  onr  itwidard  tract]  fbratpreaent 

we  are  nearfy  dettitate  of  hardy  winter  penrs. 

Some  persons  moke  a  practice  of  sow  ing  great 
numbers  of  seed.«,  taken  irtdi«crtmin&icly.  Out  of 
(srnne  hundreds  of  sucli  seedlingt,  a  very  few  only 
may  prove  deserving  of  any  notice.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  the  lapse  of  <ix  or  perhaps  ten 
yean  would  be  required  befbr*  the  fruit  could  be 
•em.  But  in  order  to  form  a  general  eatimate  of 
the  chanicter  of  the  aredlmg  trcc^  it  it  not  oe^et* 
tary  fo  wait  till  they  acttmlty  produce  fruit ;  even  In 
the  first  season,  such  n:i  opinion  mav,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  formed,  irnm  the  khape  nnd  texture  of  ilie 
J<»ive« :  lh<^  which  arc  pointed,  thin  and  rroooib, 
pramiaing  little;  while  those  which  are  Uunt  or 
rennd,  tnick,  and  inclined  to  be  downy^  promjae 
well.  In  the  eeoond  year,  thcae  tette  are  more  aa- 
tisfactory  ;  for  the  leaves  of  good  liinds  improve  in 
the  above  noticed  qualities  ycarh*.  Plants  whose 
buds  ill  the  ne\r  wood  iirc  full  and  p'ominent,  are 
much  to  b«  priffLTred  to  iJio»e  whose  buds  are  small 
and  olroost  sunk  into  the  bark. 

Some  weans  have  likewise  been  deviled  for  has- 
tening the  production  of  the  fruit  of  seedling  tree*, 
«r  thorteninig  the  pened  of  probation.  The  moring 
of  the  planta  and  ehorteoing  of  their  roots  baf  e  aH 
ready  been  mentioned.  Mr  Williams  of  Pitmaston, 
an  eminent  English  horticulturist,  haa  succeeded  in 
promoting  their  'arty  puberty,  by  using  means  to 
hasten  that  peculiar  organization  of  the  leaf  which 

?>pears  necessary  to  lae  formation  of  blostonJradf. 
be  teedt  (of  coarte  only  oC  aelect  kinds)  are  aewn 
in  pott,  and  the  growdi  of  the  aeedling  plantt  it  for- 
warded by  the  artificial  heat  of  a  peiich-hi  i  e  r:- 
vinery,  'rhey  are  altcrwnrJs  planted  out  in  i.uricry 
Irn*  Every  winter,  all  small  trifling  lateral  tliouts 
are  removed,  leaving  the  stronger  laleral.s  nt  full 
length ;  and  such  a  general  disposition  ofthe  brunciies 
is  effected,  that  the  Icavea  of  the  upper  ihoou  do 
not  abade  tboae  below.  Every  leaf,  by  tia  AiU  eapo< 
tore  to  ligbtt  la  thus  rendered  an  efficient  orgnn, 
and  much  looner  becomee  capable  of  formmi;  its 
f)r>t  blossom-bud.  Those  who  hi;ve  tveii  bIij;'  t'v 
studied  vegetable  pliysiolcgy,  roufl  he  convinced  of 
the  great  consequciice  of  uttending  to  such  appa> 
rently  tuinute  circuimtance* — Another  plan  resort- 
ed lo  with  euecess,  consists  in  taking  cions  from  the 
teedling  trees,  and  grafling  them  on  walUtreca  in 
full  bearing :  in  this  way,  the  fruit  may  be  aeen  ht 
three  or  four  years  from  the  sowing  of  the  seeds.  If 
possesses  any  promising  qiialiiii  s,  tuch  an  fiite  co< 
lour,  firmness,  or  flavour,  it  oiight  not  to  be  reject- 
ed at  first  on  account  of  acidity  or  (niaUntnc  of  Mze : 
If  a  seedling  be  somewhat  juicy,  h  ia  very  promiaing, 
for  tbia  good  quality  also  incrcaaet  with  tu  yearn  t 
and  it  it  remarked,  that  a  fruit  bating  a  firm  pulp 
commonly  impro  -i^s  with  the  age  of  the  tree,  but 
that  a  soit  or  mealy  pulp  {>ets  worse.  In  general  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  (he  fruit  lins  always  a  ten- 
dcDcy  to  improve  io  mt-llowmss  and  in  size,  aa  the 
tree  itadf  beconce  atrongcr  and  tpproaelioa  matu* 
ritf. 


tiot  only  have  British  horticulturisU  been 
ceatfully  occupied  in  produciiig  new  varieliat  ■ 
home,  bat  tbey  have  at  toe  mbm  tioM  bew  esticaM 
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ly  active  In  mtrodaefag  approved  Icinda  raieed  m 

other  conntriet.  Some  of  the  beat  new  Mini  'irs, 
both  native  and  foreign,  of  the  different  fruits  usual- 
ly cahhated,  ahaU  mom  ke  euHBonted. 

YcU'  Varieties  of  Fruils. 

Applet. — For  the  best  new  varieties  of  this  eX'Sttnoh 
cellent  aud  useful  fruit,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr^">b<*i? 
Knight.   Tim  Opanloa  Pufin  hat  now  been  knovafjUjf^ 
and  approved  of  fbr  a  good  many  years.    In  expot-^"^ 
ed  or  uplur.t  s  tjatfons,  it  comes  ol'  better  quality 
lhan  in  low  aud  warm  placet.  The  IVorviiley  Fippin 
is  a  large  fine  fruit,  resembling  in  the  consistence 
and  juicinesa  of  its  pulp  the  AcwtosMi  pipj»n.  The 
Yeltaai  Ingestrie  Pippin  ia  the  prodooe  Of  one  of  the 
hybrid  fruila  already  mentioned,  between  the  golden 
pippin  and  die  orange  pippin  -  in  shape  and  edoer 
it  reaemblet  the  former,  and  it  also  rivals  it  in  rich- 
ness and  flavour.    The  Scotch  NonjiarcU  is  anoiher 
of  the  hybrid  productions,  for  which  we  are  indeb(« 
ed  (o  Mr  Macdontiid  of  Daikdlh.    It  waa  raised 
from  a  fruit  produced  after  dusting  the  bloMoms  of 
the  nonpareil  with  tboae  of  tbe  Newtown  pqi(piD> 
By  grafling  on  n  Wall-tree,  be  procured  tbe  new 
fhiit  in  the  fourth  ,ycar.   Specimens  of  this  fruit 
have  at  diflnvnt  timeo  been  exhibited  at  meetings  of 
the  C« 'J  Horiicultural  Society,  and  have  aJ. 
ways  me  t  mUi  great  approbation.     Ihv  Iliuset  A'on- 
pareil  was  raised  at  Pitmaston  near  Worcester,  tVotn 
seed  of  tbe  nonpareil.   The  bloMom  appean  to  be 
more  hardy  than  that  of  the  pavent  variai^i  iho 
fruit  ia  eoeapreated,  of  a  dull  green, 
with  rwiet ;  the  pulp  is  of  a  pi 
anil  highly  charged  wit!i  tVin  pecjiiar  aromatic  fla- 
vuur  which  charjjLterixes  the  uunpareil.    The  ifar- 
lin  Nonpareil,  raised  likewiae  near  Worceater,  ia  re- 
garded as  a  fine  detaert  fruit ;  it  is  remarkable  for 
keeping  in  a  sound  atalr»  not  only  over  winter,  bol 
till  the  followiiig  midsummer ;  for  tupplyine  tbe  table, 
thereftratln  the  spring  montlu,  thn  variety  n  vahtaMk 
Still  another  oSippring  of  the  nonpareil  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  TroMtadioni  of  the  Loniion  UarticuUur' 
cl  Sociely,  called  the  BraddickNmpuri:  ',  ■  '.he pulp  i* 
sweeter  aud  uturu  taelting  than  that  of  the  noopaml, 
richly  sugared,  andjsli($htly  aromatic.    The  Bmdo» 
Pippin  is  a  new  English  variety  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  its  original :  in  shape  it  ia  flatly  conical, 
with  many  plaita  or  wrinkles  around  the  eye ;  tbe 
oldn  li  of  a  deep  dull  yellow  ;  the  pulp  yellowish, 
firm,  very  sweet,  ultlj  a  rich  vinous  acid.  Tlie 
Lamb  Abbetj  Fcarmmn  is  the  offspring  of  an  inifxirt- 
ed  Newtown  pippin;  but  it  differs  very  much  in 
shape  and  general  appearance  from  t!)c  Long  l»laoi 
fruit,  being  of  an  oval  Ibrm  and  somewhat  pyramt 
dal  i  the  pulp  it  yeilowiah  next  (be  akin,  and  green 
nest  the  core,  very  firm,  to  aa  to  fit  for  kee{Mng, 
at  the  same  time  juicy,  richly  sweet,  and  not  with- 
out flavour :  the  tree  requires  to  be  trained  ag.tinst 
tt  wall  or  espah'er  rail,  because  the  blanches  arc  ay 
alecdcr  that  they  cannot,  in  general,  support  tlie 
fruit. 

I'ron  North  Aaaerica  we  have,  of  late  ycani, 
)9 
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Pippin  fran  Long  Itiudy  •toNay  re 
Ir  named,  d««erves  the  fint  place.  It  b  an  excellvnt 
deatert  apple,  allied  to  the  rennets;  it  keeps  well,  iiin 
perfection  for  the  table  in  January,  but  continues 
pooii  till  March  or  laltr.  In  this  counlry  the  tree  re- 
quire* a  wall  witti  a  good  aspect,  i'iie  Spittei>herg 
Apple  is  of  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  pulp  oMKNiie* 
wMt  «r  Um  pine>afpl«  iavoar;  Um  tree  require*  • 
ehetleraddtMUottaadgoodeeaf  It  eMoeeda  better 
eaeiNMtllwa  eneaatiraH.  ThaAmmituitUaiMur^ 
9r  ftoume  degrite  is  a  high  flavoured  apple,  introaueed 
crlv  a  tew  yearsogo;  it  ripens  very  well  on  a  wall  hav- 
ing- a  (rest  aspect-  The  Canadian  Nrnne!  is  a  large 
fruit,  Ilia  yellow  colour,  nilh  a  tinjj;e  of  red  ;  it  like- 
wise requires  a  wall  in  this  country.  Of  varieties 
broughi  over  from  the  Cootinenl,  we  shall  only  no- 
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perfection  no  meve  than  three  frvtu ;  Irom  sowing  VntU 
the  atones  of  these  aooie  new  and  improved  seedlinj,-   ^^y^'  , 


tice  the  Bortdorfer,  wfaidi  is  one  of  the  moat  hi^rhiv 
Itrovgiioat  GenieDy.  Tbo  fmit  is  roMod, 
«f  •  mllev  fleloar,  bttt  ned  aett  tlw  awi« ' 


eateemed  ihromlHHit  GenieDy.  Tbo  fiuit  is 
rieb  ixtontfh fa  selted  to  the  dueiert,  M  wdl  ts  for 

all  culinary  purprm  s. 

PtAU.s. —  For  the  |)roduction  of  new  seedling  pears 
in  this  country,  lonficr  time  and  more  attcntiun  are 
required  tiiao  iti  the  case  of  apples.  Generally  tea 
or  twelve  years  elapae,  before  a  feedling  pear-tree 
ehosrs  Wowe«a«b«da.  ObIj  two  pew  peers  can  here 
be  race— ended  j  but  several  van  preaiuing  se^d- 
Ji^gt  are  kaoafa  to  ba  bi  a  state  or  praaresa  both  in 
Bl^llaad  and  Seotknd'— The  Wormdeif  Bergamti 
has  been  raised  by  Mr  Knight,  from  the  blossom  of 
the  autumn  bergamot  dusted  » ilh  the  pollen  of  the  St 
Germain.  It  is  a  melting  pear,  of  good  flavour. 
The  tree  grows  freely,  and  the  blossom  appears  to 
be  hardy — H'Uiiams  BoH  Ckretie*  is  a  large  fruit, 
of  •  paie  green  colour }  pulp  white,  very  tender, 
■botwduie  with  an  agreewj  psffonwd  sweet  juice. 
The  meoeare  free^jf  evca  ae  a  siaadvdi  but  the 
IhntcemeetoiraatastpetAetieB  on  aweetwail.  It 
is  now  a  good  deal  ctdtitaiad  k  «be  anghboaiboed 
of  London. 

From  America,  we  liaTc,  of  late,  received  an  ex- 
cellent variety,  called  the  Sickle  Fear.  The  fruit  is 
rather  small ;  iometimes  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
red  next  the  sun,  at  other  time*  altogether  at  a 
ntiset  appearance ;  the  pulp  is  melting,  juicy,  and  of 
exquisite  flavour.  The  tree  is  TCfjr  t^goraus  and 
quite  hardy — The  publie  aorseriet  et  Bdfaiburgh 
have,  witbui  these  few  years,  been  enriched  with 
grafis  of  SOfne  of  the  finest  seedling  pear-trees  raised 
at  Brtjuscls  \>y  Mr  Van  Mons,  a  distinguished  culti- 
vator there,  .md  now  Professor  of  IturnI  Economy 
at  Louvain.  None  of  them  have  yet  produced  their 
fruit  in  this  country  ;  but  a  Commutes  of  the  CW«r- 
donian  Horiicultural  Society  had  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  several  of  the  fruiu  at  Brusaela,  and  have 
particularly  recommended  those  called  Poire  Marie 
LoiiiBe,  Pojra  NapolaoB,  Mariy,  Dieli  SaJisbaiy, 
Archduke  Chaorles,  ead  Callebesse. 

PxACHEH — In  the  production  of  new  penche«. 
Mr  Knight  again  excels.  He  planted  several  peach- 
trees  in  large  pots,  and  paid  every  attention  to  bring, 
ing  them  to  a  state  of  hi^h  health  and  vigour ;  he 
then  applied  to  the  pistil  ot  one  good  kind  the  an- 
tbene  ofaaetber  i  'each  tree  was  allowed  to  b«ing  to 


Tarietiea  were  looleed  for,  and  the  expectations  have 
not  been  dinappuiuted.      Two  new  kinds  deserve 
particular  notice  ;  and  ilie  yliuiition  of  Dou  nton,  the 
Seat  of  Mr   Kuijjht,  heing  rather  hij^h  and  ox- 
posed,  ic  may  be  presumed,  that  fruits  which  are 
produced  there,  may  probably  succeed  even  in  the 
flooce  northem  parts  of  the  island.  1.  The  Jtlm 
SeaU  Peaek.  Tba  ftiiit  comee  early,  and  never  tUk 
to  attain  aiatiirity «  it  is  Juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  rlcb 
flavour.  The  tree  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  not  liable 
to  mildew.    Tltts  new  variety  deserves  the  especial 
attention  of  Scottish  lionicallurisls.    '2.  The  Sjwing 
Grttvr  I'caik  i?  of  a  brigiit  yellow  colour,  and  red 
nest  the  suu  :  it  has  a  hrm  but  not  hard  pulp,  which 
melts  in  the  mouth,  and  has  a  remarkably  ritai,  brisk, 
and  vinous  flavour.    The  fruit  never  becomes  over> 
ripe  or  mealy,  but,  when  quite  ripe,  is  apt  to  shrivel 
alittle:  it  ie  then  in  tba imm petfiitt state fbr tba 
table.  The  tree  grows  slowly,  but  ripena  its  wood 

early  in  thr  ^ina-nn.    It  !^eenni  to  succeed  better  oa 
ail  iipricot  than  a  jilau)  6tock. 

To  America  we  owe  UriuLlUL's  Amrncau  peack, 
figured  and  recommended  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  iMndoa  HorticHliural  Tratuaclimt.  It  is  a  large 
fruit,  with  a  yellow  skin,  red  next  the  sun;  the  ptllp 
is  yellow,  nnd  of  high  flavour.  It  is  not  A  baidy 
kiiM,  nor  does  the  tree  produce  freely. 

NBOTAkias.— We  know  only  of  me  new  variety 
of  nectarine,  which  can  at  present  be  recommended 
for  cultivation.  This  is  the  Woodh/M  Nectarine,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  rui-ed  ut  Wihiilhall,  near 
Holyton  in  iicotland,  hy  Mr  Walter  Henderson, 
gardener  there,  well  known  as  a  moiit  succcsiful  cul- 
tivator of  the  Citruii  and  Erica  tribes.  The  fruit 
approach^  most  nearly  to  the  elrugc  ;  but  it  is  more 
juicy,  and  petitsfe  aiso  of  a  higher  flavour ;  the  fruit 
never  rails  to  come  Ibrward  to  maturity.  At  pre- 
sent its  good  qualities  arc  evidently  ou  the  increase. 
The  tree  grows  freely,  and  has  never  shown  the 
tlightt-Kt  ^ymptam  of  mildew ;  the  wood  ripens  readi- 
ly 111  the  autumn.  The  blossom  is  small,  early,  and 
hardy  ;  and  ever  siiu  e  the  tree  canie  into  hearinn, 
about  six  years  ago,  it  has  not  once  failed  to  produce 
an  abundant  crop. 

Pl.Vit8.«>-Tbe  most  important  acquisition  of  thenuaaa> 
plum  kind  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Mr 
Hooker  in  the  third  valume  of  tba  LondM  Aigrwal- 
Hira/  TntMsactioiu,  under  tbensine  of  iFsbNOfV  N«m 
Earltf  Orlran-t  Plum.  In  general  habit  the  tree  resem- 
bles tlie  common  Orleaiis;  but  the  iVuit  ri[]ei]it  three 
weeks  before  that  of  the  Orie.Tns.  Notwiilutanding 
this  early  maturity  ot  the  fruit,  the  blossom  is  later 
of  expanding  than  in  almost  any  of  the  pium  tribe. 
The  combination  of  the  properties  of  late  floweringand 
of  early  ripening,  must  render  this  variety  peculiar- 
ly valuable  la  tbe  nortbera  diviuoa  of  our  isiaad. 
The  fhiU  resembles  that  of  tbe  Orleans,  but  is  softer 
and  more  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  habit 
of  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  fertile.— Cof**  Goklca 
Drop  ib  generally  regarded  as  a  m.*w  variety.  The 
leaves  ot  Ute  tr^e  are  uncommonly  large,  and  this  is 
the  most  marked  character  of  tlie  variety.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  tbe  palp  ie  of  a  gold  yellow  colour  ^ 
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on  the  side  next  th c  sun  the  skin  is  dotted  with  violet 
•ad  criauoo.  The  fruit  may  be  kept  for  mmj  week* 
jf  BiMpeodcd  in  a  dry  place.  The  tree  requiraa  • 
wall,  out  nicceed*  very  well  tin  a  west  aspect. 

The  HaUes  Plum  i«  a  seedling  of  excellent 
llM^  which  has  lately  been  raised  at  Hliiiit, 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr  Clcphanc,  gardener  dtac.  The 
foliagf  of  till,'  tree  if  remarkably  light-coloured;  the 
fruit  is  yellowi«h-whitc,  juicy,  and  ha.s  a  good  deal 
of  the  rich  flavour  of  the  greeogatje 

Cherries  To  Mr  Kiu^'ht  hl-  are  indebted  for 

four  ni'w  or  seedling  cherries,  all  ol  wliich  are  either 
BOod  or  highly  promising — 1.  The  Eltott  is  the  pro- 
ouciion  of  a  blossom  of  the  graffion,  to  which  the 
poliea  of  Ibo  witke  iieoct  bad  wen  applied.  Tbii  vap 
riety  h  diatiiwttidied  by  a  deep  lin^  of  crioiaoo  oa 
the  petals,  and  by  the  great  length  of  the  fruit-stalkSi 
The  pulp  is  very  juicy,  and  has  a  delicate  flavour,.— 
2.  The  Blad  Eagle  was  from  the  graffion  and  the 
May-dukc.  Both  tree  and  fruit  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  May-duke.— 3.  The  H'r.laluo  (so 
named  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fruit  having 
fint  rqpeaad  about  the  time  of  the  cdabrated  battk) 
bad  the  aama  origin.  The  fniit  iaaooewliat  later  in 
ripening  than  tlta  black  ogle,  and  it  nther  larger 
Mdmoie  conical  at  the  point.  It  ItJMarly  aa  haidy 
as  the  MaT-duke,  and  Hat  been  observed  to  attain 
tolerable  perrection  even  hi  cloudy  and  rainy  wea- 
ther. When  ri])e,  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  almost 
bljit  k  The  Earli^  Black  had  also  the  same  ori- 
gin, ajkd  i!>  nearly  allied  to  the  irametiialely  preceding, 
from  nliich  it  ij  moa  easily  distinguished,  by  having 
a  shorter  fruit-stalk.  It  ripens  fully  a  week  before 
the  May*duke,  acid  is  therefore  one  of  the  very  oar* 
lieat  cherriea.  The  pulp  ia  aoft  and  amet»  but  not 
wery  joicy  nor  tidi.  Ae  ihm  original  tree,  l>ow«v«r» 
is  still  very  youne,  the  fruit  will  in  all  probability  iro- 
prore  in  the  quiuities  of  juicini.ss  and  flavour. 

Grapks — For  one  of  the  best  new  grapes,  tlie 
Vmries^ated  Chusseluu  we  are  likewise  indebted  lo 
the  indefatigable  Mr  Knight.  He  procured  it,  by 
bringing  the  poUen  of  the  Aleppo  grape  to  a  tlower 
of  the  White  Chasselas.  The  berries  arc  ."tripcd  and 
beautiful,  have  a  ibin  tliiDj  and  are  veiy  jui^.  The 
line  baa  been  fbuBd  to  be  my  li«rdy«  eM  eonwant- 
ly  productive,  l)earing  good  crope  on  tiie  Opea^  wall 
m  England.  The  bonnet  gathered  in  October,  and 
hur !  up  in  rather  a  damp  room,  may  be  kept  till  Fe- 
bruary or  later — The  PUmnston  WhUe  C.luiter  wa* 
raised,  as  intimated  in  the  name,  by  Mr  Williams, 
who  has  already  been  meiitioiied  as  a  very  active 
and  intelligent  amateur  horticulturist,  in  the  West  of 
England.  Jt  sprang  from  a  teed  of  ihc  Anveroa,  or 
WKum  black  duater,  the  varie^  which  is  common  on 
0Mtage«»alk  near  fiondon.  The  bcnr  ia  roued; 
vhen  ripe,  of  an  aoAer  eokar,  brooaea  with  maaet 
on  the  one  side.  The  leaf  us  thin,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  The  vine  is  lianly,  uimI  a  copious 
Ix  ari  i  .  The  berries  are  crowded,  like  thohe  of  the 
black  cluster;  but  the  bunches  are  larger,  aad  ripea 
more  early.  It  coii»cs  to  perfection  on  the  open 
wail  in  .England.  Aa  it  ia  eariy,  and  the  berrica  are 
not  opt  to  crack,  k  h  wall  mked  also  for  forcing. — 
11m  jEqwriane  ia  iMt «  nair  but  it  tea  only  of 
laiCcaMittepMkdvaPtiM.  nufwaiahaidy, 


of  luxuriant  growth,  and  bears  large  crops ;  i-  ner-  ^ru:r 
fecta  its  fruit  on  the  open  wall  near  Loodoo,  equwliy 
well  as  the  sweet-water  or  while  muscadine.  Ii^ 
deed,  Mr  Aitan.  Ql'  the  Royal  Gardena  at  Windaorv 
awnttow  tba^  in  wftvourable  seaaoni,  it  has  a  de> 
dded  advaatue  ovw  thaw  eacietiei^  in  being  hm 
NtHdedoraftctedby  tiiealMkeartiMwBatlKr.  b 

may,  therefore,  prove  an  acquittition  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain.  The  bunches  are  large,  and  thouU 
dered  not  uulikc  those  of  the  binck  Hamburgh.  The 
berries  are  of  a  line  dark  colour,  with  a  bluish  tkri* 
na ;  the  pulp  adherei>  to  the  skin ;  though  neither 
highly  tlavoured  nor  melting,  it  is  very  pleasant 
Goos£BRRRias.~^ireat  attention  has  been] 
fior  a  number  of  yean  peat,  to  tba  laiiiiut  of  I 
ioprnnd  varietiea  of  the  Cewdiriy.  TTMibciagn 
branch  of  experimental  horticulture  fortunately  widw 
in  the  readi  of  almost  every  man,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe,  that  it  has  been  pracsi  vd  t  b[i<.<:i;(il:  by  the 
cultivators  of  Lancashire,  uiany  ul  wimin  aru  work- 
men liaving  iiuiall  gardens  for  thtir  recreation.  For 
size,  iu  particular,  the  gooseberries  of  Laocaahire 
excel  all  others ;  insomuch  that  foreigners,  at  flnt 
sight*  Mneialbr  regard  tbeaa  aa  beioegug  to  the 
plum  tfUMk  To.  emuMnM  mm  the  princ^  «a- 
(ietieaaoanw  miMotMaqri  wmben  are  coMtaiKly 
riaiag  into  MMte  degree  ef  notice,  while  others,  of 
temporary  celebrity,  are  losing  ground.  Auil  l!!:  the 
red,  the  Ud  irotmtonger,  the  red  Chamfja ,  ihf 
H  arrington,  and  the  emj^am,  are  at  preser  i  iu  .  i  i  n 
high  e«te«ni.  H'Umot'*  earjg  red  liluewise  deserves 
particular  mention:  it  is  very  early  ripe,  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavour :  in  May,  it  is  better  for  tarta  and 
•aucoB  tban  most  others,  being  Urger,  and  the  aldo 
act  being  totuh,  but  mritiag  den«  vith  the  rmt  ef 
die  berry.  The  knh  i»  aari^  CUltifHd,  and  il  Tery 
productive. 

KASFBEaniu. — Mr  Williams  of  Pitma»toii  has  EUipiiana- 
lately  rniMjd  from  the  seed  a  double-bearing  red 
raspberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  old  clouble-beariiig  variety.  The  second 
crop  of  this  new  kiud  begins  in  the  end  of  Augutt, 
and  continues  till  the  end  of  October.  The  au> 
tunoal  ihui  ia  produced  not  eoly  at  the  cods  of  the 
enninl  abeett*  but  elao  on  a«cker%  which  rite  iresn 
the  root  about  iBidtnnmtt  end  bear  abtmdantly. 

Ct;iiaA«TB.~^)r  the  currant  no  variety  superior Caiiiaa 
lo  the  tarin'  D'.t:  I.  -i  'tiu  and  the  Champagne  has  yet 
come  iuio  pcjur.al  iiotlce.  The  latter  is  iniermc- 
diate  between  red  and  u  liile,  ond  h  larger  and  ruore 
juicy  than  the  red.  Tlie  J'ollock  a  lite  i&  an  ejLoelleot 
variety,  which  has  been  railed  Uom  the  «ead,  at  the 
garden  of  Sit  Jobo  Maitwcll,  Burt,  by  Mr  Campbell* 
Utc  gardener  llMttt,  but  which  is  not  yet  geoerally 
known.  The  property  «n  wbkh  iu  eMelMBce  d^ 
pCndt  ia  auparinr  eweetnen.  It  may  be  umarlted, 
that  the  importance  of  thus  gaining  from  the  seed 
more  saccharine  kinds  has  greatly  iiM;reased,  in  con- 
i>i'<]UL'nce  of  the  very  genera'  i.i^  I  ,  me  ikt  of  the  bar* 
lies  in  iJie  making  of  bom€  nvide  w  mt  s. 

Stu  Av«  BEBUlJi-S — Of  the  strawberry  several  new  Sti-«wUt. 
varieiies  have  lately  appearetL    Of  theee  novelties, 
one  originally  raised  by  Messrs  Caddenbead  at 


dees,  and  called  the 
quired  the  bifbett 
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Pnit     berry  it  towmUif  Um  aewkt  or  Virginia,  but  it  is 
larger,  amivtm  Mm  Bavow.   The  flower-ttalk  of 
'  the  plant  riaei  coropldely  ittove  the  iMUt  i  ttojPf* 
duce  18  very  great,  and  tb«  fimh  liptm  im  •oeecMloa 

for  .1  vcr  il  ! :^  in  tills  rcspcct  resembling  the  ha- 
bit of  the  alpine  siruwberry.  So  prolific  ii  this  va- 
(iMy,tbat  plaata  which  have  been  forced  m  tLe  oarlv 
qwingi  awl  jl^ded  a  crop  in  tlie  hot^boiue,  afford, 
wImii  iWMd  out  of  tbe  pota  into  the  open  border,  a 
•econd  crop  in  the  MMMMr.  M»jr,  Mr  Lm  of  Ham. 
roeramith  repotted  b  tfi*  evtunni  «0lM  plwU  which 
had  been  forced  in  tbc  iprin^  ;  and,  oo  beieg  piai»d 
in  a  vinery,  they  produced  npo  fruit  in  Nomnber 
and  December,  not  only  very  fine  in  appearance,  but 
excellent  in  flavour.  The  roieberry  ii  now  much 
cultivated,  both  for  the  Edinburgh  and  London  raar- 
fciat  — M.  Kn^lM  Ihw  laiecdi  from  the  seed  of  the 
•Mriel.  aeHietrirlllA  It  Mir  called  the  DoivnUm 
Slrawbem/.  The  fhiit  it  l««|e,  but  irregular  in 
•hape :  the  external  colour  a  bri^^t  aovlet;  the  pulp 
soft,  juicy,  sweet,  an  1  of  a  rich  flavour.  The  plants 
produce  abundantly,  and  arc  hardy,  the  leaves  re- 
maining green  through  the  winter. — A  variety,  cal- 
led the  Uwlktny  Stranberrtf,  is  now  likewise  a  good 
deal  caUivalad  at  Edinburgh.  The  berricf  make  a 
fine  meaffaaeab  (Mins  of*  ^^vk  purplish  red  colour, 
and  «ie  acini  oF  the  fiait  being  large.  They  are  oot, 
however,  dcsirablu  for  the  dessert,  the  firmneaaef  tlie 
pulp  rcndtrio;;  ihctn  coarse  when  compared  with  the 
roscberry  or  scarlet.  For  preserves  they  are  well 
adapted,  on  account  of  the  quality  jutt  mentioned, 
and  alao  of  their  flavour. 

AMBaiCAN  CaANBERRY. — As  a  new  and  re- 
oeal  ad«Bliaii  to  aur  hardy  cultivaiad  ftniis,  the 
Amencan  Crantiany  (Vacotoium  ■acsoearpon)  da- 
serves  particular  potioe.  It  fa  dbtingimlNd  hf 
the  smootlinesfe  of  the  stems,  and  the  largeness 
of  its  fruit.  1 1  grows  freely,  ami  produces  its  fruit 
readily,  in  any  damp  situation,  though  not  ubso- 
iotely  roarsliy ;  but  wherever  there  w  a  pond ,  it 
Buy  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  succe»H.  riu- 
margin  of  the  pond,  or  a  part  of  it,  if  largo,  is  to  be 
prepared,  by  driving  ioataltea  a  short  way  wttbinthe 
w-:itc  r  line  :  hoards  are  SO  placet!  agaioM  tbat^  aa  ID 
prevLot  the  soil  of  ibc  cranberry-bed  from  falling 
into  the  water.  Jjmall  stones,  such  an  are  rAket!  from'- 
tJie  garden  borders,  are  laid  in  the  boitora  ;  and  ovi  r 
these,  peat  or  bog  earth,  mixed  with  sand,  to  the  cn- 
leat  of  about  three  or  four  inches  above,  and  hail  a 
foot  below,  the  usual  surface  of  the  water.  If  the 
plants  be  placed  aieix  feet  aMnder  io  this  prepared 
border,  they  will  cover  the  wkolo  mperfidea  of  it  la 
tbe  course  of  two  season*,  by  means  of  tbeir  loi^ 
runoew,  which  lake  rool  at  different  points.  Parts- 
calar  altent::;-!  hr  n-  rli'-  Mi'-unistance, 

that  there  are  t»o  varieties  ol  itie  .Vmencan  erun 
berry,  one  very  productive  of  fruit,  the  other  not  so  ; 
of  course,  the  former  ie  to  be  greatly  preierrud. 
Preett  a  aaail  space,  a  large  quantity  of  cranberries 
may  be  gathered  :  if  the  led  be  thirty  or  Ibrty  feet 
in  length,  by  five  or  six  io  breadtli,  a  q  iantity  will 
be  j>rni:ii:-ed  sufficient  for  the  supi^Iv  i-mady 
throughout  the  year.  Tbe  esanberriCA  are  caMly 
preserved  in  botMi*  «lll  fMBlad  for  iiat  intartsor 
otherwiae. 

rWU  IT.  VAST  II. 


TsMDER  Exotic  Fauna.— Notice  may  here  be  ' 
Uken  of  one  or  two  lander  exotic  fruiU,  which    <  a  i. 
have  of  late  yeoft  beao  enlitfated  io  our  bot.  jT'"*' 

™  , _ . _  •  Tender  cxr- 

BOOMt.  ,„     .„  .  .  '''«'«»• 

ThcGRAKADiT.LA  VINE  (Passiflorx  quadraogula- GnaadiHs. 
ris)  is,  in  »ome  places  in  England,  particularly  at 

Hari  '  1  House,  treated  aii  a  fruit  bearing  plant. 

The  fruit,  culled  Granaditia  in  the  W^t  Indies,  is  of 
a  greeui«ih-ycllaw  colour,  tiie  size  of  a  gooee-cgg, 
•weet,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  The  tcmpe-  • 
raiure  of  the  warmest  hot-house  it  necessary  for  ill 
production.  The  plant  ia  pruned  mi^  ia  tbe  laan' 
ner  of  the  grape*vine.  Tbe  only  peculiar  part  of  the 
culture  seems  to  consist  in  annually  rutting  in  the 
roots  to  within  six  inches  of  the  stem,  and  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  supply  of  fre&h  rich  loam.  (LojiJ. 
Hort.  'front.  Vol.  Iv.  Part  I.)  it  is  proper  likewise 
to  assist  the  fecundation  of  the  gerroen,  bv  drawing 
a  canel'*4nir  pencil  over  the  antbari,  and  appljni^  ' 
h  to  the  ttyle. 

Tlie  PURPLI-FRUITKD  PASSIOM'rMWBa  (Pmu- puipls- 

flora  cdulis)  it  now  to  be  found  in  many  Stoves  around  *frly 
London,  treati  d  a  rr  iit-bearing  plant.  The  pro- 
ducc,  which  is  ready  about  November  and  December, 
is  abundant,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye;  but  wc  cannot 
lielp  thinking,  that  the  very  large  space  occupievl  by 
the  plant  might  be  better  employed.  The  finest 
fpoouaanaof  this  fruit  scarcely  surpan  m  quality  tlie 
common  red  magnum  plum,  to  which  they  bear 
some  re,--emblancc. 

Tlio  I.o  QUAT  ( Mespilii*  Japonica)  has  for  a  imni-  i.o.ftttt. 
bir  1)1  been  cultivated  as  a  fruit-bearing  trc« 

in  the  ttot-houses  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Bagot  in  Suf- 
fordshire.  The  mode  of  cultare  adopted  by  his  Lord- 
diip  ia  deacribed  in  (he  third  volune  of  the  London 
BarGeoitmM  TrtfrntaOimu.  The  plaaM,  wUch  are 
kept  in  large  pots,  and  are  six  or  seven  feet  bigb, 
are  .set  out  of  iloore  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the 
middle  of  October,  thus  imitating  the  winter  of  tbeir 
native  climate.  They  are  then  removed  into  tl»e 
warmest  situation  in  the  .-tove.  Tliey  tlowcr  in  De- 
cember, and  ripen  tbeir  truit  about  March.  Ttic 
frail  ie  much  esteemed  in  the  East  Indies ;  bul  a 
gealhoan  who  had  eaiea  it  in  C^lao,  nve  the  pra- 
ftranee  to  that  protlticed  in  our  hM-EouaeaJ  Tile 
cultivatii  i  (if  f'li-  1  i-ipiat  is.  cxtemling,  the  plant  al- 
ready exwtiDjj  in  many  collections  where  it  haa  ne* 
vat  baan  iraalad  aa  a  frtul^Maring  treat 

The  Orangen/. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  more  aiteotion  be  nown.^^ 

Cid  to  the  orangery  than  in  former  times.  Per-T 
pa  tbe  ooodiet  of  large  orange  treea  in  the  coun- 
try ha<  rather  dcdincd.   81111,  bowers,  their  cul- 
ture has  in  some  place*  been  improved,  and  kinds 
arc;  now  cultivated  with  success  which  were  (bmar- 
ly  little  known.     The  Citron  and  the  Lemon  are 
marc  hardy  than  the  Orange  ;  and  the  former  are 
now  therefore  preliTred  for  training  on  trellises,  or 
for  covering  the  back  wall  of  »  hot-house.  Mr 
Bcnham  at  Islesworth  near  Landoili  wiA  Hr  Han* 
derson  at  Woodhail  near  Gla^|iw.  ace,  m 
•moog  die  maat  incceaifal  euhivalon  of  Iho  i 
tribe,  ia  this  country.    The  MaUa  orange,  or  Sweet 
Philippine  orange,  has  lately  been  introduced,  tt 
4v 
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4iilimii*h«it  by  iti  raond  ibipe  nd  icdtfalMrd* 
w  rind,  but  more  wpeeullj  by  the  crhnMB  cofour 

of  its  juice.  The  fruit  is  small,  at  least  in  our  oran- 
geries. 'I  lie  Sfia(i<Iucli  ollen  attains  ftith  lis  a  large 
size,  tl\c  fruit  weighing  froni  4  lb.  to  8  lb.  or  up- 
warJs ;  but  it  ti  &t  oaly  fur  making  preserve*. 

By  grafting,  on  aniail  stocky  with  cioiu  on  which 
the  fniH  or  flowen  are  elreiidy  ftfnn«<l,  dvar&sh 
fralt'beernig  traes  ere  prodiieed,  very  onunnentel 
in  the  green-house.  For  tliii  operation,  the  Jtf<m> 
darim  orange  is  well  adapted,  the  young  fruit  being 
more  Hrmly  fixed  than  that  of  ino^t  utliers.  It  i« 
necesitary,  howeTer,  to  have  the  air  for  some  time 
excluded  from  the  graiied  plants,  by  means  of  large 
beU-gliSMei  and  kucceat  ia  promoted*  by  pUcing 
the  |iianii  Ibr  mfter  dejt  b  a  dight  bet-bed. 


fLOWBR  GARDEN  AKD  SHRUBBERY. 

Under  this  head,  the  improTemcnta  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  chiefly  in  the  introduction  of 
various  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers,  formerly  un- 
kooirn  to  our  pleasure-grounds  and  parterres.  All 
that  bero  ■coma  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  mention 
tlie  moat  hnpertaat  ef  tbeee.  and  ta  take  ootioe  oT 
any  peculiantiea  In  tbebr  eollure. 

The  first  place  i.i  |>crlia|)"i  rlnr  '.<•■  •^lyyr-T^]  r  .j'-v  ^f'-;  ■ 
cies  of  Roiie  from  Cliina,  winch  ha»e  oi  iatv  ^  tais 
added  wonderfully  to  tlie  beauty  end  richneKS  of  our 
flower  ^deos.  1.  llie  tiimk  Cldna-Hv*e  (Kusa 
Indica)  ti  ao  iMwdy,  that  it  often  unfolds  its  elegant 
pale  red  fleveia  early  in  ibe  spring,  notwithstanding 
the  itngenial  weather  which  w  e  generally  experience 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  it  continues  display- 
ing a  succession  of  flowers  till  November.  It  is  al- 
most without  scent ;  but  the  tlowera  are  very  ^1l  ivry 
and  produced  in  great  prufuiioo.  Tbefu  is  a  sweet- 
•cenicd  variety,  whicli  is  of  dwarfish  stature  and  not 
•o  haidy.  Wiien  this  is  placed  in  a  conservatoty, 
it  prorea  luglUy  graterul  hy  ita  odour,  aa  well  ae  ee- 
aamenul  by  its  delicate  celear:  Uabould,  however, 
be  observed,  that  there  are  two  aorta  of  this ;  one 
having  a  much  richer  iH-rfume  t!i:i"i  tfio  other.  S. 
The  Crimson  i'bina-Uosc  ( R.  aenipei  iiorena)  is  an 
elegant  spreading  shrub.  It  requires  a  sheltered  si- 
tnationf  and  in  general  succeeds  best  when  trained 
«a  tba  Mlaide  of  a  grceo-houne  ur  hol-hoUM  Will. 
Snic  earietlea  with  aemi-doublc  flowen  aire  «>• 
tremely  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  eeiw 
srrvutiiry.  3.  The  Macartuctf  Rose  (R.  bracteata), 
aithough  nejlher  so  hardy  nor  so  beautiful  af,  the 

C receding,  tends  also  to  decorate  the  exterior  of  our 
ot-hou&es  with  its  milk-white  flower*,  durine  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  The  BratnbU-fimcr- 
ed  Bote  (R.  multiflon)  requires  to  be  trained  against 
•  wail  win  aaoolbera  aspect :  here,  however,  it  of- 
ten  provet  veiy  eiiMunental,  die  llinren  coming 
forth  in  large  elaaters.  5.  Lady  Baitk^t  Rok  (R. 
Eank»ia:)  Is  remarLable  for  the  elegance  of  its  foli- 
age j  and  it  h  iiiirdy,  growing  pretty  freely  in  our 
open  borders,  and  producing  its  blossoms  readily. 
A  wiUfe  variety  of  the  Mots  Roae  baa  of  late  at* 
-"-^   cT     v«rietf  and 


10  be  y^*«  ^r- 
to  the 


uncommon  appearance.  It 
very  penoaneatt  bat  Mber  apt  ta 
oauai  hue. 

The  AifrMre  Rote  (R.  capreolata  of  Don)  has 
likewise  excited  n  c<  >cl  deal  of  attention.  It  gruws 
with  ^eet  r^tpidity,  and  has  betn  found  very  useial 
for  cover;ng  any  offensive  wall,  paling,  or  roof. 
There  are  two  kinds ;  the  one  most  conimoniy  soM 
in  the  public  mtaeries  »  merely  Row  arvenan^B 
native  of  thii  oeantrjr :  Ae  ether  ia  aMate  Muh  el. 
lied  to  R.  aenip«rviivA«,  a  native  of  d»e  lonm  of 
Europe;  from  wliirh  howrvrr  it  f'.iffers  Consider- 
ably in  habit ;  in  pufUctnikr,  tlic  Ayrshire  rose  is 
niiirr  linr  Iv,  ;in(l  grows  more  freely,  and  durint:  win- 
ter it  does  not  retain  its  leaves  nearly  so  much  as 
fheaeeapervirena. 
Htnj  varieiiee  of  the  Seal*  Bim  (B.  ipinoaiiriaia) 


but  variously  coloured  in  tlie  petals.  These,  it  may 
be  remarked,  naturally  flower  earij  in  the  summer; 
and  it  seemn  reasonable,  thereforr  i  >  regald  theot 
as  well  adapted  for  forcing  in  the  sprin<^. 

Some  very  omamentnl  Japan  shndis  are  partico-Japos 
larij  deacrving  of  notice.  1.  The  CorcAomt  JapO'^><"^ 
nku  (or  Kcrrea  Japonica),  trained  against  a  north 
or  east  wall,  reUins  iu  leavca  tbrongb  the  winter, 
and  early  in  the  spring  predneea  it«  rich  yelhiw 
blossoms  in  profusion,  i.  The  Japan  Apple  (Pyrus 
Japonica),  trair>ed  on  the  outside  of  n  green-house 
or  hot  !njii-i  displays  at  the  same  early  season  its 
beautiful  red  blotsoms.  A  white-flowered  variety 
has  likewise  been  introduced,  and  forma  a  good  coa* 
traat  with  the  other.  In  AvoanUe  thuatiena  the 
fruit  often  attains  a  oomidcraUe  liie  dning  annw 
incr  ;  but  the  shrub  is  of  impoilance  only  in  the 
way  of  orniitncnt.  S.  The  Gold  Plant  of  Japan 
(Aucuba  Japonica)  highly  adorns  the  shrubbery, 
especially  durina  winter,  by  iu  brilliant  Icavest 
blotched  with  gold  yellow.  In  sheltered  situaliom 
it  sustains  oar  ordinary  irintera  without  injury. 

A  variety  ef  the  lilae*fene,  qipeieMly  a  hybridous  sunn 
productikm  between  the  WMien  eaa  tbe^  Fkieiia,'*' 
IS  now  cnUivated.  under  (he  name  ef  P^bmam  IMtK, 

It  forms  a  prett-i-  slir.ib,  the  nf  :h<    leaf  being 

intermediiite  beiwtcii  that  o(  the  two  old  species. 
It  seems  to  be  the  f  'arin  of  the  French. 

Ribet  aureum,  or  the  Y'ellow -flowered  Cunratit»Ydh«Cw^ 
makee  a  fine  ^pearance  when  covered  with  In  Uo^*^ 
aoBM  b  Kaf.  it requiiea  a  iheliered  phMse,  arte 
he  tiahied  to  a  waR 

Ireland  h.w,  within  the«e  few  years,  producedual^ 
three  very  ornamental  varieties,  all  of  them  ever- 
greens. 1.  'Jhe  most  important  is  a  broad-leaTcd 
ivy,  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Iruh  Iiy. 
For  all  the  purposes  for  which  ivy  is  desirable  in  a 
garden,  this  liind  b  preferable.  It  not  only  gromt 
more  IMf,  but  ttl  heves  are  four  times  larger  than 
in  the  common  ivy,  and  of  a  bcii^ter  green.  Far 
decorating  or  disguising  the  beek  ofawMl,  it  is  well 
cjlciil jtL-vl,  Lifi  .;i  I  iiu:i-  of  the  beauty  of  the  leaves; 
ior  covering  a  rock  or  an  aged  tree  in  tlic  pleasure 

i grounds,  it  is  equally  adapted.    2.  The  next  is  a 
tind  of  Yew-tree,  first  observed  at  Florence  Court, 
venaikabti  fbr  ita  oprig^  giMM^  ud 
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Kiftwcr  Cw^distlnguiiJied  by  the  name  of  IritA  Yew,  It  fonnt   woirth  forwanled  in  a  frane  or  men-lutnK'.  to  Fl<  w«r  ct. 
dca  »Bd  a  very  fine  object  k  the  thrubbery,  its  dwlt  folitts-  *^     '  '   «   .nJ 

cootraMing  with  the  li^ ht  bue  of  the  cypr«M  or  ifie 
IHihYcv   S"'<^i*l>  juniper*    It  M  M  dlKirent  in  taped  from 
"       '  the  common  yew,  that  aoow  regard  it  as  a  di^ui  ci 
Imh  tvrK.  spccioi-    3.  The  Irish  Furze  is  a  »ery  recent  j^ro- 

duclion,  ami  it  is  likewise  rcinarlcuble  for  it*  upright 

ffroirtb.   For  tautll  croay  hedges,  or  brut-vent*,  in 

mw«r>b«vden»  H  ia  miy  dwbabi*,  being  at  the 

iane  tiaia  cuiiou*  and  ofBaaantal*  and  complctelj 

■nawaring  the  purpoae.  It  b  propagated  by  cut* 

tingx,  bul  ilu  .11,'  do  not  atrike  very  readily. 
Ameiictn        For  the  many  fine  flowering  shrubs  which  rcnuirc 
GrMad>i     a  ho\r  soil,  comparttncnta  arc  now  prepared  with 

Srcat  care,  gentrall^'  in  a  low  situation,  or  by  tho 
da  of  a  rivulet  or  pond.  Surface  peftt-earlb,  hav- 
ing « oonaiderable  portion  of  fiu«  Mod  intenaiitad 
'  wttk  it,  forow  llw  moat  deairable  toil.  From  th« 
circumitance  of  several  of  the  mott  showy  plaota 
(particularly  the  whole  genus  Kalmia,  with  uinereDt 
specie-)  of  Azalcii  and  Andromeda,  and  one  fine 
tlhodoilc'iidnim,  I(.  maximum),  being  natives  o( 
Anii.rica,  these  comportments  are  generally  called 
tlic  American  grounds.  The  list  of  plants  adapted 
to  thoae  grooads  has  been  considerably  bcrcased. 
Rbododcndrum  Catawbicn$e,  Caucasicuni»andDwici< 
etun,  may  be  particularly  specified,  with  Androao* 
da  pulverulcnta  and  caiaincfolia ;  and  aouie  aotr  Ttr 
ricties  of  Azalea  nudiilora  and  vtscosa. 
MoHtMb'  '^  '"'^  Tn-e-jM-my  ot  MotUan,  \(  planted  in  a  shel- 
tered situation  in  the  garden,  and  protected  by  a 
tonporary  cover  during  winter,  forma  a  most  beau- 
tiful oraament  vbep  in  flower  in  the  beginning  of 
summer.— This  nay  be  considered  as  a  connecting 
liBk,,lMH)mg  Amn  tM  aoiko  of  ihrubs  to  berbooeoaa 
plaota.  But  hero  brevity  mine  be  atndied ;  and  on* 
ly  a  few  of  the  most  omamontal  can  be  named. 
lIcHBACi:.  the  diiferent  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous 
>v  Peony  mny  fir.'-t  be  nolici^l,  these  having,  of  laie, 

PLA)tT».  been  much  ia  vogue,  and  getting  in  many  places  a 
Peonies.      separate  border  of  the  flower*gar&n  allotted  to  them. 

The  following  are atpreaeot cultivated:  F. coralline; 
paradoxa  finbriita,  or  detd)le>fringed ;  peregrine 
conipacta,  or  byzdniina  :  albiflora,  in  three  subvnrie- 
tics,  with  single  flowcrsi,  with  double  How  its,  and 
double  bw eet". scented  (ihe  latter  one  of  the  finest)  ; 
daurica ;  tcnuifuiiA,  anoinala,  or  genuine  laciniata ; 
albiflora  TataricA,  or  Sibirica ;  officinalis  with  double 
red  flowers  (one  of  ilio  oldett  inhabitanta  of  our  gar« 
den») :  the  same  with  dodblo  iaili*coloiNred  llowen* 
aad  a  atill  paler  variety  uncoadiiDg  to  while. 
Dkhliss.  The  ciiItivatHm  of  Dmiai  hai  Become  faahion* 
able,  and  they  must  not,  therefore  In?  nmitteJ. — 
There  are  t«o  8|K?cie!i,  D.  superiltjii  and  D.  frus- 
trarH  a.  Of  the  former  there  are  purple, scarlet,  and 
rose-coloured  varieties';  of  the  latter,  ssffiron-colour- 
cd  and  wl )  [.  .  Occasionally  most  of  theee  are  pro- 
cured with  double  or  semi-double  flower*,  and  these 
are  aioet  highly  prized  by  florfata.  The  roou^  which 
are  tuberous  like  those  of  the  common  peony,  arc 
taken  up  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  beyond 
the  reach  of  frost,  till  the  time  of  planting  in  the 
»pring.  Burying  them  among  sand  is  unntce«»ary, 
and  often  proves  hurtful.    In  April  the  more  choice 

kind*  ahoold  he  planted  io|>ot*i  ao  aa  to  have  their 


3'ttnc  they  may  be  planted  Out  i  a  nch  border  b  not  j,^"^ 
desirable  for  them;  oniliecoolrary,  the  flowers  come  ^  ^' 
more  brilliant  in  a  poor  aofl.  If  the  plants  show  a 
^rcat  disposition  to  be  luxuriant,  the  flowerin^'  is 
impaired  :  tiiiH  disposition  may  be  somewhat  cheek- 
ed, by  piiiehin;;  off  Some  of  the  secondary  branches 
while  young  and  tender.  After  the  flower-bud  ba« 
appeared  little  water  should  be  given  to  thepthotay 
even  though  (ha  weath^  ahoold  prove  dry. 

The  Ovdiml  ilower  (Ltibeiia  cerdinaliB)  waa  long  I 
ndmired  ;  bul  it  is  ftirpa.'siied  by  two  species  lately 
introduced,  I.uhelia  fulgrns  and  splendens.  Thesu 
are  fortunately  more  hardy,  or  at  least  more  easily 
kept  than  the  furracr.  In  mild  winters  they  stand 
perfectly  well  in  the  open  borders ;  but  the  stools 
•hould  be  Kparated  in  the  spring,  the  jooag  alipa 
Ibrmbg  much  fioer  plaota.  It  may  be  proper,  bow- 
ever,  to  preserve  two  or  three  weil'eatablished  plaata 
of  each  kind  in  pots  in  the  grecn-liause  during  win* 
ter,  and  to  divide  the  sets  in  eprlng  at  the  time  of 
planting  out.  A  compartment  in  the  flower-garden 
filled  with  these,  makes  a  most  brilliant  appearance 
in  the  montlu  of  Augu.'it  and  September.  If  it  la 
wished  to  see  them  in  full  luxuriance  and  splendour, 
nore'care  ia  icqmaite.  The  o&eta  ahoold  be  pot* 
ted  in  October,  and  kent  in  a  Inme  or  cool  green* 
house  till  the  spring,  Wnen  they  sfioutd  be  repotted 
and  subjected  to  increased  temperature.  During 
their  >{rowth  they  should  be  kept  very  moist,  per- 
haps even  with  a  pan  of  water  under  the  pot.  Treat- 
ed in  this  way,  they  beccmc  as  strong  and  tall  as 
plania  of  the  Pyramidal  Bell-flower  (Campanula 
pyramidalia) ;  and  as  they  produce  their  flowers  at 
the  Mna  period,  the  blue  and  crianon  ferm  a  doe 
eohlrttt 

The  Tiga -spoiler!  Lily  of  China  (T, ilium  tii,'rinum) '"il*''^* 
is  a  valuable  acquisition,  beinu  quite  li:irdy,  and. 
when  planted  in  a  Con»iderebTe  clump,  hicoming 
extremely  ornamental.  It  succeeds  well  in  soil  pre- 
pared wi  ill  a  portion  of  bog  earth,  .somewhat  in  the 
naiMiar  of  the  American  ground.  The  bulbs  may 
be  leii  in  the  ground  without  risit  of  injury,  unlets 
the  situation  be  very  damp.  They  multiply  rapidly 
at  the  root,  however,  by  means  of  of&ets ;  and  the 
roots  must,  therefore,  bo  occasionally  parted.  The 
plant  i^i  also  readily  propagated  by  means  of  the 
small  bulbs  produced  in  the  axilla;  of  the  leaves. 

The  Mexican  Tiger-Jiwoer  (Tigridia  pavonia)  luc- 
eeeds  pretty  well  in  the  front  of  a  hot-home,  wriUbr^""^ 
several  week*  expands  dally  aene  of  ila  noit  goi^ 
gcous,  but  tranntory  flowers.  The  roots  requiio  to 
be  lit'icd  at  ;Ilu  ri;i[.ic:u;h  r,f  win  ter,  and  tO  M  kept 
carefully  fn  ir.  lh,  diJcesR  ui  Irot. 

(ireat  ariui  i:on  has,  for  some  years  past,  been 
paid  to  the  iiuporiAJU  subject  of  rendering  the  plants 
of  wanner  countries  sufficiently  hardy  to  enable  them 
to  soataan  our  variable  climate.  The  most  cflectual 
way  b  to  endeavour  to  bring  such  plants  to  ripen 
their  seeds  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  with  as 
little  assistance  from  glass  as  possible ;  and  then  to 
gow  thc  «L  Li  t'  ,  Tk ui,  "liich  a  somewhat  more  hardy 
progeny  may  be  looked  for.  By  continuing  this 
mode  for  several  successive  generations,  the  plant 
mvf  (aocordiag  to  the  theory  of  &  Jaa<;ph  Baaka, 
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Flown  Gtr-Hrbeo  utuioa  of  tb«  CuMda  lice)  be  completely 

TheadffitioiM  to  the  omaawntil  tnlobltnti  of  Ao 

MdCoKtw  grecD-house  or  the  conaerratory  have,  of  late  yean, 
iM«y^      been  very  great.    We  can  only  notice  a  few  of 

th^m,  and  these  very  generally. 
CtpcH«ailis.  The  Heatht  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  prov- 
ed so  numerous,  andl,  it  tlw  MHBO  line,  <o  bcautiPul, 
that,  in  muiy  ploflMt  a  eepmte  greeit'hQuse  has 
been  cttaUnbed  for  titen,  onder  tho  nane  of  tbo 
Heathery.  About  2  W  species  are  now  cultivated  ; 
oiiJ  they  are  highly  worthy  of  the  care  and  expence 
bestowed  on  thcni,  honic  species  or  other  being  in 
flower  iu  almost  every  month  of  Ute  year,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  being  fragrant.  Most  of  thero  have  been 
figured  by  Mr  Andrews,  in  a  splendid  work,  entit- 
led. Engravings  of  Meotki,  wtk  Botttnieat  Dacrip- 
Ihm.  All  the  ericc  grow  belt  in  a  nlsture  of  bt^ 
mirth  and  sand.  Tliey  reqoire  as  mueb  free  air  dtafw 
iiig  winter  at  cau  be  given  to  them,  wilhoul  abao. 
luttly  subjecting  them  to  frost.  They  are  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings,  as  many  species  do  not  pro- 
duce tnetr  seeds  in  tliig.  country  ;  and  he  is  account- 
ed an  expert  proimgator,  who  succeeds  readily  in 
■trikhig  outtiiup  ot  £rica  afdeot,  taairoUa*  MasMui, 
retorta,  aitieuiaria,  and  degana. 
riiniliiiii  The  number  of  showy  Geraniums  lias  grestly  in- 
creased; the  raising  of  seedling  varieties  having  for 
some  years  been  a  favourite  occup;ition  <ii  Ht  rl  eg. 
Some  of  the  finest  are  varieties  of  Pelargonium  iu- 
quinans,  witb  flowers  of  an  intensely  crimson  colour, 
and  witb  aeni-doubU  flowen;  others  witb  laige 
bloseonw,  fioety  msrlted  on  a  light  ground,  have 
sprung  from  P.  cucullatum. 
Tne  Ml^  A  simple  but  desirable  addition  to  the  ornament 
mwtltt.  of  the  green-house  or  the  lobby  roust  not  be  passed 
over.  A  variety  of  MignonHle  has  bren  introduced, 
which,  when  kept  in  pots,  remains  in  flower,  and, 
*  wbat  is  more  important,  in  full  fri^rance,  through- 
mil  the  winter.  By  trainlDg,  it  Is  made  to  assume 
aeaMwbat  tbe  abrubby  appearance,  and  is  called  1^ 
^ngnonette.  It  soeme  to  be  a  variety  verv  diatlnct 
fr  iTi  t^r  L  Ljiuinon  kind  :  the  leaves  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  llowurs  are  prc^oced  in  greater  abundance. 

The  Dry  Stove  lias  received  rich  accessions  to  it$ 
treasures,  in  oumerouft  new  species  of  Stspelia  and 
MeKembryanlhenMna. 
Atad^  Tba  Cooaartntoiy  is  now  filled  wkb  tbe  emioiis 
•  and  beantHUI  AoaedM  «f  New  Hirtfamd.  Tbese  are 
not  less  rcmarka!)Ie  for  their  singular  foliage  (whicli 
is  generally  upright,  and  acts  ccjually  on  liglit  in 
i  very  direction,  or,  in  Other  words,  the  leaves  have 
no  tipper  and  under  surface),  than  for  the  profusion 
whlcb  tbey  diij^  tbeir  ri^jdlow  flowen  ia  tho 


The  Japan  Roee  (Cm^  Jeaeaiea)  mal  not  be 
forgotten ;  for  some  UOSt  beaiMU  wMea,  forming 
Ibe  nride  of  the  conservatory,  have  appeared  within  ^  ^ 
the  hit  few  years ;  particularly  tbe  waratah  or  ane-  cundbT^ 
mone-flowered,  both  with  double  red  flowers  and 
with  double  white  flowers,  tho  latter  ofkcn  called  the 
Pomponc  camellia. 

The  Hydrangea  hortcnsin  succeeds  in  the  opeoii}ta|» 
border  in  good  Reasons  ;  but  it  is  always  much  in« 

Jured  during  winier.  If  raoai  eao  be  tgand  tit  ibe 
conaeryatory.  It  nabes  a  raorii  flner  appearanoe 

there;  and,  arrordir,L:  Mr  Hedge*  (7x>n(/.  Hort- 
Trant.  Vol.  ill.),  by  jilaiinnj.'  it  in  pure  yellow 
loam,  the  flowers  may  In  pru,  in  d  of  the  beautiful 
blue  colour  aomettmes  observed  in  this  8pedes,->* 
an  experiment,  iMwcfcr,  wbkb  deca  not  alwaya  sao- 
ceed. 

Tender  aquaiki,  ef  the  |eneta  Nymphca,  Nuphar,M"'* 
Menyanthes,  and  Nelumbium,  are  now  cultivated 
with  great  success  in  frames  resembling  those  used 
for  the  raising  of  melons.  The  plants  are  |>laced  in 
cisterns,  made  of  wood  and  lined  with  lead,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth; 
and  these  cisterns  are  plunged  in  tanners'  berk  or 
stable  dung.  In  this  way  tne  plants  flower  roucb 
nofe  freely  and  beatitifnliy  than  when  kept  in  lofty 
hot-homes  bested  by  fliiee. 


From  Uie  details  whuli  h:r. 
clearly  appears,  that  great  n 


leen  given,  h  pretty 
Li  cti^  are  making  in 
tbe  knowledge  and  practice  of  an  improved  bortical- 
ttn.  For  this  fortunate  state  of  matters,  we  aio  hi 
no  maU  degree  Indebted  to  die  two  natriotie  aaso' 
ciatloos,  tbe  JSRurffcaftawsf  SaeUty  »  JLendoa  and 
the  Horiicnltnral  Soctfly  of  Edinbnrgk,  already 
mentioned.  Both  contist  of  several  hundred  nien»- 
bers,  all  of  them  amn;( urs  of  gardei.ins.  Among 
them,  horticultural  knowledge  mutt  rapidly  increase, 
and  a  beneficial  feeling  of  friendly  emulation  can- 
not fail  to  be  excited.  Both  societies  distrftuis 
honorary  rewards  lor  excellence  in  any  of  llie  prs> 
ductioaa  of  tbe  garden,  or  for  tbe  encoarage- 
nwnt  of  w«n-ooiitriTed  experiments.  Both  pub- 
lish Triin.itirliun.t,  which  have  been  rr])c:ittdlv  (jiiof* 
ed  in  the  preceding  pages ;  thus  atl'ording  equally 
to  the  scientific  cultivator  and  to  the  praciicdl  gar- 
dener a  coDvenieot  medium  for  comraunic&ti;tg  to  the 
public  notices  of  useful  improvements.  The  l/>mlee 
Society  has  already  given  to  tbe  worid  three  volnacs 
In  quarto,  enbncing  many  important  subjects,  some 
of  tiiem  illustrated  by  eneravings  in  the  first  style  of 
excellence.  The  Scottisli  Society  has  published  i»o 
voluroes  in  octavo,  likewi>.e  niLTitorious  as  to  matter, 
but  witb  slender  prcteudons  to  ornament  or  iyustra- 
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EQUATIONS. 


1.  Iir  all  Ih*  applications  of  Algebra,  it  is  not  the 
'  magmiudes  cooceracd  that  wo  innadiately  contidcr. 
but  merdy  their  proportloni.    Ta  every  clat*  or 

!_! .lantitifs  of  the  eaine  liind,  one  btiiii;  riiki|ited  as 
tlic  unit  of  comparison,  ai.  ilic  icil  ^jc  lutuini^d  to 
lliis  stanilard,  and  arc  rcprust-iitc-d  by  the  pr.  i  ■  i  1 1,  au 
they  bear  to  ii.  kttcrs  ol'  the  alpliatitt,  or 

Other  •ymbols  used  in  Algebra,  are  nut,  tlivrcforc, 
properly  speaking,  the  representatives  of  magni* 
ludcsi  they  denote  rations  or  abstract  numbers, 
viewed,  aa  w  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  in  the  most 
^eiifral  annner,  and  iadepcadently  or  any  particular 
system  ur  arithmetic  or  numeration. 

The  ancient  Geometry  follows  a  different  proce- 
dure. In  that  *cu'iiLC  thLi  attention  is  in  every  case 
confined  to  the  magnitutlcs  under  actual  considera- 
tion. A  general  property  of  triangles  u  csiublishcd, 
bv  ahowii^t,  that  u  is  true  of  any  particular  trianjrie 
thai  oaoMs  under  the  proposed  hypotheaia,  llie 
■aootolar  envtamplatea  particular  iaataaecfl*  pieagot* 
for  the  bm«  pei^  rebttiona  aot  wiy  ccmplcs, 
ana  eoii^  kept  ioviev,  Oe  thk  aoeooot  he  carrioa 
DC  his  imrestigations  with  the  greatest  clearaew,  and 
!«  ill  no  dangerof  ralliiif;  intocontradictlon  or  paradox. 
Hut  tu«  science  u>  Utile  feu.<teptiblc  of  general  me- 
thods. If  any  process  wiihin  the  compass  ofihe  an- 
cient geometry  bo  entitled  to  that  appellation,  it  is 
what  w  callod  the  mctliod  of  exhaustion.  Kvery 
ter  perceive*  that  all  the  denoaalrations  under 
head  have  the  closest  aaakflr.  Yo^  after  a 
hundred  apfdkatioM^  it  b  atitt  aeeawaiy,  id  wjaoar 
case,  to  pursue  the  reasoniu  duw^  all  ila  deliiili, 

^^iUliJlJt  ilurlslr..:  •■'.iF^.tancaWaOiaBlfB) 
mon  prcviuu»ly  obiaiocd. 


Algebra  poMonca  agraat 

tiy  in  genemHahiy  ila  pwaetmm,  nfoblems  relating 
to  magnitudea  of  the  tnost  dMsant  kinds,  nerertbe- 
less,  k'ad  to  siruilrir  txjuos^ians  in  numbers.  Ques- 
tions  in  geomttry,  in  lucchaDics,  or  concerning  mer- 
cantile  buuness,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  samt: 
rul^  for  their  solution.  It  may  be  said  tliat  algebra 
and  the  modem  analysis  accomplish,  for  all  the  mt,- 
tbesaatical  sciences,  the  project,  entertained  by  sonK 
innoaiooa  men,  of  an  universal  and  philoeophteal 
language,  which*  heiiw  fquoded  oo  an  eaact  scruti- 
ny into  the  nature  of  things,  and  on  what  they  po«> 
sess  in  common,  might  greatly  facilitate  the  ■Oflliri* 
lion  and  the  extension  of  our  knowledge. 

The  ^  ir  I  I  generalization  i  lc  iIuii  to  algebra  is 
no  ffliere  mure  conRpicuoiM  thaji  in  the  doctrine  of 
equalitmB.  Every  determinate  problem  that  can  OC" 
Gupy  the  attention  of  the  miithematician,  is 
If  rechwed  to  the  Boding  of  such  iianibeiaaaa 
ccatanr  to  deiemine  the  unknown  qaiatilyor 
titlei,b/  meant  of  the  equations  thatflofaMtbetwoBn 
theae  numheni  and  otheta  which  are  given  in  the 
«loe«ioa.  A  wide  fidd  ofaaathnnMical  investigation 
ix  thus  brought  under  a  Ifanited  muaber  of  a^ibnie 

e.\pre>sioi»s. 

In  treuiing  of  cqu.itions  it  wij]  not  be  necewary 
to  begin  with  laying  down  a  formal  detinition.  We 
confine  ourselves,  in  this  articl*?,  to  the  oonaUsiadon 
of  sacfa  equatieoa  aa  coiuain  ouly  one  unknown  quan- 
tity. We  ftnrthcr  anppose,  tbat  the  elemenUry  ope- 
lattaoB  iM«|iaBaiaff  lo  aolution  are  already  p^ona> 
ad{  to  that  A»  unknown  quantity  is  clear  of  radical 
signs,  and  is  no  where  foiiud  in  the  denominator  of 
a  fraction :  likewise  that  ail  the  separate  tems  are 


*  See  the  word  Euuations,  p.  ifS  of  this  Volume. 
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gguationt.^  brought  to  one  «ide  of  the  sign  of  equality,  and  ar. 
'•"^^-^'''^  ranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  first  term,  which 
niiut  Blwajt  be  potitiTe  and  have  unit  for  its  index, 
rwitdm  Hit  Ugheat  power  of  the  unknown  quanti^ 
orc#  tha  tteond  t«fm  caaMriM  tbs  aeit  JugbeM 
power,  and  ao  on,  the  tern  wbicli  doe*  not  contain 
a  being  placed  last.  This  arrangement  mn^t  alvrayg 
be  underrtood  when  any  term  is  di«tingui»li(jd  by  '.lie 
order  it  t.aiiJs  in  ;  but  it  will  sometime*  !>•■  <  (invi-- 
nient  to  write  the  termt  in  an  inverted  order,  ar- 
ranging them  aeoottdnig  to  the  iadlcM  >f  die  «i* 
known  quantity. 

Eqvatioaa  ere  divided  into  dilbraM  denee  «r  oiw 
ders,  accofdiof  le  ihe  bigheat  po«er  of  die  mfawim 
quantity  fomid  Id  their  terms. 

An  ec]uation  of  the  first  degree,  or  a  simple  eqti*> 
tioa,  is  one  which  contains  x  only,  without  any  of 
its  powers,  a«  X — A=o. 

A  quadratic  equation,  or  one  of  the  secood  degieej 
cooteuw  the  fgueM  of  tr«         Asse^  or  h^^Am 

A  oibic  equetlon,  or  ooe  of  the  ddrl  degree,  con* 
tains  the  cube,  or  third  power  ofe^  ee  i^AjsOt  or 

x'— Aj-"+IU— C=o. 
,  A  biquadratic  eauation,  nr  one  of  the  fourth  de- 

gree, contains  the  fourth  power,  or  biquadrate,  of  «, 
as  x*—A=o,  or,  *'-;Ax*+Bx*— Cx+D=o. 

And,  in  general,  an  equation  of  the  degree 
contains  the  m">  power  of  «,  end  the  powen  inftrior 
to  the       sud)  as 

A*^'  +  Bx»-^  — Mr4-N=o. 

A  root  of  an  equation  ia  a  value  of  the  unknown 
number  x.  Thus,  if  o  represent  a  number,  and  if  its 
.  powers,  a,  fl»  *c.  when  they  are  substituted  in 
the  equation  lor  x,  x*,  **,  &c.  produce  an  equa- 
lity between  the  positive  end  o^^ve  tetma^  Uieo 
o  IS  a  root  of  th^  equRlieD»  end  it  ia  a  mdtive  root ; 
but  if,  for  «,  e*j     &c.,  we  aHMt  eubautote  —a, 

«*,  Ac,  whidiMfa  the  peiwn  of-^,  in  order  to  ob< 
uin  the  like  ^quiXllty,  then  aba  aefative  rooi  of 
the  equation. 

What  we  have  here  calkd  roots  are  more  gene- 
rally named  reai  root»,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  expressions  to  which  the  appellation  of  imagu 
war]/  or  mpouibU  roott  haa  been  given.  As  it  will 
conduce  to  perspicuity,  we  ahair  always  use  the 
word  root  in  the  sense  here  defineil,  unle^n  when 
imaginary  or  impossible  roofs  are  expressly  men- 
tioned. 

From  the  dei'iniiutus  laid  down,  ii  follows  that  the 
n^galife  taota  of  the  equation, 

o— K  f  >fx+Lx»+K.r*-f-  Sec. 
are  the  same  with  the  poaitive  roots  of  the  equation^ 

0=N— Mar4.Left~.Kel4.  Ac. 
in  which  the  si^iv^  i uly  of  all  the  terms  containing 
the  odd  powers  oi  x  arc  changed.    For  the  same  re- 
sult is  obtained,  whether  we  make  x  equal  to  ia 
the  first  equation,  or  to  4-0  in  the  second. 

2.  A  great  advanUge  has  resulted  from  the  prae> 
tice  tntnidaoed  bf  Heniot,  of  .wiitbg  all  the  terms 
of  an  eqnetlon  on  one  aide  of  die  tign  of  equality. 
The  oolynomcs  Tamr-A  by  »ll  the  terms  thus  brought 
together  are  rational  and  integral  functioos  of  the 
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unknown  quantity  ;  and  the  question  is,  to  find  in  E^iuao 
what  circumstances  «uch  expressions  are  e<|UAl  to^— "s^ 
aero.  The  moat  likely  way  of  succeeding  m  this 
reiear^  h  to  reiolfa  Ihe  functions  into  their  moat 
eta^ile  compoeent  facten.  Harriot  auppoied  that 
every  ratieiial  ftioction  can  be  predoeed  by  the  omw 
tinued  multiplication  of  binomial  fscton :  and.  in 
this,  he  has  been  followed  by  succeeding  algebraists, 
riic  iDi  dt  r!i  til.  ory  of  equations  is  entirely  t'oi  ndeii 
on  ihui  sappojiition.  which,  although  it  has  not  beea 
demonstrated,  has  yet,  in  some  measure,  been  veri- 
fied in  the  progrete  of  the  science,  and  by  the  ad- 
wiiwien  of  ihoae  arlHicial  expressions  called  imagi* 
itary  or  impoisibie  4|itaiititiea.  But  there  is  a  do. 
tioction  between  the  real  and  impossible  binomial 
factors  of  a  rational  polynome.  For  the  tlrst  are 
expressions  complete  and  signihcant  by  tlKnisclvin, 
wilfaout  reference  to  other  quantities  ;  whereas  one 
impossible  factor  nece»$artly  supposes  the  eutteoce 
of  another,  the  two  related  exprearion*  being  each, 
that  tlieir  multiplication  produces  one  real  fMtor  ef 
the  eeoond  degree.  Thus,  every  pair  of  impoaaiUto 
factors  is  equivident  to  a  reel  quadratic  factor  ;  and, 
by  an  unavoidable  con>pquence  of  the  forced  sup- 
position niude  l)V  ll  rn  1,  rlic  attention  (>f  .ilgcbrsift" 
has  been  drawn  to  the  two  inipov<ihle  expressions, 
taMcad  of  being  directed  to  the  real  one  which  thcgr 
eompoae.  In  order  to  place  the  doctrioe  of  afan> 
tiooa  and  the  theoiy  of  inpoaMble  roots  on  a  nM 
foundation,  it  appears  necenary  to  atlanpl  the  re- 
solution of  rational  fuoctiooa  into  their  cootpooeot 
factors  by  a  rigorooa  eaaljiti,  free  firem  afhitraiy 

tuppositions.  ' 

To  ri  solve  the  rational  function y(x)  into  its  com- 
|K>nent  factors,  we  must  begin  with  inquiring,  whe- 
ther it  can  be  divided  without  a  remainder,  by  a  di> 
vision  inch  a»      a*  or  '4*^  '  <^">  P*^ 

posed  runetton  will  be  eqoal  to  (x=^)  x/'(jf). 

wherr  '  '  V  l^  quotient  of  the  division,  is  a  Tunc* 
tion  tj.u.laj  lu  ;  v.r),  but  of  an  on'er  one  degree  low- 
er. In  lit;c  muiir.tr,  it  nmy  be  possible  to  reduce 
f'{xy  lu  ti  degree  still  lower,  by  means  of  one  or 
more  divisors  of  the  same  form  ;  and,  in  certain  cascf, 
the  first  function  may  be  entirely  caliausted  by  mm* 
cesslve  binoniial  divison.  When  this  lisypetts,  the 
divisors  * — a,  x — b,  x — e,  &c.  will  be  equal  in  niMn* 
ber  to  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power  of  x,  and 
their  tontinuid  proiluct  will  be  i(|  tn  f{x\.  It  il 
evident,  that  by  muitiplytt^  together  a  proper  num- 
ber of  such  factors,  an  algebraic  expression  may  be 
formed  similar  to  any  rational  and  int^^  fimctioo, 
and  the  COcSelcntt  of  this  product  will  likewise  ceo* 
tahi  ea  vany  ifnaniitce  ta  be  detannined  at  piwuwr 
aa  there  are  coeSelents  in  the  gfven  flmetton.  Bee 
we  should  reason  betllv  if,  from  this  fjrr;ctss  of  cotr- 
position,  we  should  \:.'.ct  tt  u  u  priMhici  ariwng  frwn 
the  multiplication  t  t  a  n  rta:ii  l  umlier  of  simple  fac- 
tors may  have  any  given  coefficients,  or  will  coia- 
cide  with  any  proposed  polynome  of  the  same  dcfTM. 
Tbie  ia  apoint  diet  can  be  eaeMiaad  oalv  a  afa> 
CM  of  a^yaii  or  roMluthni,  and  hj  aeHOBf  df  tie 
binomial  divisors  any  given  function  admits  of.  Ia 
fact,  the  cases  arc  extremely  rare  in  which  an  alg*» 
bralc  function  tan  be  rj[5m[ili  triy  r\lir>'ijted  by  rcal 
binomial  divif  ors.   There  are  nuuiy  polyoomea  which 
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mSam.  btve  not  a  single  diriaor  of  thi<  kind  ;^  nd»  in  the 
"  """^  progrcw  of  rcwiution,  we  gffnerally  arrive  at  a  f^uitm 

lion  which  cannot  be  funl h  r  divided.    When  thi»  U 
the  au«.  k  muit  be  tried  wheilicr  a  qnadratic  divi- 
sor, as  z^-^mx+n,  will  not  be  «uccf>.sful  in  lowerinj? 
the  function.    But  here  it  mu»t  be  observed,  that 
cuch  divisors  are  of  two  kinds;  one,  as  (* — {)*— «"t 
wUdi  can  be  resolved  into  two  trinoaiU  factors ;  and 
one  OS  (x— f)'Hf-v*>  whidi  caanot  be  «»  ratolved 
w  ithout  introducing  imflginary  or  impossible  exprei- 
sions.    Now,  to  divide  hy  a  divii^or  of  the  first  kind 
is  the  Mnii  ttii:  g  as  to  divide  bj  the  two  binomial 
factors  of  which  it  is  composed ;  aud,  tijerefore,  it 
b  the  second  kind  of  qoadntic  factors  onty  that 
^icfld  be  tried,  of  that  can  •ncceed,  in  lowering  a 
fiinctioD  already  deprived  of  all  its  simple  divisor*. 
After  quadratic  divltor*  thoM  of  the  tiiitd  degree 
would  naturally  come  to  be  eotnidered;  buttmeil 
unnecessaTy ,  her;iiis(;  n'^i-hriist?  have  found  that 
ever)'  rational  funttiuo  luay  be  complcli'ly  exhaust- 
ed by  simple  and  quadratic  factorg. 

What  has  now  been  saki  oaturallj  distributes  the 
subject  under  two  heads ;  one  treating  of  the  simple 
or  biiMNnial  ftctors,  and  the  ether  of  the  qoadralie 
1  tttton,  of  algebraic 
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3.  The  fiiat  object  of  inquiry  most  be  to  find  the 
conditioin  DeccH8i7>  n  order  that  a  biaouiai  quan- 
tiiy,  as  X — a,  or  x+o,  shall  divide  a  latieaal  poly* 
noroe  without  a  remainder.  Suppoaa  tiiat«->a  i*  • 
diriaor  ef  the  polyiionM^ 

«»+Ajr^.|-Bx— ' ....  +M*+N, 

wliich  wc  shall  denote  by /(<) :  tlien  we  ibaii  bate 

y  ( x)= N  +  Mjt-f.  L** + Kx' + &c 

/  l«)=N    Me  -l-Ia'-f  Ka» + 4rc 

whereforck  by  lablractiag  aod  dinding  by 
we  get 


here  again  uH  tiic  divisions  on  the  rigiic  hand  side  of 
the  sign  of  equality  can  be  exactly  perfortned  :  and 
we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  J\x)  will  be  divi- 
■ftle  by  onlj  wli«n./'( — o)=f>>  that  i%  when  a 
b  a  aagatiw  root  of  the  aauatioD/(«}so. 

Ne«r  ssiarbeiiig  a  divHor  wfim),  the  quotieat, 
which  we  may  denote  by  J'{*),  %ill  be  a  poiynome 
of  (n — 1)  dimensions,  or  one  degree  bwer  than 
;  and  we  shall  have 

From  this  equation,  it  appears  that  everv  value  ol 
X  that  oiakea  f'{x)  equal  to  zero,  will  likewise 
make  /(x)  equal  to  zero :  consequently,  every  bino- 
mial dhriaor  of  the  first  function  will  likewise  be  a' 
divisor  of  the  teeood.  And,  if  /'(x)  has  no  roota« 
and  no  binomial  divisor-  ,  I'l  ill  i  r  -.vill  /(jr^  have  any 
roots  except  itrt,  tK>r  ain  bmuiiiiui  divisors  except 
jZpn.  Suppose  that  the  polynomcs  f{x)  and  J  '{t) 
have  the  common  root  ri=^;  they  will  likewise  have 
the  oonimoii  divisor  x=p6 ;  and  if  we  put/* (x)  for 
the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  efy'M.hy  * 

iMMllba 
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Now,  ii  is  known,  tiiat  the  difFerence  between  any 
like  powers  of  two  numbers  is  exactly  divisible  by 
the  dilfetence  of  tboee  numbers :  hence  all  the  quan* 
titNe  en  the  rigbUhwd  side  of  the  sign  of  equality 
form  an  integral  llfrMriieil*  Bot  at/Y«).  d*** 
contain  x,  it  eranot  M  dWtsibfe  by  * — a ;  H  fellows, 
therefore,  that  f{x)  canrioi  \n-  diviEiblL-  by  .-k — ,r,  un- 
)ess/ia)=o  ;  and  it  is.  obviouf,  ili^t  \\:\-.  cMuhtion 
is  tlie  only  one  necessary.  rinis,  tlie  polynnmc 
y(x)  will  be  divisible  by  x— a,  when  a  is  a  poattive 
root  of  die  eqoation  f{x)=o ;  otherwise  aot.. 

Again,  let  the  divtior  be  x+a  :  then, 
r(i)=N+Mx4.Lx«4.  Kx^+&c. 


rpA,  M  that/'(*)=(xiF6)  ./"(*)  t  wa  i 
/(x)=(xq=a)  .  (xqzb)  ./'(x), 

in  wbidi  equation  f'{*X  i*  *  polyoeiae  of  a— di» 
nentiom,  or  two  degrees  lower  duB/C*). 

It  is  evident,  we  may  continue  to  reason  in  the 
same  manner,  either  till,  after  tucoetsive  divisions, 
we  come  at  lat^t  to  a  binomial  quotient,  in  which  case 
the  origioal  polyoome Jix)  will  b«  completely  resolv. 
ed  into  binomial  factors;  or  till  we  come  to  a  quo- 
tient that  has  no  roots,  in  whicii  case /(x)  will  have  no 
Wnomial  factors  except  lliose  previously  found.  We 
aiay,.  theceftar^  eeocfaida  that  "  a  ratieoal  polynoaw 
has  ea  many  binomial  lactora  a*  it  hat  roots,  and  no 
more  ;  every  positive  root  producing  a  factor  of  the 
form  X — a,  and  every  nepntive  root  one  of  the  form 
j-\-a  ;  and  since  the  number  of  binomial  factors  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  dimensions  of  the  paly- 
nome,  iu  nioti  cannot  exceed  the  same  number." 

4.  There  are  very  few  eases  in  which  it  can  be 
known  imiwediatfly  and  by  inspectioB,  that  an  eqoa* 
tion  has  one  or  more  roots-  These  cases  depend  npOH 
the  following  proposition,  viz.  "  If  ^x)  denote  a  ra« 
tional  polynome  having  x,  <jr  Mune  iiiti-i^ml  power  nf 
X,  in  every  <»ie  of  its  temii,  liktmtc  hdviug  ilte 
term  that  contains  Uic  greatest  power  of  x  positive, 
a  value  of  x  may  be  found  that  will  make  f(x)  equal 
to  any  positive  quantity,  as  s." 

Suppose,  first,  that  all  the  terms  of  c(x)  are  posi- 

rive ;  then,  x*  being  the  first  term,  or  that  in 

which  X  rises  to  the  b^bect  power,  if  «=f*f  and 
X>t,  i>  ia  MUdftii*' thai 

Therefore,  while  x  increases  from  o  to  be  equal  to  7^ 
the  function  9(x)  increases  from  o  to  be  greater  than 
4»«»dvthafaiitfioQi«f  f|(4p}r.lHmiw  imiidar 
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Equkiioitf.  they  may  be,  are  connected  by  the  kw  of  conttnui- 
~  'ty,  the  ranctioo  will  paw  through  erery  grud.it  nn  of 

magaitude  between  o  asd  the  greatest  limit  fM* 
COMequeady,  there  u  m  vidfW  Ofa  bttmCB  •  MM  X, 


HMt  wul  aais  fOO  •qoA  to  f>  • 
Wnm  tha  tenw  of  f(r)  tm  not  all  pMittte,  let 

all  the  potitife  terms  except  .r™  be  rpjccted,  nnil  al! 
tfao  acj^Um  terms  be  reuined,  and  we  thall  have  fx 
oqinl  fii^  orgtMter  tlia% 


But,  <  htSog  eqnal  to  i*«  wo  Imm 

•How,  by  equating  the  negatife  tarn  of  the  first  ox- 
pression  to  the  terms  containmg  Ao  liliO  pOWOIt  oF 

«  in  th«  value  of  t",  we  &hall  get 

.     (x—t)  .  <*=F 

-    («_*) .  /-H 

Aad  benoe, 

Ate 

Lot  X  bo  oidMr  oqoal  tOk  or  oscoed  tha  fraitHt  of 
tboiofalaKor«t  thaawodMlllMivo 

Wherefore,  as  before,  there  is  a  value  of  cbfltWOOB 
Of  and  >.,  that  will  make  f{x)  equal  to  (. 

From  what  has  now  been  proved,  wo  derive  the 
followins:  properties  of  equations. 

1 .  "  Every  equation  of  odd  dimensions  has  OK 
least  one  positive  root  wbao  the  last  term  k  ntgii- 
live,  and  one  acigalive  root  whoa  the  last  term  is 


If  die  Iflit  ta»  be  negative,  a«  in  this  instance, 


according  to  wtiat  has  been  proved,  a  value  of  x,  vii. 
a,  may  be  found  that  will  satiafy  the  condition, 

«••+  •  +  A**"  +  Bo«^. . .  4.Ma=N ; 
then  n  is  a  pofitivc  root  of  the  equation. 

When  the  last  term  is  positive,  as  io  this  equa- 
tion, 

change  the  sign  of  the  kat  term,  and  the  signs  of  all 
the  terms  lhai  contain  the  even  poirera  oT  then 
the  polynome  will  become 

and  a  value  of  x,  viz.  a,  may  be  fbuad  ancb  that 


which  shows  that  a  is  a  negative  root  of  the  equa- 
tion. 

S.  *'  Every  equation  of  even  dimentioos  having 
ha  last  term  negative  hw  two  leotii  One  porilhe 
and  dte  negative." 

Let  the  equation  bo 

■ad  OOMider  the  polynomcs, 

A/"^'  +B*^'.  . .  +MX-N, 

e^-Ax*— '+B««^. . .  -M»-N, 
til  the  latter  of  which  the  sfgns  of  afl  die  terns  ooa. 

tai:ii[i^:  tfie  odd  po'A  cr-  nf  r  nre  clianged ;  then  there 
arc  two  values  of  x.  viz.  a  and  b,  auch  as  to  wswet 
tbo  ooodiiimu, 

a«»+Aa»»-*...+Ma=N 

 \  M/,=  N: 

t-onsc«iucullv  a  i3  a  positive,  anil  h  a  negalivc  root 
of  the  equation. 

3.  "  A  poiynomo  of  even  dimensions,  which  hss 
no  binomial  factors,  is  afways  positive,  ivhalevcr  ve» 
luc  he  su)>.stitut(:(!  Ibr  the  unknown  quOtttlty*'* 

Let  the  polynome  biij\x),  or 

Ax*^. . .  Mx+N  .- 

then  the  last  term,  or  that  term  which  does  not  con- 
Uin  X,  must  be  positive;  ior,  otherwise,  the  poiy. 
WHM  weald  fame  two  roou,  and  two  biooroial  fac* 
ten,  contrary  to  the  bynotbaais.  Now.  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  the  polynome  nave  a  negative  value  when 
X  is  subrtituteil  tor  x,  Ko  that^/.)=  —  P;  therefore, 
when  x—f>,Jl.r)  is  equal  to  the  positive  quiintiiv  N; 
and,  wlien  x  —  }.,  tli  -.iinvj  fui-rtion  is  equal  to — P; 
but  iince  J\x)  oasmts  through  all  degrees  oi  magnj- 
tude  hetweeAMfend  — F,  while x  varies  trom  o  tn  >, 
it  will  beceao  e«Ml  to  xero  when  x  has  some  iater- 
nedlate  valne;  thereflm  tfie  ^lynome  has  one  reel 
between  o  and  X,  and  one  bmotnial  divisor  earre> 
spending  to  that  root  contrary  to  the  hypotheiir. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  coiivtr^>_  af  this  pro- 
position is  not  true;  for  a  polynome  of  even  di- 
Bsemioae,  that  baa  eeob  beteie  m  («^}*.  (x— «)^ 
(x— d)*",  utj  never  boooM  aciativ«,  akhoiigh  it 
is  capable  of  b«ng  eqaal  to  sero. 

Th./  iir>,')n  .-111'-  i!emon,strated  in  the  last  sec- 
tion ii.au  lu  Liiu  gLiit.-iu  jjropositioD  relating  to  the 
number  ot  root*  in  any  equation,  viz.  "  In  n.y  <  , ua- 
tion*  the  number  of  alt  the  roots  is  even  when  the 
dfaneniiena  are  evon»  and  odd  when  the  dteMarieaa 
anodd." 

Per  every  equation  bat  ea  nwny  binomial  divisors 
aa  it  ha»  root«  ;  and  if  we  suppose  an  odd  nnasiber 
of  roots  in  an  t<iuatioo  of  even  dimensions,  or  an 
even  number  in  one  of  odd  dimensions,  the  last  quo- 
tient, after  dividing  succes*ivc?y  by  all  the  divibor*, 
would  be  a  polynome  of  odd  dimensiims,  having  at 
least  one  root,  which  would  likewi.*;!:  he  a  root  ot  tlte 
proposed  eqnation.  IbeMfiwe  the  oomber  of  all  the 
roots  of  an  i  niniinn  reMotbt  itm  Than  tfao  < 
I  are  odd,  nor  I 


»ow  transpose  N,  and  then  duUtgO  tbo  a^M  of 
the  terms,  and  wo  shall  get 
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Eqiiauon*.     And  8g»Jn,  since  every  polTaoaie  u  etjual.to  the    YsaK^^+C*— 1)Aj^*~*+(«— 2)Ri*~?  . ,  .^.J^ 


'  ■  /      i\  "—2  n — 3.  , 


'continued  product  of  all  iu  binomial  divisora,  and 

the  quotient  last  fauod,  after  dividing  by  them  all  Zs«,  ^ 

lucccssivfljr,  we  obtaia  the  following  proposition,  ' 

VIZ. :  "  ICvery  rational  polynome  is  equal  either  to  w— I  n— 2  n — 3 

the  coatinued  product  of  a*  nianj  binomial  factors  ~"'   g  '  S  * 

■  M  Jc  hit  ditDenaioDs ;  or  to  the  cootiooed  product  ef  44kc 

to  wen  or  odd  numbor  of  «uch  Um,  MconUiic  theo  dte  glw  pd|Da^'«f  »<UnnMOi  «in  te. 

■a  die  dinenaioat  of  the  polynome  are  em  or  odd,  *      *^  ' 

and  a  polynome  of  cTen  dimeDsions,  which,  haying  y.i  Yi'-HS^I  YJ*  I  fl<L  (A), 

no  binomial  factors,  is  always  positive,  whatever  va-  ^                     "*     '    *  '* 

lue  be  substituted  for  the  unknown  quantity."  And  if  the  tike  operatioRS  are  performed  in  the  poly* 

Kfiul           6-  When  several  of  the  binomial  factors  of  an  nome  of  u—m  dimeuums ;  aod  (x— a^l)*"  be  ex* 

Rms.        equation  arc  equal  to  one  another,  it  is  said  to  have  paoded  by  the  biliondel  thooran;  dM  fWdllCt  Of 

ao  many  equal  roou.    In  this  caae.  the  equation  can  i^fo  expressions  will  become 

bo  divided  a  number  of  tioaao  OlMOessively  I*y  the     j-         ^  ^  ,  „  g 

awMbiooaiial  divisor.   Ihoa*  «■  oqvuion  which  i«  •;(«— a)  •^m.(«— a)    -i  H>i*— =-•(«— o)  '«* 

ttrko  dirinhle  by  or — a,  or,  which  ia  the  sane  thing,  *  ■ 

once  •'y  (--0^-       --j^  -I-'  -  " :  -x^'  if  ^stclx  /x'+VJ+Z'i»+  te.  1,  (B) 

it  can  be  divided  by  (j — a)  ,  it  haa  m  roots  equal  J      I                             J  ' 

<•  The  expression  (A)  being  equal  to  the  product 

IhoaMM  ohfiooa  way  of  indiiig  the  cuodidom  (b),  wbatem  s  aMmia       the  coeffioienla  of  the 

on  which  the  equdity  of  the  roola  depend  wooM,  powers  of  i  must  W  equal ;  and  hem*,  bjr 

therefore,  he  to  Lx;int:  l  ti  c- cll . i  r  (i—a)**  by  the  equaling  the  terms  in  which  t  is  wanting,  and  like- 
binomial  iheorem,        ihun  liu.ii^  the  equation  by  wue  tliu  terms  that  cootain  the  first  power  of  i,  we 


it :  f<ir,  after  the  intejjral  quotient  is  obtained,  the 
.  required  conditions  wilE  be  found  by  making  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  remainder  separately  equalto  xero. 
The  Btmber  of  the  conditions  found  in  this  manner 
la  Oqwt  to  the  exponent  of  the  divisor ;  for  of  so 
mulj  porta  will  the  remainder  of  the  diwiaion  COQ- 
aiat.  but,  !b  b  complex  operatron,  it  U  diiRciiIt  to 
ascertain  the  remainder ;  und  besides,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  consider  all  the  equations  obtained  by 
this  proce««,  because  both  the  number  and  the  value 
of  the  equal  roots  can  be  fouud  by  means  of  two  of 
them  only. 

The  i  neon veDiencea,iaat  mentioned  will  be  Offoid'  ^  i 

ed  by  proceeding  hi  the  fUlowiiig  mvincrt  Lot  die   «•  ahallebMkthe  hetor  (j^)"*-*;  nd  die  giten 

'•V**'""  ^«  polynome  X  will  be  divisible  by  (*— a)"*;  tliat  is,  it 

more  than 


X=f*_fl)"X' 

Y=(.r— a)"?  V'+.w{*— «>'»-'X' ; 

which  proves  that  {x — a)'"  '  it.  a  common  divisor 
of  X  and  Y.  It,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  usual 
process,  we  seek  the  geateat  eommoo  ateaaure  of 
the  two  polTttonae^,  Z«  x,  or, 

j^+A«^+B^  ^M»+V^ 

,i^+(«_l)AV^-|.(ii-«)Ila^ . . .  +M  J 


will  contain  the  common  fiictor  x—a 


tiien,  if  it  be  divisible  by  (*—«)'".  the  quotient  will    the  polynoow  T  cootaina  it. 


be  a  polynome  of  » — m  dimensions ;  and  m 
tiiorafore*  suppose  that  the  expression 


*"  +  A*"-'-f-Bx 
ia  equel  to  the  product* 


If  we  proceed  farther,  and  equtte  the  coefficients 
of  t'io  the  expreeions  (A)  and  (B),  we  shall  get 

I)?  Z'-fiw(4f— a)"^'  i'+ 


Z=(. 


-I. 


ofc-^C»— «) 


X'; 


hi 


which  shows,  that  Z  is  divisible  by  [j: — a) 
the  same  manner,  it  may  be  proved,  that  V  is  divi- 

)'"~~^,  luid  so  on.   it  aj^eais,  there- 


in these  expressions,  x  may  Inve  any  value  what- 
ever ;  and,  tlierefore,  tlie  equality  between  them  will 

atiU  utbsist  if  we  substitute  *+i  for  x,  •  being  any  sible  by  (j 

orttoy  wm»M ;  dwwlhw  the  eapieaiioa  ftw^  thet  the  fcitoi  ooofciOBU  of  tht 

A(*+/)— •+B(^+/)— ?. .-(.M(r+»7+W»  (A)efe««ipecti»eIydi»iBaiBlv(»-«r,(»-«J*^ 

win  be  equal  to  the  product,  ^^^^  f»-«J^.  Ac. ;  end,  conaequenUy.  w»  dltU  hm 

(x— ^i+O^X  -|(.r+f)"^+A'(x-^i")*~*~  +&c|.  x^o,  Y=o,  Z=o,  V=o,  &c. 

Now,  let  the  aeveral  powera  of  (<•{-*}  be  ezpaod*  when  the  common  root  a  is  substituted  ior  «. 
cd  by  die'bfaioadal  theoiOBk  end  pot  [  in 

xZ+AJ^'+m-f..  -HM-N,  IfUi^pcij--  X  isd.vi«blcby  , 

VOt.  »V.  fAMX  U.  *  * 
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We  m«7,  therefore,  Uy  down  the  following  rule, 
for  finrlirirr  all  the  double,  triple,  &c.  diviaors  of  any 
given  pulynoine  X  :  "  Find  R,  the  greatest  cwiunoa 
measure  of  X  and  V,  and  rciolve  it  into  ita  elemeo- 
urj  factors ;  then  each  of  these  ftcton  «iU  ba  oob* 
tained  in  X  oooe  more  than  in  H." 
.Niunbcr  «t  7<  If  it  bt  raqoired  to  fini  bow  muty  of  the  roots 
PoMtiveaod  tn  eqiittion  are  positive,  and  boir  many  are  nega- 
Vipim-  live,  we  have  for  this  purpose  tfie  rule  first  published 
in  the  Geometry  of  Descartes.  This  celebrated  rule 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  induction  ;  at  least, 
iu  author  gave  no  demonstration  of  it,  and  disputes 
arose  about  its  true  import.  It  was  demonstrate 
for  the  fim  time  by  Du  Gvm,  b  tbe  Uhnrim  de 
Farui  but  tanj  c«ber  denomlnftMNM  tt  It  bave 
.  cince  appeared,  of  which  that  of  Segncr,  in  the  M^- 
moiret  de  BerUa  IT 56,  is  not  only  the  most  simple^ 
but  probably  the  am  rinaplB  that  will  ever  b«  in. 
vented. 

Segner  deduced  the  rule  of  DaMartca  fion  tta  foU 

low  ing  analytical  propositioB,  «il» 

"  If  any  rational  polynome  be  multiplied  by  x—a, 
thaduiigca  from  one  sign  to  another,  from  to  — 1, 
and  from  —  to  +i,  will  be  al  least  one  more  in  the 
product,  than  in  the  given  police  nn  mu]  t  n  L.j 
multiplied  by  x-\-a,  tbe  saoceasions  of  the  same  aign, 
of  +  to and  «r  ~  ta       viD  be  at  tea*  «ne 


Let  the  propoaed  polyneme  be 

x"±A*"-'HrB,"->  itlbitNl 

then,  according  to  the  usual  process,  the  product  of 
the  polynome  by  *— -a  will  be  found  by  atLding  tUese 
two  lines,  viz. 


dlA*"±Bx' 


— ff.r 


Lax-     Max " 

tlie  signs  of  the  several  tcnns  remaining  unchanged 
in  the  first  line,  and  being  all  changed  W  tfaaaecaiid 
line.    U  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  tanas  ef  die 
pradiict  will  have  the  same  s%iia  with  tba  respeeltve 
twins  of  the  propotad  jwlynome,  except  when  a  co- 
•  cflldent  in  die  ieeond  lino  Is  greater  than  the  one 
above  it,  and  likewise  has  a  contrary  s^jn  ,  tin-  s 
ot  tlie  last  term  of  the  product -being  alwayt  tJie  same 
with  Kir  Mgn  of  the  last  term  of  the  second  line. 
Ko  .^  bt  ginning  on  the  left  liand,  pass  over  the  terms 
of  (lie  tir--t  line,  so  long  as  they  have  the  same  signs 
with  tbe  terms  of  tbe  product.   When  this  ceases  to 
be  the  eaae,  tbe  aigns  in  the  product  will  be  the  same 
a*  in  the  second  line,  and  contrary  to  those  in  the 
first  line;  wherefore  descend  to  the'secotul  line,  and 
pass  along  its  terms  till  the  signs  in  the  product  arc 
again  the  same  as  those  in  tlie  first  line,  and  then 
ascend  to  that  line.    Continue  thus  descending  and 
ascending  alternately*  till  all  the  tenot  Id  both  liom 
are  taken  m.  At  tbe  cenchuioa»  h  fa  cffident,  that 
the  descendings  are  always  one  more  than  the  ascend, 
ingt,  because  the  passing  from  one  line  to  another 
both  begin*  and  cnda  witb  r 


If  we  teMd  ftoB  b  tbe  flmlbe,  co^^^ 

in  tbe«eoandIiae«lki«afidan^ttethe 

signs  of  drA**  and  drBx*-',  in  the  6rtt  line,  wiH 
be  the  same,  both  being  contrary  to  tbe  sign  of 
^AaJ*~^,  in  the  second  line.  Therefore,  in  tbe 
given  polynome,  the  6r8t  and  second  terms  have  tha 
aame  sign.  But  in  the  product,  the  like  terms  have 
contrary  signa;  for  the eaeond  term  of  the  piodoa 

baa  tbe  tame  a^  with  :±A«*  hi  the  fratlmek  aad 

the  third  term  of  the  product  has  the  aam 


Art 


n— 1 


in  tbe  second  line.  Tbus,  it  appears  that 
a  Kirjution,  from  one  sign  to  another,  is  introduced 
in  thi  pi  jJuct,  int-tead  of  o  continuation  of  the  same 
sign  that  takes  place  in  tbe  given  polynome ;  and  Aa 
same  thing  will  happen  at  every  descending. 

In  ascending  fiem  the  aaoaad  Ifaie  to  the  iiai, 
there  may  either  1m  a  eonthaatfon  ro  tbe  product  m* 
stead  of  a  variation  in  the  given  pol',  ni;ri;<:,  or  tb* 
contrary:  but  one  of  ihcfc  two  muii  uke  pijce. 

Now,  so  longa*  w  e  keep  on  the  first  line,  the  signs 
in  the  product  are  the  banie  with  those  of  tbe  gtvea 
polynome;  and,  so  long  as  we  heap  en  the aeooiid 
line,  the  signs  in  the  prodoct  am  ceDbraqr  M  thaae 
in  the  poIynonOi  la  both  oaaea,  IberaTore,  tbe  ««. 
riations  from  +  to  — 1,  and  from  —  to  are  the 
same  in  the  product  and  in  the  polynome.  Every 
descending  mtroduces  a  variation  in  "the  product,  in- 
stead of  a  continuation  that  takes  place  in  tbe  poly- 
nome ;  and  although  it  be  supposed  that  every  aa- 
cending  introduces  a  continoatkm  in  the  predoict  in* 
stead  of  a  variation  that  exii«a%i  tbe  polynene,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  tbe  variations  introduced  must  be  one 
more  than  tbe  continuations,  bec  uiMj  tbe  descend- 
ings are  one  more  than  the  a.cLj  Jings. 
Again,  if  tbe  given  polynome  be  multiplied  by 
tbe  pradnet  wOi  bethe  anmof  tbeaetwo  Bmi, 

viz. 

*"^=t:A.r"=fcB*"~' .  .  .  =±:Mx»=±=N*  ) 

Here  the  tenns  of  both  IfaMa  lia*a  tbe  nme  sigos: 
and,  aa  before,  the  signs  in  the  product  will  be  the 
same  with  the  signs  of  the  proposed  polynome,  un- 
it- wV.rr.  a  cn^flicieni  in  the  second  line  is  greater 
tliun  the  one  above  it,  aad  likewise  has  a  contrary 
sign  ;  the  ^ign  of  the  last  term  of  the  product  betiw 
always  the  same  with  the  sign  of  tbe  last  tem  In  the 
second  line.  Now,  if  we  pass  along  aR  the  tcma  of 
both  lines,  deacendiiig  from  the  first  line  to  the  se- 
cond, when  the  signs  in  the  product  change  fi-om  be- 
ing the  same  with  those  in  the  given  polynome,  to 
be  contrary  to  tJiem  ;  and  ascending  from  the  sc- 
cuiiii  iiiio  to  the  first,  when  the  signs  in  the  product 
cliangc  from  being  contrary  to  those  in  tbe  poly< 
nomc,  to  be  the  same  with  tham;  it  is  evident,  Ihil 
the  detcei^diogs  mil  be  one  meie  thmi  the 
ion  aa  hi  the  Ibmier  caae. 


if  m  deMend  fhan  ^Ax'  in  the  lim  Bae,  le 
rt;A«at"~**  m  the  aecpnd  lme»  tbe  two  icraa  ±hM* 
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and  rtBs"'^  ^  tb*  fi"^  ^i"^*  different 
signs ;  for,  on  account  of  the  descending,  ihBz"""' 
hu  a  contrary  sign  to  the  term  :±zAxix"~'^  below  it, 

mdf  cooaeqaenUjr,  to  ^Ajt*  in  the  first  line. 
Therefore  the  second  and  third  terms  in  the  poly- 
nome  have  diferaot  sigaa.  ^  But  tbe  like  lenm  in 
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the  product  tiave  the  aame  lign}  fortbe  aecoadtem 

in  the  product  lias  the  same  sign  with  Aj:"  in  the 
first  line  ;  and  ilie  third  term  of  the  pnuluct  has  the 

•aoie  aiga  with  ~i~  Aaj"  '  ia  the  second  line.  Thus 
there  b  •  eootuiaitiea  «f  die  anne  rim  btrodooed 

in  the  product,  instead  of  a  variation  from  one  sign 
to  another  that  taki>j>  [liace  in  the  polynome ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  at  every  descending. 

In  ascending  from  tlio  second  line  to  the  first, 
there  may  either  be  a  variutiiMi  in  the  product  ia« 
iteed  of  a  cootinaatioa  that  exists  in  tlie  polynomc» 
er  the  cooiniy.  But  ooe  of  dicie  two  nutt  take 
phwe» 

New,  It  b  evident,  that,  except  ettfaedeaeeiidiiigt 

and  ascend  ings,  there  is  the  teme  nunbcr  of  con- 
tinuations of  the  same  sign,  and  the  same  number  of 
variutions  from  one  sign  to  another,  in  the  product 
and  in  the  given  poJynornc.  Every  descending  in- 
troduces a  continuation  in  tlie  product  in^stead  of  a 
variatioo  existing  in  tlic  polynome.  And  even  if  we 
tttpaon  that  every  ascending  introduces  a  variatioo 
fat  llie  product  instead  of  a  cootinuatioa  that  takei 
jdaoe  in  the  polynome,  yet,  on  the  whole,  tliere  will  Im 
one  continuation  more  in  the  product  than  in  the 
polynome,  because  the  descenoings  arc  one  more 
than  the  ascendings. 

In  the  preceding  demonstration  it  is  supposed, 
that  all  the  ascendings  have  n  contrary  effect  to  the 
deacendings,  by  which  means  tiiere  is  introduced  jo 
tbepiroduet  die  least  possible  nunber  of  vwbtiiOM 
ihMD  ent  lign  to  anouier  in  the  one  caw,  and  the 
leeat  peeiibw  nonber  of  eontiiHialJeoi  of  tbe  Mme 
sign  in  the  other.  Rtit  if,  in  the  first  ease,  we  sup- 
pose that,  at  one  ascendin^^  there  is  a  variation  m 
the  product,  and  a  continuation  In  the  polynome, 
this  will  add  one  to  the  variations  in  ihc  product, 
and  one  to  the  continuations  in  the  jmlynume;  so 
that,  the  variations  in  the  product  will  now  exceed 
those  in  the  polynome  by  three,  namely,  by  two  more 
tlun  io  the  cifonmstances  supposed  ia  tbe  demon* 
■tration.  And  if  we  extend  the  like  reasoning  to 
two,  three.  Sec  ascending*,  the  variations  in  the  pro- 
duct will  exceed  those  in  Uie  polynome,  respectively 
by  five,  seven,  I've.  The  like  conclusion  'n  evident- 
ly true  of  the  second  cosc,  mutatis  nudandu  g  and 
hence  tlic  preceding  proposition,  when  ic  is  general* 
ixed  as  much  as  it  can  be,  may  be  thus  enunciated: 
"  If  aov  rational  potyBOBW  be  multiplied  by  «^ 
die  tranatteoe  frooi  one  el^  to  another  in  tbe  pt^ 
duet  will  csoMd  dioaa  n  the  polynome  by  one, 
or  dno<!»  or  five,  or  by  eoow  odd  nuadier «  ami  if  it 
bo  wtltiplied  by  x-\-a,  the  eontimuUena  eflhe  same 
•ign  in  the  product  will  exceed  those  in  tho  poly- 
nome by  one,  or  three,  or  five,  or  by  some  odd  nua* 
ban." 


Now,  if  we  conceive  that  any  rational  polynome  is  Kqn»«ioiii. 
resolved  into  ite  Unoaiial  fintors ;  there  will  be 
factor  of  the  liim  «-<•«  for  every  positive  root,  and 
one  cX  the  fcrm  *+a  for  every  negative  root ;  and 
when  all  the  factors  are  otuld^M  tngetfaer  in  order 
to  reproduce  the  polynome,  it  ftUow*,  ftom  what 
has  been  proved,  that  the  product  wilt  contain  at 
least  one  change  from  -\-  to  — ,  or  from  —  to  +  1, 
for  every  factor  of  tlie  litr;ii  .r — i,  di  for  every  po«i- 
tive  root ;  and  at  least  one  succewion  of  -}-  to  -f-,  or 
of»tO<^l>  for  every  factor  of  the  form  x-^a,  or 
for  eveij  B^tive  root.   Ueooe  this  rule,  via.  "  An 
equation  cannot  Invo  toore  poilcifo  root*  than  it 
has  variatiooa  fton  ooc  aifo  to  another;  nor  i 
negative  roota  than  it  bae  eontnuatiaat  of  the  < 
sign. 

In  general,  this  rule  merely  points  out  limits  which 
the  number  of  the  positive  ami  negative  roots  of  an 
eouatioa  cannot  exceed.  But  it  gives  no  criterion  by 
WMeh  WO  can  certainly  know  ibat  an  equation  has 
oven  one  positive  or  one  negative  root,  much  less 
does  it  OKortwn  the  eaiaot  number  of  each  kind. 


But  if  dw  pnMooed  ofnaden  can  be  conwleieljr 
resolved  into  red  bioomwl  fhctoti;  in  wbidi  caw 


thi  tdt  i!  numher  of  its  roota  will  be  equal  to  iu  di- 
mensior.i.,  and,  consequently,  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
variations  from  one  sign  to  another,  and  of  all  the 
continuations  of  the  same  sign  ;  it  i»  evident,  that 
the  number  of  the  positive  roots  will  be  precisely 
equal  to  that  of  the  variations,  and  the  number  of 
die  negative  roots  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  ( 
In  thia  caae»  dienlbre,  and  in  this  i 


only,  the  rule  of  Deaeartea  b  peiftc^aacenahnag 

tbe  exact  number  of  cncb  hind  of  MOM  In  die  pro- 


pro- 

that  Koolt  from 


posed  equation. 

We  subjijin  some  coi 
the  principles  laid  down. 

"  If  a  polynome  J  {r)  of  n  dimension?  be  multi* 
plied  by  jr — a,  or  x-(-a  ;  and,  in  tlie  hrst  case,  if  tbe 
number  of  variatiooa  from  one  sign  to  another  be 
aMgaaeated  b/  the  odd  noaber  Si-^l ;  or«  in  the  ee- 
eond  ease, '  if  tbe  nomber  of  eontmoatione  of  dw 
same  sl^:n  be  augmented  by  ;  then  the  total 
numbi  r  of  tlic  root*,  positive  and  negative,  of  the 
proposed  polynome,  cannot  be  greater  than  n — 2».'' 
.  For,  when  the  multiplier  is  * — a,  let  m  denote  the 
number  of  the  variations  from  one  sign  to  another, 
in  tbe  proposed  polynome /(j-)  ;  then  iw-j-'ii-i-l  will 
be  the  total  mmiber  of  variations  in  the  product 
(«ii.^))^()r):  consequently,  the  total  niunber  of 
eonthinaaaas  in  (jr — o)  xy(')  »>U  hoeqnalto(fi+l) 
— (»j-f-2/  i~l),  or  n — m — 2i.  But  a  polynome  can- 
not have  more  negative  roots  than  it  has  contmua- 
tions  of  the  same  sign  ;  wherefore,  the  number  of 
the  negative  roots  of  — a)  x y  J  )  cannot  he  great- 
er than  n — w — 2j.  Now,  tbe  two  polynonies  J\i) 
aad  {a—o)y(J{^x)  have  the  same  negative  roots ;  and 
hanoa  the  numbtr  of  the  negative  roots  ofy(x)  can- 
not eaioeod  n—M—jtit  Bot  the  number  ot  the  posi. 
tive  roota  of onnnot  oseeed  conaequently, 
the  total  number  of  the  roots  of  cannot  be 

greater  than  m-\-n — m — 2i%  ihst  is,  than  » — ^2s. 
And  the  propo»itian  may  be  demonstrated  in  niimi* 
lar  manner  when  the  multiplier  is  a. 

'*  If  onvjor  lafiial  ooaaendlw  tonMb-of  an 
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on  each  wde 
tbe  equation 


thr  two  parts  on  each  side  of  the  term  wanting. 
Having  muUiplied  I'-f  Q  by  * — a,  the  product  wul 
be  (x — «)P-f-(.r — a)  Q;  and  it  is  evident  that  we 
may  consider  ¥,  Q,  {je—a)P,  (x — a)Q  as  aepsrate 
polynomes ;  hence,  in  each  of  the  polyaaOMB 
P  and  i*—a)Q  there  will  be  atleaat  OM  mora  wi*- 
tion  mm  one  sign  to  another,  dnu  dtaM  il  ia  P  aad 
Q.  Again,  in  the  polynone  P+Q,  there  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  same  sign,  in  passing  from  P  to 
Q ;  because  tlie  \att  term  of  P  is  supposed  to  have 
the  same  sign  with  tbe  first  term  of  Q.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  the  last  term  of  {x — a)  P  has  a  contrary 
sign  to  the  last  term  of  P;  and  the  nrst  term  of  (< — 
a  \Q,  the  same  sign  with  the  first  term  of  Q,  it  folhiws 
thaCt  in  the  poiynome  (;p-^)P-f.(x.— «)Q,  there  will 
be  a  Yariation  from  one  sign  to  another,  in  passing 
frnni  (.r — a)i'  to  [x — Therefore,  on  the  whole, 
there  will  be  at  least  three  variations  from  one  sign 
to  another  in  (r — a)P-f-(j-— o)Q,  more  than  there 
is  in  P-f  Q:  Conaequently,  by  the  last  proposition, 
the  nuBlmr  of  all  the  raoi«  of  ilie  proposed  aqoMioii 
aanst  be  at  least  two  less  than  lUdunmaioM. 
Komibtr  of  8.  An  important  inquiry  is,  to  ihtd  how  many  roots, 
Kssl  Boms  ifiat  ii,  real  roots,  there  are  in  any  proposed  equa- 
DUi nqaa.  ii^i^^  Mueh  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but 
not  very  successfully.  No  general  method  has  been 
found  that  is  practically  useful.  Many  criteria  have 
been  eontrircd,  by  aseans  of  which  wa  can  certainly 
diaeorcr  that  roata are  wanting  ia  an  aquationt  ai- 
'  thoagh  we  eaimot  Infer  die  ezistRiee  of  the  roots 
when  the  ?ame  criteria  fail.  But  prci;  vnlue  cannot 
be  attached  to  such  rules  ;  since  they  art;  neither  suf- 
ficient ^  I  ^  ill  practice,  norhomnachteadaocyto 
throw  light  on  the  theory. 
Waiil^  fies^  and  nearly  about  the  same  time  La>< 

Cge,  propoaad  a  asetiiod  which  is  auocessfal  in 
np  the  oonilitbnB  neoeasaiy  in  order  dwt  an 
equation  have  as  many  roots  as  it  has  dimensions ; 
and  which,  in  all  cases,  points  nut  a  limit  that  the 
nundjer  of  the  roots  cannot  exceed.  Tlii«  is  ertcct- 
cd  by  an  auxiliary  equation,  and  merely  by  the  signa 
of  its  coefiScients,  without  requiring  the  OOflqpatansa 
of  any  of  its  roots.  This  procedure  answers  wtrj 
well  for  equations  of  tlie  third  and  fourth  degrees; 
and  it  has  errn  been  extended  by  Waring  to  those  of 
the  fillh  degree  ;  but,  in  this  last  case,  the  calcula- 
tion is  very  long,  and  would  be  alto^'tther  impracti- 
cable in  the  higher  orders  of  equations.  It  it  also 
not  a  little  probable  that  this  rule  employs  more  con- 
ditions than  we  absolutely  necessary  for  detenainiag 
the  point  in  question ;  there  being  great  reason  CO 
think  that  aosne  of  tbsiot  aia  ia»pli«l  u  the  rest,  and 
are  dedoeible  fitMn  them.  The  method  here  alluded 
10  depends  upon  the  !liriirv  mT  trinomial  J  viM  r.-.; 
and,  as  it  is  much  referred  to  by  algebraists  ot  the 
present  day,  we  shall,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
article,  brietiy  explain  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
Ibunded. 

Thara  ia  ako  another  way  of  finding  tbe  number 
af  real  roots  b  an  equation,  which  ia  genoal  for  all 
^fdan^  asA  iMHiNa  iba  aalaiian  af  awh  aw 


only  as  arc  of  lower  dimensions  than  the  one  pro* 
posed.  As  to  practical  utility,  indeed,  this  method 
la  of  little  avail  in  eqoatiana  fmag  the  ihiid  and 
{burth  degrees,  or,  at  most,  the  fifth  degree ;  btit  k 
IF,  nevertheless,  not  wilbout  interest ;  !)oth  fu  caa  e 
it  if  founded  on  the  principles  emential  to  il.c  iii- 
quiry,  and  because  it  leads  to  sonu  i  i  m  i  troperiies. 
Algebraists  differ  from  one  another  in  their  exposi- 
tion of  this  method.  Soma  deivse  it  from  the  theory 
of  Hanriot,  aaueljrj  that  ewy  ratianal  po^nome  » 
llie  prodnct  of  aa  insny  bfaionial  ibetava  as  It  has  dS» 
mensioiu ;  in  which  manner  of  proceeding  the  impos. 
sible  roots  are  the  occasion  of  uncertainty  em- 
barrassnient.  Others,  again,  deduce  it  from  the  va- 
riations of  magnitude  which  a  rational  poljmome  un- 
dergoes when  the  unknown  quantity  ie  made  to  pass 
tbroojgib  all  possible  degrees  of  iocreasina  and  de- 
creasing, "nits  latt  mode  of  mvestkamn  aeeoM 
greatly  to  deserve  the  prefierenee,  bemg  in  reality 
the  only  one  that  is  entnvly  unexceptionable,  and 
requires  no  principles  foreign  to  the  research. 

Suppose  an  equation,  j-"-|-Ax"~"*.J.Bji*~^  . . . . . 
-|-Mar-f-N=o,  which  we  may  denote  hjjii*)sat 
substitute  X — I  ill  place  of  jti  and  put 

X=/(*)=^+Ax»--»  +Mx+N, 

X'=iM^*-f-(«— 1)Ax»-*-|-(h— 2)Er^. . .  -f-M. 


■1    n—2  , 
I        -f-  «- 


-I 


-Ar"-^  &c.  &c. 


•2  '  2 

then  the  function  /\je~^)  will  be  transformed  into 

X— X' .  i  ^X"        .  i*+  *c 

If  we  use  the  notation  of  tlic  ditfcrentiai  calculu?, 
the  same  transformation  will  be  clius  represented. 


/('> 


rfx« 


which  has  the  advantage  of  poiotliw  oat  nt  what 
manner  tlia  sevaral  functions^  X\  *e,  are  dsti- 
vcd  from  oncanolbar,  and  htm  tbe  fiiat  Ibnotion  Z, 

or/(j). 

Li  t  «,  j5,  y  ,  &c.  denote  the  real  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion X=:o,  or  J\x)zs:o,  arranged  according  to  the  or- 
der of  their  magnitude,  that  is,  a  greater  than  $,  $ 
greater  than  /,  and  so  on.  In  like  mminer,  «hser« 
vkg  the  s«na  order  of  ananganMnt,  let  af»  Pt,  /, 


ftc  represent  the  roots  of  X'sae^  or  ^^^^=0 :  and 

for  the  sak,c  of  simplicity,  suppose  that  the  equation 
X'=o  has  no  equal  roots. 

The  relation*,  which  the  variations  of  the  poiy- 
nome X  bear  to  the  variations  of  x,  depend  upon  the 
fwKtions  X',  X",  &c.  and  principally  upon  tbe  first 
of  these.  If  X'  be  positive,  \  will  dectaasa  aa  «  d» 
creases ;  if  X'  be  negative*  X  will  increase  aa  •  de- 
creases: and  if  X'  pass  ften  being  positiva  to  ha- 
come  negative,  or  the  contrary,  then  jr  continuing  to 
decrea*c,  X  will  change  from  decreasing  to  increas- 
il^,  ©r  the  contrary;  thit  is  it  wii;  Lit'iin  o  mini- 
mum or  a  maximum  value.  What  is  here  said  is  the 
foundation  of  the  method  Uught  in  the  .differential 
calculus,  ftr  flmUng  the  naxfana  and  midaw  af  al- 
gebraic qiiantUfll. 

Natr,  when  *  baa  a  valua  giaat  cnoagbi  Um  paly^ 
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»•  notne  X'  will  have  the  tune  sign  w  ith  it?  firct  term, 
that  is,  it  will  be  positive;  and  it  will  continue  (losi- 
tivc  80  long  as  j-  is  prcatt-r  than  a',  the  r;ri  it.  st  root 
9f  the  equation  X'—o;  after  which  it  will  bcconis 
Mgaiiiu  Haocc,  while  x  decream  to  the  limit  tf, 
llw  pol7MM/(jr),  which  ia  poaitiw  wheo  ;r  ia  aidU 
e^ljr  fca^  will  ooBdaailfy  decfeiM;  and  when 
'=5«'»/(')  will  pMaftom  decreatitic:  ui  incrrriKinir, 
or  it  will  have  a  minimam  value.  Now,  il  tlub  uvim- 
aaum  /"(o')  be  positive,  /|.r)  has  not  decreased  to 
zero,  and  the  given  equation  will  have  no  root  greater 
than  or'.  If  f(a')=o,  then,  because  the  two  equa- 
tions, X=9  and  X'=o,  talw  ptac*  at  the  mac  tine, 
the  given  aquatioo  will  bmm  Um  raoCa  equtl  to 
(Sect.  6.)  Laatlj,  >f/lO  ^  negative,  the  poly* 
Bome  f{x)  has  decreased  from  being  positive  to  be 
ni  iaiivc;  and  therefore  it  has  pasted  through  rero, 
and  the  given  equation  will  have  one  root,  viz.  a 
greater  th.in  a'. 

Aa  X  continuc4  to  decrease  from  a'  to  /9',  the  po- 
lymme  X'  being  negative,  f(x)  will  oontinnilly  in- 
cnuo.  At  tho  linit  «=  |8',  X'  is  firat  equal  to  sera, 
Md  thoB  boewiMa  pooitivo ;  and  /(x)  will  tberefove 
dUBIge  from  increaiintf  to  ciecreasing,  or  will  attain 
a  maximum  value.  If  this  maximum /(s')  be  nepa- 
tivc,  llic  pnlynomc  J'{x)  has  not  increased  to  zero, 
and  the  given  equation  will  have  no  root  between  a' 
and  :  if  /  (3')=o,  it  will  have  two  roofs  equal  to 
and  if/QS')  be  positive, /(x),  in  increasing  (ran 
the  negative  qvtmtitjJXei')  to  the  positive  quantity 

most  have  passed  throtigh  zero,  ami  the  i;iven 

equation  will  have  one  root,  viz.  ;i.  httivcci  a' 
and 

In  like  manner,  jr  continuing  to  decrease  from  g' 
to  /,  the  pol/nome/{jf)  will  decrease  from  the  maxi- 
mum/(u')  to  the  miaiminn  /•(*'):  it /if)  b*  poai. 
tive.  the  proposed  equation  will  Imm  no  root  between 
a'  and  /  :  if  fXy)=o,  it  wilt  have  two  rooto  equal  to 
y^;  and  if  /(■/')  be  negative,  it  will  have  one  root, 
»ia.  y,  between  the  limit*  B'  and  ;/. 

As  the  function  /':  r)  mu»t  become  a  minimum  or 
a  maximum,  or  luuft  (lusti  from  decreasing  to  increas- 
ing, or  the  contrary,  between  every  two  contiguous 
noM  of  the  equation  yT[*)=o/  "nd  as  the  IhniU 
wheea  the  nhaogei  take  place  ara  deiermioed  by  the 
Mola  oTtfao  oqnalioo  X'=o  i  it  Mlowa  diat  there  must 
be  at  least  on*  root  of  this  last  equation  between 
every  two  contiguous  rooU  of  the  fir«t.  Hence  the 
equation /(4r)z=o  cannot  have  as  many  rciots  as  ili- 
nicnsions,  unless  the  equation  X'=:o  likewise  have  as 
many  roou  as  dimensiofu ;  and,  in  general,  wo  have 
this  rule,  which  detemioat  a  limit  that  the  number 
of  the  roou  of  an  eqaaHon  oamiot  surpass,  although 
It  may  fall  short  of  It  t  "The  roots  of  an  (  (ination 
/(*)=o  cannot  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  equa- 


tion 


^^A=o.  by  mora  dian one* 

But  if  we  on  ind  the  raoUoftbc  equation  X':  , 

which  » thngfB  ana  iagnt  lower  than  tho  prapoaad 

equation,  we  can  thence  discover  exactly  bow  the 
number  and  the  limiu  of  the  root.<  of  this  lust.  For 
«'i  fi\Y,  Ac.  be  substituted  in  the  polynome^l^j;), 
MM  lat  the  results  be  arranged  in  order,  vtl* 

—    +    —  + 


if  these  quantities  are  alternately  negative  and  ^att* 
tive  ;  the  tirst,  third,  fifth,  &c.  which  are  all  minima,' 
having  the  sign  minus  ;  and  the  secnad,  i'oiirtli,  &c. 
which  are  all  maxima,  having  the  tign  pliu ;  tiien  the 
proposed  equation  /(jr)=o  will  have  just  one  root 
mora  than  the  eauatioo  X'=o.  When  some  of  the 
COodhfoBS  fhO,  tna  raota  of  the  proposed  equation 
will  fall  short  of  the  number  specified.  If  one  maxi- 
mum have  the  sign  minu*,  or  one  niiniiTium  the  sign 
plus,  two  roots  will  be  wanting  in  the  [irojiosed  (  (jua- 
tion :  and,  in  general,  a£  many  roots  will  disappear, 
as  there  are  consecutive  minima  and  maxima  that 
have  the  same  sign  dedocting  one;  unleaa  theBH> 
nfana  and  naxima  precede  thogreatoK  root,  or  oohm 
aikar  the  least  root,  in  which  cases  there  wiU  be  «• 
nwny  roots  wanting  as  there  are  minima  and  maxima 
that  have  the  same  sign. 

Since  the  series  of  function>i,  X,  X',  X",  &-c.  are 
derived  similarly  from  one  another,  we  may  prove,  aa 
has  been  done  with  respect  to  the  two  first,  that  the 
roots  of  any  one  are  contained  between  the  roots 
of  that  wliioh  ibllom  it.  Heno^  if  the  given 
equation  have  aa  many  roota  •■  dlianiitiiii.  every 
equation  in  the  i-cries  will  lihvwiau  hcve  as  many 
rootjs  as  dimen.<iions ;  and  if  there  be  roota  wanting 
in  any  one,  there  will  be  at  least  as  many  * 
every  equation  preceding  it  in  tlie  series. 

The  connected  equations  necessarily  ten 
ona  of  ^  fiat  degne^  which  jprae  a  unit 
Aa  two  roota  of  tM  qoadialie  uiimadiataly  baferaitt 
in  like  manner,  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  the  li- 
mits of  the  roou  of  the  cubic  preceding  it ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  by  going  through  all  the  successive 
equations,  we  bhall  finally  arrive  at  the  limits  of  the 
roota  of  the  proposed  equation.  This  process  has 
been  called  La  MetAode  da  Caaeadui  but  the 
length  of  tiwcaloalationa  render  it  uadeu  in  practioa. 

The  procedwe  exphined  above  would  enable  utto 
find  the  number  of  roou  in  an  equation  of  any  order, 
if  we  were  in  possession  of  rules  for  solving  cquatiotis 
of  the  inferior  degrees.  For  want  of  cucli  rules,  the 
practical  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  it  is 
very  limited.  Mathematicians  have,  therefore,  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  determine  the  point  in  question 
in  a  way  that  ahoold  not  require  no  reaolntion  of 
equations.  They  have  loitght  to  investigate  rattonal 
functions  of  ti.e  cot  flicient*,  which,  by  means  of  the 
signs  they  are  afti  ctctl  with  in  every  particular  case, 
might  indicate  the  number  of  roots  the  equation 
possesses.  Of  this  nature  is  the  method  which  Du 
Gua  has  given  in  the  Mm»brt»  de  Paris,  1741,  for 
finding  tba  conditioBa  naeaNary  ht  aadar  that  an 
equation  have  aa  many  roota  ai  dimenaioBa.  By  a 
process  analogous  to  that  of  Du  Gua,  M.  Cauchy, 
in  an  excellent  Memoir,  published  in  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  Journul  de  tEcole  Polt/tecknique,  has 
shown  not  only  that  the  total  number  of  the  rcote 
may*  in  every  case,  be  discovered,  but  IQmwiaa,  tiiat 
the  BiunbcfB  of  tho  positive  and  negative  iwNa  mar 
be  aeparatdy  aaeertmned.  The  prmciploa  of  bau 
these  methods  are  to  be  found  in  tne  theory  explain* 
ed  above  ;  but,  as  many  considerations  of  some  intri« 
cacy  are  involved  in  them,  a  particular  account  of 
them  would  exceed  the  iimiu  of  thia  article* 
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In  what  ROM  hcfdrc,  wclmrc  suppiMed  that  all  the 
root!  of  the  equation  X'—o  are  unequal  ;  and,  in  order 
to  compU-tc  lilt'  llifory,  it  rtniiiint>  to  notice  the  con- 
•equences  that  follow  when  the  case  it  otherwite. 

Sappow,  dkflB,  that  X'=(*— X)'xQt  Aad,  In  the 
fint  place,  if  X  be  a  root  of  the  equation  /{x)-=io, 
there  will,  in  reality,  be  no  exception  to  the  general 
CODdiuioii  J  because,  in  this  cose,  it  is  known  tliat 

thepobBOiMy(«)  wiU  be  lUnubla  b;  (s—x)***- 
(8eot.6.)   New,  th*  caw  joM  nwtttlaMMd  being  aet 
aside,  if  i  be  an  even  number,  the  polynome  X',  or 

(«— X)j.Q,  will  be  e<|ual  to  zero  when  x=a;  but  it 
win  not  clMllge  its  sign  when  x,  from  being  less, 
oooaet  to  be  greater  then  X.  Bence  the  polynoaie 
fix)  will  aeitber  eiteia  ■  maiimiB  aor  •  uiniaMini 
value  at  the  sane  linitt  aad  it  will  have  no  root, 
either  between  X  and  the  next  greater  root  of  the 
e(|uation  X'=o,  or  bctwct  n  >  and  tin-  next  '(\vs  root 
ot  the  same  equation.  It  appears,  therclbre,  that, 
when  i  is  even,  the  number  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion y(x)=o,  and  their  limiu,  will  depend  entireljr 
■pOD  the  eqaatkm  Qso.  Again,  when  i  b  an  OM 
aaoaber,  the  poljoem  X'  will  be  equal  to  aero 
tiAea  r=-^  and  it  will  lilnewiie  change  its  sign  when 
sii  taken  on  contrary  sidi  s  of  that  limit :  Cnnsc- 
qtiently,  when  jr=.A,  the  polynome  /"(j)  will  be  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum  ;  and  the  nature  of  its  roots 
win  depend  upon  the  equation  (x — X)Q=ao.  It  is 
Ofidmt  that  we  may  extend  the  same  coodiHioini  te 
anjr  two  adjacent  equations  in  the  series, 

X=0,  X'=0,  X'SSO,  X"'=:0, 

provided  the  one  » liich  stands  lower  in  the  scries  is 

reducible  to  tlie  fi»rm  (or — x)'Q;  and  tliat  x — X  is 
not  a  common  divisor  of  both.  We  may  likewise 
draw  tbis  general  inlitrenoe  ftnm  the  princ^ilca  tbat 
ham  been  explained,  vis.  in  the  seiies  of  eoa> 
aeeted  equations,  any  one  be  found  which  isdivisible 

by(*^X)'''*,  or  (x— X)*'*\  at  the  same  time  that 
S^X  is  not  a  divisor  of  the  equation  immediately 
piaoedi^g,  th«re  wOl  be  at  least  Si  roots  wantiag  in 
this  last  equatioo,  and  in  all  ^  stand  balbra  fi  fai 

Ae  series. 

The  following  not  iuclegant  proposition  is  a  eon- 
sequence  of  what  has  just  bt'on  proved  :  "  The 
Buiuber  of  the  roou  of  an  equation  of  n  dimensions, 
in  which  Si  or  Si*f  l«  consecutive  terai%  are  waat- 
Iba  cannot  be  grnter  thaa 

Xet  the  eqomoa  be  ryeteateJ  by 

P+Q=at 

supposing  that  it,  or  Si+l  terms,  are  wanting  between 
P  and  Q.  Therefore,  if  the  first  term  of  Q  contain  x". 
the  last  term  of  P  wUl  contain or  x"»+«+«- 
New,  in  the  eaiict  af  eoaationB,  we  sh«U  at  length 
arrive  at  one  fnm  wbten  dl  the  quantities  of  Q  are 
exterminated  ;  which  equation,  if  wc  use  the  no- 
tation of  tite  Differential  Calculus,  is  equivalent  to 


■m  +  1 1 


+  1 


u  not  divisible  by  x,  it  follows  from  wliat  hat  been 
shown,  tliat  there  win  be  at  least  St  roots  wanting  in 
this  last  equation,  and  in  all  those  that  stand  benwe 
it ;  consequently,  the  proposed  equation  caanot  have 
more  than  n — si  roots. 

From  this  we  learn,  that  it  is  not  always  possible, 
at  least  by  any  operations  with  real  quantities,  to 
transform  an  njuation  into  another  in  which  any 
proposed  number  of  the  intermediate  terms  shaU  be 
wantios.  For  tiie  teraiB  to  be  taken  away  mu  be 
soeh,  uat  the  transfctased  equation  coold  iA>t  liefa 
the  same  number  of  real  roots  as  the  one  given ;  but 
it  is  impossible,  without  introducing  imaginary  quan- 
tities, to  transform  an  equation  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  real  roots  into  another  with  a  different  cum- 
ber of  such  roots. 

9.  In  what  goes  before,  we  have  sought  for  the 
roou  and  biiHNmal  dMsors  ia  the  nature  M  the  polT« 
aome.  We  are  mam  la  take  an  inverted  view  of  the 
subject,  and  to  consider  a  rational  polynome  as  pro- 
duced by  the  continued  rnultiplication  of  as  many 
binomial  factors  as  it  has  dimensions  ;  from  which 
sULirce  there  arises  an  interesting  set  of  properties. 

If  we  take  the  words,  root  and  binomial  factor, 
strictly  in  the  sense  in  which  wc  have  hitherto  used 
them,  and  as  denoting  real  quantities  only,  aotbiiy  is 
more  oertdn  than  that  all  polynomes  csanet  be  ga> 
ncrated  by  binomial  factors.  But  it  will  aAerwardi 
be  proved,  that  every  rational  polynome  can  be  coos- 
pletely  exhausted  by  binomial  and  trinotuial  divisors ; 
and  if  we  admit  the  resolution  of  every  trinomial  di- 
visor into  two  imaginary  factors,  we  shall  arrive, 
with  all  the  rigonr  of  wUch  the  investigatioQ  is  ca> 
paUe,  at  the  geacaiB  ef  eqaattoas  supposed  by  Rar<> 
riot,  which  represents  them  as  entirely  composed  of 
binomial  factors,  possible  or  impossible.  Besides,  in 
cxtemling  to  all  cquatioas  the  conclusions  obtained 
from  the  manner  of  generating  them,  it  ma^  be  ob- 
served, Aat  properties  so  oibtaiaed,  beu^  nhi- 
mataly  Bipassad  ia  fiuKiiaat  ef  the 
froas  adtiea  the  fooia  aad  gsneraihig  frcten  have 
disappeared,  are  in  a  manner  independent  of  the 
method  of  investigation.  Such  b  the  structure  of  the 
language  of  algebra,  that  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
leads,  although  deduced  by  reasoning  from  a  hypo- 
thesis not  strictly  general,  are  nevertheless  true  in 
ail  cases,  when  they  are  fiaall|y  disengaged  firom  what 
ia  MCidlar  ia  the  naly^ 

Dl^ose  a  polynome,  as 

.•_A<'>x^>-|-AWx»-»  . . .  ±A<"-'>xIF  A<">, 
which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  a 


and  it  is  divisible  by  x'",  or  x""*"  * :  And,  ai 
immediately  preceding  it  in_tbe  series,  via. 


(x— «)  .  (x— i8)(x— 7')(x— 3)  *c. : 

then,  by  actually  multiplying  the  &ctors,  and  equat- 
ing the  like  tCfaiB  af  CM  aq^Maal 
alMll  get 
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HoDoe,  it  appean  dMt  the  aodiriwf  of  the  m* 

ooiid  Mm  «f  tlw  jfOfaam^  «r— A<^»  Ii  «qiMl  to 
tbeincf  tD  the  roou  with  dMir  igjgH^diiinfil; 

the  cocfficien;  of  the  third  term,  or  -f-  A^^\  to  thp  <;i!tn 
of  aii  Uie  products  of  every  t«ro  roou  ;  the  cotliicient 
of  the  fourth  term,  or  — A^^',  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
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•   Again,  multiplj 
ef  "'i     "    Ac*|  tttB 


bj«' 


•wl  Eqiutioiu. 


and  subtracting  aittmiJulf,  we  get 


pfoduell  of  every  three  roots  with  their  sisns  changed, 
wmA  M»  on,  the  agna  of  the  rooubdpgafin9tdi«ih|- 
«d  in  the  pcoducts  of  en  odd  number;  enn,  AnI^, 
the  lest  term  is  tbe  product  of  all  the  roots  with 
their  signs  changed  or  not,  according  as  their  num« 
ber  5s  odd  or  even. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  ultimate  product  of  the  bi* 
noraial  factors  will  always  be  the  same,  in  whaterer 
order  tbejr  are  moltipiied ;  and  hence  the  coeffidcnta 
of  the  pe^yneiBe  will  consist  of  the  saaw  pradncte, 
fcowewr  the  nwt*  be  huerdbeoged  eoioBg  one  en- 
other.  ExpreMleoeofAektod  just  mentioned,  which 
have  con£tantty  the  same  value,  whatever  chang'e  is 
made  in  the  order  of  the  quantities  they  contain,  are 
called  invarmltle  functions  and  syinmrtrical  June* 
iions.  'i'he  co^cieots  of  an  equation  are  the 
most  aimple  symmetrical  AiDctions  of  the  roots,  from 
which  ii  nej  be  nanbcd,  on  the  ooo  beod,  to  d^ 
daoeettoAerfinwaeMoftltofitokhid,  end,  en  (he 
other,  to  go  beck  to  tbe  roots  themselves.  Most  in< 
quiries  relating  to  equations  are  connected  with  one 
or  other  of  these  two  problems;  of  wlncfi  iI  l  first, 
like  most  direct  methoos,  is  attended  w  ith  little  dif< 
ficulty,  and  has  been  coropteteiy  solved ;  while  tbe 
Other,  past  equations  of  tbe  fourth  degree,  has  elud* 
cd  all  the  attempts  of  algebraists. 

After  the  coeScienitt  of  the  polyoome,  the  next 
moat  simple  syirnnetrkel  Anctloos  of  the  rooM  are    dhneoaieM  of  tfl  the  roele  «,  0,  h,  &c.  except  Ae 
tlie  sums  of  the  squares,  cubes,  &c.    In  tbe  univcr- 
uil  arithmetic  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  very  elegant 
rule  is  given  for  computing  the  sum  of  any  pro|>oaed 
powers  of  the  roots ;  and  as  this  rule  is  e  fu  ^ 
peJnt  in  the  theory  of  equatioaa,  we 
eneeteiy  inteatigBtioo  of  it. 

or  the  binenU  ftetere  befirn  eel  dewm  let  the 
first  x—a  be  left  out,  and,  hawiif  aultiplkd  the  tHt 
together,  let  the  product  be, 


in  which  expresaion  f  ^  is  the  sum  of  all  the  pro« 
dneie  of  r  diewiioae  of  die  Rwte  A  4  kev- 
faff  out  the  first «. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  leeve  euit  the  fifcier  i 
sod  multiplj  eH  die  I 

shall  get 

/f_A^*>3'^'+A<*>0'" 

the  symbol  <f^^  being  tbe  sura  of  the  products  of  r 

iQaMnioae  of  ell  tte  raeli  «,  %  ^  exc^  Ae  ee- 
oowlf. 

Aaif,  IT  we  next  leeve  out  dM  Ihctor  »^y,  end 
follow  a  like  procedore^'we  eheD  get 

^-a(»>./-'+A*«>./-*  ....  ±A<^'>.yq= 
where  p  ^'^  represents  the  sum  of  tbe  products  of  r 


in  wMch  expveHion  fl^^^ie  the  eum  of  ill  dw  loott 
A  r, «,  Ae.  eKcept  the  fint  •  I      b  the  eem  ef  the 

prod  icti  of  ever)' two  of  them,  and  so  on.  Now, 
multiply  by  x— a,  and  the  product  will  be  equif  alent 
to  the  gjven  pdjaone:  hwee  we  gel 

A<'>=«+f<'> 

A<'^=«.f<'>+f«> 


A<^a 


third  _ 

11  we  proceed  ^uxiilarly  till  every  one  of  then  fac 
tors  is  left  out  in  iix  Inn,  end  then  sdd  ell  theie* 
Bults,  we  shall  get 

S^-.A<*>S,_,+A<*>S,__,  ....±A<'-'>S^  . 
q:«A<^>=:q={/>+,'«+;^'>+.-c.}. 
in  which  ospreaaioB     is  written  for  the  sum  of  the 
r  powers  of  the  roots ;  S,^,  fbr  the  eum  of  tbe 

(rwi)  powers,  and  lo  on* 

Every  ftudnux  in  ssj  one  ef  the  sggr^te 

qeentUics,  f*'^,  f      f*^,  &C.,  h  found  in  A*^, 

vhidi  ia  the  anm  of  the  prodiwu  of  r  diaaen< 
eieee  of  eD  the  loota:  end,  beneOk  U  it  eeay  to 

peicnve  that  the  sum  of  all  die  Iggregates  must 

be  a  muhlplc  of  a''^^  T.ikc  any  product  ir^  A^""'  • 
then  that  product  will  not  be  contained  in  r  of  the 

qnnntltiee  f^,  f  ^,  p  ^,  &c;  because,  in  so  many 
of  Iheto,  em  or  other  of  tbe  lettm  of  the  product 
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Eqiuikna.  will  be  waotiflf  |  bot  the  uflM  ptOdlMt  iriU  hft  C0O« 

thi«i,  iMCMm»  b       me  of  iteMb  in  tiM  IslMn  <ir 

the  ptodnokiiiDte  contained.  Smypradvekin 

ia,  tberefore,  repeated  n — r  tbset  io  At  i 


Of  dm 


I  thw  mhie  in  tlw  funnaln  obtwiwd  abows^ 

and,  after  traMpodog  and  eancdliag  kA^,  which 

appeers  with  contrary  sIgM,  we  ifanll  get 

S,-A<'>S^,+A^'^S,_, 

Thb  la  die  rule  «t  Sir  Imhw  Ntwlon,  and  conuint 
all  hi  p  r  I  ruUr  formuUe,  as  wiU  icadUy  affcar  by 
putting  1,     3,  &c.  successively  forr. 

Tlie  preceding  formula  will  enable  us  to  compute, 
in  succeuion,  the  sums  of  all  the  positive  powers  of 
the  roott,  both  when  r  it  less,  and  when  it  is  greater 
than  tha  diaMoiioas  of  tha  wioBtwD.  But,  in  apply- 
bif  the  Ibrarala  ia  tha  lattar  caK,  wa^mtnt  ob>^rve 
that  all  tl  e  coefficients  of  the  polyooma  after  A""* 
are  wanlmg,  or  equai  to  nothing. 

If,  in  the  6iit  «t«p  of  tha  pncading  investigation, 

W9  taha  tha  coaAcienu  that  follow  A^\  va  aliaU  get 

A<'+»>=«.f<'->+:<''+'^ 
A^+«>=a.^''+»>+p<^+2> 


A^'=«.f^»-»>j 
And,  by  first  dividing  by  a,  «*,  «*,  &c.  in  order,  and 

ttv»  aubtiacting  and  addiag  altanalaiy*  ana  alMdl  «b- 
tabi 


«  a*  a* 

In  a  siouJar  manner,  we  get 
A****     ^Ir+f)  A**"*'^ 


0 


3' 


'(r) 


Thmtm,  by  addlagall  ibcM  ftrmdai,  and  i 

tuting  for  the  sum  of      p*'>.  Arc.  iba  «alna  of  it  al. 

ready  found,  we  shall  finally  obtain 

A<'+'>S_,-a('+*>S_2  +  A<'+'>8_^&c 

=(»-r)At'>, 
tha  qrinbols  S_),  S_2,  &c.  being  put  for  tlui  6ums 

«^  the  native  powers  of  the  rooto  accordbg  to  the 
tediflto  andenmttea.  This  fonnula  will  enable  us 
to  compaia  the  aana  of  die  aegstivc  powers  of  the 
roots. 

If,  ia  the  fonnula  for  Uie  suuu  ai  llie  positive 
M 


powem  of  tlic  root!,  we  BiakamMoaHeilyflviBl  to  K' -  ^ 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  we  shall  gat 

A<'>=S»  , 
— 8A«=!— A«>S»  +  S. 

9A<»=A«>8,~A^*>B,+8, 
— ♦AWas-A<">8,+ aWs,-A<*>8,  +8* 

Ae> 

MidfiwBlhii«nloain  that  tha  iiaaalhieaSj.  S„  Ss. 

&c.  may  be  found  by  mean*  of  this  expreseioo,  vis. 

A<'>-g  At»>s  +  3  A<»)s*. ..  ± A<">«— _V  ._  g 

i_A^O,^A^*V...±AWg-     7  »■*■ 
S,  .1+8,  *c. 
for  if  we  multiply  the  kcriee  ouUie  right-Land  side  of 
the  sign  of  equniiiy,  by  the  denominator  of  tiie  lrac>. 
tioo  on  the  otiier  &i<le,  and  tlien  equate  the  coefficieota 
of  the  product  to  tha  Idte  coefficiaiMa  of  tha  Bi 
tor;  we  shall  obtain  the  very  flMWOla 

U*mce  the  Mima  of  theMMmia  af  tha  looia  <   

ed  in  tenaa  of  tha  coalldaBti  of  tha  polyooM^  will 
be  found  by  develophig  tha  fraction  in  a  scries.  In 
effecting  the  developement  dll&rent  anaJyticaJ  me- 
tiiods  may  be  followed  ;  and  the  quautitiei  souglit  will 
Uius  be  obtained  hy  diit'ercut  rules,  or  exiii^ited  in 
cxpremiions  ul  diflcrent  lurniii,  hueh  as  those  given  by 
Waring,  Vandenaoode,  Euler,  and  La  firanaa 

And  hi  lUia  aMnaar  iC  hi  tha  temk  ftTthe  IMM 
of  the  oegativa  powan  af  Aa  faai%  «•  adtn  r  anor 
canMvdy  equal  to  a— I,  n-^,  a-^  Ao.  ««  ataU 
gat 

^2A<»--*>=-A^— '>t}_,  +  .V<">S_, 

a(-^)S_,_a*  '^i>S_,+  A<"^S^ 

^A^— *>=~A<— '>S_,+A^— *^S_, 

-A^— '>S_^-*-A<">S_4, 
Ae. 

flaa  which  it  appeara  that  die  rriuea  of  aB  tha 
quantities  S_j,  S_^,  wSI  bo  obMincd  by 

means  of  this  ezpresaion,  vitc 
aC— 0— gA<*-'>g-t-3  A<"-^>»'—  Ac  g 
AW-A<^^»\+A^-*iii»-*c  ^' 

Tivo  iif  ijij^iiliT'f  :  only  can  enter  into  any 

rauooii  auJ  i^njft.cun-ai  lanction  of  the  roots  of  an 
equation ;  and  tliese  arc,  the  sums  of  the  Uke  pow- 
ers of  the  rooia,  and  the  sun*  of  aucb  prodtKHa  um, 
J^/  &c  wUeh  ofiM  fton  MnUllytaf  difaant 

powers  of  the  rooU,  two  and  two,  three  and  three, 
&C.  We  ahall  now  ahait^  patot  out  io  what  man- 
ner tha  latter  eaae  are  dediiced  from  the  sums  of 
the  like  powere,  for  the  compatMM»  «f  whicb  mlea 
have  already  been  given ;  by  which  Maam  wa  diail 
be  crmbled  tri  HmJ  the  value  of  any] 
tion  of  the  kind  above  mentioned. 
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B^wtte    Let  it  bt  i«qtnr«d  to  ftod  the  iiaa  of  tli  the  po. 

ducts,  «uch  as  (1*3*',  that  arise  from"  combiniDg  two 
powcn  of  tbe  roots  in  all  poasible  ways ;  whicb  <tuni 

may  be  denoted  by  the  sjrmbol  S.*'^' .   Now  it  is 
efideot  tbal  Hm  prodiKl^  SjX  Sf,      cootalo  two 
mlj,  MDpeljr*  fomm  of  tbe  rooii, 
]  J  the  fvoduete  of  wUcb  Cho  «wi  ie 

MMg)U;  therefore 

r.a'p'''=S,xK.,— Si  +  |.. 

Next  let  it  be  required  to  And         ^'  ,  or  tbe 
Mini  of  oil  the  (codueM  of  three  pouve  of  the  fooc 
I3i^%8f^i  cooUin  three  sorU  of  terms, 


mch  as  a'"^^,  ant 


n  rim  civ,  product*. 


i      P  and  a  ^  in 


which  two  roou  ooljr  are  conbiaed,  and  the  pro. 
I  of  which  the  wm  li  fe^piifed  t  tberefiHo 


but,  according  to  the  last  case, 


extensive  use  in  every  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  Kqiwuons. 
equations.  Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  form  an  cqua*'' 
don,  the  roou  of  which  41011  be  any  combinations 
of  die  roots  of  a  ohren  equation ;  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  coeflciente  or  tfic  erjuatioo  sought  will  be  sym- 
metrical  functions  of  the  roois  i>f  t)ic  given  equa- 
tion :  and  hence  they  may  be  found,  by  calculating 
these  functions  io  tanos  of  tbo  ooAEoiente  of  the 
given  equation. 

The  theory  of  symmetrical  functions  is  also  of  aw 
in  approximating  to  the  roots  of  numerical  eqaa* 
tions.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  seems  to  have  had  thk  ap> 
piicatkw  ia  view,  in  giviog  bit  rule  for  computing 
the  niiiia  of  die  Cke  powers  of  the  roots.  He  ob< 
serves,  that  the  powers  of  a  great  number  increase 
in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  mme  powers  of  less 
numliers  ;  and  hence,  the  '2r  '^  power  of  the  greatest 
root  01  an  equation  will  approach  nearer  to  the  sum 
of  the  2r'''  powers  of  all  the  roots,  a«  r  io  greater* 
Wherefore,  neglecting  the  dictinetion  betwaen  pod> 
dve  and  negative  roou,  if  we  caleuliUe  S^^,  nnd  then 
extract  its  ar*""  root,  we  shall  have  an  approximation 
to  the  root  of  the  equation  greatest  in  point  of  mag* 
Bttude;  and  the  approzimatioa  will  be  ao  atttch 
more  acctirate  a*  r  ia  greater. 

Bur  there  ii  a  mora  ooaMnwnt  way  of  approxf< 
mating  to  the  greatest  and  kast  roots  of  an  cqua- 
tion«  by  means  of  symmetrical  functions.   For^  since 


— S.. 


— S. 


— Sf+rX^i 

In  like  manner,  when  four  diffurent  powers  of  tbe 
re  aiultiplicd  together,  we  get 

Xmff^^^iT  ssa-aV/xS,* 

 ^.ai"  +  i" ./ _  i , 

,«nd  we  have  only  to  apply  the  preceding  caac,  iii 
Order  to  obtain  the  expression  of  the  quantity  sought 
in  terms  of  the  sums  of  the  Hke  powers  of  the  roou. 

According  to  the  procedure  Jost  explained,  the 
case  where  any  number  of  powers  aie  nMiltipUed  to- 
gether, is  reduced  fw  Ibe  shopler  case  where  the 
powoie  nohinUed  are  one  less.  There  would  be  no 
great  diCewty  in  deducing  a  general  formula  for 
the  bUtn  when  the  products  contain  any  proi-gsed 
number  of  different  powers  ;  but  this  would  l«ad  to 
calcuhitionit  iiicotnputible  with  ilic  length  of  this  ar- 
tidc  i  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  use  of 
«m1i  a  fbrnaula  is  preferable  io  any  cases  likely  to 
ooeur  in  practice,  to  tbe  application  of  tbe  prioci* 
plea  here  iMd  down. 

The  theory  of  symmetrica]  fanctlontis  of  iheawat 

VOL.  IV.  TART  II. 


Now,  K  bein^  the  rreataie  root,  the  fiaetioB  on  the 
si|ght.haiid  side  will  approach  to  unit  when  r  is  anfi> 

fleianily  largt,  m  whidi  case  -gp^  will  be  neariy 

ecpinl  to  a.  Hence,  if  wc  compute  &  ^Tie?  oi  con- 
secotive  sums.  viz.  S^,  S,^  ,.  .S,.^  ,,  Ac;  the  values 


'r+1       +  2  "r+S 

[ — ^1  dtc. 


will  approach  noaier  and  neaier  to  (he  greatest  root 
of  the  equatibn. 

Ia  like  maaner,  if  we  take  the  sums  of  the  nega- 
tive ppwen  of  die  roots,  wc  shall  have 


from  which-it  appears  that  ^  ^  will  approximatt 

so  much  more  to  o,  the  least  root  of  the  uuuatioo, 
as  r  Is  greater. 
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.10*  Wa  proceed  next  to  coiulcler  the  tiinoaml 
dmMNt  of  a  given  polynome  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 

rererence  to  other  tn  nti  i     we  shall  begtavitll* 
short  investiraitioii  of  a  prclimioary  point. 
We  boffO  Ulb  identical  expression, 

cooaequently, 

(*?-//=(*+y)".(x_j)-; 

■ad»i|piq. 

Now,  uaiog  tfa«  letters  H  and  G  ai  the  cbaractcrit* 
tics  of  the  porticolar  fbaetkne  under  oonndeiatum, 
lot 

or,  by  expanding  the  binomial  quaatities  in  series, 

then,  by  means  of  these  notations,  ikfl 
prestion  will  be  thus  written,  viz. 

{H,(x,3^)}'-jf».{G,(xy)  }*. 

Thit  efDetioin  ii  identical }  that  is,  when  theexp 
pretttoBa  on  bodi  sidea  of  the  algn  of  equality  are  ex- 
panded in  scries  of  terms  containing  tlie  powers  nP y*, 
they  will  consist  of  the  same  quantities  with  tlie  same 
signs.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  equation  will 
Dtill  be  identical,  if  we  change  into  — y^:  for,  by 
this  change,  the  simple  quantities  of  the  developed  ex- 
pressions will  not  be  affected ;  and  no  alteiatun  wJU 
be  produced,  except  in  the  signa  of  tba  odd  povov 
of  a*,  which  will  now  be  contnir  to  whet  thev  were 
before.  We  therefore  have 

i^'+Jf')'  =  {  H^(x,_,»)  .  j  G.(x.-/)  } *: 

in  whieh  equation  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  func- 
tional exi)re8sion5  are  not,  as  in  the  former  instunce, 
susceptible  of  an  abridged  algebraic  OOUtioD,  at  leatt 
» ithout  introducing  a  new  e(|pit  but  thuy aw  1m  ex* 

hibited  in  series,  viz. 


ff'^  denote  an  arc,  depemEng,  io  a  certain  manner,  .^""^ 
not  yet  discovered,  upon  the  arc  0  and  the  iadea  m ;  ^^'^ 
then,  in  i  onif qiiimro  of  ihe  eqiieiinm  nNaiiifd  ihoni 
we  ^all  have 

r*  cos  p'">=H,(x,— ^ 

r''sinp<'^s^'(«,-^). 

Agun,  multiply  both  eidea  «f  dw  eaine  cqoatioB 
taotidbrredtobjj^-iy;  then 

but,  since  the  e^onlioD  alluded  to  is  gcneial  ftr  aH 
the  vahwa  of  n,  we  mqrwite  n^l  si  adtkw 
we  get 

therefore, by  coiD{MuriDg  the  two  values  of  (x^-f^* )*'*''• 
•  H.(*.-^«)-^«Glx,-j,«) 

nndAHll/»  hy  euhetitnthig  the  rakiea  of  the  iluw* 

t!ons  in  termi  «f  Ike  tm,  p,  weihall 

obtain 

«oe  fP"*"  *s=coe  f  cos  f sin  p  sio  f <"*=coa  (f**^-H) 
ebi  fi^'''*aeee  f  Mb  fl'^'t^  ^  eee 

Now,  if  we  maice  n  nttmMtf  Ofial  I*  1,  t, 
4jC  the  reaalta  will  be, 

&c 

and  genemlly,  p*"':=»f . 
Thns  it  apaeaii  that 


G,(,,-,«)=«-»-..^:^l^x-V+*c. 

Now  put  «3=r  c«i  ffjfssr  ain  f ,  {  and  let 

10 


>^o«eaf=R.(«^') 

or,  if  we  tehe  the<iy<Bded  eifi^pwi  e(r»»fti»- 

tion«, 

r-co«.p=,«^J2^,-V+ 

_  11—1.  Jf  3.1?  S    m  t 

»  .    3  .    ,    '  i 

J^t  „  ^nnp  w-i       n—l  .  n—i  »-o  ,  ,  - 

in  which  formulae,  x=r  cosf ,        siof . 

The  functiona  be.'e  designated  by  the  letters  H 
and  G  may  be  expneted  bjaieanB  of  the  ioHfbi* 
aiy  (rigs;  ferwehate 


EQUATIONS. 


ElJOMiOM. 


AihI,  in  the  case  of  r=\,  tUe  formula:  obtained 
above  are  ccjuivalent  to  the  expreuioos  known  in 

"  t  since  the  time  of  Dr  Moivre,  viz. 


Sin  m9 


2V— I 


But  the  mode  of  invcBtigalion  we  hare  followed  is 
rtgoroiu:  and  it  has  the  adranUgc  of  It  ading  to  the 
IrM  import  of  the  imaginary  •ign,  and  of  putting  in 
»  dear  liAt  iu  real  elect  hi  analytica!  uperutions. 
The  real  use  of  this  sign  may  be  shortly  describctl 
by  aaying  that  it  pcrfornw  for  even  and  odd  func- 
tions the  same  office  that  the  negative  sign  docs  for 
ordinary  (unctions  ;  in  other  words,  when,  by  means 
of  the  'ordinary  operations  of  analysis,  it  lias  been 
proved  thai  an  even  or  odd  function  of  an  indeter- 
minate quantity  is  CJjual  to  zero,  it  is  by  means  of 
the  impwti¥f  ^  ^  equation  is  cx- 
tfodedto  the  cm*  wbw  ^  aq^^rc  of  the  indeter- 
minate quantity  is  negative.  Evwy  fimc»i«i  «f  the 
indeterminate  quantity  *  may  be  ihw  tepreaeBttd, 

f(**)±;-»  iC"^"); 

■ndtlMMbMlMtMM  of  xj-i  in  place  of  x,  has  no. 
other  effect  than  to  change  tbe  pncediiig  exprowoo 
into  the  one  following,  vis. 

«Dd  horn  tbit  it  M  obvious,  that  the  same  operations 
wfakb.  In  the  ona  cm,  lead  us  to  ths  o^wiions 

—  and  jrr(**)=o,  will,  in  the  other*  MCMaoiity 
conduct  us  to  the  equations  f( — x«)=o  and  ^.l^— 
j-)=o.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  tlir  truth  of 
the  two  latter  equations  is  involved  in  liiat  of  the 
fbrmer.  For  the  former  equations  cannot  l>e  pc- 
n^lr  tnie  for  ail  values  off',  unless  thcjare  iden- 
»tc»l/or  ooMiat  of  equal  qoMtUiM  witb  opposite 
signs  that  mutually  deatiovoM  another;  in  which 
case  the  latter  equatlooa  will  abo  be  tdenticti).  The 
sign  of  impossibility,  as  it  has  been  called,  i^  than 
fore,  one  as  truly  significant  as  any  other  in  an* 
alysis.  It  has,  indeed,  "O  consistent  meaning  when 
we  consider  it  as  only  affectinp  x,  or  tlie  indetermi. 
aate  quantity  to  which  it  is  joined  ;  but  it  becomes 
perfecUy  intelligible  when  we  contemplate  the  re^ 
changes  produced  by  it  in  the  functions  of  even 
odd  uin 
ultimate 

realefi'ev.  — „  <  -  ,•• 

hooded,  the  truth  of  its  conclusion  is  no  longer 
donbtAll  or  mysterious,  but  follows  as  a  necessary 
oonaaquence  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  analyti- 
cal language.  Proceeding  on  thb  principle  we  may 
even  lay  aside  the  imapauy  character;  and,  in 
every  particular  case,  with  the  aialataneo  of  a  pnopor 
1  I  ion,  arrive,  by  the  ordinary  opeiWOB«i  at  the 
s*mc  conclusion  to  which  it  leads,  as  ha*  bee^  done 
in  the  preceding  in.stance.  It  i*  to  be  observed  fur- 
ther,  that  tbe  imaginary  arithmetic  is  not  merely 
a  ibort  awthad«f  calcolatian  convcnlant  in  practice^ 


nges  produced  by  it  in  the  functions  of  even  and 
[  dimcnfions,  in  which  it*  conclimoni  are  alwagpa 
mately  expressed.   When  »he  tnie  hmwrfand 

I  effect  of  the  imaginary  sign  are  clearly  appre- 


and  that  may  be  dispensed  with ;  it  !s  strictly  •  1 
eeasary  branch  of  analysis,  witlioul  which,  or  tono^ 
equivalent  mode  of  investigation,  that  science  would 
be  extremely  imperfect.  The  equations  p(**)=o  and 
*Y(ar»)=0i  ai«  unchangeable  by  any  operations  with 
the  aigna  oonmonlT  received,  bj  the  use  of  which 
alone  It  it  hnpoasible  to  dedoee»  in  a  direct  manner, 
the  related  equations  f( — **)=o  and  — **)=oi 
although  the  latter  are  equally  true,  of  as  frequent  ■ 
occurrence,  and  as  extensive  application,  as  the  for- 
mer. Without  the  impossible  sij^n  the  operations  of 
algebra  would,  therefore,  be  defective;  since  there 
arc  analytical  truths  that  could  not  be  investigated 
in  a  direct  manner  by  means  of  the  elementary  signs 
oanatly  admitted,  li  is  to  aopplj  this  defect  that 
the  Imaginary  Arithmetic  tma  ben  iotrodoeed,  anfl 
has  grown  up  to  be  an  extensive  branch  of  analysis  { 
advancing  at  first  by  *low  step,  because  the  true 
import  of  the  character  it  cni])loys,  and  tlic  real  ef- 
fect of  its  operations,  were  ueitiit>r  clearly  perceived 
nor  fully  understood.'  BttI,  having  premised  what 
ia  conducive  to  ow  picnnt  pnipoae,  we  proceed  to 
tbe  invoMigation  of  the  tfbuMnial  ^vlaon  of  rational 

functions.  _  , 

1 1.  Every  polynome  of  odd  dimensions,  hayingat 
least  one  binomial  factor,  it  may,  by  dividing  by 
that  factor,  be  reduced  to  another  polynome  one 
degree  lower.  And  hence,  in  tiiis  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, wo  amy  confine  our  attention  to  polynomes  of 
even  ^im<>lMlimfi  We  may  aUo  suppose  that  the 
even  pol|rmiBea,mider  consideration  have  no  double, 
toiple,  fte.  ftoton  of  any  kind(  eiM^bi  oan  any 
such  are  present,  they  can  bofcnnd  aa^taly  and 
eliminated  by  division. 

Suppoee,  then,  that^*)  represenu  any  nolynoroe 
of  even  dimensions ;  let  f — u  be  substituted  in  place 
of  «}  and,  by  using  the  notation  of  the  differential 
calcnlwi,  the  given  BolynoBe  eriU  be  tiamfomad: 
into 

Since  Jlx)  is  an  even  polynome,  the  equatioo 
will  be  one  of  odd  dimensions,  having  at 

least  one  root.  Let  f  be  tbe  sole  root  of  ^^sa, 
when  it  baa  but  «ie>i  and  the  greatest  root,  when 
itbasseveidt  then,  booaaM^so,  tbe  truw- 

fanned  function  will  become 

It  readily  eppeoisy  from  what  was  formerly  proved 
(Seek. 8).«^t^  tbograatsotroot  of  -^^^  =3  0,  «»• 
oeeds  the  greatest  root  of  any  of  the  «qnMioo% 


9,  Ac  t  and,  beeanae. 


in  any  equation,  tbe  aubatitndon  ef  «  value  great- 
er than  the  gnenieat  root  mat 'give  a  positivn 
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>  result,  aHl  ibe  qoootlUcs 


1   d*fli)  1  d-lfii) 


,&c  will 


2  (i  i/f» 

be  positive.  With  regard  lo  /(^)  it  may  be  ei- 
ther positive  or  m.'f»ativi.',  but  not  fquiil  to  zero; 
since  tins  last  case  cau  Itappin  oalj  when  the  poly- 
nome  iias  equal  roots.  The  original  .poljooow  wUI| 
therefore,  a»»uroe  thi«  form,  viz. 


!m—l)  ifn— 1 


a''*'',  JkC.  reprt'jiCnt 


■+11'",  in  which  espressioo^,  A^^\ 

any  positive  quantitiei* 

Xbe  ouHt  ioterattiQg  wopoiiUoD  in  the  branch  of 
tlie  aobject  ooder  caBMdctali«a»  ia  to  prare  tint 

every  pol^noroe  of  even  dimeusioiu  has  a  quadratic 
dimor,  either  of  the  form  («-!-«)* — r*,  which  admita 
two  real  binomial  (actor*,  or  ot  the  form  «)'+**, 
whicii  has  two  imagioary  factors.  By  the  preceding 
transformation  this  proposition  is  brought  under  two 
cases,  according  as  y  is  afiectod  with  the  sign  m/jtir« 
or  plus  I  the  quadratic  divbor  twmg  always  of  the 
fimn  (u-^-ay—r^  in  ibe  tint  em ;  ud  alwajn  of  the 
fbrm  (h — a)*+r*  in  the  other  ease ;  •  ^UROtion 
that  agrees  with  what  was  befon-  proved,  Sect.  8. 

Now  the  first  of  tbe&e  ca*e»  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty.  For  two  values  of  u,  one  nrgative  and 
one  poutire,  may  be  found  tbat  will  aatiafy  tbeequa* 
tioD,  8eet>  4b 

Of  tbeae  *«lues,  it  is  obfiooa  that  the  negative  one 
wU  be  always  greater  than  the  positive  one ;  and 
they  may.  thc  rdbre,  be  represented  bjr~(t<44i)  md 

T—a :  whereibre,  the  polynome 

-y+Aii«+A<%«+A^^V ....  +•*", 
wilt  h«  dhrlaiUe  by  each  of  dw  boiomial  fSneum, 

u—r+a; 

and  Ukcwiae  by  the  qiiadiatie  fiKtor> 

(H  +  aV- — r*, 

produced  by  their  tnultiphcation. 

But  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  will  not  apply 
wheajf  baa  the  afga sAm  in  wUcb  case  the  deaon- 
atratioD  nutt  ba  ommmmI  Aon  odier  principle!. 

IS.  If  w«  pgt 

Uie  transformed  polynome,  supposing  jf  to  have  the 
sign  fbttt  will  baoome 

;/  +  z(u). 

Let  (u — tuY^T'  he  a  quadratic  divisor  of  this 
polynome,  and  put  « — o=«,  or  u=a-f  s;  then,  by 
aubatitutuif  m+g  for  ar,  and  writing  all  the  terma  of 
thetramAnMd  fimctioa  fia+z)  b  two  Iucb,  one 

containing  all  the  even,  and  the  other  all  the  odd, 
powers  of:;  the  polynome  will  be  equal  to 


24  da* 


Bj  dia  lamtiobrtitatNii  of  a  for        die  diviior 


(« — ^y+^  it  changed  into  the  binomial  quantity  Eifjusjw- 
s'+r';  which  will  be-adiviiorof  each  of  the  preced'^^y  ^ 
ing  lines,  if  — r*,  when  it  i«  sabMitMcd  (br  reader 
«ach  of  tbem  eoual  to  aero.  Sect.  9.   Hence  we  «1>- 
tabi  die  two  Ibnowing  eqaadoos,  viz. 

If  two  numbers,  «  and  r-',  can  be  found  tluu  will 
aatisiy  these  ^uations^  it  is  evident  that  z'-l-r'  wiD 
be  a  dhriaor  of  eadi  of  the  two  Imea  that  compote 
thetiMiafiHaiodfaiietumy-f  ^s-f'X);  consequently, 
it  will  be  a  dlvfaor  of  die  aoni  of  both  lines,  or  of  the 
function  itself;  thnt  t%,  (« — n)*+r*  will  be  a  divisor 
of  tlic  proposed  polynome  J/ -[-;(«).  We  are  now  to 
prove  that  two  micIi  r>iimbers  inav  be  found. 

Substitute  X*a* — t  for  r»  in  the  e^uatiooa  (Cj,  X 
being  «  quantity  to  be  alterwoidi  detenniaed »  and, 
in  order  to  shorten  expre^ooi,  pit 


1  IPp{oL). 


-da  -r^'f^^>+*«^ 

ADd  the  two  eqnadau  (Q  «IB  be  dwM 

N=o. 

In  dieae  eqotfSans  «  and  s  are  alwap  suppoaed  to 

represent  positive  nt;nibefs,  in  winch  ciu>e  tne  Cfjita- 
tioQ  N^o  cannot  tnkc  place  vheii  s  is  preatcr  than 
X*«*;  for  then  all  the  terms  of  K  would  be  positive. 

Concidering  N  as  a  function  of  «,  the  i«rt  of  it 
that  doei«et  eootohi « Ii«videadj 

A<?>.+A<!>i»+aO»i«+  M. 

which  is  always  positive.    The  highest  power  of  i 

contained  in  the  aane  function  i»  a^"~^ ;  and  we 

dds 


shall  obtain  aO  the  teimi  of  K  diat 

power  by  putting  c?*  for  f(a)  in  the 

which  tenns  are  theicftMM  Ibttcwa,  vii. 


Now,  in  the  expression  obtained  b  Sect  10,  vis; 

.1.2»— 2 


"I  ^tln  Snp  _ 
J<— T — i-=8a« 
am  e 


—an." 


if  we  put  tan.     and  divide  both  aides  by 
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Equation  f' 


CO*  f  ,  . 

lirom  which  formula  it  follows,  that  the  polynoaie  on 
the  right^^Mod  «ide  «r  the  sign  of  e^itjr  wiU  be 

tqyd  to  annUa^  where  f=rb^  XM*,  m  being  any 

inte^'cr  number  leu  tlHD  It*  lerO  BOt  included. 

^\  hcrefore  the  iuat,  thiid,  Ac.  iwMeef  the  poljpnooie 
vill  be  cxfceiMd  bjr  the  fbrmula 

2^  +1  representing  anj  odtl  number  kss  tlinn  n; 
■ad  the  Mcood,  fourth,  &c.  root*  by  the  formula 


>.*=  tan.' 


being  any  even  number  len  than  n.  And  il 
Je  evident  that  the  polynoiM  frill  be  negative  for 
every  «*liie  of  that  liet  between  any  odd  root  tad 
the  aesk  e««B  root,  that  is,  for  every  belweeD 
theee  linilc  vis. 

^  n 
>.*<tAn.*  — i-.90^. 

H 

'ITiua,  an  indefinite  nomlwr  «f  valuee  ef  X"  iwy  be 
found  that  will  make  the  polynome  negative. 

Having  assumed  such  a  value  of  let  any  posi- 
tive number  whatever  l)e  substituted  for  i,  and  N 
will  be  converted  into  a  rational  function  of  h ;  the 
greatest  power  of  a,  or  a*^',  being  odd,  and  ha»« 
ing  a  negaUve  ooeiBdent ;  end  the  tem  which  doea 
not  contain  a  being  positive.  WbereTore,  et  Jeett, 
one  positive  value  of  a  may  be  found  that  will  satis, 
fy  the  e<5uation  Nr!=«;  and,  »«  has  already  been  ob- 
served, this  value  of  a  v.  ill  bi:  ^L-th  u3  [o  make  >.-«' 
— «  a  positive  quantity.  It  is  possible  indeed  that, 
in  the  equation  N=o,  there  may  be  several  values 
of  a  for  every  assumed  value  of  « ;  but  we  here  con* 
fine  our  attention  to  the  leeit  poilttve  value,  which 
is  datiE^tahed  by  thia  docoiiMliBee.  Uwttt  venlabcs 
with  the  abiolate  tem  of  the  equation,  or  with  s ; 
whereaf,  when  s  is  equal  to  zero,  all  the  other  roots 
of  the  equation  N'— o  have  finite  values  depending 
upon  the  given  cocllicicnts. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  s  to  increase  from  *ero  to  in. 
finlty,  and  assume  two  values,  *  and  i+w,  very 
neer  one  another,  according  to  what  has  been  prov- 
edt  we  shall  have  the  corresponding  values,  a  and 
.a+ia,  ncfa,  that  the  eqiMtion  Nso  will  be  satiafied 


by 


lev  botb  $  end  «, 
Hemeck  bocaaie  »=ah 


and  likewise  t-^tt 
ind  SNatf,  wc 


-r-.  da  H  .d*=0 

da  at 


it 


«1N 


Again,  if  we  iidMtitate  6r*t  «  and  a,  and  then 
aod  A+fai    tb»  fiaietloD  M,  w(»  ahaU 


da  at 

But,  by  comparing  the  functions  M  and  N,  the  fijl- 
lowing  properties  will  readily  b«  discovered,  viz. 


an 


wheoea* 

Comequentiy, 

+*•+ is- 

and,  if  we  obeefve  that  N=o,  and  lubetitute  the  vap 
Itte  of  &s  found  above,  we  ihall  get 


S>.*o 


in  which  expression  ail  the  quaiiiiiiLS  are  essentially 

positive,  except  ^— ,  which  is  always  negaUvc,  as  may 

be  thus  proved. 

The  quantity  t  remaining  invariable,  if  we  make 
«— *,  the  function  N  will  be  positive  j  for  it  ia  equal 

and  the  same  function  will  continue  positive,  while 
a  increases  from  aero  to  the  least  root  of  tbe  e<|iia< 
tton  K=«.  At  this  limit,  N  is  fiitt  equal  to  icra» 
wad  dwn  beeomei  negative ;  it  wmft,  matAUtt  be 

decreasing,  and  consequently        is  negative  It 

may  indeed  happen,  that,  for  particular  values  of  s, 


the  coefficients  of  N  may  be  buch,  that 


S  and  7- 

(l/Z 


shall  be  Ixith  equal  to  aero  at  the  same  lime  ;  but,  in 

and  iM 


such  cases,  it  will  readily  appear,  tltat 


7/7 


will  likewise  be  equal  to  zero.  Wherefore  iil  will 
be  negative :  at  least,  if  it  become  eqnal  to  sera  for 
any  particular  valuet  of  <  and  a,  it  cannot  become 
positive.  It  fidlowa,  therefora,  that  the  fonctlon  M 
Itself  will  be  invariably  negative,  while  t  and  a  in- 
crease together  ihnn  aero  to  be  infinitely  great. 

Now  assume  a  series  of  values  of  #  f 
zero  witiiout  limit,  viz. 


O,  5 


(I)    ,(2)    .(»)  J/0  ,«»+»> 


and  having  substituted  tluiie  in  the  function  N,  find, 
if  ths  ' 
.via. 


by  means  of  tbe  equation  Kso^  the  coReaponding 
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Jx)  _  »  + 


O,  O^-',  (X^    ,  _     ,  _   

then,  by  *ubrtitui!ng  there  value*  in  M,  we  ihall  ob- 
taia  a  series  of  re^ultn  all  negative^  and  inOKMing 

troni  sero  wiUiout  limit,  viz. 

o,  -M^'),  _M<2>,  _M*'> .  M<^\  -M''+'> . . 

and  wliatcver  be  the  magmtttde  of  tlie  poiiltTe  qam- 
^ty  If,  it  must  be  contained  betireen  Iwo  coniecu* 
live  terms  of  this  last  series,  viz.  between  M***  and 
.M^*"*"''.  But  as  the  values  of  j  may  be  assumed  at 
near  one  anotber  a«  we  please,  it  follows  that  M'^* 
and  M*****  ba  made  to  approach  to  one  an- 
other and  to^,  within'any  rctjuired  degree  of  accu- 
lacjr.  Thus,  two  vaJues  of  <  and  a  may  be  found 
dMt  «iU  aati^  both  tlw  aqoatloaa, 

N=o.- 

and  liaving  found  these  values,  we  shall  obtaiD  At 
quadratic  divisor  of  tbe  proposed  poijrnona  »-f«fK), 
via.  iu'-^)*+t*t  or 


the  preceding  demooatration,  it  ia  ainiMaed, 
M  increaae*  witlioiit  limit,  aa  «  beoonie*  indafi. 

oitely  graat}  which  may  be  thus  proved  :  The  va- 
lue* orM  and  N  wUl  coincide  m  arly  with  the  terms 


containing  the  liighest  powers  of  and  a,  wlicii  these 
quantities  are  very  great  ;  and  ultiraattly  tfie  func- 
tions may  be  considered  as  tcjual  to  those  terms 
alone.    In  such  circumstatice-i,  therefore,  tbe  values 

of  the  functions  will  be  found  by  writing  «*"  for  ^a); 
whenca  we  gal 


Msgm 
M=9k(«' 


'(XV— 


and  if  we  pot  xV-«s<*«t,  or  ;  than. 


Now,  s  reniaininp  Iiivariiible,  o  will  increase  as 
Increases  ;  and  the  least  value  of .«  that  will  Mtkfy 
I  lu  equation  N=o,  corretpoiida to  tha  laaM  valoe  of 
i'  that  wiU  make  the  mljiMMiie  in  the  expression  of 
N  equal  to  zero }  whteh  value,  according  to  what 
waa  beibre  shoH-n,  is 

"  f*=taB^XdO>. 

But,  if  wa  put  fa  tan.  f,  wc  shall  gat 

M'  2«     cos.  2np 
X — ar« 

cos.  f) 

or,  becaute  f~  x  90« ;  cos.  ps-r-i- ,  and  «»=: 


which  profca  fhe  pofait 

tiOD. 

By  a  liuiilar  anode  of  reasoning,  we  may  likewne 
prove  the  fomcrcase  of  the  pro]  ^ir inn,  when  y  is 
negative.  In  this  case,  the  quaJrauc  divisor  h 
(t, — rA* — r';  and  if  we  proceed  as  before,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  if  we  change  the  signs  of  w  and  r* 
in  the  aquatioM  (C)  abeady  obtahied,  aod  put 

wc  sliall  get 

Usao. 

Now,  by  porBdBg  the  steps  of  the  Ibrepjinjf  analy- 
sis, H  e  may  prove,  first,  that,  for  every  assumed  va- 
lue of  r-,  a  negative  value  of  a  may  be  found,  which 
will  sitisiy  the  equation  N=o ;  and,  secondly,  that, 
when  the  values  which  satisfy  the  equation  Nso 
are  substituted  in  the  function'.M,  the  reaulta  wiD  lie 
invariahly  positive  t  whence  it  follows  that  a  poahita 
value  of  f*,  and  a  negative  value  of  s,  may  be  fotrnd 
that  will  satisfy  both  the  equations,  wliatcvcr  be  the 
magnitude  of  y.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
cases  is  tJuw  placed  in  a  strong  light;  and  «  liliJc 
reHection  wtil  even  bring  us  to  this  conclusion,  that 
in  reality  the  one  case  is  a  necessary  conseq;aaBee  «f 
the  other.  For  siaca  «  aod  depend  only  upoae; 
and  ilic  ^iveo  coefficients  of  the  polynome.  they  wiU 
be  fuBcuoos  ofjr ;  wbaicfore,  in  the  aqoationa  of  the 
lint  case,  via. 

-^■fMso 

a  hdng  negative,  and  positive,  we  may  suppose 
— ustj^)  aod  these  values  being  such 

«■  to  iwwr  eaah  of  the  aquations  ideaticsJ:  and 
chea  th^  ^vadfMio  divaior  (fr-<0^— «*  «ai  bacone 

But,  bceaitse  tlie  foregoing  cqiiiiilons  become  iden- 
tical by  the  substitution  of  t^e  values  mentioned,  it 
is  a  necessary  consequence  that  Aa  equatiooa  of  the 
second  case»  vis. 

y+W=o 

N=o, 

in  which  the  signs  of  u,  a,  and  are  contrary  to 
what  they  were  in  the  equations,  will  likewise 

be  ideotica^  when  — <iss — ic(— 9)  and  r's— 
itfr^)  i     <b«  V»<nMc  dimor.  wili 


{«-yp(-j')}*+y^(-ir). 

Thus  when  the  quadratic  divisar  of  the  6rst  case  is 
expressed  in  terras  of  jf,  we  have  only  to  change  the 

sif^n  of  that  cjuanlity,  in  order  to  have  the  quadratic 
divisor  of  the  second  case.  It  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, that  what  has  now  bccu  proved  is  nothing  more 
than  another  application  of  the  principle  employed 
in  Sect.  10 •  prmciple  whUh  ia  Iho  im  fbudalioa 
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KqvMiMM.  of  the  imaginary  arlthtncllc,  with  the  processes  of 
rhich  the  prectiling  invtitigations  are  Intimately 
connected.  None  but  real  quantities  have  occurred 
io  tiie  anaiy«i«  we  have  pursued,  because  we  have 
sought  to  investigate  which  is  always  rational ; 
whcPMiii  if  w*  had  pnopwcd  to  fifd  r,  we  tbmUd 
hwvitablj  have  been  led  to  lh«  real  quantity  •Jyia 
the  one  ca^,  and  totlic  impossible  quantity  \/ — ^,  in 
the  other.  Theie  few  otMcnrations  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  o^on  a  part  of  analysis, 
which  is  certainly  obscure  in  its  principles,  although 
tbwe  is  no  question  that  it  is  a  osefui  and  even  a  nc> 
emmtf  bmiab  tlw  ««  «rcalciilMion.  A  fuller 
eloddatloa  of  fhe  tubjeet  would  beuuuitable  to  this 
place;  but  enough  bss  been  said  to  ^how  that  we 
must  »eek  in  tl)e  piinciph.'s  of  analysis  itself  for  the 
explunaiiou  of  tlie  opi  rntinns  it  employs  ;  nnJ  we 
may,  with  great  probability,  conclude,  that  no  itatis- 
factory  account  of  the  iaMgimry  calculus  will  ever 
be  obtained  bjr  hwioff  tuewiwt  to  fanciful  geonetri- 
ad  Gontractioii*,  or  to  the  analogy  betwem  the 
circle  and  the  hyperbola,  or  to  tbo  metaphysical  pro> 
position,  that  all  proct$!>cit  with  general  symbols, 
whether  significant  or  not,  ara  tqodly  tatitlMl  to  b» 
considered  as  demonstrative. 

13.  Having  now  proted,  in  a  rigorous  manner, 
that  every  polynotne  of  even  dimensiow  has  at  leaat 
one  auadratic  divisor  of  tho  one  luod  or  iIm  athaf , 
it  folIo«l!»  tiiat  it  may  be  redaec4  bj  division  to  an- 
other-po^ome  two  d<>grees  lower :  in  like  manwr, 
this  lasi  polynoni!  will  adroit  of  being  lowered  two 
degrees  more ;  and  by  repeating  the  same  process, 
the  first  polynorac  will  at  length  bo  completely  ex- 
hausted by  quadratic  divisors.  If,  tberefort>,  we  re- 
collect, that  every  polynomc  of  odd  ditnensions  has 
OM  biMMiiai  diviapr,  ir«  >i>aU  arrive  at  this  geoeial 
eoadmloo,  **  Thijt  evtrj  rational  polynmne  can  be 
completely  exhausted  by  binomial  imd  trinomial  di- 
visors; and,  coQsequentiy,  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  a  ceruio  towaber  of  teton  of  the  two 
lirst  degrees." 

It  appears  also  that  the  binomial  factOlft  of  juij 
polynome  are  such  only  as  arise  from  tbe  (eaoItttiOB 
of  iIm  quadratic  divisors;  and  they  ate,  tberefbre, 
«fdMr  iwl  or  tnuginary.  And  thus  we  finally  ob- 
tain Ae  IbDowing  proposition,  which  assumed  by 
Harriot,  and  ia  the  fmmdation  of  the  received  theory 
of  equations,  tiameiy,  "  Every  rational  poiynome  has 
as  many  binomial  factor;),  and  ivi  many  rOOtS,  m^. 
and  imaginary,  as  it  ha^i  dimensions." 

The  necessity  of  confinning,  by  a  general  denoiW 
ttratioQ,  the  awumed  tbeorr  of  tiie  iiapoMible  root* 
of  cquatioM,  waa  eariy  lett{  aad,  aceordinglv,  this 
point  Inn  togtgoi  the  attention  of  all  the  great  ma- 
Ihenaliclana  to  whom  analysis  is  indebted  for  the 
.  progress  it  has  made  in  the  course  of  the  Inst  and 
the  present  centuries.  An  account  of  their  several 
rtM  ;ird.es  would  greatly  exceed  the  liroiu  of  tbii 
article ;  but  the  reader  will  find  all  the  tnformatioa 
he  can  wish  for  in  two  long  notea  (9  and  10)  of  the 
Jrattf  dtt  JSfuatimt  Nmmr^uet,  by  La  Grange, 
in  which  the  anflior,  with  his  usual  elegance,  has  ex- 
plained tnt^  romraented  upon  the  various  modes  of 
iBvett^tioo  that  have  been  proposed,   it  will  be 


sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  all  the  demonstationa 
that  have  appeared  are  cither  calculations  with  im<^ 
possible  quantities,  or  the^'  proceed  upon  the  as- 
sumptiuu,  that  every  equatton  has  os  many  roots  as 
dimensions,  and  thn*  iav«b«  the  Tcrj  thtng  to  be 
proved. 

1 4.  The  general  cases  in  which  mathematiciana 
have  been  auccewful  in  reaolrinf  mtional  fiinctiona 
into  their  trinomial  ftetort,  are  eoofioed  to  the  theo* 

rem  of  Cotes,  and  to  a  more  general  proposition  of  a 
similar  kind,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  De 
Moivre.  These  instances  are  of  great  importance 
in  an^ytis,  and  we  shall  therefore  subjoin  an  iovea* 
tigntion  ofthetn,  because  they  tu'e  deduced  in  a  vrj 
direct  manner  from  the  method  vre  have  followed. 

Suppose,  as  before,  thatyX*),  or  «"-^A*i 

A0>,"-?  . .  +A<^»«-|-A**,  h  s  iMi^Md  poly. 

nome  of  n  dimensions,  and  (x— r*  one  of  its  qua* 
dratic  divisors  ;  put  i=*— «,  substitute  a-f-s  for  x, 
and  write  the  transformed  function  in  two  lines,  one 
coatainiiw  all  the  even,  and  the  other  all  the  odd 
powcn  or  a;  th«a  Iht  petjaooM  wlU  bo  cqinl  to 


By  the  same  ndMitution  of  r  for  the  ditritor 
{x—«)*+i*  will  become  s»-f  r* ;  and,  at  before,  the 

conditions  that  r'-fr*  sliull  iliviJe  tach  of  the  fore- 
going lines,  will  be  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 

tioMi  vis. 

In  these  formulc  substitute  the  expanded  values  of 

y(a),  '-^^i        '  ""d  class  together  jill  the  homo- 

geneous  term*  of  the  same  order,  Liiai  is,  all  the 
terms  in  which  the  exponenu  of  a  and' 
to  the  came  sum,  then  wc  shall  have 


«— 1 


«  » — 3  » 
— « — 2 .  — T— « 

a 


'f»-i-  Ac. 


-l.N— 


a — 3  .  ,  , 


I— 


+A^*>.{(«-.«)«-^-, 


&c. 
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li^oatioat.  KoWf  pot  asi*00M|  °«srinC;  and,  by  what  wu 

^   *diii8wt.l0^lli«tnvli^oiDgequatioi»iri»  rf  fiw»«»lt™,  to  iHdcfc  1^ 

be  added  the  bkooial  ftetor 

r*ctW1tf-hA**^f^'rirt(ft    l)ip  -\-  i***""^VrtriJl  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  case  of 

tbe  functioa  x^+a",  we  diall  iiave  the  eauatioM 
+A<»a»  (E)  rs* 

^.{r-*.&»H-A<»r— 1)^  + 

*u>f  I  am  mf 

'  Excluding  the  caaea  when  f=.o  and  'f=I80^  the 

And  the  quadratic  divisor  (x — a]--|-r- will  be  chang-  second  and  third  equationa  will  be  both  satidied, 

cd  into  ik+ 1 

J* — 2ir  cosip-jT+r".  when               x  180°,  tlie  numerator  of  the  frae« 

When  sin^,  and  ^=o  or  I80>,  the  ptoeediog  " 

e^tlons  coincide  with  these,  viz.  turn  representing  any  odd  niunber  leaa  than  ««_ 

which  express  the  condition  that  tbe  given  poljnome  ■  s  **  ' 

'«f  qHditticlhcMn  ji 


has  two  or  more  facton  Mual  to  x^Zr ;  at  which  li-  Wbcn  m  ia  cfCB^  tbe 
nita  a  quadratic  dMior  coanges  from  being  of  tbe 

km  (*-*)Wto  be  «r  the  fom  («^+r».  or  ^  ahil  ther  nibibit  tlw  oonptoM  ranlotmi  of  the 

the  tsontniy.   That  we  learn  that,  in  tlie  equatloiu  ' 

(E),  u'n^  must  nltvnr^^  hsvc  w  f  i  itt  v.  im  ,  ir  J  then  fiioctioD.  Wh«B  « i* the BUiiiber  ef  ^oadnlie 

the  denominator  ot  tbe  second  equation  may  be  ne-  „    -t  ' 

glected  fheton  b^-^* «»  which  tbe  biMobl  flMtor  n-^u 

Let  the  preceding  investigation  be  applied  to  find 

.  run  must  be  added, 
the  quadratic  factOTSof*— a.  In  this  case  the  two       Let  us  next  taJte  the  more  general  ftmctioo 
 ,(B).,n...«e 

r-cosn^  -o  And,  in  the  first  phKe,wh»*b 


m_l    wawf  tbe  fiioction  is  equal  to 

Me«fBl  JJd)}>» 

and  the  quadratic  factea  «tjr  be  fom^  hj  tb« 

■D^  already  considered. 

Now,  eiLcluding tbe  cases  when  fse  andfsISO"'  .  3         than  unit,  Ict^soe^  end  tiie 

,  I  function  to  be  resolved  will  be 

the  lest  «qa.tio.wmbe«.iMwhea^»±lx  ;^_2a-x-co.*+a«-. 


oi;  By  neme  of  die  cmietloiia  (6)  ve  set 

,  or  c=  — xlSQJ,  ihc  numerators  of  the  frac-  ^  .  • 

f^Boisaf — it«"H' cat  f  eoa 
tions  representing  all  the  odd  and  even  numbers  less  o  . 

>hm  theceamen deoeaihiettir s  hot  the  aeooad  «.      r*-* x -8« V-» x x 

■        sin  p  sui  ^ 

quation  wiD  he  eatiafied  obIj  when  xl80t 


Cos  2«f — -  cos  t'  cos  np  + 1  — o 


wherefoie  all  the  qtiadfttle  ftcton  of  tbe  Ainction 
wOl  be  cenprelR-ndedhi  the  foRMda 

— ;  J- — z- — i-xcosfcro. 

j^_tttrxcM=-xitO»*|'«**  ""'^^  ""^ 

Wbeneis  even  nunberAhe  qu^dntie  fiMAn  wiU  co8  2«f +l=2cos*«?;  and  sin2nf=2cos  «;X 

^  sia  Mf ;  wherefore  the  two  last  equations  wiU  become 

euoioit  to -^i  iDdir  CO  Oem  we  add  dwaioa-  '  SooeiiKcoiaf-^aifysaVt 

pie  fiictors  .r-f-fl  and  r — a,  we  shafl  have  l!ie  com-  q 

plele  resolution  of  Uie  function.    When  n  is  odd^  the  f  , 
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EifauiMt.  and  these,  supposing  co*  4  difierent  from  unit,  can  be 
^"^'^  MitiaSsd  ooljr  by  malujig  cob  uf — cos  hso,  or 

No«r,  cos  [?=cos(m  x  SOO^+f),  m  bclnp  any  integer 
nurober  whati'vcr,  /.eio  included ;  and  hence 


in  which,  if  fttR  ve  tubttitutc  all  the  integer  nttIO* 
htn  Urn  ikM  a,  sero  included,  we  ibail  obton  the  n 
qudntic  Ikebnt  of  the  propoaed  function. 

15.  The  quadrnlic  divisors  (a  — — r-a.iJ  (j: — a)- 
+  have  hitherto  been  consiilcri  tl  separately  ;  but 
tliey  may  be  both  reprusentcd  by  (  r — »)' — s,  which 
will  coincide  with  the  oiiv  or  the  other  according  m 
$  if  poritfre  or  negative.  And,  if  we  now  |>rocced 
ut  btAf^  wc  «li«U  get  the  following  equttiwM  wiiicb 
cxpnM  dw  conditions  neeesMiy,  in  ordsr  thnt  tbft 
poljrnome y(x)  of  any  proj>o>.  J  dimunrion^  H  n, 
shM  be  dirigible  by  ^r  — «)- — s,  viz. 


"=/(«) +^ 


1   ir/(a)_  ^  1 


da* 


**+&c. 


Bjralinnilinff*  we  shall 
A=o, 

in  which  a  14  the  unknown  quantity.  As  the  proceaa 
flf  nUnunntiott  h  independent  of  the  paftiGaMr  «»• 
Inns  of  the  cadiciwite  of /(x),  the  degree  «f  the  re- 

SUltiiig  equation  will  be  llie  same  when  thepolynome 
yi-r)  has  at  many  real  roots  as  ditncniions,  and  when 
the  ca»e  is  otherwise.  But  wl)cn  /(j-)  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  n  reai  binomial  factors,  the  muttipli- 
cation  of  every  two  of  them  will  form  a  quadratic 
fiMtnr.   The  number  of  such  factors  will,  tberefbte, 

becvNlioax^, 

binatioos  made  with  n  things  taken  two  and  two. 
CoDsequeotly,  there  will  be  just  so  many  diffsrent 

iflriitbttwiiiiaiiMiytiic 


which  expiMMt  alJ  the 


wil^  tbwvfim*  ha,?n  in  espwicat  efiNl  la  m  x 


'I  which 


ts 


It  thus  appears  tliat  the  equation  A  =  r)  rihcs  in 
dijn«n«iona  very  rapidly  above  the  given  polynome, 
AH  which  cceount  littb  niivMtmo  w  irnnA  fton 

two  cqun* 


r — 


which  fotmoln  coByehaidi  all  the 

ef  0  that  will  satisfy  the  above  equations. 
WherafiM*  all  the  factors  sought  will  be  contained  in 
thii  genwat  exprcMioii,  tit. 

H 


Again,  hj  dimhaiting  •  from  thv 
tioos  we  duul  obtain  one,  viz. 

in  w  hich  t  i.s  th*"'  unknown  quantity.  This  equation, 
which  Um  aiready  been  ailuded  to  (Sect.  8^  rises 
to  the  same  dimcMions  with  the  former  equation 
A=o ;  but  it  is  poiaetaed  of  some  useful  properties, 
derivcid  chiefly  from  the  consideration,  that  every 
potitiva  root  gives  a  qaadntic  factor  «f  the  fonn 
rot-  iv.  PAST  It. 


(t — a)' — r'  in  tin?  polynome  /(j),  and  every  nega-  F<i(uut>ni.. 
live  root,  a  quadratic  factor  oi  kh«  ibnn  «,/^r*'^*s'^^ 
in  tiM  Muae  polynome. 

Hm  ^ttadraple  of  «  ia  eooal  to  the  Muare  of  the 
diftnacsa  of  toe  two  bioomid  factors  or  (x—^y^—n 
whence  it  follows  that  the  quadrupKs  of  the  Krveral 
roou  of  the  equation  Sszo  art  njun!  to  the  sqaures 
of  the  tiitterences  of  the  roots  of  f[j:)~o.  If,  Uiere- 
fore,  we  put  x*,  x*,4r"',  Ac  for  Uie  roots  of^'(«)=o« 
the  rnau  of  8b0  willlie 

jC**-^'")**  *«.; 

and  ftooi  thii  it  ii  manifest,  that  the  coefficients  of 
the  lame  equation  will  be  known  symmetrical  rttno« 
tinna  of  the  quanu'ties     j",       ftc.  or  of  the  roota 

of  —  I'fu'  rul.s  formerly  explained  may, 
therclurc,  be  eiuplovL-J  fur  calculating  the  coeifi* 
cientK  of  S=o;  and  this  mi'thad  of  forming  the  equa- 
tion is  not  only  more  convenient  than  tli«  process  of 
eliminating ;  but  it  likawiie  has  the  advantage  of 
enahKng  wa  to  find  anj  ona  cocfficieat  aaparattljr 
without  cenputing  the  reit.  Tbm,  H  w»  put 

and  expand  this  product,  and  in  place  of  the  sym- 
metrical  functions  of  which  it  is  composed,  substitute 
their 'valoaa  in  terms  of  the  given  coeificienta  «f 

f{.T)z=o,  WC  shall  obtain  the  value  of  K*"*;  and  the 
last  term  of  the  equation  SsJt  will  be  equal  to 

the  upper  sign  taking  place  when  n  x 


K— 1 


the  di- 


mensions of  the  equation  S—o,  U  even,  and  the  lower 
kign  whenChaaame  number  is  odd. 

If  wa  •wpoaa  th«  given  aquation  /{*)so  to  be 
possaaaed  of  aa  many  real  roolt  as  dimenBiont,  or  to 

have  n  real  binomial  factor?,  the  product  of  every 
two  of  these  will  be  a  quadratic  factor  (j — — je, 
in  which  t  is  positive  ;  wherefore,  the  roots  oi  S=o 
will  be  all  real  and  all  positive.    On  tlic  oiiier  hand, 
when  tlie  given  oquation  f{jc)—o  has  noi  as  many 
real  roota  as  dimensions,  it  will  be  divisible  bj  ona 
or  more  quadratic  factors  not  resolvable  into  real  bt« 
nomial  factors,  aad  in  which  «  ia  negative ;  conse- 
quently, the  equation  S=o  will  have  one  or  more 
negative  roots.    It  is,  therefore,  a  properiy  of  tin- 
auxiliary  equation  S=:f»,  that  when  the  root^  arc  all 
real,  iliey  are  all  positive  ;  and  when  ihcy  are  not 
all  real,  some  of  them  are  negative.    Now  the  rule 
•f  Descartes  will  eoabJe  W  to  find  whether  tlie  roots 
are  all  poaitive  or  not;  and  hjr  thia  meana  we  shall 
diseover  whether  die  roota  m  the  given  equation 
y(x)z=o  arc  all  rtal  or  not.    From  wimt  bus  been 
said  we  aiaylayiio«n  this  rule:  "  The  proposed 
equation  J\x)—o  will  have  nil  its  roots  real,  "hoii 
thv  auxiliary  equation  S=(»  ha!>  a»  many  variations 
from  one  sign  to  another  a«  it  has  diaieiuions,  or 
when  its  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative; 
aiie  the  proposed  equation  will  have  one  or 
quadratic  iacton  of  the  form  (x^n)*^!^,  but 
4a 
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Eqtaikoi.  the  Bomber  of  wch  heton  ctoMt  «KOMd  the  con- 
'tinuBtiont  of  the  ««me  rign  in  die  eiuulfauj  equa- 

tion." 

Again,  in  the  equntlnn  S=fj,  the  pol^nome  S  is 
equal  to  a  tirtiiiii  nuiihi:  it  lir  mial  factora  of  the 
farms  s—a  and  jr-^a,  inuUiplicd  iato  a  supplement- 
4ry  polynome  of  even  dimeosiont.  which,  not  being 
capable  of  having  a  negative  value,  will  have  iti  last 
term  positive  (Sect  5).  IrbnaaHlNt,  therefore,  that 
ihe  last  term  of  S—o  will  be  positive  or.  nqative, 
according  as  the  number  of  factors  of  the  form  x— a 
is  even  or  odd,  thut  is,  according  as  the  iciatition  has 
an  even  or  odd  nambcr  of  ceal  and  pofiiuvc  routs. 
Bat  eveiy  two  real  roots  in  the  equation  f{x)=o 
give  one  real  and  positive  root  in  the  subsidiary 
equation  S=o :  wherefore,  if  m  denote  the  nutubLr 
oi  real  root*  ia  the  Casmu  equation,  the  nanber  of 
real  and  |>oaitive  roott  19  the  latter  wDI  be  equal  lo 

M  X        :  and  the  last  term  of  the  subsidiary  equa- 


tion will 
m— 1 


be  piwttivc  or  iie^'ativc,  according  aa 
is  an  even  or  an  odd  number. 


lo  a  cubic  equation  x*-|-;ur-f  ^=o,  m  is  either  one 
or  three.  In  the  firet  ca«e,  the  eqaatkm  Sase  will 
have  BO  positive  roots,  and  tfae  last  teim  will  be  po- 
titive ;  in  die  second  case,  it  will  have  three  teal  and 

[lositive  rootK,  and  the  Inst  term  will  he  ncpativc. 
Now,  tlic  diiuensiuns  of  S=o  being  odd,  the  fuuction 

will  be  negative  in  the  first  case,  and  positive  in 

the  -second.  \\  lurcfnro  the  given  cnhic-  equation 
will  have  one  real  root,  or  three,  according  as  the 

function  K^^',  that  if, 

or  — -4^/'— 279*»     negative  or  positive. 

Ill  a  biquadratic  equation  x^-^-px'+qx+r^no,  m  is 
equal  to  zero,  or  two,  or  four.  In  the  first  case,  the 
equation  Sso  baa  no  positive  roots,  in  the  third,  k 
lias  lihn ;  wd  in  both  cases  the  last  tern  Is  positive. 
In  the  Moond  case,  the  titone  equattoa  has  only  one 
real  and  positive  root,  and  the  hut  lenn  is  negative. 

X  3 

The  dimensions  of  S=o,  Cijual  to    ^   ,  being  even, 

the  function  K^^'  will  be  positive  in  the  first  and 
third  cases,  and  negative  in  the  second  Case.  Where- 
fore the  proposed  biquadratic  i  <iiiation  will  have  on- 
ly two  reu!  mots  when  the  function  K*^*,  that  is. 
(xW')-.(.r'_j)«.(.rW' )».(*"— j''")».(.r''_.^")» 
(;e^_jr«»)»,  or.  M@i*-~l9Sf^r'+l*4fpr+l6fflr— 
'J7j^ — V. '»  negative ;  and  when  the  same  func- 
tion is  positive,  the  proposed  equation  will  have  four 
real  roots,  if  the  lernir.  of  the  auxiliary  equation 
S=o  be  alternatLly  |ios:!ive  and  negative;  other- 
wise it  will  have  no  rml  roois. 

In  an  equation  of  the  6(th  degree,  m  is  equal  to 
eo^  or  three,  or  Ave.  In  the  first  and  third  caste, 
Ihe  last  tem  el  Sm»  wiH  be  positive,  for  there  are 
aithw  no  potitive  loots  er  ten;  in  m»  MCOttd  case 
the  last  term  is  nc^tiv^  the  nianbec  of  porithn 


roots  being  three.  The  dimensions  of  S=o,  eqoal 
to  — »  being  even;  the  function  K**'  will  be  posi- 
tive in  the  first  and  third  cases,  and  negative  in  the 
second.  Wherefore  the  given  equation  of  the  fifth 
degree  will  have  three  real  rootii  when  the  function 

is  negative;  and  when  the  fame  function  i«  po- 
sitive, it  will  have  five  real  roots,  if  the  terms  oi'  the 
auxiliary  equation  b=o  be  alternately  pusitive  and 
negMtfa;  othenriae  it  wjU  have  bat  one. 

RaebaioK  of  Algebraic  Eguatimt, 

16.  When  the  coefficients  of  an  cquatioo  are  givea 
in  numbers, ««  aaay  investigate  the  nnmcri^  vdoe 
of  any  one  root  separately,  by  first  seeking  the  limits 

between  which  it  lies,  and  then  narrowing  tho^e  li- 
mits to  any  recjuireil  legree  of  approximation.  But 
this  process  is  not  wh.it  ie  meatit  hy  the  general  so- 
lution of  algebraical  equation.':,  which  supposes  that 
the  coeficieuts  are  denoted  by  general  symbols,  and 
ooosiata  in  finding  such  a  function  of  tooce  quanti- 
tiee  as  efaall,  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  values,  repre- 
sent all  the  roots.  An  alj;ehriiic  expression  is 
ceptible  of  many  values,  by  uieans  of  tliu  d  ttVrfcOt 
radical  quantities  it  contains;  but,  these  radical 
<^uan:ities  being  themselves  the  roots  of  an  equa> 
tion,  it  follows  that  the  general  formula  for  the  so« 
lution  of  any  proposed  equation  can  Iw  nothing 
more  than  a  function  of  the  given  '"ff^fitv  oom* 
btned  with  the  roou  of  another  equation. 

The  solution  of  quadratic  equations  has  been 
known  since  the  origin  of  algebra;  it  is  found  in  the 
worli  of  Diophanlu^,  the  first  treatise  on  the  science 
extant,  if  it  be  not  the  very  first  that  was  written. 
The  Italian  roailK  mnticians,  who  arc  the  founders 
of  the  Modern  al^^ebra,  discovered  the  solution  of 
ctllrfe  and  biquadratic  equations.  The  rulea  they 
invented  lor  this  purjMMe  are,  however,  rather  the 
result  of  particular  artifices,  than  deductions  from 
any  profound  view.i  of  the  structure  of  the  equatioos 
they  considered.  In  the  course  of  the  la't  and  the 
present  centuries,  the  general  solution  of  ecjuatious 
lias  l)«en  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable  rcKiarch- 
es  by  all  the  nMtthematiciana  of  the  first  nnii;  bet 
their  lebeurs  have  not  been  succesaful  'at  advancing 
this  branch  of  the  ecieoce  bqrond  the  itepe  Bade  by 
the  first  algebraists. 

The  rules  usually  given  for  the  solution  of  cubic 
and  biquadratic  equations  are  to  be  tbund  in  all 
the  elementary  books,  and  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  repeat  them  here.  An  account  of  the  attempU 
that  have  been  made  to  obtuB  a  general  theory  fat 
solving  algebraic  equations  would  greatly  exceed 
the  limits  we  must  prescribe  to  ourseTvef.  What 
has  most  impeded  the  progress  of  algebraists  iis  their 
researches  on  this  subject,  is  the  ddliculty  of  treat- 
ing it  by  a  perteei  mialyfij,  ( r  of  arriving  at  general 
conclusions  by  a  procc&s  of  reasoning  founded  solely 
on  the  principles  of  the  inquiry,  and  disengaged  froa 
particular  artifices  of  calculatioo,  and  nam  psili- 
eular  suppositions.  In  wlurt  follows,  we  shall  ei»dea- 
Tour  to  lay  before  our  reaJem  the  general  principles 
on  wiiich  is  founded  ail  that  has  been  successiuUy 
iplMed  io  thli  theoiy. 


Diqitized  bv  GoO|5le 
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rc)uadans.  Let  tbe  three  rooU  of  a  cubic  equtioo  be  repre- 
senti'd  by  a,  h,  e;  and  baving  interchanged  these 
letters  among  one  another,  in  all  poiuble  wajt^  wit 
•ball  get  tbe  tix  permutatioiu  foUewiog,  vis. 

abc,    cab,  6ea 

acb,    Ihic,  cba. 

The  combiiiationt  that  ataod  first  on  the  leA  are 
formed  by  (ifeSxing  tile  mam  btter  to  the  pennuta> 
liona  madd  with  tha  other  nroi  and  thow  on  each 
line  are  dnivad  frwn  mm  nodMr  by  making  the 
laat  letter  of  one  stand  first  in  that  which  follo  vs, 
while  the  other  two  letters  preserve  the  same  order. 

Now  let  f — 1=0;  and  lut  the  letter  1  tn  ht  com- 
biiMtwn  of  each  line  be  prefixed  in  prder  to  the 
three  tefoii  of  14f4-(*;  thea  we  ihell  gtt 

•nd  if  we  multiply  t  and  «  bj  1,  |,  f  nteeemnij. 


Tbe  six  quantities  tf,  s,  s^,  s^^  comprehend  all 
tbe  values  that  can  be  formed  by  combining  with 
l-^f^ft  the  three  letters  tabm  in  any  ordw  what- 
ever; and  itisoMoMthatthectthMof  all  these  six 
qoanthtee,  befng  eadi  equal  either  to  I'  or  j',  have 
no  more  than  two  valuca. 

And  because  and  have  only  one  value  each, 
any  symmetrical  futsction*  of  them,  as  r'-fx*  and  fs^, 
will  have  determinate  values,  which  remain  die  same, 
however  the  letten  a,  c  be  interchanged  aoioag 
one  another.  The  quaotiiioe  <*4f'  and  <■«*  nuei, 


thetafiwa,  be  eyvMiaeitieel  liinedone'  of  e,  ^  c  t  and* 
eonHqaenlly,  thc^  can  be  found  in  leraM  nf  die  ei^ 
efleienta  of  the  given  equation. 
Iljr  aGtiially  involving  (0  the  third  powerj.  we  get 

+S(«»4+6»c+c»o) 

and  likewise 

+3(a'A4.6«<;+c*a) 

Now  l-\-i-^f=o,  when  j  is  any  root  of  *' — \=o 
different  nont  unit;  therefore,  bj  adding  uie  three 


,  wnget 

*  Again,  by  actually  muluplymg 

end^lMiBaiise  t-YC=^l» 


TION  a 

lte:o»-|-**+c» 

— (aft+ie-fca). 
.  By  meant  of  die  preceding  furmolae,  we 
pute  the  values  of  f^+i'  aiul  < V ;  and  these  values 
being  the  coefficients  of  a  quadratic  equation  having 

itx  roots  cc)iial  to  and  t^,  we  can  tlicuce  find  and 
^,  and  t  and  ».    Now  t  and  <  being  known,  we  have 

ssa4«H^r 


fl=J(a-r4-fc)+g<<+.) 

«s4(»+*+*)+3('l*f«l) 

■To  apply  the  foregoing  investigatioo,  we  shall  I 
a  cubic  equation,  — Sp* — £9=0,  which  is  so  pre- 
pared as  to  want  tbe  second  term,  then  (Sect.  9) 


GonteqnenUT  x  ftq  i  Ue=SPt  and  ^t^siS'  x 

af.y:  Henea 

Wherefore  bv  enbstitutaig  thoee  valuec  in  the  «>• 
l>ierteni  of  Oe  roots,  we  get 

The  preceding  invi  ;iigalioo,  as  well  as  all  other 
methods  that  have  been  propo«ed  for  cubic  equations, 
leads  to  the  same  result  with  the  rule  invented  by 
Cardan;  and,  like  that  rule,  it  becomes,  in  some 
cases,  insufficient  for  arithmetical  compuUtion,  on 
aeeount  of  the  imaginafj  quantitiee  that  appear  in 
the  exprentoae  efthe  roota.  What  b  bow  mention* 
e  l  is  not  an  accidental  circumstaoce,  but  a  neces> 
msy  consequence  of  the  method  of  investigation  pur- 
sued,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  imaginary  rooifi 
of  the  equation  »*— 1=0.  Wbra  a,  6,  c,  are  real 
<|aentitfai,  Iha  vance  9tt  and  t-wiD  be  both  imagin* 

r=L±^^aad 

2 


Aenfim*  ahhough  the 

three  roots  of  the  pro|K>sed  equation  are  all  real,  yet 
tbe  alg^tnic  expressions  of  them  are  all  imaginary. 
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E^mtuat.  ind  ukIm  for  the  pOfpoN  of  numericsl  calcula- 
'  tion  ;  and  tbe  foriDer  cfrcQumttnee  if  precisely  the 

reSAUii  of  ihi;  latter.  Oo  the  other  hand,  when  one 
root  a  u>  real  uixl  lh«  Other  twro  imaginary,  the  impot- 
sible  q^a  n  .  !  =  leitrov  uiu' auotbcr  in  tbe  expressions 
of  (  and  i,  which  are,  tberetore,  real  quaatiiit.'s ;  and 
in  this  case,  tbe  algebraic  formulce  answer  for  find- 
ing the  numcricai  vsluea  of  the  roou.  The  dia* 
tinction  here  poiilted  out  dopcodk  on  tbo  rtdicd 
j^'J — j/^  which  U  real  or  imaginary,  siccortling  as 

the  equation  has  one  or  three  real  roots,  because 
qi—^  '»  always  positive  te  the  trtt  CM^  uA  nega- 
tive in  the  second. 

Much  labour  and  itiought  have  been  bestowed  in 
Otd«r  toiiee  the  formulte  for  the  rooU  of  cubic  e^UlU 
tionf,  from  the  imaginary  expreasiont  that  tcndct 
them  unfit  for  arithmetical  computation.  In  parti- 
euliii  instances  the  diificulty  disappears;  namely, 
when  llie  radiciil  quantities  are  perlect  cubes,  in 
which  cases  tbe  inipoj-sible  parts  ot  llie  cube  roots 
tlestroy  oneanothcr,  as  la  leave  none  but  real  quan- 
tities in  the  oxpresiioos  of  il^e  roots  of  tbe  equation. 
And  by  expanding  the  radical  quantities  we  may,  in 
all  cawa,  obtain  tbe  roou  of  a  cubic  eqnatkm  in  aeriet 
of  an  luddta  number  of  teme  fhea  ftmn  the  iaia^n- 
$xy  ainii  Bnt  wben  ik  ia  raqaired  to  tiMMfonn  the 
ftavmidie  for  the  caae  of  a  cubic  equation  with  diree 
feat  root>,  into  tiiiite  expressions  free  from  impos^iible 
quantities,  uml  to  do  io  without  employing  any  other 
than  the  received  notations  of  algebra,  all  attempts 
to  solve  the  problem  have  led  to  equations  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  the  one  proposed,  and  have 
ended  in  bringing  back  tbe  •aae  difficolty  (  in  ao 
much  that  equations  of  the  deacripthmaientnBncdaie 
■aid  to  be  in  tbe  irreduciblie  caae. 

Vt  ia,  howefw,  poaaihlo  to  (nrndbrin  Him  fenmils 
for  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  in  tbe  irredncible 
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caae  into  real  expressiooi!,  altbo^rii  noi  ao  aato  ftilfil 
all  the  conditiona  above  mantienea.  3Lct  f'—^^ji'; 

then  p-  (y-— y*)^ :  wheiafoi«  the  aqiiatien  «*— a{pe 

— Zq=z*i,  M  ill  bocorac 

0^— 3{r— ^)^*— 2y-o  .  .  .  (IJ. 
9|jr  the  preceding  ftnaola,  the  valna  «f  «  in  this 
equation  will  be 

or,  according  10  the  netMien  of  Sect  10^  makiag 

1 

x=2H,(9,v*). 
s 

By  Mll>^Liluting  this  value  of  j  we  get 
2q=»i 

which  cqaatiea  being  tme  for  all  vaiaea  of  y  and  jfl, 
anut  be  tdendcal,  or,  when  expanded,  must  oonmt 
of  a  series  of  quantities  that  mutually  destroy  one  an> 
other.  Now  the  equation  will  still  be  identical,  \ 
■j^  ia  changed  into  — ^ :  ao  that  we  shall  havo 


2y=sos 

and  thia  prov(^<;  that  the  equatioo 


is  solved  by  the  formula 

As  the  investigation  in  Sect.  10  is  equally  true, 
whedter  a  be  a  wnoieoraifactioo«lnnniber,weniay 
a^y  it  to  find  tbe  tafaie  of  the  apdMlSll^(9,— ^ 

Far  thia  pHfpeae.  let 

9=r  cosf  r=r  co?(;-f-.tfk)'') -r  CQ^{f-\-<i.^(i(f), 
^=rBinf=f  sin(f+.'ifiO")=r  sin(f-|-2.360")  ; 

then  r=  J'f-^^^  ;  and,  according;  as  we  take  one  or 
other  of  tbe  ungle^  lliat  have  the  saline  liiiies  and 

cabinet,  we  afaul  obtain  three  different  value*  of. 


2" 


ef«,  vis. 

9 


4s2r> .  cos 


c=Sri  .cos 


Bj  putting  i)=(jf*-i^)^,  the  equation  (S)  wffl  a»> 
ime  Uie  aanw  fbrn  aa  at  <fit,aaBiely, 

— Spx — 2^=0 ; 

and  becanaa/=f*+^=rr*,  and  gsJjf^,  if  we 
detamia*  4te  angles  by  meana  of  tkiar  tai^ena,  in« 
stead  of  their  aineaand  coainca,  wn  ahall  gat 

5^^^=  tan  f  as  tan  (H-aGO^stin  (H-t .  960>) ; 
and  tbe  ihrae  toota  of  the  cquaiian  wiD  be 

b=i2^p.  cot  04  i^Of>y 

Every  cubic  equation  falls  under  one  or  other  of  the 
formulae  (I)  and  (2),  except  when  v=o,  or 
which  takes  place  when  an  equation  changes 
one  class  to  another;  and  in  this  case  we  have 


:(x- 


The  S4;veral  ruKi  il,at  hare  now  been  given,  ibcre- 
fore,  include  every  possible  ca*e. 

The  difSculty  attending  ih«  irreducible  case  aiisas 
from  a  real  distinction  between  the  two  subordinate 
claascs  of  cubic  equations,  and  is  insurmountable  by 
the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra.  There  is  no  per- 
diatbctiona  of  equaliona  beloniiinc  to  the 


uiyui^-Od  by  GoOgI 


or  negative :  becaaMiiaanyjiroposed  eqtmli(M,«H  the 

roots,  or  M  tcauiy  of  them  m  we  plcost. ,  can  b«  chan« 
ged  from  pottitive  to  negative,  by  the  simple  artifice 
of  increasing  or  diniinidhin^  them  all  by  a  give>n<^tmn« 
tity.  But  the  ca»e  is  otliLTwisc  wtien  \»  e  consiiK  r 
<he  roots  of  an  equation  in  their  citamcter  ot  tlmI  or 
iiiMginary  (]uaiiiiLie«.  No  tranBformation  can  chajigc 
an  «qiiMioa  with  <ne  seal  rooi  into  aaoiber  with 
three  fetl  roott,  without  niTolving  the  operationi  of 
the-  impossible  arithmetic.  If,  therefori.',  lay  down 
this  condition,  namely,  that  the  I'oriuula.'  lor  thi- 
roots  ot' cijuations  must  hu  in  a  nhapc  fit  for  nuincn- 
cai  Cjilculatiori ;  wc  may  conclude  that,  in  tiact, 
there  is  no  resolution  uf  equations  except  what  con- 
ikta  ia  retluctBg  nU  tbo*e  of  the  came  ciaia  to  waats 
one  of  that  cbt*,  the  moet  ample  and  coavenieDt  in 
its  form,  that  can  be  found.  If  we  esamine  the  pre- 
ceding invesilgatjr^n,  it  will  appear  that  it  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  reduce  all  cubic  equativjus  to  tlic  form 
jr^— A=o;  and  tliis  readily  siicci-'eclN,  w:tlu)iit  impos- 
sible operations,  when  the  proposed  equation  and 
that  with  which  it  is  compared  have  their  roots  of  a 
■inilar  detcription ;  and  it  «■  tmdtf  hSk  when  the 
caaeitflthetwiM. 

fn  geometry,  where  the  reWim»  of  the  magoU 
tudes  under  consideration  are  never  l<>st  sight  of, 
Urtc  is  no  teiiJency  to  refer  Uie  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem to  a  cli<s  to  which  it  does  not  belong.  The 
,  ancient  geometer  could  never  be  in  danger  of  apply- 
ing the  problem  for  finding  two  mean  proportionals 
to  a  case  that  can  be  constructed  only  by  the  trisec- 
lloa  of  an  angle.  The  modem  analyat,  dismissing 
the  miKinal  magnttudea  of  hia  nroMem,  aad  ledncing 
an  possible  relationB  to  etpsattona  hi  abetraet  nam- 
hers,  is  apt  to  overlook  dislinctionif,  and  sometimes  to 
waste  his  labour,  in  seeking  to  accomplish  what  a 
due  separation  of  cases  would  show  to  be  impossible. 
There  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  dasi  of 
euUe  equatiou  with  one  real  rooc»  and  dkat  wMi 
thiM  real  Mots,  that  there  ia  between  the  two  geo- 
netfical  preblemt  alladed  to  above;  and  the  alge- 
braist who  allempts,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  hi«  art,  to  tranAform  Cardan's  formula  so 
a«  to  make  it  apply  to  the  irreducible  ca^e,  h  pre* 
ci*el  V  in  the  same  sitoatioa  with  the  geometer  who 
should  set  about  trisectiBig  an  an^e  of  fading  two 
mean  proportionals. 

The  power  and  force  of  the  algebraic  method  does 
notconsist  in  broking  down  real  disiinction<),  but  in 
eontiecting,  by  sure  and  general  principles,  tnan\' 
Tiiitl.s  wljiih,  in  geometry,  jf'ini-"!  on^y  by  vague 
wwlo^'w ind  even  have  do  alliiiiiy  at  all.  This  nd- 
vontji^.j  i>  tlerived  ciiicHy  from  llie  doctrine  of  nega- 
tive quantiiieN,  and  from  the  impossibie  arithmetic. 
By  means  of  the  first,  a  formula  which  is  dlitained 
considering  only  one  state  of  the  data  of  a  pro> 
hfcm,  applies,  neotMarily  and  by  the  very  stnictttfe 
of  analytical  language,  to  the  aame  problem  in  all 
passible  conditions  of  the  data.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  relationf^  of  the  data  vary,  the  geometer  i; 
obliged  to  subdivide  lil.s  problem  into  cu8cs,  or  into 
other  subordinate  problems  ;  and  nlthough  it  may  be 
percmved  that  great  tinaiUtade  prevails  among  all  the 
•ubdivisionB,  yet  it  is  iraposaible  to  reduce  the  analo- 
gy beiweaa  tbaa  to  detenainaia  mieB,  at  ia  dane  in 
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algebra.    But,  in  the  whole  compass  of  geometiy. 


there  is  nothing  that  boars  any  resemblance  to  the^ 
imaginary  arithmetic.  \\'hen  the  geometer  has  tixed 
the  determinatioH  of  hi*  problem,  or  aicerlained  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  possible,  he  has  drawn  a  line 
that  must  be  the  boundary  of  his  investigation.  Now, 
it  is  to  truths  lying  beyond  this  line  that  the  mean- 
ing of  tin  cooqirebeoiite  axpreanou  of  the  iotagioa- 
ry  arMunetie  mutt  be  referred.  It  b  not  to  be  un« 
dentood  tlijit  a  problem  can  be  solved  by  algebrn, 
wliicli  i«  inipossilile  in  ge<niietry;  but  ti»e  analytical  ■ 
lurinuhc,  at  tlie  suuie  time  that  they  mark  the  limits 
of  the  problem,  go  beyond  them,  and  point  out  con- 
nected truths,  that  re^iv  only  certaui  chaaget  to 
be  made  in  the  algebraic  otpremiom ;  in  like  man- 
ner, M  all  tbepomblecaaH  of  the  aame  problem  are 
derived  from  «»  oi^y»  by  neona  of  the  variatiaas  of 

the  signs. 

If  a,  b,  c,  d,  represent  the  four  rooti<  of  a  biqua-  Biquadrsdc 
dratic  equation;  and  if  we  prefix  the  same  letter  « ^^"**'«n«' 
to  all  the  permutatioiis  made  with  the  other  threft 
we  shail  get  the  six  combination«t  following,  vix. 


abed. 


ttdbc. 


acdb. 


In  the  lu>t  line,  the  Idlers  h,  c,  d,  are  made  tc 
circulate,  by  placing  immedtatdy  after  tiie  immove- 
able letter  a  that  which  stands  last  in  the  combina- 
tion preceding  t  and,  in  the  second  line^  the  move* 
able  letteia  have,  respectively,  an  inverted  oidar  to 
whiit  tliey  have  in  the  first  lilM, 

Let  j"'— 1=0;  and  let  the  Ibor  letteTt  taken  in 
the  several  orders  of  the  six  combitiations  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  terms  of  the  rcsulu  of  the 
first  line  being  t,  I',  f\  and  Oow  tff  theaceond  line 
$,  s',  s"  i  then 


Now,  in  the  equation       l=o,  (  n  either  equal  to 

^I,  or  to  1 ;  and  whether  we  take  the  one  value 

or  the  other,  it  is  apparent  tluu  r=.t,  i  =i\  i"=s". 

Again,  from  every  one  of  the  six  foregoing  cooi- 
buianons,  four  others  are  derived  by  circulatmg  the 
letters  continually  rrom  the  hut  puwe  to  tbe  first : 
and,  in  thb  manner,  we  obtmn  twenty*fiNir  different 
permutations,  which  are  all  that  can  be  made  with 
four  letters.  Thus,  if  wc  take  akcd,  and  novethc 
letters  as  directed,  we  dntU  get  thcea  fiaor  ccmbbia* 
tions,  va. 

abed 
dabc 
cdab 
Ma. 

And  if  vc  multiply  t  by  g  continually,  observing  to 
retain  the  three  first  [>owcrs  off,  and  to  make 
weihallget 

t(=d^+b{'^ 


of  the  Tour  cooi* 


e(H  E  Q  U  A 

Equidow. »  that  t,  t{,  tf,  tf,  are  the  functioM  formed  by 

V  --yifiiiDg  t»  l+f+ji+fS,  the  M   - 

NDttiaM;  iBd  it  w  obriolu  

liBf0  all  tiM  now  tqilwe,  equal  to  f*. 

Wherefore,  if  the  foar  letters,  tukirn  in  all  powible 
orders,  be  prefixed  to  the  terms  of  I  ^;-\.f].f,  the 
square*  of  the  twcnty-four  resulting  function*  will  be 
cquai  to  oae  or  other  of  the  six  quantitiea,  (*,  I**, 
**,  t"J ;  and  since  it  has  been  proved  that  f— «^ 
t'=t',  it  teXUtw  that  th«  tw«Q^-four  squarei 

have  no  more  IhiD  throe  dSfbrent  vafoet,  equal  to 

And,  becauM  fi,  f*,  t"*,  can  have  do  more  than 

due  Tilee  ceeb,  nv  meeMtriod  finwtioM  of  tiMn, 
vb. 

will  have  detenninate  valine  iadapflBdent  of  the  di^ 
<^  of  the  letteta  a,  b,  e,  d.  The  same  fuocUoos 
will  thofafiwe  be  munetrieal  expressions  of  the 
roots  of  the  given  biquadratic  equation,  and  they 
will  be  known  in  terras  of  the  coefficients  of  that 
equation, 
Supposing  t=. — 1,  we  get 


T  1  O  N  S. 

Again,  if  we  aaUpljr  Aa 
veaball  get 


and  hence, 

=s(o+4+«+<0*— ! 
the  qnnbol  l^ft  befa^  iiNd  heie,  as  in  Sect  9,  tD  de- 
note the  sum  of  the  producle  Of  VfVtJ  tWO  of  tftO 

roots,    Wbereibre,  it  we  put 

Ma(e+*|e|dy^iXe6 

m—ac-\-bd 


and  hence, 
*»-H'*-H"»=8M+4(ai+ai'+ai'7 

+ i  6(win' + ii»m"+i«'a»"). 
Bat  it  win  leedilj  appear  ttiet 
w+m'-f-w"— X.a6 

««i'-Hwii"+ie'«"5=(a+*4*+^  X 

4o&ctf» 

NeWfhj  substituting  these  ralucs,  we  get 


«  «*=(a— c).(a«— c»)  +  (6— rf).(A*-^ 
-  (a+c)  {h-dy-{b  -Hd)  («-«)«, 
or,  tt'l-'saJ+frJ+e'+ii'+SiaAc 

aad  finally,  bj  means  of  the  formula;  in  Scd*  9^ 
tt'/"=(a+i+c+«0»+8S^ 
— 4(a+A+c+</)  X  2^ 

If  now  we  substitute  the  values  computed  by  the 

pnoediog  fimaulge,  in  the  cubic  equation, 

we  shall  obtain  the  values  of  and  cons©- 

quenily  of  /,  1',  t",  by  solving  that  equation:  and, 
when   IM"  an  kneiim  we  Iwi* 

<=a + 4^  4- c|- 4- i/f* 
wfaere^ere,  becanie  esl we  g«t 

fc4{e4*+e+rf-Hf»-Mr-N"j} 
And  6mDj,  b j  BHhbg  fa<— 1, 


in  applying  liiese  tonnula?,  it  is  nece$!»aj'y  to  ob- 
serve, that,  as  the  quantities  (',  t",  arc  (oood  by 
extracting  the  square  root,  they  may  each  have  eithar 
the  sign  plus  or  the  sign  minus  prefixed.  But  si 
amhignity  froogi  thit  ohim  will  be  taken  awi^,  if  it 
be  ebaerred,  that  the  expressions  of  a,  i,  c.  d,  will 
always  give  the  same  re  sults,  provided  ihc  signs  of 
t,  t\  i",  be  so  determiacd  as  to  aatisly  the  equalioo, 

For,  if  wc  suppose  that  the  signs  of  t,  t',  t",  tn  «a 
determined  as  to  satisfy  the  equation  roentk 
thcgr  cannei  he  wM  ao  aattiO  to  m/Mt  the  i 

I 
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qi:iuons.  equation,  unleM  two  of  them  be  changed  together; 
'for,  if  one  sign  only  be  changed,  or  it  all  the  three 
lie  changed  together,  the  product  will  li»ve  an 
iMipMUe  Mgn  to  what  it  had  before,  and  the  c^iM> 
two  will  ao  loi^j^w  be  Mliilied.  But  the  eKpremont 
of  a,  h,  c,  d,  give  the  same  set  of  value*  when  the 
signs  of  anjr  two  of  the  letters  /,  t",  are  changed 
together  ;  ?it>  I'nt,  In  order  to  have  the  true  values 
of  the  quantities  sought,  no  other  rule  for  the  signs 
of  /,  is  necessary  than  that  they  aiiit  be  tliob 
«s  to  Mtiafjr  the  equations  alluded  to. 

To  apply  th«  preoeAkig  iavwtigaiioB  we  maj  taltc 
ll^eqwanan, 

which  waats  the  tacdiul  tann.  Thap* 

hence 

/*+<'»+<'^— _8/} 

•ad  f*,  t^t     an  the  leeta  of  die  cable  aqentloD, 

Having  solved  this  equation,  and  found  the  valoea  of 
t,  I',  t',  the  signs  of  these  quantities  matt  BOt  be 
detetmined  to  as  to  satisfy  the  equalioa, 

tt'f=—8q ; 

And  then  we  have  these  fonnuln  for 'Coaqmlaqg  the 
roots  of  the  proposed  etpittion, 

4 


4 


Theae  fermiifae  eoiaciie  with  the  Mthod  of  lelv- 

ing  biquadratic  eqnationa  lint  propoeed  by  Euler  io 
his  Algebra.  But,  in  order  to  take  away  the  ainbi> 
guity  arising  from  the  double  sign  of  the  square 
root,  tiiat  celebrated  matbeoiatician  uses  two  seta  of 
expfcattoDi  tor  the  raota  of  the  aquatioo,  viz. 


«B  5  


4 


t—t'—f 


t—t'+t" 


*= — i — 


of  which  one  set  It  the  tame  widi  the  fomralse  given 
above,  and  the  other  is  obtained  by  changing  i,  t',  t" 
into  — (,  — t',  — t"  ;  the  firrt  set  being  directed  to 
be  iMd  when  — if  fa  pdaMfe,  ami  die  ether  let 


when  the  same  quantity  is  nepative.  This  proce-  F.q'iaunn. 
dure  is  not  so  simple  as  that  we  have  followed,  which 
reqwres  only  one  set  of  fonnulc  It  baa  even  been 
theecoatioo  ofieadioff  into  error,  in  as  much  at  it 
raakei  the  rigna  of  f,  f  1 1',  depend  entirely  upon  the 
sign  of  the  given  quantity  —8j  ;  whereas,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  quantities  t,  t',  t",  their  signs  shall  be  determined 
so  a«  to  satisfy  the  equation  tl't"=z — 8^.  Tliis  in- 
advertence of  Euler  has  escaped  the  observation  of 
most  of  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  biquadratic 
equatioea,  and  was  fint  noticed  by  M.  'Bret  in  the 
aecond  voIooM  of  the  Carrapondamx  ler  PEeoU 
PelylecMnique. 

It  may  not  be  Itaproper  to  notice  briefly  some  of 
the  other  rules  for  biquadratic  equations.  These  are 
chiL'lly  two ;  the  luethoii  of  Descartes,  which  resolves 
the  given  equation  into  two  quadratic  factors ;  and 
the  oldest  method  of  all,  invented  by  Louts  rerrari, 
•  pupil  of  Cardan,  whidk  proceeds  by  traotfmmiDg 
the  giveo  equatioo,  ao  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
difference  of  two  complete  squares,  and  then  extract- 
ing the  square  roota.  However  different  from  one 
another  these  iwo  methods  may  at  first  seem,  they 
are  at  bottom  the  same  ;  and  they  are  so  far  con- 
nected with  that  already  investigated,  dut  all  the 
three  lead  to  the  tame  cubic  equation. 

Suppoae  that  a,  t,e,d,wn  the  roots  of  the  bi4|Hai> 
dratic  equation, 

Aa-'-l-iijr— Cx-f  Dsso  J 
then  4^(«-f  i)«-Hift3se,  and  i^— (e-H0'+<^s:Or 
are  two  quadratic  factors,  the  product  of  which  it 
equal  to  the  given  equatioo.  Now, 

<=a-|-^  '  c  4l 

srharefoie,  if  wa  pat  ei^+jCj  edstp—ft  the  tw« 
fheteiewiObeeoiBe 


and  if  we  multi|)ly  them,  and  equate  the  coefficients 
of  the  product  to  the  coefficieou  of  the  given  cqua< 
tioit,  we  than  get 


And  it  it  to  be  ebaenred  that,  on  account  of  the  two 
fiiet  of  tbete  equation*,  p  and  y  are  both  real  quao* 

tities  when  /  is  a  real  quartity  ;  so  that,  provided  a 
real  value  of  t  cuti  be  tbuiiJ,  tlie  given  equation  ia 

always  resolved,  by  this  method,  into  two  qoadratie 
factors  free  from  imaginury  expressions. 

Now,  by  combiiuDg  the  equadoot  jott'fiMiBd,  we 
ahallget  * 

o=<«— (3A«— 8B).<* 

+0A4^I6A«B^16B»+16AC-«4D).I* 

-<A*— 4A1I-I.SC}'* 
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haa  been  infcrrcO,  that  tlie  resolution  of  equ*ttou  Efwtiaw 
of  tlie  fifth  (Jegree  ii  in  reality  an  impoasibic  pro- 


The  first  of  these  equations  is  a  cubic,  of  which  the 
root  is  ;  and  it  ii  precisely  the  same  with  the  cubic 
of  the  former  method.  As  the  lust  term  of  this  equa- 
tion is  tssentialiy  positive,  it  follows,  that  there  is 
always  one  positive  vaiue  of  t\  and  one  real  value 
tft  i  wherefore,  in  consequence  of  what  has  been 
fwoved,  the  values  ti(p  and  derived  firooi  the  poai* 
five  Tslne  nT  are  io  cveiy  ewe  feel  qointiiiae, 
which  is,  no  deubt,  an  idventofe  in  the  pncticel  ap- 
plication of  the  method. 

ir  H  C  wish  to  follow  tlic  prucess  of  Louis  Ferrari, 
we  may  assume  p,  i,  7,  bo  ais  10  render  tl»c  expression 

identical  with  the  given  equation  ;  and  as  this  expres- 
sion is  no  more  than  the  product  of  the  two  qua- 
dratic £M»en  of  the  kat  oaethed,  the  qoantitiea  to  be 
deteiuiwd  wiO  b«  found  bjtlie  feinnite  alrMfy 
fiveBi 

BfuttloBsaf    The  tlieory  of  permutations,  which  bsoeeetaful  in 
*[{*_^^      SoKirif;  cubic  snti  birjimdratic  equations,  apph'es  likc- 
^  wise  to  those  of  the  fifth  and  hif-her  oiders.  Hut, 

to  use  the  words  of  Lagrange,  "  I'j.vse  )e  quatrieme 
degrC,  la  m^thode,  quoiqu'  applicable  en  geoeral,  ne 
conduit  plus  qu'  &  des  equations  r^solvanics  dc  dc- 
gr£s  »up6rieurs  ft  celui  de  la  propo«(:e.''  Thu.t,  in 
the  caK  of  equations  of  the  fifth  dt^rce,  the  theory 
leada  to  •  biquadnttic  equatioci  of  which  the  op«BU 
cientt  are  to  be  (bund  bjr  resolving  nn  equation  of  the 
■isth  order. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of 
permntations  contains  the  principles  from  which  we 
are  to  expect  the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  higher 
orders,  if  tlie  problem  be  possible.  It  may  be  al- 
leged, with  great  probability,  that  the  theory  sue* 
Geedi  in  the  leas  complicated  cases,  becaoWt  when 
tlie  number  of  the  roots  is  small,  their  pemutatioai 
are  cooD  exhauiited,  and  we  speedily  arrife  at  thoea 
co—biwatiom  of  tbero  wliii  h  remain  invariable,  what* 
ever  be  the  order  of  ttie  qunntitie*  combined.  But 
'  when  the  numt  r  r  i  f  the  roots  is  j^reatcr  tlian  four, 
their  permutations  are  very  ciuiuerou«,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  functions  produced  by  combining 
them  are  very  complicated  :  on  which  accounts  it  is 
difficult  to  conduct  the  invt^tigation  so  aa  (o  arrive 
at  a  satisfacuMy  conciuaion,  eiweraccooipliabiag  the 
intended  purpoo^  or  pioviBf  that  the  nodertakug  ii 
impoeiibleh 

In  the  tweliUi  voJorae  of  die  ItaUm  Socithf,  and 

in  a  work  published  at  Modena  in  181.3,  M.  i^aolo 
Ruffini  luts  proved,  that  no  function  of  live  letters 
can  exist  iliat  m  sunei  ptilile  of  oiily  three  or  four  dif- 
lert'ut  values  when  the  letters  are  interchanged anioug 
one  another  in  all  possible  way^  M.  Cauchy,  in  the 
sixteenth  volume  of  the  JoHrniaJe  fEeolf  Folgtech- 
nique,  has  deoMNMlmied,  that  a  function  of  n  letters, 
it  have  so  more  than  two  different  valuea» 
;  ha»aa  nnaiber  of  diibrrnt  vaiiiea  laaa  lliwi  th« 
n.  On  tbcaa  gtoundi^  it 


,  Pro- 
blem. (Lacroix,  Cmat.  det  Elem.  tfA^g^in,  p. 

And,  if  it  be  aitaihted  tbat,  in  the  proceM  of  reMh^ 

tion,  no  equations  can  occur  except  such  as  have 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  five  letters  for  their  co- 
efficients, the  inference  founded  on  the  lain  ur  o: 
the  eniiuetitmstliematicianswe  have  mentioned  wouid 
be  indisputable.  But  il  is  not  inipos^jible  that  the 
resolution  of  equations  of  a  high  order  must  be  ef> 
6eted  by  gradually  depressing  an  equation  It  A 
great  dimensiona;  and  in  thk  prooedon  «e 
airifaat  equatiooa,  the  eocficiMiti  of  which,  a  ^ ' 
functions  of  the  mis  eif  ibe  propoied  equation, 
ore  not  symmetrical  ftinctlons,  but  partial  exprea- 
sions  susei  piible  of  several  values,  according  as  the 
tirdtr  of  Uie  letters  that  denote  the  roots  is  made  to 
vary.  On  this  supposition,  the  resolution  of  equa- 
tions above  the  fourth  order,  by  loeana  of  equations 
inferior  in  degree,  wottid  not  be  iaoondtotent  widh 
what  has  been  proved. 
17-  A  method  for  solving  efnatinna  nf  one  order  Sonw  {». 


may  be  Moeraiiaed  to  ai  to  ostand  to  a  certain  da.-^s  tSntUi  cim. 
in  alt  oraera.  Tliut  De  Moine  hae  fiwad  a  species 
of  equations  of  evt-v  Jc^rce  that  have  their  roots  si- 
milar to  thote  of  cubics,  &ud  which  are  solved  by  the 
formula 


differing  in  no  rtspect  iri>m  the  expression  for  re- 
solving cubic4,  except  that  »  ia  written  in  plane  of  Sn 
An  equation  may  be  deproHod  tO  a  lower  enfar 

when  it  is  known  that  the  roots  have  a  gi«  en  relation 
to  one  another.  An  instance  of  this  has  already  oc- 
curred in  the  c.i.'e  of  equal  roots;  for,  the  equal 
roots  having  been  first  found,  the  equation  can  be 
lowered  by  division.  Keciprocal  eijuaiions  furnish 
another  example  of  depression  to  a  lower  order,  on 
account  of  a  relation  subsisting  among  the  roots.  A 
reciprocal  equation  it  one  of  even  dimemiona,  inch 
that  liair  the  Molt  are  respeetiveiy  the  rodproaila  of 
the  other -halt  in  which  case  no  akeralkm  ia  pro« 

dneedfaithceqaalianwlien^iaiabalitiilodforat.  b 

equations  of  this  kind,  the  same  ci>ellicients  occur  in 
the  same  order,  and  w  ith  the  sam«!  si^ns,  reckoning 
from  either  end;  a  descripuon  ih  it  i)Li  «ise  applies 
to  some  equations  of  odd  dimensions,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  constitute  a  new  class,  being  merely  re- 
ciprocal equations,  as  defined  above,  multiplied  bj 
the  lector  x-f-  i .  A  reciprocal  equation  may  alwaya 
bo  d^eHwd  tp  half  the  dinentions,  by  transform* 
ieg  it  ao  that  the  new  unknown  quantity  shall  he 

equal  to  J -i-^.    It  it  auffident  to  bare  mentioned 

these  coses,  which  are  fully  treated  of  iu  all  the  ele* 
meotary  books.  * 

Hqaitiona  w  ith  only  two  terms,  as  r'' — 1=0,  are 
tbe  moat  estensive  claaa  that  have  been  retolyed  by  a 
general  meihnd.  The  aneoamfol  ^^ylication  of  an- 
•lyala  10  tliii  claw  of  aquttions  ie  aiilraaidly  i 
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U.IIOM.  ing  both  ki  itself,  and  lilMvin  becaoN  it  m  c8—ect  another;  and,  eooaequentiy,  without  regtrd  to  the 

ed  Willi  Hm  divirion  of  tho  cirde  iato  aqual  porta,  order,  llMgr  *A1  ooiaddo  wild  tkt  nmben  1,  % 

and  bat  oomioned  the  diacovery  o(  aoMo  carioua  tm,  hm  1Mb      If,  tiiMcfon!,  wa  ft»  an  one  of 

aBduMlMetedreaah«reip«ctiBethat|m>bletD.  Bar  ^.  <       .1.1      ^    »^  i^i  . 


)  retpactiag  that  prabli 
tbcao  ffMMNM.  it  app«af«  proper  to  liqr  boforc  oar 
readers  a  ibort  ^  iew  of  tbia  bfoaali  «f  iha  dacttte* 

of  algebraic  ei|uRtmri,<. 

\Vr  Jiitvt  all  emiyshij'A-ii,  l};K!,,ulii:iCling  the  I'lror-/  of 

•nguiar  sections,  erer^  er)uatioo  witbonJgrtwotanMfaa 

4^— l=o»  maybe  completelyrewfrei  inroHtbTnomhl 

and  trinomial  factors  ;  aiidhr  r  cfj  all  its  rooty,  possible 
md  impoMible,  nwjr  t>e  computed  by  means  of  the  tri* 
gaiMwatfical  taUaa  in  ooaBom  naih  If  wa  piiT  f& 


and  denala  bf  ifr  anjr 


kHthani 


have  found  that  tiie  equation  — l  =  o  is  diviaibiebjr 
the  quadratic  factor  x* — ^2x.  co«f-f  1,  and,  cOBitt* 
qittudj,  Uut  it  has  the  two  impossible  roots, 

and,  because  cosl^=coc  — k)p,  and  — sin  k^=ua 
(p—k)f,  the  same  two  roots  owj  be  otherwise  more 
ayMBWtricdJy  wiiitaiaBtad,  tbui, 

rz=C(»  ip — +sin  (p — k)p  .  ^f~l. 

'Fberu'fofe,  when  j>  ia  odd,  ibc  e^inlioa  x^—lss» 
has  one  real  root  eq«al  to  l ;  and  whco  p  m  evea,  it 
bos  two  real  roota  cqaat  la  ^1 }  aad  in  baib  < 
the  rvnainiiig  roolaavall  [ 


by  mluag  k  equal  to  all  the  inlef^ra)  numbers  less 
tinn  p  ia  llse  00c  CAse,  anJ  less  than  p — 1  ia  tiio 
otfaor.  Noticing,  therefore,  can  be  wore  wmpk  tbnQ 
the  compiiuiion  of  Use  roots  of  such  e^aations  by 
BMons  of  the  trigonoaMtrial  faMiit  B«t  to  seekii^ 
a  faocnd  adutioo,  it  ia  rafdirad  In  ia»nat%ate  tho 

roots  wiibout  laaortii^  to  111*  fiapwtiMof  tba  oiNH 
larina  la  ao  frr  aa  tfuamiy  be  naooMary  tar  aahbii; 

f-iiiij',.11'  L'ljiiitions  inferior  in  Jugfftj  r  i  '.Ijc  iMh:'  pro- 
posed,   in  tins  Tiew  tbe  reaoiutMia  ot  Lbc  equAttoo 

x'— 1=0,  is  equivaleat  to  ffae  AvMoii  of  die  drde 

into/)  t>qiial  parts,  L'ranting  the  hke  divieion  far  al 
numbers  \e«6  than  p.  And  in  onkr  lo  reader  the 
farrirtigation  of  tm  problem  as  simple  as  poasible,  it 
nagr  ba  (lurtber  absarvad,  liiat  it  will  be  aoiirimtaa 
conaider  tbe  eaae  wban  the  expoaatt  la  n  priBM 
number ;  beoouso,  from  tfab  can,  tbe  other,  whoo  it 
ia  a  oomposite  number,  can  be  readily  deduced. 

It  will  be  prf.;ii  r  to  [  i  f  iiii-t  here  8  proy ;  r t \  i  f  the 
root*  of  equations  with  only  two  terms,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  continually  to  refer.  Ilie  pro- 
perty in  qtiestioo  depends  upon  this  theorem,  name- 
fy  t  Whan  i  ia  any  number,  not  a  multiple  of  the 
prime  nnobar  jn^  tfia  ecnniodflaB  of  tbe  lenna  of  tbe 


lX*,2x*t  3x*...(p~l)X*, 

irfMn  cadt  ia  ditidadlif  p^  aw  all  diffisfank  ihoM  Mb 

VMi.  If.  MKT  II, 


dke  impaaAle  aoala  ef  tbe  eqantion  viz. 

rrrcos  If  4-  sin  Ic^-  , 

aH  its  powers  with  indices  less  than  p,  viz. 

»*=CMfip-|-«n  2tp .  V^>. 
r*scoaSly+iin  «ip  •  ^::4, 
'  Ac: 

will  be  diAreat  horn  ene  aaalbcr ;  aadBkewise  tbey 
viil cabwide^  without  reprd  to  the  nrd.  r.  with  ilie 
like  powett  ot  any  otIia>  impossible  root  d1  ii>c  same 
cijUMtion  :  because,  whatever  miinber  k  stands  for, 
the  afijs  arc  all  difiet'fcut  irum  one  aaothcr,  and,  ne- 
glecting whole  circurafercnceg,  constitute  the  same 
series  of  terms  although  ia  diffiereot  order*.  Where- 
ftre,  p  bdng  B  prine  BBflAer,  Iff  be  ene  af  tbe  ba* 

posaiUe  raoia  nf  dw  equation  jr'^lsas^  all  libe  roota 

wiH  be  representad  bj  tbe  tenM  ef  die  faonietiicai 

progression, 

I*,**,!*,  r',....r'~'; 

for  erri-,'  nrr  nf  there  trrnis  satisfy  the  given  eqiia- 
tion,  rnid  it  hsa  bc^n  shown  that  they  arc  all  dilFerent 
fVotn  ore  lin other. 

When  J)  ia  a  compoaite  number,  tlie  same  proper* 
ty  deea  M(  belMg  te  nK  die  iMiaardiec^wUoa 

*'—•]=«,  but  only  te  aMW  nf  tban*  ll 
geaerally  to  the  ront 

r^citi  kf-i-na  if  . 

k  ii  aidMr  fipml  to  uait,  or  to  any  auaAar  tfaal 

no  common  divisor  with  p;  in  which  canes,  ~all 


the  powers  of  r  are  roots  of  the  ctjuan'on  x''— 1=0, 
and  an  difletent  Ami  ene  anodker,  wbn  lbs  eapo* 
are  dUbMBt  and  Icaa  dm 


Ifdw  e^aaden  ise  ba  dMMty  die  bine- 
fldll  factor  x—l,  we  shall  get 


aod  tliis  being  e  recipr(K.-al  equation,  it  can  be  tar* 
dier  dapressed  to  half  the  dinicnnom.  In  this  maft> 
Bar  urn  «bt«in  die  aotatien  of  ts«,  wfaidi  ia  ic* 
daeed  ta  a  edMe ;  tar,  Irf  dta  MBepreeedofe,  tbe 
eqoatnm  next  in  order,  vis.  r*' — 1=0,  can  be  lower- 
ed  only  to  the  fifth  degree,  for  equations  of  which 
class  there  is  no  rule.  Nerertheless,  this  last  eqini> 
rion  has  been  sohrd  by  V'^audermoode,  to  whona,  and 
to  Lagrange,  we  arc  mainly  indebted  for  disengaging 
tbe  resolution  of  equations  from  the  compucated 
cmetation*  ef  algebra,  and  for  substitndai^  ia  their 
prace^  leasuninga  founded  on  dw  doctrine  of  combi- 
natiooi.  Tbe  andrar  baa  not  explidned  particularly 
the  process  by  which  ^is  solution  was  obtained  :  he 
gives  it  as  a  result  of  hig  theory,  which,  althotigh  it 
fails  in  general  for  equatioiiH  a^ovu  t!ie  fourth  de« 

Eeo,  succeeds  in  this  ionance  on  account  of  particti> 
r  relations  between  die  roots.    Similar  rdatioDi 
beta  en  tbo  raaai  of  anr  < 
4T 
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luiii..iK>r^  pi^uation  »  l»en  the  expont-nt  is  a  prime  number ;  and, 
in  consequence,  a  lilce  mode  of  investigation  will  ap- 
M  ind^  the  author  has  expreuly  said.  But 
thit  |irocedure  would  unavoidably  be  atteoded  in 
every  new  instance  with  very  long  calculations ;  and 
it  appeait  ImkUv  poaailiUi  to  arrive  in  this  way  at 
any  general  method  that  would  apply  to  aU  oqttfr' 
tions  of  the  cUm  in  a  regular  manner,  and  wmoilt 
coii»ideratioo8  drawn  from  each  particular  caie. 

M.  Gauss,  in  a  work  entitled  DiiquitHiones  Arith- 
nuticce,  replete  with  original  and  imporUnt  matter, 
applied  a  property  of  prime  numberi  ;u  ;lic  solution 
of  binomial  equatioos,  which  removed  every  difticuJiy, 
and  led  to  a  dmaij  tint  lUiHaa  aimplidty  and  gene* 
rality.  If  »e  wqipoio  tiMtp  ia  a  pfimc  muaber,  and 
rMolfw  p^l  into  ila  ooaipoDent  fiwton,  M  that 

p— law* .^''.e'*. c.  Sec.  being  prime  nuro- 
berf,  M.  Gauis  has  proved  that  the  solution  of  the 

equation   1=0,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 

Avition  0f«li0  cWlo  into  p  equal  parts,  can  be  effect- 
cd  by  solving  aacMMively  X  eoottioiw  of  •  dimen- 
^quationa  of  A  diBNuaMMr  7  cqoatioaa  of  0 


aions,  m  equationa  of  *  diaNnatOMr  7  <  . 

dimensions,  &c.    TbiHi  if  nsMt  mi^  —  ~ 

13  i=:3x2*,  the  root*  of  jr^l^  Can  bofiwild* 

or  a  polygon  of  IS  sides  c  an  hu  iri-cr:bed  in  a  cir- 
cle, by  solving  a  cubic  and  mo  quadialic  equations 
ioaiwooMMn.  In  ontain  eaan*  whan  •  r-'~""""' 


different  system;,  of  i  alues '.lin?  niay  be  deduced  frooi 
the  partial  (quantities,  Lu-iai      has  given  noclooto^ 
guide  to  the  true  one. 

In  lining  before  our  readers  ionie  account  of  this 
imonaUDg  branch  of  the  theor^r  of  algebr,iic  cqua 
tioos,  we  shall  view  the  subject  m  a  light  somewhat 
difftrent  from  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
ahoti.  Instead  of  aackiag  directly  the  roott  of  bi< 
uaaM  equations,  we  riiall  apply  the  principles  of  M. 
Gaius';  :!  ee  ry  irrmicdiately  lu  the  divfadon  of  the 
circle  iiiiu  i-qual  parts,  by  taking  the  area  of  tho  cir- 
cumference in  that  order,  to  which  the  method  owes 
all  iu  success.  This  procedure  is  attended  witli 
some  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  algebraic 
expressions  of  the  quantities  sought,  represented  by 

cca^^i~-k  are  BMKO  aim^  than  thoae  of  tha  ima. 

ginary  roots  of  the  corresponding  binomial  cquatioa  ; 
imd,  in  the  second  place,  the  name  expressions,  hav- 
ing always  real  values,  are  better  i:ite<l  tor  applica- 
tion than  the  roots  of  binomial  equations  which  re- 
quire to  be  fiifOcr  tednced  to  pr^are  them  fbr  ad' 


Ler  comes  under  the  fonr  f-'+l,  r,-  1'.  9S7,  &c., 
the  division  of  the  circle  will  re<iuir€  the  solution  of 
equations  no  higher  than  the  second  order  ;  whence 
thit  nnexpactad  consequence  has  resulted  from  the 
Uteorj  oiM.  Gauss,  that  the  inscription  of  a  p«lj- 
con  of  17.  or  S57  sides  in  a  ciicle»  which  aie  pfO> 
blems  that  have  always  been  tmdantood  to  ttaaaeead 
the  limits  of  ti  t  elementary  geometry,  can,  n«««fw 
theless,  be  tuiuu acted  by  the  operatlona  admitted 
in  that  ccience. 

A  work  replete  with  so  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries as  the  DUquitUionet  Arilhm<tiea,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  mathematicians. 
Legendre,  in  republisUlw  hia  Esieuf  on  the  Theory 

SrATnaifaraihaaaddedto  itanespooitioaofM.Gauass 
leory  ofbinoaMal  equationa;  and  the  same  theory  is 
the  subject  of  the  14tb  M(«  in  tho  accond  edhioo  of 
Lagrange's  Tnatiie  on  Hweried  Equiakmt.  Ylo 

Kart  of  the  mathematics  i-ould  pass  tdrough  the 
ands  of  men  of  so  much  ability  ivuhuut  rectuix.^ 
great  improvement.  Lagrange  has  bhown,  that  it 
u  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  several  interme- 
diate equations  that  make  so  essential  u  part  in  the 
ittTaMisation  of  M.  Gauss  and,  by  this  means,  be 
baarnraead  the  solutioD  of  equations  with  two  terms 
to  the  uunostaunipllciqr  of  which  it  ia  capable.  But, 
in  one  respect,  it  most  be  adndttcd  that  tha  prooa- 
dure  of  the  illustrious  geometer  is  imperfect.  Al- 
though it  arrivcfe,  b\  a  hort  investigation,  at  the 
partial  quantities  th>it  by  (li|ir  additions  fona  the 
espressioos  of  the  moid  nought,  it  leaves  indeter- 
minate the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  combined. 
M.  Gauss  has  avoided  anbif(Uit^  in  this  respect  by 
deducing  ftom  one  of  tha  qnantiiies  all  the  other  parts 
of  tha  aaaa  aaiptWM  1  Im^  anudit  a  nnitvUciijr  of 


Before  entering  on  the  principal  problem,  it  ii  ne- 
cessary to  say  somelliing  of  that  property  of  ntunbers 
on  which  the  whole  theory  ilnu'uiL.  Sjpp(i;:n^-  p 
to  beany  prime  number,  Euier  f;a:->  J;^;lt]^ul>lll;u  by 
the  name  of  a  Prmitnr  h  i-!!  any  luuiiiiLr  leg*  than 
p—1,  such  that,  if  we  take  the  genes  of  all  its 
powers  with  indices  less  than  p,  and  in  e&ch  power 
raiact  tha  nnl^laa  of  j»  it  oontaias,  the  several  re- 
natodan  ai»  alTdiifefont  boBoneaaatfaar,  and.  con- 
sequently, paytag  no  tagard  to  the  ofdaTt  thcj  will 
ooindde  with  die  mnnbert  1,  8,  S,  &c.  \m  mn  f. 
It  has  been  proved  that,  for  every  prime  number, 
there  are  as  many  primitive  roots  as  there  are  num- 
ber* le*s  than  p — 1,  which  have  no  common  divisor 
with  it.  The  existence  of  such  numbers  in  every 
case  is  therefore  demonstrated ;  but  no  direct  me- 
thod of  finding  them  has  jat  bean  fMiblished  with 
whieh  we  are  acquainted. 

W«  gladlf  saiac  the  present  oaonioo  of  hiyiag 
down  af^  ftr  ladhig  the  prindUM  roott  of  a 
prune  number.  But  fiist  we  must  pccniBe»  that 
wiica  any  proposed  number  is  said  to  aaliiJy  the 

equation  «P4Isse,  it  is  thnju  imdwHood  d»t  the 
of  the  prime  number  p  are  l^Glod  i  and 
tLu  meaning  is,  that,  when  the  given  wnidur  iiailb> 
stituted  101''^  the  wholonanltiadMriUatqrjiiritiH 
out  any  remainder. 
"  r»lat}ito«friaBaMnbor,MdS»ahl»cW 


prime  divisors  of  p — 1 ,  so  that  p — 1  =  2*"  .b'' .  r^- 
Ac.  i  then  every  primitive  root  will  satisfy  the  hist  ot 
the  foUowl^t  aqHiiaM  tridmit  aMli^  any  aTilM 
reit«ris. 
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»  *  +1=» 
&«. 

AmI)  OB  Ui«  other  bind,  tMtj  nanbor,  not  a  primi* 
live  root,  wUeb  Mtbfiei  die  flnt  equiitioa,  will,  at 
die  aane  time,  Mtbfy  «M!>  or  now,  or  iQ,  of  tha 

other  equation*. 

But  the  numben  which  sAti  Ty  the  firtt  equation 
arc  exclusively  those  which  arc  not  found  among  the 
remainders  of  the  series  of  souare  nunibcrs  diTided 
bjr  p.  Wherefore,  tetling  atide  the  Am  equatioo,  if 
we  seek  among  the  noD-residual  Dumben  for  sweh 
M  MttiaQir  none  of  the  remainia|  cqoationi,  the  num- 
ben ao  raund  wlO  be  the  primitfTO  roou  sought. 

When  one  primitive  ti:«\1  is  frmr.d  by  t'li^  method, 
all  the  reit  m«y  be  dircciiy  ubiainbil  iVom  it.  For, 

if  1,  w,      V)',  &c. . . ,  to^"\  represent  all  the  num 


The  noo»re»idual  numbers  are  E^M^^Ofc 
3,  6,  11,  12,  13, 15,  1 7, «1, 22, 23, 24, 26. 27, -29.  SO.^^- 
Of  these  numbers  the  6r8t,  viz.  3,  is  a  primitive  root, 
since  it  satisfies  neither  of  the  two  equations  ;  and 
as  the  numbers  lut  than  SO,  and  prime  to  it,  are 
1,  7.  n,  IS,  17,  19.  23,  29;  all  the  primitive  roots 
of  91  are  as  follows:  via.  8'=i8,  8'=:I7.  3"=l3, 
a^^a*,  S*'=:22,  3  "=12,  3«=n,  3*'=2I.  With 


benloM  tben  end  prine  to  it;  then,  a  being 
OM  of  tte  piiiintiTO  roota,  all  tbe  iooli  will  be  equiri 
10  die  aeriea  of  powers, 


rejecting  always  the  multiples  of  p. 

The  dt-moriiirratioii  of  these  properties  would  lead 
m  ande  from  our  present  purpose ;  and  we  shall  be 
cooteat  widi  aMiiif  ooBW  ouBpteo  tat  dM  aoke  of 
Qlttttradon. 

Lot  jfslli  theB^=i=:5,and^=^=l»aodMt 

in  this  case,  tbe  only  equation  of  exclosioo  h  x+l 
=0,  which  admits  only  one  solution,  viz.  x—p — i  = 
10.  Therefore  all  tbe  non<residuaI  numbers  except 
10  arc  the  primitive  roots ;  namely,  2,  6,  7,  8.  We 

may  exccmi  tliis  conclusion  to  every  case  when  ~— ■ 

ia  a  pnuie  nomber,  u7,  98,  47,  Ac;  in  all  wbi«b 


equations  by  30 


We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  Uie  solution 
of  die  problem  rar  dMdbg  the  circle  into  as  many 
equal  pofti  «  dim,  are  uaita  in  the  prime  number 
=.2n+U  If  wtt  eonoeive  a  polygon  of  p  sides,  to 
e  inscribed  in  a  circle,  it  will  be  adnttted  that  .tbe 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  polygon  coincide*  whh  the 
centu!  ijf  :lit  i  ircle.  Wherefore,  if  pcrpcruliculars 
be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  the  circle  from  all  the 
angles  of  tbe  polygon,  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of 
tbe  centre  of  gravity,  that  ibe  sum  of  the  cosines 
Ijring  OB  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be 
•qui  to  tbe  sum  of  tbe  coainet         on  die  otber 


end  ptt  II  fbr  tiw  ace  inter- 


cepted between  tbe  diameter  and  any  angle  of  die 
po^gon,  then  we  shall  have  tbia  eqoation,  via. 

o«scoM-|-coa(f4«)-f<«>(<H'»)  •  •  •  •  +efla(«MH«)» 

which  ia  no  more  than  the  analytical  expression  of 

tbe  geometrit!al  property  just  mentioned.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  the  diameter  passes  through  one  of  the 
■D^oa  of  tbe  po^jrgoo ;  toeo  tt=o,  and  the  equation 


Hos^htpslTt 

nr.  equations  of  exclusion.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
all  the  non-residuals,  without  exception,  Hrc  primi- 
tive  roots ;  and  tbe  seme  thing  is  true  of  every  ] 
r  of  die  form        ,  such  as  5,  257,  Ac 


LetjislS;  tbea^Y^aBtXS^MdltooD^eqaik 
doDofnclaMBia 

wfalcb  odo^  ody  two  aoIntioiM,  vis.  «b5  aail  «st. 

Ia  thb  instance,  therefore,  all  the  non-residual  niMi* 
bers,  except  5  and  8,  are  tbe  primitive  roots. 


Let  p=3l;  then'-^siSXS;  and  we  have  two 


equations  of  exclusion,  via. 


0= 1  +\mp  I  emSp  I  coagp.« . .  -fcoegap. 
Let  a  be  om  of  the  primitive  roots  of  the  prime 
number     then  rejecting  multiples  of  p,  and  paying 
no  rpp^ard  to      ftraer»  UM  temt  of  CM  geoinelricd 

progression, 

0,   

will  be  equal  to  the  aeveral  numbcit  lOM  tbin  p. 
Wbeielbiei  in  the  two  series  of  arcs, 

af,  a-p,  a* ft  o*f  a**f^ 

f I  «f,  3p,  4f  Saf, 

every  arc  in  the  genwelliMll  progression  will  either 
be  equal  to  aoow  one  &i  the  inhinotical  proweMlon» 
or  wiO  diftr  ftoa  it  by  whole  circuaanfeiioe, 
or  circtunferenoea.  Hence  the  cosmes  of  the  first  se- 
ries <rf'  arcs  may  be  substituted  in  the  last  equation 
fartheciWDiaofdwediereatiwt  and  dma  we  luwe 

^l=co*a^+co«aV+coa«'f .  • .  +eoia*'f. 

Again,  by  Fermat's  tbeorem,  o^" — l=ffl"+l). 

(a"— 0=:*  multiple  of /> ;  aod  because  no  prioiitive 
root  ofapciiiM  annhtr  k  fh*  fwadnder  tf i  aqinre 

dmdid  br  duA  nnriMr,  we  have  a"-h  Is  «  nidli|ite 

of  p;  «ad^  WMoynady,  J'*^'i^sBkmMfk  of 


s 
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p.  It  ibllowi,  thenfon,  that  «**^f+^f  b  eqntl 
to•lDd^pk«rilladranBliH«Be•arlllecird•s  end 


e'*'K/(w«)=i^)*  (B) 


OMa"'^*fesedw^f  (A) 

GmB  tllM  it  appears  Uicl  lln^cnsine*  In  the  U'.t  cqut- 

tion  nay  be  dmrfbuted  into  tw  o  tt^ual  6U(iu ;  one 
containing  tfi.-  i  <r;inea  of  all  arcs  from  af  toa^la- 
dusivdr^  and  the  otfter  the 

and  because  co$a"f~cotf, 
1 

•~  ^ =co«f +c<»af  ■fcoao'f , 


+coia*— (1) 


Uien  ail  the  powers  of  a  with  iadioei  leaa  Unm  » 
be  diffieiaat  ftm  4im  iMdmr,  Mddl  «r  Acm  rMti 

of  the  MoMlon  e"— l=:o.  tbe  solution  of  whfch  rc- 
qiilrea  llie  division  of  the  drcle  into  only  n,  or 

—g-  ,  equal  paru. 

In  nliai  foliovs,  wc  ah«ii  bave  continual  occaiioa 
to  coasider  tiw  wtpriwioB 

co?<;*;-ff"cosa*  +  'f+<*»co8a»-^*« . . .  +/*-^'^ 

and  it  will,  iberofignsi,  be  oonraDient  to 
adopt  tti  abridged  mode  ef  mfUBg  it.  Nan-,  the 
wtpreiwen  wUI  be  wboDy  knoim,  and  can  be  con- 
structed when  the  two  indices  >.  and  m  are  given  j 
anci  may  tht/i'. 'f.-r.-  .iriMtp  it  by.  the  symbol 
/■(/.,  platiu^  uIwBjs  the  iiidex  of  a  before  the 
otiiLT.  VVv  ikiiall  invariably  make  the  index  of  •  pO> 
«itive,  aod  suppose  it  reduced  below  m  by  iscaas  of 
the  formula  (A).  In  like  manovr  »u  sbtdl  auppoae 
that  the  index  of  «  is  alwAjra  reduced  Mew  u  fay 
•nppraaaing  the  multiplea  of  ■ ;  md  we  shall  write  it 
Mmetiinee  positive  and  sonicdmes  negative,  observ- 
ing that  the  negative  bdioea  may  be  always  render- 
ed  positive  by  supplying  thepiopor  tnullMaa^il; 

According  to  the  notation  jmt  explained,  we  have 

(«. 


/{o,i»>)=oo«  f  +  «'"co»af  HHr*  "coa  ^..-^ 

/(o, — m)=ooi  f +<~**cos  af+e 

And  beoaose  ««=*»=e-*j6l,  tin  tymMt/fy^y 
wiU 


mm  m  tte  equ 


1 


"coa  a*p  ■  • .  -f 


the  jeriea  «f  eo« 
(I);  ao  that  we  have 


Bjf  nMM  oT  tta  trigomiaetrical  formula  •o  coin* 
OMNI  we,  asj  powen  and  producta  of  the  coaiMt  of 
fbe  m  f  and  lis  multiplea  may  be  ndaeod  10  a  •(>> 
riet  of  tetma,  rowMinity  the  like  coaioes  multiplied 
by  given  ooefidenta.  Wherefore,  because  oos 
pp^l,  and  lilkcwise,  becauiL'  lih-  rosine*  ijf  all  arcs 
grciter  than  pf,  3pt,  kxt.  amy  l»«  reduced  to 

the  cosines  of  arcs  -  -  th-\n  pp,  it  foJlow-s  that  every 
Fatiooai  and  int(^;ra>  i'uactioo  of  ooa  oeaSf,  coa  Sf, 
Ac  wtf  te  biem^  imder  Una  fom  of  oaqpHMaiao, 
vis. 

A+Bcoa  f4-C  oosS^DcosSf  . . .  cosSa^ 
Now,  if  we  suppose  the  function  we  are  conslderkif 
to  be  such,  that  it  retains  the  same  value  when  any 
of  the  nultipic  arcs  2f,  S9,  &c  it  substituted  for  f, 
the  transformed  expreiaion  wiU  be jpoaaeaaed  of  the 
enne  property.  But,  if  *e  ndueMy  nibatittile  the 
arcs  2f,  Sf,  Ac  for  f  in  die  ftr^ohg  eapMwiea,  k 
will  become  successively 

A+B  cosSf +C  cos  cos  R.^-f-Ae. 
A+B  coa  8f+C  00a  6»+D  cos  9f  .f  &c 

CacTl  line  cr;i-;u;:ii;,t  ll,u  tair.e  i  liMneS,  althoUfth  io  a 

diSerent  order,  U-ciili-l'  thi  m  Tit  >  <jrarc8  is  the  same 
when  »ibol8  circuiuii  ri  ji '-■F,  nr  the  niuliipl«<i  of  ^ 
arc  rejected;  and  aJi  tiicse  expre»kions  cannot heic 
the  a-.ime  value  unless  B=C=D=&c;  (het  IS,  Oik' 
less  the  expression  he  of  this  furm,  viz. 

A  +  B(coa  y+ceaff-l-cosSf  • . .  +cos  8ns), 
which,  in  consequence  of  what  was  before  proved,  k 
equal  to  A — B.  It  is,  therefore,  deuioostrated  that 
every  rational  and  iotegnl  function  of  cot  COS  Sf, 
cos  3^*,  Scc^  which  remaina  uiwfaanged  iriiv  any  of 
the  multiple  area  fi^  Sf^  fte.  b  aabatitnted  Ibr  p,  has, 
.  an  c^ywMiiBii  wMwitceeiai^  aad  do. 


for  i;s  value, 

pending  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  Ainctlon. 

ll  wu  introduce  tJic  r.rt\>  in  k'l  nielricaJ,  instead  of 
ibose  in  arithuQctit^i  piu^ct^uon,  it  is  obvii)u<  that 
the  iubftitution  of  the  multiple  arcs  8^  S;,  Ac,  for 

is  ei|uivalent  to  ilie  changing  of  f  into  of,  a'f>,  o*f, 
inc. ;  u(h1  hence  any  ratiooal  and  integral  functioo 
of  tlie  cosines  of  f  and  iu  multiples,  which  remains 
famtnable  when  f  is  changed  into  af ,  a*f ,  a*f,  Ac  is 
a  quantity  indcpendsnt  of  the  oerinee,  or  has  iia  aa> 
loe  expreased  by  a  AiBetfOD  Men  wfah*  the  eeshta 


ha*  now  been  proved  will  enable  ui  :u  ap- 
fraciate  the  advantage  arising  from  the  introiiuction 
of  the  arc*  in  ireomi'iriral,  Iq  place  of  tliosse  in  aritli* 
metical  prngn  sMor  ,  ir  v,  lixh  principally  con&ists  the 
improvement  tliat  this  theory  owes  to  M.  Gauss. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  turns  upon  finding  thsee 
functions  of  coa  f ,  coa  if,  «ob  8f^  &c«  which  haae 
determmate  values  independonlofdwcoafaMa ;  whkb 
Ancdsas^  b  baa  been  proved,  remain  invariable  when 
any  of  the  tnultiple  arcs  Sf,  9p,  Ac.  is  subatituted  for 
?.  Nnw,  aUhouj^'h  [III-  snfistitiitii:!!  uf  any  multiple 
arc,  m  place  ui  tin-  art-  jtself,  aJway*  reproduces  the 
iaiiiL  sern  ■-.  ot  (  dsitir,,  yet  the  order  iit  irregular,  and 


t^,    f.,     ,      .  .T^iiiL         -      KiMiit  ,,  ^  <.  !  uie  oruer  i»  irregular,  ana 

flwiihc feaaa&^^'lM  than  a  corollary    variias  witii  ev«^^ffei«nt  multiple  arc  j  and  this 
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diM|«  Ite  nbititaliMi  will  efcet  in  •  girm  Ame- 
tloo.  On  tte  Mhcr  httd,  by  imlrdlwfaig  t|w 


geometrical  progrrssion,  the  Mine  order  is  itill  pre- 

served,  w' 
means,  c 

gtiting  ihe  fuoctiont  louuht 

The  MiMriaf  properties  are  dedodble  from  what 
hm  Imw  pM*«d.    Fhrtt,  if  m,  m',  m",  &c  be  any 
iiiln*«fi»  tiom  of  whieb  i«        !•  sero.  or  anniltiple 
of  n,  and  luch  that  tbeir      ia  eqaal  to  •»  or  to  •  c^"'cosa^'-H^'''*' 
multiple  of  n :  the  pro4Mt 

will  be  liidaijwdwit  of  tha  ohimi  of  f  and  its  muU 

tiplM,  or 

powt T-  (ifi-  iijijhijiliL'il  I)V  numeral  CocfliciMltl* 
For  by  the  tormula  <ii)  we  have 

w"'xyi».«)=/i>^.«) 
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/(«.«•)  X/(0,»')5=Ax/(OiO'  Uv»wm. 

For  this  purpote,  aet  d«WD  the  teveral  (enna  of* 


,    c         .  -  .  )  order  {  ^od  belou  iIil-iu  write  the 

hatever  uUt  I  it««  bp  made ;  ttd.  bj  thu    j^^,^  of /(o,»i),  placing  first  any  term,  as  e»* 

CM  H^'cM  <^  -M^*'"' 

COS  fj*~^f 

'co»fl»  +  'H^<*-^*J-aBa.*-»-V. 

Now,  let  every  term  in  the  lower  line  be  multiplied 

 ,  .  into  that  which  stanils  above  it ;  and,  separating  the 

r^.rr:rd±!r!!A^^    '  ^  i*  «o««.on  lo  each  product,  let  the 

•ymbol  e'^'"x       represent  the  sun;  of  all  the  pro- 


ducta;  tbta 


Ac 


00*  f  COS  a^f-f  r'co8     cos  a      f  , .  . . 

1, 


Ooe«"~'f»c'*''**' 


Theraffare,  by  mulUplywf  w4  obwmnf  te»  I(^wy  nmeat  this  operatiQP,  fp  i^tti  wke  eveiy  term 

_^              —            .         ,   ,  .  rf«be  Iiwer  lino  i|«41ii»tiii«iQcsM>oo,  It  js^iri. 

rf'^JC^'^^X*"*^ JCAcaslt  b«e«ow  X)({»f  Aat,  by  tbb  meuM,  erwy  term  of  /(o.m')  will 
iii*^"+&c.)  is  a  multiple  of  ;i,  we  get 


x./T^  ,  m')  K/lo  .  «•)  &C«/(^,«)X 
which  thowt  tbat  Hw  BtaAiO  In  qaeall«a  it  not 


be  m.iltipliLr!  by  s,11  tlie  t«ftai  of/'To.ml  ;  >'o  that  the 
sum  ot  all  the  results  will  be  the  product  sought.  We 


tcrcd  when  f  h  changed  into  n*;.  Consequently . 
according  to  what  was  before  proved,  the  product  is 


independent  of  the  coslnt*. 

It  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  product 

f{o,m)xf(o,—m) 
it  independeat  of  die  eotine*. 

Noxt,  if  m,  m',  m",  &c.  be  any  numbers,  Mid 
w^ai'<f  ai"  &c. ;  and  if  neither  s  nor  any  of  the 
nomben  aij     «'» be  n  multiple  of  ;  we  shall 
bnvn 

Ao.m)it  /<.,.•')« wsHxyt^.*). 

the  quantity  M  boinj;  iiiLlcpendent  of  tlic  cosines, 
and  conuiuiog  only  the  powers  of  e  multiplied  by 
numerul  coolGcicnu. 

For,  by  tbe  pmpet^  alnadj  demopftnitei,  and  iM 
eMwllaiyt  wa  bifn 

/(•  .■s)K/-(ia ,«')  K/C*. X  A».-*)=A 

A  and  A'  beiog  Quantities  ind^eodent  «f  An- nn> 
«bca.  Tharefei«,b7CiittQBitw*»v/(0i— we8«t 


/(o»»)X/(«,m')?= 
+(«)+«"+(l)+c*"-l'(2)  . . .  +e<^'>**(ii-.l). 

Let  a^-fl=zw»  aad  a^-.-I=Ar'j  yien  because  the 
product  of  the  cosines  of  two  tfU  ii  equal  to  half 
the  Mm  of  the  eocine*  of  tbe  Mun  ttid  diifiweiiGe  of 
the  two  arcs,  we  stmlj  harp 

1 1  co»VN^o»  III*  } 

+  ^  1^  cos  ti '  f  -fe'cos  a .  n'f  +  e**cos  a* .  tc'f -|-&c.  |  • 
la  tbe  fint  place,  when  X=»,  w=!2^=o ;  there- 

fUKf 


pot  if+$'ooa  a  .  2f  +  e**co8  o* .  8f . .  * .  ^^^^ 

Bill  i  '' — 1=0  ;  and  hence     — 1=0  ;  or 

The  foregoing  properiit^  are  the  foundations  of  ^ad,  according  to  the  vaJ^ie  Mauoed  for  e,  the  etjua* 
the  Uieory^  But  it  i.  Mt  eaoagh  w  <.t  .bl,Kh  the  ^  j^'^co  cannrt  I*Kn l»M # ^ M •  wd* 
prinoples  by  a  general  dcmooatratioD  :  u  is  also  ne-    ji-j,  ^  - .  wherefore 


'  le  be  sfcle  to  coaspwta  ikn  nnmerioal  valoaa 
Ant  obenr  in  the  application  t9  partiniilar  fnbiapw  "- 1  . .  ■  +«' 

Tlwefcn.eqipoaiBgtbBtaiaadas'nfenraMvAfri.    jjow.U  we  put  «'=2,  we  shall  get 
nnd  i=m-)-m',  none  of  the  three  numbers  *,  m,  m', 
being  a  multiple  of  a,  it  is  propoaed  le  tadtlie  talne 
•rAinC 


kj  i.u^  i.y  Google 
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Next,  when  X  ii  not  equal  to  av9»  ht  A(X)  and 
denote  the  uudImm  doivtd  ftm  X  |w  mi 
of  tbe«quitiaii$ 

then,  bj  sut»tituung  a^^'>  and  «''^*>  far  «r  end  <  tw 

♦(X)=i/(A(X).,)  +  1/(a'(x)^)  : 
and  <»  iecoiuit  of  th«  fimniila  (B), 


TIONS. 


cot  a 


2fj 


+  §{1+1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +1}. 

But  no  ■IHMtiea  ia  madfi 


Wow.  coUeodng  all  the  putt  in  ihe  txprcMion  ot 
x/(o.>R')<  we  shaU  get  (Imm  Amabek  ^ 


(2) 


y(«i")X/(o,«i')=Ax/(o,f)  -) 
+|«  +2* 


4-c. 


As  nothing  char.eei  ia  the  expression  of  A  except 
the  indices  m  end  $,  it  may  be  denoted  by  the 
■bridged  mnbol  {m^),  in  wiiidi  h  ia  obvi«ua  tfiat  m' 
wtj  60  aoMiluttd  flir  « {  w  diat 

Wheo  4  k  aqiMl  to  n,  and  m'=tt— m,  the  product 
in  qoeitioB  beemaca  /(o.m)  x/(o,— «),  which  has 

hern  y.roveA  to  bo  a  f;u:intity  indepfn>Iriit  of  the  OOn 
Eincs.    la  this  case,  therefore,  we  aiiali  have 

B  being  a  rjUHntity  friH-n  Hiiitli  till'  kdsinei  are 
nated,  and  which  i&  now  to  be  inve^Ugated. 

If,  in  the  foregoing  caai^  1M  aujppow  Mi's*- 
and  4sa>h  we  •hallget 

/"(o.w)X/(o,— wjas 

♦(o)+«**(l)+e*»*(2)  . . . 

IlUt  here,  becMM  ^spe's  1,  e  and  it«  powin 
fnt  from  the  aKpnaation  of  *{k},  and  aw  ham 

♦(x>= 

ooaf  coca^fi+ooiaf  cosa^'^'f  ^co«<i*^}( 


is  made  in  equat.  (1)  when  we 
of  the  arc  f,  anyone  of  itj  mui- 
tiplrs,  or,  which  ia  the  same  thing,  change  c  into  cc, 
ny  ,  &c  ;  because  such  substitution,  or  change,  coo- 
tinuaJly  reprodui  t  s  ti  c  same  coaiaet.  Thus  it 
pean  that  the  sum  of  the  •  cordm  in        ia  equal 

t»-^,ndw.b«« 

Forerery  other  vahw «fX,  ts  and  it/  are,  nother  of 
ihMB,  equal  to  MtKOt  aor  l»  a  multiple  of  n ;  where- 
ftm,  acoDidiqg  to  what  baa  jut  been  said,  the 
•an  of  dMa  coabiea  h  aacb  ofibatwo^of 

«;(X),  b  equal  to  ^  I  aad  (bo^  trbm  X  ii  Ml  aqial 
leat^k  wahave 

/(•^>X/(ov-ai)= 


get 


Byt 


and,  by 
beCwe, 


tba 

m 


f+&C.{ 


aftho 


But,  OS  was  already  proved, 

-1  .... 

wherefore, 

fkm,  if  we  put  VMpt»  «•  bai»  inSfy 

/(v»)X/(«i^)»l» . . . .  (S). 
Wbca  «  ia  aa  ovan  aambtr.  ft  k  obt low  dial 

/^o,0=yi^o,~.^^:  thMAn  ft  ibOewawaco* 
foUary,  that,  in  this  caae, 
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By  applying  the  eouat.  (2)  lint  lo  the  iadicM  M  ^~     P  ^' 

andm^ttd  thmtotlM  UidicMa-^aadM^,^      In  Uke  manner, 
to»MaM' MkM  negatlfdjtwsdidiie*  /  .         /  . 

/(«._m)x/(a,-m')=(-«,-^)x/(^--*):  (—1,-8)  (—1,-4) 

and,  by  multiplying,  we  diall  get,  on  account  of  |1      •      3F~"  *   *  ™' 

cqmlk  (5),  tlih  iWMfkable  fonnula,  vis.  ^ 


(«^)  K  (-*^)=*«  ...  (4).  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^  ^ 


By 


/(o.l)x/:-,2)=(l.S)  xf{o.S)  ■«»  *^/(*'-2- j         «  I8  Odd;  the  I 


get 


Ac.  wfaidi  It  the  tarn  thing, /(o,—S),/(o,—3j  *e. 

By  combining  U.cie  cniiliMii,  and  wOdag  P  «>r  PI*'*?.^!!'?"^'^"'"''^^ '''' 

M  »  jJin».  changing  the  «gn«  of  the  oittBieDt  indices  of  e. 

/lo..).              ^       ^  Tfc-i  Sfw.  wrS  P  ftr/(o,-l^ 

l«=(l,2).(l,S)./(o,S)  /(•.-ajoil^.F'' 

•c  y  (0,  —5)=  -p- .  — jj- . 

Wberafim.  when  »  b  m  ««eQ  nonber,  8)  (i. S)  (i,  4)  p,, 

P'  =  (l.2).(1.3).(l,4)  (>'§)-/(°.y'  Ac 

and,  by  iquaring  and  obMrving  that,  bjr equttJon  (3),  Nov,  ;  beiQg  an;  number  leu  than  h,  it  bat  been 

W„v  -J  «  Aawn  fhat 

(_v  t  and  hence  if  we  attend  to  the  niUure  of  functioot, 

{fy  /(o,«}./(«, !}./(«, Ac. wB^icndiljrgM 

When  nit  an  odd  number,  we  htm  in  Uke  mm 


/^•k  ^^T^^  afraaging  the  teroM  diftrentlj,  and  becaiae 

pT-«(l,2).(l,S).(1.4)...(i,«+l)x  ^ 

btu.  b,,,«J(«,/(o.  ^)xy(.,  "-±1)  {'-**-/^^'«)+'^*  /^--^^ } 

F*=(1.S;*.(1,8)*.(1,4)>....  C 1,  "-pi y.  4«. 

^  id  ftli  to  he  BtwHBd  ilM»irfciii 


Again,  from  the  preceding  exprectloot  we  gtt  ^  X  e  ^/\^i)t 
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from  the  oilier  htif,  merely  lijr  drntging  the  ugns  of 

_      _                                                  1^  the  •everal  iaSkt*  of  e,  or  by  meui  of  e4|utti<Mi^ 

.J!                _*  e  function  P  U  auaccptible  of  n  dimreat  valMtA,  re- 
do onit;  and,  therefore, «    *s=— J,*iKle  *=( — 1)^.  pre«ented  by  X,  M,  e*T,  *c. ;  yet  the  Mune  ca«ioe$ 

(j^v  are  dfilui-u-d  frDm  iinv  one  iif  tliese  valuea.     By  tills 

0|  - JszilA;  wherefore  meaa«  uJl  ambiguity  is  itvoMted  wkth  regard  to  thv 
<y«tem  of  value*  that  represent  the  coitiucs;  but  the 

we  have  oitowrical  value  tbet  mutt  be  attached  to  eaefa  pw 

,  ^      V    V  tienhr  eodM  neiMiH  quite  iedetenBiaale,  beettue 

VV**!/"*'*  y  may  equally  elend  for  ,9x  .3x  » 

(M  the  »iole^  the  preceding  analj beioga  ua  w  .j^e  adapUtfoB  of  Ae  nemerica!  qiumititi  •> 

the  foUonagfocaiul^          contam  the  •olutioo  of  georoetricll      :  e.  n.a*t  be  ni«  le  out  hv  means 

the praUeek m<  .  ».     .  . 


of  their  relativt;  miigtuludes  ;  th^-  ijr^iui  ;  jjuoiber  an- 
wbeo  •  it  even  by  eqilltioo  ;iwerirg  to  the  greatest  cusinc     But  w  lien  llif  value 


•  of  ope  coaiiie  ia  fixed,  the  nwt  an  enacnbiguoutly 

?•=(!,  4).  (1, 9).  (1,4)....  (l.  ^)  X  db* ;  dotermleed  by  meiiio  ofibdr  iedioM. 

wheB  H  H  odd,  by  eqoetuMl  (6),  In  the  formula  for  co^  a^-  all  the  icroM  in  which 

(N  l\*  two  quantities  are  combined  have  real  valuer,  al- 

1>  ^~g~  J  *  tUough  their  forcna  are  imagiaary.   But  it  is  not  dif- 

,  ticultto  traoaform  them  iaie  cqpMent  quentitice 

and  by  equation  (2),  PP'=**.  are  of  thia  form,  viz. 

FinaU/»  by  tobalitiiliiig  l2ie  valuea  af/(a,8),  (|,2)=  A+ Iv+Ce'+De' .. +Ne*-^ 

/fesfc».A^k/fe-»).^  I.  *.«^  ^:.,_.)=.+a,-+cr-+l>.-...+ 

•loaofooii^fkweset 

«0M«^-i-  +  -.{^^  +  ^|  A.B,C,Ae.denotin«giveii 

2»»     n  I     *          *■    J  pui^      have  generally 

e*=:cOa  /.r-wgin  )  t^^ 

e~*— cos?.*" — sioXr^in  : 

*  f  (-,1     2^  (-^  ^W.^Y  ^^„„^  rto  two  e: 

"4       *            *       \   «  /  (1,2)  and        —2),  we  ahaU  readily  gel 

tbeeeries  of  terns  mmt  be  cQDiiBned  liHtbebntfti* 

^— CP       «CP'  ^  acooant  of  eqaadon  (4),  we  may  aawwe 

dm  of  -J-  end  -J-  ie  -5-  idwo  «  b  odd,  aad  (i,  2)r=X(cos;3-Minr3v^) 

(— T,  — 2;=i(coe3— 5in,3V— 1) ; 

-  when  ft  is  even  ;  snd,  it  this  hut  case,  the  and,  by  fiubsiituting  these  values  In  the  last  expre»* 


.  we  get 

«|«M»»ivix(— l)*X±*in«  be  idded,  pvoflx.  *cos^=A+Bcosr+Cco»iT+  Ac 

*  _*         -  •    1.^    t-_  isinf3=      B8inr.f  C  wn2T+ &c. 

togletlbBflM^VMKieSlveBMitiDdketrafaie   ^  ^^ich  means  the  arc  ^.  is  determiiied 


aiBUauHy,eiMe  both  ile  aiae  end  ccaine  ere 
oTF*.  tdned.  Ia llbe manow  are  ddctubMl  levend 

The  solution  of  the  problem  b  thus  reduced  to    •«    the  formule, 
the  computatMin  of  the  fuDCtions  (1,2),  (1,  8),  Ac  (1, 3)=A(cos/9'>fsin/9'V^) 

wbidi  requires  no  aaore  thea  the  MbatiUitieo  of  1  (—1, — 3)=it(coa|3' — tia^t/ll^ 

tot  m,  and  of  S, «,  4k  *c  wocemvely  for  1,  m  tbe  (1, 4)=a(ciiBj|*4.Ai5'V^ 

expreulM  dT  A,  efMlek  (fl).  Tbe  briT-  «f  ibM  ~4)siKc«r^-ibr «/=i 

ftewriei  ibiK  baee  iMitive  iiiioH  «e»  iedmed 

It 
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Agaro,  because  PP'=^■,  we  ma%  atsuAc 


U  A  T  r  0  N  S 
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P=sl{C0«ui4-i.ir(  tc^'  —  \) 
P'=i(coi  IP— sin  w  J-TT) ; 

 if  these  ralttes,  and  fbe  naailtr  valuM  of  the 

fiwetin»(^  S)>*^c.b«idMdnite4iAtfitvilM«f 
■ 

P  *,  we  ihall  ttaMf  dedace»  when  a  »  en  even 
aoBilMr, 

Wben  »  it  an  odd  number,  we  moat  aeptrate  the 

function  ^'»"^~^  ''■""^  the  rc»t,  by  suj^HMJog 

(l.Ji^)a*(c»7+*iyV=n« 

and  then,  by  bchhi  of  oqnatioii  (C),  we  dull  oMiljr 

obtain 

The  two  last  furariv  dMcirauM  th»  tre  Wi  and  we 

likeariK  have 


=coa  (b— ^) +aiB  fr) 
pip 


«iid(  by  putting  9^^=i 


f-«P 


s  cosw'*^+  sin  ui'  *  V— I 


Finally,  by  substitnting  the  different  values 
above  in  the  forrnula  Tor  cos  aft,  we  dnU 


,<0 


+  ^.coa(fli.^-«; 

+  - .  co.(Sw<<>-3HO 


the  <>erie«  of  terms  being  continued  till  all  tbe  arcs 
it,  (i ,  g",  Ac  are  taken  in  when  ii  is  odd ;  and  till 
they  we  sD  taken  la  caeepk  cb«  laet  wlmi  n  ii  eten. 

■B  wUch  e«e  *•  Ihr  faaeHqr  (— !)•    BM  te  a4. 

ded. 

Bythe  preceding  aoaiyMS  tiie  division  of  the  circle 
iato  p  equal  parts  is  acconipliahed,  when  pit  a  prime 

aamber.  by  dividi^  a gifcn aie into  aor^^ equal 

partt.  And  tMi  ttadwieB  tignm  with  Ae 

VOt.  IV.  VAKT  n. 


proposition  of  M.  Gaass.  For  tbe  ittb  p»rt  of  a  gisea  £|astMat. 
arc  is  found  by  bisecting  as  often  as  x  is  divisible  by 
i,  uiaeolinf  aaofteneeUisdniiihlebyd,ands»on. 
wkao  a  ii  a  powvr  ert«o,at  ia  llweawaf  the  poly- 

Kof  17  siaes,  the  solution  is  effected  by  repeated 
ctionr,  and  thus  comci  under  tite  elemcniarv 
geometry.  Supposing  tlic  division  of  the  circle  to 
tie  aecnaa[>li«U«<l,  we  mu»t  further  resolve  the  qua« 


a+-«tcae  ^ 

ia  order  ta  fiad  tte  veMa  dw  bbniaial 
f'— Iso. 


The  following  examples  are  subjoined  for  tbe  sake 
of  iUoitrating  tbe  method  of  cateBlation.  And,  in 
Ike  fiiat  place,  we  may  take  tbe  caoe  t£p—  1 1  eqai- 
valnt  to  Sndmg  tbe  looli  ortbaeq|Baiioa«"~lase, 
whiek  wu  AntMlved  by  Vabdenamde^and  kaa  been 
eaaridtied  balk  by  Lagrimgt  mA  Imwtdie.  .Hen, 

as5«  t  i  we.^|*^4it7i* ;  eBceer^nar^Zi ; 

and,  as  6!  is  a  pritnitivr  rooL  of  11,  wc  may  suppose 
a=S.    in  order  to  ilad  the  numbers  A(X)  and 
write  down  the  series  I,  S,  S,  Ac*  as  far  as  a  or  5 ; 
aod*  above  each  auotber,  write  tbe  power  of  •  equal 
to  it  wbea  tbe  asuliiplea  of  II  are  rejactad*  taldag 

almqra  the  leaat  ranalader,  wiMt'  

live:tboi^ 


or  aega- 


I 


a>  a>4^«* 

S  S  4  5. 


Ill  this  arrangement  of  the  powers  of  a,  it  ia  evi« 
akaifgktka^j 


.  daaotiM  Bif  bMlekj  ia  tbe  neaft  OB 
vd, aad tke aesl  e«  tka kllM: 


is! 


/»(S)=2 

Now,  substitute  these  numbers  in  tbe  expression  of 
Ar  equal*  (S)i  and  likowiie  put  m=l ;  thea, 


A'(3)=l 


1 


+1- 


+  2' 


In  order  to  find  (1,  2)  and  (1,  3)  wc  iiave  only  to 


substitute  S 
hence 


3  fbr  f  Id  Ike  asMaHioii  of  At 


(1,  2)=I+»+^+£* 

(I,  »)=l+^+*»+e»; 

wkieh  vakiM  villi  in  thi^  cose,  be  readefed  aaaia- 

♦  u 
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Eqaaaaas.  what  more  iiBiple  by  eombiaiBc  them  with  tbe  •qmu 


The  functions  (—1,-2)  and  (—1,-3)  are  luund 
by  (ubtracting  the  indices  of  e  in  'hi-  iIucb  of  (1,  2) 
and  (l,  3)  from  5,  which  is  equivaJeut  to  changing  the 
 Tiha  itSmt  thcfcfpre, 


IONS. 


1   4  . 

--<•  =/*  : 


And  it  will  be  found,  by  actually  mttUiplytog,  that 

...»      '1         1       ,      iLf  'I 

4  4, 

TbCM  valoca  bdoc  finiBdi  we  has  e,  accordiog  to 
the  Airegoiiig  owtbaa,  * 

P  1 

mi  hence  -j  =  ^{mV  •  i-)!' 

F     1  1 


V"-  I 


wherefore  we  have 


+5 


If,  in  this  expression,  we  miile  5-7  /,  anJ  «ub&iitute 
the  numerical  vuluL'i  of  A',  and  of  e  and  its  powers, 
in  thi!  (]uan[iti<<s  under  the  radical  tics,  the  retalt 
will  coinciilc  with  the  lortnula  of  V||UlerOMnde>  Mid 
with  the  colcuiation  of  Lagrange. 

The  expression  juat  ibuod  beinj^  icnagiaary,  if  it 
be  leqitired  to  reduce  it  to  a  forni  it  for  caleulatioo, 
wenwtbeipD  with  substituting  the  veliiM«fe  and 
iupimmlaiiiaiid^i  then 

1  . 


-Kim  r—afa  «r— ji-n  8r>.^ 


/MeCcOt  8r.   COS  4r— -COS  r) 


+(aiiiSsw4ia4f 


Now,  oeif^ 


M8C«oi  t^-I^SO+Cibi  t>-^|r)v=l 

^(cos  2r— ^  r)4.(iia  Sr+isin  r)V-l. 
Again, 

mosequently, 

coa3=i(co«r— £c0i2r)= 

tea  >=  ^C062r— -cos  o  =  — i±£i^ 


0=  28«  ac  40* 
y=liO    7  6i 

S«=23+j-=l86''  48  S8| 
wsS?"  21  4* 

C0«  fl«  ;=  —  ^  +  5^  .  I  cos  i-'"+cos{2»,«— 3)  I . 

By  making  *  aatweaairely  equal  to  Q,  1,  2,  9, 4. 
the  fermitb  wifi      lU  the  ten  eorioes  oTa  pdygon 

of  11  aides  inecribed  la  a  circle;  becauieeee^ 

=cos  10 . COS 2  .  —  =c<ja9,^  Ac   It  de- 

tcrmines  also  the  order  of  th«  ant  !•  wllidi  the  nu- 
merical quant  ities  belong ;  so  ibat  when  tha  Vlhie  ef 
one  ceaine  ia  fiied,  the  nJuai  afalt  tfaatctt  are  lihc^ 


Thi«  last  focnmla  folncidae  with  the  cateidaiianar 

Legeodre. 

The  next  example  shall  be  the  case  of  jrsl7. 

Then,  «=»,  *=i  Vl7i  «-=?|5=46*,  and  e=am  r 

•Hb  :  and,  9  beiag  oaa  of  thn  fntkoB  coota 
of  17p  wa  may  take  as3.   New,  ananflM  tha 

pvwan  afa  as  in  tbe  last  example,  we  have 
a>,  a*,      a\  «»,       a*,  «« 
l»  9,  a,      6,  9»  7,  »t 


iri}=4 

*(2)=2 


A'(i)=e 

h'(2)=S 

A'(3)=7 
IS 
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EQUATIONS. 


A(4)s5 

*(.-0=7  ■  *'($)=4 
A(6}=1  A'C^aO 

Bjr  subttieutlng  thete  oombmi  b  the  espNHion  of 

In  order  to  have  the  functioni  (1,  2),  (I,  S),  (I,  4), 
nothing  more  i*  necetsary  than  to  «ubg(itute  i,  a,  4 
ibr  s  in  the  expreMion  of  A  :  then,  obaerring  tiMt 
f+f'rro,  «*+<*=o,  e'+e''=a,  we  reikdilj  get 

(I.  a)=rt+j**+Vssy-^Zi»ii 


cot  a  <*=—-  — (—1)  «.  ^ 
+  g.  ■[r^(««ii*)^-f-««(«'V*)*} 

In  order  to  reduce  this  exprtMion,  «e  ahall  pat 

And,  beoMue  e*=«*~*= — 1,  we  get  e^'r: 

and  !)'.•"*•.  WlMoe- 

fore,  by  s<juariog. 


(—1,  +g«H2c»=i+2V~l=«' 


I  hate 

F»a  a) •(1. 3) . 0, 4)  ^(Qk  4}« 

./(O,  ♦)==!=*: 

and  hencei 


707 


Nov,  nilht 


Ibr  eot**^  vli.  CO! 


to  4,  ao  altfrMion  wQI  be  produeed,  cxecpl  tint 
V(;)  will  change  iu  aign ;  for,  it  is  obviow^  thst 

Y(f+4)=e*  0)=— 
Hence,  we  readily  deduce  theae  tw«  eqnttiow,  Ht. 

i(co«o<  f  +  coa  a*  *  *f  )=—  ^  —  (-— 1/ 


16 


If«« 


|s««tlMa 

And,  wbea  (est*  then 

wberefisnf 
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£QU  ATIQKa 


Nest,  aoffwe  ;=i.  dnn 


•od,  fiDsUf,  Bukiiig'esrS,  wc  gin 

wherefore, 

«»»+ •  {  4*i+«lM»+s) 


kcos 


i 


The«e  iormulte  «aable  m  lo  iixui  thenumeriiaivg- 
luet  or  all  the  I 

f  it  iodt  „  ,  

nm  ftoB  which  tteNtatlMbMiMad.  (cfe) 


ooiines  sought ;  obtervins  alwajt  thit 


I 

I 
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